M»VKR 7 ISEMLN f. 


^CHOR" 


TZSriDI^DSr SE!3?l'VICE 


bi;t\vi;kn 

BOMBAY, MARSEILLES AND LIVERPOOL, 
CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 


Nait\cs V. .»nui».M>slri s TvyidU 

'‘♦C/Kl'\SS 1 \ . V. !• Osl*<triu U’ \ K , 

•ICASJAIIA Win K.*is«. 6.(9 

“ir'I-VSIX |. Kinii.iiul , 

••'ASSXKIX U.L.arruli .. 

■fOl.XMl’IA \1. v Xmiirn .. . .. 5 . 1 ^*! 

‘ IMASSIMA . W [. Wulin 

“ fSClNlM \ .. K I'rsKinc .. s,uA 

“•'HWAKIX .. I Wiihun .. 4.7»7 

. A Hum . .. W<P> 

’••DALMATI \ . .. .. V. MttJulI .. i, ;»7 

ANC'I IL)K 1 \ .. I llrimill-'i' , , .. S'4|0 

“ An-.niA .. .. .. 5.4 i« 

‘•\\lAt|KM\ .. .. 4.4747 

rhi'M’ .pkindul kiM sailing* S(puini*iv Ij.im* Ihih In u< < lur (hr luUian I'.uU "itii 

nu'*dnli''M on tlu upper JtKk 

Atoiujfc M'.« pa'^N.i> 4 C to ATuimnIA*-' iSvIu' I aiul I oiulon \t d.ev' 

'I lu' I\»r<s of c.ill are 

//'«// — Si H/. I’vMlI SAin, M \KS| 111 I's \ >1 I Alt 

•— t'.llIK At 1 AK. I’llM Sah» \ St I / ^ 

P.isscnjfcj s an* bv'okovi at till oeigh I ate in n'nnivtK'n with tlie 1 ra»\''-Allrint\c lrv>aC 

Liia*.go\\ , from whu h pan I e^nil.tr w trkU ^tc.imoiN t.f this lone run lv> Now A ork and d >» "ir* 
uMiiiiviion »\hh tlic Mi ditn ranc'iin soinui' fuMii M.iisoiUc'« .iml Naples. 

All the Sti'anirrs cair\ a iju.ililuil Svu^oon aiul Sto«aril,^s and n f\tll Ci'uiplenieni of S.iU't'u 
.nul Hi'diOiMn Sirrv.irds* 

Str.iiiin s ill 11 1 Ut'it I <>t. <>» 1 I .. .1 li Hi <if» , III NV II V Ic" I'cK |;< tt|>li\ 

Stoainns m.irkcd (i'> noi i aitN Smi^oon t»r StouardeNv 

Spt'kval Kcduction*. gr.inti'd lo Mi'".»*'n-‘rH»v, Hospital Nurses, Tea Planters, Kail\\a\ 
plover, an il Thcatru ril L'ompanies , also Rediu lions Kt.’mUrl to I'.imilies and iin relttno passa-fe 
(;#s ivithin A >e:us ^ 

lliituUvoviks of (joneml nUormanon ci'otamin^j lull p.-irUculars with toKurd u* rates 
fViss.Hjftvnunier . 1 ui^KtiHi^' .. oml lufi nnAlion n ith rv'jfurd toOrerland |ourtu*> ■ m MnrseUles | 
10 1 ondi*n i an In* htul on .tjijdioation tt» the various Af;encu's ^ 

All atA«mor« or the Bemtmy Service will o«ll at Mmreelllee OutwarSa 
and Homewarde after the War. 

W, Jk A L.K mi am & CO., HO M BAA, 

C.KAHAM A L\r. C'aIcH Tr\. and P. i'.KAIIAM A. CO., KVKACIU. 

OTHIIR AC.HNCIIkS IN CONNECTION WITH THIS SERVICE. 


1 o I rjvs»l and 1 oiulo 


KKbi' A Co.. Mai'k%*. 

PELMl-Cll'.. IX'iRSYTIl .S: 1.0 . l-.m 1 1 vC 
C'oiOMa>. 

A PEN COAl. C\\. Adrn 
C'ORY HKi>S & Co, Lii> IVitr Sau> 
CVN \R1N ANCHOR. N 


P A YOrNO, M\KSFiu.ius 
G HTYTS & Co., SiBZ. 

WCIIOR LINE tHENPERSON BKc)t».) 

Lro.. Lomvin. Liverpool, IHnprk, Gii 

RAI.TAR. MaNCHBSTKR AND Ix^NnONWeHRV, 

HENDERSON PROS.. «i St.at* St.. 
New York, .^ 5 , >V. Ravoolhi S r., CmcAtx' 


HEAD OFFlCKi 

ANCHOR tlNV UltNPFRsON BRorHFRS>. t ri\, C'»l VSiXiV- 



Ain kRriSEMKN 1 . 


Bv SiLciAL Appointment lo H. E Lord Willim.don 

THE PREMIER SCULPTURAL STUDIO 

V- V. WAGH GIRGAUM^nSoMBAY 
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rm 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
CORPORATION. 


Hk\o Oi Fk K : — 55, 

Capital Paid-up 
Reserve Fund 
Undivided Profits 

Lonhon j u i< : 


WALL ST., Xi;W YORK- 

O. s 3 , 25 r ,000 

0 - 3 , 250,000 

o. - 681,770 

3 *., HisHorsiiA'ri:, ka*. 


HoMH . 
Caia I m \ 
Cam ‘'N. 

CivlU . 

Colon. 

1 1 NNKOW . 


BRANCHES : 

I ION(.KO\i. 
Kom . 

Lon PON . 

M XNII A. 

M I F>l I I IN 
L \N \\i 


FlK l Nt.. 

S \ N F'r VNc ls( 
Sh VNCWl \I. 
SiNt. \roKi‘ . 

fj J N I si V. 

»KOH \M V. 


'Ihiou^h Its Joso aiVjiiAtion with The National Citj 

BanK of New ITorKt Hank is also able to otTei^ * 

special serxites ot the IL'iinches i>t that lasiilulion in 
aiul South .\inorica, nainelx , Bahia^ Buenos Ain^ 
Havana, Montevideo, Itio De Janeiro, Santiago % 
CubRy Santos, Sao Paulo and Valparaiso. 1 

Current Beposit Accounts opened, on which inieil 

is alloxeecl at j j^or cent, per annum on Hailx ILilances {i\l 
Rs. 1 'Ip ki Rs, laHLooo. 

Pixed Beposits uNoixeJ )oi u months and (or slunlt] 
periods on terms winch max he asoeitained on application. 

(ieneral Hanking aiul lixchan^e business throughout th 
would. 


Special Facilities for Business with America. 

H. A. \V. HRMN’T, 

Hombvs Oi ihf ; -42.48, CHURCH QATE STREET. 
C\LC 11 I A Oi I K i: : -26-27, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 



AnVERTISKMKNT. 


Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 


(TNCORPOR VrKH IN HONl'.KONt'. 

Paid-Up Capital 

Reserve Liability ot Proprietors 

.(Silver Reserve Fund 

Gold Reserve Fund 


$ 15 , 000,000 
$ 15 , 000,000 
$ 18 , 000,000 
^ 1 , 500, 000 


COURT OF DIRECTORS AND HEAD OFFICE 
IN HONGKONG. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE IN LONDON. 


Amoy. 

Ban\;kok. 

Batavia. 

Bombay. 

Calcvti \. 

C \XTO\. 

Colombo. 

FOOC HOW . 
Haxkow’. 

HCWUKOXC 


BRANCHES : 

Iron. 

JOHORK. 

Kobk. 

R VW’AI A Ll MI'l R. 
Loni>on. 

Lyons. 

Malacca. 

Manila. 

Nao \s \ki. 

Nlw \'okk. 
Peking. 

Fenanc.. 


Rangoon. 

Saigon. 

San Francisco. 
Shanghai. 

Do. HoNc;Kr:w. 
Sinc.apore. 

Sock ABA Y,\. 

Taipeh. 

Tientsin. 

Tsing'i au. 

' Yloilo. 

1 Vc^KcniXMA. 


Current Deposit Accounts. 

Interest allowed at 2 per cent, per annum on Daily Balances 
^ W Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1 ,oo,cx>o provided the sum accrued amounts 
to Rs. halt-yeariy. 

Fixed Deposits 

Are leceived for varying periods up to 12 months on terms 
which may be ascertained (ui application. Drafts ^ranted on 
London and the Chief Commercial places in Europe, India, 
.Australia, America, China, and Japan. 

Credits granted, Bills purchased and every description of 
Banking and Exchange business transacted. 



\I>VFU1 ISEMKNr. 


LIPTON’ 

PROVISION 


AIX GOODS BHARING OLIR I.AIJfiL GUARANTEE 

COCOA 

JAMS 

PICKLES 

SAUC 

BISCUITS ^LtPTOIM S 

ALSO SOLE AGENTS FOR 

CARRS BISCUITS 

ADDRE88E8- 

CALCUTTA Post Box -14. 

BOMBAY - Post Box 248. 

KARACHI LI PTON’S. 

BOMBAY Agents Messrs. D. C. OOMRIGAR & 
BUSRAH -LIPTON’S, Kashia Road. 

RAN GOON -LIPTON’S or B. MEYER. 


Ik 
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ui 


pHLOROGEiM » “ DIBASIC HYPOCHLORITf.” 

* "" A WATER STERILIZING SOLUTION. (The Nesfiefd Proceat) 

(KEGISTI K1 D ) 

m THE ABSOLUTE PREVENTION OF CHOLERA. ENTERIC, TYPHOID, 
DYSENTERY,- AND ALL WATER-BORNE DISEASES. 

ot the tluul 111 a Jrachni hotile with a glass roil .ittachod to the stopper in ,i 

n case. 

1 diroction . Dip llio rinl (on which about halt a drop ot the stcnii/cr adheres) in halt to i 
f water, and stir The w ator is inst.intls slerili/ed. aiul i ^ nit'icvner ta' teless a©d tlear 
“le highly contamm.ited and uiisediincnted tmidd\ w.iter friun the intr at Itasi^is storih/tHl 
this vjuantitv m 45 sdonds. as recent e\pernncnis prvue (lune uiit'). 
u: ahi»\e bottle w ith i ounce Slerili/mg Solution stt rdi 'os jix. g.illons. 

PRICE ONE RUPEE. 


The Sienli/ation of Water has been \ 1 1 \ niuch busuj^lit to the line dutmg this w.ir In 
s e chloride of lime is added to w .itei uhuti goes chhinne In Iiidni i blot me w'ater is 
mred from b>drochlonc and and potassuini chlo ate. blit br^lk these methods ure 
:tionable and in most cases utterly useless, because the materints are unstable 
because also the water tastes most objectionably 1 

invaluable foi large \\ at«. r sujiphei. .uid w ells '1 be ijuantit v lt> be used e- two tensjv'vm 
'X> gallon ■. 

unicipahtu' etc . wc give special r.ites 

ecial le.iluies arc its tirctii Stcrili/ing I’ower and that it goes a last, less and colourless 


.LIPS & COm ltd., 


CHEMISTS, 

BOMBAY. 


fnt \i>nkrss « DIQITALIN," Bombay. 


IE BOSS STOVE 

BEST ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

Simple, Silent. Easy, Efficient, Economical. 

IN FIVE 8IZE8 

ler, Rs. 40. 2 Burners, Rs. 65. 3 Burners, Rs. 90. 

4 Burners, Rs. 115. 5 Burners, Rs. 140. 

DELIVERY BOMBAY. PACKING AND FREIGHT EXTRA. 

L. ROY SAMPAT 


lOEs BRANCHES SHOW ROOMS: 

>ollo St., 4, Kastimere Gate, New Queen’s Road, 
MBAY. DELHI. BOMBAY, 

tone 3315. Tel«phono 8000* 


^SATOHIT.** Telesrama RAMLEELA.’* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE 

MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Incorporated in Cnn^land.) 


Capital Authorised £1,500,000 

Paid up ... £562,500 Reserve Fund £550,000 


Him. Oiiui 15, Gracechurch St., LONDON, E.C. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

R. 1 . PNg. [( 11 . Mki.vhi Snu^vs, Ivso. 

Jamicn C'xMPin ii, Rsg. .Sir n.wii) N’l li.. 

Joh.n M. Rnuif, Rsg. P. R. C'hvlmkrs, Ksg. 

1\ Mt)ri n. ( hicf Manai^t r. 


The Pjiiiiv i\'Coi\'os Moiu*\ iMi Hcpo^it, hii\ s anJ sells PilK 
|{xch.tn^o, i.ssues Letters ot C'ledil iiiul Circular Xutes, .t-ul 
Iraiisaels all kinds iii' Hankinj^ and .Ai;'ene\ busmens mi terms 
wliich can be ascertained on application. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES. 


HANCKOK. 

BATA\’IA. 

BOM HAN'. 

CALCUTTA. 

COLOMBO. 

G.\LLi:. 

DKLHI. 


IlOXGKOXG. 

HOWRAH. 

KANDY. 

KARACHI. 

KOTA BHARU, 

(KeL VNT.AN). 

KUALA LUMF’CR. 


MADRAS. 

MAURITIUS. 

PLXAXc,. 

RANGOON. 

SHANGHAI. 

SINGVPORL. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



LAMPS 


EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 

ARE MADE BY 

SIEMENS BROTHERS DYNAMO WORKS, 

LIMITED. 

CINOOftPOflATED IN CNQiJUID.) 

MAMOHKS IN INDIA:— 

RAMPART ROW, CUVE STREET, MOUNT ROAD, 

BOMBAY CALCUTTA MADRAS 


VI 


ai)vi:rtisement. 


GREAVES COnON & CO., 

MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERS 

BOMBA Y 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 

Messrs. HOWARD & BULLOUCH, Ltd., ACCRINGTON. 

„ HENRY LIVE8EY, Ltd., BLACKBURN. 

,, MATHER & PLATT, Ltd., MANCHESTER. 

„ WILLIAM TATHAM, Ltd., ROCHDALE. 

„ JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Ltd., HUDDERSFIELD. 

„ RU8TON PROCTOR & Co., Ltd., LINCOLN. 

„ TINKER SHENTON & Co., 

HYDE (NEAR MANCHESTER) 

„ YATES & THOM, Ltd., BLACKBURN. 

„ THE LICHTFOOT REFRIGERATION Cc , Ltd., 

LONDON. 

„ E. R. & F. TURNER, Ltd., IPSWICH. 

„ W. H. ALLEN SON & Co., Ltd.. BEDFORD. 

„ FRANK PEARN & Co., Ltd.. MANCHESTER. 

„ DRUM ENGINEERING Co., Ltd., BRADFORD. 

„ JOHN PICKLES & SON, Ltd., HELDON BRIDGE, 

YORKS. 

„ HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING Co., Ltd., CHESTER. 

„ CEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS. Ltd., KEIGHLEY. 

„ JOHN ORMEROD & SONS. Ltd . CA8TLET0N. 

„ WILLIAM KENYON & SON, Ltd., DUKINFIELD. 

„ BELLS ASBESTOS Co.. Ltd., LONDON. 

„ HEENAN & FROUDE, Ltd., WORCESTER. 


AnVERTIS^ MKNT. 
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GREAVES COnON & CO., 

MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERS 

BOMBA Y 


Complete equipment for 

COTTON SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS. 
BLEACHING WORKS, DYEING WORKS. 
COTTON GINNING & PRESSING FACTORIES. 
ROLLER FLOUR MILLS. 

ICE MAKING & REFRIGERATING PLANTS. 
SAW MILLS. 

WATER WORKS & PUMPING PLANTS. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS- 


Large Stock held in Bombay of ; 

STEAM, CAS ik OIL ENGINES, BOILERS, ROAD 
ROLLERS, COTTON GINS & GIN SUNDRIES, PUMPS, 
FLOUR MILLS. RICE HULLER8, COTTON DRIVING 
ROPES, BELTING, ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, EtO., Etc. 


I PRICES ON APPLICATION. 

V , , 



Vilj 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


WILKINSON, HEYWOOD & CLARK. Ltd. 

LONDON. 

E5TABUSHED 1796. 


Mamifaclurcrs of V'arnishes, Bnamels, Distemper Paints, 

etc., for all pur|n>sjs, specially prepared for the Indian 
climate. 

Aj^cnts for Indian Government Turpentine and Rosin. 

Specialities 

“ Falcon and Bn^jine ” Inland lii^h cliiss Varnishes. 

“ Falconite ’’ Bnamel. 

“ Falon ’ Brand Motor Car Paints. 

All the aho\e aie particularly suiltihle l(>r use on 
Raih\'ay Coacho'^, Motor Cars and CarriaL;es. 

'‘Synoleo ’ Washable Distemper will ma peel or 
powder ofi. 

Galvanised Iron Primin^j: Paint, for first coats on 
pilvanised iron. 

Paints, Distemper, Linseed Oil, Brushes and Sundries, c f 

hij^-h quality, foi Public Works, &c. 

Larg:e stocks held in India. 


BOMBAY BRANCH-. 

Oriental Buildings, Fort, BOMBA 
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BANK OF BOMBAY. 


CAPITAL PAID UP Rs. 1,00,00,000 

RESERVE FUND Rs. 90,00,000 


Head Office : BOMBAY. 


BRANCHES : 


AHMEDABAD. 

Do. (City Suh-Brancli). 
AKOLA. 

AMRAOTl. 

BROACH. 

HYDERABAD (Sind). 
INDORE. 


lALGAON. 

kAR.\CHI. 

POONA. 

RAIKOr. 

SHOLAPL'R. 

SUKKUK. 

SC RAT. 


BOMBAY CITV BRANCHES. | sAN^ohursT ROAD. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS -Opened free ol charge. 

FIXED DEPOSITS -Received for twelve montlis and also l(>r 
short periods and interest allowed at rates which may he 
ascertained on application. 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS- Rccei\cd and interest allowed 
thereon at three per cent, per annum. 

LOANS AND CASH CREDITS- Granted on the security of 
Government Securities, Municipal and Port Trust Deben- 
tures, City of Bombay Improvement Trust Debentures, 
Shares in Guaranteed Railways, Goods and Bullion. 

DISCOUNT ACCOUNTS— Opened and approved. IMercantile 
Bills discounted. 

GOVERNMENT AND OTHER SECURITIES — Received 
for safe custody. Purchases and Sales effected and Interest 
and Dividends collected. 

Copies of Rules, Powers of Attorney, &c., may be had on 

application at the Head Office and at any ot the Branches. 

R. AITKEN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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ADVKRTK^I MI NT. 


LUND & BLOCKLEY. 


^ (ElocK 

Specialists. 

Jewellers ^ 5llver5mltl)5. 

Esplanade Road, BOMBAY. 


PRIC KS or WRiST WATCUKS. 

Ks. a 

Sc>]i(l Sih LI' \\"i isl W’atch (.^ Hunter) Jvacliuni hands 

and llamas ... ... ... . ... 4*1 0 

Sidid Silver, Seiew C ase v ith Plain tlials ,, ... 47 S 

,, ,, ,, Radium ulials 57 S 

,, ,, inaulv dials K' Radium h^mes. 45 0 

,, White dials iS, Radium i'l^ures. 47 8 

SoIulSiher, RadiumCentie SeciMuls, W’atv'h suitable 

1(0 I)(>eli>i s and \uises... (M) 0 

Solid Silver A\’nst W’aleh, Radium dials and fitted 

witli unbreakable t^lass .. . . ... . ... 55 1) 

Solid Siber Whist W'ateli, Radium dials and fitted 

with Nu'kel Chise .. ... ... .. 27 S 

7 Set. (iold Screw Case Watch, Plain dial ... 135 0 

,, ,, ,, ,, Radium ulial ... ... 145 0 


V\\' have also a lari^^e selection of Ladies’ cL>ld Wrist Watclie 
with reliable expiindin^ Bracelets from Rs. 145. Pocke 
Whatchcs of ever\ description. 


Even Watch is tested In the Principal before it leaves ih 
premises and 2 \ ears’ L^'uarantee ^iven with each W'atch. 


SiUer Curb Chains for WVist W'atches at Rs. 5. Meta 
protect (7rs at Rs. 2, Silver Rs. 8-8. 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ld. 

(REQISTERED IN JAPAN.) 

(ESTABLISHED 1880.) 

Subscribed Capital ... Yen 48,000,000 

Paid-up Capital 30,000,000 

Reserve Fund ,, 20,800,000 

Head Office : YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 

BRANCHES 6 AGENCIES: 

TOKIO, KOBE. OSAKA. NAGASAKI, PEKING, TIENTSIN. 
DAIREN (DALNY), RYOJUN (PORT ARTHUR), NEW- 
CHWANG, TIEHLINO, FENGTIEN (MUKDEN), 
LIAOYANG, CHANGCHUN, ANTUNG-HSIEN, HAR- 
BIN, TSINGTAU, HANKOW, SHANGHAI, HONG- 
KONG, CALCUTTA. HONOLULU, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANQELf S, NEW YORK, LYONS, LONDON, 
SYDNEY, TSINANFU, SINGAPORE, BOMBAY. 

C urrent Deposit Acciuints are opened for approved custoiners, 
and Interest is allowed at two per cent, per aniunn on daily 
balances of Rs. i,ocx5upto Rs. 1,00,000, provided that the 
amount of half-yearly ititerest is not less than Rs. 5. 

Fixed Deposits are received for one year :uid shorter periods 
on terms which may be ascertained I'n application. 

Every description ot Bankin)j and Exchanj^’e business 
transacted. 

N. IGARASHI, 

Post Box No. 207. Mana^rcr, Bombay. 

Hornby Road, Fort, Bomha\. 

I. NISHIMAKI, 

Post Box, No. 406. Agents Calcutta. 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 
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THE CHEAPEST HOUSE 

For Electrical and 
Engineering Goods. 

Send us your Enquiries or call at 

THE ORIENTAL ENGINEERING 
AND TRADING COMPANY, 

Ravelin Street, Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 


Tangye’s Oil, Crude Oil and Suction 
Gas Engines. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, 

Importers of Structural Material, Plates, Steel 
Piling, Wire, Nails, Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Black and Galvanized Pipes and all 
other classes of semi-finished steel. 


Export Representatives of : — 

CAIIIIEStE STEEL COMPANY. AMERICAN STEEL A WIRE CO. 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY. AMERICAN SHEET A TIN PUTE CO. 

AMERICAN BRHME COMPANY. LORAIN STEEk COMPANY. 

aUNOIS STEEL COMPANY. SHELBY STEa TUK COMPANY. 

TENNESSEE COAL, INON A RAILROAD CO. 


Noaibajr Office CalcntU Office : - Hone Olfiee 

Omea's Maasloas, AUakaM Saak BaildinSe. ao. Charck Stroel, 

S6, BaaUoa Road, Fort. S. nojral EzdaiaSe Plaoe. New York, U. S. iUaerIca 
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Bengal-Nagpur Railway 

Company, Limited. (InCOIUVR ^TM^ TV EVGlANn) 


The shortest route for the transport of 
traffic between Bombay and Calcutta is 
Nagpur. If you have not given this 
route a trial for the goods traffic you are 
sending between Bombay and Calcutta, 
do so now. 

Enquiries as to rates and other particulars 
should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, Bengal-Nagpur Rail\\a> House, 
Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

A. M. Cl. ARK, 
Tmffic Mnnai>cr. 


Telegraphic Address : ^IMAMI.” Telephone Nos. 2934 ft 2507 

THE BOMBAY TILE MAST. 


ESTABLISHED 18SS. 


GULAMALI GULAMHUSEIN A CO.. 

21, Bank Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 


Indian White Marble Quarry 
Owners. 

Marble Sculptors, Engravers, 
and Monumental Suppliers. 

Encaustic and plain floor tiles, 
Embossed, Enamelled and 
Glazed tiles. 

Asbestos Cement Slates and 
Sheets, 


j Italian and Marseilles Red, 
I Buff and Black Hexagonal 
Tiles. 

I Embossed Steel M e t a 1 i c 
1 Ceiling. 

Hand Brand. Portland 
Cement. 


^ro«cA-CHANDNI CHOWK, DELHI. 

AOENCieS: 

COLOMBO ... MADRAS ... BHAVNAOAR 
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ASK FOR 


KABUTO 
PILSENER 
BEER 


BEST AND 
REFRESHING. 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


TERMS VERY MODERATE. 


A TRIAL EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Sole Agents — 

JEENA & CO., 

34, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 


Accents Wanted Where not Represented. 


jeer A & Co,, 


Shippings Forward- 
ings Clearing and 
Passenger Agents- 


Baggage and Merchandise Forwarded to all parts 
of the World. 

Cheapest and Quickest Service. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Terms very Moderate. A Trial Earnestly Solicited. 


London Correspondents — SUTTON & Co., with over 
800 Branches in the United Kingdom. 


34, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 
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f* 


f 

ON GOVERNMENT LIST. I 


SHALEBHOr TYEBJEE & 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


SONS. 


Telephonos 
Nos. 184 & 606. 
RESIDENCE 
1696. 


TelegrrfLms : 
“ROTATOR “ 
Cocte, A. B. C. 
5th Ed. 



8HIPCHANDUERS AND CONTRACTORS TO 
H. M. R. I. M. DOCKYARD 
ORDNANCE FACTORIES ARSENALS 
OOVT. SUPPLY ft TRANSPORT DEPARTMENTS 
RAILW AYS 

LEAOINQ STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 
PORT TRUST. Etc., Etc. 


AGENTS FOR 

THE OANOES MANILLA ROPES 
BRUNTONS WIRE ROPES, Etc., Etc. 

ALWAYS IN STOCK 

CANVAS. SAIL ft WATERPROOF SUITABLE FOR 
SHIPS AWNINOS 

MILITARY KIT BAGS 
RAILWAY PAULINS 

WAQON COVERS, Etc,, Etc., 


LAItOCBT STOCK HOLDERS OP HARDWARE, ENQINEERINO AND 
RAILWAY APPLIANCES AND TOOLS, RLACKSMITHS’ AND 
CARPENTERS’ TOOLS, Etc. 


The Manilla Rope Mart of Western India 

SALEH BUILDINGS, FORT, BOMBAY. 
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H- — S 

Pioneers ! 

Founded in 1885, we arc pioneers of everything" 
pertaining to the Automobile and Bicycle 
Industry. Our premises, which are the fine.st and 
largest of their kind in the East, are invariably 
stocked with the best -made Motor Cars, Motor 
Bicycles, Bicycles and Accessories from Europe 
and America. 

Bombay Cycle & Motor Agency, 

(LEADING MOTOR HOUSE OF ASIA) 

New Queen’s Road, BOMBAY. 

IiDi KAMs •• CYCL08TER8, Bombay.” 

BY SPltCIAI. AfPOINTMI NTTO H. K. THE GOVERNOR OF BOMBAY. 

B 


VISITORS TO BOMBA 

should not fail to call at 

PoHooMULL Bros 

WATSON’S ANNEXE, APOLLO BUNDER, 

a place which abounds in deep interest for New-comc 
and ensures ECONOMY for keen Buyers. 


On View Gems and Jewellery Old and Modem, Oriental Arte 
CiirlQa» Woollen and Silk Carpets, Antiquities, Silverware, Silks, 1 


Our Watchword :~-SATISFACTION TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Newspaper, Periodical And 
Magazine Proprietors, 
Printers, Publishers, and 
all users of Paper, 

BEFORE PLACING THEIR ORDERS, 
SHOULD APPLY TO US FOR 
SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 



1 PAPER MAKERS AND WHOLESALE 

\ /I W EXPORT PAPER MERC HANTS. 

[‘‘News,” Glazed and Unglazed Coloured Printings, Machine Finished and 
Kuper Calendered Printings, Coated and Imitation Arts, Typewriting Papers, 
Art Covers, Cartridges, Writings, M.G., Glazed and Unglazed Natures, 
Tissues, Sulphites and Browns, Cover Papers, Badaml and Native Aoooiint 


look 

Pap»r«, and Boarda of all dooorlptlont and 

v\ v\ \ \ , 1 : / //*/ 

gradat. 

Registered 


Mark. 
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Queen 

HEAD OFFICE: 

Victoria Street, LONDON, 

E.C. 


WAREHOUSES AND WHARVES: 

Worship Street, E. Bowatcr’s Wharf, Bankside. 

Morden Wharf, Greenwich. Garrick Street, Glasgow. 

Morden Paper Works. 

Cables ; “ Sparteolus,’' London, 

Codes: A.B.C. (5th Edition) Western-Union 
and Bentley's. 

> mbay Office : Telephone Buildings, Home Street. 

Madras Office : Post Box No. 237, 

1902. 




Wm You Trade with India? 



Manufacturers desirous of entering the Eastern 
Market are requested to coimnunicate with 


F. W. BARLOW 


WJE^CH ANT 
ANI^j^fc3NT, 


14.16, GREEN STREET, BOMBAY 


OFFICES AND AGENCIES ALSO AT 
CALCUTTA KARACHI MADRAS 

COLOMBO RANG(K)N CAWNPORE 

RAWALPINDI, &c. 

AGENTS OAKES, BROMLEY & CO., LTD. 

34. LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E-C. 
Through Whom Home Manufacturers may communicate. 




JOHN AINSCOW & Co., Ld., f 

Manufacturers. I 


Fancy and Plain Turkish 

TOWELS. 

Honeyoomb. Satin, and Fancy 

QUILTS. 

Indents throush Merchant Houses only. 

Bee Hive Mills, Lostock. BOLTON. 

S4, Charlotte Street, MANOHESTKR. 

8S, Noble Street, LONDON, to 
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PREFACE 


The fourth issue of The Indian Year Book makes its apjx^araiice a little later 
than the usual date. For this the Eilitor offers an apology and an explanation. 
Despite the delays inexilablc during the waging of a grout war, when many official 
jmblieations arc delated and contributors are hard pressed by multifarious duties, 
tile Year Book with the excejition of the Railway J^eotion, was ready during the 
lirst week in January. The annual adininistratiou report on the Indian Railways 
for the year lOlodb is not available e\cn now, the first week in February, nor is 
itlikch to lx‘ lUihlished in time to issue the Year Rook before March. Despite the 
imjiortance of the Railways to India, it is felt that this further delay should not 
be incurred i^^iibseribers who d<\sire the latest railway hgure.s wdll receive a 
HjiH'eial sheet on application to tlu' IMUishers of 'J'ho Year Book. 

The omishioii is less important this year than usual, Ivcausc it has necesearily 
K'eii a ]i(‘riod of ceuistiuetional stagnation on tlu' Indian lailways. The couccn* 
tialion of national (‘ff’ort on the winning of tlie war, the shortage of capital, and 
the iinpoRsibility of olifaiiiing supplies of mamiliMtmed ur1icl<‘s for cxtcnsionH, 
have eoriiiH’lled the railway adniiiuslralieuis to eoniiiic th<'niM*l\('a to the carriage, 
of the, traffic offering, fogellu'r with \(‘ry pn'Sbiiig ucuks d(‘velo)>nicnfH. Various 
caui^es have combined to make flic Indian railwa\s excejitionally busy. The 
l.jgh price of freight, togetheu with th<‘ actual sluiilage of .shijniing, has divert©^ 
llie coal liiifhc fr«)m the sea to tlu' rail route In the eloHing montliR of 1016 and 
Ihe early j'art of 11)17 this caused such a shorlagcv of coal that iicriodically the 
liookinc: of freight hael (o la' reduced and tlu' ptt^seJlgel servieoH curtailed. On the 
jthei liand, these ccmditums bioueht huge' icvi'nue.s ’to Ihc*^ i ail ways. TIvC total 
ailway eaiiimgs from April l‘*t, 1 OK), to January 2oth, ;n\' larger by Rs. 4*52 
Toies than the coi responding bgiiies feu the ju'cviouh yeaij. Although working 
•xja‘ii.se>> lune lx en luaxy, fla re is assured a siib.staiitial suiplus under this head, 

'J he sjK'ciu] de veIopnu'nt.-> in India const'cim iit on ihc' war ha^e Ix'en fully 
icoided These will be found giouind under thic'e main heads -the progress 
•f events in Mc'soyiotamia following the unkuJunatc battle of (^esi'jihon ; the* growth 
J polniial ambitjoii.s in India rc tlec'od in tlu* sess ohh of the Indian National 
Vmgic’fcs and of the Moslem L<'agiie ; the infiuc'nce cJ the war on Indian trade, 
nd esynai illy on tli diieetion of Indian tirde , ancj^tln course of Indian ficanen 
-ho latest pha^.©^ oi wind an* studied in India and the War, 

In u sy)on.se to the ajiyx'al to the public to join in the* task of editing the Indian 
car Ri'oh, many valuable suggestions have Imhii received and ineorj>oiatcd in 
ns issue. That cn. ope ration will be* welcomed ni future. The btatistical infer- 
lation — with the e\< eption of that dealing wiih the* Railways — is far more up-to* 
ife and on all current quesriorns the Year Took has Ixcii brought up to the end 
f the year. 

The tJiankb of the Editor arc in special measure due to the able contributors 
ho, amid the many pn>occiq^lious of the war, have continued to give him 
eir invaluable assistaiioe. 


THE EDITOR.. 
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Piiaws of Urn Noon— JANUAHY 31 Days. 


K Ini) Moon 

. • • 

....8th, 

lb. I2*0m. r.M 

1 

• New Moon . 

— 23rd, Ih. lO'Om. p.m. 

pf 1 ast (^oafter 
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Pliases of the Mooii-4^BRUABY 28 Days. 

O Full Moon 7th, 8h, 68*4m. i.v. | • New Moon 2Ue, llh. 3&*0in P.lf 

f Last Quarter. .. . 15tb, 7h. 23‘2m. a.k. | }> First Quarter 23th, lOh. ] 3‘7m. p.M. 
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Piiases ot tlie Moon— MAICH 91 Days. 
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0 

48 

20*54 

2 44 

Thursday 

! 

15 

74 

6 

47 

6 

48 

0 

48 

21*54 

2 20 

Friday 


10 1 

75 

6 

46 

e 

49 

0 

48 

22*54 

1 57 

Saturday 

i 

17 

70 

6 

45 

I e 

40 

0 

47 

23-54 

1 33 

Sunday 

! 

18 

77 

6 

44 

i ^ 

40 

0 

47 

24*54 


0 

Monday 


10 

78 

6 

43 

' 6 

49 

0 

47 

25*54 

0 46 

rueaday 


20 

70 

6 

43 

! 

1 « 

50 

0 

47 

20*64 

0 22 

N 

i^ednoeday 

. . 

21 

80 

0 

42 

6 

60 

0 

46 

27*51 

0 

2 

ntniBday 


22 

81 

6 

41 

6 

60 

0 

40 

28*54 

0 2S 

Friday 

. , 

23 

82 

6 

40 

0 

60 

0 

46 

0*l3 

0 4$ 

Sataiday 


24 

88 

6 

80 

6 

50 

0 

45 

1*13 

1 W 

Sonday 


I 25 

84 

6 

80 

1 - 

1 

51 

0 

45 

2*13 

1 SO 

Monday 


1 20 

85 

6 

88 

0 

51 

0 

45 

3*l3 

2 

0 

Tneeday 


1 *7 

80 

6 

87 

6 

51 

0 

44 

4*13 

2 tS 

Wedaaaday 


28 

87 

6 

SO 

6 

51 

0 

44 

5*18 

2 47 

Thoraday 


20 

83 

6 

S5 

6 

52 

0 

44 

6-13 

S 10 

Friday 

,, 

S') 

60 

S 

$4 

6 

52 

0 

4S 

7*13 

3 S4 

^iatnrday 


SI 

SO 

0 

S4 

e 

52 

0 

43 

8*13 

3 S7 



Phases of the Moon— APRIL ZO Days 


O FnU Moon Tth, 7h. 18* 8m. P.H. • New Moon 2lBt, 7b. 81*8in. p.m. 

Last Quarter . . . .16th, Ih. 42*0m i.u. ^ First Quarter 29tb, lOh. 52*0m. Ajr. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Mouth. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise. 

1 A.U. 

Mean Time. 

Sunset. 

P.H. 

True 

Noon. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Son’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




i 

H. 

H. 

H. 

n. 

□. 

H. 

D. 

N. 









P.M. 


Q / 

Sunday 

.. 

1 

01 

' e 

33 

6 

62 

0 

43 

' 0-13 

4 20 

Monday 

.. 

2 

92 

c 

83 

6 

52 

0 

43 

10-13 

4 43 

Tueaday 

. . 

it 

03 

0 

32 

6 

63 

0 

42 

11*13 

6 7 

Wednesday 


4 

04 

6 

31 

1 « 

63 

0 

42 

12-13 

6 30 

Thursday 


6 

95 

6 

30 

C 

63 

0 

42 

13-13 

5 52 

Friday 


fl 

06 

0 

29 

6 

53 

0 

41 


3 ’5 

Saturday 

.. 

7 

07 

6 

28 

G 

64 

0 

41 

15-13 

6 37 

Sunday 

.. 

8 

08 

6 

27 

0 

54 

0 

41 

10-18 

7 0 

Monday 

.. 

0 

09 

0 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

17*33 

7 23 

Tuesday 


10 

100 

6 

26 

6 

65 

-0 

40 

18*13 

7 45 

Wednesday 


11 

101 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

40 

10-13 

8 7 

Thursday 


12 

102 

6 

24 

G 

65 

0 

40 

20 13 

8 29 

Friday 


13 

103 

0 

24 

6 

55 

0 

39 

21*13 

8 51 

Saturday 


14 

104 

6 

23 

G 

56 

0 

89 

22-13 

9 13 

Sunday 


15 

105 

0 

22 

6 

56 

0 

89 

23*13 

9 35 

Monday 


10 

106 

6 

22 

G 

60 

0 

30 

24-13 

0 50 

Tuesday 


17 

107 

6 


6 

50 

0 

38 

25 13 

10 17 

Wednesday 


18 

108 

0 

20 

6 

57 

0 

38 

26-13 

10 39 

Thursday 


19 

109 

0 

10 

0 

57 1 

0 

38 

27 13 

10 59 

Friday 

.. 

20 

no 

0 

IH 

0 

i 

57 j 

0 

38 

28-13 

11 20 

Saturday 


21 

111 

0 

18 

6 

57 

0 

37 

29*13 

11 41 

Sunday 

.. 

22 

112 

6 

17 

0 

58 1 

0 

37 

0 72 

12 1 

Monday 

.. 

23 

113 

0 

16 

6 

58 

0 

87 

1*72 

12 21 

Tueaday 

.. 

I 

24 

114 

6 

10 

G 

58 

0 

37 

2 72 

12 41 

Wednesday 

.. 

25 

116 

6 

ir> 

6 

68 

0 

37 

3*72 

13 1 

nitirsday 

.. 

20 

no 

6 

15 

6 

60 

0 

87 

4-72 

13 21 

Friday 

.. 

27 ! 

1 

117 

0 

14 

6 

69 ! 

0 

86 

6*72 

13 40 

Saturday 

.. 

£8 

118 

e 

13 

0 

50 

0 

86 

6 72 

13 69 

Sunday 

.. 

29 

no 

0 

12 

7 

0 

0 

86 

7-72 

11 18 

Monday 

1 

80 ! 

120 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

86 

8*72 

14 87 



Pliases of the Moon— HAY Days. 


3 Full Moon . . 

.... 7th» 8b. 13*3m. A. 1 C 


• 

I7ew Moon 


8lsti 6h. 10* 8m. 

C Last Quarter 

.,..14th, 

7h. 17* 9m. A.M, 


> 

First Quarter 

29th, 5h. 3* 

5m. A.X. 






Mean Time. 



Moon's 

i Sun's 


Day of 

Day of 

i. _ 






i Decllna* 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

j Sunrise. 

i A.M. 

< Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

1 Age at 
j Noon. 

’ tion 
, at Mean 

1 Noon. 




H. 

M. 

'n. 

M. 

!h. 

M. 

1 D. 

N. 






j 


I P.M. 



Tuesday 

1 

121 

0 

11 

1 ‘ 

0 

! 0 

30 

1 9*72 

14 55 

Wednesday 

2 

122 

0 

10 

7 

0 

I ^ 

30 

j 10*72 

15 13 

Thursday 

8 

123 

0 

10 

; 7 

1 

0 

30 

1 11-72 

15 31 

Friday 

4 

124 

0 

10 

; 7 

1 

! ^ 

35 

i 12*72 

15 49 

Saturday 

5 

( 

125 

6 

9 

1 ‘ 

2 

• 0 

35 

13*72 

10 6 

Sunday 

0 

120 

6 

9 

7 

2 

1 0 

35 

11*72 

16 23 

Monday 

7 

127 

0 

8 

7 

2 

0 

85 

15-72 

10 40 

Tuesday 

8 

128 

6 

8 

7 

8 

0 

35 

10*72 

10 57 

Wednesday 


129 

0 

7 

i 7 

3 

0 

35 

17-72 

17 13 

Thursday 

10 1 

130 

« 

7 

! 7 

4 

0 

85 

I8--2 

17 20 

Friday 

” 1 

131 


C 

1 7 

4 


3.5 

19*72 

17 4.5 

Saturday 

12 i 

132 


5 


4 


35 

20-72 

18 0 

Sunday 

1.5 , 

133 

« 

5 

7 

4 

0 

35 

21-72 

18 15 

Monday 

14 ' 

134 

0 

5 

7 

ft 

0 

36 

22-72 

18 30 

Tuesday 

If) 

135 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

28*72 

18 45 

Wednesday 

10 i 

130 

0 

4 

7 

5 

0 

35 

24*72 

18 59 

Thursday 

17 j 

137 J 

6 

4 

7 

0 

0 

35 

25*72 

19 13 

Friday 

18 ; 

138 ; 

0 

4 1 

7 

6 

0 

uD 

20*72 

19 20 

Saturday 

111 1 

139 ; 

6 

3 i 

7 

7 

0 

35 

27-72 

19 89 

Sunday .. , 

i:o 

140 j 

C 

3 j 

7 

7 

0 

85 

28*72 

19 52 

Monday . , j 

21 

141 : 

0 

1 

7 

H 

0 

.35 

0*27 

20 4 

Tuesday . , 

22 

142 1 

6 

1 

2 1 

7 

8 

0 

35 

1*27 

20 17 

Wednesday . . | 

23 ; 

143 j 

0 

o ' 

7 

8 

0 

35 

2*27 

20 29 

Thursday . . - 

24 

1 

144 

0 

- j 

7 

9 

0 

35 

3-27 

20 40 

Friday .. i 

1 

25 ! 

145 

6 

o 

*■ ( 

7 

9 

0 

35 j 

j 

4*27 

20 51 

Saturday .. j 

20 ; 

146 

C 

' i 

7 

9 

0 

36 1 

5*27 

21 2 

Sunday 

27 

147 

6 

1 

7 

10 

0 

30 

6*27 

21 18 

Monday 

28 

148 

6 

1 

7 

10 

0 

86 

7*27 

21 23 

Tuesday 

29 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

8*27 

£1 32 

Wednesday . , 

80 

150 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

80 

9*27 

21 42 

Thursday 

31 

151 

0 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

10*27 

21 61 



Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Hays. 


o FuUHood 

6th, 6h. 86-7m. p. It. ( 

• New Moon 


.19th, 6h. 32* 2m. P.M.. 

C Last Quarter .... I2th, Oh. 8‘ 5m. 

P.M. 1 

3> 

First Quarter 

.27th, 9h. 88 •4m. P.M 



Day of 

Day of 
tlie 
Year. 

; 

Mean Time. 



Moon's 

Sun's 

Deolina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

Sunrise. 

! A.M. 

1 Sunset. 

I P.M 

1 True 
Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 



1 


H. 

if. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

i 

N. 

0 / 

Friday 


1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

11*27 

21 69 

Saturday 


2 

153 

C 

1 

7 

12 


36 

12*27 

22 7 

Sunday 


3 

154 

6 

1 

7 

12 

.) 

30 

13*27 

22 15 

Monday 


4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

14*27 

22 22 

Tuesday 


•» 

150 

6 

1 

7 

13 

T) 

37 

15*27 

22 30 

Wednesday 


0 

157 

6 

0 

7 

14 

0 

37 

16*27 

22 86 

Thursday 


7 

158 

6 

0 

7 

14 

0 

37 

17*27 

22 42 

Friday 


8 

150 

0 

0 

7 

14 

0 

38 

18-27 

22 48 

Saturday 


0 

' CO 

6 

0 

7 

14 

0 

38 

19-27 

22 54 

Sunday 


10 

161 

(( 

0 

7 

15 

0 

38 

20*27 

22 58 

Monday 


11 

102 

6 

* 

7 

15 

0 

38 

21*27 

23 3 

Tuesday 


12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

22*27 

23 8 

Wednesday 


13 

104 

0 

1 

7 

10 

0 

39 

23*27 

23 11 

Thursday 


14 

165 

0 

1 

7 

10 

0 

39 

24*27 

23 15 

Friday 


15 

160 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

25*27 

23 18 

Saturday 


10 

107 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

2 8*27 

23 20 

Sunday 


17 

168 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

27*27 

23 22 

Monday 


18 

169 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

40 

28*27 

23 24 

Tuesday 


19 

170 

6 

1 

7 

18 

0 

40 

29*27 

23 26 

Wednesday 


20 

171 

0 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

0*70 

23 20 

Thursday 


21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

1*70 

23 27 

Friday 


E2 

173 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

41 

2*70 

23 27 

Saturday 


28 

174 

6 

i> 

7 

19 

0 

41 

3*76 

23 27 

Sunday 


24 

175 

0 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

4*76 

23 26 

Monday 


25 

176 

0 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

5-76 

23 25 

Tuesday 


26 

177 

0 

3 

7 

10 

0 

41 

6*76 

23 23 

Wednesday 


27 

178 

6 

1 

3 

7 

20 

0 

42 

7*76 

23 21 

rhuisday 


28 

179 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

42 

8*76 

23 19 

frlday 


20 

. 180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

0*76 

28 17 

Saturday 


30 

181 

6 

4 

7 

to 

0 

42 

10'76 

28 18 



nunes of tke Moea— JULY Si Days. 


O Full Moon .. 

C Lost QnArter. 

....501, 8h. 10‘5m 

...llth,6h. 41*9in 

A.1I. 

. P.M. 


• New Moon lOth, 8h. 80*lm. AM, 

> First Quarter . . . .27th, Oh. 10*4xn. PJi. 

Day of the Week. 

1 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year, 

1 Mean Time. 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 
Dediiia* 
tlon 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

1 H. 

M. 

D. 

N. 









P.M. 


0 0 

Sunday 

•• 

1 

182 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

11-76 

28 10 

Monday 


2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

12-76 

23 6 

Tnesday 


3 

184 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

43 

13-76 

22 66 

Wednesday 


4 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

14*76 

22 51 

Thursday 


5 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

15-76 

22 46 

Friday 


6 

187 

6 

0 

7 

20 

0 

43 

16 76 

22 89 

Saturday 


7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

17-76 

22 82 

Sunday 


8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

18-76 

22 26 

Monday 


9 

190 

6 

8 

7 

19 

0 

44 

19-76 

22 19 

Tnesday 


10 

101 

6 

8 

7 

19 

0 

44 

20-76 

22 12 

Wednesday 


11 

102 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

21-76 

22 3 

Thursday 


12 

193 

C 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

22-76 

21 65 

Friday 


13 

194 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

23-76 

21 47 

Saturday 


14 

195 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

44 

24-76 

21 88 

Sunday 


15 

106 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

44 

25-76 

21 28 

Monday 


10 

197 

6 

10 

7 

18 

0 

44 

. 26-76 

21 18 

Tuesday 


17 

198 

6 

10 

7 

18 

0 

45 

27-76 

21 8 

Wednesday 


18 

199 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

28-76 

20 68 

nranday 

.. 

10 

200 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

0-17 

20 47 

Friday 

.. 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

1-17 

20 36 

Saturday 


21 

202 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

2-17 

20 24 

Sanday 


22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

3-17 

20 12 

Monday 


28 

204 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

4-17 

20 0 

Tuesday 

.. 

24 

205 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

5-17 

19 47 

Wednesday 

.. 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

16 

0 

45 

6-17 

19 84 

Thursday 


26 

207 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

7-17 

19 21 

Friday 

. . 

27 

208 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

8-17 

19 8 

Saturday 

.. 

2S 

209 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

9-17 

18 54 

Sunday 

. . 

29 

210 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

10*17 

18 40 

Monday 


80 

211 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

11-17 

18 30 

Tuesday 

,, 

81 

212 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

46 

12-17 

18 25 



Phases of the Mooii*-**AUGUST 31 Days. 

O Full Moon 3rd, lOh. 40*9m. a.m. I • New Moon 17th, llh. 5i*0m. p.m 

<r Last Quarter .... 10th, Ih . 20 • 4m. a.m. | D First Quarter 26th, Oh. 58 ‘210. a.m. 



Day of 
the 1 
Month. 1 

Day of 
the 
Year. 


Mean Time. 



Moon’s 

Suns 

DeoUna- 

Day oi the Week. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Synset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

! 

1 

1 

5 

H. 

( 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

P.M. 

D. 

oN. 

(Tednesday 

1 

213 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

46 

13-17 

18 10 

'hursday 

2 

214 

6 

15 

7 

13 

0 

45 

14*17 

17 55 

'rlday 

3 

216 

6 

10 

7 

13 

0 

45 

15-17 

17 40 

laturday 

4 

216 

0 

16 

7 

12 

0 

45 

16-17 

17 24 

Sunday 

5 

217 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

17-17 

17 8 

londay 

6 

218 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

18-17 

16 42 

'aesday 

7 

219 

G 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

19-17 

16 35 

yodnesday 

8 

220 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

20-17 

16 18 

'hursday 

9 

221 

0 

10 

7 

11 

0 

44 

21*17 

10 2 

'rlday 

10 

222 

6 

19 

7 

10 

0 

44 

22-17 

15 44 

aturday 

11 

223 

0 

19 

7 

9 

0 

43 

24-17 

15 27 

•unday 

12 

224 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

43 

25-17 

15 9 

londay 

18 

225 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

43 

20-17 

14 51 

'uesday 

14 

220 

6 

20 

7 

8 

0 

48 

27-17 

14 33 

Wednesday 

15 

227 

6 

20 

7 

8 

0 

42 

28-17 

14 14 

'hursday 

16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

8 

0 

42 

29-17 

13 66 

•rlday 

17 

220 

6 

21 

7 

7 

0 

42 

0-54 

13 37 

aturday 

18 

230 

6 

21 

7 

7 

0 

42 

1-54 

13 17 

tunday 

10 

231 

6 

21 

7 

G 

0 

41 

2-64 

12 68 

londay 

20 

232 

6 

21 

7 

5 

0 

41 

3-54 

12 38 

Tuesday 

21 

233 

0 

22 

7 

4 

0 

40 

4*54 

12 18 

lyednesday 

22 

234 

6 

22 

7 

4 

0 

40 

5-64 

11 68 

Phuraday 

23 

285 

6 

22 

7 

4 

0 

40 

6-54 

11 28 

I’rlday 

24 

236 

6 

23 

7 

3 

0 

40 

7*54 

11 18 

iaturday 

26 

237 

6 

23 

7 

3 

0 

40 

8*54 

10 58 

iunday 

20 

238 

6 

23 

7 

2 

0 

40 

9*54 

10 87 

londay 

27 

239 

6 

23 

7 

1 

0 

89 

10 54 

10 16 

Puesday 

23 

240 

6 

23 

7 

0 

0 

89 

11-54 

9 56 

^Tednoaday 

29 

241 

0 

23 

6 

59 

0 

89 

12-64 

9 34 

Phuisday 

80 

242 

0 

23 

G 

58 

0 

89 

13*54 

9 12 

Friday 

81 

243 

0 

23 

0 

67 

0 

39 

14-64 

8 61 



Pbases of the Moon-^SEPTEMBEfi 30 Days. 

O Fall Moon 1st, 5h. 58*5m. ?.h. | O New Moon 16th, 8h. 67‘5m. ifM, 

C Xast Quarter 8th, Oh. 85*2m. VM. | y First Quarter . , . .24th, llh. ll‘4m. am. 




Day of 

Day 0 

Mean Time. 

Moon's 

Sun's 

DeoUna- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 

Noon. 





B. 

M. 

H. 

H. 

H. M. 
P.H. 

D. 

N. 

Saturday 

.. 

1 

244 

6 

23 

6 

64 

0 

39 

14*64 

8 29 

Sunday 

.. 

2 

245 

6 

23 

6 

63 

0 

38 

15*64 

8 7 

Monday 


8 

240 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

38 

16*54 

7 46 

Tuesday 


4 

247 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

17*64 

7 54 

Wednesday 


6 

248 

6 

24 

6 

61 

0 

87 

18*64 

7 1 

Thursday 


6 

249 

6 

25 

« 

50 

0 

87 

19*64 

6 39 

Friday 

.. 

7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

37 

20*64 

6 17 

Saturday 

.. 

8 

251 

6 

25 

« 

48 

0 

86 

21*54 

5 54 

Sunday 


9 

252 

6 

26 

0 

47 

0 

86 

22*54 

6 32 

Monday 

.. 

10 

253 

6 

25 

6 

40 

0 

86 

23*54 

5 9 

Tuesday 

•• 


254 

6 

25 

6 

40 

0 

85 

24*54 

4 46 

Wednesday 


12 

255 

6 

26 

6 

45 

0 

85 

25*64 

4 28 

Thursday 

.. 

18 

256 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

26*64 

4 1 

Friday 

.. 

14 

267 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

85 

27*64 

8 88 

Saturday 

.. 

15 

258 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

84 

28*64 

3 15 

Sunday 

.. 

16 

269 

6 

26 

6 

41 

0 

34 

29*64 

2 61 

Monday 


17 

200 

6 

20 

6 

40 

0 

34 

0*80 

2 23 

Tuesday 


18 

201 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

34 

1*86 

2 5 

Wednesday 


19 

202 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

83 

2*86 

1 42 

Thursday 


20 

203 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

33 

8*86 

1 18 

Friday 


21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

87 

0 

33 

4*86 

0 54 

Saturday 

. . 

22 

265 

6 

28 

6 

86 

0 

32 

6*86 

0 82 

Sunday 

.. 

23 

260 

6 

28 

6 

35 

0 

82 

6*86 

0 8 

Monday 

.. 

24 

267 

6 

28 

6 

35 

0 

81 

7*86 

0 14 

Tuesday 


25 

268 

6 

28 

6 

84 

0 

31 

8*86 

0 38 

Wednesday 

.. 

26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

80 

0*86 

1 2 

Thursday 


27 

270 

6 

29 

6 

82 

0 

30 

10*86 

1 £5 

Friday 


28 

271 

6 

29 

6 

31 

0 

29 

11*86 

1 48 

Saturday 

.. 

29 

272 

6 

29 

6 

80 

0 

29 

12*86 

2 12 

Sunday 

•• 

80 

273 

6 

29 ^ 

0 

80 

0 

28 

18*86 

1 

2 85 



o FuUMoon .. 
t LMlQoirier 


PhaoM ol Uie HoMtHOCTMEl Z1 Dali. 


....iBt, tt.l’lm. 1.11. 

. . . .8tb, 8b. i4*8m. A.U. 


• Kew Moon 8h. ll*0m.l.ir. 

lirst QiUtfter 28r(l 8b. 17*0in. p.ir. 

O Tttll Moon 30th. llh. 49*2iii. A.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 
Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

1 Mean Time. 

_ Moon's 

Sun's 
Declina* 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.U. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Aae at 
Noon. 

— — 


1 



H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

1 H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 









PJf. 



Monday 


•! 1 

274 

6 

29 

6 

28 

0 

29 

14*86 

2 69 

Tuesday 


•| ' 

275 

6 

29 

6 

27 

0 

28 

15*86 

3 22 

Wednesday 



276 

0 

30 

6 

27 

0 

28 

16-86 

3 45 

Thursday 


1 " 

277 


30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

17*86 

4 9 

Friday 


5 

278 

1 6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

18*86 

4 82 

Saturday 


6 

279 

6 

31 

6 

25 

0 

27 

10*86 

4 55 

Sunday 


7 

280 

6 

31 

6 

24 

0 

27 

20*86 

5 19 

Monday 


8 

281 

6 

31 

6 

24 

0 

27 

21*86 

5 41 

Tuesday 


0 

282 

G 

31 

6 

23 

0 

27 

22*80 

6 3 

Wednesday 


10 

283 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

26 

23*86 

6 27 

Tbursday 


11 

284 

6 

31 

6 

21 

0 

26 

24*86 

6 49 

Friday 


12 

285 

6 

32 

6 

20 

0 

26 

25*86 

7 11 

Saturday 


13 

286 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 

26 

20*86 

7 35 

Sunday 


14 

287 

6 

33 

6 

18 

0 

26 

27*86 

7 67 

Monday 


16 

288 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

26 

28*86 

8 19 

Tuesday 


Ifl 

280 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

25 

0-09 

8 42 

Wednesday 


17 

290 

6 

33 

0 

16 

0 

25 

1*09 

9 4 

Thursday 


18 

291 

6 

34 

6 

15 

0 

26 

2*09 

9 26 

Friday 


19 

292 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

25 

8*09 

9 47 

Saturday 


20 

293 

6 

.34 

6 

13 

0 

25 

4*09 

10 9 

Sunday 


21 

294 

6 

34 

6 

12 

0 

24 

5*09 

10 31 

Monday 


22 

296 

6 

34 

6 

12 

0 

24 

6*09 

10 52 

Tuesday 


23 

296 

6 

35 

6 

It 

0 

24 

7*09 

11 13 

Wednesday 


24 

297 

0 

35 

6 

10 

0 

24 

8-09 

11 34 

Tbiiraday 


26 

298 

6 

36 

6 

9 

0 

23 

9*09 

11 55 

Friday 


26 

299 

0 

35 

6 

9 

0 

23 

10*09 

12 10 

Saturday 


27 

300 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

23 

11*09 

12 36 

SmiAiy 


SS 

301 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

23 

12*09 

12 57 

Monday 


29 

302 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

22 

13*09 

IS l7 

Tuesday 


80 

303 

6 

87 

6 

7 

0 

22 

14*00 

13 86 

Wednesday 

- 

81 

894 

6 

88 

0 

7 

0 

22 

16*09 

13 56 



Muses ^ tte MMu-NOVEnnSB so Days. 


c iMtQuftriei 


10h.88*5!n.p.M. | 

> First Quarter 


• Kew Moon . . 

....Utb, 11b. 58‘6m. PJi. | 

O Full Moon . . 



Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Mean Time. 

Moon's 

Sun's 

DeoUna« 

Day of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

1 P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

Age at 
Noon. 

t&on 

atM^ 

Noon. 




B. 

M. 

1 

|h. 

u. 

H. M. 

P.1C. 

D. 

S. 

• * 

Thursday 

1 

305 

6 

39 

1 ^ 

6 

0 

22 

16-19 

14 16 

Friday 

2 

306 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

17*19 

14 35 

Saturday 

3 

307 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

18*19 

14 54 

Sunday 

4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

19*19 

15 13 

Monday 

5 

309 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

20*19 

15 32 

Tuesday 

6 

310 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

23 

21*19 

15 50 

Wednesday 

7 

311 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

23 

22*19 

16 8 

Thursday 

8 

312 

6 

42 

6 

3 

0 

23 

28*19 

16 26 

Friday 

9 

313 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

24*19 

16 43 

Saturday 

10 

314 

6 

43 

6 

2 

0 

23 

25*19 

17 0 

Sunday 

11 

315 

6 

43 

6 

2 

0 

24 

26*19 

17 17 

Monday 

12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

1 

0 

24 

27 19 

17 84 

Tuesday 

13 

317 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

24 

28*19 

17 50 

Wednesday 

14 

318 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

24 

29*19 

18 6 

Thursday 

15 

319 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

24 

0*58 

18 22 

Friday 

16 

320 

6 

40 

6 

1 

0 

25 

1*53 

18 37 

Saturday 

17 

321 

6 

47 

6 

1 

0 

25 

2*53 

18 52 

Sunday 

18 

322 

6 

47 

6 

1 

0 

25 

3*53 

19 6 

Monday 

19 

323 

6 

48 

6 

1 

0 

26 

4*53 

19 21 

Tuesday 

20 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

26 

6*53 

19 35 

Wednesday 

21 

325 

6 

40 

6 

0 

0 

26 

6*53 

19 49 

Thursday 

22 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

26 

7-58 

20 2 

Friday 

23 

327 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

26 

8*53 

20 15 

Saturday 

24 

328 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

26 

9*53 

20 27 

Sunday 

25 

329 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

27 

10*68 

20 89 

Monday 

26 

330 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

27 

11*58 

20 51 

Tuesday 

27 

381 

6 

52 

e 

0 

0 

27 

12*53 

21 3 

Wednesday 

28 

332 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

27 

18*63 

21 14 

Thursday 

29 

383 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

27 

14*63 

21 24 

Friday 

80 

884 

6 

54 

0 

0 

0 

27 

16*53 

21 84 




Phases of the Moon— DECEMBER 31 Days. 


C lifttt Quarter 

• New Moon .. 

...6th, 7h. 48 ‘8m. P.u. 

...14th, 2h. 47* 3m. p.m. 


}> First Quarter . . . .21st, llh. 87* 3m. i.M. 

O Full Moon 28th, 8h. 21* 6m. P.M. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

1 Mean Time. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 


1 


H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 


1 






p. 

M. 



Saturday 

1 1 

335 

0 

56 

0 

0 

0 

28 

16*53 

21 45 

Sunday 

1 2 

836 

0 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

17*63 

21 62 

Monday 

1 3 

337 

6 

66 

6 

0 

0 

28 

18*53 

22 2 

Tuesday 

i 4 

338 

6 

67 

6 

0 

0 

29 

19*53 

22 10 

Wednesday 

i “ 

839 

0 

57 

0 

1 

0 

29 

20*53 

22 19 

Thursday 

1 6 

340 

6 

68 

0 

1 

0 

30 

21*53 

22 28 

Friday 

7 

341 

0 

68 

6 

1 

0 

30 

22-53 

22 34 

Saturday 

8 

j 842 

0 

69 

6 

1 

0 

80 

23-63 

22 40 

Sunday 

9 

I 343 

7 

1 

0 

6 

2 

0 

81 

24-53 

22 47 

Monday 

10 

j 844 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

81 

25-53 

22 53 

Tuesday 

11 

' 345 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

82 

20-53 

22 59 

Wednesday 

12 

340 

7 

o 

6 

3 

0 

32 

27*53 

23 3 

Thursday 

13 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

83 

28-53 

23 7 

Friday 

14 

348 

7 

8 

0 

3 

0 

84 

29*63 

23 12 

Saturday 

16 

340 

7 

4 

0 

4 1 

0 

34 

0*01 

23 15 

Sunday 

16 

350 

7 

6 

0 

4 

0 

35 

1-91 

23 18 

Monday 

17 

351 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

35 

2-91 

23 21 

Tuesday 

18 

852 

7 

C 

0 

5 

0 

30 

3*91 

23 23 

Wednesday 

19 

353 

7 

6 

0 

6 

0 

36 

4-91 

23 26 

Thursday 

20 

354 

7 

7 

6 

0 

0 

30 

5*91 

23 26 

Friday 

21 

855 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

37 

6-91 

23 27 

Saturday 

22 

350 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

87 

7-01 

23 27 

Sunday 

23 

357 

7 

9 

6 

0 

0 

37 

8-91 

23 27 

Monday 

21 

358 

7 

10 

6 

7 

0 

38 

9-91 

23 26 

Tuesday 

25 

359 

7 

10 

0 

8 

0 

88 

10-91 

23 25 

Wednesday 

2G 

1 300 

7 

10 

6 

9 

0 

89 

11-91 

23 24 

Thursday 

27 

301 

7 

11 

6 

9 

0 

89 

12*91 

23 22 

Friday 

28 

302 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

40 

13*91 

23 19 

Saturday 

29 

303 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

14*91 

23 10 

Sunday 

80 

804 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

15-91 

23 13 

Monday 

31 1 

305 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

42 

16-01 

23 8 



CjOLLE:iSi:3DjRi.K. FOK. 1©18. 


Januarp. 

1 3 ulp. 

s 

• « • 

6 

13 

20 

27 
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Rovember. 
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India in 1916 


The Ji'ytory of India dur njj tlic socoiul and 
tarl of tho tluid year oi llie ^val• has hern che- 
quered. In one sense the war has imposed less 
Irain on the country. Tlio Indjan Army 
Jorps which thrown into the light in 1914 pro- 
^ded the only available trained reserve in 
he British Empire was Withdrawn before the 
lu liter of 1915 Part of it returned to cantou- 
uents, part went on service to Egypt and Meso- 
lotamia. But on the other hand tlie jirc^ress 
if events m Mesopotamia brought tho figliting 
icaror to her doors Wiion the last edition ol 
lie Year Book was issued tho news of th'J un- 
ortunate victory of Cte.siphoii, near Baghdad, 
ras slowly flltoring through Thereafter the 
anipaign in Mesopotamia was a record of 
oroic failure After desperate lighting the , 
'^d Force, principally coiiijioscd of British 
loops, had to abandon tho attempt to fut a i 
ia<h to tho beleaguered gaiTiSon of JCut-al- I 
juara which surrendered ; a season o, iinusiial- j 
^ sickliness subsecpiently scvciely tiled the | 
roops of tho Field Foieo a laigo part of India i 
I'as converted into a hospital tor tho sick and ■ 
mounded Both in tlie conduct of thecampa gn ' 
nd u tho treatment of the sick and wounded , 
hero was occasion lor sharp ciiticiKiu ; this has 
men remedied and a vast iiiprovoment liu.s been 
llected in the organisation and control ol the 
roops In Mesopotamia, auguring w'eil lor 
ho day when the olteusne wid be resumed. 

Those unfortunate episodes had no reflex 
ctiou on India itself. Our enemies weie busy 
t onr gates Emissaries from tlie Cential 
lowers and their subordinate Allies were 
norgetlc in Afghanistan and amongst the trlbcs- 
len of the North-West Frontu'r But Ills 
dajesty the Amir, faithful to his pledge of 
leutralitv, closely kept the peace. The stnrers- 
ip of strite on tho Frontier failed to cause seri- 
ns trouble, lu some places tliey wore counteied 
>y their foUow tribesmen. There were certain 
iorms and excursions* but except for the I 
^soclation with the Mesopotamian campaign 
ndia has felt in a wholly minor degree tho in- ' 
luence of the war. 

Materially ihe year was one of abounding 
irosperity. The season of 1915 was a good one: ^ 
ho monsoon of 1910 w as one of the most copious 
acorded. The cause of complaint, where it 
xistod, w’as of too much ram, not too little. 
Tie conditions set up by the war induced a large 
Lomand for Ind an produce at high prices; 
he absence of foreign comi>etltioii in many , 
taples caused an exceptional demand for Indian ! 
aanttfactures at remunerative prices to spring ; 
ip. Materially therefore the year 1916 was for j 
ndia one of altogether remarkable prosperity. | 
'n^de and manufactures flourished; money . 
KMiied into the country ; and these conditions { 
rare rioted in periodical bursts of speculation 
a CWcutta and Bombay, 


In -cvcral important re.qiocls too the flnancial 
and economic organisation of India proved its 
soundness under tho strain of war. In the 
Budget of 1915 no fresh taxation w^as Imposed, 
Goveinmcut prclerring to meet tho deficit that 
arose by temporary borrowing. This course was 
impractit able in 1910, owing to tho prolongation 
of the war, and in the Budget tutroduced in 
March it w%as decided to raise three niillions 
sterling by additional taxation chiefly by tm- 
poit and oxpoit dutio.s and an enhancement of 
the income tax. Ttiis, the lai’gest enhancement 
of Indian taxation in any blngle year, was cheer- 
fully a*-ccpted as one of the responsibilities of 
W’ar. The revenue lias come in so well that the 
Government is assured of alarge siiiplus hi 1917 , 
that surplus has been anticipated in part in 
order to discharge tempoiaiy debt in Loudon. 
In ordinary years India boiiows largely in 
London for cajiital expenditure; India has not 
borrow’cd in J>ondon but has repaid Jior float- 
ing debt , slic lias raised in India a loan of nearly 
seven eioies of rupees— the laigcst In her modern 
hlstoiy—foi cuiieiit reiquiroments The Indian 
currency system, wTueh wnis for the first time 
8ul)jc(ted to Die tCbt of wai, emerged with com- 
plete credit; the flueluatious ot Indian exchange 
wer(‘ insignlileant, Indians also invested sub- 
stantial suiiii, m the British War loans, and fur- 
ther liglitcned tlie pressuio in the London 
money market by rcpuichasing muny Indian 
scturiti(*.s quoted tlicro. 

The danger is lest India, absoibcd in this 
material prospcrit.v, should become loss alive to 
the transcendental ethical issues Involved in tho 
, war. The w'ar charifes are innumerable; the 
flow of funds for every object w'Wch aims at 
alleviating tlio distress caused by the war is 
continuous In this great work the Buling 
Bilnecs and Indiiin Chiefs are v'eing with the 
gcuero.,ity of British India. Novertlieloss there 
is manifest a eeitain tendency to sigh for peace 
not iK'caubO the great objeets for which the war 
is Iw'ing fought have been secured, but because 
of tho strain of continuous loss, even if chiffly 
borne by others Then tho political truce which 
was inaugurated at tho outset of tho war is 
being disturbed. Some Indians are chaflug at 
the non- arrival of the liberal reforms which 
will follow the termination of the war. Others 
view w'lth jealousy not unniingled with dis* 
trust, the great attentiou paid to the Dominions, 
to w’hat seems to be tlie exclusion of India. 
Ambitions and hopes are being fostered which 
cannot be satisfied in full without a substantial 
revolution in Indian polity. These issues oie 
perhaps the inevitable growths from a war 
wliicli Is chiefly waged In a distant theatre. 
They lie on the surface rather than at the roots. 
But they arc ruffling the surface of tranquil 
India, although they have nowhere weakened 
by a fraoGon the determination that tills war 
must be fought to a finish 



The History of India in Outline. 


Ho history of India can be proporllohate, 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same defect. Even a wbolfRaU* acceptance as 
history of mytholruy, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though It n)akep ple- 
turt'sque, the many gaps that exist In the early 
history of India: and, though the labours of 
modeim gcograplierr and archteologlsts hove been 
amarJngjy fruitful. It cannot be exptct<'d that 
these gaps will evei be filled to any appn'clable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outlint' of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up to \\w time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to hlin many 
alluring and mysterious fields for spi'Ciilatlon. 
There are, for example, to this day castes that 
believe thty sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed " from an impossible boat 
on the shores of a highly improbable sea and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful 
ments equally dlfflcnlt of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a .sch nee. But 
from the Jataka stories and tlie Puranas, 
much valuable Information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other oiiglnal sourcis, it has been 
dlstlllod by a numb( r of wilt^TS. 

The oithovlox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than liOOO years b('fore 
Christ, with the wai waged on the banks of the 
Jumna bi'tween the sons of Kuiii and the 
sons of Pandu ; but the inoderti crillc pn’fer^- 
to omit several of those rernoti! ei'nturies and 
to toKe 600 B C., or t hereabout h as his start* 
lug point. At that time much of tiie country 
was covered with forest, but the Arvan races, 
who had entered India from the north, had 
established In parts a form oi ei\ili/atlon f.^r 
superior to that of the aboriginal sa\ages, and 
to this day tin re survive citlis, like Benares, 
founded by those Invaders. In like iiinnner 
the Drovidlon Invaders noin an unknown land, 
who overran the Becenn and the Soutinni 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the almilgines. 
and. at a much lati'r peiiod, were theniHlvea 
subdued by the Ar\ans, Oftlie.“e two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Arvan is the beltei known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of wliich there 
Is authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bllinr, 
on the Hanges. It wa** In, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddid'sm had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Btinbisara by name, was the fiitnd and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. The King mentioned 
was a contempoiary of Dai ins, autoi'rat of 
Peisla (521 to 485 B. C.) who annexed the 
ludui valley ami formed from his conquest 
UD Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De- 
tailed history, however, does not bicome pos- 
atble until the invasion of Alexander in 326 B.C. 

Alexander the Great. 

That great eoklh r had crossed the Hindu Kush 
In the previous year anti had captured Aornos, 
on ihe Upper Indue. In the spring of 326 he 
cros'ed »6e river at Ohind, roctlved the sub- 
nation of the King of Taxila, and ma?ch d 
againrt Toma who ruled the fertile couniry 
between the riven Hyda^ (Jbelum) and 


Akesines (Cli .nab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydasp(‘8. and crossing the Chenab and 
Kavi. But at the Kiver Hvphasis (Bias) hli 
weary tioop? mutinied, and Alexander was 
forced to turn back and ntlre to the Jhelum 
where a Hect to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexandei's mar*.h through Mekran and Persia 
to Babvlon, and of the voyage of Ncarchua 
up the Persian Gulf Is the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but is not part of the lilstoiy 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and left behind him officers 
to carry on tlie Oovc'rnment of the kingdoms 
he had conqui red : but his death at Babylon, 
in 32.3, distroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as notliing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two y<ars Ills successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenized. 

The leader of the revolt against Alexander's 
generals w'as a voiing Hindu, Chandragupta 
wlio was an IllegUhnale member of the Itoyal 
Famllv of Magadha. He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he Is hald to have been able to place 
600,000 troops in th(‘ field against Seh'ucus, 
(f) whom Babylon had passi'd on the dt‘ath of 
Alexander, i his was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be, faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded laiween the S>rlan and Indian 
moiiarchs which hd't the latter the first para- 
mount Soveieign of India (321 B. C.) with his 
enpital at Patuliputiii, the modern Patna and 
Banktpore. Of CHiandragupta’s court and ad- 
miiiDtiatlon a very full account Is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
eomidled by Megast Inmes, the ambassador 
sent to Imllu by Seleucns. His memorable 
ndgn (nded In 207 B. V. when he was suc- 
ceed! d by his son Blndiisara, who in his turn 
was suecocdid by Asoica (2G9 — 231 B. C.) who 
record! d the evimts of hiS nign In numerous 
inscilptions. This king, in an unusually 
bloody war. oih.h d to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinpa (the Northern Circan) and then 
Ixcoming a conveit to Buddhism, resolved 
for the futuie to abstain from conquest by 
force of aims. The couKiqnenccs of the con- 
version of Aboka w'ere amazing. Re was not 
IntoliTant of other nllgions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his " children ”. 
But lie inltlati'd measuri's for the propagation 
of his doctrine with tlu' result that ‘‘Buddhism, 
which had hitherto b!'en a menly local sect In 
the valley of the Gangi s, was transformed into 
one of the gr!‘utebt n iigions of the world — the 
greatest, piobablv, if miasured by the number 
of adherents. This is Asoka’s claim to bo re- 
member! d ; this it la which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only in the hDtory of India, but 
In that of the world." The wording of hte 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
gr«*at miHsionarv, and it Is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on In the mins 
of hU palace may throw yet more light on his 
character and times. On nls death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pKH:cg. Even during bis 
ret^ there had boen signs of new forcea at woric 
on the borderland of India, where the lade* 
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pendent klnf;doms of Bactrla and Parthla had 
DWD formed, and pubsoquent to It there wor 
fro4iu n' Greek raids Into India. The Greek 
to Ba^rla, howv. r, ••on d mt with »aod ihf 
overwhelming force of the w(‘8tward migration 
of the Yuoh-chi horde, whicli, in the first cen- 
tury A. [)., also ousted the Jndn-Partiilan kings 
from Afghanistan and No th-VV( Pt( rn India. 

The first of these Yu«h-chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphises II (A. 1). 85 — 125), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
power cnstw'ard us far as Benares. Ills son 
Kanlshka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. He gnatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital. Under liim the 
power of the Kushan clan of the Yuih-chi 
reached its zenith and did not begin to dtcay 
until the end of the second centurv, concurn ntl\ 
with the rise In middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which construct<>d the Am.Mnxati stupa, 
“ one of the most elaborate and pn'cijus monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man.” 



The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourth century there 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty w’hici 
of great importance, its founder 
chlt'f, his Fon Samudragupta, wlih^rul 
some fifty years from A.D 32(1, was a king of 
the greatest distinction. Hh aim cf subduing 
all India was not Indeed fulfilled but lie wa> 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms cf 
the South and cvem from Cevlon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of th«* 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rul(‘ of 
his son, Chandmgiipta, was equally distin- 
guished and is coinmemornted In an inscription 
on the famous Iron pillar near Dellii, as well as 
In the writings of the Chinese pllgiitn Fa-hlen 
who pays a great tribute to the equitabi** 
administration of the country. It was not 
until th3 middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty hecfan to wane- 
in face of the onset of the White Huih fiom 
Central Asia — and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, appanmtly 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose. In A.l), 60fi, ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire, This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambaia, conquer'd Northern India and ex- 
tended his tf'rritory South to the Nerbudda. 
Imitating Asoka In many wavs, this Emp<Tor 
yet ” felt no embarrH.s<ment in paving adoration 
in turn to Siva, tlie Sun, and Buddha .it a great 
public ceremonial ” Of ids tlnu'K a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese ** Master of the T.aw,” Hiuen Tsiang 
by name. Harsha was thi- last niitive para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India ; on his 
death in 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly a\enged. 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of ’ntenu'clno strife whicn 
lasted for a century and a half. 


Tbe Andhras and Hajpats. 

In the meanttme In Southern India the 
Andbtaa had attained to great proqiertty and 


carried on a considerable trade with OreeoUi 
Egypt and Eome, as well as with tliO East 
rin lr domination jaded In the fifth century 
A.D. and a num bdUiiin ew dynastl. s, of whion 
the Pallavas weiw|||^o‘»t important, b(‘gao 
to appear. Tne WgfmnB made way In turn 
for the Chalukvn^HPb for two centuries re- 
mained the moot TOportant Deccan <lvnasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
the fortunes ot the SouthiTn dynasties are bo 
I nvolved, and In many cases so little known., 
that to recount them brk fly is Impossible. 
F(‘w names of note «tand out from the record, 
oxe^'pt thos(' of Vlkramaditya (lltb century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account I** given below. 
In fact the hhlory of mediuvul India Is slngu* 
laily devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
a stat<’ of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which prevailed In Europe of 
tliat time, and materials for the history of 
thes<‘ centuries are very scanty. In the absence 
of any powerful rulers tlie jungle began to 
gain back' wliat had been wrested from it : 
ancient capitals fell Into ruins from which in 
some cases Hioy have not even yet been dls- 
turb('d, and the' aborigines and various fondgn 
tribes b^'gan to aasert thi'mselves so succesa* 
fuliv that the Ar’^an elemdit was ctiiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and tlie Eastern Punjab 
ft h not thert fori* so much for the political aa 
for the religion^ and soda! history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event — If a slow process may be call- 
«‘d an event — of tlie middle ages was the tran- 
dtlon from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
nnce of the old four-fold division of Brahmans, 
Kshattrlvas, Valsyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and im- 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations. But tids social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in Ita 
embrace the many barbarians and foroignera 
III tlie country w)io were outside it. The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Hajpnts as wariiors In the place of the Kshattri- 
vas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
tbe 8th centurv and spread, from their two 
original homes in Bajputana and Oudh, Into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting elans 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- 
dom which (‘xerclsed an Influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to Its size. The only 
other kingdom of Importance was that of 
Kanaul— In the Doab and Southern Oudh— 
which still retained some of the power to which 
it had roaciied In the days of Harslia, and of 
whirl) the renowm extended to China anJ 
\rabla. 

With the end of the period of anarchy, th« 
political history of India centres round the 
Hajputa. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
Cliauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and- so on. Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Rathora (circ 1040 A.D.) aod 
the dynasty then founded by that branch tof 
the Oaharwara of Benares became one of tlie 
most famoua in India Later in the aaaM 
oentnry tho Chanlians were united, nnd liy 
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114(8 one of them could boast that he had oou* 
ouercd all the country from the vindhyai to the 
HbBilayaa. ineludinff D^i already a fortress 
a imndred years old. lir of this con* 
aueror was Prtthwl cliampion of the 

fiUndus against the ]lUM|cdanB. with his 


deaUi In battle (1192) «ttil the golden ago of 
ttie new civilization that Iwd been evolved out 
of chaos; and of the greatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples 
and forts of the llajput states and In the two 

E t philosophical systems of Sankaracliarya 
th century) and llamanuja (twelfth cen* 
). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved^ it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only in lilagadlia at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before the new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in Sind, less tlian a hundred years aftiu 
the death of the Prophet In 632. But the 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ohazul, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of his, Mahmud 
(967-1080) made repeated raids into the heart 
of India, capturing places so far apart as 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Soinnath in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a port of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of the 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal. 
IMthwl Eai, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at lahore 
(1206) and his vast khigdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically independent sovereignties. 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
of D^hi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and Is remembered by the great mosque ho 
built near the modern Delhi. Between his 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in 
1626, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings, stand out with disthiction. One of these 
, was Ala-ud-din (1296-1316), whose many cx- 
t^tlons to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kbigs, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator. Another was Piroz 
of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
tratton was In many respects admirable, but 
widoh ended, on his abdication. In confusion. 
In the relra of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1418), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for B3Von months at the mercy of the 
Tnridah conqueror Taimur. It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Mflmndar Lodi, began to recover. Uis son, 
Ibrahim. atUl further extended the kingdom 
that hao been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, 
In 1626, and there was then established In 
India the Mnadtal dynasty. 

Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled 
Jfi oapat^ Other than Delbl up to this date 


wore of comparative unimportance, though 
some great men appeared among them, in 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmani dynasty made names for themselves, 
especially in the long wars they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
also was Adil Klian, a Turk, who found^ (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adll Shahls. It was 
one of his successors who emshed the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
j which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modem times It be- 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads In the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowed to tlu'ir ending, and although the sixteenth 
century saw tlio first European settlements in 
Ibdbw it will be convenient here to continue 
^j[|b(<f|Mrativ 0 of Mahomedan India almost to 
of tile Mughal Empire. How Babar 
MpH IlqUil lias already been told. His son, 
HuHflyufi, -greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1640) and driven 
into exile by Bhor Kiian, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1546. 
The Bur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king- 
dom. When Humayun died (1556) bis eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
authority, and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for ids military prowess, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
lias been surpaased by few. His son, Jehangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jaban, 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buildings — the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace at 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Ltdiore. 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu- 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of Incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjld at DelhL The 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of thorn, Aurangz^, in 1068. 
This Emperor’s rule was one of cemstant 
intrigue and fighting In every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years’ struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, under the leadership of Sivajl, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politios. His bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangseb all the more 
anxious to establish his Bmpire on a firm basis 
la the south, but he was unatfie to hold his 
many conquestd, and bn Ids deatii (Wf) the 
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Bmpire, for which his three eons were fighting, 
cotiM not bo hold together. Internal (Usorder 
and Macatha oncroacbmenls continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and In 1789 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Madlr Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried all before 
him. On his vnthdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Marathas began to make the 
most of the opportunity offered to them by 
puppet rulers at Delhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the 
history of Mahomedan India. Emperors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their tonitoryand power 
liad long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama' to India In 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a great Empire 
In the East. That idea was soon realized, for, 
from 1600 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Vicero5a In 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque — laid the 
foundations of a great Empire and of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken in 1610, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day in the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of churches and forts on the 
shores of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with which the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate their 
rellfidon and to the care they took to defend 
their settlements. There were great soldiers 
and great missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in the latter. But 
the glory of Empire loses something of Its 
lustre when it has to bo paid lot. and the con- 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on their 
possessions in India and RIalaya, was found 
•almost Intolerable. The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1680 to 1640, 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was unequal to the task of competing | 
in the East with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch bad little difficulty in wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1796 and 1811 England took aU 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands. 

The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all throuf^ the sixteenth century. 
The first En^bman to land in India Is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
tureis, but trade between the two countries 
toaUy dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
ponied the East India Company which had 
bbm formed in londcm. Eaotoilea In India 
weie fOmiiM cmlF aftm Portuguese and Dotdi 
uilfOiMiuttvMidMn ovotomae^ notalMy In the 
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sea %fht off Swally (Suvall) In 1612. TtiO 
first factory, at Surat, was for many yeifi 
the most Important English foothold tn the 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, including Fort Bt. George, MadtiSi 
(1640) and Hvghli (1661). In the history 
of these early years of British enteipr^ in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark * it also illustrates the weak- 
ness of the Por aguese at that date, since in 
return the King of England undertrok to pro^ 
tect the Portuguese in India against tnelr 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch. CromwelL 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtains 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s right to trade in the l^st; and 
tliat right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Bivaji and by the general 
disorder prevalent In India. Accordingly, tn 
1686, the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announood 
its Intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue as may be the foun- 

dation of a large, well-grounded, sure Englislli 
dominion In India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzeb. The 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
laid by Job Chamock until after a humiliat- 
ing peace had been concluded with that 
Emperor, and, owing to the difficulties In which 
the Company found Itself in England, there 
was little chance of any Immediate change for 
the better. The union of the old East India 
Company with the ntw one which had been 
formed in rivalry to It took place In 1708, and 
for some years peaceful development followed; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from the pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marat^s. 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out from 
England, end rebellions like tliat led by 
Keigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such condittons 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was in this respect peculiarly fortunate; the 
long list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungicr to Hastings and Baffles, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, 
finest Empire-builders the world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmaiic, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, whe 
founded Pondicherry and Chandenmgore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of the devdopment of Brltldi rule* 

Tbe Freniffi Wm. 

When war broke out between Bnglnnd nnff 
7 mm hi Hilt the Tienob hsd 
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•trong iKMltion in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
hito three large States — Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Uyiore— >and a number of potty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Goveniorof Pondicher- 
ry, bad Intervened with success, and when 
liadras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1740) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
deputy of the Nizam's who ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, however, kept .Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it. 
The treaty of Alx-ia-Chapelle restored .Madras 
to the English. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1750-64) when Clive achlovf'd enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. This war arose from Duplcdx sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Biadras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Duplelx’s officers, the Marquis 
de Bussy, persuad('d the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had entablished his 

E ower, and in return the Northein Circars, 
etween Orlsa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years’ war 
(1756-03). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, who had becui 8(*nt 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort Ut. David and Invested Madras. But 
the victory wldch Colonc'l (Sir Eyre) Coote 
won at Wandlwash (1760) and the surrender 
of PDndicherry and Glngee put an end to tlio 
French ambitions of Empire In Soutliern India. 
Pondicherry passed more tlian once from the 
one nation to the other before si'ttling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
minialure. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were fighting the third 
French war in the South they became involved 
In grave diCBcultlcs in Bengal, where Slraj-ud- 
Daula had acceded to power. The head- 
quarters of the English at Calcutta wore 
threatened by that ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. They refused and 
he marched against them with a largo army. 
Some of the English took to their ships and 
made off down the river, the rest surrendered 
and were cast into the Jail known as the 
“ Black Hole.” From this small and stlillng 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who w'as at Madras. 
Immediatoly sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757). and, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chanderna- 
gore. The Nawab Slraj-ud-Daula then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of goo Buropfians. 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artUlerv against the Nawab’s host or over 
50,000. The result was the historic battle of 
Plaisev (June 23) in which Clive, aHer hesi- 
Uttoff* on the course to be pursued, routed 
UMTBawtb, Mir Jaior was put on the throne 


at MursbidabatL and the price of this honour 
was put at £ 2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-four 
Parganas. In the year after Plassey, C.ive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
the Oudh army that was threatening Mir 
Jafar, in eacli case with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
.fafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in his 
place. This ruler moved hla capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue with tlio Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fired by his followers were 
the signal for a general rising in Bengal. 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoys 
were massacred, but his trained regiments 
were defeated at Ghcrla and OodeynuUah, and 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh. But In 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in ins own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
leaders from tlio guns. Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the joint forces of Shah Alam, 
the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawib of Oudh 
in the battle of Buxar. In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassiw) returned as Governor. 
*‘Two landmarks stand out In liis pt licy. First, 
he souglit the substance, aliliough not the 
name, of territorial power, undt*r the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, lie desired to purify tlio Company’s 
service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a rtasonable pay from honest 
sourciH. In neltlier respiHJt were his plaus 
carried out by ills immediate successors. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of Cllvo, 
as our military supremacy dates from his vic- 
tory at Plassey." Before Clive left India, 
in 1767, he liad readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by which the English 
received the revenues and maintained the 
army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
111 the Nawab. The performance of his se- 
cond task, the purification of the Company’s 
service, was hotly opposed but carrioa out. 
He died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
” great and meritorious services to his country.” 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that CMve 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the re forms settled by the Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Pliilip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun- 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revenue collection, greatly im- 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts o( justice and some srmhl- 
anoe of a j;x>lice force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Oovetnor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1775 
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bd WES the first Governor-General, Dominated 
ohder an Act of Parliament passed in the 
previous year. His flnanciai reforms, and the 
forced contributions he enacted from tiie 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ trial be fore the House 
of lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the chargis. But there is much more 
for which his administration is justly famous. 
The recovery of thi* Warathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states. 
One frontier was closed against filaratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
BohUias, who were intriguing with the 
BJarathas. In Western India h(* found hlmst if 
committed to the two Maratlia wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
m«.nt to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon wlicre the Rlaiathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South — 
where interference froin Madras had ahrady 
led (17(iP) to what is known as the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hydcr Ali 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with tlio-ic two poUn- 
tates. The Nizam lie won over by diplomacy, 
but against H>der All he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Cooto. llyder 
Ail died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
W'as made with his son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provincis that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a gnat 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. He was succeedid, 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Euiopeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 
Judicature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service 
he separated the (unctions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers” 
and “ merchants ” of th(’ Company into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Jxird Cornwallis is b<‘tter known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (See article 
on lAnd Revenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of ofllcc which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
In 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
Mend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French In general, and ” the Corsican ” 
In particular, wore the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few vears before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties In India, and be formed the 
aeltome of definitively ending French schemes 
In Alda by placing himself at the bead of a 
arest Indian oonledemoy. He started by ob- 
felaiitg from the Hawab of Oudh tbe cesston of 


largo tracts of territory in lieu of payments 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
woo over the Nitam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on tne fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall of 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Alaratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Oaekwar of Baroda, Slndhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur— 
had still to be brought Into the British 
net. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Bassein which led to the 
third Maratlia war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur as 
a betrayal of Maiatha indepc'ndenoe. In this, 
the most successful of Biitlsh campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Willmgton) and General (Lord) Lake carried 
all before the m, the one by his victories at 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Aligarh 
and Laswari. Later operations, such as Coio- 
iicl Monson’s retnat through Central India, 
were less fortunate. ’J'lie great acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
so expi'nslve that the Court of Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peaeo at any price. He, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India, 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruler, Lord Minto. He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. His foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as he opened 
r<‘Iations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Rani it 
Singli, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the loyal ally of the British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira, 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who liad 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, the English, under General 
Ochterlony. were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagauli (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same year he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con- 
duct of the Pindaris, gang? of Fathan or Bohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
Claris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the lUiJput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of hw terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1828. all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British Interests were per- 
manently secured from the Persian Gull to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Bastings, ond his five years' rule <l829-jefi) 
are memorable for tbe first Burmese war ana 
tbe eaptme of Bbaxatpor. Tbe former Ofcca- 
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ttoo tuulertAkcii owning to tho intiolcnt dc- 
i)iaiid« AQd xaidD of tlie BurmeBe, and result^^d 
id tile 9drmefle ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
Qt Martaban and thoir claims to the lovvcr 
l^viaces. The capture ot iduiratpiir by 
Lord Combermero (18-6) wijnjd out the repulse 
Vrtilch General lake liad received there twenty 
years earlier. A di»j»uted siiceesHioii ou this 
occasion led to the British iuterveiitioii. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Loid Willinni 
Bontlnck, was the next Govenior-General. 
His epitaph by Macaulay, says ; “ He abo- 
lished cruel rites ; he i tfaced humiliating 
distinctions ; lie gav(' liberty to the expiesslon 
ot public opinion ; hJs constant study was to 
(‘levatc tho inteileetual and moral eharucter 
of tho nations committed to his charg('.” 

Some of his flnaueial n forms, forced on him 
from England, and Ills widening of the gates 
by which edneatijd Indians could enter tho 
service of tho Company, Wen' most uniopular 
at the time, but were (‘( lipsed by the acts he 
took for the abolition ot Salt, or widow-burn- 
ing, and the suppression — uitli tho help of 
Captain Sloeman- of the ijrofessJona! I'.ere- 
dltary assnasins known as 77/(e/v. In 1832 lie 
annexed ('aehar, and, two years later, Coorg. 

'I ho incompetence of the rule r of Mysore toreed 
him to take that State also under British ad- 
ministration— wlu're it remained until 1881. 
His rule was marked in othei \.ays by the des- 
patch of the first steamship that made the pas- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his si'ttle* 
lueut of tho long educational eontr(>\ersy in 
favour of the advocates of luHtnietlon in English 
and tho Vernaculars. Lord AV’iUiam Bentmck 
left India (J83.') with his progiammo ot leiorms 
unfinished. Ihe new Chaiter Act f)f 183.1 laul 
brought to a close the coin men lal busiiiesK oi 
tlio Coinpauy and emphasized their K'sltion ns 
rulers of au Indian Empire in trust for the 
Crown. By it the whole administration, as >\ell | 
the legislation of the eonutry, was placed ] 
in the hands ot the (fovcrnor-General in i 
t'ouncll, and authority was given to create a j 
Presidency of Agra. Before his ndlremont Btm- 
tlnck assumed the statutory title of Govcriior- 
Oeneral of India (18)1), thus marking tlie pio- 
gress of consolidation since Warn-n Ha.stings in 
3 774 became the first Govenioi-Geiieial ot lort 
tViUiani. BIr Charles jMetealfe, being senior 
member of Coimeil, suec ’eded l.oid William 
Bontlnck, and clnrlng his short temm' of olllce 
carried into execution his iuedeeessor s measures 
for giving entire liberty to the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

VI 1th tlie apiKiliitment of Lord \uekland as 
Governor-General (1836-12) theie began a new 
ora of war and eomiuest, ik'fort; Jf-aving 
London he announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the pixispeet of “promoting eduen- 
tloa and knowledge, and of extending tlie bkw- 
Inus of t?ood Goveniniont ami liappincas to 
nilltlons in India ; “ but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expctll- 
tlon to Afghanistan, which dragged in its train 
the an^gkatlon of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
Inclusion of Baluchistan in the inxitectorate 
of Bidla. The flnst .A.f^an war w'as under- 
taken partly to counter the Russian advance 


in Gentral Asia and partly to place on tlie 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object was easily attained (1880) and for two 
years Afghanistan reiiiahicd in the military 
occupation of the British. In 1841 Sir 
Alexandir Burnea was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten 8uifcr«‘d the same 
fate ill an Interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed. 'J'he British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphlristonc, was old and feeble, and 
after two months’ delay ho led his army of 
4, .'500 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth of winter. Between Kabul 
! and Jallalabad tJio whole force pjcrlshed, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydon wa.s tho only survivor who reached 
the latter city. Lord El hm borough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relievo Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Kott, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and Joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). The 
baza.nr at Kabul was blown up, the pri- 
soners reseiied, and the* army returned to India 
leaving Do.st Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession ot his throne. Ihe drama ended 
wlrh a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
Ellen borough and tho parade through tho 
Punjab of tho (spurious) gates of Somnath 
taken fiom the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord J'lllen borough’s other wars — tho con- 
tjucst ol Sind by Sir ( harles Napier and the 
supi)rcssion of an outbieak m Gwalior — Were 
followed by hi'-' recall, and tlie appointment 
of Sir llejiry (IstL ord) Hardinge to be Gover- 
nor-Gt'inral. A soldier Govc'riior-Gimenil 
w’as not umiceeptable, for it was felt that a trial 
ot Htiergth w'Sh imminent between the Brltlsli 
and tile remaining Hindu ])o\ver in India, the 
Sikhs. Bnnjit Singh, the louiidrr of the Bikh 
Kingdom, had died in 183ft, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years <-urli»T. He left no sou cajable of ruling, 
and the khalsa, or centrnl coiiufil of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure its strength 
with the British sepoys. The intrigues of twro 
t men, Lal Singh and Kej Singh, to obtain the 
I supreme power led to their erohs.ing the ButleJ 
I and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Goiigli. the t'oinmandcr-in-Chief, and the Gov- 
. rriior-G«m(‘raI hurried to the frontier, and 
; w'itliia three w'ceks four pltchi'd battles woni 
J fought- at Mudki, Ferozcsliah, Aliwal and 
Subiaou. 'I’lio Bikhs wen' driven across tho 
' Sutlej and Lalioro sum ndered to the British, 
but the proN hire was not annexed. By tho 
terms of mace the Infant DhuKep Singh was 
, reeognizerf as Itajali ; IMajor Henry La^vTeuc<-‘ 
w'as iipvoliited Bcsidciit, to assist the Sikh 
Gouncil ol Itegcney, at Lahore : the Jullun- 
diir Doab was added to British territory ; tho 
! Bikh army' was limited ; and a IMtish fore«‘ 
was sent to garrison the Punjab on lieliaif of 
the child Bajah. Lord Hardinge returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by Jjctrd 
Dalhousic, tlio greatest of Indian proconsi la. 

Dalbouslo had only been in India a few 
months when tho second Sikh wur broke out. 
la the attack on tho 81kh ix>sitk>n at Chaimi- 
Wfda tho BriUidii lost £|400 ol&?cis and iBOii 


The Sep^y ^ 


\ beiMet foor giisi and tbe dolona of tlnoe r«i0- 
f meiite; but Mote telofueeaistits eoald arrive 
from Sofilaad, btlagliig fibr Ohanee Napier aa 
Coiimiairae]>l]i*Cbtof, Lord Oongh bad re* 
stored his reputation by the victory df Gajrat 
wblefa absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
A.S a oonseouenoe the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), Its pacifica- 
tion being so well carried out, under the two 
lAwrences that on the outbreak cf the Mutiny 
eight years later It remained not only quiet but 
lojral In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
Ul-treatment of British merchants in Ban goon 
Ilie lower valley ot the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Bangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pern, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war Bri- 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousie s tenure of 
office. His *' doctrine of lapse” by whi« h 
British rule was substituted for Indian In 
States where continued misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
into practice in the cases of Satara, Jliansi, and 
Nagpur (which last namtd State became the 
Central Provinces) where the rulers ditd with- 
out leaving male heirs Oudh was annexed 
on account of its misrule Dalhousie left 
many other marks on India lie rtformt d 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
the railways, telegraplis and postal system, and 
completed the great Ganges canal Ho also 
detached the Government of Bengal from the 
charge of the Governor-General, and summont d 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India 
Finally, In education he laid down the lines 
of a department of public instruction and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors It was hh mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, was by many critics 
in England attributed to his passion for 
change. 

The Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
In 1858, and in the following year the sepovs 
of the Bengal army mutinitd and all the 
valley of the Ganges from Delhi to Patna rose 
in rebellion. The causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to (stimate, but aie probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pro- 
gress of English civilisation , in the spreading 
of falw rumours tliat the whole of India was 
to be subdued , in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri- 
tish leadership , and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater share in the 
^vemmont of the country Added to this, i 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 
Finally there was the story — not devoid of 
tmth-^that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered tliem 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
:Uie Army without many of its beet officers 
who were employed In civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Dalhoos|e*s wazaings, below the number he 
onp|if4ered eii^t|ar for safety. On May 10 


the sepm at Meerut zo^ in mutiny, out ikum 
a few Soropeans, and, unchecked by the 
Buiopean garrisoD, ivent off to Delhi whm 
next mommg the Msdiomedans rose. Prom 
that centre ^e mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Low 
Bengal Bisings In the Punkb were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates, 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the stpoys, and Lawrence was subio- 
quenti} able to send a strong body of SlkhS to 
aid in the siege of Delhi The native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colours. In Central India, 
the contlDgcnts ot some ot the groat chkfti 
joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kej^ 
loyal by the influence of its minister, Sir Sa&r 
Jung 

Ihe interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
CaiMiporo and Lucknow, though In other plaW 
massacres and fight. ng occuried The Sl%e of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied the Bidge outside the town Barnard 
died of chokra tarly in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took ins place, was obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Arobdale Wilson. 

In August Nicholson arrived wltli a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab In the meantime the 
rebel force In Dellil was constantly added to 
by the arrl\al of new bodies of mutineers, 
attacks were ficqucnt and the losses heavy 
cholera and sunstroke can led off many victims 
on th( Bidge and wlun the final assault waa 
made in September the Delhi array could only 
parade 4,720 Infantry, of whom 1,960 were 
Puropeans llie arrival of siege guns madle 
it possible to advance the batteries on Septem 
ber 8, and bv the 13th a breach was made. 

On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held In reserve. 
Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
Hone and Salkcld, Col Cr mpbcll lea his men and 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls. 

By nightfall the Brltlbh, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
foothold in the city Six davs’ street fighting 
followed and Delhi was won , but the gallant 
I Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 
party Bahadur Shah was taktn prisoner, and 
his two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sepovs mutinied on June 27 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Peshwa, a wlUing leader in spite of his former 
professions of lojalty There a Lnropean 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and hold out for 22 daySf^sur- 
renderlng only on the guarantee of the Nana 
tliat they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allahabad They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
I before the eyes of their wives and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdered In 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just b«- 
I fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
I forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
i small garrison held out In the Residency from ^ 

July 2 to September 25 against tremcadovia & 

odds and enduring the most fearful hardsi%^ J 
The relievtng force, tfhder Havelock and Ott^ 
ram, was itsell Invested, and the ^ 
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not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived in November. Fighting continued for 

i s month! in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
naiiy reduced, and In Central India, whore 
Sir Hugh Eose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited EanI of Jhansl — who 
died at the bead of her troops — and Tantla Topi 

Transfer to the Crown, 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the- out- 
set by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which tiansferred the entire ad- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
In the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- j 
General received the title of Viceroy. "J’hc ] 
European troops of the Company, numbering , 
about 24,000 officers and men were — greatly | 
resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the 
Eoyal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November 1. 1858, the Viceroy 
announced In Durbar at Allahabad that Qnecii 
Victoria had assumed the government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious 
toleration. A principle already enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was n in forced, and 
all, of every race or creed, wore to bo admitted 
as far as possible to those offices In the Queen’s 
service for which they might be nuallfled. 
The aim of the Government was to be the bene- 
fit of all her subjects In India—” In their pros- 
perity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and In their gratitude our 
best reward.** Peace was proclaimed In July 
1859, and In tlie cold weather Lord Canning 
wont on tour in the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the ” policy of lapse ” was at an end. 
A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty. 
The India Councils Act (1801) augmented the 
Govemor-Oencral’s Council, and the Councils 
of Hydras and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By anotlicr Act of the same 
year High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted. To deal with the increased debt of 
India, Mr. James Wilson was sent from England 
to bo Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, Income tax, 
Acense duty, and State paper currency. Tn- 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy’s 
bMlth. I^dy Canning died in 1802 and this 
battened his departure for England where bo 
died in Juno of that year. His successor. Lord 
Elgiu, lived only a few months after his arrival 
in India, and was succeeded by Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, the “saviour of tin 
Fanjab.** 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John La wren ic 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
t^^m, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should be on^ to two, and in the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three : the 
srtUltii7 w^ to be almost Wholly Sun^eanJ 


The ro-organlsation was carried out In spite of 
financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenu«)S with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern ; but 
operations In Bhutan were all the dram made 
on the army in India while there-organising 
process was being carried on. Two severe 
famines — In Orissa (1866^ and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down the principle for the first time In Indian 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be held personally n'sponsible for taking 
every possible means to "avert death by starva- 
tion. He also created the Irrigation Depart- 
ment under Col. (^'Jr Richard) Strachey. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to he noted. 
One seriously tlireatcned the tea industry in 
Bengal. Tin; other was the consoqucnco of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place In Bombay during the 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton In- 
dustry caused by the American Civil War. 
The ** Share Mania,” however, did no perma- 
nent liarm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on th3 other hand, largely responsible for the 
series of splendid buildings begun in tliat city 
during the Governorship ol Sir Bartlo Frere. 
Sir John Lawrence retired In 1869, having 
passed throiigli every grade of the service, from 
an Assist int Magistracy to the Vlceroyalty. 
Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
Agricultural Department and Introduced the 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
the Impulse to local self-governmjmt. He also 
laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
duties, theieby enabling his successors to abo- 
lish the inter-provincial customs lines. Un- 
happily his vast schemes for the development 
of tlic country by extending comrauniCHtions 
of every kind were not carried out to the full 
by him, for he was murdered In the convict 
settlement of the Andaman Islands, In 1872. 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to exer- 
cise his abilities chiefly in the province of 
finance. A severe famine wlilcn threatened 
Lower Bengal In 1874 was successfully warded 
off by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma. The follow- 
ing year was notable for the deposition of the 
Gaik war of Baioda for misgovemment, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VIl), The visit 
of the Duke of Edinbnrgli to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those with whom he liad come In touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown. The Prince of Wales* 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj, and further en- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, In a durbar of great magnifleenoe 
held on January Ist, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
pn'ss of India. The Viceroy of that time, 
Lord Lytton, had, however, lo deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two successlvo 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known. The most 
strenuous exertions i^ere made to mitigate its 


in importing grain ; but the loss of life was 
timatra at 51 millions. At this time also 
Afghan affain onoe moro hcoame prox^i^ 




Russia ^in dentrd Asia. 



Second Afghan War. 

The Amir» Sber All, was found to be intriguing 
with Eussia and that fact, coupled with his 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
A&han War. The British forces advanced by 
throe routes — ^the Khyber, the Kurrara, and 
the Bolan — and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Easti^m Afghanistan. Sher Ali 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, who had been 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further oper- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, in spite of Sir D. Stewart's 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender. Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar. 
He was routed in tuni by Sir F. Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdrawal lighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 1001. 

In the meantime Lord Lytton iiad resigned 
(1880) and Lord lUpon was appointed Viceroy 
by the now Liberal Government. Lord Ripon’s 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
government which developed municipal Insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend tlie 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans In India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended In a compromise 
In 1884. Other reforms were the re establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties. Lord Dufferin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon In 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs : one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at lU^^alpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in- 
trigues with foreign Powers. The expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled 
to Ratnagiri, where he died on IGtli December 
1916. His dominions of Upper Burma were 
annexed to British India on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1886. 

The Sussian Menace. 

Of greater importance at the time wore the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia. These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because of a cotlHon which occurred be- 
tween Russian and AI(gbaQ troops at Fenjdeb, 
during the deUmitation of the Afghan frontier 


towards Central Asia, and which loomed ilkel| 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain* 
War was averted, but the Pcnjdeh incident 
had called attention to a menace tiiat was to 
be felt (oi nearly a generation more ; it bid 
also served to elicit horn the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money In case 
of need. That offer bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowue, when the present 
system of Impel lal Service Troops was orga- 
nised. Under Lord Lansdowno’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Karl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
der-In-Chief in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary measuro against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve lakhs. 

On the North- Eastern i rontlor there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against the Kaja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the oHcoit tgnomlniuusly retreated. This dis- 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
Lansdownc’s term of oitlce was distinguished 
by seveial other events , such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act, 
1892), wiiich increased the size of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as w ll as the number of noo- 
olflcials in tliem : ii'glslation aimed at social 
and domoptle reform among the Hindus: and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of Silver (1803). In Burma great progress 
was made, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as 
Chief Commissioner; comparative order was 
established, and large schemes for the con- 
struction of railwavB. roads, and irrigation 
work.s were put in hand. (The Province was 
made a Lieutenant-Governorship in 1807), 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowue 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Ks. 2J crores, duo to the fail in ex- 
change. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
1». Id.) To meet this the old live per cent. Im- 
port duties were reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods: and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old system of Pn'-sidency Armies, tiad 
hardly been carried out wlien a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent In Cliftral— which bad 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
later the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions In MaJakaod, and 
the Afrldls closed the Khyber Pass. Feaog 
was only established after a prolonged cam* 
palgu (the Tirah campaign) in which 40,000 
troops were employ^ offlber 
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uid men liad been lost. This was in itself a 
bteayy burden on the flnanooa of India, which 
iras Increased by the serious and widespread 
amine of 189d*97 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic pla^e. The methods taken 
o prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap> 
>earanoe In the vernacular press of seditious 
irtkdos which made it necessary to make more 
itringent the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
vho succeeded Lord Elgin in 1809, had to deal. 
lU 1901 the cycle of bad liarvests came to an 
md ; but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
'rom it were returned at over one million. Of 
he many problems to which Lord Curzon 
Urected his attention, only a lew can be mcn- 
ioned here : some indeed claim that his great- 
sst work in India was not to bo found in any 
>ne department but was in fact the general 
searing up of the administration which he 
kchievod by his unceasing energy and personal 
jxample of strenuous work. Ho had at once 

0 turn his attention to the North-West Kron- 
ler. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
lary wore gradually wIthdra^vn and replaced 
)y tribal levies, and British forces were con- 
centrated In British territory behind thorn as 

1 support. An attempt was made to check 
he arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
vas pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
rears ho only spent a Quarter of a million upon 
epresslvo measures ana only found it necessary 
c institute one blockade (against the Mabsud 
lYazlris) is the Justification of this policy of 
lompromlse between the Lawrence and For- 
vard schools of thought. In 1901 the trans- 
indus districts of the Tunjab were separated 
tom that Province, and together with the po- 
itlcal charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Hurram, Tochl, and Wuna were formed into 
he new North-West Frontier Province, under 
\ Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
ho Government of India. That year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Bahman, the 
imlr of Afghanistan, and the establishment 
>f an understanding with his successor Hablb- 
Ulah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
Df Tibet being pro-llussian and anti-British, 
it became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai I^ama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with Ids successor. 

Lord Curzon as Viceroy. 

In his first year of office Loid Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the iccom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at Is. 4d., 
ind m 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
ITIoeroyalty are dealt with elsewhere : chief 
imong them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
he governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Bnder the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
lealgned to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the oltttohee of money-lenders, and the instl- 
tntloii of Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
ji the Army was Increased (Lord Kitchener 
iras ComiDander-ln-Ohief) by the re-armament 
)f the lodiaQ Army, the strengthening of the 


aitUlery, and the reorganhatioii of the trans- 
port servico. In his relations with the Feuda- 
tory OhlefS, Lord Canon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and he 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed In a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903. In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord AmpthiU, 
Governor of Madras, liaving acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetlc areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism. In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the rc-adjustment of relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Depart-ment of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Government. Ho was succeeded by Lord 
Minto, the grandson of a former Governor- 
General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long been noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. The occasion of 
the outburst in Bengal was the partition of 
that province. The causes of the flood of sedi- 
tious writings and speeches, of the many 
attempts at assassination, and of the boycott 
of British goods are less easily definable, llio 
mainspring of the unrest was "a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the principles upon which 
Western society, cspeeially in a democratic 
country like England, lias been built up." 

Political Outrages. 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disafieo- 
tion by the ordinary law wore fairly successful. 
But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to bo passed to meet the situation, viz : — 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Mitious 
Meetings 4ct, and a Criminal Law Amendment* 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a Jury. The need for 
reinforcement of the law may bo shown by a 
list of the principal political outrages in India 
while Lord Minto was Viceroy and subsequent 
to his departure : — 

December, 1907. — Attempt to wreck the 
I.ieutemnt-iiovernor of Bengal's train at 
Naraingarh. 

December, 1907,— Attempt on the life of Mr 
B. C. Allen at Goalundo. 

March, 1908.— Second attempt to wreck Sir 
Andrew Fraser's train at Cbandernagore. 

March, 1908. — Attempt to riioot Mr. Higgin- 
botham, a missionary, at Kusbtoa. 

April 11th, 1908.— Bomb thrown ' at the 
Ifoyor.of Chandemagoio^ 
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April SOthp 1908.^Murdcr oi Mrs. and Miss 
ILeuoedy at Mosalletpore. 

Augost, 1906. — ^Mr. Camsie, Mill-manager, 
everely injared by a bomb on the E. B. S. 
lallway. 

Auwst, 1008. — Murder of Narendra Nath 
;^os8aln, the approver in the AHporo case, in 
Uipore Jail. 

November 6th, 1908. — Attempt on the life of 
Mr Andrew Fraser at Ovortoun Hall. 

November 9th, 1908. — Murder of Inspector 
'fundo Lall Banerjco, who arrested Ehudiram 
Bose, in Serpentine T.ane, Calcutta. 

November, 1908. — Sukumar, alleged Informer, 
nurdered at Dacca. 

February lOtb, 1908. — Murder of Babu 
^shutosh Biswas in the Courtyard at Aiiporc. 

June, 1909. — Prlo Mohun Chatterji (brother of 
in approver) stabbed to death at B’atehjangpur. 

July 1st, 1909. — Assassination of Heutcnant- 
“'olonel Sir William Curzon Wyilie, at the 
[raperial Institute, London. 

November 13th, 1909. — Bomb explosion 

lear H. E. Lord Minto’s carriage at Ahmeda- 
jad. 

December 2l8t, 1909. — Assassination of Mr. 
M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., Collector of Nasik. 
January 24th, 1910. — Murder of Khan Baha- 
iur Shams-ul-Alum. 

February 21st, 1911. — Murder of Head Con- 
itable Srisn Chakra varty. 

March 2nd, 1911. — Attempt to murder Mr. 
Cowley, P.W.D., with a bomb in Calcutta. 

April 19th, 1911. — Babu l^lanmohan Dey, 
witness in Munshiganj bomb case, shot dead 
it Bouthbog. 

June 17th, 1911. — Murder of Mr. Ashe, Col- 
lector of TlnnevcUy. 

Juno 18tb, 1911. — Murder of Sub-Inspector 
Baj Kumar Roy at Mymensingh. 

July 1911. — Sonarang case, Ba^'hun Dewan 
Dutladar, Amari-Dewan, and Kati Benodc 
Chakidvartl shot at Nctrapati. 

Septcmbir 21 st, 1912.— Head Constable Ra- 
dhilal Roy shot dead at Dacca. 

December IStb, 1912. — Attempt to assassi- 
nate Abdul Rahaman, one of the witnessis for 
the police in the Midnaporc conspiracy case. 

December 23rd, 1912. — IT. E. Lord Hardinge 
wounded, and one of his servants killed, by a 
bomb during the State entry into Delhi. 

March 27th, 1913. — Attempt to murder 
Mr. Gordon, tlie sub-divisional officer, with a 
bomb at Molvi Bazaar, Sylliet. 

May 17th, 1913. — Cliaprasi in the employ of 
the Lahore Gymkhana Club killed by a bomb 
near the Lawrence Gardens, Lahore. 

September 29th, 1913. — Murder of Head Cons* 
table Haripado Deb, College Square, Calcutta- 
September 80th, 1913. — Banklm Chandra 
Chowdhury, Inspector of Police at Mymen- 
fiiiigb, formerly of Dacca, kUied by a bomb. 

January I9th, 1914. — Nrlpendra Nath Ghose, 
Inspector of the Calcutta C.I.D., shot dead oii 
the Obltpur Road, Gnloutta. A Toll boy, 
named Aninda, was also shot dead. 

November 2Tth, 1914. — Seven arsons com- 
mitted to Fezoapore Sessions for snooting dead 


Sub-Inspector Bishrat All and Zemindar Jowa, 
la Singh. 

February 28th, 1916.— Police Inspector Snmh 
Chandra Mukerjl, who had been enmged In 
connexion with taxi-cab dacolties in Calcutta, 
shot dead wMle on duty by four men wi^ 
revolvers. His orderly was wounded. The 
assassins escaped. 

March 9th, 1915. — Mussalmanpura Bomb Case- 
Two bombs Were thrown at the house oocu^ed 
by Mr. Biisant Kumar Uiatterji, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Police. 

April 30tb, 1915 — Lahore Sedition trial. 
Thno bomb.^, ojio revolver, one dagger and 
materials for bombs Were found. The conspi- 
rators attempted to loot the Government trea- 
sury at Moga. They Were met by Bi^irat AlII, 
Hub-Inspector of Police. A scuffle ensued 
which culminated In the death of the Sub- 
Inspector as Well as of Jowala Hingh Ziladar. 

August 25th, 1915.— Commissioner of Danl- 
hattl shot dead. A police constable seriously 
injured by several revolver shots fired from a 
Motor Car in an outrage near Calcutta. 

October 9th, 1915 — Jatindra Mohun Ghose, 
Deputy Supt rin tendon t of Police and his son 
shot dead at Mymensingh. 

October 22nd, 1915. — Sub-Inspector Glrlndra 
Nath Banerjcc kllledand another offleerwounded 
m an attempt on the lives of four C. I. D. offloera 
in Calcutta. 

June 23rd, 1 010 — Two police Officers named 
Siirondra Bhushau Miikirji and Rohlni Mukerjl^ 
of the Dacca Intelligence i^rancli, ^voro shot 
diud, 

Tlio list, it will bo seen, includes two attempts 
on the life of the Viceroy himself. It docs not 
include a number of equally significant distur- 
bances, such as the riots ii\ Bombay (Juno 
1908), during tiio trial of Tilak, which led to 
considerable loss of life. Concurrently with 
these repressive measures steps were taken to 
extand representative institutions. In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were appointed to 
I the Secretary of State’s Council, and In 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Council. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 carried tlds policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and eonferrhag 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay 
were enlarged by the addition of an Indian 
member. 

Lord Minto. 

As regards foreign policy, Lord Minto*8 
Viceroyalty was distinguished by the condg* 
Sion (1907) between Great Britain and EosaiOi 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries III 
Asia generally, and in Persia, Afghanistan ahd 
Tibet In particular. Two cxpcdltionB bad to 
be undertaken on the Nortn-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khels and the Molimands; 
and ships of the East Indies Squadron wore 
frequently engaged off Maskat and in tlw 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to chm 
the traffic In arms through Persia and MekM 
to the frontier of India. Towards Native 
States Lord Minto adopted a polley of Icaa lil» 
terf^ence than that followed by mt prodedM* 
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ior. He tovtted their views on sedition, 
and, In a speech at Udaipur, disclaimed any 
desire to force a uniform system of adminis- 
tration In Native States, and said he preferred 
their development with due repird to treoiles 
and local coinlltlons. Lord .Minto left India 
in November, IftlO, a few wet ks after Lord 
Morley had resigned the Si cretarvsliip of State, 
the tenure of tlnlr respective posts hayinu 
been practically lientlcal In point of time 
The position of the v^leerov had in those ye an- 
materially chanRtd. Lord Minto liad a weak 
Council, and this weakness was relleeted In 
the government of Bengal and Madras ; but 
It Is more important to note that Lord Morh'y 
had extended the policy of tra listening the 
actual government ol India from India t<« 
London, to such an extent that the Under 
Secretary for India was able to describe the 
Vic roy as merely the agent of the Secretary 
of State. 

Visit of the King and Queon. 

Sir Charles (Lord) Uardlnge was appointed 
to succeed Lord Minto. Ills liist year in India 
was marked by a w. ak monsoon and famiiu 
in parts of Western India, still moie bv the 
visit to India of the King Emperor and the 
Queen, who arrived at Bombay on Dccenibei 
2, 1911. From there thev proceeded to Delhi 
where, in the most magnificent durbar e\er 
held in India, the coronation was proclaimed 
and various boons, including an annual giant 
of 60 lakhs for popular education, were an- 
uouiicoU. At the tame ceremony Uls Majesty 
announced the transfiT ot the capital of India 
from Calcutta to Delhi ; the leuuion of tlie 
two Beiigais under a Oovernor-ln-touncil , the 
formation of a new Lleutennnt-Uovi inorshii 
for Behar, Chola Nagjiur, and Oj.esa. and the 
restoration of Assam to the char-e of a t’bl i 
Commissioner. On December 14, a review of 
60,000 British and Indian troops V\-as held, and 
on the 15tli Their Map siies each laid a founda- 
tion stone of the new capital. Fiom Delhi the 
King went to Nepal, and the Queen to Agra 
and Kajputana, afterwards meet lug at BaiiKI- 

f iur and going to Calcutta. Tlience tliey re- 
urni'd to Bombay and sailed for England on 
January 10. "From all sourcis, public and 
private," wrote Ills Majisty to tlie Premier. 
**1 gather that my Idglie-.t liopcn lia\o bei-n 

realised Our satisfaction will be sfUi 

greater if linn- proves tliat our visit lias con- 
duced to the lasting good of India and of the 
Empire at large.” 

In March, 1912, a committee of exports was 
appointed to advise tin- Government of India 
as to the site of the in-w capital. Temporary 
buildings were creeled to accornmodaie the 
Government, and on Dccf inber 23 tlie State 
entry Into Dellil was made by tlie Viceroy 
This ceremony was maned by an attempt on 
His Excellency's life a.** lie passed down thi- 
Chandnl Chauk. 'Jhe bomb tlirown from a 
bouse killed an attmdant behind tlie ITowdah 
in which tlje Viceroy v'as sitting, st-riously 
wounded Lord Haidlnge, but left Lady 
Harddnse unscathed, 'flio courage displayed by 
Their Excellencies was un.«urpa8aod and elicited 
the admiration of all ; but. In spite of the offer of 
large rewards, the asrasBin w-as not caught. 
EducaUoiud schemes claimed a largo place 


In public attention during 1912 and 1913. In 
the former year a Roym Commission, under 
Che presidency of Lord Islington, was appoint* 
ed to inquire Into the public services of India, 
lu 11)12 ul-o a Committee of four was ap- 
p iliited uniler tl.e dial manshlp of Meld 
\laishal i.oM Nlcti Ison, to Inquire into oJUtaiy 
policy anil e penditure m In li i In the follow- 
ing year a Ki.yal Co inrjs-ion vxas appointed, 
uiidoi the Chairmans ,lp of Mr. Austen Cnam- 
beilaln to mv*-stigate and report ou certain 
a I*, ini-trative quc^^tions relating to Indian 
finance anii currency which bad for some years 
t.een much di-cussed particularly in India. 

In the North-East of India an expedition, 
under Oen. Bowt‘r, was despatclied against the 
Abors for tlie punisliment of the murderers of 
I Mr. Noel Willlainson. 

In August, 11)13, the demolition of a lavatory 
j attached to a mosque in Cawnporc was made 
tlie occasion of an agitation among Indian Ma- 
! homedaiib and a liot in Gawupore led to heavy 
loss of life Of tliose prest-iit at the riot, 106 
were put on trial but subsequently released by 
the \ ice roy befou- tlie case readied the Sessions, 
and His Exc(‘llcnry was able to settle the 
iiosque ditticulty by a compromise tliat was 
icceptable to the local and other Mahomedans. 

in Oclobei, 1913, it was announced that 
General Sir Bcuiuhamp Duft had been appoint- 
<*d to succeed bii O’Moore Greagli as Coniniander- 
in-Chiet. Tills was a departure troiu tlie long 
tiadiiioii of aliemately ehuo-iing tile Coinnian- 
h-r-iii-thief ftoni tlie Biiush and the Indian 
Vi my. 'J here were .-pi-cjal reasons for the 
nomination ol Sir Ileauchamp Dull, wlio ao Ad- 
jutant -General 111 India, and Chief ol Staff dur- 
>iig Lord kitchener's term gave proof of ills 
tlioiouich knowledge of Indian conditions and 
his exceptional powers as a military adminis- 
tiator. i lie Militaiy changes in India in 1905 
and 1909 liad protoundiy modified the duties 
of the ConimaiKler-in-C hi( f and liad conferred 
on li'm alone dutiis fornuily di sided between 
the Cominaiider-m-Chief and the Military Mem- 
ber of Council and liad made him the adminis- 
rratlve liead of tlie Army. 

In the latter part of 1913 con-lderabre feeling 
was aroused in India by the eirculntlon of 
stoiies — many of lliem shown to be unfounded — 
about tlie ill-treatment of Indians In South 
Africa. Bioting by Indians in Natal was fol- 
loweti by tlie appointment by the Union Go- 
vernment of a Committee of Inquiry at which 
the Government of India was rcpiesented by 
Sir Benjamin Robertson. The Coinmisslon^B 
report atlorded the basis of a settlement com- 
monly regarded as equltalile. In the autumn 
of 19H the Viceroy, at a Council meeting, out- 
lined a leciproeal belieme for controlling emi- 
gration in India and in the Colonies, as an alter- 
native to the principle of frtc migration between 
all parts of the Empire, for which the Gov'em- 
ment of India had long contended. 

Ill July the death of Lady Uardlnge, wife 
of the ^ iceroy, took place in London after an 
operation. 'I'lie courage ahe bad display^ at 
Delhi when the Viceroy was wounded by a 
bomb, and the sympathetic and active interest 
she had displayed in the women and diUdren 
of India, had endeared her to all classes. Her 
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dfstb was widely roonmed, and her memory ts 
to be perpetuated by a memorial originated 
by the Aga Khau. 

_ Effects of the War. 

The various eilecte at the European war 
npon India .iie fully discussed elsewhere. But it 
must here be sot oq record that the declaration 
oi war was followed lu India by an unprecedent- 
ed declaration of loyalty ou all sldt's, and the 
numerous oilers of help or personal service 
made by the Chiefs and peoples aroused in 
England a feeling of intense gratitude. A 
udlitaiy force numb ring some 2 . 10 , oO, was 
sent Irom India to Europe and East Africa, 
within a short time of tlie outbreak ol 

hostilities, Tlie announcement 01 tiiat fart 
was made on the s .me day that a mcftsugc 
from the King-iurnperor was published. In 
It liis Impciial Alajisty sahl : — '• Amongst 
the manv Incidents timt ha\o marked the 
unanimous upti.i g 01 the populations 

oj my Empire in defence ol its unity and 
integrity, nothing has moved me more tlian tlie 
passionate devotion to my Tnroue expressed 
both by my Indian and Englisli subjects and by 
the Feu latory Friuces and Ituliiig duels ol 
India and their prodigious oilers of their lives 
and their resources in the cause of tlie realm. 
Their oiie-voiced demand to be foremost in 
the conilict has touched my heart uni Ini' 
insplti d bo the highest issues the love and 
devotion which, as 1 well know, have ever 
linked my Indian subjects and inysell.” India 
was not Included in the actual theatie ol 
hostilities, except when Aladnis was subjected 
to a slight bombardment by the German cruiser 
“ Emden but sliippiiig in the J3ay of B- ngal 
and in the Arabian Sea was on several occasions 
interfered with, and seveial vessels weic sunk, 
by enemy ships. 

In spite 01 the war tlie y« ar 1915 wms one 01 
comparative p(ace and order in India A 
continuous effort was luajitaiMd in alJ partt 
of India to keep the troops at the tront and tin 
woundid on tiieli return w'eli siippLcd w'ltl 
‘'comforts,” ajid the TrinC's and p. opU- ol 
India contribited handsomely to the various 
war ai.d relief funds. 

Th various measures taken in connexion 
wMth etiuwar are r Ut<’<l ehewiitre In till 
volume H- re mention mid be made only 
of a Bill p.iiSDd in the ImpL-rlal L g^sIatl^^ 
Council wlilcli gave power to the Governor- 
General in Coiimil to is.sUt- Jlegulatnns to 
Insure the sab ty ot the country and was modelled 
generally On the Eimlibli l>f net ol the Kialii. 
Act. it aUso per uitted thr creation of a sp. cial 
tribunal oi thru* Comnii sloneih, oi whom two 
must have qualifications of a seshlons or ai 
additional sessions jvdgt . to hear c.vse8 modi 
ovi r to them by ord* r 01 the local Goveruim nt 
concerning brncius 01 n gul.itioiis under the 
Act for any offence punibhabji with dealli, 
tra 18 porta tlon, or Imprisonment for a term 
of 8(‘Ven years. In comiexloi with the vai 
also the ViC\ roy — whose term of office was 
ext ndi'd by six months — made a journey up 
the Persian Gulf, vi Iting the oil w'orks at 
Abadan, and Basra Sholba, and Kurua. On 
his return he visited Maskat, where there had 
been fighting In January. 

There were several fl^ts on the North-Wcsl 
frontier during the year, but the tribesmen 


iieviT sueoeoded In penetrating far Into British 
territory. In B*‘ngal, as will oe seen from 
the list of anan'hical crimes quoted above, 
there were a numb r of signs that the spirit 
ol law'l •st'ness had by no means been stamped 
out. More serious, however, to the welfare of 
th<* country as a whole was the rrtunj in Sep- 
tembiT, 1914 (sec Indian Year Book, 1914) of a 
numb rot Sikiieiulgra from BrltishColurabia. 
Tiv riot at Budg '-Budgr on that occasion gave a 
fon'fcwtc oi t U‘ revolutionary plans eiitertalntd 
by many of these men. The sequei was seen 
in the Lahore Co ispnacy case in which a Special 
Commission smt need 24 perbOns to diath, 
17 to transportation for life, and six to terms 
•»f Impriso ini- ut. fhe judgment showed that 
[a plot, had been pn'pand with the object of 
nvcrlhrnwiiig the Government, and the evidence 
in tin case i^upporU'd the idf*a that Genuans 
had aid* il tho conspirators aiid that at least 
irtt'r th<‘ w'lir biokt out thf' conspirators rcgsidrd 
tlumisoivcb fts 1 ngiicd with the cneinhs Of 
‘ir-mt Britain. Of the <te.ith sentonres 16 were 
subsequently commuted to tmnspoitatlon for lift, 
Tiw appf.ils In the l>i HU Ooii'plmcy case (See 
Indian Year Book, 1914, p. 050) were h. ard li» 
th • early part of tho yoar — four bv the Privy 
Gounci) — and thc.smt nco.s confirmed. 

Ill tho Hprhig of 1910 Lor<l Hardingc, whose 
great scrvioos li.ad just b( on row’ardcd with tho 
Knighthood ot tin* Garter, left India after re- 
Ol iving from ull parts of tho country proofs of 
the very nigh ostocin in which he was held. 
UIh succ(' 8 sor J;Oid t'lKdnibford had previous to 
his api>ointmt rt sorM d in India as an officer of 
a Territorial roginu nt. 

'I'ho cffo( ts 01 tho war wrre felt in a variety of 
ways, in tho constant d( spatch of drafts for the 
oxp ‘dltionary forces and in tho reception of a 
very large number of sick and wounded, parti- 
cularly from Alcsopotamia. 'Jhe fall of Kut 
and the goiu ral nmnagundit of the campaign 
in Alesopotamia excitod a great deal of criticism 
and resulted in the appointment of a comralttce 
of in juiry in the rceali of S r Beauclmmp Duff 
to glvccvidi me, JUidin Sir Char fs Monro bting 
appointed to b(' Coimnander-ln-C'hief. An equal 
amount of criticism was dlrc'ttcd to certain 
matte rs of inte rnal administration, such as tho 
sending of a troop tram from Karachi across the 
.Sind desert in the hot wentlur which led to 16 
deatlis from he at stroke. Among the events of 
the w.ir whirli particMilarly affected India W*ro 
the death of J.ord Kirehener, the loss Of tho 
P. (V O. S'.. Persia, and the re' volt of the Sheriff 
of AleecM against the Turks rortugaTs action 
in joining the Al les wms welcomed on account 
of die aueiont e oiinexion of Portugal With India ; 
it led in the lirst instanec to the seizure Of a 
number of German and Austrian ship-, at 
Alttrmagoa. 

Favoured by a good monsoon and other cir- 
ciimstanccB the cotton and jute industries at* 
taincd to a pitch of great piosp rity. 'ihc ap- 
pointment of an InduBtricB connlssion gave 
promlBc of efforts to bo n ade in the future to 
dev< lop industrial India, and one wae in which 
that can be done was illustrate d in Burma where 
determined attempts w. re nade to push lor- 
ward the hitherto comparatively neglected 
wolfram Industry. 

Daring the year the foundation stone of thb 
Htodu University at Benarcb w'.is laid. 
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The IzapIdM vbtoh drove the British to India 
waa not oondtiast bat trade. The Government 
«f Xiulia repreiei^ the slow evolntion from con- 
dttkms estahttsbed to meet trading reqnirements. 
On .8ei»tember 2^ 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer> 
chants of London formed an association for 
the jottxpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of Incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company In 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Jfadius (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and CJalcufta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sistiog of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “ Presidencies ” were Independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 


Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of Government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility In spite of their own de- 
sires and the Insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company beep mo first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at tl»o Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1778, a Governor-General and four 
councillors W’ore appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without tlie pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal In Council, except in cases of imntinent 
neemty. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the throe Presiden- 
cies In a Governor and tlin’o councillors, iuclud- 
Ipg the Commander-in-chief of the Piosi- 
dency Array. Tijo control of tlio Govenior- 
General-in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as It was again by the Clwirter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 tlio Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business, 
and it became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories in trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
oi ibo entire civil and military administration 
and solo power of legislation in the Governor* 
Gefiei:al«ln-CouncU, and defined more clearly 
Um nature and extent of the control to bo ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1868, an 
Act tiansferrlng the Government of India from 
t|i6 Company to the Crown, This Act made 
no important change in the administration in 
uidla, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
^ the Crown, beoame known as the Viceroy. 
Ibe Governor-General is the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown In India : he Is assisted by a 
Council, oompoaed of high officials, eeoh of 
whom IS responslfole for a special department 
pt the adndnlstiatloii. 


Fnnettons of Goventiu^. 

The functions of the Government of India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a snare 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undortuKcs tlie management of landed 
estates where the proprietor is disqualified 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the countrj^, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
I of them ; It has constnictod and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems ; it has the monopoly of the Note 
Issue, and it alone can set the mints In motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate cliaractor. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Native States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
lation. The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations fluctuates; broadly 
speaking It may be said that the tendency of 
the day is to confine the Government of India 
to control and the Local Governments to ad- 
ministration. 

Division of Responsibility. 

The Government of India retains in its own 
hands all matters relating to foreign relations, 
defence, general taxation, currency, debt, 
tariffs, posts, telegraphs and railways. The 
ordinary internal administration — the assess- 
ment and collection of revenue, education, 
medical and sanitary arrangements, and irri- 
gation, buildings and roads, fall within the 
purview of the Local Goveniments. In all 
these matters the Government of India exer- 
cises a general and constant control. It pres- 
cribes lines of general policy, and tests their 
application from the annual administration 
reports of the Local Authorities. It directly 
admlulsteTs certain Imperial departments, 
such as Railways, Post Office, Telegraphs, tlie 
Survey of India and Geology ; it employs a 
number of inspecting officers for those depart- 
ments primal fly left to Local Governments, 
including Agriculture, Irrigation, Forests. 
Medical and Arch»olog 5 \ It receives, and 
when necessary modifies, the annual budgets 
of Local Governments; and every new ap- 
pointment of importance, and every large 
addition oven to minor establishments has ro 
receive its specific sanction, lliere also exists 
a wide field of appeal to the Government of 
India from offloiafs or private individuals who 
may feel themselves aggrieved by the actfon 
of Local Governments ; and outside the Presi- 
dencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, tbe 
ap^val of tbe Governor-General la necenary 
totheiropolatinent of someof tbe most hapor- 
. tant offioers of the proviatial admlnbitiatiqq. 
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The Mipervtelon of the prhieipal Kathre States 
rests oireotly wttb the Oovemor-General In- 
Oanne^ but Local Governments have also 
responsfbiiities In this direction, where Important 
States have historical association with them, 
and in the case of minor States. 

Personnel of the Government. 

The Governor-General and the “ordinary” 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time is speciflcd for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There are six “ ordinary “ 
members of Council, three of whom must, at 
the time of their appointmint, have been at 
least ten years In the service of the Crown in 
India, one of the three remaining inunbera 
must be a Barrister, the qualifications of the 
flfth and sixth are not prescribed by statute 
The Indian civilians hold respectively the 
portfolios of Land Revenue and Agriculture, 
the Home, the Fmance and the education 
bopartments. The Law Member has chaigo 
of the Legislative Department, and a 
member with English official experience 
has charge of the Commerce and Industry 
Department. The Viceroy acts as his own 
inomb«p In charge of Foreign affairs RaU- 
ways are administered by a Board of three 
members, whose chairman has the status of a 
Secretary, and arc under the general control 
of the Commerce and Industry Department 
iho Comraandci In-Chuf may also be and In 
practice always is, an “ extraordinary “ mem- 1 
ber of the Council Ho holds cliarge of the 
Army Department. The Oo^ernors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become “ extraordinary ’* 
members if the Coumll meets vithin their Presi- 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
In India which the Governor-General appoints ; 
in practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla. 

Business Procedure. 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
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a Minister of State, and has the 
voice In ordinary department mattm 
But any question of special lmportaiiee» 
and any matter in which it is propose to 
ovci-rule the views of a Local Govemmoat, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one departmeM 
whuh also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in tlie event of the l^pait- 
ments not being able to agree, the case Is re« 
ferred to the Viceroy. Tlio Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodicallv as a Cabinet— ordinarily 
once a week — to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy dtsires to put before them, or whloh 
a member who lias been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to bo referred to Coonoff. 
If there is a difference of opinion in the Oounoll 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority If he 
considers that the matter is of such grave Im- 
portanec as to justify such a step. Eaon depart- 
mental office is in the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, whoso position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
Soeretary of State In the United Kingdom, 
but with these dltf(rcncc8 — that the Secretary 
is present at Council meetings , that ho attends 
on the Viceroy, usually once a week, and dis- 
cusses with him all matters of importance 
arising iu his Department, that he nas the 
right of bilnging to the Viceroy’s special notice 
any case in which he considers that the Vice- 
roy’s concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Depaitmental Member of 
Council , and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are usually members of the Indian 
Civil Scnlco. The Government of India has 
no Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces. 
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Government of India. 

VIOEEOY AND OOVEENOR-GENBEAL OP INDU 
BU Excellency the Bight Hon. Chelmsford, p. o., o.u.s.i., o.o.M.a., o.xj.x., 

a$8umeU charge o1 office^ Hh April, 19l6. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secrdarjf, J. L. Maffey, o.i.R , i.o.s. 
Military Secretary, Llcut.-Col. R. Vcmey, ITie 
Rifle Brigade. 

Comptroller of the Houeehold, Major J. Mackcn- 
eie, O.I.E., 35th Sikhs. 

AeL Private Secretary, H. A. T, Metcalfe, I.O.S- 

Aides dt'Camp, Captain W. A. Br jwn, 4th Bat.. 
Wilt. R.Jgt; Captain C. A. Syk(8, Capt. 
W. Holland-Hlbbeit, Capt. R, 11. Sh ep^hatiks 
(extra); Muhi-ud- .in uhan; Risadar-Major. 
8 .rdar Bahadur, Slat Cancers ; Karam »ingh, 
Risaldar Major, 13th Duke of Connaught's 
Lancers. 

Monorary Aides-de-Canip, Lumsden, Capt. W. 
E. N., C.v.o. ; 8ta lyun, Hon\. Col. 11. C.I.E., 

V.D., Nagpur Volunteei Rifles; Cuffe, Hon. 
Lt.-Col. O.K.L.W., V. D., Upper Burma Vol. 
Rifles; Agabcg, Hony. Pol. F.J., Cliota Nagpur 
Light Horse ; Grlcc, Hony. Col. W. T., v. d , 
Ist Battalion, Calcutta Vol. Rifles ; Knowles, 
Hony. Col. J.G.. c.i.E., v.D., Surma V.L. Horse; 
Warburton, Hony. Col. H. G., Luck. V. Rifles; 
Pugh, Hony. Col. A. J., v. p., Calcutta Light 
Horse; Reed, Hony. Lt. Col. Sir Stanley, 
Bombay Light Hoiso ; Henry, Hon. Col. W. 

Ordinary Menibers— 


D.. o.LE., Simla Vol. Rifle? ; Muhammad AH 
Beg, Hony. Lt.-Col. Sir N iw.ib Bahadur, 
K.O.I.E., M.V.O., Commanding H. H. the 

Nizam's Forces ; Zorawar .Singh, Capt. 
Commandant, Bhawanagar, Imperial Service 
Lancers ; Maharaj Sher Singh, C-ommandant. 
2Dd Sardar Rlsaia, Jodhpur Imperial 
Service Troops. 

Wali Muhamad, Rlsoldar-Major, (Hony. Capt.) 
Sardar Bahadur, late Governor-General's 
Body Guard, Abdul Aziz, Rlsaidar-MaJ. 
(^Hony. Capt.) Sardar Bahadur, late 5th Cav. 
Madho Singh Kana, Subadar-Major (Hony. 
Capt.) Sardar Bahadur, late 4 G. R., Atalul 
Karim Khan, Risaldar-Major, (Hony. Capt.) 
Sardar Bahadur, late Governor-General’s 
Body-Ounnl, Mit Singh. Suhaclur, Major 
.Sardar Bahadur, late 5ord Sikhs. 

Indian Aides-de-Cafnp, Maliluddin Khan, 
Risaldar Major, Sardar Bahidur 8lst 
iaucers; Karam Singh, Risaldar Major, 
l.^h Lancois. 

Hurgeon, Lieut. -Col. H. Au«ten-Smith, m. B., 
I..M. 8. 

Commandant of Body Guard, Capt. W. A. S. 
de GJe, 6th Cavalry. 


COUNCIL. 


Sir G. S. Barnes, k.C.d. Took his seat, Clh April, 1910. 

Sir R. H. CraJdock, K.o.s.i. Took bis scat, 2<th January, 1912. (Sir William Vincent 
designate.) 

Sir William Meyer, K.O.8.I., K.O.I.P.. 'Took his scat. 30th June, 1913. 
h r. C. H. A. HlJl, C’.I.E. look h.s S« at, 5th .luly, 19l5. 

Sir SanKaran Nalr. 'look his sent, 2nd Nov< mber, 1915. 

Mr. G. R. Lowndes. Took ills scat 2Uth December, 1915. (Law). 

Extraordinary Member — 

H. E. Gen. Sir Cimles Carmichal Monro, a o.ir.G.,K.c.B , Commandcr-ln-CLicf In India. 


SECRETARIAT. 


Revenue and Agriculture Department. 
Secretary, K. A. Mant. 

Under Seere' ary, A. E. Gllltat,i r.s. 
Inspector-General of Forests, Q. 8. Hart. 
Assistant Inspector-General of Forests, R. S. 
Troup. 

Begtstrar, J. D. Shapeott. 

Superxntsndents, W. A. Threlfall, C. H. Martin, 
IL H. Lincoln, T. McDomnll. 


Finance Department. 

Ordinary Branch. 

^serdary, The Hon. Mr. J. B. Bninyate. O.I.E., 
i.C.s. 

’>flieiating Sscretary, — H. F, Howard, c.i.E., i.c.F. 

Dspidy Secretary, G. Ral y, l.O.B. 
under Secretary, A. A. L. Piirsons, i.e.s. 
iMiofaaf Secretary. A. V. V. Alyar, B.A. 

^bsgistxar, B. W. Bake’*, l.s.o. 

\wpshntendmH, M. H. Khan, G. W C. Bradey, 
G.J. Piper, 0. N. Ghakrabarty, V. K. Meson, 
8. V. Alyar, b.a., b.l., Shah Muhammad. 
lomptfoUer nnd Auditor-General, R. A. Gamble. 
hntkdller of Curimcy, M. M. 8, Oubbay, O.I.R., 
1 . 0 . 6 . 


Military Finance Branch. 

Financial Adviser, Hon. Mr. G. B. H Fell, 
O.I.E., I.C.S. 

Military Accountant-General and ex-officio De- 
puty Financial Adviser, Col. B. W. Marlow, 
C.I.E., l.A. 

Deputy Financial Adviser, W. C. Ashmore, 

Ofjmating Deputy Financial Adviser, Major 
E. B. Peacock, i. 

Additional Deputy Financial Adviser, F. Burden, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Assistant Financial Adiiser, W. D. Gray. 

Registrar, W. C. Olcoson. 

SuveritUendenti, Lieut. T. A. Duffy, G. B, 
Hodges, G. M. Turner, A. W. SdiOoemann. 

Foreign Department. 

PoUtical Seoretary, Hon. Mr. J. B. Wood, 0J.a. 

Foreign Secretary, Hon. Mr. A. H. Grant. 

Deputy Secretaries, B, E. Holland, i.o.s., D. de S. 
Bray, x,o,8. 
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Under Secretary, H. D. Graves La^ l.s.O. 
Aieietani Secretary, Major R. H. Chenevlx 
'I reii' h. 

Attache, Khan Bahadur Maula Baksh. 
Retutmr/\.0 B ^^algh. 

Off j mepectoT'OenenU. Imperial Service Troope, 
Brl^radu r-G( m ml J. I.. Rose, 

Supcnntendente, A. Stapleton, l.s.O., 8 A. Blaker, 
B. L. Nile, 1) A. Ciarn , C. W. Klrkp itrlck. 
E. Bctram H gg?-, C. O., H. Tellmir, F. B. 
Buokui r, J. W. S. L. Fox and K. D. 

Fink. 

Hdmb Department. 

Se'retanf, Hon. Sir James du Boiilay, K.C.I.E,, 
0 p.l e. 

Deputu Secretary, S R. H’g leli. I.O 8. 

Under Secretary, VY. Booth Gravely, i.O.S. 
R^yistrar, G. F. \N Inn. 

SupenntemlenU, J. H. Frost, A. S. Lawrence, 
E.ii Abinas Chandra Koar Bahadur, H. C. 
Mnrsden, P. K. Baiju, BjJa> Kriilma Banerji, 
J. A. WeLton. 

Lpucation Department. 

Secretary, %U E 8. MaclaGau, K C.I.E,. c.S.l. 
Lnucationul tmnmv^^inner irith the Uocemment oj 
fnoiii, H. Si rr , d i.F 

Senior Aeeietant Secretary, Kunwar Maharaj 
Singh. 

Junior Aeeietant Serretarv, G Ai d^rson, M.A. 
Supenntendenti M N. Chakra baitl, L. D. 

Hmi gton, A. H. Bartl tl. 

Registrar, R H. Blak i. 

Lbgiri.ativk Department. 

Secretary, A. P. Muddlman. o.i.E. 

Deputy Secretary, H. Moi crlcff '■'mith. 

Attache, H. Moncneff smith, i.o.S. 

Legal Asst.. 8. C. Gupta. 

ReaistraT,C, H. F, Pt ira. 

Superintendents, A. L. Banerji and E. H. Brandon. 
Army Deihrtment. 

Secretan/, TIon'ble Lt. -General Sir W. R. Bircl- 
MOO.I, 0 B , K C.R,I , C I.F , D S.O. 

Secretary, sub pro tern, Aiajor General A. H. 
Bnigley. 

Deputy Secretary, sab pro tern, Lt.-Col. A. H. O. 

‘•'IH'iiee. 

j4«srs<. Secretaries, Major G. D. Ogilvie, Major 
A. W. Chittyaiid \. A.Mhelan. 

Regis' <^a\ Mr. R. 'lhaile Hughes. 
Superintendents, W. C. Debenharn, A. B. 
Running P. P. Hypher, Ral Sahib S. C. 
Biswa*, and .1. C, R. Li slu . 

Public Works Department. 

Secretary, 'ihe Hon. F. C. Rose. 

Deptdp Secretary, A. J. R . Tlo|»o. 

Uruier Secretaiy. D. G. Harris. 

Assistant Secretary, J. E. Lacey, I.B.O, 

Registrar. W. J. Drake, i.s.o. 

Superintendents, W. G. Dollman, W. I. Tilden, 
k. R. Reaks, H. M. Marchant. 

Inspr. Getd. of Ir/ign., M. Ncthersole, C.S.L 
Consg. Acht., J. Begg, F R.I.B.A. 

Elect. Adviser, J. W. Meares, F.R.A.8., M.I.C.E., 
M.I.B.B. 

Commerce and Industry Department. 
Secretary, Hon. C. E. Low, C.I.E., I.O.S, 

Deputy Secretary, A. H. Lc>, i.e.s. 

Vruter Secr^aries, I. D. Elliott, I.O.8., G. S, 
Hardy, i.e.s. 

Controller of Patmitt and Vetignt^M, G. 
Graves, 

Jlttacfte,L D. 0, Elliott, LC. 0 . 

Reyietfor, B. P. Jones. 


Superintondentt, A. E, Sarkar, B. B. Baoarji, 8. 
N Banarjl, C. H. Baldrey, Fateh Din, D, 
O’Sullivan, K. D. Banerji, P. Wood-CoUins* 
Railway Board. 

President, The Hon. Sir R. W. Glllan, K.o.s. 1 ., 
R.O.l.a. Members, A. it. Anvloraon, F. D. Cou* 
eh an,Mi.C.B. 

SeerHaty, 1. Ryan. 

Chief Engineer Sir Robert Gales, Kt. 

Post Ophce & Telegraph Dept, 

Director-General of Posts tb Telegraphs, hon. Sir 
W. Maxwell, k.c.i.e., m.v.o. 

Northern India Salt Revenue. 

Commissioner, Mobcrly, A. N. 

Indo-European Telegraph Department. 
Persian Gulf and Persian Sections. 

Directors, E. E. Gunter; 11. W, Smith, 0 l.a; 
W. King-Wood, c.i.M. {offg.). Commander 
of Cable Steamer “ Patrick Stewart,** K. W, 
'lov»n end. 

SURVEY Department. 

Surveyor-Genet al of India, Col. Sir S. G. 
Burrard, K.r.s. 1 ., r.e. 

Geological Survey. 

Director, H. H. Hayden, C.I.E., B.A., P.O.S, 

Superintendents, C. S. Mlddlemias, B.A., F.Q.S.; 

E. Vredenburg, B.sc., F.Q.s.: L. L. Fermor, 
D.s.o ; P.G.S. 

Chemist, W. A. K. Christie, B.SC., Fb.D. 
Botanical Survey. 

Director, Major A. i. Gage, M.B., I.M.8. ; Eco* 
nomic Botanist, H. G. Carter, m.b.a.d.: Economic 
Botanist, Madras, F. R. ParnoU; Economic 
Botanist, Bombay, W. Bums, B.sc. : Economic 
Bouinist, United Provinces, H. M. Leake, 
M.A., t.L.s. 

ARCHAIOLOOICAL SURVEY. 

Director-General of Archaeology, Sir J. H. Marshall, 
M.A., 0 I.E. ; Superintendent, Western Circls, 
D. K. Bhandarkar, m.a. ; Superintendent, 
Southern Circle, A. II. Longhiirst; Superinten- 
dent, Eastern Circle, D. B. Spooner, Ph.D. ; 
Superintendents, Northern Circle, J. F. Blakis* 
ton : H. Uargieaves ; Superintendent, Burma, 
C. Duroibolle , Superintendent, Frontier Circle, 
Sir M. A. Stein, K.C.I.E., Pli.P., D.Litt., D.Sc. 
MiSOELLtNEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, Surg.- 
Gen. Sir C. P. Lukls, K.O.S.I., M.D., P E.O.S., 
K.H.8., I.M.S. 

Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Lt Col. W. \V. Clemi sha. 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser* 
vice, Bt.-Col. SH B. G. Seton, V.H.8., I.M.S. 

Asm. D. G. I.M.S. Lt.-Col. Jay Gould, M.B.,I.M.B. 

Asstt. Director General, Indian Medical Service 
iSany.), Major F. W. White, M.L., I.M.S. 

Director, Central Research Institute, KasatUi, 
Major W. F. Harvey. M.A.. M.B., D.P.H., I.M.S, 

Assistants to Director, Central Researrh Institute, 
KaeauH, Major E. D. W. Qreig, Ca|)tain E. 0, 
Hodgsoit. 

Director, Pasteur Institute of India, Kasavli, 
Major A. G. McEendrlck. 

Asst. Director, Pasteur Institute of India, 
Kasavli, Capt. H. W. Acton, I.M.S. 

Superinte^ent, X-ray Institute, Dehra Dun, 
Major A. B. Wi^lter, I.M.S. 

Director, King Institute of Preventive MedMni, 

F. M. Gibson, m.b., B.sc. 

AseL Director King Inmue of PrevenHm 
Medicine, Maiw W. 8. Patton, M,B., X.il.a 
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Vireetor-Omeral of Mian, Ob$orvaU>Hea, 0. X, 
Walker, O.B,!., V*A.« DSc., t.r.8. 

Impariel MOUm^ogut^ O. 0. Simpson, D.so.; 

0, W. B. Normand ; Hem EaJ. 

JHrootior^ Kodaikanal and Madrat Observatoriei, 
Bvershed. 

JCKfeetor, Bombay and Alibagh ObtervatorieB, 
Bommyt K. A. F. Moos. 
iXfAJtof, Aerological Observatory, Agra, J. H. 

Fleld.«.A 

Socrotary, Board of Examiners, Capt. C. L 

Peart, i.a. 

Offieer in Charge of the Records of the Qovem- 
meni of India, A. F ScholUold, m. a . (offg-) 
Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, J. A. 
Chapman. 

Agricultural Admser and Dhector of the Agri- 
cuitural Research Institute, Puba, B. Co- 
ventry, O.I.B. 

Director, XoologicnJ Surviu of India, Imhan, 
Mimum, N. Annan(lil( , n a , p 
Curator, Industrial Section of Indian Museum, 
D. Hooper, p.c.s., r.L.s. 

Chief Inspector of Mines, G. F. Adam*?. 
Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 
M. J. Cogs well. 

Superintendent of Government P tinting, J. J. 

Melkle. 

Chief Inspector of Explosiies, Lieut.-Col. V. A, 
Muspralt-Wllliams, l^.A. 
Administrator^General of Bengal, H. 'I'. Hyde 
Director, Criminal Intelligence, blr C. It. Cleve- 
land, K.O.I.K. 

Director-General of Commeicial Intelligence, 
11. A. F. Lindsay,! (’ s. 

Director of Statistics, G. F Shin as. 

Customs and Excise Chemist, 11. L. Jenks. 
OOVBltNOUS-GENEKAL OF TOUT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 

Assumed 


Lord Ellenborongh,'p.c. {c) . . . . 1842 

WUUam WUberforce Bird (ftffgS , , 1844 

The night Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

G-C.B. (d) 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousle, P.c. (^) .. .. 1848 

Viscount Canning, P.O. (/) .. .. 1856 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe. 
lb) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec., iBSflt 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of EUen- 
borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May, 1846. 
(«) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug., 

1849. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 

Note. — T he Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the Ist May, 1854, wlien the first Lleute- 
naut-Goverfjor assumed office. On Ist April, 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNOUS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, P.O. (a) .. .. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

K T., o.c.ii., p.c 1862 

Major-GeiKial Sir Robert Napier, 

K.c.D. (b) (offg.) 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.C.B. (offg.) 1863 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart., O.O.B., K.c.s.i. (c) . . . . 1804 

The Eail of Mayo, K.P. . . . . 1869 

John Straciiey (d) (offg.) . . . . 1872 

Lord Napier of Merchlstoun, K. T. (e) 

(offg.) 

I Lord Northbrook, P.c. ( / ) 


Name. ciiargc . j t i.* ^ v. / ^ “ 

of office. I Lytton, G o.n. (g) . , 

1774 I Marquess of Ripon, K.G., P.O. 


Warren Hastings 1774 

, Sir John Machplicrson, Bart 1785 

Earl Cornwallis, K.G. («) . . . . i780 

Sir John Shore, Bart, (b) . . 1793 

Lieut.-Genoral the Uon. Sir Aluicd 

Clarke, k.o.b. (offg.) 1798 

The Bari of Morulngton, p.c. (r) . . 17O8 

The Marquis Cornwallis, k.g. (2nd time) 1805 

8hr George H. Barlow, hart 1805 

Iiord Mlnto, P.O. (d) 1807 

The Bari of Moira, K.G., p.c. ((?) .. 1813 

John Adam (offg.) 1823 

Lord Amherst, p.c. (f) 1823 

William Buttorworth Bayley (offg ) . . 1828 

Lord William Covcndish Bcntinck, 

a.0.B., Q.O.H., P.O 1828 

fa) Created Marquess Coinwallis, 15Aug. 179 
(6) Afterwards (by ci cation) Baron Telgn- 
month. 

f Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Doc., 1799. 
Created Earl of Mlnto, 24 Feb., 1818. 
Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec., 1816 
> Created Karl Amherst, 2 Dee., 1826. 
QOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Lord WUUam Cavendish Bentinok, 

a.C.B., G.O.H., P.O.^ 1834 

Sir Charles Motile, Bart, (o) (offg). . . ] 835 
Lord Auckland* G.O.B., P.O. (e)., 1836 


1872 

1872 

1876 

1880 


I The Earl of Duffeiin, K.P., G.C.B., 

I G.C.M.G., P.O. (h) 1884 

, The Marquess of Lansdownc, G.C.M.G. 1888 
I The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, P.O. 1894 
Baron Curzon of JCcdleston PC. . . 1899 

Baron Ampthill (oj0V-) •• .. .. 1904 

Baion Cuizon of Kedlcston, P.O. .. 1904 

Tlie Ettil of Mlnto, K.G., p.c.. a.c.M.G. 1905 
Baion Hardinge of Penshurst, P 0., 

O.c.ll., G.C.M.G , G.O.V 0., 1.8.0 (i) . . 1910 

Lord Cholnistord .. .. .. 1910 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 
lb) Aftorviards (by creation) Baron Napier (of 
Magdala). 

(c) Afterwards (by crcatlrn) Baron Lawrence. 

I d) Afterwards Sir Jolm Straciiey, a.O.S.l. 

C.I.F.. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettriek. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North 
brook. 

(<7) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April, 1880. 
(h) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
12 Nov. 1888. 

(t) During tenure of office, the Viceroy Is Grand 
Master aud First and rrlnclpal Slight of 
the two Indian Orders (G.B.S.I., and Q.lt.1 JL). 
On quitting office, he becomes Q.o.a.l. ana 
G.o.l.R., with the date of his assuaiptioo 
of the Viceroyalty 




the Imperial tegtsiatlTe CoimcIL 


The eoaetitation of the Ezeoative Ooanoil 
of the Oovemment of India has been sketched ; 
for the purposes of legislation, and to bring the 
adminlstiation into close touch with public 
opinion, the Executive Council is expanded by 
additional members into a great legislative 
assembly. The first step was taken in 1861, 
when the Indian Councils Act provided that, 
for the better exercise of the power of making 
laws and regulations vested in the Qovemor- 
Gcjicral-ln-Councll, he should nominate “Ad- 
ditional ’’ members for the purposes of legisla- 
tion only. The additional members were 
appointed for two years and joined the Coun- 
cil when it mot for legislative pui poses. The 
maximum number of members fixed by the Act 
was twelve, of whom not less than one half 
were to be non-oflacials (holding no office under 
the Government) and in practice most of the 
non-officials were natives of India. Similar 
legislative councils were constituted in some 
of the provinces, but the growth of these bodies 
wiU be considered when wo come to deal with 
the provincial administrations. 

The Act of 1892. 

In 1892 important additions were made 
both to the constitution and the powers of the 
Legislative Council. The number of Addi- 
tionai members was raised to sixteen, and the 
representative principle was iiitioduccd. 
Whilst the method of appointment was, as 
before, nomination by tlio Governor-General, 
a certain number of nominations were made 
on the recommendation of specified persons, 
bodies and associations and in practice those 
recommendations were never refused. Of the 
sixteen Additional members, six were usuaUy 
officials and ten non-officials. Four of the 
non-officials weic nominated on the recom- 
mendation of the non-official members of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, the fifth was 
recommended by the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, and the remaining five were chosen 
by the Governor-General, cither with a special 
view to the legislative business to be transacted, 
or to secure the due representation of all classes 
The Council was also empowered to discuss 
the budget and to ask questions on matters of 
public interest. 

Morley-Minto Reforms. 

The Imperial Legislative Council took its 
present shape under what is commonly called 
the Morley-Minto reform scheme of 1909, and 
was embodied in the Indian Councils Act of 
that year. Two principles run through this 
scheme (1) to secure tlie fair representation 
of all the varied Interests in the country and 
(2) to give the Council a real influence in deter- 
mining the character of the administration. 
The Imperial Legislative Council now consists 
of sixty Additional members, of whom thirty- 
five are nominated by the Governor-General 
and twenty-five are elected by specified 
electmates. Of the nominated members not 
more than twenty-eight may be officials, and 
three others who must not be officials must be 
nominated by the Huhamodans of the Punjab, 
the landhhiaen of the Punjab, and the 
Indiaii oonsmieiolal community respectively. 
The remalnliig four seats are at the Oovemm- 


Qenoial't disposal to secure experts on q^lat 
subjects or representatives of nfinoi intmestN* 

Of the twenty-five elected members, eleven am 
selected by the non-official membeia of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, two by eaoh 
of the four largest provinces and one by ea^ 
of the three other provinces. A tweutb Is . 
elected by the District and Local Boards of \ 
the Central Provinces, as that administraUcm 
has no legislative council. Six members are 
elected by electorates of landowners in six 

f )rovinces, five by the Muhamedan community 
n each of the five provinces, and two by the 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta and 
Bombay. The Govemor-General-ln-Counofll 
lias the exceptional power of excluding a candi- 
date whose reputation and antecedents are 
such that his election would bo contrary to 
the public interest. An oath, or affirmation 
of loyalty to the Crown Is required of every 
member before he takes his seat. Members 
hold office for throe years, and each trlonnlum 
there is a general election foi the Council. 

Powers of the Council. 

The additions to the non -legislative powers 
of the Council by tlie Act of 1909 were also 
substantial. The Council can exorcise a mate- 
ilal influence on the Budget. The Finance 
Member first pres* nts the preliminary esti- 
mates with an explanatory memorandum. 

On a subsequent day ho makes such (urthor 
explanations as ho thinks necessary. Members 
can thereupon move resolutions regarding any 
proposed alteration In taxation, any proposed 
loan, or any additional gmnt to Local Go- 
vernments. When these resolutions are voted 
upon, the estimates are taken by groups, and 
rosoluiions may be moved on any heads of 
revenue or expenditure. Certain heads, as 
for instance, Customs and the Army, are ex- 
cluded from discussion. The Finance Member , 
takes these discussions Into consideration, 
and then presents his final budget. He des- 
cribes the changes made, and why any resolu- 
tions that have been passed have not been 
accepted. A general discussion of the budget 
then takes place, but no resolution may be 
moved, or vote taken. Government is not 
bound to act upon the resolution of the 
Council. This power is never likely to be 
used, because the Government has an official 
majoilty on tliat body. This official majority 
was specially proscribed by the Secretary of 
State, because as Parliament Is, In the last 
resort, responsible for the good government 
of India, the British Government, through its 
mouthpiece, the Secretary of State, must have 
the means of Imposing its will on the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Apart from the Budget debates, members 
of CouncU now have the right to initiate the 
discussion of any question of public interest 
at any sitting of the CouncU by moving a reso- 
lution. The right of interpellation has also 
been expanded by the power of asking snpi^ 
mentary questioiis in order to elucidate a jopif 
given to an original question. The Preiuctot 
of the CouncU may disallow any question whl^ 
in bis view, cannot be answered coosftteatl^ 
with the public Interests, 
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The Imperial Legislattve Council. 


Control over Le^slatloii. 

Hie fefftalative powers of tbe Imperial Le* 
glidative Ck>iinoiI are still regulated by the Act 
of 1861. Gortaln Acts of Parliament under 
which the Government of India is constituted 
cannot be toucln^ and no iaw can be made 
affi’Ctlng the authority of Parliament or alle- 
fidance to the Crown. With these exceptions 
the legislative powers of the Oovemor-General- 
In-Council over the wliole of the British India 
are unrestricted. Measures aff(x?ting the pub* 
Uo debt, or the revenues of India, the religion 
of any of His Majesty’s subjects, the discipline 
or maintenance of the mllitaiy or naval forces, 
and the relations of the Government with 
foreign states cannot be introduced by any 
member without the previous sanct.'on of the 
Governor-General, Every Act requires the 


Govemor-Generars assent. The assent of the 
Crown IS not necessary to the validity of an 
Act, but the Crown can disallow any Act that 
has been passed. 

Apart from these legislative powers the 
Govirnor-General-ln-Councll is authorised 
to make, without calling in the Additional 
Members, regulations having the force of law 
for the less advanced parts of the country, 
where a system of adminlstraclon simpler than 
that In force elsewhere is desirable. In cases 
of emergency the Govornor-General can, on 
his own authority and without reference to 
his Council, make Ordinances which have the 
force of law for six months. 

All Members of the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils are entitled to the prefix 
“ Hon’ble Mr.” during their term of office. 


A. — Elected Members. 


(Net to be lees than 27.) 


Se- 

rial 

No. 

Name. 

Electorate. 

1 

Rao Baliidiir Nardsimhcswara Sarnia Oarn. . 

Non-oiliolal Member, Madrns. 

2 

Mr. Srliilva«.n Sa«<trl 

Do. do 

S 

Sir Ibrahim Rahniiloola, Kt., c.r.E 

Do. Bomb'.y. 

4 

Mr. Dinslia Fduljoo Warlia 

Do. do. 

5 

Balm Bhujiondra Nath Basu .. 

Do, Bdig.ii. 

6 

Rai Slta Natli Rny Bahadur 

Do. do. 

7 

Dr. Tcj Biiliadur Sai-ru 

Do. United 

Provinces, 

8 

Pandit Madan Mohan Mala^i^a 

Do. do. 

0 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sutidar Slnph Maji 
tiiia. 

Do. Punjab. 

10 

Maung Bali I'oo, c.i.E. 

Do. Burma. 

11 

Ral Bdhftdur Krislina Sahay 

Do, Bllmr and Orissa. 

12 

Mr. Kiimlnl Kumar Cliaiida .. 

Do. Assam. 

13 

Mr. M. B. Dadahhoy 

Dislilct Cmim-ils and Muiiltiiail Committees, 
Ct'iitral Provlijcr*^. 

14 

Mr. K. Uangabwaml Ayyanqar 

Landliolder-*, .Madra*-. 

15 

Khan Bahadur Sayad AIIahando.'*Unh 

Do. Bombay. 

(Surdursol Gujarat.) 

X6 

Maharaja IManlndm Cliandra Nandi of 
Ka^lmbarar. 

Landholders, Bengal. 

X7 

Raja Sir Ramiwl Singh, K. c.i.E 

Do. United Provinces. 

(Landlioldors ot Agra.) 

18 

Raja Rajondra Narayan Bhanja D<'0 

Do. Bihar and Orissa. 

10 

Rai Bahadur Bislian Diif t .Shukul 

' Do. G ntral Provinces. 

20 

Kluin Biduidur Mir >Vsad All Khan .. 

Vlulnmmadiiii Community, Madras. 

21 

Mr. Mahomod All Jlniiah 

Do, Bombay. 

22 

Mr. Abdur Rahim 

Do. B.ngal. 

28 

Rhan Bihidur Nawab Salyid Nawab Ali 
Ohaudhuii. 

Do. do. 

24 

Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, 
K.O.t.E., Khan Bahadur, ot Mabmudabad. 

Do. United Provlncei. 

25 

Mr. Matharut Ha(|ue 

Do. Bihar and OrlsaA. 

£6 

Sir F. H. Stewart, o.i.B 

Bengal Cliamber of Commerce. 

27 

Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milno 

Bombay Chamber of Oommeioe. 
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The Imperial Legislative Council, 


B.-— Nominated Members. 

{Not io exceed 38.) 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Province or body 
represented. 


(0) Offioial Members. 

Not moro than 28. 


1 

Mr. J. G. CiimmlnR, c.l.E 

Bengal. 

2 

Mr. C. W. M. Hudson 

Bombay. 

.S 

Mr. W. Maude . . 

Bihar and Orissa. 

4 

Sir Vonicy Lovett, K.C.S.T 

The United Provinces. 

6 

Mr. C. H. Atkins 

The Punjab. 

6 

Lt.-Col. S. L. Aplln, o.s.T 

Burma. 

7 

Mr. .T. Walkor, o.i.E 

The Contral Provinces. 

8 

Mr. W. T. arid 

A-^sam. 

9 

Sir J. S. Donald, K.c.i.E., c.&.l 

The N.-W. F. Piovlnco. 

10 

Mr. C. 11. Kestoven 

Government of Lidia. 

11 

Mr. H. Sharp, c.l.E 

Do. 

12 

Sir William Maxwell, K.c.i.E., M.v o. 

Do. 

IS 

J. B. Wood, o.s.i , 0 i.E 

Do. 

14 

Sir Fi. D. Mucla«an, K.c.i.E , 

Do. 

15 

Surg on-G neral Sir C, P. Lukis, K.o.s i. 

Do. 

16 

Mr. K. A. Mant 

Do. 

17 

Mr. F. C. Rose . . 

Do. 

IB 

Mr. A. P. Muddlnum, O.I.E. .. 

Do. 

19 

Mr. R. A. Gamble 

Do. 

20 

Mr. C. E. lx)w, c.l.E. . . 

Do. 

21 

SlrR. W. Gillan, o.s.i 

Do. 

22 

Mr. A. H. Grant, o.s i., c.l.E 

Do. 

23 

Mr. G. B. H. Fell, o.i.E 

Do. 

24 

Major-G moral A. 11. Bingloy, O.B., C.l.E. 

Do. 

26 

Mi. it. F. TTowar 1, O.i.E 

Do. 

26 

Sir James DuBoulay 

(b) NoN-OFnoiAi. Members. 

Do. 

1 

SirFazulbhoy CJurrimbhoy, Kt., c.i.F. 

Khan Balvidnr Mian Muhammad Shaft, C.I.E.. 

Indian Commercial Community. 

2 

Muhammadan (’ommunlty, Punjab, 

3 

Khan /ailflkar Ali Khan, c.s.l 

Landliolders, Punjab. 

4 

Sub. -Major and lion. Capt. Ajabkhan, 
Sardar Bahadur. 


Present Constitution of the Council. 


/. — The whole Council. 

By the proviso to Hegulation I for the LeociBlative Council of the Governor-General 11 1» de- 
clared that It shall not be lawful for the Oovernor-0< neral to nominate so many non-offlcial persons 
that the majority of all the Members of the Council shall bo non-ofllcials. 


(а) Members of the Evecntive Council . . 7 

(б) The Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner of the Province (1) , , . . 1 

(c) Nominated Members 27 

Total . . sB 


Kon-Offleials (2)— 

(a) Elected Members 27 

(b) Nominated Members 5 

Total *^82 

Official maiorlty, ex<*hi«ive of the Governor-General 8 

//. — I'fte AddUtonal Membere. 

The Indian Councils Act, 1861, sfvtlon 10, provides that not less than one half of the Adil- 
rional Members (exclusive of the Litmtenant-Govemor or Chief Commissioner of the Province (J) 
in which the Council may for the time beinu be assembled) shall be non-officials. 

(Present number of Additional Members f Officials (nominated) . . . . • « 26 

exclusive of the Lieutenant-Governor Nmi-offlcials (elected and nominated) . . Bl 

orCtiief Commissioner (1) as aforesaid) (.Vacancies «. «. 8 

Total M 

{For work of ImperiiU Ugidotivo CouneU, 8m(on 1916-16, c«) 
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Tlie Home Government 


The .Home Government of India represents 
the gradual evolution of the governing board 
of the old Bast India Company. The affairs 
of the Company were originally managed by 
Uie Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
eODoems relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
gree the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
tJnder the Act of 1863 ( now merged in the 
consolidating measure passed In 1916) the 
Secretaiy of State is the constitutional adviser 
of the Crown on all matters relating to India. 
He inherits generally all the powers and duties 
w^h were formerly vested cither in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and ^e Secret Committee in respect of the 
Government and revenues of India. Ho has 
the power of giving orders to every officer 
in India, including the Governor-General, and 
is in charge of all business relating to India 
which is transacted in the United Kingdom. 

Secretary of State’s Powers. 

Of these wide powers ai»d duties many rest on 
his personal responsibility ; others can bo 
performed only in consultation with his Council, 
and for some of these the concurrence of a majo- 
rity of the members of his Council is required. 
The Secreta^ of State may act without con- 
sulting the Council In all matters where he is 
not expressly required by statute to act as 
*’ ^retary of State In Council.” Appoint- 
ments by the Crown aio made on his advice. 
Every official communication proposed to be 
sent to India must bo laid before Council, un- 
less it falls under cither of two reserved classes. 
One of these is ” Secret communications ” 
dealing chiefly with war and peace, relations 
with foreign Powers and Native States. The 
oUiers are those which ho may deem ” urgent.” 
Ko matter for which the concurrence of a 
majority of Council is necessary can bo treated 
as either ” secret ” or ” urgent.” In ordinary 
bustnesB, for which the concurrence of a majo- 
rity of Council is not required, the Secretary 
of State is not bound to follow tlio advice of 
the Council. These provisions reserve to the 
Secretary of State a wide discretionary power ' 
of Interferonoo with the Government of India 
which is exercised in accordance with the 
temperamont of the Secretary of State for tlic 
time being. But In all matters of finance, the 
authority is that of the Secretary of State and 
the Council and is freely exorcised. 

The Council. 

The Council of India originally consisted of 
fltteen members appointed by the Secretary 
of State. By an Act passed in 1907 it now 
oonaists of such number of members, not being 
lew than ten or more than fourteen, as the 
Secretary of State may from time to time de- 
j^rp^e. The nfemben l^d oflipe toif seven 


years, and this term may, for epoclal reasons 
of public advantage, which must be laid before 
Parliament, be extended for five yean more. 
Nine members must bo persons vdio have 
served or resided in India for at least ten 
years, and who have not left India more than 
five years before their appointment. Several 
of them have usually belonged to the Indian 
Civil Service, and have been lieutenant-gover- 
nors of provinces or members of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council ; others are soldiers, educa- 
tionists, bankers, or men of diplomatic, official, 
or mercantile experience. The object aimed at In 
the constitution of tbo Council is to give the 
Secretary of State, who has little knowle^e 
of the details of the Indian administration, 
the help of a body of experts. In 1907, in con- 
nection with the policy of constitutional reform, 
two Indians, one a Hindu and the other a 
Mahomedan, wore appointed to vacancies in 
the Council. This practice Is certain to be 
maintained. The pre&ont Indian members are 
a Mahomedan and a Sikh. 

The India Office. 

Associated with the Steretary of State and 
the India Council is a secretariat known as the 
India Ofllce, housed at Whitehall. The Secre- 
tary of State has two Under-Secretarlea, one 
permanent, the other parliamentary, to whom 
some of his minor duties are delegated. 
Appointments to the establishment are made 
by the Secretary of State in Council, but 
“junior situations” must be filled in accord- 
ance with the general regulations governing 
admission to the Home Civil Service. 

The whole cost of the India Office is borne 
by the levenues of India, thougli the Home 
(toveminent makes ceitam grants and remis- 
sions in lieu of a direct contribution amount- 
ing to £50,000 a vear. The total net cost, 
Inoluding pensions is about £250,000 per annum. 

Secretary of State. 

The llight Hon. Austen Chamberlain, M.P, 

Under Secretaries of State. 

Sir Thomas W. Holdemess, K o B., K.o.S.l. 

T'ho night Hon. Lord Islington, o.O.M.Q., D.ft.O. 

Assistant Under Secretary of State. 

Nil Lionel Abrahams, K.c.B. 

Council. 

V ioe-Presidmt, Laurence Currie. 

Gen. Sir Charles C. Egerton, G.OJB.; P6.0. 

(Ktlres 5th February 1917.) 

Abbas All Jialg, 0.& I , LL l> , (retires 4tb 
1017 ). 

Sir William Duke, K.c.s.i., k c.i.b. 

Sirdar Daljit Singh, c.8j. 

Sir Charles Arnold White. 

Sir Murray Hammick, K.C.S.I., 0.LE. 

Sir Charles 8. Bayley, G.O.I.B., K.O.SJ., I.S.O. 
William Bldsbury Sheppard, o.i.B. 

SirMarahnll Frederick ^Id, o.i.K. 

Clerk of the Council, Sir Lionel Abrahams. 
K.OJB. 

Deputy Clerk of the ComeU^ ihmm H. Sea* 
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rritaU Secretary to the Secretary of State, Francis 

H. Lucas, 0^. 

Aiiietant Private Secretary, J. WlLon. 

PoliUccU A.’D.^C, to the Secretary of State, 
Llcut.-Col. Sir J. E. Dunlop Smith, 

K.O.V.O., O.I.E. 

Private Secretary to Sir T, W. Holdemeee, 
C. H. JOsch. 

Private Secretary to Lord Islington, C. H. KIsch. 

Correspondence Departments. 

Secretaries. 

Financial, F. W. Nowmarch, C. S. I., and 
W. Eobinson. 

Judicial and Public, Malcolm C. C. Seton, c.n. 
Military, Major-Gcnrral Sir florboit V. (’ox, 
K o.>i.o.,c.n., C.S.I., an«i J. if. ScabiooUo, 

0 I.E. 

Political and Secret, Sir A. Hirtzel, K.o.B. 

Public Works, Hermann A. Haines. 

Revenue and Statistics, L. J.Korahaw, r t.e. 
Director-in-CJiief of the Indo-European Tele' 
graph. Public Works Department, E. C. Bar- 
ker, O.I.E. 

Vccountant-General’s Department 

Accountant-General, Walter Badock, o.s.i., 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administrators-General in India. , 

Store-Department— India office Branch:— j 
Director-General, George H. (Xillier. i 

India Store Depot, Belvedere Iload, Lam- 
beth, S. E. Superintendent, Captain G. T. I 
Wingfield, E. N, , 

Registry and Ekcord Department.— 7?e‘ 
gistrar and Superintendent of Records, W* 
Foster, o.i.E. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Government Director of Railway Companies, 
Sir H. P. Burt, K.o.i.is. 

Librarian, Fredk. W. Thomas, M.A., Hon 
Ph. D. (Munich). 

Adiiser to the Secretary of State for Indian Stu- 
dents, T. W. Arnold, c i.e , Litt. D., m. 

I iOCttl Adviser to Indian Studetds in London, 

N. (J. Sen (21, Cromwell Ed,, S W.). 

President of Medical Board for the Fiammahon 
of Officers of the Indian Serrifes and idusir. 
to the Secretary of State on Medoal maUert^A 
Snrg.-Gcn. Sir 11 H, Charles, g.< v.o„ md., 

I. M.S. (retd.), P.E.o.s.i.; Merger of the Medical 
Beard, Lt.-Col. J. Anderson, m D ,i M s (ntd,) 

Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State 
Sir 8. G. Sale. K.c.i e. 

InvMbtm of MUiiary Equipment and Clothings 
Major-Gen. Sir John Steevens, e.c.b. 
Surveyor and Clerk of the Works, T. H. Winny, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

Ordnance Consulting Officer, CoL M.S.C. Camp- 
bell, O.I.S., R.a. 

C^en of the InHstn Army attached to the India 
Selwyn, A, P. Hanis 

and Goidon. 


Consulting Engineer, Sir A. M. Eendel, K.o.t.8, 
Stockbroker, Horace Hubert Soott. 

Auditor, H. A. Cooper. 

Secretaries of State for India. 

Assumed 
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Lord Stanley, p.c. (a) 1S58 

The Eight Hon. Sir Cliarles Wood, 

Bart, (b) 1859 

Earl do Grey and Ripon, P.C. (c) . . 1806 

Viscount Cranbome (d) . . . . 1866 

The Right Hon. Sir Stafford North- 

cote, Bart, (e) 1867 

The Duke of Argyll, K.T., p.c 1868 

The Marquis of Salisbury, P.C. ^Snd 
time) . . . . . . . . 1874 

The Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, P.C,, 
created Viscount Cranbrook, 14 

May, 1878 (/) 1878 

The Marquis of Hariington, P.C. (g ) . . 1880 

The Earl of Kimberly, P.C 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill, P.C. . . 1885 

The Earl of Kimbeiley, K.O., P.C. 

(2nd time) .. .. .. .. 1886 

The Right Hon. Sir Bicliard Asshoton 
Cross, G.C.B., P.C., cicatcd Viscount 
Cross, 19 Aug., 1886 1886 

The Earl of Kimberley, K.G., P.C. (3rd 

time) 1892 

The Right Hon. H. II. Fowler (h) . , 1894 

Lord George F. Hamilton, P.C. . . 1896 

The Right Hon. St. Jolm Brodrlck (i) 1908 
The Right Hon. John Morloy, O.M. ( j ). 1906 

The Right Hon. The Eail of Crewe, 

K.G. 1010 

The Right Hon. Viscount Morley of 

Blackburn, o.M. 1911 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Crewe, 

K.G. (A:) 1011 

The Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain, 

M.P. . . • . . . • • • • 1015 
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(by creation) Earl Cranbrook. 
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Motley of BlackbniP, dJI* 

(by ereation) Marqu aH ^ 
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la July 1918 Lord Crewo, Secretary of State 
for India, outlined in the House of Lords certain 
ideas for the reform of the India Council. The 
purport of these changes wee to reduce the num- 
her of the Council, and to substitute departments, 
with certain Independent powers, for the Com- 
mittees which discharge the detailed work of the 
Council. Nothing more was iieard of this scheme 
until June 1914, when there was published the 
text of the amending Bill, with an explanatory 
memorandum thereon. 

Text of the Bill. 

Appended is the full text of the Bill : — 

1. — (1) The Council of India constituted under 
the Government of India Act, 1858 (which Act 
as amended by any subsequent enactment Is 
hereinafter referred to as the principal Act), 
shall consist of such number of members, not 
less than seven nor more than ten. as the Secre- 
tary of State may from time to time determine. 

(2) Unless at the time when an appointment 
is made to fill a vacancy In the Council two at 
least of the then existing members of the Council 
were at the time of their appointment domiciled 
in India, the person appointed to fill the vacancy 
must be domiciled In India, and unless at such 
time as aforesaid six at least of the then existing 
members were at time of their uppolutment 
either domiciled In India or were persons who 
had served or resided In India for at least 
ton years and had not ceased so to servo or 
reside more than live years before the date of 
their appointment, the person appointed to , 
fill the vacancy must bo cither domiciled In 
India, or must have served or resided in India for 
at least ten years and have not ceased so to serve 
Or reside more than live years before the date of 
bis appointment. 

Tlie person appointed to fill a vacancy for 
which aperson domiciled In India is alone eligible 
shall be selected from among'^tthe persons whose 
names appear on a list of persons domiciled in 
India chosen for the purpose by the members 
(other than olhclal members) of the legisla- 
tive Councils of tile Ouvornor Oenonil, 
Governors. Lieutenant Governors and thief 
Commissioners, in suclr manner, subject to such 
conditions and restrictions, and in such number, 
as may be prescribed by regulations to be made 
by the Secretary of State in Council, or by 
directions issued by tfio Secretary of State 
thereunder. 

(3) The yearly salary to bo paid to a member 
of the Council shall be one thou'^and two hundred 
pounds, provided that such members a ppolnt.ed 
after the commencement of this Act who at the 
date of their appointment shall be domiciled In 
India shall be paid an additional yearly allowance 
of six hundred pounds. 

(4) Where the Secretary of State Is of opinion 
that a person possessing special qualification as 
a financial expert should W appointed to be a 
member of the Council on special terms, he may. 
after recording In a mlnnte to be laid before Par- 
liament the special reasons for the appointment 
and the speda) terms on which the appointment 
is to be made make the appointment, and the 
person so appointed shall, notwtthstandingany- 
thtagln the prinolpal Act, or this Act, hold office 


for such term and on such conditions, and shall 
In respect thereof be entitled to such salary and 
to such pension, and other rights and privileges 
(if any) as His .Vlajcsty may, by Orderin Council, 
in each case determine. 

Provided that not more than one person 
appointed under this provision shall be a member 
of the Council at the same time. 

2. — (1) Notwithstanding anything in section 
nineteen of the principal Act, It shall not be 
necessary (or an order or commun i'^atlon sent to 
ladlaor an order in the United Kingdom in 
relation to the government of India to signed 
by a Secretary of State in sucli cases as the 8e- 
cctary of St tte In Council mav otherwise direct, 
but every such order and communication shall 
purport to be made by the Secretary of State in 
Council. 

(2) For section twenty of the principal Act 
(widch relates to the powers of the Secretary 
of State to divide the Connell into committee, 
and to reguliitc the transaction of business 
in Council) the following section shall be 
substituted : — 

It shall be lawful for the Secretary of State 
In Council to make rules and orders for the 
transaction of business as regards the powers 
which un<lrr the principal Act are to be 
exercised by the Secretary of State in Council ; 

Provided that any suen rule or order, so far 
as it allectsany matter or que^tlon In respect 
ot which the concurrence of a majority at a 
meeting of the CouncH Is required by tfds Act, 
shall not be valid unless raadevlth the con- 
currcnc' of a majority of the m'nibers of 
Council present at the meeting of Council at 
which the rule or order is passed.** 

(3) Sucli rules and orders as aforesaid may, 
notwithstanding anything in sections twenty- 
two. twenty-four, twenty-tlvc, and twentv-slx of 
the principal Act, provide, as respects such mat- 
ters us may be speeiflcd in the rules and orders, — 

(o) for enabling powers of the Secretary of 
State in Council to be exercised otherwise 
tlian at a meeting of the Council, and 
where necessary for that purpose, (or dis- 
pensing with an y requirement of the prin- 
cipal Act as to the occurrence of the majo- 
rity of votes of members of Council ; 

(6) for dispensing with the necessity of sub- 
mitting to Council or depositing in the 
Council Uoom for the perusal of members, 
oidersiand communications proposed to be 
sent to India or to be made in the United 
Kingdom by the Secretary of State, and 
of recording and notifying to members of 
Connell the grounds on w’hich any order 
or communication to India has been 
treated as urgent. 

(4) At a minting of the Gouncil the quorum 
shall be three, and meetings of the Council shall 
be convened and held when and as the Secretary 
of State may from time to time direct. 

(5) Any document required by the principal 
Act to lie signed by two or more members of the 
Oouni'U, either with or without the oountcr- 
sij^ature of the Secretary of State, or one of his 
Undor Bccretarlee or Assistant Uud^ Secretaries 
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may be slsned in encb manner as the rules and 
orders made by the 3ecretary of State In Council 
for the tnnsactlon of business in hisConncil 
m ly pre8crl()e, and any such docunient if ‘Signed 
In accordance with such rules and orders, shall 

as valid as if it had been signed in accordance 
with the provisions of the prlncip U Act. 

(6) Section twenty-seven of the principal Act 
(whicn en ibles the Secret iry of Stite to send 
cortiin secret orders without com n micitinp 
tliem to the members of his Council) sh dl extend 
to any order, not being an order in respect of 
which concurrence of a majority at the meeting 
of the Council Is required by the principal Act, 
which relate! to anv question gravely affecting 
the internal trinquillity of India, or the interest*^ 
of India in any other country, or the peace or 
security of any part of His M ijesty’s Dominions, 
and which in the opinion of the Secret iry of bt ite 
is of the nature to require secrecy, and it Is further 
declared that tue said section shall apply to any 
order which the Secretary of State may send in 
reply to a despatch received and dealt with 
by him under section twenty-eight of the 
principal Act 

(7) All rules and orders made under this sec- 
tion shall be lild before Parliuuont as soon as 
miy be after they are mide, and if an address 
h presented to His Mvjesty by either House of 
Parliament within the next subsequent thirty 
days on which that House has sat vfur anv such 
lule or order is liid before it praying that the 
rule or orler mw be innuDed His Miiestv in 
Council mvy annul the rule or order anditahill 
heneeforth be void but without prejudice to the 
validity of anything previously done thereunder 

The Bill Explained. 

The public itlon of the Bill was accompanied 
by a memorandum exphlnlng Itb proMsions 
in the following term'’ — 

The object of this Bill Is to amend the Gov- 
ernment of India A(t 1858 The Act of 1858 
In transferring the Government of India to the 
Crown, created the Connell of India defined its 
powers and those of the Secretary of State and 
prescribed In great detail the procedure to b» 
followed in the transaction of business. 

The Act of 1858 has as regards the numerical 
strength of the Council and the conditions of 
office on it, been amended several times. The 
procedure for the transaction of business is 
practically unaltered 

By the Act of 1858 the strength of the Council 
was fixed at fifteen members, of whom not less 
than nine were to be persons who at the time of 
appointment had served or resided in India for 
ten years and had not last left India more than 
ten years The members were to hold office 
dining good behaviour but were removabh 
upon an address of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Their salary was fixed at £1,200 a year 

These pro\isionB have since been altered 
The Council now consists of such number ot 
members, not less than ten and not more than 
fourteen, as the Secretary of Stite may from 
time to time determine Nine members must 
be persons who at the time of appointment had 
served or resided in India for ten years, and had 
not last left India more than five yeim. The | 
terms of ofliee is limited to seveo yearn but the 


Seoretaryof State may re-appoint a member for 

a further period of five years. The salary Is 
£1,000 a ye ir. Since 1907 It has been the recog* 
nibed priictice of the Secretiry of Statt* to reserve 
two appointments on the Council for Indians, 

The proeedurt for the transaction of business 
estiblisiied oy the Act of 18o8 cannot be varied 
by rules. The powers of the Secretary of State 
in (onncil tniy be exerdsed only at meetlugs 
of the Council A Council must be hold every 
week anil a quorum of five members Is requirea. 
in certain matters, however trhial in them* 
sehes, the sanitlon of a majority of votes at a 
meeting is required In otlier matters the Se- 
cretary of State nia y act alone but except in oases 
when secrecy or urgency can be claimed, hU 
proposed order must lie a week on the Council 
labie before it is sent The Act contemplates 
that all business before coming to the Council 
should be dealt with In Committee, and the 
Council is iivlded for this purpose into several 
Standing Committees. 

It Is proposed by Clause 1 of the Bill to make 
certain chungisln tlu strength and composition 
of the Council, and in the emoluments of the 
members Also to take power to make rules 
for simpUiying the business procedure of the 
CounclL 

With a simplified procedure much of the 
unliuportint work tliat now occupies the time 
of the Standing Committees and the Council 
would be dl->posed of by the Seeietury of State 
in communication with and with the assist mce 
of individual members Committees being spe- 
clilly nomlnattd by him whin required. A 
council of ten to fourteen members would then 
be needlessly laigi It is pr*^ posed to fix the 
number at seven to ten, and to return to the rate 
of salary (£1,200 a year) allowed by the Act of 
1858 

It Is further proposed to convert the present 
practice of appointing two Indians to the Coun- 
cil into a statutory requirement to provide that 
they shall be chosen from names submitted by 
Indian Legislative Councils, and to grant to 
them an allowance of £C00 a year in addition 
to salary In view of the expense of residing out 
of their own country. 

Provision is also made to enable the Secretary 
of State to appoint to the Council a financial 
member on special terms as to salary, pension 
and tenure of office il he necessity for an ex- 
coptional power of this kind has been recognised 
by the Eoyal CkimnUssion on Indian Currency. 

Clause 2 of the Bill provides for the simpli- 
fication of bu^-inesB procedure It enables the 
Secretary of State In Council to make rules to 
mo lify the procedure prescribed by the Act 
of 1858 The rules as and when made arc to be 
laid before Parliament The requirement of a 
weekly meeting of the Council Is also dispensed 
with and the quorum reduced. The oppor- 
tunity is taken to enlarge in a way which ex- 
peri nee has shown to be desirable the oateirory 
of cases which may be dealt w Ith by the Secretary 
of State In his ** Secret '* Department witbout 
informing or consulting bis Council. 

On the motion of Lord Cnreon the Houmi q| 
Lords rejected tbe BiU by 96 votes to 
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T^e ProirinGial Governments. 


BiiUih India is divided into eight large 
iKtov^es and six lesser charges, each of which 
la tern^ a Local Qovommeut. The eight 
major provinces arc the Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal ; the Lieutenaut-Qov- 
einonhlps of the United Provhices, The Punjab, 
Bnrma. and Behar; and the Chief Commis* 
ikmershlp of the Central Provinces. The 
minor provinces are Assam, the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Coorg, A j mere 
llerwara and the Andaman Islands. The 
original division of British authority in India 
was between the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay. Benral afterwards developed 
into and was separated from the Government 
of India and then was giadually divided into 
provinces os the tide of conquest brought 
under administration areas too largo to be 
controlled by a single authority. The status 
and area of these provinces have been varied 
from time to time to meet tlio cliangcd condi- 
tions of the day. The most recent of these 
changes was the separation of the North-West 
Frontier from the Punjab in 1901 ; the divi- 
sion of Bengal Into two provinces in 1905 ; 
and the final adjustment made in accordance 
with His Majesty the King’s announcement 
at the Durbar of 1911, whereby the newly- 
created province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
disappeared, and Bengal was re-divided into 
the Presidency of Bengal, the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Behar and Orissa, and the 
Chief Commissioiiershlp of Assam, whilst the 
headquarters of the Government of India were 
moved from Calcutta to Delhi, and the City 
of Delhi, with an enclave of territory surround- 
ing it, was taken under the direct administra- 
tion of the Government of India. All Local 
Qovemmenis alike are under the superin- 
tendence and control of the Governor-General 
in Council. They must obey orders received 
from him, and they must communicate to him 
thoir own proccodmgs. But each Local Gov- 
ernment is the Executive head of the adminis- 
tration within the province. By custom, all 
appointments to Local Governments are for 
a term of five years. 

The Three Classes. 

The three Prosidonclos occupy a superior 

K osltion. The Civil administiation of each 
\ vested In a Governor-in-CouncU, appointed 
by the Crown, and usually drawn fiom Eng- 
Uah public life. On certain matters they 
correspond directly with the Secretary of State, 
a privilege not possessed by other provincial 
Governments. The Governors are assisted 
by a Council composed of throe members, 
two members of the Civil Service and. under 
the Indian Councils Act of 1909, a fourth mem- 
ber who is usually an Indian. Like the Gov- 
ernor-General they are addressed as Your 
Bxoedleaicy, and they are escorted by a body- 
guard. The maximum salaries as fixed by 
Act of Parliament ore lis. 1,20,000 for a Gover- 
nor and Eb. 64,000 for a member of Council. 

Lleutonant-Govemors are appointed by the 
Ooveroor-Gencoral subject to the approbation 
of the C^wn. They must have served for at 
least ten years In India. Under the Indian 
Ooimoili Act lK>wer was taken to create exe- 
ei^ve cotmoib In the Llentenant-Oovemor- 
ehlps and this has been applied to Behar where 
the lieiitsmtfit-Oovernor is assisted by a Oooii* 


cU consisting of two members of the Civil Scr* 
vice and one Indian. Lieutenant-Governors 
are addressed as Ifour Honour. Their maxi- 
mum salary, Es. 1,00,000, is fixed by Act Of 
Parliament. 

Chief Commissioners stand upon a lower 
footing, being delegates of the Governor-Gone* 
ral-in-Council. In theory, a Chief Commis- 
sioner administers bis province on behalf of 
the Governor-Goneral-ln-CouncU, who may 
resume or modify the powers that bo has him- 
self conferred. In practice, the powers en- 
trusted to Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces are as wide as those exercised ^ a 
Lieutenant-Governor. The salary of a Chief 
Commissioner Is Es. 50,000 but in the case 
of the Central Provinces this was raised to 
lis. 62,000 in consideration of the addition 
of Berar to his Government. 

Provincial Councils. 

The changes made in the constitution and 
non-leglslativo functions of the Legislative 
Councils of Madras and Bombay by the Act 
of 1909 more than doubled the number of 
members, election by specially constituted 
electorates was introduced, and powers were 
given to members to debate and move resolu- 
tions on tl )0 provincial financial statements, 
to move resolutions on matters of general 
public interest, and to ask supplementary 
questions. A description of the system in 
Bombay will show how the scheme works. 
The Bombay Legislative Council Is composed 
of four ex-officio members (the three members 
of the Executive Council and the Advocate 
General) and 44 additional members. Of the 
additional members the Governor nominates 
twenty-three (of whom not more tlmn fourteen 
may be officials) and 21 are elected. The 
Government is thus without a majority of 
officials in the Council. Of the elected mem- 
bers, eight are elected by groups of munici- 
palities and the District Boards, four by Mabo- 
modan electorates, and three ^ electorates 
of the laud-holding classes. The Bombay 
University, the Bombay Municiind Corpora- 
tion, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, the 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, and the Mill- 
owner’s Association, and the Indian Com- 
mercial Community, each eU'ct one member. 
The regulations for the formation of eleotorates, 
and as to the qualifications and dl^uall* 
fleations of candidates and voters, are similar 
to those made in the case of the Supreme 
Council. 

The rules for the discussion of the annual 
financial statement are similar to those ap- 
plicable to the Supremo Council. The Flnan- * 
cial Statement is presented and cansidered 
as a whole and then in detail, and resolutions 
may bo moved. The Government is not bou^ 
by any resolutions which the Council may pass. 
Matters of general public interest under the 
control of Local Governments may be made 
the subject of resolutions. Laws paved by 
these L^slative Councils require the sanction 
of the Qovomor-General and may be dkn 
allowed by the Crown. 

In constitution, in funetions. and In tbs 
nstem of special eleot{H»teflL the LeeUatlve 
Councils in the Ijlentenant-OovefiioiH^ to- 
semble in all Gie essential partloolais the 
l^egiilattTe Cotmott of Bombay, . . 
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Tlie Secretariat. 

Each Local Govoenmeat works through a 
Secretariat, which la divided into various do- 
partmenta, each under a Secretary. In addi- 
tion to the Secretaries, there are special de- 
partmental heads such as tlie Inspectors General 
of Police, Jails, and Registration : the Director 
of Pubiic Instruction, the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals or Surgeon-General, the 
Sanitary Commissioner and the Superintendent 
of the Civil Veterinary Department. There 
are also Chief Engineers for Public Works 
and Irrigation, who are likewise Secretaries 
to Government. In nearly all the Provinces 
except Uombay, the revenue dciiartinents 
are administered, under Government, by a 
Board of Revenue. 

The District Officer. 

The administrative system is based on the 
repeated sub-division of territory, each admi- 
nistrative area being in tlie responsible charge 
of an officer who is subordinate to the officer 
next in rank above him. Tlie most important 
of these units Is the District, and India em- 
braces more than 250 Districts, with an averagt 
ana of 4,430 square miles and an average 
population of 931,000. In Madras there is 
no local officer above the liead of tlie District : 
elsewhere a Commissioner has the supervision 
of a Division comprising fiom four to six Dls- 
lilcts. The head of a District is styled cither 
(he Collector and District Magistrate or the De- 
puty Commissioner. Ho is the representative of 
the Government and embodies the power of the 
State. He is concernc'd in the first place with 
the land and the land ri' venue. He has also 
charge of the local administration of the ex- 
cise, income tax, stamp duty and oilier sources 
of revenue. As a Magistrate of the fiist class, 
ho can imprison for two years and fine up to a 
thousand lupces. In practice he docs not try 
many criminal cases, although he supervises the 
work of the otlier Magistrates in the District. 

In addition to these two main departments, 
the Collector is iiitoresied in all matters per* 
talning to the welfare of the people. In some 
branches of the administration his functions 
are, in consequence of the formation of special 
departments, such as those of Public Works, 
Forests, Jails, Sanitation, and Education less 
direct than was formerly tlie case. But even 
in matters dealt with by separate departments, 
his active co-operation and direction in counsel 
are needed. The Municipal Government of 
all considerable towns is vested in Munici- 
palities but it is the duty of the Collector to 
guide and control their working. He Is usually 
the Chairman of the District Board which, with 
the aid of subsidiary boards, maintains roads, 
schools and dispensaries, and carries out sani- 
tary improvements in rural areas. 

Other Officers. 

Other important district officers are the 
Superintendent of Police, who is responsible 
for the discipllno and working of tlie police 
force, and the Civil Surgeon, who (except in 
Bombay) is the head of the medical and sani- 
tary administration. The local organisation 
of Government Public Worlw, Fore^ Edu- 
cation and other speeial departmente varies 
in different partB of the ootmiry. Each Dia- 
-tiiot has Its own law ollioer, styled the Oovem- 
maat mea^v* 

Tito Stotdoto ^ op into snb-dtrlsloDS, 
tnoMf ltin3or of the inaiM 0vil Bet- 


vice or members of the Provincial Service 
coiled De^ty XloUeotoTB. In Jdadras, 3oiBha& 
and the United Provinces there are 
sub-district units called taluks or tahslls. ad* 
ministered by tahsildars (Bombay Mamlataars). 
with naib tahsildars or mamlkarris. The 
tahsildar is assisted by subordinate officers 
styled revenue inspectors or kanungos and 
the village officers. The most Important of 
the latter are the headman who collects the 
revenue, the kamam, karkun or patwari who 
keeps the village accounts, and the obaukldar 
or village watchman. 

Trend of Provincial Government, 

Tli(‘ relations of the Provincial administrations 
with the Government of India form the subject 
of incetsanf diseiissiou. On the one aide there 
are the strong ccutraliserb w’ho would focus all 
authority in the Government of India ; on the 
otberfc.tlio.se stout a(l\ocat(S of provincial auto- 
nomy who would make the Local (toveruments 
virtually independent of the Government of 
India. The trend of Indian policy since the 
departure of Lord Curzoii has been steadily la 
tlie direction of increa^'ing the authority of the 
Provincial Governments and the control and 
interference of tlie Government of India has 
b ‘on materially reduei'd, especially in ffnanoi- 
al matters. There was a marked develop- 
ment of tills policy adumbrated in tlio despatdi 
of the Goveruiiunt of India whlcli submitted 
to tile Secretary X)f State the proposal to re- 
move the headquarters of the Government of 
India from Calrutta to Delhi. This paragraph 
thus indieati d the ideas of the supreme authori- 
ties; although tlu' extreme interpretatl^ 
placed upon it by some Indian publicists had to 
be repudiated, it remains the most authorita- 
tive exposition of the tnuid of Indian policy. 

The maiut('nance of British rule in India 
d<‘pends on tlie lUtimati* supremacy of the Gov- 
•rnor-Genera] in Council, and the Indian Coun- 
cils Act of 190U, Itself bears testimony to the 
Impossibility of allowing matters of vital con- 
cern to be decided by a majority of non -official 
votes in tile lmp<'rial Li'gislatlve Council. 

I NevertheUss it is certain that, in the course of 
I time, the just demands of Indians for a larger 
I shareiu tlie government of the country will have 
to be satisfied, and: the (JUfstlon will be how this 
devolution of power can be conceded without 
Impairlugthesuprme authority of the Governor 
General in Council. The only possible solution 
of the difficulty would appear to be gradually 
to give the Provinces a larger measure of self- 
Govcnimeht, until at last India would consist 
of a number of administrations, autonomous In 
all provincial affairs, with the Government Of 
India, above them all, and possessing power to 
interfere in case of misgovemment, but ordi- 
narily restricting their functions to matters of 
Imperial concern. In order that this consum- 
mation may be attained, it Is essential that the 
supreme Government should not be associated 
with any iiartlcular Provincial Government. 
The removal of the Government of India from 
Galoutta is, therefore, a measure which w!lL lii 
our opinion, materially facilitate the growth ox 
Local Self-Government on sound and safe lines. 
It is generally recognised that the capital of a 
great central Ctovemment should be separate 
and in^tepento^ and effect has be^ givtn to 
thtoiaffiiciidein tto Unit^ States, Oaol^ ai|4 
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Administrative Divisions. 


Provinces, 


Ajmer Merwara. . 
Andamans and Nicobars 
Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

Blbar and Orissa . . 


Bombay (Presidency) 
Bombay . . 
Sind 


Aden 


Burma 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

Coorg 

Madras 

Korth-Wcat Frontier Province ( Districts 
and administered Teriitorics) 

Punjab 

United Provinces of Agra & Oudh . . 

Agra 

Oudh 


Total British Territory. . 


Btates and Agencies. 
Baluchistan States 


Baroda State 

Bengal States 


Bombay States 

Central India Agency . . 

Central Provinces States 

.. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam States 
Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State 

.. 

Madras States 

Cochin State 

Travancore State . . 

.. 

Mysore State 

Eorth-Wesi Frontier Province 
and Inbal areas/. 

Punjab States 

Bajputana Agency 

( Agencies 

Sikkim 

United Provinces States 

• • • • 

Total Native States . . 


Grand Total, India.. 


No. of 
Districts. 

Area In 

Square miles. ' 

Population 

(1911). 

2 

2,711 

601,395 

.... 

8,143 

26,459 

12 

62,959 

6,713,635 

G 

45,804 

414.412 

28 

78,412 1 

46,483,077 

21 

83,205 ' 

84,490,084 

20 

123,064 j 

19,672,642 

26 

75,918 1 

16,113,042 

6 

47,066 

3,513,435 

.... 

80 

46,165 

41 

236,738 

12,115,217 

22 

100,3 15 

13,916,308 

1 

1,582 

174,976 

24 

141,720 

41,405,404 

5 

16,466 

2,196,983 

20 

97,209 

19,974,956 

48 

307.164 

47 182.044 

86 

83,198 

34,624,040 

12 

1 

23,966 

1 

12,558,004 

1 

1 267 

1,097,901 j 

244,267,542 


No. of 
Districts. 

Area In 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1911). 


86,511 

8,099 

32,773 

896,432 

2,032,798 

4,538,101 


65,701 

78,772 

81,188 

7,411.567 

9,356.980 

2.117,002 


82,698 

80,900 

675.885 

13,874.676 

3,168,126 


9,909 

4,811.841 

918,110 

8,428,975 


20.444 

6,806.193 

1,622,094 


86,582 

127,641 

4,212,794 

10,530,432 


6,079 

87.920 

832,086 

.... 

675,267 

70,864,996 

.... 

1,778,108 

816,132.587 





The Bombay Presidency 


The Bombey Presidency stretches along the 
ivest coast of India, from irlnd In the >ortl» to 
Ranara in th * fsoi’th. It embracen, with its 
'eudatori s and Adt n, an ar a of 186, 92S sauarc 
nlles and a population of ^7,081,317. Of tills 
,otal 65,761 square miles are in Native States, 
vith a population of 7,411,675. Geographi- 
ially Included in the Presidency but under the 
Jovemment of India is the first class Native 
itate of Baroda, with an area of 8.182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. The 
)utlving post of Aden is under the jurisdiction 
)f the Bombay Government : it has an area of 
JO square miles and a population of 46,105. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
3f soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
t)y the Nerbudda and the Tapti, wliose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Qarden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by tlie 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
bo the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, with a poor soil and an arid climate, 
jouth of these come i he Karnatlc districts. On 
the sea side of the Ghats is the Konkan, a rice- 
growing tract, intercepted by creeks which 
make communication difficult. Then in the 
far north is Sind, totally different from the 
Prc.sidency Proper, a lana of wide and mono- 
tonous desert except where irrigation from the 
Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Smd Mahomedans iiredoininate. 
Gujarat has remained true to llmduihm although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahome- 
dan kings. Here there Is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. 'Jhe Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity ; tlie saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a tamine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; tlie population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Dindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in tlie Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians, Four main 
languages are spoken, Slndi, Gujarati, Maratlil 
and Kanarcse, with Uidu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 
Industries. 

The principal Industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Sind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wlieat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they aie of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, trram 
and millet, and In certain tracts rich crops of 
fiigar cane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under tbe abundant rains of the submontane 
and in the south the Dbarwar cottou 
vies wttb Bxoaeh as the best in India, There 


an no great per nnlal rivers suitable for Irri- 
gation, and tnc harvest is largely dependent 
upon th ‘ s asonal rainfall, supplemented by 
w 11 irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
con.si'.ting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
th • region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually b ing completed, and this will ultl- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drougat. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past tweniy years. The 
evils have not been unmixed, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of Industry, has 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on what is known as 
tlie ryotwari tenure, tliat is to say, each culti- 
vator holds his land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
he pays this assessment he cannot be disfios- 
sessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry,' 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small, 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
butctl. The handloora weavers jproduce bright- 
coloured sails, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite k incobs of Ahmedabad and Surat, 
i Bombay silver waie has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nosik. 
But the tendency is to submerge tlie indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
I modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay, where the in- 
dustry embraces 29,94,307 spindles and 51,846 
looms and employs 1,11,024 hands and consumes 
J'>,91,175 cwts. of Cotton. This Industry is 
now flourishing, and is steadily rising In offl- 
cioncy. In lieu of producing immense quanti- 
ties of low grade yam and cloth, cliiefly for the 
Cliina market, the Bombay mills now turn out 
printed and bleached goods of a quality which 
improves every year, and the principal market 
IS at homa WlilLst the industry centres in 
Bombay City, there are Important offshoots at 
Ahmedabad, Broacli and Sholapur. In Ahme- 
dabad there are 1017.800 spindJes and 21,608 
looms; in Sholapur 2,3 7,839 spindles and 
3,730 looms; and in the Presidency 48,08,932 
spindles and 85,388 looms. It is expected that 
the prosperity of the Bombay trade will be 
quickened, as a project, now in operation, 
for the substitution of electricity for steam — 
the electricity is generated at a hydro-electrtc 
stotlon in the Ghats, fifty miles distant— 
fiiniishes cheap and efficient power. Its 
situation on the wcittern-sea-board, in touch 
at once with the principal markets of India and 
the markets of the west, has given Bombay an 
immense sea-borne trade. Tbe older porU» 
Surat, Broach, Cambay and Mandvie, acre 
famous in tbe ancient days, and their bold ai^ 
hardy mariners carried Indian commerce to the 
FersUn Ouif and the coasts of Africa. But the 
opening of tbe Suea Canal and the luoreMiiig 
size of ocean steamers have tended to oobm- 
tiate it in modenyjl^ with deep 
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VnAer them tre SapertnteDdloff Engineers' 
In ohar^ of divisions and BxecatJve Engineers « 
in ctiame of districts* with the Oonsulting 
AiehHedt. The chief irrigation works are 
in Sind and consist of a chain of canals fed 
bj the antioal ioandationB hnm the Indus and 
one pmrennial canal the Jamrao. In the Presi- 
dency proper the principal protective works 
are the Nera Canal, Qokak Canal, Mutha Canal 
and the Oodaveri Ca ol S he i.e. In addition 
there is under constructiun a chain of pro- 
tective irrigation works, originating in reser- 
voii> in the Ghat regions. Tiie first of these 
the Godavari Scheme, is now in operation, 
the Pravara Scheme and the Nira Scheme aie 
pr 02 re»*si ic -teadlly. The Public Works budget 
for the current year is 77*5 lakhs of rupees. 

Police. 

The Police Force Is divided Into three 
categories : District Police, Kailway Police 
and the Bombay City Police. The District 
Police are under the Inspector-General who is 
either a member of the Gazetted Force or a 
Covenanted Civilian. Under him are the 
Deputy Inspector-Generals for bind and the 
Northern and Southcni Ranges of the Presi- 
dency proper, for Railways and for Criminal 
investigation. District Supermtendents of 
Police have charge of each Dbtrict with a regu- 
lar cadre comprising Assistant Superinten- 
dents, Sub-Inspectors, Chief Constables and 
Constables. The Bombay City Police is a 
separate force mamtained by Government 
under a Commissioner who is responsible direct 
to Oo' emment. The I raining School at Nasik 
preraies young gazetted officers and the rank 
and file for their dudes. The cost of the Police 
Is 110 lakhs. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through 
direct Government agency, partly thiough 
the medium of grants-hi-ai'i Government 
maintuin Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona 
and Gujarat; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona Collie of Science, the Agricultural 
College, V etermary College, School of Art, Law 
School and a College of Commerce. A Science 
College In Bombay Is now in course ot 
construction. Also m Bombay City, and the 
headquarters of each district, a model secondary 
school. The other secondary schools are in 
private hands; the majority of the primary 
schools are maintained by District and Local 
Boards with a grant-in-aid. The Bombay 
Municipality is responsible for primary educa- 
tion m Bombay City. There are now In the 
Presidency 7 Arts Colleges 4,702 ''Chdais, 
142 Schools; 42,215, Scholars , 823 Mi »di( 
Schools. 25.084 Scholars and 10,800 Primary 
Schools, 6,70,141 Scholars. 'Phe Government 
Educational Budget is 77*54 lakhs. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divl- 
Mon and a Deputy Inspector with. Assistants 
In each district. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
in 1S57) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
vomor of the Pre^eocy). the Vice-Chancellor 
(appointed by Government for two years), and 
110 Fellowi of whom 10 are : 10 

Mooted by the Oradnatie, 10 the wultlii, 
nd 80 met aoniMted by tbi OiiiMtBor. 

I 


The principal educational initttutkmi 
Qcvernment Artt 

Elphinstone (^Uege, Bombay, Principal 
Covirnlon 

Dcccan College, Poona, Principal Mr. F. W. 
Bain. 

Gujarat College, Ahmedahad, Principal the 
Rev W. G. Robertson. 


Pri'oaU Arts CoUegn — 

St. Xavieis, Bombay (Society of Jcaos), 
Principal Rev. Father Goo her. 

Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission), 
Principal Rev. Dr. Mackichan. 

Ferguson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Society), Principal the Hon'ble 
Mr R. 1*. Paranjpe. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State). 
Principal Mr. Clarke. 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State), Principal Mr. Un walla. 

Bahatiddinbhai College, Junagadh State, 
Principal Mr. Scott. 

Special Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern* 
ment). Principal Lt.-Col. Street, l.M.S. 

College of Science, Poona (Government) 
Piincipal Dr. Alien. 

Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Piincipai Dr. Harold Mann. 

Chiefs’ College, Rajkot, Principal Mr. Masme. 

College of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law School, Bombay, Pri cipal, Mirza All 
Akiar Khan 

College of Commerce, Bombay, Prinolpal. 
Mr. P. Anstey. 

Veteilnarv Colh'ge, Bombav, Mr. K Hewlett 

Bombay Bictcriologic.il Laboratory, Direotot 
Major Liston, i. M.K 

Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern* 
ment), Principal Mr. Cecil Bums. 

Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay, Prin* 
cipal Mr. T. Dawson. 

MedicaL 

The Medical Department is In charge 
of the Surgeon-General and Sanitation of 
the Sanitary Commissioner, both members 
of the Indian Medical Service. Civil Surgeons 
stationed at each district headquarters are re- 
sponsible for the medical work of the district, 
whilst sanitation is entrusted to one of the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners, Three large 
hospitals are maintained by the Government 
in Bomba}, and well-equipped hospitals exist 
in all important up-country stations. Over 
four million persons including 67,000 in-pa- 
tients are treated annually. Ihe Presidency 
contains 7 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutioiui 
for the treatment of Lepers. Vaccination is 
carried out by a staff under the direction of the 
Sanitary Commissioner. Sanitary work has 
received an immense stimulus from the large 
grants made by the Government of India out of 
the opium surpluses. 'Phe Budget I-* 27*88 lakhs. 


Governor and President in Council, 

His Excellency The Right Hon’ble Freeman 
Freeman -Thomas Baron WliUngdon oi 
Ratton a.o.i.B. Took his seat 5th AprU 1018. 
Ptmmal Staff, 


J. Orerar, I.0A, 8.P., PriwUs Secy* 

Majm J. G. Gy||t» C4Jh. Ulit Anmn, 
ktfy Secy* 
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fiHjtota Wgbyi 
WMmar. 




A. K. MoSwaD, mth BrlBtde, m.v.i., 
MhMSamp. 

fi&tl ol Tiatiioin Oavtaln Btndd, Lt. G. A* 
JAVftUm, 4nd|4th BatUUon, Bzlro 
tftuitp, 

tkiotoin Oreenway, 26th Cavalry, Offg. Comdt., 
M B Ih^ (3otwnor*$ Body fhiard 
8abadar>MaJor BalkriHhna Bao, 110th Mahrattas, 
indian Am-do-Camp, 

Members of Council, 

Mr. OeorRe Carmichael, O.8.I., i.o.s. 

Mr. G. S. CurtiB, o.B.i., i.o.e. 

Mr. Bfahadev Bicker Chaubal, c.s.i., b.a., ll.b 


AddUional Members of Council Elected, 

Bit. D. V. Belvi, B.A., LL.B. Elected by the 
MonicipalitleB of the Southern Division. 
Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, Bar.-at-Law. Elected by 
Jaghirdara and Zamindars ol Sind. 

Mr. Bidhanath Dhonddeo Qarud. 

Bardar Syed All El Edroos. Elected by the 
Muhammadan Community of the Northern 
Division. 


Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta, 0A>B», 

Mr. J. P, Orr, O.8.I., i.c.8. 

Eao Bahadur V. 8. Naik. 

KHan Bahadur Plr Bakhsh walad Mian Muham* 
mad. 

Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattanl. 

Mr. Frederick G. Pratt, l.C.S. 

Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna. 

Rao Bahadur Q. K, Satho. 

Mr. W. n. Sharp. 

Mr. Purushotamdas Thakurdas. 

Surgeon-General E. W. S. Lyons. 

Eao Bahadur Tekchand Udhavdas. 

SECBETABIES to QOYEBN3CBNT. 

Political, Special and Judidal.-^'L, Bohertson» 
I.o.s. 

J. E. C. Jukes, I.o.s., Dy. Secretary, Judicial 
and Political Departments (Tcmpora]^L 

Revenue, Financial and Separate . — The Hcm'ldo 
Mr. Patrick Eobert Cadell, o.i.E., i.o.s. 

General, Educational, Marine and EcUesiac* 
tieal. — P. W. Monle. 


Mr. Cbunilal V. Mehta, ic.A., ll.b. 

Shaikh O. H. Hidayatallah, LL.B. Elected by 
the District Local Boards of the Sind Division. 

Bardar Shrinivas Coopooswami Mudaiiar. 

Mr. William Underwood Nicholas. 

Mr. G. K. Parekh. b.a., ll.b. Elected by the 
Munioipaiities or the Northern Division. 

Mr. V. J. Patel, Bar.-at-Law. Elected by the 
District Local Boards ol the Northern Divi- 
sion. 

BIr. Eaghunatb Purushottam Faranjp>e. 

Mr. Abdul Eadir alias Fakir Mohd. \'<dad Ibra- 
him Khan. 

Bardar Dolabawa Eaisingji, Tbakor of Kerwada. 
Eleoted by the Sardars of Gujarat. 

Mr. Blanmohandas EamJL Eleoted by the 
Indian Commercial Community. 

Mr, Malcolm N, Hoag, Elected by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Sir Dinshaw Blaneckjee Petit, Bart. 

Mr. Hsrehandrai Vishindas, b.a., ll.b. 

Mr.Bheriff DevjlEanJi. 

Mr. Amduiang Anant Desai . 

Nominated. 

!lli« Advocate-General {sx^^eio). 

XA*Ool. James Jackson, M.B., i.m.s. 

Mr. 8. E. Arthur. 

Mr. Balfibhai KarimJi Barodawala. 

Mr. P. B. Oadell. 

Dr. CtHan Jbmandos, 

Mr. B. B. Kaaat. 

M^. J. D. JeAkins. 

■r. o. F. EMtiun. 

Kt. Bmut UwNMe, i.o.g. { 


Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
AjfiToirs. — George Douglas French, b.a,, 1.0.8. 
PitUie PForl** DepartmenL — H. P. Beale, and 
E. J. Kent (Jotni Secretary.) 

Misosllanbous appointkbnts (S. C.) 
Advocate-Qeneral, The Eon. Mr. T.J. Strangman. 
Inspector-General of Police, W. L. Berkeley 
Souter, O.I.E. 

Director of Public Instruction, The Hon, Mr. 
W. H. Sharp. 

Surgeon-General, The Hon. Surgeon-General 
E. W. S. Lyons, i.m.s. 

Oriental Translator, Muhammad Kadir Shaikh. 
Talukdari SetUeincnl Officer, E. G. O. Gordon, 
I.o.s. 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Laud 
Reoorde, C. N. Seddon, I.O.S. 

Director of J^ricutture and Co-operatice SooU^ 
Uee G. F. Eeatinge, c.LE 
Re^trar of Co-operatioe Societies, E. B. £w* 

Munieipat Commissioner, Bombay, 8. M. Ed- 
warden, o.v.o., i.o.s. P. W. Monie (Aetg.). 
Viee-ChaneeUor, Bombay Vniveniiy, The Eev. 
Dr. Mackichan. 

Regittrar, Bombay University, Fardonjl Dastur. 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, F. A. M. Vin- 
cent, o.v.o. 

Sanitary Commiecioner, Major P. H« G. 
Hnti'hinson. 

AooowAaul-Qtueral, E. M. Cook, 1.0.8. 
Inepedor^sueralofPrieont, Lt-Ool. J. Jackson, 

Pastmsuter-aeueral, H. B. PtErington, iLV.o. 
fi mm^ ner^ of CMStomi, SoUt totem «fid 
1 Bgotff, 8. B. Juthur. 
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0/ Cuamt, Awnftcv, 7. W. *WkiUy« 


0. W. Wtttet. 

^tirMyor, A. B. Mframs, 7,ej, 
O0V1R50EB 07 BOMBAY. 

^BibrshftiD Shipman 1662 

H|d on the island of An jediva in October 1664 

PKmfrey Cooke 1665 

Sir Oervase Lucas 1666 

Died, 21st May, 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey .. 1667 

Sir George Oxenden 1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July, 1069. 

Gerald Aungier 1009 

Died in Surat, 30th June, 1677. 

Thomas Bolt . . . . . . . . 1077 

Sir John ChUd, Bart 1681 

Bartholomew Harris 1690 

Died In Surat, lOth May, 1094. 

Daniel Annesley {Officiating) . . . . 1094 

Sir John Gayer 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite 1704 

WillUm Aislabie 1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) . . . . 1715 

Cliarles Boone . . 1716 

William Phipps .. 1722 

Robert Cowan 1729 

Dismissed. i 

John Horne 1734 

Stephen Law 1739 

John Geekie (Officiating) . . . . . . 1742 

WUIiam Wake 1742 

Richard Bourchicr 1750 

Charles CrommeUu 1760 

Thomas Hodges 1767 

Died, 23rd February, 1771. 

William Hornby 1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam . . .. . . 1784 

Rawson Hart Boddam 1785 

Andrew Ramsay (Officiating) . . . . 1788 

Major-General WUIiam Medows . . . . 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 
K.CJB (a) 

George Dick (OffieiaUng) 1702 

John Griffith (Officiating) 1795 

Jonathan Duncan 1795 

Died, lltb August, 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) . . . . 1811 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart 1812 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone . . 1819 


llajor-Oenetal Sir Jdbsi llaloolm, a.03. XSI? 
Lieat.«General Sir Thontaa Sidney Beok» USO 


with. K.O.B. 

Died, 15th January, 1881. 

John Romer (Offieiating) 1881 

The Earl of Clare 1881 

Sir Robert Grant, o.o.H 1888 

Died, 9th July. 1838. 

James Parish (Officiating) .. .. 1888 

Sir J. Rlvett-Camao, Bart. . . . . 1888 

Sir WUIiam Hay Macnagbten, Bart. (5) • 

George William Anderson (OffieiaUng) . , 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.o.H 1848 

Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) . • 1848 

George RusseU Clerk 1847 

Viscount Falkland 1848 

Lord Elphinstone. Q.C.H., p.c 1858 


Sir George Russel Clerk, K.o.B. (2nd time) 1880 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, K.o.B. • 1888 
The Right Hon. WilUam Robert Seymour 1867 


Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir PhUlp Edmond Wodehousc, K.c.B. . . 1878 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.O.S.I. . . 1877 


Lionel Robert Ashbumer, o.s.i. (Acting ), . 1880 
The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 

Bart., K.C.M.G. 

James Braiihwalte Peile, o.S.l. (Acting ). . 1885 
Baron Reay . . . . . . . . 1886 

Baron Harris 1890 

Herbert MUls Birdwood, c.B.I. (Acting ) . . 1895 

Baron Sandhurst 1895 

Baron Nortbeote, c.B 1000 

Sir James Monteatb, K.C.S.I. (Acting) . . 1903 
Baron Lamington, g.o.m.q., g.c.i.e. . . 190ft 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackensie, o.s.i (Acting), 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, Q.O.M.G.i 1907 

G.O.I.B. (c). 

Baron WUlingdon, g.c.i.e. . . . . 1913 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Ang^lTOftj 
and then joined the ConnoU of the Gover* 
nor-Geocral as Commander-lnOhief ift 
India on the 28th Oct., 1793. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug., 1841, but, before be oould take 
charge of bis appointment, be was assissi* 
nated in Cabul on the 28ra Deo., X84L 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenbasi* 
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The HndTM Preildency, officially the Presi* 
denoy of Fort St George, together with the 
Hi^ve States, occupies the whole eoutbem por- 
Uon of the peninsula, and, excluding the Native 
States, has an area of 141,075 square miles. It 
has on Uie east, on the Bay c( Bengal, a coast- 
line of about 1,200 miles ; on the west, on the 
Indian Ocean, a coast-linc of about 450 miles. 
In all this extent of coast, however, there is not 
a tingle natural harbour of any importance ; the 
ports, with the exception of Madras, which has 
an artltlcial harbour, are merely open roadsteads. 
A plateau, var>ing in tieigtit above sea-level 
from about 1,000 to about 8,000 ft., and stretch- 
ing northwards from the Nilgirl Hills, occupies j 
the central area of the Ptesidency; on cither 
Bide are the Eastern and the Western Ghats, I 
which meet in the KUgiris The heitrht of the 
western mountain-chiln has an important 
effect on the rainfall. Where the chain is high, 
the Intercepted rain-clouds give a heavy fall, 
which may amount to 150 inches, on the seaward 
side, *but comparatively little rain fulls on the 
lanaward side of the range. Where the chain 
is low, rain-clouds are not checked in their west- 
ward course. In the central tableland and on 
the east coast the rainfall is small and the heat 
in summer excessive. 'Phe rivers, which flow 
from West to east, in their earlier course drain 
rather than irrigate tiio country ; but the deltas I 
of the Godavori, Klstna and Cauvery are pro- 
ductive of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the cast coast whore 
agrlc^iure is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency in 
1911 was 41,402,000 and that of the Native 
States was 4.818,000. Hindus account for 
89 per cent , Mahomedans for 6, Christians foi 
8 and 'Anlmists for 2. The vast majority of the 
population is of Dravidian race, and the prin- 
cipal Dravidian languages, Tamil and Tolugu, 
are spoken by 15 and 14 million persons, respec- 
tively. Of every 1,000 people, 407 speak Tamil, 
877 speak Telugu, 74 Malayalam, 87 Canarcse 
and 28 Hindustani. It is remarkable that of 
the 41 millions of population all but quarter oi 
a million belong to it by birth. 


Agriculture. 

About 68 per tent, of the population is 
occupied in Agriculture. About 49 i>or cent, 
having a dlrott iniertibt aa laud-owners or 
tonan^. About 86 por cent, of tlio culti- 
vate! acre Is under food crops, the principal 
being rice (10*7 million acres), choium or great 
nUdet (5*8 million atres), spiked ini.let (3*8 
mi lion acres) and ragi or millet (2 o million 
aerw) 21,023 acres are under wheat, 3,070 
aerC' are under barley. About 3 2 mi. lion acres 
art under oil seeds, about 2*7 miMon acres are 
under cotton. 26,622 acres ai'c under tea and 
43,ft22 acree arc under ootfee. Irrigation Is 
unoeoeieary on the West Coast but on the £a^t 
about 80*5 per cent, of the cultivated area has 
ordluarijv to be irrigated. Irrigatiou works 
Include S8»808 tanks. 6,164 river channels, 6.114 
spring ebanneiJk 1.891 ameuts, 891,659 ayaknt 
wells and 215|786 supplemental weUs. The 


recent progress of the application of machi- 
nery to irrigatioD on a small scale has been 
remarkable. 

Industries. 

Comparative poverty in readily exploitable 
mineral wealth and the difficulty of coal 
supply prohibit very large industrial deve- 
lopment in the Presidency, but excellent work, 
both in reviving decadent industries and testing 
new ones, has been done under Government 
auspices. The only indigenous art employing 
a considerable number of workers is weaving 
There is no system of regular registration in 
vogue, and the figures given can be regarded 
only as approximate, but returns show a total 
of 1.231 factories driven by engines of an aggre- 
gate H. P. of 33,417. Of these factories 179 
are concerned with cotton. 

Trade. 

The grand total of sea-borne trade of 
the Madras Presidency in 1914-15 was Rs. 
o8,15,U !,00U, a deer* abc ol some 16 per cent, 
owitig to war conditions. It would be mislead- 
ing to cite the years figun sln detail since they 
were abnormal ; the average for the 5 years 
ending 1910-11 was Es. 45,01,10,000. The 
following items in the 1914-16 returns may be 
nmiioned: — V'xports decreased by 16 per 
cent la Indian product* and by 26 per cent, in 
for< Ign goods re-exported. Imports decreased 
by 23 per cent, undc'r the heading merchandise. 
Ill the last normal year, about 6.3 per cent, of 
the trade of the Presidency was with the British 
Empire and about 42 per cent, with the UniW 
Kingdom. The port of Madras accounted 
for 41 jM'r cent, of the wliolc sea-borne trade 
of the Presidency. 

Education. 

Tlio literate population numbers 3,130,000 In 
every 1,00 ), 188 men a id 13 women can 
read a d write Of every 1,000 persons, 
6 arc literate m English, but the total number 
of women literate in English is only 4,000. 
There were In 1913-1914, twenty n^no Arts 
Colleges, five Oriental College.^, three Profes- 
sional Colleges, 364 Secondary Schools and 
26,018 Elementary Schools for males; for females 
there were two Arts Colleger 69 Secondary 
Schools and 1.443 Elementary Schools. In addi- 
tion to theae, all of which were public institu- 
tions ; there were 368 advanced and 4.222 ele- 
mentary private institutions for male scholars 
and 122 for females. The total number of 
scholars in educational institutions of all kinds 
was 1,469,945 including 7,094 students in Arts 
and Oriental Colleges, 986 in Professional Col- 
leges, 128,157 in Secondary Schools and 
1,200,249 In Elementary schools. The Madras 
University produces each year about 600 
graduates in Arts. 

Govemment. 

The Madras Presidency is govoued on 
a system generally similar to that obtaining 
in Bombay and Bengal. At the hosd a 
the Governor usually tel oted from the ranks 
of Br tlsh public men or of ex-Governort of 
Coloniec; with the Governor it a^tooUdadta 
Jilxeoutive Oooaeil of three members, two of 
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whom must have served for ten yean under the 
Crown in India, wbUe the third, of whom official 
experience is not required, is in practice, but not 
of necessity, an Indian. Bladras administra- 
tion dlffen, however, in some important res- 
pects from that of other maior Provinces, 
^ere is no intermediate local authority between 
the CoUcjctor of the District and the authorities 
at headquarters, the Commissioner being un- 
known in I^dras. Part of the power which 
would be reserved elsewhere for the Commis- 
sioner is given to the Collector, whose status is 
rather higher in Madras than elsewhere, and 
l>art is exercised by the Board of Revenue. 
Each member of the Board of Revenue is in fact 
a Commissioner for ^peciflc subjects throughout 
the Presidency. This conduces to administra- 
tion by specialists and to the maintenance of 
equal progress in specific matters in every part 
of the Presidency, hut it leaves the Government 
without an official who can judge of the general 
administration of largo parts of the country. 
For these and other reasons the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission recommended that a system 
of Commissionerships be introduced in Madras. 

Finance. 


Krisiinaswami Rama Aiyongar. 

£. E. Venkata Erishna Eao Puutulu. 

B. Baja Bajeswara Setupathl, Baja of Banmad. 
Bhupatirajii Venkata pat i Raju. 

K. Chldambaranatha Mudaliyar. 

K. K. Raman Eavalappara Muppil Eayar*. 
Yaqub Hasan, Saheb Bahadur. 

Ahmed Tambi Ghulam Muhluddin Marakkayar. 
J. O. Robinson. 

Gordon Fraser. 

E. F. Barber. 

Nominated, 

N. S. Brodic. 

L. Davidson, o.i. 

L. E. BiicUlej 

.T. 11. Stone 
U. B. Clog}.'. 

S. IJ, Muiiay. 

Colonel William Montague Ellis, n.r. 

Diwuu Balintlur 1* Riijagoiwla Aehariyar. 


According to the r(‘vKed estimates for 1915-16 
the Presidency’s financial position was as 
tollows in lakhs of rupt'os: — Opening balance, 
its. IIO'IO; receipts, Es. 7611 96; expenditure 
Rs. 771-92; the deficit being Rs. 7-96. 

Ooremor and Prc.ndent'in-CouncU. 

Ilj«* Excellency the JU. Hon. Baron Rntland, 
a.O.l E., r.c. Took his seat of'th October ^ 1912. 

Per.<ionat Staff. 

Priratc Secy , T. E. Moir l.o.s. 

Military Secy,, Lieut. -Col. R. G. Munn. 
Aidcs'de-Camp, Capt. J. E. Monins, Lt. -Col- 
li. H. Gordon Mitchell, Captain D. L. G- 
Carlcton-Sniith 

Ertra Aide-de-Camp, Captain L. M. Pcct. 

Indian Atdes-de-Camp, Rlsaldar Major Malik 
Sh 'v Bahadur, Hon. Capt. Shaik Ismail Sirdar 
Bahadur. 

Surgeion, Major Frederick Feun Elwe.s, c.r.E., 
I.M.S 

Commandant of Bodif Guard, Captain Wigram 
Seymour Eiliot Money. 

Adpilint, Governor’s Body Guard . — Captain G. K- 
Llew belli n. 

Members of Council. 

Sir P, S. Aiyar SU-aswami Alyai , c.s.i., C.I.E. 
Sir H. A. Stewart, K.c.v.o., c.s.i 
Mr. A. G. Cardow, O.s.i.. i.e.s. 

Adiitfonal Memb^^rs of Council Elected. 
Tlruvcngada Racga Achanyar. 

R«*v, G. Pittendrigh. 

A. Suryanarayana Rao Pantulu. 

M. Bamchandra Rao Pantulu. 

A. Subba Krishna Bao Pf*ntuhi. 

Pulamatl Siva Bao. 

A. Subbaraynlu Reddiyar. 

B. V. Aiyar Nanuixnha Aiyar. 

E, Sadaaiva Bhut. 

V. K, Atyangar Ramanniacharlyar 


Sui-g.-Gen. W. B. Bannermun, c.s.l., M.D,, I.Jl.s. 
.lames Perch Bedford. 

H. F. W. Gil I man. 

S. Srinivasa Ayjangiir 
Sir Ghulam MuliamaU All 
The .Alost Rev. John Aelcu. 

T. Richmond. 

SirF. J E Spring, K.c; i i. 

Rao Biilwdur S, C. Ramanathan Chettiyar 
Miitluij'ya CUetli Annamnlal Clicttiyar. 

Rao Balnvdiir K. R. Suryanarayanamurti Nayu- 
dii Garu. 

Sri Soblia Chandia Singh Deo. 

Cliarlcs Georgi' Todhimter. 

Becretahies to Government. 

Chief Secretary to Govemm&nt, A. Butterworfh, 
I.e.s, (on leave). 

Revenue, L. Davidson, c S.i., i.e.s. 

Local and Municipal, Education and LeyUlative, 
James Perch Bedford. 

Public Works {General), Col. W. M. Ellis, B.E. 
Joint Secretary, S. B. Murray. 

Board of Revenue. 

First Member, R. B. Clegg. 

Second Member, N. 8. Brodic, M.A. 

Third Member, L. E. Buckley. 

Fourth Mmber, H. F. W. Gillman. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, ete., L. E* 
Buckley, I. C.B. 

Revenue Survey Department, Diredtor, D. 0* 
HatebeU. 

Director of Public Indruction, J. H. Stone, OA.S# 
(Alt.) 

Viee-ChtmeeUor of Madm UnUmUy, Jnsliee 
Sir John WaOls. 

Rejiitrttf of Mfukoi UnimUiy, F. BmhhtF. 
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ImptOot^amal 0 / FOice, 1>. U. Moore, o.t.E.,( 

Sufgmh^Chnentlt Sni8^on*Goiicxal W. B. Banner 
mao, 0,8.1* 

Aoeoimtant-Cfeneral, A. ^cTi'inanh. 
ImpeetOf-General of Prinom, Col. B. J. Macna 
auua, i.sr.s. 

Pottmoiter-Generalf John Monteath, 

OJIhiatinff Collector of Customs , G. N. Bow<‘r, k.a. 


.. 1700 

Sir 'Obarles Oakeley» Bart. .. .. 1702 

Lord Hobart .. 1704 

Major-OaoeraJ George Harris (Acting) .. 1708 

Lord CUve 1700 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinok .. 1803 

WUliam Petrie (Acting) 1807 

Sir George EUaro Barlow, Bart., K.B. . . 1807 

Lieut.-General the Hon. John Aber- ISIS 
oromby. 


Commissioner of SaU^ Abkari, etc., K. S, Bit>tlie. 
Inspector- General of Itejislralion, C. It. M. 
Shmidt. 

President, Madras Corporation, r. L. Moore, 

O.I.li!. 

Director of the Kodaikanal and Madras Obscr- 
vtttories, J. Everahod. 

8u^., Govt. Central MiMCuni, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, J. It. 
Hondoraon. 

PiscicuUural Btpert, 31. C. AVilsoii. 

Persian and Uindusluni Translator to Corern- 
ment. Major A. 3t. Ni'thersolo. i.A. 


The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
K.O.B. 

Died, 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Groeme (Acting) . . 1827 

Stephen Eumbold Lushington . . . . 1827 

Lieut.-Gonorai Sir Frederick Adam, K.C.B. 1832 
George Edward Russell (Acting) . . . . 1837 

Lord Elpbinstone, Q.O.H., p.c 1837 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, K.T., c.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) . . . . 1848 


Major-General the Right lion. Sir 1848 
Henry Pottingcr, Bart., o.C.B. 


Itegistrar of Co-opcralirr Credit Socicttrs, L. !)• 
Swamikannu Plllai, Dlwan Baliadnr 
Soieniiflo Officer for Planting Industries of *S'' 
India, E. D. AimtcaU. 

Consulting Architect, \V. H. Nlcholis. 


Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St- George in Madras. 

William Gyflord 1084 

Blihu Yale 1687 

Hatbaniel Ulgginson 1092 

Thomas Pitt 1098 

Golston Addison . . . . 1700 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1701). 

Edmund Montague (Aeting) .. . . 1700 

William Fraser (Acting) . . . . 1709 

Edward Harrison 1710 

Joseph CoUet 1711 

Ftanois EUistings (Ach'ny) .. .. 1727 

Hathaniel Elwiok 1727 

James Maorae 1725 

Oeorge Morton Pitt 1730 

Hiohard Benyou 1735 

Ki^las Morse 1744 

John Hinde 

Charles Floyer 1747 

Thomas Saunders 1750 

George Plgot 1755 

Robert P^ 1703 

Charles Bourchler 1707 

Joidas DttPre 1770 

Alexander Wynch 1773 

Lord Plgot (Suspended) 1775 

Oeorge Stratton 1770 

John WhitehlU (Acting) 1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart 1778 

Jblia Whltohill (Aoting) 1780 

Cbailes Smith (Acting) 1780 

Lord Uaoartney. s.b 1781 

Governors of Madras. 


Daniel Eliott (Acting) 1854 

Lord Harris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.c.B. . . 1859 

William Ambrose Morehcad (Acting) . . 1860 

Sir Henry George Ward, G.c.M.a. . . 1860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

WUliam Ambrose Morehead (Acting) . . 1860 

Sir WUliam Thomas Denison. K.c.B. . , 1801 

Acting Viceroy, 1803 to 1804. 

Edward Maitby (Acting) 1863 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun, E.T. (a) . . 1866 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, C.S.I. (Acting) 1872 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 AprU, 1875. 

WUUam Rose Robinson, o.s.l. (Acting) . , 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chondos . . 1875 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam . . . . 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

WiUiam Hudloston (Acting) . . . . 1681 

The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Dufl . . 1881 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, p.c. . . 1886 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by crea- 
tion). 

John Henry Garstin, C.s.i. (Acting) .. 1890 

Baron Wenlock 1891 

Sir Arthur EUbank Havelock, G.c.M.G. .. 1896 

Baron AmpthUl 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1004. 

James Thomson, c.s.i. (Acting) . . . . 1904 

Gabriel Stokes, c.s.i. Acting) . . . . 1900 


Hon. Sir Artlmr Lawley, k.c.m.q., G.O.I.E. 1906 
Sir Thomas David Glbson-Cormiohael, 1911 
Bart., K.O.M.Q., O.O.I.E. (b) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April, 1912. 
Sir Murray Hammiok, K.o.s.1., OAJS. 1012 
(Acting), 


Lora IfaMartaey, k.b 1785 

Alexander Davidaon (Aa^J . . 1785 

BdiKUd J.SoUoiid (4et«i9) .. 1790 


Ri^t Hon. Baron PentlAnd. P.o, a. 0 J.E. 1912 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Haider 
of Ettrlck. 


(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Catod* 
ohae) of Skirlmg. 
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The PraflMeney of Bengal, as oonstltnted on 
the let April 191£, compnses the Burdwan and 
Pre^enoy divisions and the district of Darjee- 
ling, wbict) were formerly administered by the 
tleotenant-Oovemor of Bei^l; and theBajBhahl , 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions whicli by the 
partltioD of the old Province bad been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 84,092 square miles, and 
it possesses a population of 46,305,642 persons ; 
induded within this area are the two Native 
States of Cooch Behar and Hill Tippers, which 
ore under the general supCTvision of the Govern- 
ment o^BengaT. The area of the British territory 
is 78,699 square miles. Bengal comprises the 
lower valleys and deltas of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, and in the main consists of a 
great alluvial plain intersected in its southern 
portion by innumerable waterwavs. In the 
north are the Himala3'an mountain and sub 
montane tracts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri, 
and on the south-east the hills in Hill Tippera and 
Chittagong, while on the west the Chota Nagpur 
plateau is continued by an undulating tract 
running through the western portions of Midna- 
pur, Bankura, Burdwan and Birbhum. The 

{ general range of the country however is very 
ow, and a great fertile plain extends southuard 
from Jalpa^ri to the forests and swamps known 
as the Sunderbans, which he between the area of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal 
The People. 

Of the Inhabitants of the Presidency 
24,237,238 or 52*4 per cent, are Mahomedans 
and 20,945,379 Hindus. These two major 
religions embrace all, but 2*4 per cent, of the 
population. Christians, Buddhists, and Animists 
combined number a little over 1,100,000. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by four per cent. The Onya-speaking 
people number nearly 300,000 and Naipali is the 
tox^e of 80,000 persons principally residents 
in the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. The 
peat majority of the speakers ot the Munda 
languages arc Santals in West and North Bengal. 
Industries. 

According to the returns of the Census of 1911 
nearly 35i million persons or three-fourttis of the 
population derive their support from pasture 
and agriculture, and of these nearly SO millions 
are cultivators, and nearly 3^ milHons farm 
servants and field labourers. The area under 
jute in 1016 is estimated at 2,351,821 acres 
against 2,086,270 In 1915. The heavy rain 
which fell in Northern Bengal caused consider- 
able damage to the crops on low lands. Some 
slight damage was also caused in Eastern dis- 
tricts, owing to the sudden rise of the rivers. 
Bengal is the most important rice-producing 
area in NOTthem India, and it is computed that 
85 per c^t. of the cultivated area of the Presi- 
dency is devoted to its production. Other 
etm include barley, wheat, pulses, and oil- 
•eeos, the area devotra to the last named being 
1.794,400 acres. Sugar Is produced both from 
tof sugar oane and from the date-palm, and 
tooaeoo Is grown for local consumption in neaiiy i 
^1 ijca^aL The area under t«a| 


plantations employing a daily averafo gf 
100,598 permanent and 29,840 temporary MiadOi 
Mantifactorea and Trade. 

The Jute mills in and around Calcutta consti- 
tute the principal manufacturing industry of 
the Presidency. Tlie year ended 3lgt BOicfa, 
1916, was for the Jute Industry an amtut fii4f«i. 
b,li8. During the year, 67 working mills em- 
ployed daily on an average 251,957 persons. 
Throughout the year the industry was in a 
}iarticnlarly healthy condition, owing largely to 
demands connected with the war. In Ju^ and 
the early part of August, the war demands weiti 
so eonsidemble that tne trade entered on a 
unique iicriod of pro8|)erity. The natural con- 
sequeneo was that the values of gunnies rose 
quickly. Ihe mills were also carrying large 
stocks of cheap jute, secured during tm 
slump in raw jute after the outbreak of war, 
when the continental market disappeared. The 
disappearance of the continental demand and 
the absence of freight gave the C^utta mills 
a compute hold on the market in raw jute fora 
long period. Another factor which favonivd 
the mills was the good supply of labour. The 
stoppage of railway and other large projects 
owing to tile war released a largi‘ mass of labour 
which drifted to the mills. 3 he local mills thus 
made pro tits undmamt ot In the years ol peace- 
ful progress. The average value of the shares 
in Jute Mill Companies in 1915-16 for each 
hundred rupee share was Bs. S21. Owing 
to restrictions imposed, raw jute went away in 
smaller uuantities than in previous years, but 
com pared with 1914-15 the tonnage was larger 
by 2.3 per cent, and the value by 26 per cent, 
q'he Calcutta Improvement Trust benefited to 
the extent of Bs 10*13 lakhs in the year 1916-1^ 
while in 1914-15 the cess amounted to Be. 8.42 
lakhs. I'he exports of raw and manufactured 
jute represented 60 per cent, ol Calcutta’s 
exports. Other principal industries are cotton 
twist and yam, «ilk yam and cloth, hand-made 
cloth, sugar, molasses, and paper. Thirteen 
cotton mills were at work during 1015-16, em- 
ploying daily on an average 11,641 persons. 
The silk weaving industry is in a declining state. 
There was only one silk mill working during 
1915, which employed 50 hands. Tlie manuj^- 
ture of tea is carried on an extensive scale in 
DaijeelLng and Jalpaiguri. In 1916, the num- 
ber of ooal mines worked was 176. The total 
output was 4,975.460 tons against 4,424,540 
tons raised in 1914. The daily average of per- 
sons employed in the coal mines was 42,093, and 
there was a notable advance In the use of elec- 
tricity. Three paper mills produced papers 
valued at B«. 71 la^ In 1915. 

In 1915-16, tbc maritime trade of Be^l 
reached a total of Be. 172*24 crores. Hie 
foreign trade amounted to Es. 160*36 crores, ol 
which Be. 57 9) crores iwpresented Imports and 
Rs. 92*41 crores exports. Calcutta absorbed 97 
per cent, of the foreign trade ; the balance be- 
longs to Chittagong. 

Admlalitnitioii. 

The present form of Cfovemment dates troBi 
^he lit of April 1912, when the admlnlstoiiiro 
changes annonneed by the Eiug-BaipenNr at 


even dlstrfet of Bei^ The area under tea changes annonneed ay tne jtmg-jsmperov aa 
In 1916-ie was l«l,30^res. There were 297 PeOil In Deoemher 1911 caxBo into ppsatltah* 
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A Ooremor wm tben sobatttotad for a tleate- 
naol-Oovemoi, wbo had prevloasly been at the 
bai4 of Uie Province* and Lord itermiohaei of 
ikirUng ai^omed charge of the office. The 
i^erBor U ai«Uted by an Executive Ck)uaci . 
two of whom are at present members of the 1 • 
dtan Chril Service ana the third an Indian, i ^ e 
Oivtl Secretariat consists of the Chief Secretary, 
wbo is in charge of the Politioai Appoint- 
meat and Judicial Departments, the Revenue 
Ssoretary* the Financial Secretary, who also 
deais with Oomtnerciai questions, the General 
Secretary w lo deils wth questions of 
hood S«f Government and Educjtion and the 
Legislative Secretary, five Under-Secretaries 
and one Assistant S<*cretary. The Government 
divides Its time between Calcutta, Darjeeling 
and Dacca. 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners 
nnder the Governor in Council, the divisions 
being those of the Presidency, Burdwan, 
BajSMhi, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit of 
admnlstration is the District Magistrate and 
Collector. As Collector he supervises the in- 
gathering of the revenue and Is the head of all 
the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
adii^nistratlon of Criminal justice in the dis- 
trict. The immediate superior of the District 
Alaglstrate is the Divisional Commissioner. Com- 
missioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
tarn, sublect to the Board of Roveniio in Cal- 
outta; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta whicli consists of the 
Ohiet Justice who is a barrister and It puisne 
iudgee who are barristers, civilians or vakils. 
Below the High Court are the District and Addl- 
Honal Judges, the Small Cause Court and Subor- 
^ate Judges and the Munslfs, Of these 
officers the District and Additional Judges and 
a oerfoin number of subordinate judges are also 
endowed with the power of a Criminal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal justico is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
courts of the various classes of magistrates. 
On its appellate side the High Court disposes of 
appeals from the order of a Court of Sesnion, and 
it also oontirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has four Presidonoy Magistrates, tw o Muuicipal 
ICagistratos and also a number of Honorary 
iCagistrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causa with six Judges who dispose of cases of 
the olaM that are usually beard in County 
Courts in England. 

Local Government. 

By the Bengal Act of 1884 which regulates 
municipal bodies in the interior and its sub- 
•equent amendments the powers of Com- 
missioners of munioipalities have been increased, 
and the eleotive franchise has oeen extendedL 
Muntolpal expenditure now comprises a large 
number of obieots, Inoluding veterinary insti- 
tutions and the training and employment of 
Heidth Offiosis and Sanitary Inspectors and 
fomafo medloal praotitioners. The Commission- 
OS also have hw powers in regard to the water- 
supply and the regulation of buildings. In 


Caleutta Act (III) of 1899 created three oo* 
ordinate municipal authoritlm. rhe Corporation, 
the General Committee, and the Chairman. 
The total number of Commissioners is fifty, of 
whom 23 are elected, and the remainder appoint- 

(| by Government and by commercial bodies, 
r order to improve the Insanitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust has been created with extensive powers. 
In the mofussil. District and Local Boards 
exercise considerable power®, with regard to 
Public Works. Education and Medical relief and 
I Union Committees have been formed which 
deal for the most part with the control of 
village roads, sanitation and water-supply. 

Finance. 

As In other Provinces, the revenue Is divided 
between the Local Government and the Govern- 
ment of India. The Budget for 1916-17 showed 
an opening balance of Rs 2*59 crores, estimated 
revenue amounted to Rs. 6*20 crores and ex- 
penditure aggregated Rs. 0*18 crores. Of the 
closing balance of Rs. 261 lakhs, Rs. 242 lakhs 
was earmarked for various objects. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is at present 
iind'*r the clnrg' of a Chief Engineer and the 
Iirigatlon Department under that of 'a tempo- 
rary Chief Engineer whose appointment has been 
sanctioned lor live vears. The redistribution of 
territories on Ist April 1012 caused considerable 
changes in this Department and almost all the 
irrigation works in the old province of Bengal 
as well as two out of the three Canal Rt^vonue 
Divisions went to the new province of Bihar and 
Orissa. There w'as also a considerable reduc- 
tion in the stall and in the number of P. W. Cir- 
ri \s and Divisions. Public buildings are erected 
by the Department which constructs roads and 
carries out mlscollaneous public improvements. 
Irrigation Works in Bengal arc under the charge 
or the Irrigvtion De.partment which deais with 
the numerous embankments and drainage works 
as well as waterways that intersect the province. 

'The M.arlne Department which deals with all 
•luostioiis connected with the Bengil Pilot 
Service, Merchant Shipping and with the impor- 
tation, f»ossi-8slon, etc., of petroleum is also under 
the charge ol the Irrigation Secretary , 

Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police.the District Police the Railway PoUce,aad 
the River Police. The District Police are under 
the control ot the Inspector-General of Police, 
who is usually a Covenanted Civilian, although 
the office is open to gazetted members of toe 
Force. Under him are Deputy Inspectors- 
Oenerol. for the Dacca Range, the ^Jahahi 
range, the Presidency range, and the new 
Burdwan range, andaLo two Do put v Inspectors- 
General, one In charge or tire C. T. D., the Railway 
and Hlv^r Police, and the other in charge of the 
Intelligence Branch of the C. 1. D. Each dis- 
trict Is in charge of a Superintendent, and seve- 
ral or the more important districts have an 
Additinnai Superintendent. The cadre compri- 
ses Assistant Superintendents, Deputy Superin- 
tendents, Inspectors Sub-Inspectors, Sergeants, 
head constables and constables. There is also a 
Village Police, composed ot daffadars, and chow- 
kidars, who receive a monthly salary which is 
collected from the villages by the Panebayat. 
Thj Calcutta City police is a sepaiate force 
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nuantAlned by Government tinder a Commie- 
•tmier who Is reepon^tlble direct to Oovemmt nt. 
Ihe Commissioner has niid T him Deputy Cora- 
mlealonerb, Aesi'^int Commies toilers, inspec- 
tors. 8ub*lns|vctors, head constables and con- 
stablos. and a reserve force oi about J2() Euro- 
pean sergeants. A school tor the tralutng ot 
recruits lor the Calcutta Police force has recently 
been established at Calcutta. There a train- 
ing colt gc; and •trhool at Sarda, in the dUtrin 
01 Raj-hahi when* newly appointed g!Uett*-d 
officers, Sub-Inspectors aud constables learn 
their duties. There are three other schools at 
lW.ca, Berhampore and Rampur Bealla foi the 
training ol constables, ^he annual cost ol the 
Police is nearly Bs. 110 lakhs. 

Medical. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of 
Bengal, and Sanitation is in charge of the 
Sanitary Commissioner, both these officials 
being members of the Indian Medical Service. 
There is also a Sanitary Engineer for the 
Presidency. In the districts the Civil Surgeons 
are responsible for medical work. There are 
19 hospitals in Calcutta. 9 of which are 
supported by the Government and 39.1,01./ 
persons are treated at these institutions annually, 
of whom nearly 31,223 are in-patients. In the 
mofuasil distrlota there are several hundred 
hospitals and dispensaries ; the number of 
patients treated aunuaily in the Province 
were 0,043.638 including 62,. 07 in-patients. 
Education. 

In the Presidency ol Bengal education Is 
Imparted partly through Government agency 
mid partly through private bodies, assisted In 
largo measure by Government grant.H-m-nid. 
Government maintains thfoc Arts Colleges In 
Calcutta fof which one Is a college for women 
aud one the Sanskrit College), one at llugliU, 
one at Krlshnagar, one at Dacca, one at RaJ- 
shahi and one at Cliittagong. It also maintains 
two training colleges, one at Calcutta and one 
at Dacca, for teachers who teach in secondary 
schools through the medium of English and 
6 normal schools, one in each division, for the 
training of teachers in secondary sdiools through 
the medium of the vernacular; also an engi- 
neering college at Sibpur and an engineering 
school at Dacca, a medical college, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a ooumiorclal school 
in Calcutta and a weaving school at Serampore. 
It also provides at the headquarters of all 
districts, except Buidwan and Midnapore, and 
also at certain other mofui-sll centns, Higli 
English sclloolB for the education of boys, 
while to some Government Arts Collegts high 
schools are attached. In Calcutta there ar< 
tliree hl^ schools for boys, two of which are 
attached to Presidency College and one to the 
Sanskrit College. Government high schools 
for girls exist only In the headquarte rs stations 
of Calcutta, Dacca, Mymensingh and Chitta- 
gong. The other secondary schools, with the 
exception of a few middle schools managed 
either by Government or by boards, are under 
private oontroL The administration of primary 
education In all areas, which are not under 
xnanloipaUtles, rests with the district boards, 
large grants being given from provincial reve- 
nues to the boaidii, which contribute only 
slightly from their own funds. Only In back- 


ward localities are sudi schools either entirely 
tua.iagid, or dlreotly aided, by Oovemment. 
Apart from the institutions rchmd to above, 
1 18 1 istitutlons called Guru TralUi.g bchoola 
are maintaliiLd by the Department for the 
training of vernacular teach rs. For the 
education of Mahomidaus, there are senior 
madrasas at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong and 
Hughll, which are managed by Government. 
r.n re are also oertaiii Government institutions 
for technical and industrial education. A large 
proportion of educational work of every stage 
IS Under the oontrol of various missionary 
bodies, which are assisted by Oovemment 
^raiits-in-aid. 

The municipalities are required to expend 
a certain proportion of their ordinary income 
on education. They are mainly responsible 
for primary education witliin their Jurisdiction, 
but schools In these areas are eligible also 
for grants from Government. These bodies 
maintain a second grade Arts College and a 
high scliool at Alidiiaiiore, a high school at 
Burdwan, a high sciiool at ^utipur and a high 
school at Chittagong. 

There are now in the Presidency:— 

Arts Colleges . . . . 88 

Law ,, .. 10 

Medical College .. .. 1 

Engineering College .. .. 1 

Training Colleges .. .. 4 

Secondary Schools .. •• 2,688 

]h*lmary Schools . . . . 40,410 

Special „ .. *• 1,817 

Private Institutions . . • • 407 

with 18,44,541 piipilbin all. 

The Government Educational Budget allot- 
ment for the province for 1014-1916 is Bs. 
1,46,43,000. Of this a large proportion re- 
presents the grants recently allotted by the 
Government oi India. 

The Department Is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director and an Assistant Director for 
Muliammadan Education and a special officer 
In connection with Technical and Industrial 
Education. Eacli division is in charge of a 
DivlKional Insi>ector assisttd by a certain 
number of Additional and Assistant Inspectors 
according to the requirements of the several 
dlvlHions. 8lmilarly tile administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a Deputy Inspector asaiited by 
Additional Deputy and Sub-InspectOrs of 
Schools, the latter class officers being In some 
instances h(*lptd by officers of humbler status 
calk d Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits. Higher i ducatiofl Is controllt d by the 
University (Calcutta) cstablishid in 1867, 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor- 
General and Viceroy of India), the Rector (the 
Governor of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor 
(appointed by the Government of India, usually 
for two years at a time), and 110 fellows, of 
whom 10 are ex-offlolo, 10 are elected by reg- 
stered Graduates, 10 by the Faculties and the 
remainder 80 are nominated by the CbinoeU^ 
The University malntali s a Law CbUegf, o^d 
the University Law COUege, Cal^tta. ®ie 
University Is maiiilv an examining body, W it 
has now mads iitM mponsi we in the aotiial 
teaching of stutets. lor ^Wsh ponjo^lt 
employs an agency which is qhite distinct 
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from tha fttSii of the aflUioted 
Die Mtawiag tTolverslty Pfofessorshipn have 
been Ibtmded Praeanua Itumar Tagore 
l#w PfofeMorahtp, (2) Mliito Professorebip of 
Bcoaon^oaXH) (^rge V. Pr^esBornhlpot Mental 
and afoml sclnoce, (4) Hardinge I^fnseorshlp of 
Hlfpidr Ma^matire* (5) Carmichael Profesnor- 
^por Mclent Indian History and Culture, (6) 
Built Professorships of Ch^smlstry and Physics. 
(7) Sir Rash Senary Ghoso Professorship of 
AmAied Mathunatics, Physics, Cliemistry and 
Bot|iny» and (8) Two Professorships of Eogtisli. 
The principal educational Institutions are: — 
Govbbnmbnt Arts Collbobs. 
Presidency OoUege, Calcutta, Principal, W. C 
Wordsworth. 

Baoea College, Principal, W. A. J. Archhold. 
Bajshahl OoUege, Principal, Rai E. Raucrj) 
Bahadur. 

Ohltta^ ig College, Principal, J. R. Harrow. 

Si iSiCrlt OoU jge, Principal, Hr. S. 0. Acharya. 
Hugall Oolhge, Principal, J. Bottonalt'V, 
Kflshnagar College, Principal, R. N. Gilchrist. 
Bethttne College, Calcutta, Lady Principal 
Miss A, L. Janan. 

PatVATn Arts CofiLEarg. 

, Aided. 

Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, Principal, 
Rev. J. Watt. 

St. JUvler’s College, Calcutta, Rector, Rev. 
Father Orohan. 

Jannnath Colic go, Dacca, Principal, Rai L. M. 
Chatter] 1 Bahadur. 

Bwdamohan Coljege, Barisal, Principal, N. L. 
Mookherjoe. 

Ana ida no.tan College, Mymeuslngh, Principal. 
Dr. J. Ghosh. 

Victoria College, Comllla, Principal, Satyendra, 
nath Basil. 

Wesleyan College, Buukura, Principal, Rev. J. 
MltoheU. 

Victoria College, Narail, Principal, Goiml- 
chandra Maitra. 

Hindu Academy, Daulatpur, Principal, Karaa- 
fchyaoharan Nag. 

Scrampore College, Principal, The Rev. Dr. 
George Howell. 

St. PaU*8 Oati'dral Mission College, Calcutta, 
Principal, The Rev. W. E. S. Hollimd. 

Edward Oollogo, Pahna, Principal, R. Bose. 
Diocesan Oollego, Calcutta, Lady Principal, 
Sister Mary Victoria, o.T.s.n. 

Calcutta, Principal, Hcramha 
Chandra Maitra. 

C|vlcutla, Principal, Raiuendra 

Baugahasl CoUege, CalcutU, Piinclpal, G, C. 
Bose. 

Mej^politan Dihtitution, Calculta, Principal, 
Saradaranjan Roy, 

Oo^al College, Calcutta, Principal, Elhudiram 

SHshna Chandra College, HeUmnur, Principal. 
Dhorumdas Dutt. 

Bu^wan »a] CoUegc, Principal, Umachafan 
Baadopadhayaya. 

““ Ptiaolpal. Jogimdra Nath 


Bethampore, Prlndpal, 

X<Qi«to MoaBeTSicntta, Udy Principal, The 

Jkv. Motticr Sfhry Borgia, r.B.T.». 


MinnctPAii. 

Ldnapore CoUego, Principal, Jogendra Nath 
Hazra. 

OOLLBOBS rOB Professionai^ Tbainino. 
BagtaesKiMh— Gotwmnwnf. 

Civil B igiieerlng College, Slbpur, Principal, 
B. Heaton. 

Teaching-^Oevermnent. 

David Hare Training College, Principal, W. E. 
Griffith, (on deputation). Babu ChiBta Haran 
Chakravarti (offg.) 

Dacca Training College, Principal, E. E. Biss 
(on deputation). Mr. H. A. btarte (offg.) 
Aided. 

L. M S. Training CJollcge, Bhowaniporc (Cal- 
cutta), Itev. A. Sims. 

Diocesan College, Calcntta, Lady Principai, 

! Sister Mary Victoria, o.i.i.b. 

I Medicine —(^vemment. 

I M'dlcal College, Calcutta, Principal, Lt.‘Col. 

I J. T. Calvert. 

Laio. 

Gilvrdty Law College, Calcutta, Principal, 
Dr. Sati4 Cliandra Bagelii. 

The Law Department, attached to the Dacca 
College, Vice-Principal, Waresh Chandra Siui 
Gupta. 

The Law Department, attached to the Rlpon 
College, Calcutta, Principal, Jankinath Bhat* 
tadiarji. 

Taoro are also Pleadershlp classes attached 
to the Govern meat Colleges at Dacca, Rajshohi, 
Hoogly, Chittagong and Erlshnagar and In the 
unaided college at Bethampore, the Rlpon 
College and the Metropolitan Institution, 
Calcutta, and the Muilcipal College at Mldna- 
pore. 

Administration. 

OOVEEMOR AND PBBSIDENT IN COUNCIL. 


His Excellency The Rt. Hon. Thomas David, 
Baron Carmichael of Skirling, q.o.i.b., K.O.U.G. 
Took bis seat, 1st April, 1912. 

Personal staff. 

Private Secretary, W. R. Gourlay. 

Military Secretary, Oapt. Henry George Vaux. 

Surgeon, Capt. W. L. Harnett, 

Aidee-dc-Camp, Cipt. VV. 1*. Ocock, Middlesex 
Regiment; 2nd J.t. Duncan Balfour, Lothian 
and Border Horse. 

Honorary AHee-de-Camp, Col. C. M. Pearce, 
V.D., Commander E, A. Constable, a.N. ; 
Lt.-Col. R. Glen, v.d. ; Hony. CoL 
C. Routh ; Lt.-Col. R. S. Hawkins, v.d.. Com- 
ma nier Duncan Frederick Vines, R. I. M. ; 
Lt.-Col D. A. Tyrir, v D. 

Ejdra Arde'dr^Catnp, Captain O. Featlierstone, 
itii Battalion, Queen’s (Royal West Surrey 
Rt'Ulment). 

Indian Aide-dc-Camp, Eisaldar Ismail, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Commander of Body Guard, Ca])tniu O. F. Smith. 


Bengal Executive Council. 

N. D. Boatson Bell. Took Uls seat, November 
1014. 

P. 0. Lyon, o.s.1. Took his seat, Isb April 1012. 
Syed Shams-ol Roda, Took his sesti Ist April 
1012. 

LaaxsbATTVS Oouncsl or Bsmal. 
Oenmoitton, SthOJUMo, 

V. D> Bestawn Biil. 

Bir. P. CL liTOh, O.SX, i.as. 

Navrab S>Td Shams-ul-llada. 
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ITomiruM, Oj^eidU. 

Hr.TitmM Donald. 

„ F. J. Monahan. 

Bir Batyendra Pnmanna Sinftba, ST. 

Mr. John Lang. 

„ J. H. Kerr, O.i.s. 

„ C. H. Bompas. 

„ H. H. Groen. 

Snrgeon-Oeneral W. K. Edwards, 

Mr. E. B. n. Panton. 

„ W. W. Homell. 

Ilai Priya Nath Makharji Bahadur 
Mr. C. F. PajTie. 

Nominated, Non-oUficialg. 

Nawab Sir Asif Qudr Saiyid Waslf All Mirza 
Khan Bahadur k c.v.o. of Mnrshidabad. 

Sir Rajpndra Nath Mukharji, K.c.i.r.. 

Mr. James Mackenzie. 

Dr. NUratan Sarkar. 

Baja Hrishikesh Laha, c.i.E. 

Lt.-Ool. R. Glen. 

Mr. G. C. Godfrey. 

„ Aminur Rahman. 

Elected. 

Mr. Pro^»ash Clmndra Mittcr. 

Sir Bijay Chand Mahtnb 
Kumar Shlb Shekliareswar Rav. 

J^bii Brajendra Kisiior Ray Chandhnri . 

Babu Arun Chandra SlnKh. 

Dr. Dcba Prosad Sarbadhikari . 

Rai Badhacharan Pal Bahadur. 

Mr. B iward Hogh Bray. 

„ Archibald Birkmyre 
„ Rai Debendra Chandra Ghosh Bahadur. 

„ Ernest Brure Eden 
,, E. A. Martin. 

,, H. E. A. Irwin. 

Kahhadnr Rahim Zah«d Suhrawardy. 

Maulvi Abdul Easem. 

Maulvi Abdul Kasera PazI-ul-Haq. 

Mr. Ashrafali Khan Chandliuri. 

,, Abdul Rasul. 

Babu Bhabondra Chandra Ray. 

Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra. 

Mr. Altaf AJi. 
ilal Sri Nath Ray. 

Babu .\khil Chandra Datta. 

Babu Surendra Nath Ray. 

Babu Mohendra Nath Ray. 

Babu Kshirod Blhari Dutta. 

Babu Kisbori Mohan CliaudliurJ. 

Amblka Charan Mazumdar. 

Seobetabiat. 

CiWe/ Secretary to Government, J. G. Cumming, 
O.I.E. 

Secretary, Revenw Department, J. H. Kerr, c.i.E. 
Secretary, General Department, L. S. S. O’Malley. 
Secretary, Financial Departing J. Donald. 
Secretary, Judicial Department, E. P. Chapman. 
Secretary to the Council and Secretary, Eegmative 
Department, A. W. Watson. 

SecreUay to Government, Public Worha Departs 
ment, and Chief Engineer, H. H. Green. 

Under Secretary to Qwemment, Public Workt 
D^orhiMfit {Irrigation Branch), AnadlNath 

Board op BsvinnTR. : 

Ojficiating Mrnnter, F. J. Monahan. 

Secretory, W. A. Marr, I 


isamiunovB bnoimam. 

Director otPubUelntoruetton, W. W. Hoitidl. 
Principal, School of Arte, F, Brown. 
Inepeetor-Qcnenl of Pdliee, 0. Wt C. PfowAaR. 
o.i.a. 

Comr^ieeioner, Calcutta Police, Reginald CSatki 
(Offg). 

Contervator of Foreete, C. B. Muriel. 
Inepectm^Oeneral of Civil Hoepitalt, Col. G, F, 
Uarris, c.i.E. ^ 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lieut. -Colonel W. W. 
Clemesha. 

Deputif Sanitarff Commissumer for Malaria 
Research, Major A. B. Fry. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, C. W. E. Cotton, 
n.A.,i.c.s. 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, A. N. Moberly 
Accountant-General, B. G. Tomkins, O.I.B. 
Injector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. W. J. 
Buchanan. C.I.E. 

Postmaster-General, P. G. Rogers, I.C.S. 
Inspector-General of Pegistration, P. N, 
Mukliarji. 

Director of Agriculture, J. E. Blackwood. 
Protector of Emigrants, C. Banks, M.D. 

Chairman of Calcutta Corporation, C. F. Payne. 
Superintendent, TtoyH Botanic Gardens, MajOf 
A. T. Gage. 

Coroner, P. K. Dobbin. 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, J H. 
Mitra. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal. 


Frederick J. Halliday 1854 

John P. Grant 1860 

Cecil Boadon 1862 

William Grey 1867 

George Campbell 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.C.s.i. . . 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden,c.s.i 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.C.S.I. (Offig.) . . 1879 

A. Rivers Ihompton.o.s.i., o.i.B 18®! 

H. A. Cockerell, O.R.I. (officiating) . , 1886 

Sir Steuart C. Bayloy, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. . . 1887 
Sir Charles Alfred EUlott, K.C.S.I. . . 1890 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.c.B.i. (Qjjlg.) . . 1898 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.o.s.1. . . 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens. c.S.l. (Officiating) , 1897 

Sir John Woodbum, s.c.B.1 189B 

Died, 21st Nov. 1902. 

J. A. BourdUlon, 0.8.1. (Officiating) . . 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K.C.s.i 1908 

Lancelot Hare, C.S.I., c.i.E. (Offig.) . . 1906 

P. A. Slacko (OJ^iotfnp) 1906 

Sir E. N. Baker, K.o.s .1 1908 

Retired 21st Sept. 1911. 

F. W. Duke, O.S.I. (Officiating) . . . • 1911 


The office of Lleotenant-Oovemor of Bec^ 
was abolished on April Ist 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

GOVERNORS OF THE pRBflDENOT OF F9ti! 

WnuAH nr bencal 

The Bt. Bon. Banm Caimichael of 191|1 
Skirllnih O.C.I.E., s.o.M.0, 
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The United Provinces. 


Tlie United Provinoet of Agra and Ondh lie 
in pnctloaUv the centre of Upper India. They 
ace bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-eaet by Kopal, on the south and south- 
M by on the south by two of the Chota 

Ifagw States of the Central India Agency and 
the Bangor Diatrict of the Central Provinces, 
and on toe west by the States of Gwalior, Dhot- 
is, Bhai'^ur, Sirmor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 107,297 
iquare rnOes, to which may be added the area 
of the two Native States of Tehri and Rampur, 
both of which lie within the United Provinces, 
6,079 square miles and the newly-created inde- 
pendent State of Benares with an area of 805 
miles, giving a total of 112,346 square miles. 
The total population is 48,014,080, out of which 
T^rl and ^mpur account for 832,036. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of countrj' : portions of 
the Himalayas, the sub-Hlmalayan tracts (the 
Kumaon), the great Oangetio plain and por- 
tions of the hill systems of Central India (Bun- 
delkhand). The first two of these tracts are in- 
fertile and support a very sparse population 
and the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertUe, though better populated. The soil 
of the Oangetlc plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile 
In the west, to 649 in the centre and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India. In the south 
there are low rocky hills, bmken spurs of the 
Vlndhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and Jungle, and in the North the lower 
alopeis of the Hlmalavas, clothed with dense 
tor^, affording excellent big and small game 
idioottng, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by four rivers — the Ganges, Jumna, Gogra 
and the Qumti. 


The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 85 per cent, 
tanking as such whilst Mahomedans number 14 
percent., the total of ail other religions being 
lew than 0*6 per cent, composed of Christiana 
(Buropeans ana Indians), Jains, Aryas and Sikhs; 
tbe Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
Samaj sect, which obtains widely in the 
Punjab and has extended its influence to the 
United Provinces. The three main phy ideal 
types are Dravidlan, Aryan and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
iab*Himalayan districts and the former to South 
Jtfirtapurand Bnndelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryam traquent the western Districts of tbe 
Provinee. Most of the people, however, show 
a mixed Arya-Bravldlan origin. Three lan- 
guages ate epdken by the great majorityof the 
In ^e platne— Western Hindi. Hasten 
Hindi and Behsrl ,* Urdu, or Hindustani, is a 


dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic words, 
which makes it a lingua franca. 

Industries. 

The principal Industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 71*7 of the population. 
The soils of the Provinces fall into throe 
groups ; the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium ; tbe chief characteristic soil of the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
are of local origin and vary with tbe nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, tbe most 
productive. The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barlev and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly In low-lying, heavy clays. 
The greater part of the Provinces Is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 to 60 
inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst tbe Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros- 
perity of the Provinces is now high, though 
It varies with the rainfall. The great scourge 
has been, and is, that of plague, which hampers 
the agriculturist seven ly, and in the Terai, 
malaria still exacts a large toll Land is 
held mostlv on the ryotwarl tenure In Bundel- 
khand and Kumaon, on Zfmindart tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The princi- 
pal land owners in Oudh arc the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own verv large estates. The 
ares held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 51 
per cent, of tbe total area in Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich in minerals. 
Coal exists in Southern Mirsapur, iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
Districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washi g in some of the 
rivers in tbe Hills. Limestone is found in the 
Himalayas and stone is largely quarried in the 
Mirzapur District. Cotton is ginned and spun 
throughout the provinces, as a home indni^. 
and weaving, by means of hand-looms, is oarriM 
on in most districts. In 1901 nearly a million 
persons were dependent on weaving, 140.0(X) on 
spinning and 136,000 on cleaning, pressing, and 
ranning, but daring the last decade these 
industries have been on tbe decrease. The 
largest Industry Is in Asamgaib district, where 
there are 130,000 looms. Silk spinning Is con- 
fined almost entirely to the dlstm of Benares, 
where the famous Bihitofr brocade is made, Bm- 
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broidfliy it ma&aftotiijred in Ludmow, where the 
wM eeifeofi work of silk on cotton or matUn. 
to produced* end in Beneret, where gold ana 
•Over work on velvet ellk, crepe andtanenet 
oMaInt. The glass industry is important in 
some districts, Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, porcelain 
to manufactured at Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper-making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing. leather-work and fireworks. The chief 
centre of European and Indian Industry is Cawn- 
pore, which, situated in most advantageous 
portion on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen, jute and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mill is the largest in India) There ar#* cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks), Meerut 
and Bareilly ; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Hardoi and Hathras have 
cotton mills. Excellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Kosa there is a very large English distillery, 
with patent still, and the provinces can claim 
six breweries, with an out-turn of over a mil- 
lion gallons. 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzufarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The Provinces are administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is generally chosen 
from among the members of the Indian 
Civil Service who have served in the Province. 
The medium for the transaction of public buti- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists 01 five Secretaries and five Under-Secre- 
taries. The Chief Secretary is in charge of the 
Revenue, Appointment, General Adminlstia- 
tion. Political and Forest Departments ; another 
Secretary attends to the Medical, Judicial, 
Police, Educational and Sanitation Depart- 
ments; whilst a third looks to the local Self- 
Government, Financial, Municipal, Miscel- 
laneous and Separate Revenue Departments. 
The other two Secretaries belong to the Public 
Works Department, and are also Chief Engi- 
neers, one of whom deals with Irrigation, and 
the other with Roads and Buildmgs. Govern- 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
the Secretariat moves between those two places. 
The Lleutenant-Govenior and the Secretariat 
spend the hot weather In Nalni 'Jal, but during 
the monsoon the Lieutenant-Governor tours 
the plains, as he does also in the cold weather. 
The Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, and it has im- 
portant executive duties, being the chief revenue 
authority in the Provinces. There are forty- 
eight Bmtoh districts, thirty-six in Agra and 
twdve in Oudh, average area 2,000 square miles 
and average population a million. Each Dis- 
trict to in charge of a District Officer, termed a 
Collector and Magistrate in Agra and a Deputy 
Oommtosioner and Magistrate in Oudh and 
Kunuum, who is an Indian Civilian. The Dto- 
triots are grouped together in Divisions under 
a Oomintosioner. There are nine DivtoioDS, 
havlBg an avenge area of nearly 12,000 sunare 
nUeeaiida popttiatk» of from 6 to 6 milUons. 


TbeDtotriots are eub^vided into IbMa 
which there are 217, with an avenge am 9 
500 square miles and a population of 220.000. 
Bach TahtU to in charge of a TahiOdar, who ii 
responsible for the collection of revenue, astd 
also exercises judicial powers TaAtUt ate dto 
vlded into parganat which are unite of tmpor* 
tance in the settlement of land revenue. Sub* 
ordinate to the TahaUdan are lantmgDS, of 
whom there are, on ar average, three to a 
These officials supervise the work of the 
patwarU, or village accountants, check ,tl>dr 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial puiposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a subdivision, consisting of one or more 
tahaUa, as the case may be to each of his subor^- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians, (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Dejj^ty 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioner 
of the Bareilly and Kumaon L.vtolons are Politi- 
cal Agents for the Native States of Hampur and 
I’eiiri respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares to the Political Agent for Benares State. 


Justice. 

Justice Is administered by the High 
Court in the Province of Agra, and the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner, In Oudh, 
which are the final appellate authorities In both 
criminal and civil cases. The former, which 
consists of a Chief Justice and five puisne Judges, 

! two of whom are Indians, s^ts at Allahab^, 
and the latter, represented by a Judicial Commis- 
sioner and two Additional Commissioners, one 
of whom is an Indian, sits always in Lucknow. 
There are twenty-seven District and Additional 
Distri^'t Judges, (Indian Civilians) twentv-one 
in Agra and six in Oudh, who have both ori- 
ginal and appellate jurisdiction in civil and crimto 
nnl cases, and occasional appellate iurisdiclion in 
rent cases, but District Officers and their assis- 
tants, includ'ng TahsUdara, preside in both 
criminal and rent and revenue courts, itid dispose 
of a good deal of the work. In Kumaon, the 
Commissioner is a High Court Judge in Civil 
cases, and a District Judge in Criminal eases. 
Id the larger Cantonments, the Cantonment 
.Magistrates have limited powers as Judges of 
a Small Couse Court. There arc also Sabor- 
dnate Judges. Judges of ^mall Cause Courts 
and Munsifs, who dispose of a large number 
of small civil suits, being specially empowered, 
in some cases, to decide suits up to Rs. 2,0^, 
but generally they take cases up to Rs. 1,000, 
whilst Subordinate Judges hear cases np to 
Rs. 5,000. Appeals from Munsifs and Subor- 
dinate Judges go to the District Judges. 
Small Cause Court Judges try suits to the 
value of Rs 500. There are also Honorary 
Munsifs, limited to Rs. 200 suits, and village 
Munsifs, whose jurisdiction to fixed at Re. 20* 


Local Government. 

Local Government to exercised by means of 
District and Municipal Boards, the former 
levying local rates on land-owners ; the 
latter deriving its revenue from oetrol 
and other forms of taxation. The aim 
to to abolish octroi, because it hiterferm 
with through trade. Eighty-flve Mimieipalto 
tiee possess the privilege of deoting their 0«» 
menmen and some of them have non-ettelal 
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OwinMi. Tbqr mi (nsnUy oompond oti 
voniaMl and ataoted memban, with an offlofel 
CMnnao. who gnidM them In tbalr dotias. 
Tliif dial with quaitioiif of ianitatlon« com- 
BMUitoatioOi lighting, town im^vement, roads, 
water ioppiy, drainage and education. Grants 
are aaade to Boards by Governments in some 
aaaei for special purposes from general reve- 
Btfoa, Local sell goveinment has b^n given a 
wider estensloo by tht tluniripalltics Act, 
passed In I0l6, under which the respunsibillties 
Of the boards and thi ir chairmen have been 
largely lncrea*>ed. Small towns, termed Act XX 
towns, also enjoy some measure of local solf- 
govemment and it is nnder consideration to 
eatend the principle here, too. 

Finance. 

The Financial history of the Province 
has not been a happy one, inadequate 
settlMnents, is., contracts between the Gov- 
emment of India and the local Government, and 
the severe famine in 1896 having caused Provin- 
cial bankruptcy, which for a long time necessita- 
ted rigid economy in order to accumulate re- 
serves which could bo spent on productive works. 
Beoently liberal imperial assignments have been 
made the Government of India and the 
financial prospects are aocordlngly much brigh- 
ter, giving hopes that ambitious schemes of 
reform will be able to be carried into effect. 
The local Government gets 3-8 only of the land 
revenue. The Provincial Budget for 1916-17 
shows an opening balance of 1 43 lakhs, revenue 
678 lakhs, and expenditure 680 lakhs, and a 
closing balance of Ib9 takbs. 

Public Works. 

The Pnblio Works Department is divided 
Into the Roads and Buildings branch 
and the Irrigation branch, each of which 
is administered by a Chief Engineer, who 
also a Secretary to Govon«raent. The Provin- 
ces are divided Into three circles and ten divi* 
alonB for the administration of roads and build- 
Inga and into four circles and twenty divisions 
lor irrigation purposes. Each circle is In charge 
of a Superiuteuding Engineer, and each divi- 
sion is in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The whole of the Irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government are In charge 
of the Department, nearly all metalled roads, 
and also bndges on second-class roads, and gener- 
ally. all works oostiug more than Its. 1,000, ex- 
am in Municipalities. The most Important 
irngation works within the last twenty years 
have been the construction of the Betwa Canal, 
the Fatehpur branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal, the Mat branch of the main Ganges Canal, 
Improvements in the Rohilkhand and Teral 
C ana l s and extensive drainage operations in 
the Doab dlstriota of the Meerut and Agra dlvi- 
Mon* Important irrigation extension works are 
now being considered. The budget for irri- 
'gatkm and other public works for tbe present 
yaar is 120 lakbs. 

Police. 

The PoUss Force is divided Into District 
and Eatiway Polioe and is administered 
hv an lBipeotOP4}eneral, with five Deputies, one 
of whom Is In charge of Railways, and two 
Assistants, fortv-nfus Distnot Bnpetintsiidram, 


two Railway Superintendents, and Udrty As- 
•istaat SupmteDdenta. There is a FoUoe 
Training School at Moiadabad. There Is a 
local 0 I. D. forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector General, 
with an assistant. There Is an armed polioe. 
specially recruited, and armed with the Martini 
fiille. The present cost of the force is 126 lakhs. 
The administration of the Jail department la 
in charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who is a member of the Indian Medical Servioe. 

Education- 

Education is in part wbollv State-main- 
tained ; and partly by means of grants-in-aid. 
There is a State University at Allahabad, 
a Government banskrit College at Benares, 
whilst Arabic and Persian are taught hi special 
classes at the Muir College, Allahabad, which 
also has a special science side, which ot late 
has been greatly extended, and there is a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College at iloorkee (Thom- 
ason College). There are aided Colleges in 
Lucknow (Canning College), (Reid Christian 
CoU^c), and (Isabella Thoburn College), Agra 
St. j ohn’s), Aligarh (the Mahomedan Oriental 
College;, Qorakpur, Cawnporo and Meerut, 
and an unaided College at Benares, the Central 
Hindu College. In Lucknow there is tbe Marti- 
nirro school, an entirely independent Institu- 
tion, for European and Anglo-Indian children, 
and there is a Girls’ Martiniere connected with 
it, whilst in the HUl-Stations, Naini-Tai and 
Mussoorie, there arc many excellent private 
scholastic institutions for European boys and 
girls, which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government nmintain Training 
Colleges, for teachers in Lucknow and Allaha- 
bad, an Art Crafts and an Industrial School 
in Lucknow, and an Agricultural College at 
(3awnpore. Public Schools are almost entirely 
maintained by the District and Municipal Boards 
and primary education is almost entirely in 
their hands. Primary and female education 
arc in a very backward condition and a Com- 
mitee has recently been sitting at Nalni Tal to 
suggest a remedy. Technical education is 
b^g pushed forward and there is a proposed 
to establish a Technological Institute in (jawn- 
pore. At the close of 1912 there were 1688 
urban schools, attended by 103,188 scholars 
and 10,003 rural schools attended by 482,855 
scholars, and tbe number of secondary schools 
for Indian boys was 545, viz, Anglo-Vernacular 
High Schools 102 with 42,011 Bcholars.Vernaca- 
lar Middle Schools 375 with 45,378 scholars and 
English Middle Schools 68 with 10,284 scho- 
lars. The amount budgetted for education 
this year is 64 i lakhs. 

Higher education is controlled by Uie Allaha- 
bad University (oonstd. in 1887) which oonsists 
of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and seventy- 
five ordinary and four ex-oMcio Fdlows, of 
whom some are elected by the Senate or by 
registered graduates and the Faculties, and 
the remainder nominated by tbe Lieutenant- 
Ooveroor, in his capacity ox Chanoalicn'. Tbe 
Faculties are those of Art, Science, law and 
Medicine, and the Univenity posMssca an 
important Law Bchooi. It Is proposed to ea- 
ta^isb a Mahomedan Unlvcstnty at Ahgttdi 
and a Hindu Unlvetsity has been Inaugurated 
at Benares. 
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Tt» 6dti0fttl^rinitltii<Jop tan ^- 

llie Ifaliomedan Aiigl(M)rientiU CoUafe^ 
ABgaii)-*Principal, J. H. Towle. 

Bia Central Hindn College, Benares— Frtnol- 
pal, P. B. Adbikari, offg. 

SI. John’s College, Agra— Principal, Rev. 
A. W. Davies. 

Muir .College, Allahabad— Principal, 3. Q. 
Jennings. 

Queen^s College, Benares — Principal, P. S 
Bartel 

Canning College, Lucknow — Principal, M. B. 
Cameron. 

Agra College— Principal, T. Cuthbertson 
Jones. 

Eeld Christian College, Lucknow — Principal, 
Bov. T. C. Badley. 

Meerut College — Principal., William Jesse. 
Woodstock College, Mussoorle— Principal, 
Kev. H. M. Andrews. 

BareiBy Cc^cge — Principal, J. H. Aldcrson. 
Christian College, Allahabad — Principal, Rev. 
C. A. R. Janvier. 

Christ . Church College, Cawnpore — Principal, 
Rev. M. S. Douglas. 

Isabella Thobum College, Lucknow — Princi- 
pal, Miss Robinson. 

Thomason Collie, Roorkce — ^Principal, Lt.- 
Col. £. H. de Vere Atkinson. 

King George’s Medical College, Lucknow- 
Offg, Principal, Major J. W. 1) Megow, l.M.S. 


Bomontry UvntAkL 

aotttrbook,Lteut-Oor J. H. B. T 
V.D., Ueat.-Col. J. Walket, v.d.. Bony. ^ 
Subadar Major Cbamii f^iimh Hnialtelr 
BiialJar Major Qudrat Khan Bmiadiir. 


Leoislativs Council of tbs 
Lieutbn A mt-Govesnos. 

President^ The Lieutenant-Governor. 
Vice'PrttidenU J. M. Bolmt, O.S.L 
Members. 

H. H. Nawab Sir Mohammad Hamid AB, irti»n 
Bahadur, o.o.i.B., o.c.v.o.. Wall 0 / Bampoi; 
Kunwar Aditya N. Singh, of Benares. 

J. 8 . Campbell, 0.8. l, C.i.B. 

R^a Sir Muhammad Tasadduk Easol 

Nawab Mumtaz-ud-daula Sir Muhammad F, 
All Khan, k.o.i.b., k.o.v.o., g.b.i., of Pabaso, 
A. W. Pim. 

A. L. Saunders, c.S.l. 

R. Bum. 

G. T. Barlow. 

W. S. Mams. 

S. P. O’Donnell. 

A. H. Silver. 

W. G. Wood. 

Col. C. Mactaggart, O.I.E., l.M.S. 

C. F. de la Fosse. 

F. Maekinnon. 


Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 
A Civil Surgeon is In charge and is 
responsible for the medical work of each dis- 
trict, and in a few of the larger stations be has 
an assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Almora) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There are cighty- 
threc Assistant Surgeons in charge of import- 
ant dispensaries and a large number of Indian 
hospital assistants. Lady doctors and female 
hospital assistants visit purda nashin women 
in their own homes and much good work is 
done in this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals, for Indian pa- 
tients are she Thomason Hospital at Agra and 
the Balrampur Hospital at Lucknow. The 
Ranuay Hospital for Europeans at Naini Tal is 
a first class mstitution and there arc also the 
Lady Dufferin Hospitals. King George’s Medical 
College and the hospital in connexion with it 
have been opened recently in Lucknow. 
The College Is one of the best equipped In the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
feasois, and the hospital is the first in the 
Provinces. There is an X-Ray Institute at 
Dehra Dun, where valuable research work has 
been carried out and the Pasteur Institute at Ka- 
sanli take oases from all parts of India, and 
there are sanatoria for British soldiers m the 
HiUa. 

AdaMBlatnitioiL 

Timtmtmt-Gommor, Sir J. 8. Ifetton, x.o.i.L 
AKOflMd ehaige of cdBoe, Idth September 1012. 
Private Seere^ry. W, K. Porter. 


H. R. C. Hailey. 

H. C. Ferard. 

W. B. Crawshaw. 

Ral Anand Samp Bahadur. 

Rai Prog Narayan Bhargava Bahadur. 

John Mitchell Holms. 

Mirrit Sami Ulloh Beg. 

Tara Dat Galrola. 

Dr. Sundar Lai. 

Pandit Jagat Narayan. 

Laia Madhusudan Dayal. 

Munshl N. P. AUithana. 

Motl Lai Nehru. 

Bal Sadanand Pande Bahadur. 

Maharaja Sir Bbagwatl Prasad Singh, K.0.r,]l« 
of Balrampur. 

Raja Kushalpal Singh. 

Ral Asbbhnja Prasad Bahadur. 

Saiyid Raza All. 

Rai Shankar Saliai Saheb. 

Radha Klshan Das. 

C. Y. Chintamani. 

Ookaran Nath Misra. 


Sukblr Singh. 

Baja Chandra Chur Singh. 

Babu Motl Ctiand. 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majidt. 
Lode P. WataOD. 

E. H. Ashworth. 
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Bmr^ry to Clovimment, A. W. ?lm. 

„ .. S. P. O'Donnoll. 

^ioritofv to (7ovmtm«n{, FToritf 

iBu^ing$ d Eoadt, & BaUways), W.O. Wood, 

0.8.1. 

SdertUtry to Oovemmcnt, Pubtie Workt Dept. 

(Irrigation), G. T. Barlow’. 

Begittrart, F.E. Lowu, A. Grant, W.J. Summers, 
F. C. Eicbardson. 

BOARD OF KEVEKUB. 

Umbert, J. M. Holm, c.e.i., J. B. Campbell 
O.I.B. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Opium Agent, Qhazipur, C. E. Wild, 

Director of Land Records and Agriculture, H. R. 
C. HaUey. 

Director of Public Instruction, C. F. do la Fosse. 
Impector-Qeneral of Police, D. M. Straight. 
Ineveetor»Qeneral of Civil UospUals, Col. C. 

Maotaggart. M. A , M.B , c I K , I.M.8. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lieut.- Col. S. A. Harrias, 

1.1C.8. 

Inspeotor’Oeneral of Registration, W. Raw. 
Commissioner of Excise, T. A. H. Way. 
Awounxnnt-Oencral, J. C. Mltra, m a., p.l. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. S. H 
Henderson, .m.b., c.m., i.m.s. 
Postmaster-Oenernl, Lioiiol Tnmingor, o.i.E. 
Chemical Analyser and Bacteriologist, Dr. E. H. 
Hankln. 

Ubutenant-Governors op the North- 
western Provinces. 

.. 1830 


l^e Bight Bon. the Oovemor^eneral 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland) 

T C. Robertson 

The Right Hoii. the Governor-General 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough). 

Sir Q. R. Clerk, K.C.B 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. •• 

A. W, Begble, In charge 

3. R. Colvin. Died at Agra 

E. A. Reade, In charge .. .. •• 

Colonel H. Fraser, o.B., Chief Commis- 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 


1840 

184S 


1848 

1848 

1858 

1858 

1857 

1857 


The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1868 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 


Sir G. F. Edmonstone 1859 

R. Money, In charge 1863 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond .. •• 1868 

Sir William Muir, E.c.S.1 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K.o.s.l 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., C.B. . . . . 1876 


Lieutenant-Governors op the North- 
western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioners OF OUDH. 


Sir George Couper, Bart, C.B., K.O.S.L 1877 
Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.C.B. . . , . 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.M.G., c.i.E. . . 1887 

Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.c.S.L • * 1892 

Alan Cadell (Officiating) . . . , 1895 

Sir Antony P. MacDonncll, K.o.s.l. (a) . . 1895 

Sir J. J. D La Touche, k.c.s.i 1901 

(o) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell. 
Lieutenant-Governors of the United 
Provinces of agra and Oudh. 

Sir J. J D. La Touche, K.o.s.l 1902 

Sir J. P. Hewett, K.O.S.L. C.I.E 1907 

L. A. S. Porter, c.s.l. (Officiating). . . . 1912 

Sir J. B Mestou, K.O.B.L . . . . 1912 



Sir C* T. Metcalfe, Bart., g.o.b. . . 




The Pniijab. 

The Punjab, or land of the five riven, It eollt largely urban. The western ptalni owr 
ealild from the five rlvert by which it Is en- an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popo* 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, iatlon of a little over six miUlont. The 
Beas and 8u(leJ. Tofi^ether with the North- fall In i^ls area, heaviest in the north and 
West Frontier Province and the Native State east and decreasing towatxis the west and Motht 
of Jammu and Kashmir which Me to the north, is everywhem uo scanty that cultivation li <mly 
the funjab occupies the extreme north-west- possible with jhe aid of artificial irrlqi^n or 
em comer of the Indian Empire, and with the upon the low%lng river-banks left moK by 
exception of the above-mentioned province, the retreating floods. In this very olrottm* 
comprises all of British India north of Sind stance, these tracts find tbdr scarcity against 
and ^Jputana and west of the river Jumna, famine, for there cultivation is almoit tndo* 


Previous to October 1012, the Punjab with 
Its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of iOU of 24.187,750 Onclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis) that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indlai Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 460 square 
miles and 380,000 souls respectively. Or the 
total area of the Punjab, 36.551 square miles 
are In Native States (34 In number) with a 
population of 4,212,704, and 2,566 square 
miles are tribal territory on the western border I 
of Deia Ohazl Khan district with a popula- 
tion of 28,587. I 

Physical Features. j 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna In the east to the Suieman Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
Into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living «>cattered In 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
aud Eahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress In unfavourable seasons 
and In^tion is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and Including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hlllo, com- 
prises somo of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Funjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
eome 36,000 square milM with a population 
of 10| minions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
it everywhere so far sufiicieDt that cultivation 
it Msaible without Irrigation in fairly tavour- 
eble teasont, but over the greater part of the 
arM the margin it to slight that, except where 
hrlgaUon is employed, any material reduction 
m the lalnttll involves fustzess, If not actual 
CUjilne. Within the eastern plains lie the lame 
wtM of Lahore and Amrttssr, and the popoU- 
won In oomparieon with the western Funjab 


pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain Is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be uM 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on the 
Lower Chenab and Lower Jhelum Canals which 
now challenge the title of the eastern plains 
as the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpar 
are the largest towns in the western area* 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to Its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and In the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost 
ideal. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one half is Maho- 
medan, three>eighths Ulndu and one-eigbth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand nigh 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one half the Jats are Mahomeoan; 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided over the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a mlUion and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion; 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 

J >rovince. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
ab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. The Oujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are tnany minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshb), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
I the Hindus (Khatris. Aroras and Banias) and 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Ehojas, 

I Parachas and Ehakbas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and (oreira 
menu In the TOpulatlon are represented M 
the Baluchis of Dera Uhazi Khan and nflIgiK 
bonring districts in the west, who dmnner 
aboirthalf a million and nviliitata their tiilbM 
system, and the pathana of the Atto^aad 
MhmwaU distrioti. Pathans are also tooiid 
scattered all over the province engaged in 
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boii»4i»tln8. libiiiif md tiada, A tman 
UNtoo mumt it found in the Hinalsfan 


^ ‘ Ldngaades. 

TiM main lanRuase of the province is PaD< 
Wlllcb Is spoken by more than half the 
pofmatlon. Western Piin]abi may be classed 
M % separate language, sometimes called 
Bahnd*y and Is spoken in the north and west. 

next most important languages are West- 
tnk Hindi, which includes Hinduf^tani, Urdu 
polished language of the towns) and other 
Hlam: Western Pahari. which Is spoken in 
tbe btll tracts; and fiajasthani, the language 
61 Bajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindh! and 
inbeto-Burman languages are used by small 
proportions of the population. 

Adricnlture. 

Agrienlturo is the staple industry of the 
promce, affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 66 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant pioprletors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners. 
But a large part of the Government land is 
so dtuated that it cannot bo brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. Thus'j 
tbe Lower Chenab Canal Irrigates nearly 
1,900,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land and the Lower Jhelum Canal, 390,000 
aoTM, and tbe Lower Bari Doan Canal, 
when the colonisation 6ch( m(' is completed, 
will add 1,200,000 acres to this total. 

Large areas In the hills and elsewhere which 
ate unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of wfiich is about 
84700 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is tbe most important and tne development 
of irrigation has led to a gre^it expansion of 
the wheat area, w hich now occupies in an aver- 
age year over 8} millions of acres. The aver- 
age annual outturn of wheat is 3,000,000 tons, 
vatued at present prices at approximately 
£20,000,000. Next in importance to wheat 
Is gmmj tbe average annual produce of which 
il a miUlon tons valued at £5,000,000. Other 
Important staples are barley, rice, millets, 
matte, oilseeds (rape, toria and sesamum,) 
cotton and sugarcane. Cotton is grown gene- 


•tailed variety, knowm as * Bcngals '. The 
country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a oonsiderablo proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in its five-stock. The latest cattle 
census gives the following figures : — cattle, 
neariy 8,000,000 head * buffaloes, about 850,0(K) ; 
bovine young stock. 3,800 OOO; sheep, 4,600.000. 
goats, 4,250,000. Large profits are denvea 
nom the cattle and dairy trades and wool is 
a stajj^o product in the south-west in Kulu 
an4 Hangra and tliroughout the plains gene- 
The produotioQ of hides and skins is 
bn important industry. 

Indastries. 

'tl» mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
roek lilt, saltpetre, and limestone for road* 
bnthUiig being the most important products. 
Tttere ate tome unal) coal mines in tbe Jhelum 
dliMot, with ab ovtput of about 50,000 tons a 
year, and g^d^wa^mk canlea *00 in most 


ef tbe riven, not without remunerative rei^ 
Iron and eopper ores art plentiful but dUB*. 
eolties of carriage and the absence of fuel have 
hitherto prevented smelting on a large anle. 
The Puniab Is not a large manunettring 
country, the total number of factories being only 
224, tbe majority of which are devoted to cotton 
ginning, doaniiig and pressing. Cotton weav- 
ing as a domestic industry is carried 03 by 
means of hand looms in nearly every village. 
The Salvation Army has shown considerable 
enterprise in improving the band-wiaving 
industry. Blankets and woollen rugs are also 
produced in considerable quantities and the 
carpets of Amritsar are famous. Silk-WAVing 
is also carried on and the workers in gold, 
silver, brass, copper and eartbernwaie are fairly 
numerous and ivory carving is carried on at 
Amritsar and Patiala. The trade of the pro- 
vince is steadily expanding, the total internal 
ti-ade being valued at 65| crores of nipees. 
The external trade with Afghanistan, Ladakh 
and Tibet is valued at 34 lakhs. 

Administration. 

The administrative functions of Government 
arc performed by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed bv the Governor-General with the 
approval of the Crown. The Lieutenant- 
Governor In practice Is always a member of 
the Indian Civil Service though military mem- 
bers of the Punjab Commission are eligible 
for the position. The Punjab Commission, 
the body which Is responsible for the Civil 
administration of the province. Is recruited 
from the Indian Civil Service and the Provin- 
cial Civil Service. Up to the date of the sepa- 
ration of the North-West Frontier Province 
from the Punjab, one-fourth of the cadre was 
drawn from the Indian Army. The business 
of Government is carried on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of three Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2^ Revenue and (3) Fi- 
nancial Secretaries, and three Under-Secre- 
taries. Thr lsalso at presort an Additional 
S or tary. In the Public Works Department, 
there are also three Secretaries (Chief Engi- 
neers), one in the Buildings and Roads Branch 
and two In the Irrigation Branch. The heads 
of the Police and Educational Departments 
dtv. also Undor-Secretarles to Government. 
The Government spends the winter in Lahore 
and tbe summer (nom the middle of May to 
the middle of October) in Simla. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor has no Executive Council, but 
is assisted in legislative business by a Legis- 
lative Council of 28 members, of whom 11 
are elected and 17 nominated by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor. Of tlie nominated members, 
not more than 11 may be officials, in addition 
there may be two nominated expert members. 
Under the Lieutenant-Governor, the province 
is administered by five Commissioners (for 
Arobala, Julluudur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exorcise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 28 in number — each 
of whom is in charge of a district. A district 
on an average contains four tabsUs, each con- 
Bisting of aoout 800 villages. The Deputy 
Commissioner la usually a Covenanted CiviUaii ’ 
or military member of tbe Punjab Commls- 
almi, although five Deputy Commisiioaentiipa 
are ''listed** fbr Provmolal Civil Semota 
Tlie Deputy Coraratastener has onder hto one * 
or more Assistant Commissioners iCoven- 
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Mtail tHvfUani) uil one or more Extra Aulst* 
gut (JornmiMlosera (Frovmoial OivUlans). In 
iomA eeeee, one or more tabeile form a eol>- 
dirfato tmder the charge of a sab-divigional 
offieei who has wide powers. The tahsU is 
in charge of a Tahsildar, in some cases assisted 
by oile or more Naib Tahsildars. The village 
ig under a Lambardar or headman and in most 
districts the villages are grouped into zails. 
each Under a eaiidar. The lambardars and 
saildars are “ village offlrers *’ and not Gov- 
emmett-servants. The district Land Re- 
cords and Excise staff, though otgunised for 
special departmental purposes, is available 
(or general administrative work. The Native 
States of the province are arranged for the 
purposes of supervision into five groups, each 
under the charge of a Political Agent. Except in 
the case of the Sikh Phulkian States (Potiala. 
Jbind and Nabha) and th«' Bahawalpur Ag ncy, 
the Political Agent is either the neighbouring 
Commissioner or Deputy Comirlsaioncr. The 
principal heads of Department In the province 
are the two Financial Commissioners (who 
are the highest Court of Revenue jurisdiction, 
and heads of the departments of Land and 
Separate Revenue and of Agriculture ana the 
Court of Wards), the three Chief Engineers, 
the Inspector-General of Police, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, the Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Prisons, the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the 
Conservator of Forests, the Director of Agri- 
culture and Industries, the Inspector-General 
of Registration, the Registrars of Co-<>peraiiv»* 
Cndlt Soci ties and .toint Stock Companies and 
the Legal Remembrancer. The Accountant- 
General. the Postmaster-General, the Director of 
Telegraph Engineering, and the Agent, North- 
Western Railway, represent Imperial Depart- 
ments under the Government of India. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice Is entrusted 
to a Chief Court, which is the flnal appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Judge and 
four puisne judges (either Civilians or barris- 
ters), a sixth additional judge whose appoint- 
ment is sa iCtioned for two years and a seventh 
and ds^th additional judge whose appointment 
is sanctioned for one year. For some years 
past there has been a strougly supported 
movmnent in the province in favour of raising 
the Court to the status of a High Court, and 
the Secretary of Stat last year«.anctiorfd the 
proposal though the change will not take tff«*ct 
till after the war. Subordinate to the Chief Court 
are the District and Sessions Judge (22 in 
number) each of whom exercises civil and orlmi- 
ntl Jurisdiction in a civil and sessions division 
comprising one or more districts. They 
bear most of the first appeals in Civil 
suits and try sessions oases and hear criminal 
appeals from the district and first class magis- 
^tes. One or two divisions have an additional 
Judge and In many districts a Subordinate Judge 
exsroWng unlimi^ dvil Jurisdiction, U an- 
polnM to Mdst the District Judge hut the 
mdorlty of dvIl auits are tried in the lint 


instance tar Kunsifii whose iurisdiattcm It 
limited to salts not eixossdiafi RsJ LOOt 
In value. The assistants to l^puty Cbai* 
mlssionert are always Invested with the 
powers of a Bfnnsif, but the former {itao* 
tice of investing Tahsildars ' with Munstfs 
powers is being gradually dlscontlaued. At 
Lahore, Amritsar and Simla there are Courd 
of Small Causes. The Deputy Commiukmev 
is the District Magistrate and controls the 
subordinate Criminal Courts of the Dlstrkst 
All the assistants of the Deputy Commisstoeer 
as w'cll as the District and Subordinate Judgttf^' 
but not the Munsifs, are invested with magis- 
terial powers. Tahsildars usually exercise 
the powers of a second class magistrate and 
Naib Tahsildars those of the third clasik and 
considerable assistance is obtained from Hono- 
rary Magistrates who sit either singly or as a 
bench. In districts in which the FronUet 
Crimes Regulation is In force the Deputy Coro- 
mlsHioner on the finding of a Ck>unoil of Elder 
(Jlrga) may pass sentence up to four vears 
imprisonment. In all cases capital sentenoM 
require the confirmation of the Chief Court. 
Special Revenue Courts to decide all suita 
regarding tenant right, rents and cognuto 
matters in wldch civil courts have no jomdio- 
tion have been established under the Punjab 
Tenancy Act. The Financial Commlssioneni 
arc the final court of appeal In roveuno casMi 
Local Government. 

Local control over certain branohM of the 
administration is secured by the constitution 
of district boards exercising authority over 
a district and of municipalities cxeroislng 
authority over a city or town. A few districts 
iiave local boards which exercise authority 
over a tahsil. These bodies are composed 
members either nominated by OovemmooA 
or elected by the people and they are empower- 
ed to spend the funds at their disposal on 
schools and dispensaries, vaccination, sanlta 
tIon, roads and rest houses and general Improve- 
ments. The funds of district boards are de- 
rived mainly from a cess on the land rovrasie 
of the district supplemented by grants from 
Provincial Funds, and those of munloipaU- 
ties from octroi, local taxation and Govern- 
ment grants. In the smaller towns which 
are known as notified areas ”, a sin^ler 
form of government than the municipal sys- 
tem is in force. Whore tlie elective principle 
Is in force as regards both district boards and 
municipalities, the public shows very little 
interest in the elections, except in a few oases 
where sectarian feeling runs high. 

Finance. 

Under the present system of deoentralisa 
tion in finance, the Imperial Government dele- 
gates to the Punjab (iovemment the control 
of expenditure on the ordinary adminlstia* 
tivc services together with the whole or a oer 
tain proportion of certain beads of revenoi 
sufficient to meet those charges. Of the va- 
rious beads of revenue post office. telegrapbiV 
railways, opium and salt are entirely Impe* 
riaL Land revenue, stamps, excise, inenroe- 
tax and major irrl^tion works are divided 
between the Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
mente in the proportion of one half to mdlu 
Minor irrtgatkni works and some akot ja i m 
are divided in varj^g prafK^fiS, wbUli m 
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mmm item lomtif nelstiatkm, oooiit of 
tow, tons, i^ltoo and education arc whoUy pro> 
Tliim na w^ ai the Income of district boardc 
•ad mnalelpaUtlcc. The Budget for 1016-17 
•hows a total revenue (including opening balance) 
of Be. 5.83,67.000, and a total expenditure of 
Be. 4,76,^,000 leaving a closing balance of 
Be. 65,41,000. 

PubUc Works. 

kn was stated in the section on Adminis- 
tration *• the Public Works Department Is 
divided into two branches, one for Buildings 
Mud Roads and the other for Irrigation. In 
the former branch, under the Chief Engineer, 
^e province is divided into three circles under 
Bnperlotending Engineers and 11 divisions 
under Executive Engineers The priraarj’ 
Object of this branch is the construction and 
maintenance of imperial and Provincial works, 
but it also assists municipalities and district 
boards. The Irrigation branch is under two 
Chief Engineers, one cf whom is also Chief 
Engineer of Irri^tion Works Id the North- 
West Frontier Province. Under them are 
nine Superintending Engineers in charge of 
circles and 39 Executive Engineers in ciiarge 
of divisions. In aadition to the work of con- 
struction and maintenance Irrigation Officers 
are responsible for the assessment of water 
rates leviable on irrignted areas and in several ; 
districts where the land revenue demand is 
assessed on the fluctuating principle, for the 
formulation o i this demand on irrigated crops 
M well. 

Irrigation. { 

The canal system of the Punjab is admit- 
tedly one of the greatest achievements of Bri- 
tish rule in India. Not including the enor- 
mous Triple Canal project r ccntiy completu<l, 
the total Irrigated area in British districts 
and Native States amounts to 8,269.233 j 
acres. The Beas is the only one of the 
great rivers of the province from which no 
canal takes off. The Indus provides sup- 1 
piles for two large series of inundation canals, 
one on either bank. Taking otf from the 
jfhelum Is the Lower Jhelum perennial canal, 
with 160 miles of main channel and 1,000 miles 
of distributaries and lower down the river is 
a large series of inundation canals. The Lower 
Chenab perennial canal takes oflf from the Che- 
oab and comprises 427 miles of main channel 
and branches and 2,278 miles of branches, 
while below the Junction of the Chenab and 
Ravi rivers is a series of Inundation canals 
on both banks. The Bavi provides supplies 
for the Upper Burl Doab (;anal, which has 
870 miles of main line and branches and 1,571 
miles of distributaries. Some small inunda- 
tion canals and the Sidlmni system with a 
length of 200 miles also take oil from the Ravi. 
The Slrhlud (tonal, which has a maiu line and 
bimnehes of 538 miles and distributaries amount- 
ing to 8,708 miles, takes off from the Sutlej, 
ano there are two systems of inundation 
deriving their supplies from the Upper 
and Lower BotleJ respectively In addition to 
the Qrey Canals maintained on the coopers- 
tive tyitm in the Ferosepore dlstiiot and a vast 
•wleft of toODdatloii canals In Babawal^ 
Btate. The Western Jumna Canal, which 


takes off from the right bank of the Jtm^ 
has a main line and branches of 877 miles am 
distributaries of 1,764 mUes. The Triple 
Canal project is intended taosrry snrplus ‘watet 
from the Jhelum and the Chenab to mpple* 
ment the scanty supplies In the lower reaches 
of the Ravi and incidentally to afford Irrlga* 
fclon to the tracts through which the supply 
channels pass. The three canals included in 
the project are known as the Upper Jhelum, 
Upper Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Canals. 
Of these the Upper Chenab was opened 
in April 1912 and the Lower Bari Doab In April 
and the Upper Jhelum In D^o mber 
1915. The most interesting feature of this 
great work is the level crossing at Balloki, 
40 miles from Lahore, where the Upper 
Chenab canal supply is passed across the 
Ravi into the Lower Bari Doab Canal The 
revised estimate of the cost of the whole 
scheme Is £61 millions. The scheme Is ex- 
p ettd to serve an area of l,'o70,000 acres 
an DU ally. 

Police. 

The Police force is divided Into District and 
Railway Police. The combined force la under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who Is 
a member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspector-Generals, tor 
the Eastern (Ainbala), Central (Lahore) and 
Western (Rawalpindi) Ranges respectively 
and a fourth Deputy Inspector-General in 
charge of Railway Police, Criminal Investi- 
gation, the Police Training School and Finger 
Print Bureau at Phlllaur. The Railway Po- 
lice are divided Into two districts, Northern 
and Southern, each under a Superintendent. 
The District Police are controlled by Super- 
intendents, each of whom is in charge of a dis- 
trict, and has under him one or more Assist- 
ant Superintendents. The district is divided 
into circles under charge of inspectors, and 
again into thanas in charge of a Sub-inspector. 
The staff of a thana consists on an average of 
one Sub-Inspector, two bead constables and 
10 constables. A service of Provincial Police 
officers has also been established consisting 
of 18 Deputy Superintendents, who are em- 
ployed as asHistants to the Superintendents. 
The total police force of the province exoluirive 
of gazetted officers, consists of 1,075 offleem 
and about 20,000 men, practically lialf of wiMMOai 
are armed with revolvers and bored out rISm. 
The village police or chaukidars aro ante 
the control of the Deputy Commluloiier cl 
each district not of the Police Buperlntaidiilh 
The cost of the Police Force is 58{ tokha. 

Education. 

Although the Punjab is usually eonaldorid 
rather a backward province, education hM 
made great strides especially in the last ten 
years. Government maintain the Oovani* 
ment College at Lahore, the Central Training 
College at Lahore, a Training Class for Euro- 
pean teachers at Sanawar (Simla HiUs), uor* 
mal schools at the headquarters of each di- 
vision, and High Schools at the headquarters 
of each district, and the Lawrence MUlUi^ 
i Asylum at Banawar for European ohlldreiL 
There are In the provtnoe nine aits eoUegfli 
(one of them Oriental) ; 6 profeaslonal eol* 
lieges for males and 1 lor females; 111 High 
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Sebo^ for boys and 10 for giila ; 243 middle 
•eboolt tor wjn and 48 for glrlB; 4,652 Pri* 
maiy Soboolt for boys and for girli ; 64 
lobooU for special ingtruotion for boys and 
12 for girls. The number of pupils attending 
schools of all classes is 832,048 boys and 47,446 
gh'ls. The nine arts colleges are : — The 
Government, Oriental, Forman Christian, 
Dayanand, Islamia and Dayal Singh Colleges 
at Lahore; Khalsa, Amritsar; Murray, Siai- 
kot; Gordon, Kawalpindi. Professional edu- 
cation Is represented by the Law, Medical 
and Veterinary Colleges at Lahore, the Agri- 
cultural College at Lyallpur, the Clerical and 
Commercial School at Amritsar, the Engi- 
neering School at Basul, the Mayo School 
of Art and the Railway Technical School, both 
at Lahore. There are eight Industrial Schools 
in the Province maintained by Municipali- 
ties or District Boards and others maintained j 
by Missionary bodies, the Arya Samaj, etc., | 
which receive grants-in-aid. The education 
of the domiciled community is provided for 
by a number of secondary boarding schools 
in hill stations and of primary schools in the 
plains. -The aristocracy of the province Is 
provided for by the Aitchison Chiefs’ College 
for boys and the Queen Mary’s College for 
girls, both at Lahore. 

The Education Department Is administered 
by the Director of Public Instruction, who 
has under him an Inspector of Schools in each 
civil division with two or more assistants, 
a District Inspector, with assistants, in each 
district, two Inspectresses of girls’ schools 
and an Inspector of European schools. Higher 
education is controlled by tlie Punjab Uni- 
versity (incorporated in 1882) which has the 
Lieutenant-Governor as ex-^JJicio Chancellor, 
a Vice-Chancellor appointed by Government 
and a Senate. In addition to the nine arts 
rolleges ' already mentioned and the Law and 
Medical Colleges at Lahore, St. Stephen’s 
Collie, Delhi, and the Hindu College, Delhi, 
and six other colleges in Kashmir, Patiala, 
Bahawalpur, Kapurtliala and the North-West 
Frontier Province are affiliated to the Punjab 
University. 


MedicaL 

The Medical Department is controlled by 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals (a 
member of the Indian Medical Service) who 
also supervises the departments of the Chief 
Plague Medical Officer and the Chief Malaria 
Medical Officer. Sanitation is controlled by 
the Sanitary Commissioner (also a member 
of the Indian Medical Service) who has under 
him two Deputy Sanitary Comnussioners and is 
advised by the Sanitary Board, with the Sa- 
nitary Engineer as Technical Adviser. Medical 
work in the districts Is in charge of the Civil 
Burgeons, of whom fourteen are members of 
the jUidian Medical Service and others Mili- 
tary Asfdstant Surgeons and uncovenanted 
Medical Officers, chiefly Civil Assistant Sur- 
geons. The Mayo Hospital at Lahore and 
Bpeola) ndlway, canal and police hospitals 
are maintained by Government, but the ordi- 
nary hospitals and dispensaries in the dis- 
triois are maintained by municipal or district 
fonda. Certain private Institations soeb aa 
the Walker Hoapital at Simla and many mla- 
aioB dkyeaHarica receive granta-in-ald. The 


I«ahfW 0 baa been treatir es* 
^ded a nd j mproved aa a memoriid toS&g 
vn, and was formally openad^w 
Lord Hardinge In DecemberlOlS. TheloM 
number of patients treated at all boapItaiB 
and dispensaries in the year is over 
tour and a half mlUiong, including meurly 
75,000 in -patients. A temporary department 
to combat plague has been organised 
under the Chief Medical Plague Officer. In 
the districts the Civil Surgeons are generally In 
charge of the operations against plague, but 
additional officers are employed from time to 
time. There is only one lunatic asylum tn 
the Province at Lahore, but there are ten leper 
asylums. The Pasteur Institute at Kasanli 
performs the functions of a provincial labora- 
tory for the Punjab. Vaccination is super- 
vised by the Sanitary Commissioner, but i« 
more particularly the concern of the Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, who lias under him 
a special staff. Civil Surgeons also have a 
local staff of vaccinators under them. 

Administration. 


Lieutenant-Governor, Sir M.F. O’Dwyer, S.O.SJ. 
Assumed charge 1913. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretarp, Lieut. -Col. E. C. Baylcy, 

C.I.E., LA. 

Honoranj Aides-de-CatHp, Lieut. -Col W, T. 
Wright, Honv. Capt. Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan. Hon. Capt. Surja, and Hon. Capt, 
Bibhin Singh. 

LEOIBLATIVB COVNCIl. 

PreSderUf The Lieutenant-Governor. 

MsMBsas. 

Nominated, 

H, J. Maynard, c.s.i.,i.o.8. 

J. C. Godley, O.B.I. 

O. F. Lumsden, i.o.S. 

T. E J. Ward, o.i.E. 

Col. H. Hondley, M.D., LM.8. 
n. D. Craik.i.c.s. 

C. A, H. TowoHcnd, I.C.s. 

P. J. Fagan. 

S. W. Gracey. 

Sardar Bahadur Oajjan Singh. 

Khwajab Yusuf bhah, Khan Bahadur. 

Bal Bahadur Ram Saran Das, CJ.S. 

J. P. Thompson. 

Bai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Narayin, 

Nawab Sir Babran Ehan. 

E. W. Parker. 

Sardar Bahadur Eioaldar Fartab Singh. 

EZeefod. 

J. Currie. 

Lala Jowahar Lai Bbargava. 

Baixada Bhagat Bam. 

Sayad Makhdmn Bajan Sh4h. 

Dewao Bahadur Dewan Dauiat Bal. 
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^ftSOtfOiiBobaii Xid of Lilion* 

Mmlk Hohamiiiad Amin Khan of Sliamaabnd, 
Chttdhrl M Chand. 

Xiian‘6idi«b Minsa Ikiam xmah Elian. 
ifbMi Bahadur Sayad M<^hdi Shah. 

Khan Bahadnr Bilan Fazl-i -Husain. 

Semtary, 8. W. Oraccy. 

SnOEETAniAT. 

Chief Seefetarif, J. r. Thompson, i.c.f. 

Revenue Secretarti H. D Cralk,i.o.s. 

ViMncUa SecretaTV, 0. F. Liunsden. 

'RegiAmr, W. Burr-Brj’an, i.s.o. 

PUBLIC Works Department. 

Jrngatior^ Branch. 

Secretaries, T. B. John Ward, o.i.i:. ; W. T. 
Holms. 

Buildings and Hoads Branch. 

Secretary, D. W. Aikman, c.i.r. 

Revenue Department. 

BiMn/cial Commissioners, Sir A. fl. Diack, C.v.o.; 
Oficiating, H. J. Maynard, i.c.s , and P. J. 
Fagan, i.e.s. 

Direetor of Agriculture and Industries, C. A. 
B. H. Townsend, b.a., i.e.S. 

Director of Land Ttecorde, Inspector ‘Oenl. of 
Registration, and liegistrar-Oeneral, D. J Boyd . 

ailSCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 

Direetor of Piihlic Instruction, J.C. Godley, c.s.i. 
Inspeotor-Oeneral of Police, Licut.-Ck)I. n. T. 

Dennj^, i.A. 


H. A. Oloee (IT.-W. Frontlet Provinoe). 
OoneervaUtr of PorestSt R. Bfolntosb. 
inspeotor^Oenerai of OivU BoSpUaU, OoKael 
Harold Bendley, x.D.» t.H.8. 

Sanitary CommUsioneT, Lt.-Col. Sydney 
Browning Smithy D.P.n., IMS 
Tnspe tor-Qeneral of Prisons, Major F., L. Ward, 
Accountant-General, W. Alder, l.c,s. 

Postmaster General , G. R. Clark, i.e.s. 

Reqisirar of Co-Operative Credit Societies 
I and Joint Stock Companies, H. Calvert, b.s.C. 

I Lieutenant Governors op the Punjab. 

I Sir John Lawrence, Bart., q.c.b 1859 

Sir Robert Montgomery', K.c.B 1859 

Donald Fricll McLeod, c.B. .. .. 1866 

Blajor-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K.C.S.I., C.B., dird at Tonk, January 1871. 

R. II. Davies, C.R.l. 1871 

R. E. Egerton, C.s.i 1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.c.s.l,, 1882 
C.I.E. 

James Broadwood Lyoll 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.c.S.i 1892 

William Mackworth Young, c.s.i. . . 1897 

Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.c.S.i 1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.c.S.i., resigned 3907 
22nd January 1908. 

T. G. Walker, C.S.I. (o/7y.) .. 1907 

Sir Louis W'. Dane, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. . . 1908 

James McCrone Douic {offg.) . . . . 1911 

1 Sir M. F. O’Duyer, K.C.S.L . . , . 1913 
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Th0 ProTiBoe of Burma lies between Assam 
on ibe Noith*Wett. wad China on the North- 
and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Slam on the Sonth* 
East. Its an w Including the district of Putao 
roiistituted’in February 1914. is approximately 
:i70, 000 square mili s, of which 172,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 31,000 belong to 
independent and 67,000 to semi-independent 
Native States. The main geographical feature 
of the country is the series of rivers and hiils 
running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between, widening and flat- 
tening out as they approach the Delta. On 
the West are the high hills of the Chin country, 
Manipur and Assam, and on the East the uplands 
of the Shan States. On the South are the hill 
ranges of Siam. The country la divided East 
and West by the Dry Zone, which has most of the 
features of the highlands of India. South and 
North of this are the Wet Zones with a rich tro- 
pical vegetation. The climate of the Dry Zone 
resembles that of Behar. the temperature In 
May rising to 116® ; the climate of the Wet 
Zones is moist but fairly equable. The mag- 
nifleent rivers, the number of hilly ranges ( Vo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

the total population of Burma at the census 
of 1011 was 12,1 15,217. Of this total, 7,642,201 
arc Bormans, 906,420 Shans, 019,641 Karens, 
239,953 Kachins. 306,486 Chins, 344,123 Ara- 
kanese and 320,629 TalaJngs. There is also 
a large alien population of 108,877 Chinese 
and about 600,000 Indians, while the European 
population Is 24,355. 

The Burmans, who form the hulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group andtneir 
language to the Tlbeto-Chinese family. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 ix'r 
cent, of the aj^culture of the country being in 
their hands. Their chief concern is with their 
fields and their pagodas. As long as they are left 
in peaceful enjoyment of these, they are ap> 
parently indifferent as to the Government of 
the country. In appearance the Burman is 
usually somewhat short and thick-set with 
Mongolian features. His dress is most dis- 
tinctive and exceedingly comfortable. It con- 
sists of a silk handkerchief bound round his 
forehead, a loose Jacket on his body and a long 
skirt or loongyi tied rounu his waist, reacning 
to his ankles. The Barman women, perhaps 
the most pleasing type of femininity in the 
Hast, lead a free and open life, playing a large 
part in the household economy and In petty 
trading. Their dress Is somewhat similar to the 
man’s, minus the silk kerchief on tlie head, and 
the loongyi is tucked in at the side instead of 
Doing tied in front. A well dressed and well 
groomed Burmese lady would, for grace and 
neatness, chaUengeoompatison with any woman 
in the world. 

Commimteittoiifc 

The trrawaddy, and to a less eiteot the 
phtndwfas* afford great natimM tlioroiigbfares 
4 ?..^ eeaeoas of the year 

these rtvcis; cspcdally the Irmwi^dy, are full 


of salUng and steam oraft. to the DtHa, tl»r 
net-work of waterways is indeed praoticaUy 
the oni> means of communication. Th< lira* 
woddy Flotilla Company, with a flni first 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives th< Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river ' 
service. 

The Burma Railways Cou^any has a length 
of 1,600 miles open line The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Sagsing 
to Myltkyina, the most northern point in the 
system ; the Rangoon-Prome line ; and the 
Pegu -Mai taban line, which serves MoulxMto * 
on the further bank of the Salween River. An 
important branch line runs from Thasl on tbs 
main line across the Meiktila and Midngyaa 
Dlstiiote to Myingyan Town on the Irrawaddy. . 
Another branch goes from Sagaing on the Irra- 
waddy to Alon on the Chindwin. A small 
branch on the Sagaing-Myitkyina line runs from > 
Naba to Katha on the Irrawaddy. A branch 
on the right bank of the Irrawaddy runs from 
Bahsein to Kyan^n. A ferry at Henzada 
connects this branch with another branch run- 
ning from Letpodan on the Prome line to the 
left bank of the Irrawaddy at Tharawaw. An 
important line, the Southern Shan States Rail- 
way, Is open as far as Aungban, 7 miles beyond 
Kolaw, the future hill-station of the province, 
and 70 miles from Thazi, the junction with the 
Ran goon -Mandalay main line. The new line 
will end thirty miles further East at Tawnfl^we, 
the principal town in the rich volley of the 
I Nam Pllu. 

The length of metalled roads Is 2,008 miles 
and of unmetalled roads 9,713. The num- 
ber of iCadi' is for a rich province like Burma 
quite inadequate One of the most urgent 
needs r*/ the Province is a very generous ex- 
tension of roads both metalled and unmetalled. 
The newly-constituted Committee on Roads 
and Communications will uo doubt effect 
rapid Improvement. 


Industry- 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly thn'e -fourths of thei 
population. The nett total cropped area la 
1915-16 was 14,237,930 acres, of which more than 
a milUou acres was irrigated land. The main 
crop is paddy, of which 2,191,769 tons were 
exported. Thl< total Is lower than in any of 
the previous nine years except 1911-12, and the 
IH'ice realized was lower than in any of those 
years, being six hundred lakhs of rupees below 
the best previous year. India took nearly half 
the export. The scarcity of tonnage and the pro- 
hibitive cost of freight greatly hampered the 
foreign trade. Rice forms 57 per cent, of the 
total exports. Over 4,000 tons of cotton were 
produced, 97,000 tons of ^undnnts, and 94,000 
terns of sesamum. Maize (68,000 tons) and millet 
(5^000 tons) are the other chief crops. 

Forests play an Important part In the In- 
dustrial lire of the Province. The total area 
of reserved and unbiassed forests Is 142,880 
square miles. Wood Is extracted by lesseifl^ 
of whom the Bombay-Buniia Tradbie OorporA 
tion and Ifeesn. Steu Brothers are the prbd|iaL ^ 
In 1914-16, Govemmeot eztmoted 52,000 ' 

rt f I*<ll 

“f ws? iwraw 
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A third Importost braoob of Indtutryj 
eodtlshp of trorkinii mines and quarries, j 
In whleti Burma U particularly rich. The 
petroleum fleldt are in the Dry Zone, chiefly 
at Yenangyaung In the Maawe District 
whwe the principal extractor is the Burma Oil 
Comimny. The total output ot petroleum for 
the novince In 1915 was 282} million gallons, 
^ htidioBt yet recorded. In the Ruby Mines 
district, the Burma Ruby Mines Company at 
Mogok produced in 1015 stones valued at 
1188,000. ',182 ounces of gold were won by the 

Burma Gold Dredging Company from the bed 
Of the Irrawaddy River, north of Myitkylna. 

The Burma Mines Company at Bawdwin in 
the Northern Shan States produced 82,687 
tons of lead slag, valued at Rs. 15} lakhs and 
^027 tons of sliver lead ore valued at 8 laklis 
Other mlneTals w re unimportant. Evin Zinc, 
lor which there was gieat demand, was exported 
only to the extent of 87 tons, becaut-e Antw* rp 
and Hamburg wer>‘ the onlv places at which 
the ore cr'Uldbe trentod. The Tawmaw Mines 
of the Myltkyina District produced 185 tong 
of jade, valued at Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Tungsten ores, chiefly wolfram, are mined In 
Tavoy, Mcrgul and the Southoiii Shan States. 
Burma Is the chief source of the world 
supply of these ores. The exports In 1916-16 
Wore 2,700 tons valued at 53 lakhs, an increase 
of 87 per cent. In Quantity and 1 00 per cent, in 
value compared with the previous year. The 
full effect of the measures taken to Improve 
oommunicattons and facilitate output in the 
mining area lias not yet been felt. 

The rubber industry is still in its infancy, 
only 10 plantations employing mure than 
90 persons. The plantations arc situated in 
the Mergul, Amherst, Hanthawaddy and 
Toungoo Districts. At the Census of 1911, 
4,047 people were returned as engaged In the 
production of rubber. The total quantity 
exported In 1915-16 was 11,482 ewts. valued 
at over 80 lakhs. The increase In quantity 
was 80 per cent, and in value 52 per cent, com- 
pared with the previous year. The prospect 
of rubber in this Province is very promising^, 
but the estimates of the output m tlie immediate 
future have been framed In the sanguine spirit 
of the company promoter and arc not likely 
to be realized. 


Manufactures. 

There are 450 factories, 258 of wldch are 
engaged lu milling rice and 109 are sawrmllls. 
The remainder are cliietty cotton ginning miils, 
oil mills for the extraction of oU from ground- 
nuts, and oil refineries connected writii tbe 
netrueum Industry. The average dally num- 
ber of operatives rose from 6^006 in 1914 to 
84,401 In 1915. The increase was chiefly 
In rloe-mllls. At the Census of 1911, 469,743 
or only 6*8 of the total population were 
Migaged ontelde agriculture and production. 

At !• tha oaae In other parts of the Indian 
Bmplro. the Imported and ractorv-made artioJe 
Is rapidly ousting the home-made and Indigenous. 
Bnt At Amarapuia In the Mandalay District, 
a revlfal to iato plto tod silk-weaving. 
Borman tod-oarvlag is stiBtamous and many 
sTtfats !n tilrwr etUl remain, the Italeh of whose 


work Is sometimes very fine. Bassein and 
vjandalay parasols are well known and mueb 
admired In Burma. But perhaps the most 
ratiious of ail tiaiid-mode and Indigenous in* 
dustries Is the lacquer work of Pagan with Its 
delicate patterns in black, green and yellow 
traced on to a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. Lacquered articles ranging from 
those of the most exquif^ite finish to those of 
I a coarse description arc produced at Pagan 
I on the Irrawaddy and are sold throughout the 
I length and breadth of Burma. 


Trade. 


The total value of the foreign trade In 1915-16 
was only 2,572 lakhs, a decline of 4 per cent, 
compared with the previous year and of nearly 
40 pt'r cent, compared with the best year before 
the war. Imports amounted to 1,076 lakhs 
or 2 per cent, more than in the previous year. 
Rangoon, the only port with facilities for 
distribution, took 88*4 per cent, of the foreign 
trade and 83 ‘3 of the Indian trade. Indian 
trade rose from 2,562 lakhs to 2,631 lakhs. 
The net customs duty was 130 lakhs or 4 per 
cent, less than in 1914-16. The shortage of 
shipping and the enormous cost of freight 
continued to hamper trade. Only articles of 
export required for war purjposes such as oil, 
wolfram, lead and hides, shew any marked 
Increase. The export of the staple, rice, to 
foreign countries was less than half that In the 
year 1912-13. 


The most important item of merchandise 
imported Into Rangoon is manufactures of 
cotton, which account for 27 per cent, of 
the t-otal import trade. These imports are 
valued at Rs. 290 lakhs. In 1915-16 the United 
Kingdom took 47 per cent, and the rest of the 
British Empire 21 per cent, of the total import 
and export trade of the province. 


Administration. 

In i897 the Province, which had formerly been 
administered by a Chief Commissioner, was 
raised to a ijieutenant-Govemorsliip. Tbe 
head of the Province Is therefore now the Lieut- 
enant-Governor. He has a Council of seventeen 
members, one of whom is elected by the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, one by the Rangoon 
Trades Association and the remaining flf^n 
are nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Not more than seven members may be official ; 
the rest must be non -officials and at least four 
must be selected from the Burmese population, 
one from the Indian and one from the Chinese 
community. 

Burma is divided administratively Into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by tbe Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
I Superiutendents lu the cate of the Northern 
I and Southern Shan States, and to the eupeio 
I vision of the Gommtssiooers of the adjoining 
I Divisions in the cate of tbe other States. The 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue adminlttnRioa 
it vested in tbe Chief of the State, snbjeet to 
tbe reetrlotiOQt contained in tbe looad. Xbe 
Jaw administered is tbe cottomaiy law of tbe 
State. 
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The OhlB Hills are administered by a Soperin* 
teodent. 

CJodev’ the Ueatenanr-Uovemor are eiaht 
Commluionen of divisions, four In Upper 
»ud foar in Lower Burma. Oommistioners 
in Upper Burma and the Comiobudonef 
of the Arakan Divinion are ez-oHeio .Sesdoos 
Jadues, but ^he other three CommfaudcMiers 
have been relieved of all iudlclai wcrk. 

Under the Comralsaloners are 40 Deputy 
Gommissioners including the Police offioert> 
in charge of the Hill Districts ol Arakan and 
the Salween District, wiio exercise the powers 
of Deputy Commissioner. Deputy Commis- 
sioners are also Dii(trict Magistrates, Collec- 
tors, and Registrars, except in Rangoon, where 
there is both a District Maszistrate and a Col- 
lector. Subordinate to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner are Assistant Commissioners. Extra 
Assistant Commissioners and township officers, 
called Myooks. in the villages are the village 
headmen, thugyls, assisted in Lower Burma 
bv the SeeingaungH frural policemen in charge 
of ten houses). The revenue administration 
is controlled t'v a Financial Commisoioner 
assisted by two Secretaries. Subordinate De- 
partments are in charge of a Commissioner of 
Settlements and Land Records, a Director 
of Agriculture, a Superintendent of the Civil 
Veterinary Department and a Bogistrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies. 

Justice. 

The administration ot Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the Chief Court 
of Lower Burma with six judges (one temporary), 
and of the Judicial CoratniHSioner, Upper Burma, 
with an Assl tant Judicial Commissioner. There 
are seven Divisional and eight District Judges. 
There arc also separate Provincial and Suboidl - 
nate Judicial Services. Divisional Judges are 
also Sessions Judges. The Chief Court at 
Rangoon is the highest Civil Court of appeal and 
the highest court of Criminal appeal and revision 
in I/>wer Burma. It is also the High Court 
for the whole of Burma (including the Shan 
States) where European British subjects are 
concerned. It is the principal Civil and 
Criminal Court of original jurisdiction for 
Rangoon Town and hears appeals from all 
sentences of Courts and magistrates exercising 
jurisdiction in Rangoon Town. 

Ill Criminal and Civil matters the Judicial 
Commissioner of Upper Burma exercises the 
power of a High Court for appeal, reference and 
revision, except in respect of criminal cases In 
which European British subjects are concerned. 

All village headmen have limited Magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also 
bvested with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. 

Manlcipalities. 

The Rangoon Municipality is the most Im- 
portant, with an income of Bs. 43*53 lakhs 
and an expenditure of Bs. 43*98 lakhs. The 
Chairman is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service of Deputy Commissioner's rank. The 
memben of the Committee are elected by wards. 

Thoe are 44 minor MoniclpaUtles, of which 
the most important are those at Mandalay 
and Monlmem. The average ineldenoe of 
Municipal taxation Is Ba 


Fuads. 

5o Local Boards or Oistrlot Boards exlfl 
in Burma. In their place In Lower Burma 
the e are District Cess Funds, derived OiOstly 
from a ir per cent, cess on collections of ordA 
na-v local revenue and from collections from 
markets, ferries slaughter bouses, etc. The 
total receipts amount to 85 iakhs. 

In Upper Burma, there are District Funds. 
They are drived from market, ferry and Uoeose 
fees and occasional grants from Provincial 
revenues. The total revenue was 12*53 lakbs. 

There are 7 Cantonment Funds, 19 Town 
Funds and, excluding the Rangoon Port Trust, 
6 Port Funds. 

Finance. 

As In the case of all other Provinces, the 
ilnances of Burma are based on a “ Provinoial 
Settlement.” In the case of Burma, it came 
mto force on the 1st April 1907, and the Qov* 
ernment of India retains in the first place 
the entire profits of the commercial depart- 
.nents, such as Posts and Telegraphs, and in 
the second place, all the revenue where the 
‘ locale ' is no guide to its true incidence, such 
as the net receipts from Customs, Salt and Opium. 
But as the income from these sources Is In- 
adeouate for the purpose of meeting the cost 
of the Imperial Services, special arrangements 
are made as with other Provinces for the dlvl 
Sion of the remaining sources of revenue between 
Imperial and Provincial Funds. 

In 1910-1911, as a result of the Report of 
the Decentralisation Uomraittee, modifloattons 
were introduced into the Settlement. Briefly, the 
Locuu Government retains b-8tbs of the net 
Lant Revenue instead of a half, and the whole of 
the net Forest revenue. The followibg figures 
show the gross revenue and expenditure tot 
1914-15 

receipts, EzpmdUure, 

Rs. Bs. 

Imperial .. 866*99 lakhs 77*66 lakhs 
Provincial .. 660*21 „ 506*82 „ 

Distiict Funds 47*86 „ 44*26 „ 

Municipalities • 104*00 „ 109*28 „ 

Other Funds 98*78 ., 125*50 ,. 

The Imperial Government makes a fixed 
annual assignment to tile Burma Government. 
Under the settlement of 1911 this assignment 
was fixed at Rs. 12*90 lakhs. Including this 
sum contributions from Im^rial Fundb In the 
year 1914-15 amounted to Rs. 51*38 lakhs, as 
compared with Rs. 85 * 34 lakhs In the previous 
year. From 1914-15 onwards the Government 
of India has allotted an additional recurring 
grant of Rs. 15 lakhs to the province, and has 
further guaranteed to the province a mlnimiim 
aggregate of revenue advancing by Rs. 8 lakhs 
annually until 1928-24. Ro payments under 
this guarantee will be made tiU after the war 
but It will have retxospeotlve effect from the 
year 1911-12. 

Public Workc. 

This Department is administered by tmo 
Chief Bngmeers who are also ^cretanei Jo 
Government In the Public Works D^pCH* 
ment. Tbere are eight Superintending Uigmomli 
^including one for Irrigation and n Saaltctf 
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S^iglnoerK S) Breotittye Bngineeni and As- 
aMint Utogtneera. A ConaaltlDg Architect 
Ji attikohed lo Head Qaarters. 

ftee ar^ four Haior Irrisatiou Works— Man- 
dalay, Shwebo and Mon OanaU and the Ye-U 
.diiiM in the Shwebo District. 

PoUce. 

, ^be Police Force Is divided into Civil, Mili- 
tary and fiangoon Town Police. The Arst 
two are under the control of the Inspectors- 
ti^enU of Police, the latter is under the orders 
of the Commissioner of Police, Itangoon, ao 
4>Aoer of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General 

There are four other Deputy Inspectors- 
Oeneral, one each for the Eastern and Western 
Eange, one for the Eallway and Criminal In- 
vestigation Department and one for the Military 
Fi^oe. 

The sanctioned strength of the Civil Police 
Force attheend 01 March 1013 was 1,605 officer-- 
and 14,885 men, but the numbers fell 1,129 
short of the sanctioned strength. The strength 
Of the Military Police on the Ist January 1914 
was 16,484 offloers and men. Tlie Itangoon 
Town Polioe stand at 84 officers and 1,242 men. 

A special feature of Burma is the Afilitary 
Polioe. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Eachins. 
Earens and Shans. An experiment is being 
made with the recruitment of Barmans. The 
organisation is Military, the force being divided 
Into Battalions. The object of the force is 
to supplement the regular troops in Burma. 
Their duties, apart from their Military 
work, is to provide escorts for specie, prl- 
•oners, etc., aud guards for Treasuries, Jails 
and Ckturts. The Military Police force has 
furnished many drafts of volunteers for active 
service at the front during the war. 


generations ago, by the genius of the peo^ 
Nearly every village has a monastery (hpoon^ 
kyanng) ; every monastery is a village schoo 
and every Burman boy has, according to m 
religion, to attend that school, shaving hh 
bead and for the time wearing the yellow robe. 
At the hpoongyi-kyaongs the boys are taught 
to read and write and an elementary and native 
system of arithmetic. The result is that there 
are very few boys in Burma who arc not able 
to rend and write and the literacy of Borman 
men is 412 per mille. 

Another feature of education in Burma is 
the excellent work of the American Baptist 
Mission, which has established schools in most 
of the important towns in Burma, as well as 
a CoUego in Rangoon. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons. 
There is also a Sanitary Commissioner, two De- 
puty Sanitary Commissioners, an Inspector- 
General of Prisons, three whole time Superin- 
tendents of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner and 
Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Lunatic Asylum. 

A Civil Surgeon is in charge of each District, 
while at the summer Head Quarters of Maymyo 
there is a special Civil Surgeon. 

The total number of Hospitals and Dispen- 
saries was 272 at the end of March 1916. The 
Rangoon General Hospital is perhaps the 
finest in the East. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
in July 1915. The Director is a Senior Member 
of the Indian Medical Service. 

The total number of patients treated in 1014 
was 166,202. 


Education. 

At the head is the Director of Public Instruc 
tion with an Assistant Director. There are 
6 Inspectors of Schools bclonglrg to the Im- 
perial and one belonging to the Provincial 
Bervloe, and 7 Assistant Inspectors belonging 
to the Provincial Service. The Rangoon Col- 
lege It staffed by a Principal and nine Professors 
drawn from the Imperial Service ^vith three 
from the Provincial Service. Outside the 
Eduoation Department is tlio Educational 
Syndicate, which holds certain examinations 
and serves as an advisory body on educational 
questions referred to it by Government. A 
•yitem of Divisional Boards for the management 
qc vemaoular education lias been sanctioned. 

Pending the establishment of the Burma 
ITalvenity at the end of the war, the Rangoon 
Oolittge and the Baptist CoUege are affiliated 
bo the Oalontta University, Under Govomment 
fthere are— 

An Art! College. Law School. Reformatory 
8dbO(d, School of Engineering, Apprentice 
School. High School for Europeans, High 
Schoql at^Taungfvl (or the sons of Shan Chle^, 
S Normal Schools, 15 Anglo- Vernacular High 
School!, 18 Anglo- Vernacular Middle Sobools. 
hud 44 Vomaow Middle Schools. 

A lemarkahlefealiiiic of education In Burma is 
the systozn of etemaittty educatton eyffiTe^ 


AdminlstratJon. 

Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Harcourt Butler 
K.C.S.I., C.I.K. Appointed 1916, 

Private Secretary, Capt, F. L. Roberts, I. A. 
Aide-de-camp, C. J. Heath. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Lt.-Col. H.Des Voeux, 
I. A. 

Indian Aides-de-camp, Hony. Gapt. Muzaffar 
Khan, Sardar Bahadur ; Subadar-Major A mgr 
Singh, liai Bahadur, 

Leqislativx Council of the 
Lieutenant-Govebnob. 

Ojfieials, 

W. J. Keith. 

Lt.-Col. E. C. Townsend. 

H. Thompson. 

Walter Francis Rice, c.s.l., I.C.S. 

CSiaries M. Webb,l.c.s. 

John Guy Rutledge. 

C. H. Wollaston. 


Non-Oj0ieiais. 

Merwanjee Cowaajee. 
lim Chin Ttong. 

Sir Sao Mawi^, 0 J.B. 

Kirsa Abdul Huieela, Shaa Bahadur. 
Franoi! Foster GoodUife. 
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Maimg Ba Tok. 

Dr. San Crombic Po, M.P. 

W. Macdonald, 
j, li.Du Bern. 

Secrktaeiat. 

Chief Secretary, W. F. Rice, c.s.i. 

Revenue Secretary, W. J. Keith. 

Secretary, C. M. Webb. 

Secretary, P.W.D., C. H. Wollaston. 

Joint Secretary, P.W.D., H. E. W. Martiudell. 
Financial Commissioner, H. Thompson. 
Officiating Senior Registrar, S. C. Buttery. 
Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, R. E. V. Arbuthnot. 

JHrector of Agriculture, U. Clayton. 

Comutting Archiiect,T. O. Foster, F.R.I i;. 

SuperirUendent and Politiral Officer, Southern 
Shan States, G, C. B. Stirling. 

Sumrintendent and Political Officer, XoHhem 
Sfuin States, II. A. Thornton. 

Director of Public I nstructiou, J. Cl. Coverutou. 

Inspector-General of Police, Lt.*Col. H. Dcs 
Vooux. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, C. G. Rogers. 

Inspector-General of Civil UospUals, Col. A.O. 
Evans. 

SaniUiry Commissioner, Lt.-Col. C. E. Williams. 

Ins'^ctor-Gcneral of Prisons, Jlajor H. If. G. 
Kjuvpp. 


Conmis^ioner of Exci»e,U&joT T. L. Ormiston, 
Chief Customs Authority, Herbert Thompson. 

Accountant-General, L. E. Pritchard, F. Dnkofl 
Gordon (Offig.) 

Chief Commissioners of Burma. 

licut.-ColoDcl A. P. Phayre, c.u. • , 1862 


Colonel A. Fytchc, c.s.i. . . 


.. 1867 

Liout.-Colonel R. D. Ardagh 


.. 1870 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, c.s.i. 


.. 1871 

A. R. Thompson, c.s.i. . . 


.. 1875 

C. U. Aitehison, c.s.i. 


.. 1878 

C. E. Bernard, c s.i. 


.. 1880 

C. H. T . Crosthwaito 


.. 1888 

Sir C. E. Bernard, k.c.s.i. 


.. 1886 

C. H. T. Crosthwaito, c.s.i. 


.. 1887 

A. 1*. MacDonnell, C.S.I. (o) 


.. 1889 

Alexander Mackenzie, c.S I. 


.. 1890 

I). M. Smeaton 


. . 1892 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, k.c.s.i. 


.. 1895 


(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 
MacDonnell. 


Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 


Sir F. W. R. Fryer, k.c.s.i 1897 

Sir :i. S. Barnes, k.c.s.i,, k.c.v.o. . . 1903 

Sir U. T. White, k.c.i.k 1905 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., K.c.s.i., LL.l). 1910 
Sir Harcourt Butler, K.C.s.i., c.l.E, . . 1915 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orlaia lies between i0*-02' and 
27*-80' N. latitude and between 82^-31* and 
88*-2d' B. longitade and includee the three pro- 
vincea of Bihar, Orisea and Chota Nagpur, and 
te bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal ; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal ; on tlie south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the west 
by the United I’rovlnccs of Agra and Oudli and 
the Central Provinces. 

The area of the British territories which con- 
stitute the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa is 83,181 square miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there arc 
two groups of petty States which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
underthe names of the Tributary and Feudatory 
States of Orissa and the Political States of C’liota 
Nagpur are govcnied each by its own Chief 
under the sujicrintendcnce and with the advice 
of the Commissioner ol the neaivst British Ad- 
ministrative division assisted, in the cage of the 
Orissa States, by a Political Agent, 'J’he area ol 
these territories is 28,t*i8 sifuarc mile s and as It 
is usual to Include them when siioalcing ol Bihar 
and Orissa the area of the whole Piovinee may 
be stated at 111,820 s uwn* miles. Two ol 
the provinces of the Lieutenant-Govcrnorshln 
of Bihar and Orissa, tU.. Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of groat river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mouutalnoua region wiathaeivarates 
them from the Central Indian PlaG au, Orissa 
embraces the rich ddtas of the Mahunadi and 
th? neighbouring rlvt rs and is bounded by th( 
Bay of Bengal on the south -cast and walled in 
ou tb' north-west by the hilly country of th( 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north of the 
Province and comprises the valley of the Ganges 
from tb ' spot where it issues troin the territoric s 
of tb‘ Lieutenant-Governor ot the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Be ngal 
near Kaimahai. Between Blkar anQ Orissa lies 
Cbota Nagpur. 

The People. 

The temporary head-quarters of Government 
are atBanchi in Chota Nagpur, while the perma- 
nent Capital at Patna is nearing completion, the 
High Court and Oov eminent House being 
aicrady occupied whih the S< cretariat bulldii g 
is almost com]:d( te. The Provmco has at present 
no bin station. 


The Province has a population of 38,435,293 
parsons which is very little less than that of 
Btanoe and rather more than that of the Bombay 
Pr^dency. The province is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 966 per mllle of the popuia- 
tloi* living In villages. Even so with 344 persons 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa is more 
uiolcly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed as rities, 
namelyi Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur. During 
the liuit thirty years the population of Patna, 
the oapital desi^ate, has been steadily dim!- 
nbdiiiig. Hindus fonn an overwhelming majo- 
rity ^ the poimlatioQ. Though the Muhamma- 


dans form less than one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation they constitute more than one-fifth of 
urban population of the province. Animists 
account for 7 per cent. These are inbabitauts 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santal 
Parganas, the latter district being a continuation 
of the plateau in a north-easterly direction. 

Industries. * 

The principal Industry is aCTlcuIture, Biliar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the ** Garden 
of India." Kice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 15,616,100 
acres or 48 per cent, of the cropped area of the 
Province. Wheat is grown on 1,121,800 million 
acres, barley on 1,411,800 acres, maize or 
Indian-corn on 1,634,600 acres, the latter being 
an autumn crop. Oilseeds are an important 
crop, the cultivation having been stimulated by 
the demand for them in Europe. The exports 
in various kinds of oilseeds amounted in 3915-16 
to 3,622,788 maunds valued at Rs. l,o8,96,484. 
It is estimated that 1,032,300 acres of land 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds in the Pro- 
vince. There IS irrigation in Shaha bad, Gaya, 
Chainparan and Muzaffarpiir districts in Bi^r 
and in Bnlasore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigo industry bad before the war been steadily 
on th.’ decline, the total area sown having 
decreased from 342,000 acres in 1896 to 109,600 
acres in 1911. The principal cause of this was 
the discovery of the possibilities of manufactuz- 
Ing synthetic or chemically prepared indigo on a 
commercial scale, a process chiefly earned out in 
Germany. Owing, however, to thf stoppage of 
suppliofcfromGi'rniany the value of natundindigo 
has risen enormously and the urea under cultiv- 
ation has also risen. Jute is an important crop 
in some districts, o.speclally Purnca, the area 
cultivated being 277,200 acres All the districts 
of Blhpr with the exception of Purnea, are 
liable to famine. The lastsenoi s lan ine was In 
1895-9«. In any 'car in which monsoon 
eiirrentp from either the Riy of Bengal or the 
.\rabian Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abruptly I efore h middle ofSepteu.bcr 
Mip agricultural situ tion is v ry grave If may 
be said that for Bi a the most important 
rainfall is that known as the hatia, due 
towar 8 the end of .8ppt<*mber or up to 
middle of October. Rain at thl® time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
o* the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for staiting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with tndlgo. the chief 
manufactured product of Biliar, but in eonee 

S uence of the agreement with the Chinese 
overnment the Patna Factory has been dosed. 
At Mongbyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette teo« 
torles in the woria and as a result tobacco Is 
being grown much more extensively. There 
are two important inm wodcs tn the BmgbbliiiiB 


• The figures glvi n iu this paragraph relate to British territory only. 
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Mettrt. Tata & Ck>.*8 Iron and fiteel 

orto at Sakchl and tbe Bengal Iron and Steel 
mpany at Dbtilla. Both these works possess 
nsM^ble economic possibilities and are 
jkely to have a far reaching effect oo the iron 
bd steel trade of India in the future. Ihe 
&pe Copper Co. are aslo opening up copper 
Wnes at the Bakha Hills in the same district. 
TOt by far the most Important of the mineral 
nduatrios in the province is that concerned in 
he raising of coal. The coaltlcids in the Rlan- 
ihum District have undergone an extraordinary 
levolopment in the past twenty years. The 
inportance of the industry' may be said to date 
rom the opening of the railway from P.arakar 
0 Dhanbad and Katras in 1894. In 1894 
be outturn of all the mines in the district was 
nly 126,686 tons : in 1895 It rose to 1,281,294 
ons, the enormous increase being almost entire- 
jr from the Jharia field In the two succeeding 
ears there was a set back, but from 1898 there 
ras a steady rise in the outturn which first 
ouebed two million tons in 1901. In 1905 the 
utturn had swelled to nearly three million ton 
nd in 1906 to nearly four millions ; in 1907 
ver 5,800,000 tons were raised and in the 
'illowing year no less than seven million tons, 
iy 1914-15 tho production of fnd an coal had 
een raised to 16.464,000 tons valued at 
Is. 586 lakhs Of this total 56 per cent, was 
ail din the Jharia fields and 30 per cent, 
■oin the Baniganj coal fl 'Ids of Bengal. 'J'hc 
iitrance of the Ilmgal-Nagpur Railway into 
Jharia field In 1904, and the subsequent 
xtension of various small loops and branches, 
'sid's innumerable sidings from both systems, 
be doublingof the line from Barakarto Dhanbad 
nd tite opening of the section of the Grand 
^ord of hte East Indian I^Ilway from Dhanbad 
0 Gomoh have all coatribuU^d to this rapid 
'■velopment. Girldih in Hamribagh is also 
k ‘ Centre ot a considerable coal-miiiinglndustry 
Jiitainlng, as it does, mines owned and work< d 
y the East Indian Railway Company. The 
iokaro-Ramgarh field in the same district Is 
k< Ivto be of gr ’at economic importance as soon 
* the area is fully opened up by the railway 
ow under construction. It immediately ad- 
>ins the Jharia field across the Hazaribagh 
ordei. There is a large undeveloped coal 
ipply, it is believed, in the Districts ot Palamau 
Qd Hazaribagh. 

Administration. 

The Province is administereo by a Lleutcnant- 
overoor in Council. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
ar is appointed by the Crown and is a senior 
leinber of the Indian Civil Service. He is 
isisted by a Coumdl of three members, two of 
horn are drawn from the Indian Civil Service, 
hile the third, in practice, is an Indian. Each 
ember takes chan?*' of certain departments and 
the event of any difference of opinion mgard- 
g inter-d’partmeutal references t e matter is 
cid'd in Council. In practice all important 
« Bare submitted through the member con- 
med to fc he Lieutenant-Governor. 

The unit of executive administration is the 
rtrlct. The District Officer Is styled District 
MtMtxate Mid OoUector, except in the Sche- 
tied distnets wlwrc he is known as the Deputy 
^tnndsskmer* The ordloMy district jails are 
ohansof a Superlotment, usually the 
^ 8Q|geo]i,wliiie the Magistrate pays pifio- 


dioal visits ot inspection. All District Offioen 
are Begistrars ; and as sc-oj0Mo ClMir* 

men of the Dls&iot Boards they have control 
over primary education and are charged wl^ 
the execution and administration of all lo^ 
public works. In a word, the District Officer is 
the executive chief and administrator of the 
tract of country committed to him. As Dis- 
trict Magistrate he is also local head of the 
magistracy and, as such, competent to try all 
cases, except t be more important which are sent 
for trial at the Sessions, but except in the Sche- 
duled districts he seldom prt'sides in Court, 
and his share in this part of the administra- 
tion is practically confined to the distribu- 
tion of work, the hearing of petty appeals and 
the general superintendence of bis subordinates. 
The latter combine revenue with magisterial 
functions and as D.^puty Collectors exercise under 
hie control many of the powers of a Collector. 
The jiolice, by whose aid he carri< s on the cri- 
minal administration, have as their local supe- 
rior a Superintendent, who in nil matters, except 
those concerning the discipline and internal 
economy of the force, has to carry out such* 
instructions as he receives from the District 
Magistrate. Tho Sub-divisional Officers, who 
are Joint, Assistant and Deputy Magistrates in 
charge of portions of districts, occupy, to a great 
ext<'nt, ill their own jurisdictions, the positioo 
of the District Officer, except in respect of tho 
police, over whom they have only judicial and 
no executive control. There are 21 Districts. 

Above the District Magistrates are the Di- 
visional Commissioners. Their duties are prin- 
cipally those of Bupervision. In almost aU 
matters tl...)y exercise a general superintendenoe, 
and espeoijilly In the Revenue Department they 
control the Collectors’ proceedings. Commis- 
sioners are the channels of oommunioatloQ 
between the local officers and Oovemmeot, 
sifting, collating and bringing together in a 
compact form the information they receive. 
In revenue ca. es the Comm’.ssioner forms a Court 
of appeal and in this and similar mattere is 
subject to the orders of the Board of Revenue. 
With this exception he is in subordination to 
Government direct. 

The Civil Secretariat consists of the Ctiief 
Secretary, who is In charge of the Political, 
Appointment and Education Departments ; tho 
Revenue and Judicial Secretary, the Financial 
and Municipal Secretary and their three Under 
Secretaries. 


The Province of Bihar and Orissa was formed 
with five divisions, detached from the old pro- 
vince of Bengal with effect from the Ist April 
1912. The old arraegements made with tbs 
Government of Bengal regarding the financial 
administration of the Province therefore cea^ 
to apply from that date. A fresh arrangement 
has, however, been made, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State. As the method adopted 
was In some measure tentative and proviai^al« 
a temporary settlement for a period of three 
years only has been effected. Owing to tbe 
war It baa been found neoessaiy tfi ooot'miie 
the piDv'ftoiial i^ement for tbs present; 
Under tbe terms of tldi settlement tlie 
wiiole of the receipts under the beade of Iniemsi; 
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Eoifist, Be^tifttion, Courts of Iaw, Jails. Court, unless these bo speedy wotorr^ loe 
iMlee, Sloiisiuid J^tage, Education, Medirai ordinary iurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
Qli^sujpecauiiuatloii it'Oi'iptsbave bi en made over suite in which the amount or value of the subject 
cmtireiy to the local Government together with niatter in dispute does not pv-ce^d BU. 1,000 
oorresponcUns charges. In eddltloo "i though the limit may be extended to Es. 2,000. 
these, it reodves three-fourths ct uie receipts { On the criminal side the Sessions Judge bears 
tnm excise, the whole of the Land KeveLae appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
odUeo^ from Government Estates, unc-lialt ot powers while the District Magistrate Is tbo 
the receipts under aU other 8Ub-bead«' excepting appellate authoiity for Magistrates exercising 
recoveries from zemindars and raiyats on ao- t^econd and third class powers. The District 
oount of survey and settlement in Bihar and Magistrate can also bo, though in point of fact 
<^er similar special surveys and the whole of he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
toe receipts under Scientific and other Minor usual m most districts for a Joint Madstrate or 
JOenartments. a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 

^e only expanding items of revenue are police reports, cases of difliculty or Importance 
iSiXclse and Stamps. The Provincial Budget being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
for 1916-17 shows an opening balance of responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
El. 1,86,48,000, Receipts Rs. 3,02,68,000. non-regulation districts the Deputy GommU- 
Expenditure Rs. 8,25,71,000 and the closing sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
balance Rs. 4.38.10.000. and bear rent suits. 


Public Works. 

The Public Works Department In the Pro- 
vince of Biliar and Orissa consists of two bran- 
ches, tfiz: — (l)Roadp anti Bulldhigs, and (2) 
Irrl^tion and Marine, whicli also deals with 
railways. Each branch has a Ciiief Engineer, 
who is also Sccretan? to tlio Local Government 
with an Engineer Ofltlccr as Under Secretary 
under him. There is also a non-professional 
Assistant Secretary, a Consulting Architect and 
a Sanitary Engineer, who works under a 
Sanitary Board. The electrical work of the 
Province is carried out by au Electrical Inspector 
and a staff of subordinates. 

The Roads and Buildings Branch consists 
of two Circles in charge of two Superm- 
tendipg Engineers who control the Public 
Works Divisions hold by the Executive 
Engineers for the execution of Imperial and 
Provincial works. The Superintending Engi- 
neers are also the Inspectors of Works under the 
Local Self-Government Act in respect of ail 
local works of the District Boards and, in this 
capacity, are the professional advisers of the 
Crnalrm* n and of the Divisional Commissioners 
who control the operation of the Boards. They 
aliK) supervise all works carried out by the 
District Boards. 

The Irrigation branch Is composed of three 
Circles, each of which is in charge of a Superin- 
tending Engineer. In the Irrigation Circles, the 
Executive Engineers carry out the works of the 
Roads and Buildings Jiranch, within the limits 
nf. their divisions, in addition to their irrigation 
duties. The Suporintondlng Engineers of Irri- 
gation Circles also act as Inspectors of Works in 
regard to local works In the districts in their 
Cvoles. In the Sonc and Orissa Circles tlicre I 
are two Revenue Divisions under Deputy Col- 1 
leetoxi who deal with the assessment and col- 1 
leotion of waterratos on the Orissa and Sone 
Canals under tbo control of the Superintending 
BoglneenL 

Justice. 

llie administration of Justice is controlled by 
toe High Oourtof Judicature reoeiitly established 
M Hfctoa. Id toe aduinistration of civil Justice 
below ^ High Court are the District Judg s as 
OMUtaw Appe#l,tlie Subordinate Judges and toe 
MthttiiCi. Tb» Iurisdiction of a District Judgr or 
ihboUfdbbtO Judge extends to all original solto ; 
tojpdsabie' by tob OivU Pourta. It does not,, 
howevbt* .tocfiido toe powers of a Small Cause 1 


Local Self-Government. 

Bengal Act III of 1884, which regulates the 
constitution, powers and proceedings of Muni- 
cipal bodies in this Province has been amended 
by the Bengal Acts IV of 1894 and II of 1896. 
By these enactments the elective franchise has 
been further extended, and now provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of veteri- 
nary institutions and the training of the requi- 
site staff, the Improvement of breeds of cattle, 
the training and employment of female medical 
practitioners, the promotion of physical culture, 
and the establishment and maintenance of free 
libraries. Tlie Commissioners may order a 
survey and organise a fire brigade, they may 
control the water-supply when Its purity is 
suspected, oven to the extent of Interference 
with private rights, larger powjers of precaution 
are conferred In the case of ruined and dangerous 
houses and other erections, as well as increased 
optional powers for the general regulation of 
new buildings. It is proposed to introduce 
shortly in the Provincial Legislative Council a 
new Municipal Bill, which Will supersede the 
Bengal Acts, which arc now out of date in seve- 
ral particulars. 

The total number of Municipalities at present 
in existence is 65. The ratepayers of 49 
Munlclj^Utios have been granted the privilege 
of electing two-tliirds of tiie number of Comxnls- 
sionors fixed in eacli case, whilst in 34 cases the 
Commissioners are authorised to elect their own 
Clmirman. in the remaining towns Govern- 
ment has reserved to Itself the power of appoint- 
ing the Commissioners or Chairman, as the case 
may be, owing eitlier to the backwardness of the 
place or to the necessity for holding the balanoo 
against contending interests or strong party 
feeling. It is only in 4 towms, however, that 
Government exercises complete control in toe 
appointment of both Commissiouers and 
Chairmen. 

Apart from Municipalitii^, each district with 
the exception of the Santal Parganas, Ansal 
and Sintp bhum has a District Boaid constitoied* 
under Bengal .Act III of 1885. Municipal areaa 
are excluded in accordance with the provisions 
of section 1. Local Boards have been iotv^ 
in all ot these districts where there are sub-dlvi- 
8ioiu,exoeptlo Cbampannand RandiJ. There 
are at present 18 Distilot Boards, 41 Looal 
Boards, and 28 Union Conunlttees in toe 
ProTlncc. 




_ Aooordftiios with the provisioni of seotion opemttonB extend beyond a elnsle dlkt^ 
f the Aet. e District Board is to consist of not and to control, advise, and assist in Inveetm^ 
I than 0 members. Local Boards are entitled tions of crime of this class and other ser^M 
I elect sneh proportion (as a rule one>halO of cases In which its assistance may be invm^ 
le whole of the District Board as the Lieute- There are two companies of MiUtazr Pdm 
Int'Govemor may direct. In districts where which are maintains as reserves to deal wl^ 
are no Local Boards, the whole of the serious and organised disturbances and perforo 
embers are appointed bv Government. Th** no ordinary civil duties. The work of the 
tiairman of tne District Board is appointed by Railway Police is practically confined to 
ovemment : he is in practice always the Alagis- offences actually committed on tne rallwayi, but 
ate of the district. they are under the control of the Deputy In* 


ate of the district. they are under the control of the Deputy In* 

sp^'ctor'Goneral of the Cnminal Invostif^lon 
Land Tenures. Department, and an important part of their 

Estates In the Province of Bihar and Orissa duties is to co-operate with the District Police 
B of three kinds, namely, those permanently in watching the movements of bad ebaraoters 
ttled from 1793 which are to be found in the by rail. The prevention and detection of crime 
itna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those in the Province generally is entrusted to the 
mporarllv settled as in Ohota Nagpur and District Police. In that work they are assisted 
kfts of Orissa, and estates hold direct by Gov- by the rural police, known as chaukldars and 
ament as proprietor or managed by the Court dafadars, who form no part of the regular force. 

Wards. The passing of th(‘ Bengal Tenancy but are under a statutory obligation to report 
;t (VIIT of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the all cognizable '‘rime at the police station, and 
Itlvators under the Permanent Settlement Act. generally to assist in the prevention and deteo- 
irther, the Settlement Department under the tion of crime. They are not whole-time servants 
porvislon of the Director of Land Rcjcords of Government, but they are paid a smaU 
ikes periodical survey and settlement opera- monthly salary which is realized from the vU- 
tns in the various districts, both permanently lagers by the panchayat. The cost of the 
d temporarily settled. In the former, the police In 1914-16 was Rs. 47,23,000. 

[hts of the under tenants are recorded and at- • 

ted, while in the latter there Is the re-aettle- fcaucauon. 

mtof rents. In the re-settlement proceedings. The Department of Public Instruction Is 
its are fixed not only for the landlords but also controlled by a Director. There are 6 Dlvigioiial 
•all the tenants. A settlement can be order'd Inspectors of Schools, of whom one inspects 
Government on apjdication made by raiyats. European Schools in addition to his other duties, 

^6 Assistant Inspi'ctors, 6 Special Oifioers for 
!^e t^ures of Orissa are ^me what difler^t. Muhammadan Vacation, 26 l^puty Inspectors, 
ider the zamindars, tliat is, the proprietors 194 Sub-Inj^iJectOTB, 80 Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
10 took settlement from Government and pay and 158 Inr^ccting Pandits. 


^enue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
linate proprietors or proprietary tenure There is as yet no University in the Province 
Iders, who were originally village headmen, but a Bill to establish one at Patna lias recently 
iling more or less direct with the revenue b(?en introduced Into the Im|)cria] CouncH. 
thorities. They have a variety of names, There are 7 Arts Colleges with 2.415 students and 
lb as tnukadam, padhan, mauniti. sarbarakar, one Training 0)1I> ge tor .82 students, which wttlt 
nethit khariMar and shikmx zamiudar. the Patna College, the Ravenshaw College at 
ese sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure Cuttack and the Greer Bhumihar Brahman Col- 
Iders pay their revenue through the zamin- lege at Muzaflarpur i'» maintained by Govern- 
rs of the estates within which their lands lie. raent. The C 4 )llegeat Bhagalpur, the Bihar Na- 
Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Santal Par- tional College at Banklporo and the Dublin 
sas, the rights of village headmen have been University Mission Coll ge at Hazarlbagh are 
ionised. The headman collects the rents aided by Government. There are 97 High 
a is responsible for them minus a deduction Schools, 94 for boys and 3 for girls with 82,892 
remuneration for his trouble. and 825 pupils, respectively. Of these the most 

important are the Zila Schools, maintained by 
Police. Government at the headquarters of each district, 

Che Depwtments ot PoUce, Prison, and and the l^vcmmont fehool, tor girt , at Cut^ 
tlstiatton are each nnder the geneial direction and Banklpore, but 44 school, boys and 1 
Oosumment, supervised and Inspected for girls al»rerelveald£rom provincial revraUM. 
an laspoctorlOeneVal with a staff of msIb- f' ‘*>6 schools of status lower than HI* 
U. The Oommlssloner of Excise and Salt ^»g^d 

Uo Inspector Generalof Eeglstratlon. 

Jnder the Inspector-General of PoUce are Vernacular Schools with 11,936 pupils, and 28,402 
ee Deputy Inspectors-Oeneral and 2 r Super- Primary Schools with 6,4.3,117 pupils. Of the 
Bodents. There axe also 27 Assistant Super- primary schools 17,876 are maintained or aided 
indents of Police and 16 Deputy Superin ten- by public funds. For training vernacular tea- 
its. The force is divided into the District chers there are 5 first grade training schools, 
^ the iElailway PoUce and the MlUtary 107 smaller schools for training Turas or village 
A Crtmlniu Investigation Department school masters and 7 training schools for mis- 
been formed for the c<^ec£lon and tresses. Other special Institutions include 80 
u^tion of fotormatloa relatina to profes- technical and industrial schools, 4 commciotal 
lal criminals and criminal Bibes whose ( schools and 15 Afodrosar where Persian and 


remuneration for his trouble. 


The figisei gtvcA tn thhi pazagraph relate to Brittih tofiitory only. 
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A»Mf AW tile chief subject! of study. The 
tXP odffai^ on pabHc instruction from 
IMOVIncid funds in ldJ4-15 was Rs. 36,7i,000 
ao4 lioio District and Municipal funds 
B4. U,S2,000. 

Medical 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
Is a Member of the Indian Medical Service 
Under him there are 20 Civil Snrceons who are 
respoiibiole for the medical work of the dis- 
trlotf* at the head-quarters of which they are 
stationed. 67 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government — 

Public 19 

Special Police .. .. 24 

Canal 5 

Others .. .. .. 0 

Total . . 67 

Besides these there are 309 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Kailways, private 
persons, etc. 3,182,208 |mti<’nt8 including 
41.959 in-patients in public dispc^nsarirs wcr 
treated in lOl L I’here is one Lunatic Asylum 
and 8 Institutions for the treatment of lepers. 

The Sanitary Department Is in charge of the 
Sanitary Commissioner who is directly subordi- 
nate to Government as its expert adviser In 
regard to sanitation. There are three Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioners who work under the 
control of the Sanitary Commissioner. Vacci- 
nation is carried out by a staff under the direc- 
tion of the Sanitary Commissioner. There is 
also a Sanitary Engineer. 

Administration. 

ZiatUsnant-Oovernor, Sir Edward Gait, K.c.s.l., 
O.i.a. Assumed charge of office, 10th Novem- 
ber 1915. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Smetary, J. C. B. Drake, i.o.s. 
Aide-de-Campt D. B. Gumming, In lian Police 
Uonotary Aide«-de-Camp, Hon, Capt Sardar 
Bahadur Hira Singh, Subadar Major Sita Earn 
Singh, Lieut .-Col. V. N. Uickloy, v.P 
Major A. T. Peppo. 

Executive Council. 

£. V. Levhige, o.s.i. Took his seat, let August 
1912. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Rameswar Singh, k.c.i.b. 
of Darbhanga. Took his seat, 1st August 
1912. 

Sir William Vincent, Kt. (Hon. Mr. W. Maude, 
O.8.I., designate.) 

Leqislativb Council. 

PmHentt The Lieutenant-Governor. 
Vie^PresidetUj E. V. Lovinge, o.s.l. 

Ex-Officio, 

The Members of the Executive Council 
KonNATSB. 

Offioialt. 

Ashaa-od-din 
9 , G. Jenninga. 

L.a Adami. 


/ H. «r. Mrlntoeh, l.o.f. 

W Jf a Welsh 
Blanchard Foley, 

H Coup;aQd 
F Claycon. 

E. G. Stanley. 

H. K. Briscoe, 1.0.8. 
h.. L. Htiinmond. 

R. T. Dttndas. 

L. F. Morshcad. 

Col. G. J. Hamilton Bi U. 

Non-Officials. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sit Ravaneswar Prase 
Singh, K.C.I.B. 

Eal Baliadur Nishi Kanta Scu, 

Madhu Sudan Das, O.I.B. 

Rev. A. Cam])bell, D.D. 

ElecteJp. 

R>ja Harlhar Parshad Narajian Singh. 

Babu Mah('shwar Prashad. 

Klrtyanand Singh. 

Babu Ganesh Lai Pandit. 

Kumar Thakurai G. Prasad Singh. 

W. A. Ironside. 

D. J. R( ed. 

Moiilvl Sulyid Numl Hasan. 

Salyld Ahnmd Husain. 

Saiyid Muhammad Naim. 

Rhwaja Muhammad Nur. 

Bishun Prasad. 

Dwarka Nath Rai Bahadur. 

Lac mi Prasad Slnha. 

Braja Sundar Das. 

Sharat Chandra Sen. 

Purm'ndu Narayan Singh. 

Adit Piashad Sineh. 

Kumar Sheonandan Prasad Singh. 

Babu Oopabandhu Das. 

Shyam Krishna Sahay. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Political, Ap 
pointmerU, and Edvcaivonal Department, H 
McPherson. 

Secretary to Government, Financial and Muni 
cipal Departments, E. L. Hammond. 

Secretarif to Government, Revenue Department 
H. Coupland. 

Secretaries to Government {P. TP. D.), Irriga- 
tion Branch, F. Clayton. 

BuUdings and Roads Branch, E. G. Stanley. 

Board of Revenue. 

Member, W. Maude. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Director of Public Instruction, J. G. Jennings, 
m.a. 

Inspector-General of Police, R. T. Dnndas. 
Conservator of Forests, H. H. Haines. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. G. J. 

H. Bi ll. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lt.-Col. E. C. Hare, 

I. M.S. 

Inepeetor-General of Prisons, Lt-Col. Bawa 
llvan Singh. 

49tmisUant-Generdl, Upendralal Manundar, 1f.A. 
Dmntor of AgricuUws. — Q. Milne. 
QiUldtingJHreetorofAyri^^ J. B. Dain, B.A* 




The Central Provinces and Berar. 


, The Central Provinces and Berar compose 
a great triangle of country midway between 
Bombay and Bengal. Their area is 130,991 
miles, of which 82,000 are British terri- 
tory proper and the remainder held by Feuda- 
tory Chiefs. The population (1911) is 13,916,308 
under British administration and 2,117,002 in 
the Feudatory States. Various parts of the 
(Antral Provinces passed under British control 
at different times in the wars and tumult in 
the first half of the 19th century and the several 
parts were amalgamated after the Mutiny, 
in 1801, into the Chief Commlsslonership 
of the Central Provinces. Berar was, In 1853, 
assigned to t)ie East India Company os part 
of a financial arrangement with the Nizam 
and was transferred to the Central Provinces 
in 1903, as the result of a fresh agreement 
with the Nizam, 

The Country. i 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divid- 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipltons southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Narbada 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of shsillow 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P The Eastern half of 
the plain lies in the valley of the Wainganga 
and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the lake country ” of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reaching rice country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin The south- 
east of the G. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bostar and 
Kankar lie in this region. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of the province Is a com- 
paratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
the Qonds and these aboriginal inhabitants 
fared better from the Aryans than their like 
in most parts of India because of the rugged 
nature of their home. But successive waves { 
of immigration flowed into the province from 
aU sides. The early inhabitants were driven 
into the inaccessible forests and hills, where 
they now instituted a large portion of the tribes 
in those parts, who form a quarter of the whole 
population of the C. P. The Gonds are still 
found in large numbers in all parts of the pro- 
vince, but they are partially concentrated In 
the south-east. The main divisions of the 
new comers arc indicated by the langaage di- 
visions of the province. BOndl, bzousm in 
by the HindastMiHipetktaig peoples of the l^orth, 
prevaBa In the Nonh and Bast; Uarathi to 


Berar and the west and centre of the C. P. 
Hindi is spoken by 56 per cent, of the popola' 
tton and is the lingua franca. MiuathT hy 
31 per cent, and in Berar, and Gondt by 7 per 
cent. The effects of invasion are curloUsiy 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The recent census shows that a gradual 
Brahman ising of the aboriginal tribes is gohig 
on. The tribes arc not regarded as impure 
by the Hindus and the process of absorj^ioo 
is more or less civilising. 

Industries. 

■Wlicn Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was 
land-locked. The only road was that leading 
in from Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British 
administration has made roads in all dic- 
tions, the two trunk railways between Bombay 
and Calcutta run across the province and in 
the last few years a great impetus has been 
given to the construction of subsidiary Unet. 
These developments have caused a steady 
growth of trade and have aroused vigorous pro- 
gres-s in every department of life. The pnme 
industry is, of course, agriculture, which is 
assisted by one of the most admirable agricnl- 
tural departments in India and is now receiv- 
ing additional strength by a phenomenal 
growth of the co-operative credit movement. 
The land tenure is chiefly on the zemindar!, 
or rreat land-lord, system, rangi^, with 
nun. )roU8 variations, from the great Feudatory 
chldKhips, which are on this basis, to holdinm 
of small dimensions. A system of land leghua- 
tion has ffradually been built up to protect the 
individual cultivator. Berar is settled on the 
Bombay ryotwari system Thirty-eight per 
cent, or about 44,000 square miles of the 
G. P. is forest : in Berar the forest area 
is 3,941 square miles. The rugged nature 
of the greater part of the country makes 
forest conservation difficult and costly. Bx- 
cluding forest and wastes, 67 per cent, of the 
total land is occupied for cultivation ; in the 
most advanced districts the proportion Is $0 
per cent. ; and in Berar the figure is also high. 
Tlie cultivated area is extending continuoniuy 
except for the temporary checks caused by bad 
seasons. Bice is the most important crop of the 
0. P., covering a quarter of the cropp^ ar^. 
Wheat comes next, with 15i per cent., then 
pulses and cereals used for food and oil S(Mds, 
with 11 per cent, and cotton with 7 per cent 
In Berar cotton occupies nearly 40 per cqnt. 
of the cropped area, iowar covers an equal 
extent, then wheat and oil seeds. In agricul- 
ture more than half the working population 
is female. 

Commerce and Manufaetores. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, wlwre the 
introduction of modem enterprise along the 
railway rontes has laid the foundattons for neat 
fatme developmenta of the natural weaMh of 
the province. Kagpnr U the chief oaotee of 
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ft bmiy Gottion spinning industry. The Em* itorests are managed by a forest officer, usuaii] 
press Mills, owdm by Farsi manul'acturers. la member of the imperial Forest Service, ovei 
were opened there in 1S77 and the ceueraJ pro iwbom the Deputy-Commissioner has certain 

n of the cotton trade has led to tlie adUl* {powers of supcrvihlon, particularly in matters 
' many mills here and In other partu ot /affecting the welfare of the people. Each dls* 
the pro vinca The total output ot spun yarn now r * ‘ ~ •• • 

amounts to approximately 6U mliljon ^atdi, a 


year. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modem industrial conccniH are employed in 
manganese mining, 'iliun follow coal mining, 
the Jubbulpore marble quarries and alhed wurks 
the limestone qu.rries, and the mines for 
pottery otay. soapstone, <kc. 

The total number of factories of all kindt 
legally so described was 430 in 1915, the latest 
period for whicli returns are available and ttie 
number of people employed in them 48,846 
The same economic inliuences wliich aie 
operative in every progressive country during Its 
transition stage are at work in the C. F. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the stiength of the oid 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. Ihe last 
pre-war reiorts sliovved an increase In volume 
by one-tlilrd in eiglit years. In 1914 for the 
first time, statistics for the Berar factories were 
incorporated willi those of the C. 1\ 

Administration. 

The adminlsti aiion of tlie Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Chief Commis- 
sioner, who Is the controlling revenue and 
executive authority and Is appointed by the 
Govemor-Gcnerol-in-Council. lie is assisted by 
throe secretaries, two under-pccretarics and an 
assistant secretary. Simultaneously with the 
jubilee of the foundation of the Province tii 19 i 3 
a Legislative Council was consiiiuted. Jt con- 
sistB of 24 mumbers, excluding the Chiei 
Commissioner, 7 being elected by muiiiel- 
palities. District Councils and Landliolders 
in the 0. P. and 17 nominated by the Cliicf 
Commissioner, ot wiiom not more than 10 may 
be officials and 3 siiall bo non-officials chosen 
respoctlvoiy by the municipalities, District 
'toards and Landliolders of Berar. The Chief 
Commissioner may nominate an adciitionul 
member, official or uoa-otticial, wiio has 
special knowledge of a subject on wliich 
legislaUon Is iicndiug. The C. F. are 
divided for administrative purposes into 
four divisions, and Berar constitutes another 
division. Each of these is cout roiled by a Com- 
missioner. Berar Is divided into six districts, 
three other divisions into three districts each 
and one into three, and tiicse are controlled by 
Deputy-Commlshioners, immediately subordinate 
to the Commissioners. Ihe princijiol heads 
of Provincial departments are the Comiui*«sioner 
of Settlements and I^nd Records, the Inspector- 
Oeneral of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Com- 
iftis**ionen<, the Inspector-General ol Police, 
tlw Intpcetor-General of Prisons, the Directoi 
of PubUo Instruction, the Commissioner ol 
Ibtelte and Miscellaneous Revenue, and the 
Direotor ot Agriculture and Industries. The 
Dftpuly«€oiainiBaloner8 of districto ant 
ohitf tevenue ftuthorttiea and District 
twtaa. and they exercise the nsualpoi 
fonetioDa of a district officer. The 


trict has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally also 
Superintendent of the District Jail and whose 
work 18 also in various respects supervised by 
the Deputy-Commissioner. Tlie Deputy-Com- 
luisaioner is also marriage registrar and manages 
the estates of his district whicli are under the 
Court of Wards. In his revenue and criminal 
work the Deputy-Commissioner is assisted by 
(a) one or more Assistant Commissioners, or 
members of the Indian Civil Service ; (bl one 
or more Extra-Assistant Commissioners, or 
tnemberb of the Provincial Civil Service, usually 
natives of India, but including a few Europeans 
and Euiasiaus ; and fc) by tahsiidars and naib- 
tahsiidars, or members ol the Subordinate ser- 
vice, who are nearly always natives of India, 
riie district Is divided for administrative pur- 
poses into talisils, the average area of which 
IS 1,500 square miles. In each village a lam- 
bardar, or representative of the proprietary 
body, is executive headman. 

Justice. 

The Judicial Commissioner is the highest 
court of civil appeal, and except in cases againsi 
European Britisli subjects, in which the High 
Court of Bombay has jurisdiction, is the high- 
est court of criminal appeal. Be is assisted 
by an Additional Judicial Commissioner foi 
the Central Piovlnces and another for Berar. 
The administration of ciiminal Justice was 
tormcily entire) m the hands of Commlssion- 
erb and the District statl. but Commissioners 
have DOW no criminal powers as such and their 
place as Sessions Judges has been taken by 
Divisional Judge's. By the Civil Couits Act 
of 1904, the civil has finally been separated 
from the executive depnitment. lliC civil 
staOf consists of Divisional Judges, District 
Judges, Subordinate Judges and MunEifi's. 

Local Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of ISagpur dates from 1864. Several 
n'visiiig Acts extend its scope. Viewed gen- 
erally, muninipal self-goveniment is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Board 

for each tahsil and the District Council 

for each district. In Berar these bodies 

are called Taluk Boards and District Boards 
The larger towns have municipalities. 4 cer- 
tain proportion of the Local Board members 
are village headmen, elected by their own class, 
others are elected representatives of the me: 
oantUe and trailing classes and a third propoi- 
tion, not exceeding } of the whole, are nominat- 
ed by Government. The constitution of the 
District Councils Is similar. The officers 

rl tl»e District Councils are frequently non- 
officials, but it is generally found conveoiieut 
that the Tahsildar and JMaib TahsUdar 
ibould be Chairman and Becretary oi 
the Local Boards. The District Councils 
have no power of taxation ’ and Local 
Boards derive their funds in allotments from 
the District Councils. Rural education and 
santtatiedi) are among the primary ohjeets let 
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wUcb tbase bodies direct their Attention and 
expenditure on (amine relief is in the first In • 
stim^ a charge upon the District Ctouncil funds. 
Finance. 

The main sources of Government income in 
the province has always been the land revenue, 
but under Mahratta rule many petty imposts 
were added In all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general. Thus there was a special 
tax on the marriage of Banlas and a tax of a 
fourth of the proceeds of the sale of houses. 
The scheme of Provincial finance was introduc- 
ed in 1871-72. Special settlements under thi'* 
system have been necessitated In view of the 
special circumstances of the province and the 
recurrence of famine, which a few years ago 
caused a severe economic strain upon the pro- 
vince. The wave of prosperity which has spread 
over the country ir: the past 14 years, since 
the end of the previous period, has more than 
trebled the funds available for the administra- 
tion, compared with what they were before 
the several years of scarcity, and the progress 
of the administration and of expenditure has 
increased correspondinglv, without any in- 
cTcaae of taxation under provincial heads 
Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is controlled 
by a Chief Engineer, wlio Is also Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner. There are two Superin- 
tending Engineers for roads and buildings and 
fv third in charge of irrigation. In 1802 a se- 
parate division of the Public Works Depart- 
ment was formed for the construction of roads 
and buildings in the Feudatory States. The 
expansion of the department and its work has 
been one of the most remarkable features of 
the administration in the past decade and a 
half, largely owing to the demands of a progres- 
sive nge iti regard to eominunications and new 
buildings. The Irrigation Branch of the P. W. 
D. represents a completely new departure, 
tt was formerly the accepted view that the 
irregular surface of the country would make 
irrigation canals impossible and tliat the 3. W. 
monsoon was so regular that it would pav 
better to relieve famine than to prevent it 
Both conclusions have been reversed. Pick- 
ed officers investigated projects for irrigation 
when the Irrigation Commission was appointed 
(1901) and canal and storage works have 
since been advanced with vigour The Tandula, 
Wainganga and Mahauadi canal projects are 
amongst the more important schemes. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted In its pre- 
sent basis on the formation of the province, 
the whole of which, including the Municipali- 
ties. is under one force. The strength I? equal 
to one man per 9 square miles of 
superior officers comprl.se an rnspector-Oeneral, 
whose jurisdiction extends over Berar, Deputy 
Inspect-OTS- General, in charge of the Eastern 
and Western range and of the Criminal In- 
vesPgatton Department, and the usual cadre 
of District Superintendents, Assistant and De- 
puty Superintendents, and subordinate officers. 
On three railways special railway polle.e are 
emploved atid on others the Provincial force 
A Special Reserve of 290 men is distributed 
over the head-quarters of tlx dUtricts, for use 
in dealing with armed disturbers of tbe peace 


in whatever quarter they may appear. The 
men In this reserve are regularly drtUed and 
armed with rifles. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces have 
no village police as the term Is understood in 
.some other parts of India. The village watch- 
man 16 the subordinate of the village headman 
and not a police oflicial and it is considered 
very desirable to maintain his position in this 
respect. 

Education. 

The educational department was consti- 
tuted in 1882 and the scheme then drawn up 
has remained the basis of the system of public 
education to the present day. The '''ading 
principles are that the departmei^ slionla 
content itself with the direct management of 
cptleges and higher secondary schools, the 
trahiiiig of teachers and inspection in work 
iu rural arcus. The inaintenarice of rural schools 
should as far as poH.sible bo left to the local 
aiithorltie.s, every encouragement should be 
given to private philanthropy and no Ciovem- 
ment schools should be founded where there 
existed a sufficient number of institutions cap- 
able. with the assi>«faneo of the .State, of sup- 
plying the local demand for instruction. At 
the head of tbe Department is the Director 
of Public In-^tTuction, who has a staff of Inspec- 
tors and an Inspectress for girls* schools. The 
Educational Service includes these appoint- 
ments. except the last. An Agency Inspector 
supervises the schools of the Feudatory States. 
The province lias three colleges : a Government 
College at Jubbulpore, and the Morris and 
Hislop Colleges at Nagpur. The Agriculturiid 
Deparlxient maintains an Agricultural College 
at Nac>ur. 'l*he Colleges are affiliated to iQ* 
lahabad University, but a demand has ariseo 
(ora local University. 

After ranch preliminary dlscassfon, a com- 
mittee was appointed in July, 1914. to frame 
a scheme ** which shall provide for a University 
of the teaching type at Nagpur, or in Its Im- 
'no(Uat(> nelghbourhixKi, and tor the affiliation 
to this cmtral institution of colleges situated 
in other pla(«s In the 0. P. and IkTar." The 
committee in their report., issued in 1916, 
proposed a UiiivcrHitv pre-.enting some of the 
t'‘atim!s of an affiliating University but possessed 
of functions and 'ndowed with responsibilities 
which transcend the scofie of those unlvcisities 
In India which conform to that type. For 
I (savs the report.)lt wlllnoronly be an examining 
but a t-aeilng university, and Its teaching 
activities will rot bPllrnit.ed to the provision of 
oour-ves ofl istructlon for postgraduite degrees, 
but win embrace several departments of study 
in the lower courses. The main difference, 
however, between the university which we 
propose and existing univcinitlrB will lie In the 
closer relations of the former with Its oonstl- 
tu-nt colleges. According to onr scheme, th<’ 
University will exercise an cfToctlve control 
over the teaching and discipline of all thfc 
Institutions which oome within Its Inplsdletlon. 
For It Is only bv exercising control over tti 
component parts tlmt the Universities can main 
tain a high standard of moral and int 1k>otWll 
endeavour, and create traditions wlildi wJU 
make thomselvee felt In the develOfittiMit 
the Provinces as a whole.** . 
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The CcfUrixl Ptovtuces and Betat* 

ThdOOmialtteeiMUd; •^Tbe University wbieb I Schools, they are designed to meet ^rtaln 
tre propose will possess powers wbidi will special needs, and do not aim at providing 
entile it to B high place in the administrative courses of a university standard. It will be 
. madUBery of the Provln ces. Bat administ^- / many years before the deman d for higher courses 
tlve autonomy involves a certain measure of will justify the establishment of Faculties in 
Onandal independence, and we have made flfedlclne and Engineering." 

K als accordingly. It is true ^at ^e Until recent years, the demand for educsatlon, 
»ity will be mainly dependent on the primary or seconda^, was satisfied by a few 
Government for financial support. Apart from institutions in the larger towns, while in the 
fees, the University at first at any rate, will whole of the rural districts primary education 
have no resources of Its own. But wc confess had to be pressed on an apathetic and even 
to a desire to see it vested with financial control obstructive agricultural population. The new 
over the grant which it receives from Govern- spirit of progress in recent years has quickened 
ment as well as over its other receipts. If we the public pulse and the efforts of Government 
may be permitted to employ a simile, the Gov- to effect improved facilities have responded ac- 
emment should regard the University as a cordingly. Special grants from the Govem- 
business concern, of which it is a shareholder ment of India budget surpluses in recent years 
with a seat on the Board of Directors rather have largely been devoted to assisting the; 
than as a servant to whom it makes certain District Councils to overtake their arrears 
pa 3 rmentB, the disposal of which must be checked of primary school building. District Councils in 
frequently and In detail. general have allowed their zeal for education to 

carry them into programmes of development 
" We recommend tliat the administration j beyond their means. 


of the University be vested In a Chancellor, 
Vloe*>Ohanoellor, Senate and 8yndlcat<'. The 
Chief Commissioner of the Province will be the 
Chancellor. The Vice-Chancellor will be an 
honorary officer nominated by the Clmnccllor. 
The Senate will be the supreme authority, 
subject to the general control of tile Govern- 
ment. It will be a body of 76 members, con- 
sisting partly of representatives of Government 
and of the general public, partly of elected 
represen tatlvcB of the graduates and partly of 
teachers of the University and tiie constituent 
colleges, the latter b(‘lng nominated by the 
OtumoellOT. The Syndicate will be tlte execu- 
tive of the University, and will consist of the 
Vice -Chan oellor, the Din'ctor of Public Instruc- 
tion, a member of the Senate nominated by the 
Ohanoollor, four Principals of colleges, the 
Deans of the Faculties, and three members 
elected by the Senate from among their own 
number, of whom not more than one shall be a 
member of the teachin g staff. Hie Clian cellor’s 
nominee on the Syndicate should be a person 
possessed of general administrative experience 
In both these bodies the members of the teachin g 
staff will predominate. 

** Alter careful consideration, we have arrived 
at the conclusion tliat a university possessing 
the wide administrative and educational powers 
which we propose must be governed by a body 
in which professional and expert opinion will 
predominate. This we think wc liave secured 
by giving the members of the teaching staff 
a predominant voice in the counsels of the 
University. 

" We recommend that the University shall 
contain, at its inception, Faculties of Arts, 
Iaw and Science, and a department for the 
training of teachers subordinate to the Faculty 
4ft Alts. Wo have oonslderc'd the question of 
Mtablishlng a Faculty of Agriculture'. But in 
view of the necessity which the Government 
Dspartmeont of Agriculture feels of pursuing a 
tentative polloy lor some years to come with 
regard to agricultural education, we feel tJ^t 
it would be Inadvisable at the present juncture 
to atpiggsit .that the University should make 
pTOVim for instraction in this branch know- 
ledge. ^As to the Medical and Engineering 


Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Sanitary Commissioner, tbc latter being assist- 
ed by a Sanitary Engineer. The medical de- 
partment has progressed along comparatively 
stereotyped lines. A striking advance has 
been made in recent years with urban sanita- 
tion. The principal medical institutions are 
the Mayo Memorial Hospital at Nagpur, open- 
ed in 1874, with accommodation for 80 In- 
patients : the Victoria Hospital at Jobbulpore, 
opened in 1886 and accommodating 64 in- 
patients ; the Lady Dufferin Hospitals at Narour 
and Kaipur and the Lady Elgin Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last three being for women 
and containing together accommodaUon for 64 in- 

f iatiente. The province has two lunatic asy- 
ums, at Nagpur and Jobbulpore respectively. 
Vaccination Is compulsory in some Municipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act has been 
extended. The administration in 1913 sanctioned 
the opening of peripatetic dispensarhe In un- 
healthy areas. 

Administration. 

CAief Commissioner, Sir B. Kobertson, K.o.S.l., 
G.I.E., apptd. 3rd Aug. 1912. 

Personal Assistant, D. G. Watson. 

Chief Secretary, F. S. A. Slocock,c. I. B., I. 0. S., 
Registrar, R. W. Johnson. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, {Irrigation 
Branch) A. J. Wadley. 

Financial Commissioner, H. A. Crump. 
Commissioner of Settlements and Director of Land 
Records, H. E. Hemingway, j. c. s. 

BBRAR. 

Commissioner, F. G. Sly, c.s.l. 

Members of Ck>anclL 

NOMINATED MEMBERS. 

Mr. Henry Ashbrooke Crump, o.s. l, l. a.& 

„ Bertram Prior Staaden, C.LB., La& 

„ John ItiomM Martin, LC.s. 

Alfr^John Wadley, 

„ Jobs Moilah, L d. & 



.Mr. Tl. C. H. MosB BUng, i.c.s. 

„ C. E. W. Jones, m.a. 

,, Porcy Hemingway, i.c.s. 

non-officials. 

Raja Jawahir Singh of Sarangarli. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Muhammad Salamullah 
Khan, o.i.e. 

Diwan Bahadur Seth Sir Kasturchand Daga, 
K.O.I.B. 

Jlal Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna Bose, Kt., c.i.E. 

ELECTED MEMBERS. 

Mr. Sheo Prasad Sliri vastava, B.A., ll. n. 

Rai Sahib Seth Nathmal, B A. 

Mr. Moroshwar Rao Dixit, B a. Bar-'^t*Law 
llal Sahib Mathura Prasad. 

Rao Bahadur Narayan Rao Kelkar 
Raja Bahadur Raghoji Rao BhonsJe. 

Hao Bahadur Raneanath Nar-sluJia Mudholkar, 
B A , LL. B 

Kao Baliadur Koshav Oovind Damle, u A , IJ- B. 
Moropant Vlshwanath Joshi, B A , LL B 
Miscellanboub appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, A. G. Wright, M.A. 
Inspector-General of Police, R. C. H. M. King, 
I.c.s. 

Chief Consermtor of Paresis, IVtontague Hill, 

O. I.E , P L S 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. G. W. 

P. Dennys, l.M.s. 

Sanitary Commissioner, (k)I. G. W. P, Denny,'., 

I M.S. 

Commissioner of Excise, etc., A. E. Nelson, I.c.s., 
Comptroller {Financial Dept.), J. S. Milne. 
Postmaster-General, H. A. Sams. 

Director of Agnctdture and Industries, C. G. 
Leftwich, I.c.s. 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, H. R. 
Crosthwalte. 

CBIEF COMMISSIONKES. 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 1861 

Lleui.-Coionel J. K. Spence {Officiating) . 1862 


J. S. CampbeU {OfficiaUng) . . . . 1864 

R. Temple 1864 

J. S. Campbell (Officiating) . . . . 1865 

R. Temple 1865 

J. H. Morris {Officiating) 1867 

G. Campbell 1867 

J. H. Morris (Officiating) 1868 

Confirmed 27th May 1870. 

Colonel R. H. Kcatlnge. c.s.i. (OJfg.) . , 1870 

J. H Morris, c.s.i. 1872 

C. Grant (Officiating) 1879 

J. H. Morris, c.s.i. 1879 

W. B. Jones, c.s.i. . . . . . . 1683 

C. H. T. Crosthwaitc (Officiating) . . 1884 

Confirmed 27th Januaiy 1885. 

D. Fltzp&iTick (Officiating) .. .. 1886 

I J. W. Neill (Officiating) 1887 

! A. Mackenzie, c.s.i. 1887 

R. J. Crosthwalte (Officiating) . . .. 1889 

Until 7th October 1889. 

J. W. Neill (Officiating) 1890 

A. P. MacDonnoll, c.s 1 1891 

J. Woodburn, c.s.i. (Officiating) . . . . 1893 

Confirmed 30th November 1893. 

C. J. Lyall, C.S.I., C.I.E 1896 

D. C. J. Ibbetson, C.s.i 1898 

A. H. L. Fraser, c.s.i. (Officiating) . . 1899 

CCnflrmed 5th March 1902. 

J. P. fiewett, 0 8.1., O.I.E. (Officiating) . . 1902 

Confirmed 2nd November 1903. 

F. S. P. Lely, O.S.I. (Officiating) . . . . 1904 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904. 

J. O. Miller, c.s.i 1006 

S. Isnmy, c.s.i. (Officiating) . . . . 1906 

Until 22Dd October 1906. 

F. A. T. Phillip (Officiating) . . . . 1907 

Until 25th March 1907. Also from 20th 
May to 22nd November . . . . 1909 

R. H. Craddock, c.s.i 1907 

H. A. Crump (Officiating) 1912 


M. W. Fox-Btrangways, C.S.I. (Sub, pro- 1912 
tern). 

Sir B. Robertson, K.O.S. I., C. LB.. . 


The Central Provinces etui Berar. 




Mr. Charles Stewart Ftodlay, 1.0.8. 

F. 8. A. Slocock, O.I.B., I.c.s. 

Ool. George William Patrick Dcnuy.s, c.i.E., 
I.M.6. 


E. Temple (Ojrhwt4sig) 1862 

Colonel E. K. ElUot 1868 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name dmotes, Is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an Irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
deeortbed as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afglianistan. 
To the north it extends to ttie mountains of 
the Hindu Kusii. From tliis range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afgiianistan, until 
the Bulaiman llange eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. Tiie 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
ita greatest breadth 270 miles and its total 
area about 39,000 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into throe main geographical divi- 
sions : the Cis-lndus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, i 
containing the Districts of Pcsliawar, Kohat. 
Banu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the noii,h and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and tlie four districts 
in the second dlvl.slon contain 13,418 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the poli- 
tical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent to the (Jovcrnor-Ocneral. 
The area of this tract Is rouglily 25,500 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as 
the Malakand, IChvber, Kurram, Tochi and 
Wana Agencies. Each of tlic Deputy Com- 
missioners of the five administered districts 
Is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administered bv tlie Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the tran.s-bordor population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe tlie conditions on which 
aUowancos are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
idze of England without Wales. The densitv 
of population throughout the Province equals 
98 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
Is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
mre 207 persons to a squiirc mile and In the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 152. 
The kov to the history of the people of the 
N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the fact 
that the vallev of Pc'shawar was always more 
closely connected politically wdth Eastern 
Iran than with India, though In pre-Mabo- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek Invasion under Alexander 
the Great, In B.C. 327, then the Invasions of 
the Sakas. and of the Wliite Huns, and later, 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the Sikh Invasion, beginning In 
1818 . The Frontier Torrltory was annwed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
oontr^ of the Punjab Government. Frequent 


warfare occurred with the border tribes; but 
since the conclusion of peace with the Afridls 
in 1898, the whole border has been undisturbed 
except for the expedition against the Zakka 
Kbcl Afriiis in 1908. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequently discussed, with the 
double object of securing closer and more im- 
mediate control and supervision of the Fron- 
tier by the Supreme Oovernrnfnt and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Ciiitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communica- 
tion with the Government of India In the Foreign 
Department. In political questions there 
la no intermediary between the Chief Commis- 
sioner and the local officer ; an arrangement 
designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
references and the utilisation of the expert 
knowledge of frontier conditions for which 
the head of the ndmlnistr.itlon is selected. 

The People. 

The total population of the N.-W.F.P, (1911) 
IS 3,819,027, made up as follows: — 

Hazara 603,028 

Trans-Indus Districts .. .. 1.59.3,905 

Trans-Border Area . . . . 1,622,094 

This last figure is estimated. There are only 
625*6 females per 1,000 males in the towns and 
900 females per 1,000 males In rural .areas. 
This disproportion of the sexes cannot at pre- 
sent be explained in the N.-VV.F.P. any more 
than in other parts of Northern India, where 
it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any othe*- Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls In Infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand tlie female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormallv low. The birth rate In the 
administered districts, according to the last 
annual official reports, was 35*1 and the death- 
rate 33*3. There were 122*5 male births for 
every 100 females. It Is recognised that In 
this matter, and in regard to population 
geucrallv the registration of females may 
be defective, inasmuch as the Pathan, tor 
whatever reasons, regards the birth of a 
daughter as a niibfortiine, the loss said about 
which the bettor. The population is natu- 
rally increasing, but emigration reduces the 
net result. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
I Pashtu and the population contains several 
Ungual strata. The most Important sections 
of tiie population, both namerioally and by 
I social Patton, are the Pathaas. They own 
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a vary large proportion of the land In the ad* Istragh Pi>ak (18.900 ft), Eacbln Poak 
Mlnisterod dUtricts and are the ruling race, 22.04 1 ft). Tlrieh Mir (25.420 ft.), all In tb* 
af the tribal area to the west There Is a long Hindu Kush, on the northern border of Chitiral 
Mtiof Pathan, Baluch. llajput and other trib* Agency. 

al divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled Trade and Occupations. 

In the Province. The Mahomedan tribes The population derives its subsistence almost 
constitute almost the whole population. Hindus wholly from a$?riculture. The Province Is 
amounting to only 6 per cent of the total and practically without manufactures. There is 
Sikhs to a few thousands. The occupational no cojiislderable surplus of commercial pro- 
cleavage of the population confuses cthulcal ducts for export. Any comim'rcial importcmcc 
^visions. which the province possesses it owes to the 

Under the North-West Frontier Province fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom which connect the trans-border tribal terrl- 
govems all questions regarding successions, torles and the murts ol Afghanistan and Cen- 
betrothai, marriage, divorce, the separate tral Aria with India, but the influence of rall- 
propertv of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- wayb is diminishing the inipoi*tanee of these 
^ns, family relations such as adoption and trading interests. The travelling traders (or 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- Powmdahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- always pursued their wanderings into India 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience, and now, instead of doing their trading Id 
I n these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
is applied only in the absence of special custom, largo cities in India. Prices of agricultural 
Climate, Flora and Fauna. produce have In recent years been high, but 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P., the agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
which Is mainly the mountainous region, but means of communication, have to some estmt 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riveraine been deprived of access to Indian markets atid 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
trlct, are extremely divcrblfleil. The latter prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
district Is one of the hottest areas of the Indian hardship to the non-agricultural classes. The 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the ctfecte of recent extensions of irrigation have 
weather Is temperate in summer and intensely been important. Land tenures are generally 
cold in winter. The air la generally dry and the same in the British administered districts 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
frequently very large. The Province has land amounts to 32 per cent, and uncultivated 
two wet seasons, one the S,-W. Monsoon season, to 68 per cent. 

when moisture is brought up from the The work of ci'^iUsatlon is now making 

Arabain Sea and the Bay of Bengal : the steady progress. Relations with the tribes 

other in winter, when storms from M<«opo- have 'mpioved, trade has advanced, free medical 
tainis, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring relief has been vastly extended, police adml* 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources nistradon has been reformed and the desire 
of supply arc precarious and not infrequently of people for education has been judiciously 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails and sympathetically fostered. In the Bri- 
almost entirely. The following description tlsh administered districts 19 per cent, males 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, and 7 per cent, females of the total population 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the are returned as literates. The figures tor 

mountains on the west, occurs in a account males denote a very narrow diffusion of odu* 

written some pars ago by Captain Crost- cation even for India. Those for females are 
waite : “ Men drink once a day and the cattle not notably low, but they are largely affected 
every second day. Washing is an Impossible by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
luxury. ... It Is possible in the hot whom 13 ’3 per cent, are returned as literate, 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear The inauguration of a system of light railways 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire ” throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, In slderations of strategy, must materially Im- 
Hazara, which flows Into the Jbelum, the prove the condition of the people and also by 
whole territory drains into the Indus. The that means strengthen the hold of the adim- 
Dora of the Province varies from the shrubby nl«*tration over them. The great en^neerinc 
Jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren project of the Upper Swat River Canal, whicu 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys, was completed In 1914, and the lesser work 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a year 
not quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves, or two ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, a number of peasant homes. There has aris^ 
deer and monkeys are found ; a great variety in recent years the difficult question of the 
of flsh is caught in the Indus. importation of thousands of rifles from the 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. Persian Gulf. Elaborate measures were token 
The frontier ranges contain many notable to stamp out the traffic, under the direction of 
peaks of which the following are the pnocipal : the Naval Commandcr-ln-Chlef in the Eas^ 
Takht-l-8ulatman, Sulaiman Range, in Lera Indies ; ard with the tardey consent of France 
Ism a il Khan, 11.292 feet. an agr^ment was ma^le with the Snltiui of 

Ptr Ghal, Soiaimao Range, In Mabsnd Wa- Muscat, to stop the trade in arms from that 
sfaMan, 11,583 feet place, Hnscat having been the entrepot lor tba 

^ Olka Bam. m the Baled Koh, in the Korram iimffic. 

15,6£1 feet. 

KOm Peaks of the Himalam. in the Ha- The adnainistration of the North-West 
cun Mriet, 10,000 to 10,700 heC Frontier Province is conducted by the (%icf 
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OominhMioner and Agent to the Governor- 
Genefal in CounoiL His staff consists of— 


(1) Officers of the Political Depaitment of 
the Govemment of India. 

(2) Hembers of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(8) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(i) Sup^ntendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police. 

(5) Officers recruited for the service of de- 1 
partments requiring special knowledge — | 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for offlceis coming 
onder the first head above are: — 


Administration. 


'Chief Commissioner &' 
Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 
Secretary 

Assistant Secretary > .5 
Personal Assistant 
Revenue Commis- 

sioner and Revenue 
Secretary 

Resident in Wazirlstan... 1 
Deputy Commis- '] 
sioners ..5 

Political Agents .. 4 >11 
District Judges .. 2j 
Assistant Commis- 1 
sioners and Assist- >12 
^ ant Political Agents J 


Higb Court and 
Divisional 
Judges. 


r One Judicial Commis- 
sioner. 

J Two Divisional 
t Sessions Judges. 


mis- 1 
and > 


The districts under the Deputy Commis - 
alonera are divided into from two to five sub- 
ooUectorates, in charge of tahsildars, who are 
inveeted with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers, 
^me sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
Iw been introduced in the towns. There are i 
district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
teation and the ordinary staff Includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
who is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
Dtetriot Inspector of Schools. The Province 
forms a single educational circle and only pos- 
sesses one forest division, that of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Roads and Building 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each onder an Executive Engineer. The Irri- 
gation Department of the P. w.D, is in charge 


of the Chief Engineer, Irrigation, 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspo^r-General. There is a special 
force of Border military police. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial. Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government. The revenue administration of 
all five administered districts is controlled 
by the Revenue Commissioner. For the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions .^visions, each 
presided over by a Dlvisionar and Sessions 
Judge. The Judicial Commissioner Is the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and his Court is the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunal in this 
Province. The principal officers in the present 
Administration are : — 

Agent to Oovemor-Oeneral and Chief Commis- 
sioner^ Lleut.-Col. Sir G. O. Roos-Keppel, 
K O.8.I., K.C.I.B., assumed cltarge, 4th Juno 
1908. 

Resident, Wazirisian, Sir J. S. Donald, C.S.I., 
K.C.I.B. 

Judicial Commissioner, W. P. Barton, C.I.E., 

I. C.8. 

Revenue Commissioner, Licut.-Col. D. B. Blake- 
way, O.I.E., I. A. 

Secretary to Chief Commissioner, PI. H. Kealy. 
Asst. Secretary to Chuf Commissioner, C. 
Latimer. 

Indian Personal Asst, to Chief Commissioner, 
Risaldar Moghal Baz Khan. 

Inspejiting Officer, Frontier Corps, IJeut.-CoU 

J. S. Kemball, l.A. 

Secretaries, Public Works Department, Col 
W. J. D. Dundee, o.i.K., F. W. Came. 
Agency Surgeon and Administrative Medical 
Officer, Lleut.-Col. T. W. Irvine, i.M.8. 
Divisional and Sessions Judges, Lieut.-CoL 
C. F. Minchin, D.S.O., I.A., F. P. Rennie. 

Political Agents. 

Major W. J. Keen, i.a.. Dir, Swat A Chitral. 

S. E. Pears, Khyber. 

Major F. H. Humphrys, i. A. Tochi. 

Major R. Gitfratt, i.a., Kurram. 
Inspector-General of Police, H. A. Close. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. A. Richey, M.A. 
Superintendent, Archceological Survey, Sir M. A. 
Stein, K.C.I.E., PK.D. UTT. D.8.0. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 
Lleut.-Col. H. A. Deane, c.s.i. Died 7tb 
July 1908. 

W. R. H. Merk, o.s.i. Officiating to Slat 
Oct. 1910. 



Assam. 


The Provtnoe of Assam, 61,682 square miles 
in area, includes the Assam Valley Division, 
the Surma Valley and Hills Division and the 
State of Hanipur. It owes its importance to 
its situation on the north*east frontier of India. 
It is surrounded by montainous ranges on 
three sides while on the fourth (the west) lies 
the Province of Bengal on to the plains of 
which debouch the two valleys of the Brahma* 
putra and the Surma which form the plains 
of Assam. These two valleys are separated i 
from each other by the Assam Range, which 
projects westward from the hills on the eastern I 
border. 

Population. 

The total population of the province in 1911 
was 7.059,857, of whom IJ nulUons were Ma- 
homeoans, 3^ millions Hindus and 1^ millions 
Animists. 40 per cent, of the population 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent, speak Assamese: 
other languages spoken in the province are 
Hindi, Uriya and a great variety of languages 
classined under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 116, which, compared with 
that of most other parts of India, is low, but is 
more than double that of Burma. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys* 
terns all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rice is the staple food crop, about 4 milUou 
acres being devoted to this crop. Except 
in the Himalayan Terai irrigation is unneces* 
sary. Jute and tea are the most important 
crops grown for export; the area under jute 
being generally about 40,000 acres, that under 
tea al^ut 876,000 acres. In 1915 the total 
number of tea gardens was 779, the production 
l>elng estimated at 246,385,920 lbs. Wheat 
and tobacco are also grown and about 30 square 
miles are devoted to sugarcane. The total area 
of * reserved * forest is about 3,778 square miles 
and the unclassified state forests cover about 
18,509 square miles. 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 93 to 124 inches. The maximum is reached 
at Oherxapunji in the Ehasi Hills, which is 
one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 458 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 50° at Sibsaoar in January to 84° 
m July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by tar the worst being that 
which occurred In 1897. 

Land Tenures. 

Most of the actual cultivators of the soil 
usually hold direct from the State, and the 
area of land on which rent is paid is inconsi* 
derable. A large part of Goalpara and of the 
more densely populated portions of Sylhet 
was however included in the permanent settle- 
ment of Bengal ; and the system of land tenure 
in Oaohar, and the existence of large estates 
on privflegM rates of revenue In Kamrup have 
tended to produce a tenant class which at the 
1001 ceosos amounted to more than one-third j 
of tlie total number of persons supported by | 
agrieutture. In the 1011 census a very maiked | 
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increase in tenancy throughout the Piovinee 
is shown. 

The Assam Labour and Emigration (Amend- 
ment) Bill was passed on the 24th March 1016. 
The Act carries with It the abolition of the 
rocmltjng contractor and the creation of 
Labour Bureau to supervise recruiting. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills district, where 
about 300,000 tons are raised annually and 
used mainly by the river steamers. Llmestofie 
is quarried in the Ehasi and Jalntia Hilki, In 
Syllict, and in the Gare hills. Pewoleum 
is worked only in Laklmpur. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
In Assam was recently published In tiie me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
{ states that the petroleum localities In this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N.E. Assam through 
Xachar and Chitagong to the Arakan coast, 

I where it has a S.S.E. trend. It is roughly 
I concentric with the trend of the Burmese 
oil belt, the distance between the two varying 
from 70 to 150 miles. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured In the Assam Valley* 
the weaving being done by the women* 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contaijs a loom; the cloth Is bmg gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Boat buildhig, brass and 
metal and earthenwares, tea manudacture and 
limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 84 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a congiderable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. In 1916-16 
the value of frontier trade registered was about 
Rs. 23 lakhs. The decrease in both Imports 
and exports is attributable mainly to the con- 
traction of trade with Bhutan, the proiiOTtlon 
of the trade carried on with this country being 
about 96 per cent of the total in recent years. 
The value of the total trade with Bhutan was 
about Rs. 21^ lakhs in the year under review 
as compared with approximately Rs. 34| 
lakhs in the previous year. The decrease is 
ascribed largely to the occurrence of a few 
enscs of cholera In a Bhutla encampment above 
Subankhata, in consequence of which the 
Bhutan authorities ordered the retnm of the 
Bhutias to the country earlier than usuaL 
The export trade with Abor, Mishmi and other 
tribes declined from Rs. 34,272 to Rs. 26,611 
owing to chiefly to a lesser demand for opium. 

Ckmunonications. 

The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 
river, but increasing use is being made of 
the Assam Bengal IWway which rune from 
the port of Chittagong to SUebar at the eaeteto 
end of the Surma Valley. A branch of that BBe 
runs aloQg the south of the Assam VaUevJkon 
CHmhati to Tinsulda, a itatlosi on the 
Sadlya Bailway, and is connected wltb tB6 
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danna Valley braaoh by a line that pieroef* 
Uie North Oaohar HiUa, the points of Junction 
beioB Luroding In tlie northern and Badarpur 
In anutitem valley. The Eastern Bengal 
State Bailway connects Assam with the Bengul 
^teih via the valley of the Brahmaputra, 
^nie excellence of Its water communication 
nuikes Assam less dependent upon roads than 
other parts of India ; but in recent years the 
toad sptem has been developed and there is 
a trunk road through the whole length of the 
Brahmaputra Valley and an excellent road 
from Oauhati to Shillong. A large deet ol 
steamers maintained by tlie India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
of both valleys. A daily service of passenger 
boats runs from Ooalundo to Dibrugarh. 

Finance. 

Gross receipts in 1914*15 fell, as compared 
With the previous year, from Its. 1,76,04,958 
to Bs. 1,72,44,772 and gross expenditure from 
Ks. 1,86,99,333 to Rs. 1,71,53,295. The pro- 
vincial account opened witli a balance of Its. 
55,88,803, which included Irapc'Tial asslgninents 
for various purposes aggregating Rs 35,68,000. 
lElcceipts amounted to Its. 1,40,87,266 and 
exp<;nditnre to Its, 1,67,27,191. Further Im- 
perial assign ments, amounting to Its. 4,48,000, 
were received during the year and, with the 
unspent balance of the former assignmimts, 
accountod for 11 m 20,28,000 out of the total 
closing balance of Its. 29,48,878. 

Education. 

There are in tiio Province at present 4,822 
educatiunui institutions including two Arts 
Colleges with 233,883. Of the total jiopu- 
lation 333,672 aie returned as literate. The 
distribution of literacy naturally vanes con- 
siderably throughout tlic Province. The large 
number of immigimit coohes and of aboriginal 
tribes tends to lower tlie proportion of liteiatop 
In the llrahroaputra Valley, and a compara- 
tively high standard of literacy In the Hiih 
is diie mainly to the progress of education 
amongst the Khat-is of wiioiu n large proportion 
have been converted to Ciiristianlty. Amongst 
the Animists in the Uills the Lushals seem to 
have an extraordinary keenness for learning, 
which is the more loinarkablc, 'because the 
administration of their distiict dates Irom quite 
recent timch. 

Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in oider to relieve the 
jUoutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration the huge territory then under 
him. In 1903, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of Its 
unwieldy neighbour and to oonsnlidate those 
territories under a Ijieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the Ist of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionershipg 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Preddency of Bengal under a Governor-in* 
Council, Bih^r, Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed Into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-oonstituted under 
a Chief Coramlseioner. 


The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and Judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes ot the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed In the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the bhocks of earthquake. 

C'fnef Commissioner, Sir Archdale Earle, K.O.I.B. 

appointed l»»t April, 1912. 
t*erscnaL Astt, Capt. W. Bowry-Corry. 

Chuf Secretary, B. C. Allen. 

'Second Secretary, A. W. Botham. 

Secretary, Pvhlic Works Department, F. O. Ocrtel 
Inspector General of Degistration, 
8. N. Mackoiizif;, i.o.s. 

Judges, P. J. Jeffries, J. F. Graham. 

Dir ectrrr of Public Inslrucihn, J. R. Cunningham 
I nspector-General oj Police, Lt.-Col. A. E. Woods, 
Sanitary Commissioner, Major T, C. M. Young 
M. B , I.M.8. 

Comptroller, Financial Department, W. A. T 
Cariidutf. 

Political Agent in Manipur, Lt -Col. H. W. O. 
Cole, c.8.1. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs : — Abdul Majid, b.a. 

Director of Land Records and Agriculture, A. R. 
ICd wards, d,a , i.c.s. 

Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, EasUnn 
Circle, L). B. Spooner. 

Chief Inspector of Factories, R. P. Adam.s 
Lfgjslativk Council. 
la ’ut.-Col. P. R. Curdon, F. O. Oertel, 
Tjeut.-Coldnel D. Herbert, J. R. Cunningham, 
M A , J.K. Graham AbduJ Majid, A. 11. Hawkins, 
Kojimdra Nira'an Ciiaidliuil, Rni NaiinI 
Kanta Ray Dast dar, Munsiii Rlaz Rak' ah, Ool. 
H. E. Baiiatvala, B. C. Allen, A. W. Botham. 

Elected Members. 

Kai Gana-yjim J'arna, Maiilvi Saiyid Abdul 
Majid, Jvlia't Bahadur. Maulvi Sahid iMuham- 
mad Saadulla, Pliamdhar Cnalllia hai SaJieb, 
Mr. Tarim Rum Pliukan, Ruiiv'iil Molian Das, 
Babu Badha Hi nod Has, Mr. R. St. J. Hickman, 
Muhammad Bak t Muziimdar, Khan Bahadur. 
Mr. H. Miller, Mr. H B. Fox. 

Chief Commissioners of Assam. 


Colonel R. II. Keatmge. o.s.l 1874 

Sii S. C. Bavley, K.C’.s.i 1878 

C. A. Elliot, c.8.1 1881 

W. E. Ward 1886 

Dennis Fitzpatrick, c.8.1. . . . . . 1883 

J. Westland, C.8.1 1887 

J. W. Quinton, c.S.l 1889 

Brig.-General Sir U. Collett, K.u.B. .. 1891 

W. E. Ward. C.8.1 1891 

C. J. Lyall, 0 . 8.1 1894 

H. J. S. Cotton, 0.8.1 1896 

J.B. Fuller, O.l.fi 1900 

jr. B. PuUer, O.I.E 1902 

0. W. BolUm, 0.8.1. 1000 

Note. — The Chief Oommisaionershlp of Aaoaai 
was revived lat Afiii, 1012. 

Sir Arohdale Earle, K.OjLX 1010 
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BAlncbistan Is an oblong stretch of country 
oooupying the extreme western comer of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions; (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 0,476 square miles consisting of tracts as* 
signed to the British Government by troaty 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Ealat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1911 it contains 
834,703 inhabitants, divided roughly halt and 
half between the administered districts and 
States. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a gieat bolt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Xoh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indue on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a featuie of Central 
Asia. Hugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed In places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachl, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluctiistan Province as 
It now exists was Sir Roberts Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Plshin 
Sibi, Hamai and Thal-Chotiali were handed 
over by Yakub Khan to the British Govern 
ment and retained at Sir Robert Sandeman’s 
strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrlg which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 11} inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 Inches, decreasing In some 
cases to 8. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and transport. The Afghan and the Baluch, as 
• rule, cultivate their own lands. The Brahuls 
dnllke agriculture and prefer a pastoral life. 
Previous to the advent of the British life and 
FTop^y were so Inseonre that the eultivator 
waa tortnnate if he reaped hh harvest* 3%e 


establishment of peace and security has been 
accompanied by a marked extension of a^ 
culture which accounts for the Increase in the 
numbers of the purely cultivating classes. 
Tlie Mekran Coast is famous for the quantity 
and quality of its fish and the industry is con- 
stantly developing. Fruit is extensively ^wn 
in the highlands and the export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 143 schools with 
4,128 scholars. I'ho mineral wealth of the 
Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve* 
loped. Coal is mined at K host on the Slnd- 
Pishin railway and In the Bolan Pass. Chro- 
mite is extracted in the Quetta-Pishln District, 
blit the in'lustry awaits the exttnsion cf the 
railway from Kbanai to Hindubagli for Its 
adequate i xnloiiaiion. Lime-sione is quarried 
m small quantities. An oil-prospecting licence 
has been granted by the Las Bela State to the 
Burma Oil Com} any. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General 
and (ndef Cornmihsionor. Next in rank comes 
the Revenue Commissioner who advises the 
Agent to the Governor-General in flnandal 
matters and generally controls the revenue 
administration. Tiie keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by moans of their 
Jiigas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the .‘cttlemcnt of the feud, not retaliation on 
the €.ggre88or or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies which number 
2,300 odd play an unobtrusive but invaluable 
part in the work of the Civil Administration 
not only in w'atch and ward and the Investi- 
gation of crime, but also in the carrying of the 
mails, the serving of processes and other mis- 
cellaneous work. In addition to these dis- , 
trict levies tlicre are three irregular Corps in 
the Province- the Zhob MUltia (formerly 
known as the Zhob Levy Corps), the Makrau 
Levy Corps, and the Chagai Levy Corps. Theii 
combined strength in the latest returns was 
953 cavalry and 892 infantry. The Province 
does not pay for itself and receives large sub- 
sidies from’ the Imperial Government. The 
receipts and expenditure roughly balance each 
other at 29 lakhs. 

ADmNISTRATION. 

Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Cam- 
mtseioner. The Hon’ble Tdeut.-Colonel Sir 
John Ramsay, K c i.E., c.s.l., i.a. 

Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, Lieut. 

Colonel A. McConaghey, C.I.E. 

Secretary, PvJfdic Works Department, Colonel 
R. S. MaclairaTt, c.b., C.S.i. 

First Assistant to the Agent to the Qoverwn- 
General and Secreatry to the Chief Commis 
sioner, A. N. L. Cuter, l.c.s. 

Second Assistant to the Agent to the OovemoT- 
General, Captain G. B. Walker, l.A. 

Political Agent, Zhob, Jacob, Major, A. i.a. 
Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, Major C. T. 

Daukes, i.a. ^ ^ 

Pmieal Agent, Kalat and Bolan PoM. Dew 
Lleut.-Colonel A. B.. 04.B., i.a. 
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Assiftant PolUitjal AfferU, RalM and Bokm Pau^ 
C. H. Gfdnejr* 1.0.8. 

AftifCanC for Mekran to the Political Agent in 
JCoZot and ex-officio Commandant, Mekran 
Jmif Corpi, Captain T. G. M. Harris. 

Pmeal Agent, and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta and Pishin, Lieut. -Colonel Major H. B. 
Bt, John, O.I.E., i.A. 

Asiietant Political Agent and Assistant Com- 
missioner, Quetta and Pishin, Major H, V. 
Blsooe. 

Political Agent, Chagai, Itfajor W. G. Hutchinson, 

I.A. 

Poiitfoal Agent and Deputy Cmpmissioner, Sihi, 
Major F. McConaghey. 

Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, T. J. C. Acton, 
1.0.3. 

Poilitieal Agent, Loralai, Major A. H. G. 
Bamsay. 

aiffistant Political Agent, Loralai, Major < E. 

Bnioe, 


Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
l>ake. Liout-Colonel A. L., i.m.s. 

CinU Surgeon, Sibi, Dr. A. C. J. Elwln. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a noup of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of which the headquarters arc at Port Blair, 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Bfadras and 360 miles from Eangoon, with 
which ports there is regular communication. 

The land area of the islands under the ad- 
ministration is 3,143 square miles, namely, 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and 635 
square i^es in the Nicobars. The total popu- 
lation of the islands was returned In the census 
01 1911 as 26,459. The Islands are adminis- 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Super- 
intendent of the Penal Settlement. The penal 
settlement, which was established in 1858, is 
the most important in India. 

Superintendent of Port Blair, Lieut.-Col. M. W. 
Douglas, C.I.E. 

Commandant and District Superintendent of 
Military Police, Captain H. W. Bowlandsou. 


Medical Superintendent of Jails, and 

Senior Medical Officer, Major J, H. 

Murray, I.H.8. 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and Its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tipu of Seringapatam. In May 1884, owing 
to misgovemment, it was annexed. The 
Province Is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in M 3 rsore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
Is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority Is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch 
of the administration. The chief wealth ol 
the country is agriculture and especially the 
growth of coffee. Although owing to over-pro- 
duction and Insect pesti coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still bolds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 

Resident and Chief Commissioner, Coorg, 
The Hon. Mr. H. V. Cobb, c.s.l., o.i.B., I.o.s. 

AJMER MERWARA. 

A 3 m<>r-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Kajputaua. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
the Pindari war Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty 
dated Juno 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty-five per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries. The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Agent to the Oovemor-General in Rajputana 
and Chief Commissioner of Ajmer-Merumra, 
The Hon. Lieut.-Col. Sir E. G. Colvin, E.C.s,l. 
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Aden was’ the first new territory added to the 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition in 1839 was the outcome of an 
outrage committed by the local Fadhll chief 
upon the passengers and crew of a British bug- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood. Various 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 
ations regarding the bugalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillie. The act has 
been described as one of those opportune poli 
tical strokes which have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
and connected wltli the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of flat ground This is nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
and aqueduct are always above, though some- 
times only just above, water. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old crater which constitutes Aden is 
1,775 feet above sea leveL Rugged spurs, with 
valleys between, radmte from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap Ims 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purclmse in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Shaikh Othman, 89 square miles in 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an over-flowing population. 

Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
islands of Perim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea ; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara- 
bian Sea, acquired by treaty in 1886 and 1,382 
miles in extent ; and the five small Kuria Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat in 1854 
for the purpose of landing the Red Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them. They are off the Arabian 
coast about two-thirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent of the Aden settle- 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othman and Perim is approximately 80 miles. 
The 1911 census shows Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 46,165. The population of Perim is a matter 
of a few hundreds, largely dependent on the Coal 
Depot maintained there by a commercial firm. 
That of Sokotra is 12,000, mostly pastoral and 
migratory inland, fishing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden’s first Importance is as a naval and 
military station of strategic importance. This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M. 
Murray, In his ” Imperial Outposts.” He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong Mong 
were made, but a point d’oppui, a rend^ous 
and stoiking point for the fleet. It was seized 
ih 1880 because of its asefalness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategist’s 
point of view this is Its prlmai^ purpose and the 
raison d*«Cri of its tam anil garrison. Aden 


under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, domlnaung 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium, a p^ of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The depth of water in the western bay 
is from 3 to 4 fathoms, across the entrance 44 to 
5 fathoET s, with 10 to 12 fathoms 2 miles ootude. 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seve- 
ral islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perim and Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident. 

The Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of the British Gtov- 
emment. Colonel Wahab and Mr, G. H. 
Fitzmaurice, of the Constantinople Embassy, 
were appointed in 1902 as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden. A 
convention was signed in 1905 settling details, 
the frontier lino being drawn from Sliaikh Muxad. 
a point on the Red Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
east of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 
great desert. The area left within the British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9.000 square miles. The 
arrangement gave to Turkey Cape Bab-el Man- 
deb, which forms the Arabian bank of the 
eastern channel past Perim into the Bed Sea. 
England took this gatepost of the Bed Sea 
feom the Turks in November 1914. A sani- 
torium and small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, 
Morley explaining this step as being in accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903, — that His Majesty’s Government 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the Brlti^ 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in this respect have been dis- 
arranged considerably by the war. 

British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies. 
It is said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal 3 rard 8 . Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because this Is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Eoberts, writing on this point a few years ago 
said : It Is not creditable to British role to 

make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt* 
Ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govom* 
ment to the nelghboaring native tribes em* 
eially when those trtbes are living under tlie 
aegis of the British Crown. The rersfams, im 
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Tnrke and even the Arabs did more for Aden In 
their time than we have done during our seventy 

years* oooupation Aden has always 

euffn^ under the disadvanti^te of being an 
appanage of the Bomba:^ Presidency, with 
whUd) It has neither geographical, racial not 
ponttoal affinity. Probably the best solution 
of the matter would be to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Office, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which is only looked upon 
as an incubus.** Some Important steps have 
been taken In the past few years to satisfy the 
eommerclsl needs of the port. 

Trade. 

The trade of Aden has developed immensely 
since British acquisition in 1839. largely through 
the Government of India declaring It a free port 
In 1860, since when It has attracted much of the 
valuable trade between Arabia and Africa, 
formerly monopolised by the lied Sea ports of 
Bodelda and Mokha. The opening of the 
Sues Canal was also responsible for a large | 
Increase of trade through Aden Into the interior. 
The total Imports by sea In the last offlcjal year 
P 918-1 4) before the war set the course of pro- 

f rres awry amounted to £3,750.964; by lard 
170,213; treasure, £450,305; exports by sea 
were £3,287,24’l; by land, £140,159 ; treasure, 
£741,687. These statistics are exclusive of 
Government stores and treasure. Tn 1914-1.5, 
the last yenr for which figures have yet b -en 
ublloh d the to^flMrade of th pert showed a 
Ictum of £1,587,002 — f(’r ign traded creased 
from £6 020.576 to £5,162,470 India i trado 
from £1 583.791 to £1,510,155 an 1 land trad' 
from £822.241 to £257,984. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, bu^ 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
population Is chietly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs. The Somalis from the African coast 
aid Arabs do the hard labour of the port. So 
fiir M the settlement Is concern ed there arc no 
products whatever, with the important excep- 
tion of salt. The crops of the tribal low country 
adjoining arc lowar, sesamum, a little cotton, 
madder, a bastard saffron and a little Indigo. 
In the hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
considerable quantity of wax and honey are 
obtoined. The water supply forms the most 
Important problem. Water is drawn from four 
sources — wells, aqueducts, tanks or reservoirs 
and condensers. 

Administration. 

The Aden settlement is subject politically to 
the Government of Bombay and its administra* 
tiOn is conducted by a Resident, who Is assisted 
by tour Assistants. The Resident is also mili- 
tary Commandant and Is usually an officer 
«<deoted from the Indian army, as are his assis- 
tants. The Resident has jurisdiction as a Judge 
of the Vice-Admlraltv Court in matters connec- 
ted with slave trading, his court being called 
the Colonial Court of the Admiralty. The laws 
In force In the settlement are generally speaking 
those In force In the Bombay Presidency, sup- [ 
plemented on certain points by special regula- 1 
tlons to suit local conditions. The management j 
of the port Is under the control of a Board off 
TrastecB formed in 1888. The principal busl-l 


ness of the Port Trust has been the deepening 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of all sises 
to enter and leave at all states of the tide. The 
Aden police force numbers slightly over 200 
men. There are hospitals and dispensaries in 
both Aden and Perim, in addition to the military 
institutions of this character. The garrison 
comprises a troop of engineers, three companies 
of garrison artillery, one battalion of British 
infantry, two comjmnies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment. Detachments from 
the last named arc maintained at Perim and 
Shaikh Othraan respectively. 

The average temperature of the station is 
87 degrees in the shade, the mean range 
being from 75 in January to 98 In 
June, with variations up to 102. The lulls 
between the monsoons, In May and September 
are very oppressive. Consequently, long resi- 
dence impairs the faculties and undermines the 
constitution of Europeans and even Indians 
suffer from the effects of too long an abode in 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. But Aden Is 
exceptionally free from infectious diseases and 
epidemics, and the absence of vegetation, the 
dryness ot the soil and the purity of the drinking 
water constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countries. 
The annual rainfall varies from i Inch to 8i 
Inches, w’lth an irregular average .of 3 Inches. 

At the outset of the war the Turks established 
t.hem.solvcK on the Arabian bhore of the straits 
of Bab-el-Mandcb. They were driven off. 
their fort captured and then guns taken, by a 
force landed from a British warship. But in 
July, 1915, a mixed force of Turks and Arabs 
advanced against the Aden Settlement. Newh 
was made known in India by a Reuter telegram 
of July 0th. which said that the Turks and 
Arabs threatened Lahej, that at the request 
of the Sultan of Lahej a force was sent for the 
protection of hi- capital, and that the supporting 
lorec was so beset with water and transport 
dimculties that it was derided to retire, 
and the whole force withdrew' to Aden, 
the enemy declining to follow. Subsequen- 
tly came an official intimation that the Sultan 
of Lahej who had been grievously woun- 
ded in a fight against the raiding fora 
had died in Aden whither he had beej> 
taken for surgical treatment. The Government 
of India announced on .Tuly 22nd that on the 
morning of the 21 at instant a force from the 
Aden Garrison attaeked the position taken by 
the Turks, a few miles outside the settlement, 
and drove them from It, the pursuit being 
continued for a distance of five miles. No 
further information on the matter has been 
made public. 

The following are the principal officers of the 
present administration : — 

Political Resident^ Major-General James 

Marshall Stewwt, C.B. 

AiH^ant Residents, Msdor G. K Barton 

(Perim), Lient-Colo^el fi. F. Jacob, Captain 

B.E. KcUly, Lieut.-Co!oiiel W. Beale. 
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The Native States. n 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 316,132,587 of people — nearly one-Afth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
larye part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered In the Native States Is 075,267 
equate miles with a population of seventy 
oiilJJons. The Native States embrace the widest 
variety of country and Jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Rajputana, with an area of 10 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. They include the inhospi- 
table regions of Westein Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe. 
In the case of 175 States control is exorcised 
by the Government of India, and of about 
500 by the Provincial Governments. The four 
principal states, Hytlerabad, Mysore, Baroda 
and Kashmir, are in direct relation with the 
Government of India. The other States are 
grouped under the direction of an Agent to the 
Governor-General, as for Rajputana and Cen- 
tral India: in one case the Provincial Govern- 
ment has been compelled to group its State's, 
those of Kathiawar, under an Agent to the 
Governor. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse arc the conditions under which 
the Native States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that It is impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To tins general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government Introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public Interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell In to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross raisgovern- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 

It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company co the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Native States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that ** We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; and while we will per- 
mit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we sliall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of -the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.** Since 
the Issue of that proclamatioo there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Native 
(lie by the Ck>verDinent of India. On the 
eentio^, tlM movement has been in the op- 


posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore; 
which had been so long under British adndk 
nlstration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajsii 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority ; but 
always with the undeviating intention of res- 
toring the territories os soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption In default of heirs. 

Rights of Native States. 

The riflrhrs and obligations of the Native 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Native States. The In- 
habitants of the Native States are the sub}eots 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurls'livtlon over British subjects, these rulen 
and their subjects ate free from the control 
ot the laws of Brltbh India. Criminals cf- 
raping to a Native State must be handt-d over 
to it by its authorities : they cannot be arrested 
by the police of IRitish India without the per- 
mis'^ion of the ruler of the State. I'he Native 
Princes have theiefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external afi'airs, and at 
the same time scrupulously te^pects their In- 
teriu I authority. The suzerain also Intervene# 
when the internal peace of their territories 
IS st^dously threatened. Finally they partl- 
cipat»» In till the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by Its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of Its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share In the commerce, the rail- 
wavs, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. F.xcept in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, thev have freedom of trade with 
British India although thev levy their own 
customs, and their subjwts are admitted to most 
of the public offices of the British Government. 

Obligations of Native States. 

On the other hand the Native States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or ottier states ; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
piirpoHOs British subjects. Where foreign 
Interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must ar't so that no just cause of offence 
given by its subordinate allies. All Native 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Native States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, their equipment and armament ore 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Althoo^ 
old and unaltered treati^ declare that the 
British Government will have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah*9 dependOBta 
or servants, with respect to whom the Mabo* 
rajah Is absolute, logic and public opiakm 
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Itftve endoTied principle which Lord Can- noble famlUea. The spread of higher ednoa- 
nlng set forth in his minute of 1860, that the tion has placed at the disposal of the Native 
** Government of India ts not precluded from States the products of the Universities. In 
stepi^niS in to set right such serious abuses these ways there has been a steady rise In the 
In ft Native Government as may threaten any character of the administration of the Native 
pftTt of the country with anarchy or disturb- States, approximating more closely to the 
anoe, nor from assuming temporary charge British ideal. Most of the Native States have 
of a Native State when there shall bo sufficient also come forward to bear their share in the 
reason to do so,” Of this necessity the Gov- burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
dCnor-General in Council is the sole judge, the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
s^jeot to the control of Parliament. Where when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction table over the Penjdeh incident in 1885, the 
over British subjects or other specified persons states have raised a portion of their forces 
In foreign territory, that power is exercised up to the standard of the Native troops in the 
by the British courts which possess it. The Indian Army. These are termed Imperial 
subjects of European Powers and the United Service Troops ; they belong to the states, 
Stfties are on the same footing. Where can- they are officered by Indians ; but they are In- 
tonments exist in Native territory, jurisdic- spected by a regular cadre of British officers, 
tlon both over the cantonment and the civil under the general direction of the Inspector- 

station Is exercised by the suzerain power. General of Imperial Service Troops. Their 

Political Officers. numbers are approximately 22,000 men ; their 

The powers of the British Government arc I armament is the same as that of the Indian 
exercised through Political Officers who as Army and they have done good service often 
a rule reside In the states themselves. In the under their own Cliiefs, on the Frontier and 
larger states the Government is represented in China and in Somaliland. Secure m the 
by a Resident, in groui)s of states by an Agent knowledge that the Paramount Power udll 
to the Oovemor-General, assisted by local respect their rights and privileges, the Ruling 
Residents or Political Agents. Tliese officers Chiefs have lost the suspicion which was corn- 
form the sole channel of communication bo- mon when their position was less assured, and 
tween the Native States and the Government the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
of Ihdia and Its Foreign Department, with Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-00, and 
the officials of British India and with other of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
Native States. They are expected to advise to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adnunis- to the Crown. The improvement In the 
trative or other matters on which they may standard of native rule has also permitted the 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly Government of India largely to reduce the 
employed in the larger States under tlie Pro- degree of intorfcrence in the internal affairs 
vlnolal Governments, but in the petty states of the Native States. The new policy was 
scattered over British India the duties of the authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 
or Commissioner in whose district they lie. when he said : — 

All questions relating to the Native States “ Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
are under the special supervision of the Su- non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
preme Government, and in the personal cliarge Native State. But in guaranteeing their in- 
of the Governor-General. A proposal has been temal independence and in undertaking their 
made by the Government of India that, in view protection against external aggression it natu- 
of ibe increasing importance of tlie Native rally follows that the Imperial Government 
States, an additional Secretary, styled the has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
Political Secretary, shall be appoint^ who for the general soundness of their administra- 
sball be in special charge, under the Viceroy, tlon and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of these questions. of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 

Closer Partnership. There are also certam matters in which it is 

Events have tended gradually to draw the necessary for the Government of India to 
Paramount Power and the Native States into safeguard the interests of the community as 
closer harmony. Special care has been de- a whole as well as those of the paramount 
voted to the education of the sons of Rulhig power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
Ohlehi, first by the employment of tutors, and services of an Imperial character. But the 
afterwards by the establishment of special relationship of the Supreme Government to 
colleges lor the purpose. These are now es- the State Is one of suzerainty. The founda- 
tftbliuied at Ajmere, Rajkot, Indore and La- tion-stone of the whole system is the tecogni- 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps whose head- tion of identity of interests between the Impnlal 
quarters are at Debra Dun, imparts military Government and Durbars and the minimum of 
tpaliiing to the scions of the ruling chiefs and interference with the latter in their own affairs.** 

HYDERABAD. 

Hyderabad, the premier Native State in India, is the granatic region of the Telugus and pro- 
Is 111 the Deccan, its area Is 82,698 square miles daoing rice. 

and pppulfttion 13,874,676. The general physi- History. — In pre-historic times Hyderabad 
oal euBiimoteristios of the State are an elevated oame within the great Dravldian sone. The 
idfttoftiL divided geographically and etbnolocd- date of the Aryan oonqoest is obscure, but the 
oftlly by the Manjra and Godaveri rtvers. To dominions of Asoka 272 to 281 B.O. embraced 
the Nonli-Vcftt is the Trapmn region, peopled tbe northern and western portions of the State. 
Iqr Marathas, a country of black cotton aoB, Three great Hindu dynasm followed, thoee of 
l^uoing wheat and cotton. To the South-East tbe Pallavas, CffialOkyas and Yadavas. In 
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]294 the imiptt(ni of the Slabomedane tinder 
AlA'tid-din commenced, and thenoefor* 

ward tin the time of Aurungsebe the history of 
the State is a confosed story of struggles against 
the sorviyii^ Hindu kingdom of the South, and 
after the fedl of Vijayanagar, with each other. 
Aurungzebe stamped out the renoaina of Maho* 
medan independence of the South, and set up 
his General, Asaf Jah, of Turcoman descent, as 
Viceroy, or Subhadar of the Deccan in 1713. 
In the chaos which followed the death of Au- 
rimgsebe, Asaf Jah had no difBculty in estab- 
lishing and maintaining his independence, and 
thus founded the present House. During the 
fctruflgle between the British and the French for 
mastery in India, the !N izam finally threw in his 
lot with the British, and unshaken even by the 
excitement of the mutiny, has been so staunch 
to his engagements as to earn the title of “ Our 
Faithful Ally.’* The present ruler is H. H. Sir 
Usman All Khan Bahadur Fateh Jung, G.c.s.i. 

Thr Berars. — A most Important event in 
the history of the State occurred in November 
1902, when the Assigned Districts of Berar 
were leased in perpetuity to the British Govern- 
ment. These districts had been administered 
by the British Government on behalf of the 
Nizam since 1853 ; under the treaties of 1853 
and 1860, they wore “assigned “ without 
limit of time to the British Government to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
contingent, a body of troops kept by the Bri- 
tish Government for the Nizam's use, the sur- 
plus revenues, if any, being payable to the 
Nizam. In course of time it had become 
apparent that the maintenance of the Hydera- 
bad contingent on its old footing as a separate 
force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and 
that similarly the administration of Berar as 
a separate unit was very costly, wliile from 
the point of view of the Nizam, the precarious 
Sind fluctuatmg nature of the surplus was finan- 
cially inconvenient. The agreement of 1902 
re-affirmed. His Highness’ sovereignty over 
Berar, which instead of being indefinitely 
“ assigned ” to the Government of India, was 
leased in perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 
lakhs (nearly £167,000); the rental is for the 
present charged with an annual debit towards 
the repayment of loans made by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government of India 
Were at the same time authorised to administer 
Berar In such manner as they might think 
desirable, and to redistribute, reduce, re-organise 
and control the Hyderabad Contingent, due 
provision being made, as stipulated in the 
treaty of 1863, for the protection of His High- 
ness* dominions. In accordance with this 
aneement the Contingent ceased in March 
1908 to be a separate force ai d was re-organised 
and redistributed as an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and in October 1903 Berar was 
transferred to the administration of the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

Adhinist&ation. — T he Nizam is supreme 

the State and exercises the power of life and 
d^th over his subiects. For convenience In 
B;<hoiinl«tratk>n the Minted is the chief control- 
ling antbority in the State. To assist him there 
are four Aseikant Ministers, Financial and Pub* 
Ua Worka, Judicial, Military and Beclesiastical. 
^a aeitfani oftanportaaoe are referred to the 
<>> 1 ^ rmeb is compoMd of the Minister as 


Presideint, and the Assistant Ministers as 
Members. Business disposed of by the Ooun^ 
is immediately reported to the Nizam. The 
actual work of the departments is done by MX 
Secretaries. Below the Secretariat the State is 
divided into Subhas or Divisions, Distriots and 
Talukas. Fifteen District, 88 Taluk and nine 
Divisional Boards are at work in the Distilot. 
A Legislative Council, consisting of 23 members, 
of whom are official and 11 non-offloial. Is re- 
sponsible for making laws. The State maintains 
its own currency, the Osmania Sicca rupee with 
a subordinate coinage. In 1904 an improved 
Mahbubia rupee was struck and this exchanges 
with the British rupee at the ratio of 115 or 116 
to 100. It has its o\m postal system and stamps 
for internal purposes. It maintains its own 
Army, comprising 17,347 troops, of which 5,980 
are classed as Kegular and 11,367 as Irregnlar. 
There are in addition 1,271 Imperial ServlOB 
Troops. 

Finance. — After many vicissitudes, the 
financial position of the State is strong The 
current budget provides for a revenue of Rs. 006 
lakhs and a service expenditure of Rs. 620 lakhs. 
The prmcipal revenue lieads are Land Revenue 
293 lakhs, Berar rent (land leased in perpetuity 
to the British Government and incorporated in 
the Central Provinces) 25 lakhs ; Customs, rtc*. 
70 lakhs ; Excise 102 lakhs : Interest 35 lakhs. 

Production and Industry. — The principal 
industry of the State is agriculture, whioh 
maintains 57 ' 1 per cent, of the population. The 
common system of land tenure is ryotwarl. 
As no reliable figures are available to show the 
gross produce it is impossible to say what pro- 
portion tlie land revenue bears to It, but ft is 
collected without difficulty. The principal 
food crops are millet and rice; the staple money 
crops cotton, which Is grown extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oil-seeds. The State Is 
rich in minerals. The great Warangal coal 
measures are worked at Singarenl, but the 
efforts to revive the historic gold and diamond 
mines have met with very qualified suoeesA 
The manufacturing industries are consequent 
on the growth of cotton, and comjprise three 
spinning and weaving mills and glniilng and 
pressing factoiies in the cotton tracts. 

CoMMUNiCATiONS.~Ono hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of the broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State. At Wadi, on 
this section, the broad gauge system of the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway takes off, 
running East to Warangal and South-East 
toward Bezwada, a total length of 830 miles. 
From Hyderabad the metre ^uge Godaveri 
Railway runs North-West to Manmad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Company’s system 
391 miles. There are thus 471 miles of broad 
gauge and 391 of metre in the State. The 
Barsl Light Railway owns a short extension to 
Latur. The roads are generally inferior. 

Education. — The State maintains two 
Ciolleges. The Nizam College at Hydembad 
(first grade) Is affiliated to the Madias Univer- 
sity. The Oriental College at Hyderabad 
prepares students for the local Moolvi and 
Monshi examinations. There are 21 high 
schools, 80 middle schools, 1,041 piimafy 
schoois, and 28 speoial schools Inclo^tig a 
Medieal Sohoed In the Dominions. 

SriUth BsMdsfit—M]*. S. M. pyaser, c.8.1., 
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MYSORE. 


Ilie Bute of Mysore is surrounded on all sides 
by the Madras Presidency except on the north 
and ncnth'West where it is bounded by the 
districts of Dharwar and North Canara res- 
pectively and towards tlie south-west by (^oorg. 
His naturally divided into two regions of distinct 
eharacter ; the hill country (the Malnad) on 
the west and the wide-spreading vaiicys and 

S ains (the Maidan) on the east. The State 
IS an area of 29,461 square miles excluding 
that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangutorc and a population of 5,705,350, of 
whom over 92 per ci nt. j r* Hindus Kaiiurc«e 
is the distinctive language of the State. 

History. — T he ancient history of the country 
Is varied and interesting. Tiadition connects 
the table-land of Mysore with many n legend 
enshrined in tiie great Indian epics, the Hama- 
yana and the Mahabhurota. Coming down to 
nistoricai times, thi' nortli-castern portion of 
the country formed part ol Asoka's Empire 
in the third century li. C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andlira dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A. D. 
Mysore was ruled by ilirce dynasties, tiie north- 
western portion by the Kadambas, tlic eastern 
and nortlicru portions by tlic Pailavas and the 
central and soutliern portions by the Oangas. 
In the eleveiitli century, Mysore formed part 
of the Chola dominion, but tlic Cholas were 
driven out early In the twelfth ccntuiy by tiie 
Hoysaias, an indigenous dynasty with its capital 
at Halebid. Itic Jloysala power came to an 
end in the early part oi the lourteeiith century. 
Mysore was next connoeted wltli the Vi jayanagar 
Empire. At tiie end of the lourteeiith century, 
Mysore became assoelaUd witii the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to tlic do- 
minant empire of Vijayanagur, tlic dynasty 
attained its independence alter its dowiilall 
in 15C5. In tiie latter part of the rlgiiteeiiMi 
century the real sovereignly pasainl into the 
hands of Haidar Ail and then liis son Tippu 
Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Scrlngapatani , 
the British Government icstored tiie I5tale 
comprised wlttiin its present limits, to tiie 
ancient dynasty in the person of Maliaraja Sn 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur 111. Owing to 
the insurrections tliat biokc out in some parts 
of tiie country, tiie management was assumed 
by the British Goveinment in 1831. In 1881 
the State was restored to the dynasty in tlie 
person of Sn Chamaiajendra Wadiyar Baliadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down 
in the Instruments of Transfer. That ruler, 
with the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
K, Sesliadri Iyer, K.C.S.I., as Dewan, brought 
Mysore to a state ol great prosperity. He died 
in 1894 and was succeeded by tiie present 
Maharaja Sir Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, 
O.C.S.I., who was installed In 1902. In Novem- 
ber 1913, tire Instrument of Transfer was 
lUjtilaocd by a Treaty which indicates more 
appnmriately the relation subsisting between 
toe British Qoverument and the State of 

APMINISTBATION.— -The city of Mysore is 
the capital of the State, but Bangalore City 
is the administrative head quarters. His 
Hlfl^ess the Maharaja is the ultimate authority 
In the State and the administration is conducted 


under his control, by the Dewan and three 
Members of the Council including the Extra- 
ordinary Member. The Clilef Court consisting 
of three Judges is the highest judicial tribunal 
In the State. A Representative Assembly 
meets once a year at Mysore when the Dewan 
places before them the annual statement of 
ttnances and the measures of the State after 
winch representations are heard and considered. 
There is also a Legislative Council consisting 
of 25 members, of whom 12 arc otficials, and 13 
non-offlcials, eight elected and five nominated. 
The Council has recently been given the pri- 
vileges of interpellation and discussion of the 
State budget. All the Imjiortant branches 
of tlie administration arc controlled by separate 
heads of departments. For adu inistrative 
purposes, the State Is divided into 8 districts 
and subdivided into 68 talukas, each district 
being under a Deputy Commissioner and District 
Magistrate and each taluk under an Amildar 
anJ sut oidl'iate iMagislrutc. Tlie St ito imin- 
tains a military force of 3,202 including 516 
in the Impel lal Service llegiment (Cavalry), 
whit h is cn active servic , and 480 in the 
Imperial Service Transport Corps. 

'Jhc ca'h balance at the begi ning of 1915-16 
was 72 lakhs, total receipts during the year 
w. re Its. 285 lakh- anl total disbur.i iiient 261 
lakhs. 'I'ho principal revenue h ads ari^ 

I and 111 venue lls. 105 lakh-. ; Miniug Royaity 
and Leases Rs. 3 9 lakhs; Forest revenue 
Rs. 30 lakhs ; Excise Rs. 55 lakhs : Stamps 
Rs 11 lakhs; Railway- Rs. 16 lakhs; and 
Electric Bower Rs 23 lakh .. Mysore iiays an 
ar nua! subsidy of Rs. 35 lakhs to the Biitish 
Gov. rnmont. 

Economic Conferences.— The Mysore Econo- 
mic Conference was organised in June 1911 with 
the object of creating and keeping alive public 
interest in matters connected with the economic 
progress of the State by a frequent intercluinge 
of views and discuaslons among those compe- 
tent to deal w'ltl) them and iii order to associate 
men of enlightcnincut, public spirited citizens, 
prominent agiiculturists, merchants and others 
with the officers of Government in such deli- 
berations, The Conference meets annually at 
! Mysore dmring the festivities in connection 
with His Highness the Maharaja's birthday. 
It has tliree Gential Committees dealing with 
questions connected witli Agriculture. Education 
and Industries and Commerce, District Com- 
mittees in the several districts, and progress 
eoinniiltees iu talukus ami lowns 

AGRICULTURE.— Nearly tliree-fourths of the 
population ore empioy<a in agriculture and the 
general system of land tenure Is Ryotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, join, 
millets, gram and sugarcane and the chief 
fibres uix cotton and sau-lienip. Over 28,()()0 
acn 8 an' under mulberry, the silk industry bring 
the most profitable in Mysore next to gold 
mining. A Diri ctor of Scrl-culture has recent- 
ly been appointed. The Department of Agri- 
culture which was recently reorganised on a 
large scale Is popularising agriculture on 
soientiflo lines by means of demoostratiomi. 
Investigations and experiments. 

Industries. — A separate denartoient of 
Industries and OomxiMroe has been o r c at o d 
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witti A view to improve the existing Indostrles 
and to provide exp^t advice and otlier facilities 
for the starting of new industries in the State. 
The manufacturing Industries Include 12 cotton 
ginning mills, S cotton presses, 2 cotton mills, 
,i silk matures and 2 woollen mills. Tnerti are 
also 4 011 mills, 11 rice mills, 9siigar mills, 4 brick 
and tiles factories, 3 cigar factories, 3 tannerk s, 
If) mechanicaJ workshops, 2 distilleries, 1 iron 
and steel works, 1 silk reeling house, 4 flour 
mills, 2 boncmeal factories, 3 coffee curing 
works, 3 dyeing factories, 2 hosierifs, 1 brewery, 
}2iron and brass foundaries, 1 lacquer work, 2 
taxidermic works, 4 saw mills, 1 weaving factory, 

1 pharmaceutical works. 1 soap factory, 1 wood 
turning and 1 lithographic press. For purposes 
of experiment, a sandalwood oil factory and a 
soap factory have been started by Govcmnn nt. 
A button factory and a Home Industries Insti- 
tute have also been sanctioned. In addition 
there are 38 pumping plants for irrigation. 
{i<‘sidc.s, 30 mines were at work during 1914 — 
15 for gold, 3 for maTigancse, 5 for chrome ore. 

2 for mica and 5 for other minerals. The value 
of gold pmduen'd Ia<-t year was nearly 324 lakhs 
A Chamber of Commerce has recently been 
started. 

Banking. — In 1913, a State-aided bank 
called the Bank of Mysoic was started with 
its head quarters In Bangalore and agencies 
at many ol the important places in the State. 
Ik'sides this there are two central Co-operative 
Banks and 15 Federal Banking Unions and 811 
co-operative societies working. 

Communications.— The Railway system 
radiates from Bangalore, various branches of 
the Madras and Souttiern Maiiratta Railway 
running through the State. 'J'he length of the 
lines owi ed by the State and worked under 
contract by the Company is 411 'I? miles, of 
whl<-h 9*88 are of broad gauge and tlie rest 
metre gauge. A District Board Railway from 
Bowringpet to Kolar (11 miles) was opened in 
lk*C('mter 1913. A Light Railway from Y«-la- 
hanka to Chikballapiir and a Tramway from 
Tarikere to Narasimharajapura have also been 
opened. Several othiT projects have been 
prepared and good progress has been made on 
some of them. 

Education. — A separate University for 
Mysore has been started from 1st July 3 910. 


The Mystnre University is a federatitm of tile 
Central College at Bangalore, and the Ifalia- 
raja’s College at Mysore, under a oommon Gov- 
ernment with headquarters at Mysore. An Im- 
portant feature is that students will undergo a 
coume of three years in the University, but th«y 
will be admitted to the University only after a 
year’s training in collegiate High Schools. The 
two colIcg(s are clhciently equipped and orga- 
nised and there is a training college for men 
located at Mysore. Ihere is also a college tor 
women at Alysore, i.e., the Maliarani’s College. 

With the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion in select towns and the increase in the num 
ber of village schools, primary education bag 
during recent years n'ade . onsiderable advance. 
Schools have been started for imparting instruc- 
tion in agricultural, commercial, engineering 
and other technical subjects. Adult education 
and vacntional trsinirig have also been taken in 
hand. 'Jhere were altogether In 1914-15, 4 278 
public and 1,859 pnvate educational iustitntlOT* 
in the State. This gives one school tD every 
4' 89 square miles of the area and to every 980 
Inhabitants. 

Places op Intekest. — Mvsore Citv, the 
capital, is a modern city hid out With fine 
roads and suburbs. The prominent buildings 
I are the Palace, the Chaninrajendra Technlool 
Institute, Government House, the MuharaJaV 
< oUege, the Maharani’s College and the Oriental 
Lihraij. 

Banga’ore, the largest city In the State and 
the commercnl and manufacturing centre, 
stands on a ttble land, 3,(X)0 bet above the 
sea a-) I IB noted for its salubrious climate and 
liixunant gardens. The principal places of 
interest ore the Publ.c Offices, the Central 
College bulidii gs, the Museum, the LaJ *Bi^. 
the Jndhn Institute of Science and the Indian 
Sanskrit Institute. 

The' h storic town of Seringa pn tarn, the 
famous Jog F Hs, the Kolar Gold Fields, the 
Siva^amudram Falls and Bclur, Somnathpur and 
Halebid w.th their temples of exquisite architec- 
ture, are some of the other important plaoee 
of intt'rcT>t in the Stale. 

liesideiit in Mysore and Chief Coiniri»8ion$t 
of Coorg.—Uy. Cobb, C.S.I., C.I.E., 

Dewan- Sir M. Visvesaraya, B.A., K.C.LE. 


BARODA. 

The State of Baroda Is situated partly in sidered as the founder of the present ruling 
Gujarat and partlv in Kathiav^ar. It is divided family, greatly distinguished himself. 8o»- 
mto four disthict blocks : (J) the southern ghad wa« the headquarters till 178«. Slnec 
listnet of Navsan near the mouth of the Tapti 1723 Pilaji remilarlv lericl tribute in Gujarat, 
nver, and mo'-tlv surrounded by British terri- Hi.s son Damaji finally captured Baroda In 
tory ; (23 central! district. North of the Nar- 1734, singe when it has always lieen in the 
bacla, in which lies Bamdu, the capital city: haiid^ of the Oaikwars; but Mughal authority 
(3) to the North ol Ahmedabad, the listrlct of in Gujarat did not end until the fall of Ahmeda- 
Kadi; and (4> to the West, in the Peninsula bad in 175.3. after which the country was 
of Kathiawar, the district of Amrell, formed of dirided between the Oalkwar and the Peshwa. 
^cattereil tracts of land. The area of the In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of thr* 
State is 8,182 square miles ; tbe population Is Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
over two million^, of whom over four-fifths Shah, he continued to add to his terrltorr. 
are Hindus. He died in 1768 leaving the suceesslon in dls- 

IliOTOEy.— The history of the Baroda State pute between two rixal sons. He was sue-, 
as such dates from the break-up of tbe Mughal ceedrd In turn bv h*B sons Savajf Rao 1. 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujarat Fattosing Rao, Manajl Bao and Go/ind BIM 9 . 
took rlaee in 1705, and in this and later Tbe la^it died in 1S(H), and was Bifo«.’eeded by 
ioennttooB FUali Gaikwar, who may be eon- Anand Bao. A period of political Instahility 
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eoBoed wbioh was aaded in 1802 by the help 
of the Bombay Qovemmeut, who established 
the antboiltir of Anand Rao at Baioda. 
Byatteaty of 1805 between the BrltUh Go- 
vamroent and Baroda, it was arranged inter 
aHm that the foreign policy of the State should 
be oondueted by the British, and that all 
difBerenoes with the Feshwa should be similarly 
arcan^. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British daring the wars with Baji Eao Pcohwa, 
the Pindari hordes and HoUcar. But from 
1820 to 1841, when Basraji Eao 11. wa^ Gaikwar, 
diiterences arose between the two Govern- 
ments, which were settled by Sir James 
Camac, Governor of Bombay in 1843 
Ganpat Eao succeeded Sayaji Eao in 1847 
During bis rule, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Go- 
vernment. Wis successor Ehande Eao, who 
ascended the Oadi in 1856, introduced many 
reforms. He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny. He was suc^'ccdcd by his brother Malhar 
Eao in 1870. Malhar Eao was deposed in 
1875 for notorious misconduct ” and “ g'oss 
misgovern men t,** but the suggestion that he 
bad instigated the attempt to poison Col. 
Phayr^ the Resident, was not proved, Sayaji 
Bao III., a boyol 13 years of age, who was 
descended from a distant branch of the family, 
was adopted as heir of Ehaudo llao in 1875 
and is the present Gaikwar. He was Invested 
with foil powers in 1881 . 

Adwinistration.- An executive council, 
oonsisting of the principal oflOicers of the State, 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
ooutrol of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewon and other oflQcers. A number of 
departments have been formed, which are 
presided over bv officials corresponding to 
those in British tndia. Ihe State is divided 
Into four prants each of which is subdivided 
into Mahals and Peta Mahals of which there 
are in all 42. Attempts have for some years 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
village panchayats have boon formed which 
form part of a scheme for local self-government. 
There is a Legi«lati\e Department, under a 
Legal Remembrancer, wlilch is responsible for 
making laws. There is also a Legislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected men«ber8. 
A High Court at Baroda possesses jurisdiction 
over the whole of the State and hears all final 
appeals from the decisions of the High Court, 
appeals lie in certain cases, to the Maharaja, 
wiw decides them on the advice of the Husur 
Kyaya Sabha. The State Army consists of 5,084 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces. 

Fikanoh.— I ll 1914-15, the total receipts of 
the State were Rs. 192 lakhs and the disburse- 
ments Rs. 14S lakhs. The principal Revenue 


heads were: — Land Revenue, Rs. 110 lakhs; 
ADkari, Rs. 19 lakhs; Opium, Rs. 16 lakhs; 
Railways, Rs. 8 lakhs; Interest Rs. 7 lakhs; 
Tribute from other States, Rs. 6 lakhs. British 
Currency was Introduced in 1901. 

PRODumoN AND INDUSTRY.*— Agriculture 
and pasture support 63 per cent, of the people. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 
castor-oil, rapeseed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, 
tobacco, sugarcane, maize, and garden crops. 
The greater part of the State is held on ryottouri 
tenure. Ihe State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songir, 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
worked. There are 34 industrial or commer- 
cial concerns in the State registered under the 
State Companies' Act. There are four Agri- 
cultural Banks and 307 Co-operative Societies 
in Baroda. 

Communications.— The B. B. & C. I. Railway 
crosses part of the I>]avsari and Baroda prants, 
and the Eajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
through the Kadi prant. A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants, in addition to which the 
Tapti Valley Railway and the Baroda-Godhra 
Chord line (B. B. & C. I.) Tas*^ through the 
State. The Railways constructed by the 
State are 486 miles in length and 143 miles 
are under construction. Good roads are not 
numerous. 

Education. — The Education Department 
controls 3,141 institutions of different kinds, 
m 65 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College Is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schcois, and schools for special classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and imclean castes. The 
State \a “in a way pledged to the policy of 
free and compulsory primary education.”^ It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Ten per cent, of the population is 
returned in the census as literate. Total 
expense on Education is about Rs. 18 lakhs. 

Capital City. — Baroda City with the can- 
tonment has a ponulation of 99,345. It con- 
tains a public park, a number of fine public 
buildings, palaces and offices ; and it is crowded 
with Hindu temples. The cantonment Is to the 
North-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. An 
Improvement Trust has been formed to work 
In Baroda City and has set itself an ambitious 
programme. 

Ruler. — His Highness Farzand-l-Ehas-i- 
Dowlat-i-Inglishia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar Sena Ehas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
O.O.B.I., Maharaja of Baroda. 

Reside — Lt.-Col. L. Impey, O.i.E, 

Acting Dewan — Manubhal N. Mehta. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 

In this Agency are included the Native States Mahomedans of the Sunni sect. The country 
of Kalat, Eiiaran and Las Bela. The Khan of is sparsely populated, the total number 
XaJbt to bead of the Baluchistan trfoal chiefs being about 336,423. It derives its cUef Im- 
whoee territories are comprised under the follow- portance from its position with r^ard to Af- 
ing divisions: — Jhalawan, Sarawan, Makran, gbanistan on the north-western frontier of 
Eiobhl and Domki-Eaherl-Umrani. These British India. The retottons of Kalat with the 
distiiots form what may be termed Kalati Brittoh Government are governed by two tree- 
Bainditotaa, and occupy an area of 54,718 ties of 1854 and 1876, by the latter of which the 
8<iiiaie miles. The inhabitants of the country Khan agreed to act in subordinate co-opeEatkm 
are either Brahoto or Baluchis, both bei^ with the Brittoh Oovmunent. lliere are. 
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Hiowevor, agieements with jBodat in connection 
Vwitii the constraotlon of the Indo-European 

■ telegraph the cession of Jurisdiction on the 
m railways and in the Bolan Pass, and the pcnna- 

■ nent lease of Quetta, l^ushki and ^asirabad 

■ The Ehan is assisted in the administration of the 
I State by a Political Adviser lent by the British 
I Government. The Governor-General's Agent 
I in Baluchistan conducts the relations between 
f the Government of India and the Khan, and 
[ txercises his general political supervision over 

the district. The revenue of the State is about 
' R8.10,47,214. The present Khan is. His Highness 
Mir Sir Mahmucf Khan of Kalat, g.c.i.e. | 
He was bom in 1864. 

Kharan extends in a westerly and south- 
westerly direction from near Nushki and Kalat 
to the Persian border. Its area is 18,565 square 
miles, it has a population of 22,663 and an 
annual average revenue of about Es. 90,000. 

The Chief of Kharan, Sardar Sir Nauroz 
Khan, k.c.i.e., died in June 19(>9, and was 
succe^ed by his son, Sardar Yakub Khan. 
The attitude of the new chief towards Govern- 
ment, and his administration generally were 


unsatisfaotory. In 1911, he was murdeicii 
by the sepoys of his guard. Some tioubh* 
was caused by an uncle of the murdered chief, 
who declared himself Chief, but the Goveni' 
ment of India finally recomised the succeaiioa 
of a son, Mir Habibulla Khan, and approved 
I measures for the adimnistration of the State 
during his minority. 

Las Bela is a small State occupying the vaUey 
and delta of the Purall river, about ^ miles 
of the Sind boundary. Area 7,132 square miles ; 
population 61,205, chiefly Sunni Mahomedans, 
estimated revenue about Es. ^26,256. The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
conduct the administration of his State in 
accordance witli the advice of the Governor- 
General’s Agent. This control is exercised 
through the Political Agent in Kalat 
The Jam also employs an approved 
Wazir, to whose advice he is subject and who 
generally assists him in the transaction of State 
business. 

Agent to the Govemor-Oeneral for Baluchi- 
stan: — Lieut.-Col. Sir John Eamsay, K.O.I.E.. 
c s.i. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Eajputaua is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 130,462 square 
miles, which includes 18 Native States, two 
chiefships, and the small British province of 
Ajmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the west by 
Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State of 
Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zig-zag line. Of the Native States 
17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur and Bholpur) are 
Jat, and one (Tonk) is Mahomedan. The chief 
adn^istrative control of the British district is 
vested ex-offi,cio in the political ofllcer, who holds 
the post of Goveraor-Gcneral’s Agent for the 
supervision of the relations between the several 
Native States of Eajputana and the Government 
of India. For administrative purposes they are 
divided into the following groups : — Alwar 
Agency ; Bikanir Agency, Eastern Eajputana 
Agency, 3 States (Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli); 
Haraoti and Tonk Agency, 8 States (principal 
States Bundl and Tonk) ; Jaipur Residency, 
3 States (principal State, Jaipur) ; Kotah and 
Jhalawar Agency, 2 States ; Mewar Residency ; 
Southern Eajputana States Agency, 4 States 
(principal State, Banswara) ; Western llaj- 
putana States Agency ; 3 States (principal 
States, Marwar and Sirohi). 

The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravali Hills lie higher and 
more futile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

OoxinTinoA3iON8.~-The total length of rail- 
ways in Bajputaaa is 1.576 miles, of which 789 
sre the pnqmty of tim British Government. 
The Batonh^-Malwa (Oovecnineiit) runs from 
Ahmedabad to Baadikui ana fEom there bran- 


ches to Agra and Delhi. Of the Native State 
railways the most important is the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner line from Marwar Junction to Hyd^a- 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

Inhabitants. — Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriooftura ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maint-Alned by the preparation and supply of 
material substances ; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 6 per 
cent, and commerce for 2J per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Eaiputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malls, and 
Balais. The Rajputs are, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as Integral families of pure desookt, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there Is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distin^sbed from a caste) in India which 
docs not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Rajput stools. 

The population and area of the States are as 
follows : — 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
mUes. 

Population 

in 

1911. 

Mewar Reaidency — 



Udaipur 

12,958 

1,298,776 

Banswara 

1,946 

165,463 

Dungarpui ,. 

1,447 

159,192 

62,704 

Partabgarh . . 

886 

WetUm Statet ReHdenty — 


2,057, 6SS 
88^1 

Jodhpur 

Jaisalmer 

84,968 

16,062 

Sirohi 

1,964 

18h4«7 
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Home of State. 

Area in 
square 
ndles. 

Population 

in 

1911. 

Jaipur Reriiency — 



Jaipur 

Ki^angarh . . 

15,579 

2,636,674 

858 

87,191 

Lawa 

JO 

2.564 

Baraoti-Tonk Agtncu— 
Bundi 

2,220 

218,730 

Tonk 

l.JtJ 

303,181 

Shahpura 

40.') 

47,397 

Bastem States Agencn— 


626,66,3 

Bharatpur 

1,982 

Bholpur 

1,].55' 

270,973 

EArauli 

1.242 

156,786 

Kotah-Jhahiwar Agefuy — 


639.089 

Kotah 

5,684 

Jhalawar 

810 

06,271 

Bikaner 

23,31 1 

700,983 

Alwar 

3,141 

791,688 

- 1 


Udaipor State, (aleo called Meywar) was 
foundejrin about 1559. The capital city is Udai- 
pur, which is beautifully situated on the slope 
of a low ridge, the sunmnt of which is crowned 
by the Maharajah’s palace, and to the north 
and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake In the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It Is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chitor llailway, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The present ruler is His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sir Fateh Singh 
Bahadur, G.s.s.i., g.c.i.e., who was bom In 1849 
and succeeded in 1884. He is the head of the 
Seesodla Rajputs. The administration is 
carried on by the Maharana, assisted by two 
ministerial officers who foim the chief executive 
department in the State. The revenue and 
expenditure of the State are now about £0 and 
28 lakhs a year respectively. Udaipur is rich 
in minerals which are little worked. Us archaeo- 
logical remains arc numerous, and stone inscrip- 
tions dating from the third century have 
been found. 

Bans wars State, the southernmost in 
Bajputana, became a separate State about 
1627. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century Banswara became more or less subject 
to the Marathas. and paid tribute to the Raja 
of Dhar. In 1812 the Maharawal offered to 
become tributary to the British Government on 
condition of the expulsion of the Marathas, but 
no definite relations were fo med witii him 
till the end of 1818. The present ruler is His 
Hl^ness Maharawal Sri Frith i Singh Baliadur, 
who was bom in 1888 and snccecded ills father 
in 1018. The normal revenue is about 4 lakhs 
and the expenditure about .‘J lakhs. The art a 
of the State is 1,946 square miles, and the popu- 
lation 187,468. 

Dottgarpnr State, with Banswara, for* 
mflfiy comprised the country called the Pagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
As in other States, inhabited by hill tribes, it 
beeame necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhllls. The State represents the 
Qaiilki of the eldest branch of the Sisodiyas 
and dates its. separate existence from about 
the elese of tlw 12th Century, when 


Mahup, the rightful heir to the CSilUcr 
ihiono, migrated to these parts. The prescat 
Chief is His Highness BaI Bayan Maharawal 
Shri Sir Bijeyisnghji Saheb Bahadur, K. o. 1. 
bom In 1887 and succeeded in 1896. During 
his minority the State was administered by a 
Political Officer, a chief Executive Officer 
and a Consultative Council of two. No railway 
line crosses the territory, the nearest railway 
station, Udaipur, being 60 miles distant. Ee- 
venue about 3 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthai, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a dehcendant ot Itana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh. In the tmie ol Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Sa/im Sluifii lU. 72, /('O, (wnich then being 
coinedin the SUti' Miiit wa;- Itgal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States) in lieu of 
K«. 16,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
then entend Into was sub-equently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh tn aty, by 
which the State was taken under protection, 
was made in 1818. The tribute to Holkar is 
paid tiirough the British Gov(‘m merit, and In 
1904 was converted to Rs. 30,:{60 Britishcurrf ncy. 
The present ruler is His Highjuss Maharawat 
Sir Ragliunath Singh Bahadur, K c.i.K., who was 
born in 1859 and succet’d<'d in 1890. The 
State is governed by tile Mahrawal with the 
help of a Minister, and, in judicial matters, 
of a Committee of clove n members stvled the 
Raj Sabha or State Council. Revenue about 
4 lakhs : expenditure nearly 3} lakhs. Th^ 
ftriancia] administration Is now under the direct 
sujicrvision of the State. 

Jodhpur State, the largest in Rajputana, 
also called Marwar, consists largely of desolate, 
sandy country. 'J'he Waliaraja of Jodhpur is 
the head of the Rathor Clan of Rajputs and 
claims descent from Rama the deified king of 
Ajodhya. The earliest known king of the clan 
lived in the sixth century from which time on- 
wards their history is fairly clear. The foun- 
dation of Jodhpur dates from about 1212, and 
the foundations of Jodhpur City were laid In 
1459 by Kao Jodha. The State came under 
British protection in 1818. In 1839 the British 
Government had to interfere owing to misrule, 
and the same tiling occurred again in 1868. 
Jaswant Singh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State. His son Sardar Singh was invested 
with powers in 1898, the minority rale having 
biM'n carried on by his uncle Maharaja 8ii 
Pratab Singh. He died in 1911 and was suc- 
c(?eded by his eldest son Maharaja Sumer Singh 
Bahadur, who was then 14 years of ag(‘. The 
administration of the State was carried on 
by a Council of Regency appointed by the 
Government, presided over by Major-General 
Maharaja Sir Pratab Singh, who abdicated the 
Gadi of Idar to carry on as Regent the refonuf 
In Jodhpur which he had bf^gun In the time of 
his nephew Maharaja Sir Sardar Singh Bahadur. 
On the outbreak of the European War both the 
Maharaja and the Regent offered their services 
and were allowed to proceed to the Front. The 
young Maharaja waa, for his services at the 
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ITront, honoured with an Honorary Lteutrnanf- 
in the British Army, and was Invested 
With full ruling powers in 1910 when the 
ftegcncy terminated. Buvenue 80 lakhs ; 
sxpeuiditure 60 lakhs. 

Jaisahner State ia almost entirely a sandy 
mate torming part of the great Indian Desert, 
'he Chiefs of Jaisalmcr belong to the Jadon 
Ian and claim descent from Krishna, .laisal* 
ler City was founded in 1156, and the State was 
taken under British protection in 1818. In 1844, 
after the British conquest of Sind the forts of 
Shahgarh, Qarsia, and Ghotaru, which had 
formerly belonged to Jaisalmer, were restored to 
the State. The present Chief is His Highness 
Mflkharajadhlraja Maharawal Shri Jawahar- 
Singh ji Bahadur. Be venue about four lakhs. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora ilajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425. The city sutlered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this w'as disallowed and British protection 
was granted In 1853. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajah Dhiraj ftfaharao Sir Kesri 
Singh Baliadur, o.c.i.K., K.O.i.E. The State Is 
nilcd by the Maharao with the assistance of a 
Diwan and other officials. Bevenuo about 
7 lakhs ; expenditure 6 lakhs. 

Jaipur State is the fourth largest in Baj* 
putana. It cousists, for the most part, of level 
and open country. The Maharaja of Jaipur is 
the iicad of the Kachwaha clan of Ilajputs, 
which claims descent from Kusa, the son of 
llama, king of Ajodhya, and the liero of the 
famous cjiic poem the Bamayana. The dy- 
nasty in Eastern llajputana dates from about 
the middle of the twelfth century, when Amber 
was made tlie capital of a small State. The 
Chiefs of tliat State acquired fame as generals 
under the Mughals in later centuries, one of the 
best known being Sawai Jai Singh In the 
eighteenth century who was remarkable for his 
'tcicntiflc knowledge and skill. It was he who 
moved the capital from Amber and built the 
present city of Jaipur and elevated the State 
above the principalities around. On his death 
d part of tlie State was annexed by the Jats of 
Bliaratpur and Internal disputes brought Jaipur 
to great confusion. British protection was 
extended to Jaipur in 1818, but the State con- 
tinued to be disturbed and a Council of llegency 
was appointed, which governed up to 1851, when 
Maharaja Ram Singh assumed full powers. He 
nominated as his successor Kaim Singh who 
succeeded in 1880, under the name of Sawai 
Madho Singh II, and is the present ruler. He 
was born In 1861, and, In consideration of his 
outh, the administration was at first conducted 
y a Council under the joint presidency of the 
Ufaharala and the Political Agent. He was 
luvested with full powers In 1882. In 1887, his 
s.aiQte was raised from 17 to 19 guns as a personal 
distinction, followed In 1896 by two additional 
funs. In 1888 he was created a O.c. 8 . 1 . In 
1901 a O.O.I.IR., and in 1903 a a.o.v.o. In 1904 
ho was made honorary colonel of the 18th Raj- 
puts, and in 1911 a Midor Oemnd. la 1908 he 
wao presented with the Hoaoiney degree of 


LL.D. of Edinburgh Univentty and in 191& 
made a Donat of the Order of the Hospital m 
St. John of Junisalem. Among important 
events of His Highness's rule may be men- 
tioned the raising of the Imperial Service 
lYansport Corps in 1889-90; the construction 
^ of numerous irrigation works, hospitals and 
dispensaries ; and the gift of 25 lakhs as an 
endowment to the Indian People’s Famine 
Relief rriist. His Highness has contributed 
about 8 lakhs to various War funds, and 10 
machine guns as a thank-offering for the re- 
covery of H, M. the King from his accident in 
France. Jaipur City is the largest town in 
Uajpulana and is one of the few eastern cities 
laid out on a regular plan. It contains, in addi- 
tion to the Maharaja’s Palace, many fine build- 
ings. The administration of the State is 
carried on by the Maiiaraja assisted by a Council 
of ten members. The military force consists of 
an Imperial Service Transport Corps which has 
twice served in Frontier campaigns and in" the 
present war, and about 5,000 infantry, 700 
cavalry and 800 artillerymen. 'Ihe normal 
revenue is about 65 lakhs; expenditure about 
59 lakhs. 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Baj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other ; the 
northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
Hat and fertile. The Chiefs of Kishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, 
whose second son founded the town of Kishan- 
garh in 1611. The State was brought under 
British protection In 1818. After various 
dlspiitos necessitating British mediation, the 
State entered into good hands and was well ruled 
during the latter i)art of the nineteenth century. 
The present ruler is Major ills Highness Mahara- 
jadhiraja Sir Madan Singh B? h, dur, K C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., Umdai Rajhal-Buland Makan, who 
was born in 1884 and was invested with powers 
in 1905. He administers the State with the 
help of a Council of three members. His High- 
ness served in France in 1911-1.5 and was men- 
tioned in despatches by Field-Marshal Lord 
French Revenue 5.7 lakhs; Expenditure 4.6 
lakhs. 

Lawa State, or taknrat, of Rajpatana is 

a separate chicfsliip under the protection of tlie 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It Eortnerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur*s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thakurs of 
T.awa belonged to the Karuka sept of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Manf^ 
Singh, was born In 1873, and succeeded to the 
estate in May, 1802. Revenue about Bs. 11,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of llajputana. The Chief of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sept of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sept has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as HaraotL The State was 
founded in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Matwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the 
medan emperon in the sixteenth oentary. In 
later tii^ It was constant^ ravaged by the 
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Maiatbas and Ptndaries and came under British during the Mutiny. The i^eaent chief is a 
proteoticm fn 1818 at which time it was paying mmor, Maharaja Sawai Klshua Singh Bahadur^ 
tribute to Holkar. The present ruler of this who was bom in 1899 and succeeded in the 
Stati^whioh is administered by the Maharao following year, his father, Bam Singh, having 

S ft and a (^uncil of 6 in an old-fashioned but been deposed for the murder of one of his ser- 
Ddar manner — is His Highness Maharao Baja vants. The administration is carried on by a 
Kaghubir Singh Bahadur, q.o.i.e., q.o.v.o., Council of four members presided over by a 
K.d.S.1. He was born in 1809 and succeeded in Political Ag(‘nt. Bevenue 31 lakhs : ETcpendl- 
1^9. Bevenue about 10 lakhs : Expenditure turc 28 lakiis. 

9*0 lakhs. 

■r. i .1 > ^ • X j Dholpur State, the easternmost State In 

Took State— Partly In Bajputana and partly Hajputana, has changed hands an unusual 

In Central India, consists of six districts sepa- number of times. It was occupied by the Brl- 
rated from each other. The ruling family tish in 1803 and restored to the Gwalior Chief 
belongs to the Pathans of Afghans of the Buner ^iio formerly owned it, but bv a fresh arrange- 
iMbe. The founder or the dynasty was A^r ment of 1805 it was constituted a State ^th 
K]mn,a General in the army of Holkar at the other districts and made over to Maharaj Bana 
end of the eighteenth century. He received a Kirat Singh, in exchange for his territory of 
conditional guarantee of the lands he held under (johad which was given up to Sindhia. The 
the Alihans from Holkar in 1817. His son was ruling family are Jats of the Bamraolia clan, the 
deposed in 1867 owing to imsrule. The present latter name being derived from a place near 

rmOT of the State is His Higlmess Nawab Sir Agra where the family held land in the twdfth 

Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, g.c.i.e. century. The present chief — who is assisted 
The administration is conducted by the Nawab in the administration by three Ministers— is 
and a Council of four members : but the Poll- h. H. Maharaj Bana Udalbhan Singh Lokinder 
tlcal Agent takes an active part in the guidance Bahadur. He was bom in 1893 and succeeded 
of the administration and the finances— owing 1 ^ iqh, Bevenue 15 lakhs ; Expenditure 12 
to the indebtedness of the State. Revenue lakhs. 

11 lakhs : Expenditure 9 lakhs. 

Shahpnra Chiefship Is a small pastoral Karauli State is a hilly tract in Easton^ 
State. The rulmg family helopcs to the See- Bajputima, of Which the ruler is the head of the 
sodia clan of Rajputs. The tSI^^hip came into Jadon clan of Rajputs who claim direct descent 
existence about 1029, being A grant from the from Krislma and were at one time very power- 
Bmperor Shah Jahan to one Sujan Singh. The iul On the decline ot tlio Mughal power the 
present Chief is Sir Nahar Singh, K.c.l.l., who subjugated by th(‘ MaratJias, but by 

succeeded by adoption in 1870 and received treaty of 1817 it was taken under British 
full powers in 1876. In addition to holding Pioteetlon. Its subsequent hist/ory isofinter- 
Sbahpura by grant from the British Government ‘‘st ehlefiy for a famous adojition case, in 1852. 
the Baja Dhlraj possesses the estate of Kachhola 'A’h*' present ruler is H. H. Maliaraja Sir Banwar 
tn Udaipur for which he pays tribute and does Ueo Bahadur, g v.i k.. who was bom in 
formal service as a great noble of that State. 1864, installed in 1889, and invested with jiowers 
aevenue 3 lakhs ; Expenditure 2*6 lakhs. hi 3 889. Ho is assisted by a council of two 

members. Revenue 5 lakhs ; Expenditure 4*4 
Bharatpur State consists largely of an laklis. 
mmense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 

;anga and other rivers. It passed into the Kotah State belongs to the Hara sept of 
lands of Mahomed Ghori at the end of the the clan of Chaulian Rajputs, and the early 
welfth century and for 500 years was held by history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
whatever dynasty ruled in Delhi. The present identical with that of the Bundi family from 
niling family are Jats, of the Slnsinwal clan, which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
vho trace their pedigree to the eleventh century, separate State dates from 1625. It came under 
The Bliaratpiir ruling family is of the Sinsinwal British protection in 1817, but a dispute as to 
ian named so after their old village Binsinl. the succession made armed intervention neoes- 
Sharatpur was the first State in Bajputana, sary in 1321 when the Maharao was defeated at 
‘Xcept Dholpur, that made alliance With the the battle of Mangrol. This dispute (due to the 
kitish Government in 1803, helped Lord Lake fact that an arrangement had been made by 
vith 5,000 horse in his conquest of Agra and which one person — Zalim Singh — ^was recog- 
lattle of Laswari ^^hl‘rein the Marahta power nized as the titular chief and another — Umeed 
i^fts entirely brokc'n and received five districts Singh — ^as the guaranteed actual ruler) broke 
« reward tor the service. In 1804, however, out again in the thirties when it was decided 
^ratpur sid(*d with Jaswant Bao Holkar with the consent of the Chief of Kotah to dls- 
.gaiust the Government which resulted in a member the State and create a new principality 
with the (Jovemment. Peace Was re- of Jhalawar as a separate provision for the 
stablished in 1805 under a treaty of alliance descendants of Zalim Singh. The present ruler 
ad It continues in force. The State, being is H. H. Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, 
carped by Durjan Sal in 1825, tlie British G.C.S.I., G.O.I.B., who was bom in 1873 ana 
iDVenuoont took the amsc of the rightful heir Invested with full powers in 1896. In adminis- 
Itlluucaja Balwant Singh Sahab. Bharatjpur tration he is assist by a Diwan. The most 
rag beuteged by Lord Combermerc and, as the Important event of his has been the reeto- 
dthfal aabjects almost all joined the British ration, on the deposition of the late chief of the 
kfiny, the zesult could not be otherwise than Jhalawar State, of 15 out of the 17 distrMe 
spt^ ot Itie Capital and restoratimi of the which had been ceded in 1888 to form that 
tate to ita fif^ttfai owner. Bharatpur ren* nzindlnaUty. Bevenue 81 lakhs : BspenditBre 
ered vahiBhle service to the British Government |0 ialras. 
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Jhalwar Stata <for history see under 
Eotab) consists of two separate tracts in the 
sout^-east of Bajputana. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Bajputs. The last 
ruler was deposed for misgovemment in 1896, 
part of the State was reassigned to Kotah, and 
Kunwar Bhawani Singh, son of Thakur Chhatar- 
sal of Fatehpur, was selected by Government 
to be the Chief of the new State. He was bom 
in 1874 and was created a K.c.s.i. In 1908. He 
is assisted in administration by a Council, and 
has done much to extend education in the State. 
Revenue 5 lakhs. 

Bikaner State, the second largest in 
Rajputana, consists largely of sandy and ill- 
watered land. It was founded by Bika, a 
Rathor Rajput, the sixth son of a Cliief of Mar- 
war, in the 15th century. Rai Singh, the first 
Raja, was one of Akbar’s most distinguished 
generals, and buUt the main fort of Bikaner. 
Throughout the 18th century there was constant 
fighting between Bikaner and Jodhpur. In 
1818 the Maharaja invited the assistance of 
British troops to quell a rebellion, and subse- 
quently a special force had to be raised to deal 
with the dacoits on the southern borders of the 
State. The Thakurs of the State continued to 
give trouble up to the eighties. The present 
chief is Colonel H. H. Mahamjah Sir Ganga 
Singh Baliadur, G.o.S.l., g.o.i.b., a.d.c. to the 
King, who was born inl880 and invested with full 
powers in 1898. Ho raised an Imperial Service 
Camel Corps which served in China and Somali- 
land, and His Highness served in the former 
campaign himself, being mentioned in dcs- 
;^tohe8. In 1900 he was awarded the first class 
Kaisar-i-Hiud medal for the active part he took 
in relieving the great famine of 1899-1900. Ho 
is an honorary ll.d. of Cambridge. In adminis- 
tration His Highness is assisted by five secre- 
taries, to each of whom are allotted certain 
departments ; and there Is a council of five 
members which is primarily a judicial body, 
but is consulted in matters of importance. 
The normal revenue is Rs. 26 lakhs and the 
expenditure 21 lakhs : there arc debts. 
A coal mine Is worked at Palana, 14 mqea'Sqqth 
of the capital. , . 


Alwar State is a hilly tract of hUBd in tbii^ 
East of Bajputana. Its chiefs belong to tee 
Lalawat branch of the Karuka EajpiMa. an 
offshoot from the Kachwaha Bajputs, of nmm 
the Maharaja of Jaipur is the head. The State 
was founded by Fratab Singh, who bofom hJs 
death in 1791 had secured possession oflaDge 
portions of the Jaipur State. His snooiKor 
sent a force to co-operate with Lord Lake tn the 
war of 1803 and an alliance was concluded with 
blOBt In that year, when the boundaries of the 
State as now recognised werd fixed. Tarioas 
BehsteoMS and disputes about succession mark 
tholbSStery of the State during the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century. The present chief, 
H. H. Lt.-Coi. Sewai Maharaja Sir Jey Singbji 
Bahadur, k.c.si., k o.i.b., who was bom in 
1882, succeeded his father in 1892 and was 
in vcbti'd with powers in 1903. He carries on the 
administration with the assistance of a Council 
of four M:inlsterR, Membt'rs of His Highness, 
Council and various heads of departments. The 
normal revenue and expenditure are about 
Rs. .32 lakhs a year. The State maintains an 
imperial service regiment of cavalry, another 
of infantry, and an irregular force. The late 
Maharaja was the first chief in Bajputana to 
offer (in 1888) aid In the defence of the Empire. 
The capital is Alwar on the Bajputana-Midwa 
Bailway, 98 miles south-west of Delhi. 

Bajputana. 

Agent to Oovcrnor-Oeneral — Sir E. G. Colvin. 

Mewar. 

Resident — C. L. S. Russell. 

Jaipur. 

Resident — Lieut.-Col. R. A. E. Benn. 

Eastern Rajputana States. 

Political Agent — Major G. H. Anderson. 

Western Rajputana States. 

Resident — Lieut.-Col. C. J. Windham. 

HABAOTI AND TONK. 

Political Agent — S. S. Waterfleld. 

Kotah and Jhala war. 

Political Agent — Lieut.-Col. A. B. Drummond. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India is the name given to the country 
occupied by the Native States grouped together 
under the supervision of the Political OABcer in 
charge of the Central India Agency. These 
States lie between 21® 24' and 26® 32' N. lat. 
and between 74® 0' and 88® 0' E. long. The 
British districts of Jhansi and Lalitpur divide 
the agency into two main divisions — Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkhand lying to the east, and 
Central India proper to the west. The total 
area covered is 78,772 square mllefi, and the 
population (1911) amounts to 93,980. The 
great majority of the people are Hindus. The 
principal States are eight in number — Gwalior, 
udore, Bhopal, Rewa, Dhar, Jaora, Datla and 
Orchal of which two, Bhopal and Jaora, are 
Mahomedan and the rest are Hindu. Besides 
teese there are a multitude of petty States held 
hy their rulers under the immediate guarantee 
of tee British Qovemment, but having feudal 
rj^ations with one or other of tee huger States. 
The total number of Stetest amounts to 153. 


For administrative purposes they are divided 
into the following groups ; Baghelkhand Agency, 
12 States (principal State Rewa) : Bhopal 
Agency, 19 States (principal Bhopal) State Bho- 
pawar Agency, 21 States (principal State 
Dhar) ; Bundelkhand Agency, 22 States (prin- 
cipal States, Datla and Orcha) ; Gu^dicM’ 
Agency, 32 States (principal State, Gwalior) ; 
Indore Residency, 9 States (principal State, 
Indore) ; Malwa Agency, 38 States (princ^l 
State, Jaora). The Agency may be divided Into 
three natural divisions, the plateau, lowhrtog, 
and hilly. The plateau tract includes the Kialwa 
plateau, the Highland tract stretching from the 
great wall of the Vindhyas to Marwar. the land 
of open rolling plains. The lowlying tract 
embraces Norths Gwalior and stretches across 
into Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand up to tee 
Ealmur Range. The hilly tract lies along tee 
ranges of the Vindhyas and the Satpuras. Tbme 
aiprtouitare is little practised, the Inhidiltinfts 
being mostly msmbeis of the wild Vdtm, 
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TbQ tenitories of the diflerent States are much 
lutennifiglMl, and their political relatioos with 
t<tie Government of India and each other are 
very varied. HUevcn Clilefs have direct treaty 
enihseiiiente with the British Government. 

'J^ foUowing list gives the approximate sixe, 
position and revenue of the eight principal 
Swtes above mentioned : — 


Home. 

Area in 
square 
‘ miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Beveiittc^ 

If/ 

Gwalior 

25,133 

3,102,279 

Ks. l^hs. 
140 

Indore 

9,50<i 

1,007,856 

70 

Bhopal 

I 6,902 

730,383 

30 

Kewah 

13,000 

1,614,843 

53 

Dbar 

1,783 

154,070 

75,951 

9 

Jaora 

668 

8 

Datia 

911 

154,003 

9 

Oicba 

2,079 

330.032 

11 


Gwalior. — Tiie liouhc of SScnnlia traces its 
descent to a family ot which one branch held the 
here^tary post of patcl in a village near Batara. 
The head of the family received a patent ot rank 
from Aurangzebe. The founder ot the Gwalior 
Hoase was l^noji Scindia who is said to have 
been a personal attendant on the Peshwa Baji 
Kao. In ntii together with Malhar Kao i 
Holkar, the founder ot the house of indorc, be 
was authorised by the Peshwa to collect revenues ' 
and he dxed his tieadquarters at the ancient city 
of UJJaiD, which became the capital of the 
Scindia dominions. Gwalior subsequently 
played a leading part in shaping the history of 
India. The reverses which Bcindia’s troops 
met with at the hands of the British in 1778 and 
1780 led to the treaty of Baibai (1782), which 
made the British arbiters in India and recog- 
nlsed Scindia as an independent Chief and not 
as a vetssal under the Peshwa. Subsequently 
^India's military power, developed by the 
French Commander DeBoigne, was completely 
destroyed by the British victories of Ahmcd- 
nagar, Assaye, Asirgarh and Laswari. 

The presiiit ml r Is Major-G» neral H. H 
Maharaja Sjr Madho Kao Ahjah Bahadur Sclu- 
dia, G.O.V.O., G.O.S.I., a.d.c. to the King. He 
encoeeded in 1880 and obtained powers in 
1894. In 1901 he went to Cliina during tlu 
war; he holds the rank of honorary Major- 
General of the British Array and the honorary 
^gre(8 of LL D., Cambridge, and d O.L., Oxon. 

Is also a Donat of the Order of St. John oi 
Jemaalem in E gland. The adudnistratlon is 
oontroUed by the Maharaja assisted by hvt 
members of the Majli>j-i-khas, 

The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the G. 1. P. Hallway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to XJjjain and from Bma to Baran. The 
Owauor Light Kail way runs for 250 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhind, from Gwalior to Shcopur and 
from Gwalior to Sipri. The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which is done all over the 
State ; fine muslins made at Chanderi, leather 
trQrk»eto. The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Sendee Cavalry, two battalions of 
Impeiial Service Infantry and a transport 
oorpa. Lashkar, the capital dty, is two milts 
to the south of the andent dty and the fort of 
Gwndtor. Annual expenditure 144 lakhs. 


ln(lore.*~The Holkars of Indore belong to the 
shepherd dass, the founder of the house, Malhar 
Kao Holkar, being bom in 169b. Uis soldierly 
qualities brought him to the front under the 
Peshwa, who took him into his service and em- 
ployed him in his conquests. When tlie Maratha 
power was broken at the battle of Panipat, in 
1761, Malhar Kao had acquired vast territories 
stretching from the Deccan to the Ganges. He 
was succeeded by a lunatic grandson wlio again 
was succeeded by his mother, Aliilya Bai, whose 
administration is still looked upon as that of a 
model ruler. Disputes as to the succession and 
other causes weakened this powerful State, and, 
when it assumed a hostile attitude on the out- 
break ot war m 1817 between tlie British and the 
Peshwa, flolkar was compelled to come to terms. 
The Treaty of Mandaser in 1818 still governs 
the regulations existing between the State and 
the British Government. In the mutiny of 
1857, when Ilolkar was unable to control his 
troops he personally gave every possible assist- 
ance to the authorities at Mhow. 

In 1903 Sivajj Kao, who died In 1908, abdicated 
in favour of ids son, His Highness Maharaja 
Tiikoji Kao Holkar, the present iiiler, who wu.s 
bom In 1890, and Was formally invtsted with 
ruling i)owcrR In November 1 911. In the admi- 
nistmtion His Highness is assisted by his Chief 
Miiihteranda Counrilof 5 Ministers. The State 
Army consists of 619 Imperial Service Troops 
and 1,629 State forces The capital is Indore 
City on the Ajmer-Khandwa Section of the 
Kajputana-Malwa Kailway. The ordinary 
revenue is estimated at Ks. 85 lakhs. 

Bhopal. — The princii^al Mussalmaii State in 
Central India, ranks next in Importance to 
Hyderabad among the Muhammadan States 
of India. Tile ruling family was founded by 
Dost Mohammed Klian, a T'irali Af^an In the 
s'-rvice of Aurang/.eb. He was nominated 
Suixjiintendrnt of the District of Bairasia and 
succeeded in establishing his independ'^nt 
autiiorJty in Bhopal and its neighbourhood. 
In the early part of tlie 1 9tJi century, tlie JMawabs 
suecesstully withstood the iuroads of Scindia 
and Bllonsla and by the agreement of 1817 
Bhojal imdcrtook to assist the British with a 
conifcingciit force and to co-operate against tlie 
Pindari bands. 

The present Kuler of the State, Her Hlglmess 
Nawab Sultan Jalian liegum, C. 1., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., is the third in the successive line of 
lady-nilers, who have ruled the destinies of the 
State with marked ability. Having succeeded 
in 1901, she personally conducts, and lias in- 
troduced a number of reforms in, the adminis- 
tration of her State. Her eldest son, Hon. 
Major Nawab Malioraad Kasrullali Khan, con- 
trols the Forest Dqart.ment and her second 
son Hon. Major Kawabzada Mahomad Olwii- 
dullah Khan, C.S.T., who holds the rank of Brig.- 
Genl. in the State Array, is the Coinmandcr-in- 
rhiel of the State Forces, while the youngest 
Nawahzada, Mahomad Hamidullah Khan, B.A., 
and Hon. Major in the Bhopal Army, Is the 
head of her Highness* Secretariat and Plusldent 
of the Council advising <he Darbar on Municipal 
affairs. The State maintains one re^dtoent each 
of Imperial Service Cavalry and In^try. The 
capital, Bhopal City, on the northern hank of as 
extensive lake is situated at the iimctlOD of the 
0. 1. F. By. with the Bhopal UJJatii IBtettWhy. 
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Bewab.— Thiti State lies In the Baghelkhand 
Agency, and Calls into two natural divisions ser- 
iated by the scarp of the Kaimur range. Its 
Chiefs are Bagbel Rajputs descended from the 
SolankI clan which ruled over Oujrat from the 
tenth to the thirteenth century. In 1812, a body 
of Pindariea raided Mirzapur from Rewah terri- 
tory and the chief, who had previously rejected 
overtures for an alliance, was called upon to 
accede to a treaty acknowledging the protection 
of the British Government. During the Mutiny, 
Rewah offered troops to the British, and for 
bis services then, various parganas, which had 
been seized by the Marathas, were restored to 
the Rewah Chief. The present chief is H. H. 
Maharaja Sir Venkat Raman Singh, o.o.S.i., { 
who was born in 1876. He is assisted in the admi- 
nistration by two Commissioners, one for revenue 
matters and one for judicial. The State force 
consist of about 1,700 men. The State is famous 
for its arcliseological remains and is rich in 
minerals, coal being mined at Umaria. The 
average expenditure is Its. 11 laklis. 

Dhar. — This State, under the Bhopawar 
Agency, takes its name from the old city of 
Dhar, long famous as the capital of the Para- 
mara Rajputs, who ruled over Malwa from 
ninth to the thirteenth century and from whom 
the present chiefs of Dhar — Ponwar Marathas — 
claim descent. In the middle of the 18th centurv 
the Chief of Dhar, Anand Ilao, was one of the 
loading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Sindhla the rule of Malwa. But in 
1819, when a treaty was made with the British, 
the State had become so reduced that it consis- 
ted of little more than the capital. The ruler is 
U. H. Raja Sir Udaji Rao Ponwar, E.C.S.l., 
who was born in 1886, and has control of all 
civil, judicial, and ordinary administrative 
matters. There are 22 feudatories, of whom 
13 hold under a guarantee from the British 
Government. The average expenditure Is 
about 8 lakhs. 

Jaora State. — This State is in the Malwa 
Agency and has its head quarters at Jaora town. 
The Qrst Nawab was an Afghan from Swat, who 
had come to India to make his fortune, found 
employment under the freebooter Amir Khan, 
and obtained the State after the treaty of Man- 
dasore in 1817. Tho present chief is Major 
H. H. Sir Mahomed Iftikhar All Khan, K c i E, 
who was born in 1883 and is an Hoi\orary 
Major in the Indian Array. The soil of the 
State is among the richest in Malwa, being 
mainly of the best black cotton variety, bearing 
excellent crops of poppy. The average annual 
revenue is Rs. 7,72,000. 

Hatlam— Ts the premier Rajjmt State in the 
Malwa Agency. It rovers an ana of 871 square 
miles, including that of the, Jaglr of Khera in the 
Kushalgarh Chiefship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Ratlam Dirbar. The State was 
founded by Ratansingh, a great grandson of 
Raia Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Raja of Ratlam Is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions concerning even Thakurs tributary to 
other phiefs are referred to him for decision. 
The present CSilef of Rutlam is Col. His High- 
ness Raja Sir Sajjan Singh, K O.s.i., who Was 
bom In 1S80, and invested with full powers ih 
t898. In administration # His BOffmeas is 
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assisted by a Council of four memben. Sliioe 
April 1015, His Hiiduiess has been sorvlngat tne 
front in France. 

Senior Alember of Council, — ^Rai 
Brijmohannath A. Zutshi, b.a., 

Datia State.— The chiefs of this State, in the 
Bundelkhaud Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. The territory was grantea 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626. and this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
chief is H. H. Maharaja Lokendra Govind Singh 
Bahadur who was born in 1886 and succeeded 
in 1907. The heir-appar nt. Raja Bahadur 
Baibhadra Singh (b 1 907) is being educated at 
the Daly College. 

Orchha State.— The chiefs of this State are 
Bundela Itaiputs claiming to be descendants of 
tho Gaharwars of Bcnar&s. It was founded 
as an independent State in 1043 A. D. it entered 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812. The present ruler 
is His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, G.o.SJl.. 
O.C.I.B., who was born in 1854. He has 
the title of Baramad-i-Rajaha-i-Bundel- 
khand Maharaja Mahcndra Sawai Bahadur. 
The State has a population of 330,032 and an 
area of 2080 square miles. The capital is 
Tikamgarh, 36 mihs from Lalitpur on the 
G J. P. Railway. Orchha, the old capital, has 
fallen into decay but is a place of inteiest on 
account of its magnificent buildings of which the 
finest were erected by Bir Singh Deo, the most 
famous ruler of the State (1605-1627). 

Agent to OovernoT'OenercU — O. V. Bosanquet. 

INDOBB. 

Resident — Vacant. 

Bhopal. 

Political Agent — Lt. Col. F. W. P. Macdonald 
Bundelkhand. 

Political Agent — Lleut.-('’ol. P T, A. Spence. 
BAGUErjCHAND. 

Political Agent — Lieut. -CoL F, G. BaviUe, 

C.I.K. 

Bhopawae. 

Political Agent — L. M. Crump. 

Sikkim. 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjiling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population oonslsts 
of Bhutias, Lepehas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Cliumbi Valley in Tibet 
Tlie main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
cast and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibett. Tiie Slngalila and Chola 
ranges,, which run southwaids from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east 
From the easteni flank of the Singalila range 
rise the great snow peaks of Kinchlnjunga 
(28,146 feet), one of the highest mountains 
in the world; it throws out a second spur 
terminating at Ten dong. The Chola range 
which is much loftier than that of SlngoUla. 
leaves the main chain at the Dongkya mountala. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the rolaa 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern ^bet. 
The State was twice invaded by the OvHdtlui ht 
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the end of the eighteenth century. On the out* 
hteek of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
fofttied m ‘hdianoe with the Baja of Sikkim and ; 
at the <dOBe of tiie war the Baja wag rewarded by 
a oOatMeiable aeoession of territory. In 1835 the 
Baja granted the site of Darjiling to the British 
HM reoelTed Ha. 8,000 annually in lieu of it. 
!Qiki grant was stopped and a part of the State 
annexed for the seizure and detention of 
Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjiling, 
and Dr. Hooker, the famous naturalist, in 1840. 
*Xhe State was previously irnder the Government 
of Bmigal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2.818 so^re miles, and the population 87,920, 
ejbiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crop is maize. There are several trade 
routes through Sikkim from Darjiling District 
into Tibet. In the convention of 1890 provi- 
sion was made for the ojicning of a trade route 
but the results were disappointing, and the 
failure of the Tibetans to ful& their obligations 
resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a nhssion 
to lihasa, where a new convention was signed. 
Trade with the Britibh has increased In recent 
imars, and in 1911-12 reached total value of 
24 lakhs. A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years. The present ruler 
His Highness Maharajah Tashis Namgyab, 
who was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914, 
The Political OfQcer stationed at Gangtok 
advises and assists the Maharajah and his 
Oottocil. The average revenue is Bs. 2,86,000. 

Political OffUter in Sikkim: — C. A. Bell, C.M.G. 

Bhutan. 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes jt the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern j 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and Its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some | 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- { 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
fbe principality of Cooch Behar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
, raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
onrrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On h£s 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1905 , by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an aUowance 
of halt a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment In consideration of the cession in 1865 
of iotne areas on the southern borders. This 
aBowanee was doubled by a new treaty oou- 
otaded to January 1910, by which the Bbuta- 
neie Gotemment bound Itself to be guided by 
the advloe of the British Government in regard 
to tto eztomal relations, while the Biltlsb 
GoVemment undertook to exercise no inter- 
•ferenooin the intemal administration of Bhutan. 
On * Um ooeailon of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904 , .|lie Bhotiaa gave strong proof of 


friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road throu^ their country to 
Chumbl, but their ruler, the Tongsa Fenlop. 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, ana 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetah 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.C.I.B., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H. H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, E.o.s.i., K.O.I.B. 
At the bead of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Baja, known as Shaptiug Benipoohe, 
the spiritual head, and the Deb or Depa Baja, 
the temi>oral ruler. The Dharma Raja is 
regarded as a very high incarnation of Buddha, 
far higher than the ordinary incarnations in 
Tibet, of which there are several hundreds. 
On the death of a Dharma Raja a year or two 
is allowed to elapse, and his reincarnation then 
takes place, always in the Choje, or royal frtmlly 
of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize. The Military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal Is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 620 miles along the 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima- 
layas. It has an area of about 54,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 6,000,000, 
chiefly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, the lower ^opes being culti- 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate In Mount Everest (29,002 feet) 
ana others of slightly less altitude. The country 
before the Gurkha occupation was split up 
Into several small kingdoms under Newar 
kings. The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan 
Shah overran and conquered the different 
kingdoms of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
and other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Bana family obtained from the sovereign the per- 
petual right to the office of Prime Minister of Ne- 
pal, and the right is still enjoyed by bis descend- 
ant. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to Eng- 
land and was thus the first Hindu Cffiief to leave 
India and to become acquainted with the 
power and resources of the British nation. The 
relations of Nepal witli the Government of 
India are regulate d by the treaty of 1816 and 
subsequent agreements by which a representa- 
tive of the British Government is received at 
Kathmandu. This British representative has 
come to be styled as Besident thou^ his func- 
tion differs much from that of a Besident at the 
courts of the Native States of India. By virtue 
of the same treaty Nepal maintains a Bepresen- 
tative at Delhi and her treaty relations wlto 
Tibet allow her to keep a Besident at 
of her own. Her relation with China Is of a 
friendly nature. Ever since the conclusion of 
the treaty of 181 6 the friendly relations with the 
British Government have steadily been inalh- 
tained and during the rule of the pnesent I’tlxhe 
Minister It has been at its hel^ as is eviteptd 
by tito valuable friendly help m men and 
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TvtJch has been given and vdiich was apt^ia. 
tively mentionea in both the Houses in Parlia- 
ment and by Mr. .dsqulih in his Giudhall Speech 
in 1915. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereim, 
or Maharaj Dhiraj, as he is called^ is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chlef, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 


The present Minister at the bead of affairs of 
Nepal Is Maharaja Sir Ohandra Shmn Sb«e 
Jung Bahadur Bana, e. o. B., Q.o.B.i., 

]).o.L. and Honorary Lient.-Oeneral in the 
British Army. He has been Prime Minister and 
Marshal of Nepal since June, 1001. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the lowlands. Mineral wealth is supposed to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive. The revenue is about two croree 
of rupees per annum. The standing army is 
estimated at 45,000, the high posts in it being 
filled by lelations of the Minister. The State is 
of considerable archeeological Interest and many 
of the sites connected with scenes of Buddha's 
life have been identified in it by the remains of 
inscribed pillars. 

Reiident Licut.-Col. S. F. Bayley. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The native states of the North-West Frontier 
Provinces are Amb, Chitral, Dir, Nawagai 
(Bajaur), and Phulera. The total area is about 
7,704 square miles and the population, mainly 
Mahomedan, is 1 ,622,094. The average annual 
revenue of the first four is about Rs. 4,65,000 ; 
that of Phulera is unknown. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chitral. — Buns from Dir to the south of 
the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years latter on condition that the ruler, 
Amam-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A religious war was declared 
against the infidels and the Agent at Gilgit^ who 
had been sent to Chitral to report on the situa- ; 
uon, was besieged with his escort and a force 
had to be despatched (April 1896) to their 
rMlef. 

The three valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and eontfamonily culti- 
vated. The bitemal adsnhttettatlon of the 
oduntry Is oonduoted by the MAtar, and the 


foreign policy is regulated by the Pblitica 
Agent. 

Dir. — The territories of this State, about 
5,000 square miles in area. Include the county 
diuined by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur or Bud, and also the country east of this 
from a point a little above Tirah in Upper Swat 
down to the Dusb Ehel Country, following the 
right bank of the Swat river throughout. The 
Khan of Dir is the overlord of the country .exact- 
ing allegiance from the petty chiefs of the clans. 
Dir is mainly held by Yusufzai Pathans, the old 
non-Pathan inhabitants being now confined to 
the upper portion of the Panjkora Valley known 
as the Bashkar. 

Balaur. — Nawagai is a tract of country 
included in the territories collectively known as 
Bajaur which is bounded on the north by the 
Panjkora river, on the east by the Utman Khel 
and Mohmand territories and on the west by the 
watershed of the Kuna river which divides it 
from Afghanistan. The political system, if it 
can be termed system, is a communal form of 
party government, subject to the contr(^ of the 
Khan of Nawagai, who is nominally the heredi- 
tary chief of all Bajaur. U nder him the country 
is divided into several minor Khanates, each 
governed by a chieftain, usually a near relative 
of the Khan. But vfrtually the authority of the 
chieftains is limited to the rights to levy titbCf 
or uMar, when they can enforce its paymoot, 
and to exact mllitaiT service if the tribesn^ 
choose to render (t. 

FtmmA Amit for ZHr, SuxU and 0«iM : 

Major W.J. Keen. 
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NATIVE STATES UNDER LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 



^ Madras Presidency includes 5 
fStAtes covering an area of 10,0S7 square 
^ Of these the States of Travancore and 
OdoIIIi represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Fudukattaf is the inltcritanee of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman. Banganapalle and Sandur, 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Bawab, lie in the centre of two British districts 


Tiamc. 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Approx. 
Revenue 
in lakhs 
ot rupee. 

Travancore 

7,129 

1 3,428,975 

128 

Ooobin 

1,301 

918.110 

47 

Pudukottai 

1,178 

411,878 

16 

Bangaiiapalle . . 

255 

1 

39.356 

2-8 

Saudur 

1 161 

13,517 

1 

1-7 


Travancore — This State occupies the south- 
west portion of the Indian Periinsulu, forming 
an irre>gular triangle with its apex at Cape 
Comorin. The early history of Travancore is 
in great part traditional ; but theie is little 
doubt chat U. H. the Maharaja is the represen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the throe 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised sovere- 
ignty at one time in Southern India. The 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
bidcpendent rulers within tlie State, were all 
aubdued, and the whole country, included 
within Its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Mirthanda Varma (1729-58). The English 
flrst settled at Anjengo, n few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1681. la the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly. In the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
Authorities. Travancore was rcelconed as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Powci and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
oome to in 1783 with the East India Company, 
tod in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
oore from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
4xed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

The present ruler is Ills Highness Maharaia 
air BAma Varmi, o.c.s.i., o.o.l.B., who was 
bom lo 1857 and ascended the nia.sna1 in 1885. 
The governmenr is conduct'd in his name with 
tbo assistance of a Dewan (M. Krishnan Nair). 
The work of legislation i<» entrusted to a Council 
brought Into existence in 1888. An assembly 
known as the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly 
■wets once a vear, when its ihembers are at ie to 
bring tuggesUons b'fore the Dewan. The 
Mato supports a military force of 1,472 men. 
VdncatloQ has advanced considerably in recent 


vears and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. The principal food grain grown 
is rice, but the main source of agricultural 
wealth is the cocon nut. Otiier crops are pepper, 
areca-nut, jack-fruit and tapioca. Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the coir 
are the chief industries. The State is well 
provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country cr.ifts. Two lines of 
railways intersect the country, the Cochin- 
Shoranore in the north-west and the Tinnevelly. 
Quilon passing through the heart of the State. 
A third line, from Quilon to Trivandrum, is in 
process of constructiou. The capital is Tri- 
vandrum. 

Political Agent : R. A. Graham. 

Cochin. — This State on the west coast of 
India Is bounded by the Malabar District to the 
Madras Presidency and tlie State of Travancore. 
Verv little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Chcraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Eerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Ruler. lu 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle iu 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established ooraraer- 
clal relations In the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they. assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The inHuoiicn'bf the Portu- 
guese on the west coast hegan to 'detiine about 
the latter part of the seventeen^li^mtury, and 
In lft63 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later. In 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, thu Raja was attaeke 1 by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with the assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hvder All, to whom 
it rera lined tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A 
treaty was concluded In 1791 between the Raja 
and the East India Company, by which His 
Highness agreed to become tributary to tha 
British Government for his territories which 
were then in the possession of Tippu, and to pay 
a subsidy. 

His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varraah, o.as.l., 
d.o I E , who was b >ra in 1852, and who a^oended 
the misnad in 1895, having abdicated in De- 
c'‘mb*r, 1914, His Highness Sri Rama Varmah. 
who was born on 6th October. 18»S. succeeded 
to th»* throne and was duly installed as Raja 
on the 2 1st. January 1915. The admlnUtto- 
tlon is conducted under the control o|^ 4l|e 
Raja whose chhf Minister and ExecutHi© 
Officer Is the Dewan (J. W. Bhore) . The 
for^8t.s of Cochin form one of its most valu- 
able aisetp. They abound in toak, ebony, 
blaokwood, and other valuable trees. Bice 
forms the staple of ouiUvatlon. Coooanuts are 
largely raised in tlie sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Oommunications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a line from Bhoranore 
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I iruakulam, the capital of the State, and a 
litet Steam Tramway used in developmg the 
^ts. The State aupporta a force oi 26 
Ecer» and 251 men. 

I Political Agent : K. A. Graham. 

Pudakottai. — This Stale is bounded on the 
Lh and west by Tnchinopoly, on the south 
Madura and on tlio east by Tanjore. In 
rly times a part of the State belonged to the 
.ola Kings and the southern part to the 
jandya Kings of Madura, llelationa with the 
.nglish began during the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
g the siege of Tnchinopoly by the French in 
^62, the Ton diman of the time did good service 
^ the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
tttst one occasion ravaged as a consequence 

II his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
it some of his troops to assist Muham- 

^d \usuf, the Compaair% sepoy comman* 
lant, in settling the Mad^n and TinneveHy 
lountnes. Subsequently he was of muen service 
n the wars with Haidar Ah. His services were 
ewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
londitions that the district should not be alie- 
lated (1806). Apart from that there is no 
reatv or arrangement with the llaja. The 
ircsent ruler is Sn Hiihadainba Sir Marthanda 
Bdliairuva Tondiman Bahadur, 0.0.1.12., who is 
■eighth in descent from the founder of the family 
BJe suceeded in 1886. The Collector ofTrichino- 
Ipoly 4 b eX'Oibcio PoUtical Agent for Pudukottai. 
“rhOAdministratioii of the State, under the liaja, 
jib entrusted to u State Council of three members, 
Superintendent (Mr. Sidney Hum. i.e.s.) 
Hewaii, and Councillor. The various depart- 
ments are conbtituted on the British India 
model. The principal food crop is rice. The 
foreutg, which cover about orie-beventh of the 
'State, contain only small timber. There are no 

f large industries. The State is well provided with 
roads, but Pudukottai is the only municipal 
town in the State. 

Political Agent: E. S. Lloyd. 

Banganapalle. — This Is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
^ paased from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
ick again to Hyderabad. The control over it 
■ 1 ceded to the Madras Government by the 


Nizam in 1600, and subsequentiy passed tbroOMli 
a long period of mlsmani^ement ending in tae 
removal of the Nawab Fateh All Khan in 1006. 
The present ruler is Nawab Say id Qhulam AB 
Khan, who administers the State with the 
assistance of the JDewan, Khan Bahadur Kha^ 
Akbar Hussain. The chief food grains grown 
are rice, wheat and cholam. iioads have 
recently been construeted and the capital 
Banganapalle, is being gradually opened np 
with broad thoroughfares. The Nawab pays 
i no tribute and maintams no military force. 

I Sericulture, lac cultivation aud weaving in- 
dustrics have lately been started in the State 
' under the Superintendent of indpstrles. 

Political Agetit: H. G. Stokes, O.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sandur. — This is a small State almost 
surrounued by the District of Beliary the Ctol- 
leetorof which is the Political Agent. Its early 
history dates from 1728 when it was first seiaed 
by an auct stor of the pr.^sent Haja, a Marat^ 
named Sidhoji Rao. It subsequently became 
a vassal to the IVshwa, after whose dowrntaU 
a formal title tor the State was grant-ed by the 
Madras Government to one Siva Rao. The 
present ruler is H. II. Raja Srimant Venkata 
Rao, Rao Saheb Ghorpade, Mamulkat Madar, 
Senapathi, who was born in 1892. 'I'he State is 
admiiiisti red by the Raja and the Dewan 
(M. R. 11. A. Subraya Modilar Avergal). The 
Raja pays no tribute and maintains no miJltaiy 
force. The most important staple crop is 
eholam. Teak and sandal wood arc found In 
small quantities in the forests. 

The minerals of tlie State possess unnsna} 
interest. The hematites found in It are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular Iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper EngliMi 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and in 1911-12 over 83,000 tons 
of manganese ore were transported by one 
company. 

Political Agent : J. M. Turing, i.o.s. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 


More than a half of the total number of the 
very various units counted as Native States 
in India are under the Government of Bombay. 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay 
States is the i^cat number of petty principaii- 
tira; the peninsula of Kathiawar alone con- 
tains nearly two hundred separate States. 
The reco^itioD of these innumerable jurisdic* 
is <&e to the ciroum^tauce that the early 
Bombay administrators were induced to treat 
the de facto exercise of civil and criminal juris- 
diction ^ a landholder as carrying with it a 
quasi-sovereign status. As the rule of suc- 
Mssion by primogeniture applies only to the 
mer principalities, the minor states are con- 
vey snllering disintegration. In Bombay,! 
w in Cf»tnu India, there are to be fonnd every- 
vbeie the tracer of dlsioiegratioin and disorder 
by the el|diteeiiR> eentnry. In no part ol ' 


India is there a greater variety of principali- 
ties. Ihe bulk of them are of modem origin, 
the majority liaving been founded by Marathas 
in tiie general scramble for power in the ndddie 
of the eighteenth century, but several Rajput 
bouses date from earlier times. Interesting 
traces of ancient history are to be found at 
Sachin, Janjira and Jafarabad, where chiefe 
of a foreign ancestry, descended from Abys- 
sinian admiral^ of the Dcocon fleets, still remain. 

I A few aboriginal chiefs, Bbiis or Kolia, exer* 
else an enfeebled authority in the Dangs and 
the hilly country that fringes the Mahl and the 
Narbada rivers. 

The control of the Bombay Government Is 
exercised through Political Agents, whose 
positions and duties vary greatiy. In epase 
of the more important States tUam funotkNr* 
are confined to the fluting of advioe and the 
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exerotse of « BenorAl wsryeiUanoe ; io other 
OMIM tliey wee mveetiedl i^th an actual share 
in tho administratloat; while States whose 
rulfiis aro miaors— atta the number of these 
is always large— are diieotly managed by Gov- 
erament officers. Some of the States are sub* 
ordinate to other Slates, and not in direct 
relattmui with the British Government ; in 
these cases the status of the feudatories is 
usually guaranty by Ciovemment. The 
powers of the chiefs are regulated by treaty 
or custom, and range downwards to a mere 
right to couect revenue in a share of a village, 
w^out criminal or civil jurisdiction, as iu the 
case of the petty cliiefs of Kathiawar. 

The native States in the Bombay Presidency 
number 377. Area 65,761 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (1911) 7,411,675. They are divided 
for administrative purposes into the following 
agencies : — Bijapur Agency, 2 states ; Cutch 
Agency, 1 state ; Dharwar Agency, 1 state 
(Savanur) ; Kaira Agency, 1 state (Cambay) ; 
Kathiawar Agency, 187 states (principal states, 
Bhavnagar, Bhrungadhra, Gondal, Junagadh, 
KawaaagajO; West Khandesh Agency, 20 
states ; Kolaba Agency, 1 state (Janjtra) ; 
Kolhapur Agency, 9 states (principal state; 
Kolhapur, with 9 feudatory states ); Mahl 
TTiLnthft Agency, 51 states (principal state, 
Idar) ; Kasik Agency, 1 state ((Surgona) ; 
Palanpur Agency, 17 states (principal state, 
Palanpnr); Poona Agency, 1 state (Bhor); 
Kewa Kantha Agency, 62 states (principal 
State, Bajpipla) ; Satara Agency, 2 states ; 
Savantvadi Agency, 1 state ; Bholapur Agency, 
1 state; Sukkur Agency, 1 state (Khalrpurh 
Surat Agency, 17 states ; Tbana Agency,! state 
•< Jgnhar). The table below gives details of the 
area, etc., of the more important States : — 


state. 

Area 

in 

»q. miles 

Popula- 

tion. 

Approx. 
Revenue 
in lakhs 
of rupees. 

Bhavnagar 

2,860 

441,367 

47 

Cutch 

7,616 

613,429 

25 

Dhrangadbra . . 

1,156 

79,142 

12 

Gondal 

1,024 

161,916 

1.5 

Idar 

1,669 

202,811 

6 

Junagadh 

3,284 

434,222 

26 

Khalrpur . , ; 

6,060 

i 223,788 

1 15 

Kolhapur . . ! 

3,165 

1 833,441 

57 

Navanagar . . I 

3,791 

349,400 

22 

Palanpur 

1,760 

226,250 

r; 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

161,588 

9 


BiJapor Agency. — This comprises the Satara 
Jagmrof Jath and the small state of Daphlapur 
(total area 980 square miles), the latter (which 
has an area of 96 square miles) being an inte- 

g :al part of the State of Jath to which it will 
pse on the demise of the present Bani, the 
widow of the late chief. On the annexation of 
Satara, in 1849, Jath and Daphlapur, like other 
Satara Jagirs, became feudatories of the BrithA 
Government. The latter has more than once 
interfered to adjust the pecuniary affairs of the 
Jatib Jagir, and in consequence of numerous acta 
of oppression on the part of the then ruler, was 
oompeBM to assume direct management from 
1874 to 188£^ The Chief of Jath, who bekmgs i 


to the Maratha caste, is a Treaty Chief and 
ranks as a first class Sardar. He holds a stnad 
of adoption, and the succession follows the rdlo 
of primogeniture. The small State of Daphla- 
pur is managed by a Bani, aided by her kafhfMri. 
The gross revenue of the Agency is about 3 
lakhs chiefly derived from land revenue. The 
Jath State pays to the British Government 
Rs. 6,400 per annum in lieu of a horse contin- 
gent and Rs. 4,840 on account of Sardeshmukhi 
rights. 

PolUical AgeM\ Jahangir Kaikhosru Navroji 
Kabraji, Collector of Bijapur. 

Cutch. — The State Is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 7,616 square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the Rao) 
His Highness Maha Rao Sri IChengarji Savai 
Bahadur, q.o.i.e., resides. From its isolated 
position, the special character of Its people, their 
peculiar dialect, and their strong feeling of person- 
al loyalty to their ruler, the peninsula of Cutch 
has more of the elements of a distinct national- 
ity than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs In the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or * children of Jada.* The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1816, but three years 
after the conduct of the ruler made it necessary 
to occupy the capital and depose him. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayads are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own Estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
^ministration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayad. These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Rao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintoiance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer- 
gency. The number of these chiefs is 187, and 
the total number of the Jadela tribe In (3utch 
is about 16,000. The British military force 
having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the State 
now pays Rs. 82,257 annually to the British 
Government. The military force consists of 
about 1,000 In addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayads could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

Political Agent ; Lt.-Col. C. F. Harold, 

Dharwar AAency— This comprises only the 
small State ox Savanur. The founder of the 
reigning family who an Ifahomedaiis of Pathfm 
origin was a Jagirdar of Bxm^ror Aoraagtohe. 
Atlho close of toe lam Maratha War the Ifjiwgb 
of Savaaur whose oott4aot had bean eaqsp- 
ikmally loyal was oonflnaed In hit potfifss^ 
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I by the British Government. The State pays no 
; tribute. The principal crop is cotton. The 
area is 70 square miles and population 17,909. 
The revenue is about one lakh. The present 
chief is Lbut. Abdul Majidklmn DUerjang 
Bahadur. 

Political Agent, E. G. Turner, i.e.s. 

Kaira Agency. — This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom. 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India ; 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India. Factories were established 
there by the English and the Dutch. It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat. The present JMawab is His Highness 
Jllrza Hussein Yawar Khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul of the Kajumisani family of Persia, and 
was born on the 10th May, 1911. His father, | 
the late Nawab Jaffar Ali Khan, died on 2l8t 
.fanuary, 1915, leaving him a minor. The 
State is therefore under British Administration. 
The State pays a tribute of Rs. 21,924 to the 
British Government. Wlieat and cotton are 
the principal crops. There is a broad gaug( 
line from Cambay to Petlad, eionnecting with 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway at Anaiid. Cambay 
is a first class State having full jurisdiction 
Revenue is about six lakhs. The area of the 
State is 350 square miles, population 72,650. 

Political igmt, J. Ghosal. i o.s. 

‘ Kathiawar Agency.- Kathiawar is the 
( peninsula or western portion of the Province of 
Gujarat, Bombay. Its extreme lengtii is about 
220 miles and its greatest breadth about 165 
miles, the area being 23,445 square miles. Of 
this total about 20,882 square miles with a 
population of 2,496,05V is the territory forming 
the Political Agency subordinate to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, established in 1822, 
having under its control nearly 200 separate 
States whose chiefs divided amongst them- 
selves the greater portion of the peninsula. 
The Kathiawar Agency is divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into foiu prants or divisions — 
Jhalawar, Halar, Sorath and Gohelwar — and 
the States have since 1863 been arranged In 
seven classes. Since 1822 political authority in 
Kathiawar has been vested in the Political Agent 
subordinate to the Government of Bombay. 
In 1902 the deslmations of the Political Agent 
and hU Assistants were chauj^ed to those of 
Agent to the Governor and Political Agents 
of the prants. Before 1863, except for the 
criminal court of the Agent to the Governor, 
established in 1831, to aid the Darbars of the 
several States in the trial of heinous crimes, 
interference with the Judicial administration 
of the territories was diplomatic, not magis- 
terial ; and the criminal jurisdiction of thr 
first and second*class chiefs alone was defined 
In 1868, however, th6 country underwent a» 
Important change. The jurisdiction of all th( 
ohfefit was classified and defined ; that of chiefs 
of the first and second classes was made plenary ; 
that of lesser chiefe was graded in a dii^lshlnp 
scale. The four PoUticid Agents of the prants 
resident in the four divisions of Kathiawar, 

4 


now exercise resid’iarj" Jurisdiction with large 
civil and criminal powers. Each PolitioU 
Agent of a prant has a deputy, who resldea at 
the headquarters of the prant or division, and 
exercises subordinate civU and rriminal powers. 

1 Serious criminal cases arc committed by the 
deputies to the court of the Ageut to the Gov* 
ernor, to whom also civil and criminal apoeals 
lie. The Agent to the Governor is aided in this 
work by an officer known as the Political Agent 
and Judicial Assistant, who is usually a member 
of the Indian Civil Service. Appeals from his 
decisions lie direct to the Governor of Bombay 
in Council in his executive capacity. Two 
D(‘puty-A!-si.-tants also help the Agent. 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiaivar, l^van 
Macoiiochi ■, i.c.S 

Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohe] 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Chief of Bhavnagar 
belongs, arc said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from Whose 
three sons — Ranoji, Saranji and Shahji — are 
descended respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the chief of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and 
♦hiawar were divided between the Peshw® and 
the Gaekwar , but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs. 3,681-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as Zortaibi to Juna- 
gadh. H. H. Maharaja Raol Shri Bhavsinghji, 
K.O.S.I., is the supreme and final authority in 
the State. The general administration is 
conducted under His Highness’s directions 
by tile Dewan (Mr. M. A. Tana), who ig 
a'lslstcd by the Mail) Dewan, the Personal 
Assistant and the* Judicial Assistant. One 
lote worthy feature in the administration 
is the complete separation of judicial from 
executive functions and the decentralisation of 
authority is another. The authority and 
powers of all the Heads of Departments have 
been clearly defined, and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others, being 
directly responsible to the Dewan. 

The chief products of the State are grsin, 
cotton and salt. The chief mannfactures are 
oil, copper and brass vessels and cloth. The 
Bhavnagar State Railway is 205 miles in length, 
and the management of it undertakes also the 
working of the Dhrangadhra State EUtilway for 
a length of 40 miles. The capital of the State 
1« the town and port of Bhavnagar, which has 
a good and safe harbour for shipping and carries 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 300 Im- 
perial Service Lancers and 282 Infantry or 
\rmed Police. 

Dhrangadhra State is an uneven tract 
of land (intersected by small streams) which 
consists of hlUy and rocky ground where stone 
is quarried. The chief of Dhrangadhra be- 
longs to the Jhala tribe, originally a sub-dtvl- 
slon of the Makvftna family. This tribe is Of 
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E «li «iitliitiit7» and > Is said to have entered 
thiawar from the north establishing itself 
lint at Patri in the Alimedabad District, thence 
movliig to fialvad and finally settling in its 

E mS seat. The greater part of tliis terri- 
was probably annexed at one time by the 
omedao rulers of Gujarat. Subsequently, 
dtiring the reign of the Emperor Aurangzebe 
(10(>8-17()7), the sub-dlvislon of Halvad, then 
OaUed Muhammadnagar, was restored to tho 
ffhala htmily. The petty btiites of Limbdi, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla, and Than-Lakhtar 
In Kathiawar are offshoots from Dhrangadhra ; 
and the house of Wankaner claims to be des- 
cended from an elder branch of the same race. 
His Highness tho Maharana Shri Ghanshyam- 
sinhji is the ruling chief, who is the head of the 
JhaJa Bajput family. The State pays a tri- 
bute of 40,671 to the British Government, 
and Es. 4,006 to Junagadh State. The admi- 
nistration is conducted under the Maharaja’s 
directions by the Dewan (Manslnh S. Jhala). 
The principal crops are cotton and gram. 
The Capital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
town, 76 miles west of Ahmedabad. 

Gondal State — The Chief of Gondal is 
• Bajput of the Jadoja stock with the title of 
Thakur Sahib, the present Chief being II. H. i 
Shri Bhagvat Slnhjl, g.o.i.E. The early founder 
of tihe State, Kumbhojl 1., had a modest estate 
Of 20 villages. Kumbhojl II, the most powerful 
Chief of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest ; but 
It was left to the present ruler to develop its 
resources to the utmost, and in the words or 
Lord Beay, Governor of Bombay, by its “ im- 
portance and advanced administration ** to get 
ft recognised as a First Class State. The State 
ays a tribute of Bs, 1,10,721. The chief pro- 
uots are cotton and grain and the chief manu- 
fao^es are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line : it subse- 
quently built other lines in partnership with 
other Native States in Kathiawar. There are 
no export and import dues, the people being 
free ^m taxes and dues. The Capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Bajkot and Jetalsar. 


into engagements with the British Governmen 
In 1807. The Chief bears the title of Naw»b 
the present Nawab being tenth in successJoi 
from tho founder of the family. He Is Hii 
Highness Mahabat Khan, who was born in 190( 
and succeeded in 1911. The agricultural 
products are cotton, shipped in considerable 
quantities from Veraval to Bombay, wheat 
and other grains. The coast lino is well sup- 
plied with lair weather harbours. The State 
pays a tribute of Es. 66,604 to tho Gaekwai 
of Baroda and the British Government, but 
the Nawab receives contributions, called zor- 
talbi, amounting to Bs. 92,421 from a number 
of chiefs in Kathiawar — a relic of the days of 
Mahomedan supremacy. The State main- 
tains 100 Imperial Service Lancers. The Ca- 
pital is Junagadh, situated under the Glmar 
and Datar hills, which is one of the most pic- 
turesque towns in India, while In antiquity and 
historical interest it yields to none. The Upar- 
kot, or old citadel, " contains interesting Bud- 
dhist caves, and the whole of the ditch and 
neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves or 
their remains. There are a number of fine 
modern buildings in the town. 

Administrator, H. D. Rcndall, i.e.s. 

Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Jam of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Bajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Eao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, 
and dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas 
(probably a branch of Jats) then established 
at Ghumll. The town of Navanagar was 
founded in 1540, The present Jam 8ahib is 
the well-known cricketer, H. H. Jam Sahib 
Shri Ranjitsinhjl Vibhaji, who was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 1907. The principal 
products are grain and cotton, shipped from 
the ports of the State. A small pearl fishery 
lies off the coast. The State pays a tribute 
of Bs. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. The State maintains 
a squadron of Imperial Service Lancers. The 
Capital is Navanagar (or Jamnagar) a flourish- 
ing place, nearly 4 miles In circuit, situated 
5 miles east of the port of Bedi. Populatior, 
349,400. Be venue nearly Bs. 40 lakhs. 

Dewan, K. B. Merwanji Pestonjl. 


Jnnagadh State.— This State has an area 
ol 8,284 square miles and is bounded 00 the 
north by the Bardas and Halar and on the west 
and south by the Arabian Sea. The river 
Saiaawatl, famous in the sacred annals of the 
Hindus, passes through the State. A sparsely 
wooded tract called the Gir, is contained In 
the State and is well known as the last haunt 
in India of the lion. Until 1472, when it was 
conquered by Sultan Mahmud Begra of 
Ahmedabad, Junagadh was a Bajput State, ruled 
by Chiefs of the Cbudasama tribe. During 
the reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a 
dependency of Delhi, under the Immediate 
hntbority of the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat. 
About 1785, when the representative of the 
Hughalf hi^ lost his authority in Gujarat. 
0her Khan Babl, a soldier of fortune, expelled 
ijbe Mughal Governor, and established his 
P 9 fn rule. The .ruler of Junagadh first entered 


Kolaba Agency, — This Agency includes 
the State of Janjira in the Konkan, a county 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
intersected by creeks and backwaters. The 
ruling family Is said to be descended from an 
Aby&sinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the states of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan refrained 
from Interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedim, 
by race a Sidi or Abyssbian, with a title of 
Nawab. He has a sanad guaranteeing sue- 
cession according to Mahomedan law and pays 
no tribute. Till 1868 the State enjoyed sin- 
gular independence, there being no FOlttlcal 
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Ikent, and no interference whatever in its i against Kolhapur in 1765, and again in 1792, 
Ktemal affAlrB. About that year the mal- 1 when the Baja agreed to give oompensatloQ 
Bdminlstration of the chief, especially in matters ! for the losses which British merchants had 
Kf police and criminal justice, became flagrant ; sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta* 
Rhose branches of administration were in con- ' bllshmcnt of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur, 
fsequence taken out of his hands and vested Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour* 
lin a Political Agent. The present ruler is ing States gradually weakened the power of 
fu. H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan, G.O.LB., ! Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
[ who was born in 1862. The heir -apparent is | with the British Government, by which. In 
Sidi Mahommad Khan, born on the 7th March I return for the cession of ce^in ports, the 
!i 9]4. The area of the State is 377 square , Kolhapur Eaja was guaranteed against the 
miles, and the population 101,120. The average attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
revenue is 6 lakhs. The State maintains a j he engaged to abstain from hostilities wth 
military force of 228 and an Imperial Service i other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
detachment of 29. Tlie capital is Janjlra, 44 arbitration of the British Government. The 
miles south of Bombay Island. The Chief | principal articles of production are rice, jawar 
exercises full po\v('rs in Criminal, Civil and and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
He venue matt<^rs of the State including Jafara- cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and bard* 
bad, a dependency of the Janjira State in Ka- ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
thiawar He is entitled to a dynastic salute a military force of 690. The nine feudatory 
of 11 guns. estates are administered by their holders. 

Kolhapur Agency. — Kolhapur is a State Except in the case of two whose holders are 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- minors. Kolhapur proper Is divided Into six 
tion of 833,441. Subordinate to KoUiapui pethas or talukas and four mahals and is man- 
are nine feudatories, of which the following aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
five are impoitant ; Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kagal and death. The Southern Mahratta Kailway 
(senior), Kapsi and Ichalkaranji. The present msse.«! through the State and is connected with 
ruling chief Col. Sir Shahn Chhatrapati Maharaja, Kolhapur City by a line which is the property 
O.C.8.I., G.c.v.i/., traces his descent 1 of the State, 

from a younger son of Shivaji, founder of the I ^ 

Maratha power. The prevalence of piracy ! Resident and Senior Political Agent for, 
from the Kolhapur port of Malvan compelled > Kolhapur and the Southern Mahratta Country — 
the Bombay Government to send expeditions Lt.-Col. F. W. Wodehousc, C.I.B. 


Southern Maratha Country States. — The Agency consists of the following eight States 


1 Name of State. 

P 

' Area la 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Tribute to 
British 
Government. 

Average 

revenue. 

Sungli 

1,112 

227,146 

Rs. 

1,35,000 

Rs. 

10,75,760 

Mirai (Senior) 

339 

80.281 

12,557 

8,12,980 

Mlraj (Junior) 

210 

36,49“^ 

7,388 

2,55,263 

Kurundwad (Senior) 

185 

38,37o 

1,54,369 

1,73,669 

Kurundwad (Junior) 

114 

34,084 

‘ 9,618 

Jamkhandi 

524 

100,304 

20,615 

9,41,105 

Mudhol 

368 

62,831 

2,671 

3,52,916 

1,50,729 

Ramdrug 

169 

36,610 

Total 

3,021 j 

616,121 

1,87,749 

84,16,787 


Mahi Kantha. — This group of States has service. Many relatives of the Maharaja and 
a total aiea of 3,124 square miles and a popu- f('udal chiefs Whose ancestors helped to secure 
lation of 412,631 Including that of Jdar which the coimtry for the present dynasty, now enjoy 
Is 202,811. The revenue is about 14 lakhs, large estates on service tenures, and there are 
The Agency consists of the first class State of numerous petty chiefs or bhumiat who have 
Idar and 51 small States. The Kative State held considerable estates from the time of the 
of Idar covers more tlian lialf the territory. Kaos of Idar, or earlier, and are under no obll- 
It has an area of 1,609 square miles and an ave- gatlon of service. The revenues of the State 
rage revenue of Ks. 8,65,345 ; eleven other States are shared by the Maharaja with these feudal 
are of some importance ; and the remainder are chiefs. The Maharaja receives Rs. 62,427 
estates belonging to Kajput or Koli Tbakurs, annually on account of Khichdl and other 
once the lawless feudatories of Baroda, and still Raj Haks from its subordinate Sardars, the 
TMi^ng the anxious supervision of the Poll- bributory Talukas of the Mahi Kantha Agency 
tioal OflBcer. H. H. Major-General Sir Partab and others, and pays Rs. 30,340 as tribute 
Singh, a Rajput of the Rathor Clan, having to the Gaekwar of Baroda through the British 
bew appoint^ regent of the State of Jo^pur, Government. The subordinate Sardars of 
reuguea the gadi of Idar In June 1011 and #a8 Idar, known locally as pattawats, hold their 
suooMed by his adopted son Daulatalnhjl, estates on condition of military service, the 
Who is aged 80. His Hig^ess has been on active ! quota being three horsemen for every l^OOb 
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Ilupecs of Ee venue; but for many years this 
ser^oe has not been exacted and no military 
force i8 maintained at present. The second 
class States are Polo, to the rulcrsbip of which 
the succession is disputed, and Danta, of which 
the ruler Is Maharuna Mamirsingjl. 

Political Agent — Lt.-Col. J. R. B. Graham 
Carter. 

Nasik Agency. — This consists of one State 
Suigana, lying in the north-webt corner of the 
Ka^ District. Surgana has an area of 360 
square miles and a population of 15.180. The 
ruling chief is Prataprav Shankarrao Desh- 
mukh, who is descended from a Maratha 
Pawar family. He rules the State subject to 
the orders of the Collector of Naaik. The 
revenue of the State is about Ils. 28,000. 

Palanpur Agency.—This group of States 
In Gujarat comprises two first class States, 
Palanpur and Kadhanpur, and a. few minor 
States and petty talukas. Its total area is 
6,393 square miles and the population is 515,092. 
The gross revenue is about 14i lakhs. 'J'he 
territory included in the Agency has, like the 
more central parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway of the differ- 
ent Eajput dynasties of Anhilvada, the early 
Ebilji and Tuglilak Shahi dynasties ot Delhi, 
the Ahmedabad Sultana, the Muglial Empei- 
ors, the Mahrattas, and lastly the British. 
The State from which the Agency takes its 
name is under the rule of H. H. Sit 
Sher Muhammad Khan, G.O.I.b., who is entitled j 
Nawab and Dewan of Palanpur. He is descended j 
from the Lohanis, an Afghan tnbo who appear - 1 
ed m Gujarat in the fourteenth century. The 
connection of the British Government with 
the State dates from 1819 in which year tlu* 
chief was murdered by a body of nobles. Two 
high roads from Ahmedabad paas tlirougli 
the State and a considerable trade in cotton 
cloth, grain, sugar and rice is carried on. Tlie 
State maintains a consiabulaiy force of 600 and 
pays tribute of its, 38,000 to the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. The capital is Palanpur, situated at 
the jimction of the Palanpur-Deesa Branch 
of the B. B. A C. I. Railway. It is a very old 
settlement of which mention was made in the 
eighth century. 

Political Agent — Lt.-Col, N. S. Coghiil. 

Radhanpur is a State, with an area of 
1,160 square miles, which is now held by a branch 
of the Babi family, who since the reign of Huma- 
yun have always been prominent in the annals 
of Gujarat. The present chief is H. H. Jalal- 
ud*diii Khanjl, the Nawab of Itadhanpui. 
He has powers to try his own subjects even 
for capital offences without permission from 
the Political Agent. The State maintains a 
military force of 200. The principal products 
are cotton, wheat and grain. The capital 
is Badlianpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch. 

Rewa Kantha Agency.—This Agency, with 
on area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
ot 665,009, comprises 61 States, of which Raj- 
pi|ga u a first olass State, 5 are second class, 
one is third olass and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those petty States 
are SanJeU in the north. Bbadarva and Umeta 
in thn west. Narukot in the 80ttth>east, and 


two groups of Mebwas. The 26 Sankheda 
Mehwas pettv estates lie on the right bank 
of the Narbada, while the 24 Pandu Mehwas 
petty estates including Dorka, Anghad and 
ilaika, which together form the Dorka 
Mehwas are situated on the border of the Mahi 


The following are the statistics of area and 
population for the principal States : — 


Stati . 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Balasiuor 

189 

40,563 

Bariya 

813 

116,350 

Chhota Udaipur 

873 

103,639 

Jmnavada 

388 

75,998 

Narukot (Janibhuglioda) . . 

143 

8,485 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

161,588 

Sunth 

394 

69,350 

Othm* Jurisdictional States, 
(’ivil Stations and I'liana 
Circles 

CC9 

100,126 


Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746-961), 
almost all the llewa Ivantha lands except 
Ghampaner were under the government of the 
liariyas, that is, Koli and Bhil chiefs. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteentli centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and cast by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koh and Bhil 
headers. The Hist of the present States to be 
established was the house of the Raja of Raj- 
pipla. 

Political Agent — W. W. Siiuirt, I.C.S. 

Rajpipla, — This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada. If has an area of 1,617 square 
miles, and largely consists of the Rajpipla 
Bills which form the watershed between the 
Narbada and 'I'apti rivers. The family of the 
Raja of Rajpipla, H. H. Maharana Shri 
Vijayasinjhi is said to derive its origin from a 
Rajput of the Gohel clan. The State pays an 
annual tribute of Ks. 50,000 to the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. Cotton is the most important crop in 
the State. In the south there are valuable teak 
forests. The capital is Nandod, which is 
connected with Anklesvar by railway built by 
the State. 


Satara Jagirs. — Under this heading are 
grouped the following six States : — 


State. 

Area 

In sq. 
miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Revenue 

in 

lakhs. 

Aundh 

501 

68,995 

3 

Fhaltaii 

397 

55,996 

2 

Bhor 

925 

144,601 

5 

Akalkot 

408 

89,082 

4 

Jatb 

884 

69,810 

2 

Daphlapur 

96 

1 

6,838 

^20 
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These were formerly feudatory to the Raja of Satara. In 1849 five of them were placed 
under the Collector of Satara, and Akalkot under the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the 
.Tagir of Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona and Jath and Daphlapur to the Southern 
Mahratta country. The last two aic now under the Collector of Bijapur. The ruling chiefs 
are as follows : — 


State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Tribute to 
British 
Government 

Aundh 

Bhavanrav Shriuivasrao altas Baba Saheb, Pant Pratmidlii. 

Rs. 

Phaltan 

Mudliojirav Janiav Kimbalkai . . 

9,600 

Bhor 

1). H. Shankarrav Chimnaji, Pant Sacliiv 

4,684 

Akalkot 

Fateliainh Shaliai Raje Bhonsle alias Bapu Saheb . . 

14,592 

Jath 

Ramrav Amritrav alias Aba Saneb Daphle . . 

6,400 

Daphlapur 

Rani Bai Saheb Daphle, widow of Ramchaiidrarav Vciikal iav 
Cliavati Daphle. 



Savant wadi. — This State i)as an aica ot 
925 square miles and poi)iiIation of 217,240. 
The average rovonuo is 51 lakhs. It h(‘S to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely pictuiesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. So late as thi; nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 
present chief is Ivhein 8a^ant V, Itapu 

Saheb Bhonsle. 3tic(' is the principal crop 
of the State, and it is rich in valuable teak. 
The sturdy Marathas of the State are fav- 
ourite troops lor the Indian Army and 
supply much of the immigrant labour in the ad- 
jacent British districts The Capital is Savant- 
vadi, also called Suiidar Vadi, or bimply Vadi. 

Sholapur Agency. — Tins contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of the tableland i 
of the Deucan. It has an area of 498 square [ 
miles and a population of 89,082. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuiy the Akal- 
kot territory, which had formerly been i>art 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahinednagar 
was granted by the Raja of Satara to a Maratha 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, sub- 
ject to the supply of a contingent of horse. In 
1849 after the annexation of Satara, the Akal- 
kot Chief became a feudatory of the Britisii 
Government. [ 

The Sukkur Agency. — This includes Khair- 1 

g ur State, a great alluvial plain in Smd. It i 
as an area of 6,050 square nulos and a popula- 
tion of 22w,788, and revenue of 1 9 lakhs. The | 


present cJiief, H. II. Mir Sii Imam Buksh Khan 
Talpur, O.C.I.E., belongs to a Baloch family 
called Talpur. Pievious to the accession of 
tills family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
ot Siiid in 1783, the history of Khairpur belongs 
to the general history of Smd. In that year 
Mir Eateli Ali Klian Talpur established him- 
self as Uais or ruler of Sind ; and subsequently 
Ills nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan 'J'alpur, founded 
the Kliairpur brancli of the I’alpur family. In 
1832 tlio individuality of the Khairpur State, 
as separate from tlie oth(*r Talpur Mirs In Sind, 
was iccognised by the British Government in 
a treaty, under which the use of the river Indus 
and the roads ot Sind were secured to the Bri- 
tish. The chief products of the State are 
oil-''e<'dH, ghee, hides, tobacco, tuller’s earth, 
carbonate of soda, cotton, wool and grain. 
'J'he maiiutaetures comprise cotton tabrics and 
various kinds ot silverware and metal work. 
I’herc is an industrial school at the capital where 
lacquer work, carpiits, jiotteiy, etc ,arc produced. 
The Railway ijom Hyderabad to Rohiri runs 
through the Wlioh; hmgth of the State. Tlio 
rule of the Mir is patriarchal, but many changes 
liavc been mad(‘ m recent years introducing 
greater regularity ot procedure Into the 
administration. The Wazlr, an officer lent 
irom Britisii service, conducts the administra- 
tion uiidei the Mir. Thi* State supports a mili- 
tary force ol 5G4 including an Imperial Service 
Camel and Baggagt* Corira Which is 139 strong 
and IS sciving at the Iroiit. Revenue, 19 lakhs. 

Political Agent: The Collector of Sukkur 
E. E. Moysey, l.t’.S. 


Surat Agency. — This is a small group of three second class States mider the superinten- 
dence of the Collector of Surat, W. E. Hudson. 


State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Area 
in sq. 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Dharampur .. 

Maharana Shrl Mohandevjl Nacayandovji 

704 

114,905 

Bansda 

Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji Fratapsinhjl 

215 

44,694 

18,908 

Sachin 

IQ^awab Sidi Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan Muba- 
sarat Daula Nasrat Jong Bahadur. 

42 
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The joint revenue of these states is 16i lakhs. / and revenue of lakhs. Up to 1294, the period 
Tribute is paid to the British Government of ot the drst Mahomedan invasion of the Peo* 
Rs. 9,154. There is also attached to this / can, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, I chief. The first Roll chief, obtained his foot- 
whloh has an area of 999 square miles and a I ing in Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
population of 29,368 and a revenue of Dido, when she asked for and received as much 
its. 30,000. The country is divided into 14 Dangs land as the hide of a bull would cover. The 
or Stat^ of very unequal area, each under Koli chief cut a hide into stripes, and thus 
the purely nominal rule of a Ehil Chief w ith enclosed the territory of the State. The present 
the title of llaja, Naik, Pradhan or Powar. | chief is Raja ICrishnasIiah Patangshah who 

Thana Agency. — Tliis includes the State administers the State, assisted by a Karbharl 
of Jawhar, in the TJiana District, on a plateau under the supervision of the Collector ot Thana, 
above the Konkan plain. It has an area of S. M. Bharucha, who is Political Agent of the 
310 square miles and a population of 58,489 I State. 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Cooch Behar. — This stale, which at one time present Jlaja is Birendra Kishore Deb Barman 
comprised almost the whole of the Ivorthcrn Manikya, who is a Ksliatriya by caste and 
Bengal, Assam and Bhutan, is a low-lying idam comes of the Lunar race. The military 
in North Bengal. It has an area of 1,S(»7 square prestige of the Tippera Rajas dates back 
miles, a population of 5,93,052 and revenue ol to the fifteenth centuiy and a mythical account 
nearly 80 lakhs. The ruling chief is H, 11. Maha- of the State takes the history to an oven earlier 
raja Jitendra Narayan Bhup Baiiadur who mar- date. Both as regards its constitution and 
riod Rani Indira Dcbi, eldest daughter of II. 11 its relations with the British Government, the 
Maharaja Rao Gaekwar of Baroda in 1918 and State differs alike from the large Native States 
succeeded his brother Maharaja Ruj llajondra of India, and from those which are classed as 
Narayan in the same year Uis family is ac- tributary. Besides being the ruler of Hill 
cording to some ethnologists of eitlier Dravidian Tippera, the Raja also holds a large landed 
or Mongolian origin or a mixture of both tyix‘8, property called Chakla lloshnabad, situated 
but according to othiTs ot Kshatriya origin, m tlie plains of tlie Districts of Tippera, Nao- 
II. H. administers the State with the nssishmee khali and SyUiet. This estate covers an area 
of the State Council ot Wliicii he is President ; ot COO square miles, and is held to form with the 
Cooch Behur once foniu'd part of the famous ; State an indivisible Eaj. Disputes ds to the, right 
kingdom of Kamnip. Britisii connection witli of succession have occurred on t!he occasion of 
it began in 1772 wlicn owing to inroads ot the 1 almost every vacancy m the Raj, producing 
Bhut^s, the assistance of thf' Last India Com - 1 in times gone by disturbances and domestic 
j>auy was invited, 'I’hc cbii f pioducts of the ! wars, and exposing the inliabitants of the bills 
State are rice, jute and tobacco It maintains i to serious disorders and attacks from the Kukls, 
a military force ot 104. The capital is (’ooeli 1 who were always called in as auxiliaries by one 
Behar, Which is reached by the Cooeli Bcbar ; or oUicr of the contending parties. The prin- 
State Railway, a liraneh Ironi the Jiasti'iii | eiples which govern succession to the Slate 
Bimgal State Iluilway system. ! Iiavc recently, however, been embodied in a 

Hill Tippera. — 'i'his State lies to tlie ; sanad which was drawn up in 1904. The 
south of the district of Sylhet and consists | chief products of the State are nee and cotton, 
largely of hills covered with bamboo jungles. ' tlie tiattic being carried chiefly by water. The 
It has an area of 4,086 square miles and a popu - 1 administration is conducted by the Minister 
latioD of 229,613. The revenue from the State at Agurtala assisted by the Dewan. 
is about 10 lakhs and from the Zemindari in j 

British territory a slightly smaller sum. The ^ Political Agent: J. Bartley, i.e.s. 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Under this Government there are the Chota subject to the control of the Deputy Commis- 
Nagpur political States of Kliarsawan and sloner of Binghbhum and the Commissioner 
Sei&ela, and the Orissa feudatory States, of Chota Nagpur. The Bengal Nagpur Rail- 
24 In number. The total aiea is 28,648 square way runs through a part of the State. The 
miles, and the total population 3,942,972. The adjoining State of Seraikela is held by the 
revenue is about 70 lakhs. Tlie inhabitants elder branch of the Borahat Raja's family, 
are hlR-mcn of Jvolarian or Dravidian origin, 

and their condition is stiU very primitive. Tlie Orissa Feudatory States. — This group 
chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch of 21 dependent territories is situated between 
of the Porahat Raja’s family. The State first the Mahanadi Delta and tiie Central Provinces, 
tmme under the notice of the British in 1793, and foims the mountainous background of 
when, In consequences of disturbances on the Orissa. The name.8 of the individual States 
frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur arc Athgarh, Talchcr, Mayurbhanj, Nllglri, 
of Kharsawan and tiie Kunwar of Saraikela Xconjhar, Pal Lahara, Dlieukanal, Athnwlik, 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements Ilindol, Narslnghpur, Baramba, Tigiria, Khan- 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels, para, Nayagarh, Eanpur, Daspalla and Baud. 
The cluef is bound, when called upon, to render To these there were added in 1905 the follow- 
sei^ce to the British Government, but he has ing States : Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna 
never had to pay tribute. His present sanad and Kalahandi from the Central Provinces, 
WM granted in 1899. He exeicues all admi- and Gangpur and Bonai from the Chota Kagpui 
^ i-AtA.1 nonnlation in 1015 Was 
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8,708,088 with a revenue of about 00 lakhs. 
The Feudatory States have no con- 
nected or authentic history. Comprising the 
western and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought under the 
central government, but from the earliest 
times consisted of numerous petty principa- 
lities which were more or less independent of 
one another. They were first inlmbited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into innu- 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chief or headman. These carried on 
incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. In course of time their 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in their 
place. Tradition relates how these daring 
mterlopers, most of whom were Rajputs from 
the north, come to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
nasties. It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, wliile his second 
son seized Keonjhar. The chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to be descended from 
the same stock ; and a Rajput origin is also 
claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsingh- 
pur, Pal Lahara, 'J’alcher and Tigirla. Naya- 
garh, it is alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
from Rewah, and a scion of the same family 
was the ancestor of the present house of Khand- 
para. On the other band, the chiefs of a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dhen- 
konal, owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa. The State of Ranpur is believed to 
be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs cov- 


ering a period of over 8.600 years. It is note- 
worthy that this family is admittedly of Khond 
origin, and furnishes the only known instance 
in which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre- 
macy of the original settlers has remained in- 
tact. The States acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of the paramount power and were under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders ; but in other respects neither 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors, 
the Mughals and Marathas, ever interfered 
I with their internal administration. All the 
States have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them ; but they are made up in 
most part of legend and fiction and long genea- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few features of general interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas, 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
tary States tlie chiefs of which w'cie the first 
to enter into treaty engagements. 

The staple crop in these States Is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unkno^vn. The States have formed the sub- 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed mainly by the sanads granted 
in similar terms to all the chiefs in 1894. They 
contain ten clauses reciting the rights, privi- 
leges, duties and obligations of the cbie&, 
providing for the settlement of boundary ^s- 
putes, and indicating the nature and extent 
of the control of the Political Agent. 

PolUhal Agent : L. E. B. Cobden-Ramsay, 
O.I.E., i.o.S. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States : Rampur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government: — 


State. 

Area 

Sq. Miles. 

1 Popu- 
1 lation. 

1 Revenue 
in lakhs. 

Rampur 

892 

631,898 

46 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

4,200 

299,853 

6 

Benares 

988 

.... 

— 


Rampur in Rohilkhand is a level fertile 
tract of country. Its early history is that of 
Rohilkhand. The adopted son of a Rohilla, 
who had distinguished himself in the Maratha 
wars, obtained the title of Rawab and the grant 
of the greater part of Rohilkhand in 1790, 
Subsequently the State was divided amongst 
his sons and on the cession of Rohilkhand to 
the British Government in 1801 the family 
holding Rampur were confirmed in their pos- 
sessions. The Nawab at the time of the Mu- 
tiny received a grant of land for his unswerving 
loyalty. The present Nawab is Colonel H. H. 
Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid Ail Khan Bahadur, 
O.O.I.B., G.O.V.O., A..-D.0., who Was bom in 1876 
and succeeded in 1889. He is a descendant of 
the famous Sadats of Bahera, the sole surviving 
representative of the Rohilla power and is the 
premier chief in the United Provinces. Hjs 
eldest son, Sahebsada Syed Raza All Khan 


Bahadur, is the heir apparent. Since 1889 a 
native official of the United Provinces, called 
the Minister, has been lent to the State. He 
presides over a Legislative Committee first 
formed in 1902. The principal crops are maize, 
wheat, rice and sugar cane. The most Impor- 
tant industry is the weaving of cotton cloths. 
The Oiidh and Rohilkhand Railway crosses 
the State. Two squadrons of Imperial Service 
cavalry are maintained, and a battalion of Impe- 
rial Service Infantry. The capital Is Rampur 
on the left hank of the Kosi, 851 miles by rail 
from Calcutta. Income, 45 lakhs. Area, 892 
square miles. Population, 531,217. 

Political Agent: The Commissioner of 
Roliilkband. 

Tehri State (or Tehri Garhwal).— This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
of the State Is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty. Parduman Shah, the last 
Raja of the whole territory, was killed in battle, 
fighting against the Gurkhas ; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1816. his son received 
from the British the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistanoe to Government. He died in 185i^ 
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witboat issue, and was succeeded by his near i of which he was simply administrator, Th 
relative Bhawani Shah ; and he subsequently / direct control of tho latter was assumed bj 
nceivBd a saoad giving him the right of adop- 1 the Oovernment, and an annual Inconm tc 
tion. The present Raja U. H. H. Xarendra I one lakh of rupees was assured to the liaja, 
Shah Bahadur is a minor and is being educated / while tho former constituted the Poniajns. 
at the Alayo CoJJege. Thf* principal product Is Within the Domains the liaja had revenue 
rice, grown on terracee on the hill sides. The I powers similar to those of a Collector iii a 
State for. sts are very valuable and there is con- Kritjsh Jhstrict, wh>eh w. re delegated to 
sideiablo export of timber. Ibe Baja iias j certain of his owm officials. There was thus 


full powers within the State. A unit of Imperial 
Service Sappers is maintained 'I’he capital is 
Tehrl, the summer capital being Biatnpnagar 
8,000 feet above the sea level. 

PolUiCiJl Agent: the Commissioner of Kumaon. 

Benares. — The founder of the ruling family 
of Benares was one Mansa Ram, who entered 
the service of tho Governor of Benares under 
the Nawab of Oudh in the early cighteentii 
i^ntury. His son, Balvant Singh, conquered 
the neighbouring countries and ennifi'd a )3ig 
state out of them over which he ruled till 1770. 
Eaja Chet Singh succeeded him, but was o\- 
pclled by Warren Hastings in 1781. In 1794, 
owing to the maladministration of the estates 
which had accumulated under the Baja of 
Benares, an agreement was concluded by which 
the lands held by the Baja in his own right 
were separated from the rest of the province, 


constituted what for over a century was known 
as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares. On the 1st of April 1911 these Do- 
mains became a State consisting of tho parganas 
of Jihadohi (or Konrh) and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) with the fort of Bamnagar. The 
Maharaja’s powers are those of a ruling chief, 
subject to certain conditions, of which the 
most important arc the maintenance of all 
rights acquired under laws in force prior to the 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of the postal and telegraph systems, 
of plenary criminal jurisdiction within the 
State over servants of the British Oovernment 
and European British subjects, and of a right 
of control in certain matters connected with 
excise. Tho present ruler is H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Prabhu Naraynn Singh Bahadur, G.o.i.E., 
who was born in 1855 and succeeded to the 
Estates in 1889. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 


Under this Government there aie 34 states, 
varying considerably in size and importance. 
Area, 86,532 square miles. Population (1911), 
4,212,794. Bevenue, about £1,000,000, 

The Punjab states may bo grouped under 
three main classes. The hill States, 23 in 
number, lie among tho Punjab Himalayas and 
are held by some of the most ancient Bajput 
families in all India. Along the western half 
of the southern border lies tho Muhamraadau 
state of Bahawalpur. The remaining States, 
inoluding the Sikh principalities of Patiala, 
Jind, Nabba, Kapurthala, Faridkot and Kalsia, 
and the Muhammadan chiefships of Maler 
Kotla, Pataudi, Loharu and Dujana, lie east 
of Lahore, and, with insignificant exceptions, 
occupy the centre of the eastern plains of the 
province. 

The list below gives details of the area, popu- 
lation, and revenue of the more important 
states : — 


Name. 

Area 

square 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Revenue 
Approx, 
in lakhs. 

Bahawalpur 

15,000 

780,394 

27 

Ohamba 

3,216 

134,351 

7 

Faridkot 

642 

130,374 

8 

Jind 

1,259 

271,728 

15 

Kapurthala 

630 

268,244 

25 

Maler Kotla 

167 

71,144 

14J 

Mandi 

1,200 

181,110 

5 

Nabha 

928 

248,892 

16 

Patiala 

5,412 

1,407,659 

72 

Blrmnr (Naban).. 

1,198 

188,564 

8 


Baliawalinir. — This State, which is about 
800 miles in length and about 40 miles wide. 


is divided lengthwise into three great strips. 
Of these, the first is a part of the Groat Indian 
Desert ; the central tract is chiefly desert, not 
capable of cultivation, identical with the Bar 
or Pat uplands of the Western Punjab ; and 
the third, a fertile alluvial tract in the river 
valley, is called the Sind. The ruling family 
claims descent from the Abbasid Khalifs of 
Egypt. The tribe originally came from Sind, 
and assumed independence during the dis- 
raomberrnent of tho Durrani empire. On the 
rise of Ban jit Singh, the Nawab made several 
applications to the British Government for 
an engagement of protection. These, however, 
were declined, although the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809, whereby Banjit Singh was confined to 
the right bank of the Sutlej, in reality effected 
his object. The first treaty with Bahawalpur 
was negotiated in 1833, the year after the treaty 
with Banjit Singh for regulating traffic on the 
Indus. It secured the independence of the 
Nawab within his own territories, and opened 
up the traffic on the Indus and Sutlej. During 
the first Afghan War the Nawab rendered as- 
sistance to the British and was rewarded by 
a grant of territory and life pension. On his 
death tho succession was disputed and for a 
time the State was in the hands of the British. 
Tho present Nawab is H. H. Nawab Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan, who was bom in 1904 and 
succeeded in 1907. During his minority the 
State is managed by a Council of Begency. The 
chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North-Western 
State Bailway posses through tho State. 
The State supports an Imperial Service Silladar 
Camel Transport Corps consisting of 855 men 
and 1,144 camels, in addition to other troops. 
The capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town 
built in 1748. 

Political Agent: Lieut. -Colonel A. C. Elliott. 
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^ Chamba. — This State is enclosed on the 

west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut In on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole countrv 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
of copper plate inscriptions from which its^ 
chronicles have been completed. 

Founded piobably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansl Eajput, who built Biahma 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Mem Varma (680) and the town o 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State mamtained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to th< 
empire, but its internal administration wfs 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British inlluence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Eavi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed u,s they now- 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashraii. The present chief is H. II. Eaja 
Sir Bhure Singh, K.c.s.i., c.i.E., who was born 
in 1869, and succeeded in 1904. The principal 
crops are rice, maize and millets. There are 
some valuable forests winch w( re partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges arc rich in minerals winch 
are little woiked. The principal road to Chamba 
town is fiom Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot brancli of the North- 
Western Eailway. The Raja is head of the 
'udicial department and is assisted by the 
Vazir-i- Wazarats, Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Eavi, contains a number of inte- 
resting temples, of which iliat of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, IS the most famous. 

Faridkot. — The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikii States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present chief, H. H. Raja Brij Indar 
Singh Bahadur, was bom in 1896, and succeeded 
in 1906. Durmg his minority the adminis- 
tration is carried on by a council under the 
presidency of an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
The State supports one company of Imperial 
Service Sappers. 

Jind.—The three Native States of Jind, 
Patiala and Nabha form collectively the Phul- 
Uan States, the most important of the Cis- 
outlej States. This area is the ancestral pos- 
wssiou of the Phulkhian houses. It lies mainly 
great natural tract called the Jangal 
(dpert or forest), but stretches north-east 
into that known as the Pawadh and south- 
1 across the Ghaggar into tfie Nardak, 
while its southernmost tract, round the ancient 
town of dind} claims to lie within the sacred 


limits of Kurukshetra. This vast tract Is not, 
however, the exclusive property of the States ; 
for in it lie several islands of British territory, 
and the State of Maler Kotla enters the centre 
of its northern border. On the other band, 
the States hold many outlying villages sur- 
rounded by British territory. 

The history' of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763 when the confederated Sikhs cap- 
tured Sirhlnd town and partitioned the whole 
Jind Province. The Maharaja of Jind, H. H. 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh, G. c.i.E, E.C.S.I., 
was born in 1879 and succeeded in 1887. He is 
descended from the ancestors of the Phulkian 
family. During tlie Sikh War and the Mutiny 
the Raja of Jind was of great service to the 
British and was rewarded with a grant of nearly 
600 square miles of land. The principal crops 
are wheat, barley and gram. The only indus- 
tries of importance are the manufactures of 
gold and silver ornaments, leather and woodwork 
and cotton cloth. The capital is Sangnir which 
is connected by a State Railway with the 
North-Western Railway. Under His Highness’ 
Court tbeiH' Is a Council Wizarat which con- 
trols nil the departments of the State. 

Kapurthala. — This State consists of three 
detaciied pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Doab. The ancestors of the chief of 
Kapurthala at one time held possessions both 
in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the Bari 
Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu, 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. Some of these 
States were confiscated after the first Sikh 
War and when the Jullundur Doab came 
under the dominion of the British Government 
In 1840, the estates north of the Sutlej were 
maintamed in the independent possession of 
I the Ahluwalia chieftain, conditional on his 
paying a commutation m cash for the service 
engagements by which he had previously been 
bound to Ranjit Singh. The Bari Doab es- 
tates liave been released to the head of the 
house In perpetuity, the civil and police juris- 
diction remaining in the hands of* the British 
authorities. For good services during the 
Mutiny, the Raja was rewarded with a grant 
of other States in Oiidh in which, however, he 
exercises no ruling powers, though in Oudh he is, 
to mark Ills superiority, addressed as Raja-i- 
Rajagan. The present chief is H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Ja gat jit Singh Bahadur, G.O.8.I., who was 
born in 1872 and succeeded in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. The chiefs of Kapur- 
thala arc Sikhs. Sardar Jassa Singh was 
always known as Jassa Kalal ; but the 
family claim descent from Rana Kapur, a 
semi -mythical member of the Rajput house 
of Jaisalmer, who is said to have left his home 
and founded Kapurthala 900 years ago. Only 
a small proportion of the population however 
are Sikhs, the majority being Mahomedans. 
The chief crops are wheat, gram, maize, cotton 
and sugar-cane. The town of Sultanpur in 
this State is famous for hand-painted cloths. 
The main line of the North-Western Railway 
passes through pait of the State and the Grands 
Trunk Road runs parallel to it. A branch 
railway from Jullundur City to Ferozepur 
passes through the State. Kapurthala piaintains 
a battalion of Imperial Service infantry and a 
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small force of local troops. The capital Is 
Kapurthala, which is said to have been founded 
in the eleventh century. 

Agent to the Lioutenant-Govomor for Kapur- 
thala, the Commissioner of the JuUunder 
Division. 

Maler Kotla. — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain bounded by the district of 
IiUdhiana on the nortli and by Patiala terri- 
tory elsewhere. The Nawabs of Maler Kotla 
are of Afghan descent, and originally held posi- 
tions of trust In the Sirhind province under 
the Moghal Emperors. As the Empire sank 
into decay during the eighteenth century, the 
local chiefs gradually became independent. 
The result was constant feuds with the adja- 
cent Sikh States. After the victory of Laswari, 
gained by the British over Sindhia in 1803 
and the subjugation and flight of Holkar in 
1806, when the Nawab of Maler Kotla joined 
the British army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Marathas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The final treaty which affirmed the dependence 
of the State on the British Goveniment was 
signed after the submission of Ranjit Singh 
in 1809. The present Nawab is H. H. Nawab 
Ahmud All BJian Bahadur. K.c.S.l , who was 
bom In 3 881 and succeeded in 1908. He was 
created Hon. Major in the Indian Army for his 
services during the war. The chief products 
are cotton, sugar and opium. The State 
supports two-double companies of Imperial 
Service Sappers. ITio capital is Maler Kotla. 
Be venue 14^ lakhs. 

Mandi. — This is a mountainous State in 
the upper reaches of the Beas. It has a history 
of considerable length, as it once formed part 
of the Suket State. Its relations with the 
British were determined after the battle of 
Sobraon in 1840. The present minor chief 
H. H. Baja Joglndra Sen was installed in 1913. 
The administration is carried on by Mr. H. \V, 
Emerson, i.c.s., the Superintendent, and Mahta 
Gauda Mai, Assistant Superintendent. 'I’he 
principal crops are rice, maize, wheat and millet 
About three-flfth of the State are occupied by 
forest and grazing lands. It is rich in minerals. 
Tbe capital is Mandi, founded in 1627, which 
contains several temples and other buildings of 
interest and is one of th^e chief marts for com- 
merce with Ladakh and Yarkhand. 

Nabha. — Nabha is one of the Phulkian 
States. It consists of two distinct parts, the 
main portion comprisin g 12 separate pieces 
of territory scattered fl.mong the other two 
Phulkian States of Patiala and Jind. The 
second portion forms t'he nizamat of Bawal 
In the extreme south-east of the Puniab. It 
became a separate State in 1763. After the 
victory of Sobraon, the chief was deposed and 
about a quarter of his territory was confiscated. 
For his loyalty during the Mutiny the chief 
was rewarded with territory which forms the 
>re»ent Baw'al Nizamat. Tlie present chief 
« H. H. Maharaja lUpudaman Singh Mal- 
wandar Bahadur, who was born in 1883 and 
succeeded in 1911. He is assisted in tbe ad- 
ministration by a council of three members 
which also acts os u court of appeal. The 


State supports one battalion of Imperial Ser- 
vice Infantry. The State Is traversed by the 
main line and by three branches of the North- 
Western Railway. The Bajputana Malwa 
Railway crosses Bawal. The chief crops are 
gram, wheat and pulses, the chief industries 
are manufactures of silver and gold orna- 
ments and brass utensils. 

Patiala. — This Is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, but its territory is scattered and 
interspersed by small estates and even single 
villages belonging to other villages and British 
districts. It also comprises a portion of the 
Simla hills and territory on the border of Jaipur 
and Alwar States. Area 6.951 square miles. 
Population 1,407,659. Its history as a separate 
State begins in 1762. During the Sikh War and 
the Mutiny, the Maharaja was loyal and was 
substantially rewarded. The present Chief 
H, H. Licut-Colonel Maharajadhiraja Sri Sir 
Blmplndar Singh Mahindar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
was bom 1891 and .succeeded in 1900. During 
his nunority his administrative functions were 
exercised by a council of regency consisting 
of three members. The principal crops are 
gram, barely and wheat. Cotton and tobacco 
are also grown in iwirt-s of tire State. A great 
part, ot the State is irrigated by the Sirhihd and 
Western Jumna Canal distributaries. It pos- 
sesses valuable forests. The State is rich in 
antiquities especially at Pinjaur, Sunam 
and Sirhind. 'J'he North-Western Railway, the 
E. T. Railway, and a branch of the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway traverse the State. It contains an 
Imperial Service contingent, of a regiment of 
cavalry and two battalions of infantry. 

In 1900 it was decided by the Government 
of India to appoint a Political Agent for Patiala^ 
and the other two Phulkian States of Jind ana 
Nabha were included in the Agency, to which 
was afterwards added the Mahomedan State 
of Bahawalpur. The headquarters of the 
Agency are at Patiala. Gross income, 90 lakhs. 

Sirmur (Nahan). — This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political control 
of the Commissioner of Ambala Division. Its 
history is said to date from the 11th century. 
In the eighteenth century the State was able 
to r^ulse the Gurkha invasion, but in 1793 
the Gurkhas were invited to aid In the sup- 
pression of an internal revolt In the State and 
they in turn had to be evicted by the British. 
In 1857 the Raja rendered valuable services 
to the British, and during the second Ai^an 
War he sent a contingent to the North-West 
Frontier. The present chief Is H. H. Raja 
Amar Parkash Bahadur, K.c.s.i., who was bom 
in 1888 and succeeded in 1911. The main agri- 
cultural feature of the State is the recent deve- 
lopment of the Kiarda Dun, a fertile level 
plain which produces wheat, gram, rice, maixe 
and other crops. The State forests are valuable 
and there is an iron foundry at Nahan which 
was started in 1867 but, being unable to com- 
pete with the Imported iron, is now used for 
the manufacture of sugai-canb crashing mills. 
The State supports an Imperial Service Corps 
of Sappers and Miners which served in the 
Tirah Expedition of 1897 and is at present on 
active service In the Euixipcou War. It lost 
heavily in Mesopotamia. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


Under this Government there are four Shan 
States, two in the Mandalay Division (Blkmaii 
Long and Mong Mit) ; and two in the Siigaing 
Division (Hsawnghsup and Singkaling Hkmati), 
the area of which is 7,374 square miles and 
the population about 67,051, consisting c*.hiefly 
of Buddhists. There are in addition 48 petty 
States, 6 in the Northern Shan States, 43 in 
the Southern Shan States, with an area of 
68,836 square miles and a populatio7i of 
1,358,498 consisting of Buddhists and Aniinists. 

The Shan States — though a portion of 
British India, do not form part of Burma proper 
and are not comprised in the regularly ad- 
ministered area of tlie Province. They lie 
for the roost part to the east of Upper Burma. 
They owed allegiance to the Burmese Gov- 
ernment, but were administered by their own 
rulers (Sawbwas) and the British Government 
has continued to a certain extent the semi- 
independence which it found existing in 188B 
As at present deflned, the Shan States are 
divided into — 

1. States under the supervision of the 
Superintendent, Noriliern Shan States, 
whose headquarters are at Lashio; area 
14, 294 square miles and population 58,952. 

2. States under the supervision of the 
Superintendent and Political Olfleer, South- 
ern Shan States, whose head quarters 
are at Taiinggyi ; area 40,434 square 
miles and population 900,202 ; 

There are five States in the Northern and 38 
in the Southern Shan States. There are in 
addition two Shan Stales under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner of the Mandalay 
Division, namely, Hkmati Long in the uiiad- 
minlstered territory to the north of the My- 
Itkyina District and Mong Mit lying north- 
east of the liviby Mines District. In the nortli- 
west of the Upper Chindwin District towards 
Manipur there are two small Shan States, 
Hsawnghsup and Smgkalmg Hkamti, whose 
administration is supervised by tlie Commis- 
sioner of the Sagaing Division. 

The Northern Shan States are North Hsenwi 
in the north, Soutli Hsenwi near the Salween 
in the east, Manglon in the south-east, Hsipaw 
in the south-west, and Tawngpeng in tlic north- 
west. The \Va States east of the Salween 


The only State of importance under the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam is Manipur, which has 
an area of 8,466 square miles and a population 
of 346,222, of which about 60 per cent, arc 
Hindus, and 36 per cent, animistic forest tribes. 
Manipur consists of a great tract of hilly country 
and a valley, about 30 miles long 20 miles 
wide, which is shut in on every side. The 
State adopted Hinduism in the early eigh- 
teenth century, when it came under a Naga 
Raja who subsequently made several inva- 
sions into Burma. On the Burmese retaUat- 
tng, Manipur negotiated a treaty of alliance 
with the British, in 1762. The Burmese again 
Invaded Manipur daring the flr^t Burmese 
War and on the oonoluiuon of peace, in 1826, 
wiMi declared Independent. The 


can hardly be said to be under British control 
In ordinary matters the States are adminis- 
tered by their Sawbwas, who are assisted by 
amats, or ministers, in various departments. 
The Superintendent exercises general control 
over the jurisdiction of justice and is vested 
with wide revisionary powers. In revenue 
matters the Sawbwas administer their States 
in accordance with local customs which have 
been but little modlfled. Of prime Importance 
111 the economy of the country is the Mandalay 
Lashio railway, 180 miles in length, of which 
126 miles lie within the Northern Shan States. 
The lino is a single track, and was constructed 
in the face of considerable engineering diffl- 
oiilties, of which not the least notable was 
the Gokteik gorge, now spanned by a viaduct. 
It had been proposed to continue the railway 
about 90 miles farther east to the Kunlong, 
where is a ferry over the Salween, and eventually 
to penetrate into Y unnan ; but this extensloa 
IS for the present in abeyance. 

The most Imporiant of the Southern Shan 
States arc Kcngtimg and Yawnghwe. Under 
the supervision of the Superintendent and 
Political Officer and his Assistants, the chiefs 
— known as Sawbwas, Myozas, and Ngwegunh- 
mus — control their own States, exercising 
revenue, civil and criminal jurisdiction therein. 
There are in all 9 Sawbwas, 18 Myozas and 
11 Ngwcgunhmus. 

Karenni. — This district consists of five 
States, with a total area of approximately 
4,200 square miles and a population of about 
64,000, lying on the frontier south of the Shan 
States. The largest State is Kantarawadt 
with an area of 3,000 square miles, a population 
of nearly <10,000, and a gros*; revenue of about 
II lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants belong to the Red Karons, a people 
low in the scale of civilisation. An Assistant 
P.ditical Offie(<r is posted at Loikaw as Agent 
of the British Government, and a Certain 
amount of control is exercised through him 
over the chiefs. The principal wealth of the 
country is teak timber, and the considerable 
alien population is largely supported by the 
timber trade, which, however, has declined 
oreatly in the last few years. The Karens 
themselves are distinguished as hunters. 


chief event in its subsequent history was the 
Intervention of the British in 1891 to establish 
the claim of Ivula Chandra Singh as Maharaja, 
followed by the treacherous murder of the 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton and the 
officers with him and the withdrawal of the 
escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1908 the State was administ/cred by a Political 
Agent and Superintendent of the State during 
the minority of H. H. Raja Chura Chand Singh. 
The Raja was invested with ruling powers in 
1908. The administration of the State is now 
conducted by the Durbar, consisting of the 
Raja as President, a vice-president, a member 
of the Indian Civil Service whose services are 
lent to the State, three ordinary and three 
additional members who arc all Manipwlt. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 
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IJe staple crop of the country is rice. Forests 
or great variety cover the whole of the hill 
ranges. 

KtosI tnd Jaintla Hills — These petty 
chlefshlps, 25 in number, with a total area 
or about 8,900 square miles and a population 
of 126,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam* Most of the States have treaties 
or engagements with the British Government 
The largest of them is Khyrim, the smallest 
Is Nongtewai, which has a population of 169. 
Most of them are ruled by a chief or Siera. I 
The Siemship usually remains in one family, 
but the succession was originally controlled I 


by a small electoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain priest I v clans. Of recent 
years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elective basis, an l the constitution of a 
Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Slem exercising but little 
control over his people. Among many of the 
north-east frontier tribes there is little se- 
curity of life and property, and the people 
are compelled to live m large village’s on sites 
selected for their defensive capabilities. The 
Khasfs seem, however, to have been loss dis- 
tracted by internal warfare, and the villages, 
as a rule, arc small. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda- 
tory States subordinate to the administration, 
with an area of 31,174 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 2,117,002. One of the States, Makrai, 
lies within Hoshangabad District; the re- 
mainder are situated In the Chbattisgarh Divi- 
sion, to the different Districts of which they 
were formerly attached. Their relations with 
Government are controlled by a Political Agent. 
The States vary greatly in size and importance 
Sokti the smallest, having an area of 138 square 
miles and Bastar the largest an area of 13,062 
square miles. They are administered by here- 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government set forth in patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally 
free from direct interference save in the case 
of sentences of death, which require the Chief 
Commissioner’s confirmation. But, as a fact, 
the Government has excrci.scd a very large 
amount of control, owing mainlv to the fre- 
quency with which the States have been taken 
under direct management, because of either 
the minority or the misconduct of the chief. 

The States pay a tribute to Government 
which amounts in the aggregate to about 21 
lakiis. 


Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following table 


State. 

1 Area, 

Popula- 

tion 

1911. 

Revenue 
(approxi- 
mate) 
m Lakhs. 


Kq. 

Miles, 


as. 

Bastar 

13,062 

433,310 

3 

Jashpur 

1,963 

174,458 

] 

Banker 

1,429 

127,014 

2 

Khoiragarh . , 

931 

155,471 


Nandgaon . . ' 

871 

167,362 

4 

Kaigarh . . ; 

1,486 

218,860 


Surguja 

1 6,055 

248,703 

o 

Eight otherl 

5,377 

411,824 

6 

States. 


Total 

31,174 

2,117,002 

23 


Bastar.— This state, which lies to the 
south-east comer of the Provinces, is the most 
group. It has an area of 
13.002 square miles and a population of 433,310. 
The fanuly of the Bala is verv ancient, and is 
stated to belong to the Bajputs of the Lunar 
race. Up to the time of the Marathas, Bastar 
Dccuple4 ftn almost independent position, but 


a tribute was Imposed on it by the Nagpur 
government in the eighteenth century. At 
this period the constant feuds between Bastar 
and the neighbouring State of Jeyporc in Madras 
kept the country for many years in a state of 
anarchy. The chief object of contention was 
the Kotapad tract, which had originally be- 
longed to Bastar, but had been ceded in re- 
i.irn for assistance given by Jeyporo to one of 
the Bastar clnofs during some family dissen- 
sions. The Central Provinces Administra- 
tion finally made this over to .leypore in 1863, 
on condition of payment of tribute of Rs 6,000, 
fwo-thirds of which sum was remitted from 
the amount payable by Bastar, By virtue 
of ibis arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, 
until recently, reduced to a nominal amount. 
The cultivation of the State is extremely sparse. 
Bice is the most important crop. 1'he State 
is ruled by the feudatory Chief. The Dewan 
of tlie State is an extra Assistant Conservator 
of Forests who has three assi'^tants under 
him. After a recent period of disturbance 
the State has returned to complete tranquU- 
litv and precautions are being taken to remove 
all causes of unrest by better supervision over 
the minor State ofiicmls and a verv considerate 
forest policy. The chief town is Jagdalpur 
on the Indravati River. 

Surguja. — Until 1905 this was included 
in Chota Nagpur State of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Mauipat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the gouthern barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
is obscure ; but according to a local tradition 
in Palaraau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Baksel Raja of Pala- 
mau. In 1758 a Maratha array overran the 
State, and compelled its chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palaraau against the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja ; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the chief and his relations, necessi- 
tating British interference. Until 1818 the 
fetate continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness ; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon estab- 
lished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The population is mainly aboriginal, 
the wild Korwa tribe being a perpetual source 
of trouble. A band of them comihltte4 several 
njurdefs and rqbberioe in 
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KASBMIR. 


Kashmir (known to Indians as Jammu) lies 
to the east of the Indus and to the west of the 
Eavl. It is a mountainous country with Just a 
strip of level land along the Punjab frontier, and 
intersected by valleys of which many are of 
garpassing beauty and grandeur. It may be 
divided physically into two areas : the north- 
eastern comprising the area drained by the 
Indus with its tributaries, and the south-western, 
including the country drained by the Jheium, 
the Kishanganga and the Chenab. 'Hie dividing 
line between those two areas is the great central 
mountain range. The area of the State is 
84,432 square miles, and the population 
8,168,126. 

History. — Various poets have left more or 
less trustworthy records of the history of the 
valley down to 1586, when it was conquered by 
Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, had by then been 
long established, though many of the fine build- 
ings erected by early Hindu rulers had been 
destroyed by the Mahomedan kings who first 
appeared in the 12th century. In the reign of 
Sikandarthe population became almost entirely 
Mahomedan. Akbar visited the valley three 
times. Jehangir did much to beautify it ; but 
after Aurangzebe there was a period of disorder 
and decay, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century the SvJbah of Kashmir was practically 
independent of Delhi. Thereafter it experienced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was 
rescued, in 1819, by an army sent by Ranjit 
Singh. Sikh rule was loss oppressive than that 
of the Afghans. The history of the State as at 
present constituted is practically that of one 
man, a Dogra Rajput, Gulab Singh of Jammu. 
Por his services to the Sikhs this remarkable 
man had been made Raja of Jammu in 1820, 
and he added largely to his territory by 
conquest. He hold aloof from the war between 
the British and the Sikhs, only appearing 
as mediator after the battle of Sobraon 
(1846) when the British made over to him for 
Rs. 75 lakhs the present territories of the State. 
He had to fight for the valley and subsequently 
lost part of his State, Gilgit, over which the 
successors haa at a heavy cost to reassert their 
claims. His son Ranbir Singh, a model Hindu, 
ruled from 1857 to 1885, when he was succeeded 
by his eldest son Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Partab Singh, G.C.S.I., G o.i.B. 

Administration. — For some years the 
Maharaja took no part in the administration of 
the State, but since 1905 he has exercised full 
powers, assisted by a Chief Minister — Rai Saheb 
Diwan Amar Nath, c.i.e. — a Home Minister, 
and a Revenue Minister. The four chief ex- 
ecutive officers are the Governors of Jammu 
and of Kashmir, the Wazir Wazarat of Gilgit 
and the Wazir Wazarat of Ladakh. The real 
administrative power lies with the petty subor- 
dinate officers (tahslldars) who exercise revenue, 
civil, and criminal jurisdiction with regular 
stages of appeal : but distance and the absence 
of easy communications are practical checks on 
the use or abuse of appeals. The British Resi- 
dent has his headquarters at Siinagar ; there is 
also a Political Agent at Gilgit responsible to the 
Government of India for the administration of 
the outlying petty States ; and a British Officer 
is stationed at Le^ to assist In the supervision of 
Ckmtral Aslan trade. In the Dogras the State 
has splendid ipaterials for an Army, which con- 


sists of 6,961 troops, of whom 3,370 are main- 
tained as Imperial Service troops. 

Finance. — The 6nancial position of the State 
Is strong, and it has more than 46 lakhs Invested 
In Government of India securities. The total 
revenue last year was 93 lakhs, the chief Items 
being land revenue, forests, customs and octroi. 

Production and Industry. — The ^pu- 
lation is pre-eminently agricultural and paswral. 
The system of land tenure has been described as 
“ ryotwari in ruins,” great complexity existing 
owing to the fact that tliere is no local law of 
I rent and revenue. The principal food crop is 
rice, maize, cotton, saffron, tobacco, hops 
(autumn crops) and wlieat, barley, poppy, beans 
(spring crop*!) are also grown. Sheep are largely 
kept. The State forests are extensive and 
valuable. Exploration for minerals has not 
been attempted on sound principles. Vast 
fields of friable, dusty coal have been found. 
Gold has been found at Gulmarg and Sapphires 
in Padar. The industries of manufacture are 
chiefly connected with sericulture (the silk fila- 
ture at Srinagar, the largest in the world, was 
destroyed by fire in July 1912), oil-pressing and 
the manufacture of wine. The woollen cloth, 
shawls, and wood carving of the State are famous. 

Communications. — The Stai-e contains only 
16 miles of railway on the Tawi-Suchetgarn 
branch of the N.-W. Railway The Jheium is 
the only navigable river. At present there is 
much activity in improving road communica- 
tions, but in many parts of the country wheeled 
traffic is unknown. 

PuiiLic Works.-— In 1904, a flood spiU channel 
above Srinagar was constructed with a view 
to minimising the constant risk of floods ; and 
it was hoped that the danger would be still 
further reduced by the carrying out of a scheme 
for lowering a part of the bed of the Jheium, 
which has since been taken in hand. Good 
progress has been made with irrigation ; but 
the most important schemes of recent years 
have been those for an electrical power station 
on the Jheium River, and for a Railway into 
Kashmir. It was proposed to supply from this 
power station electrical energy for various 
State schemes (inclufling the Jheium dredging 
scheme) and for private enterprise and pos- 
sibly for working the proposed Kashmir Rail- 
way. The works were completed about 1907, 
and the acherae according to the latest reports 
is working very satisfactorily. The proposal 
for a railway to Kashmir had been under dis- 
cussion lor many years, the nature of the country 
making the question of routa a difficult one. 
In 1905, a decision was taken in favour of a 
line from Srinagar via the Jheium Valley and 
Abbottabad, but the project has remained in 
abeyance pending the consideration of further 
schemes, among wbi»'h are proposals for lines 
of ropeway from famm-i to Srinagar and from 
Srinagar to the western borders via the Jheium 
Valiev. 

Education. — In educational matters Kashmir 
is the most backward tract in the whole of India. 
In the State as a whole only 2 in every 100 
persons can read and write. The number of 
educational institutions has increased from 45 
in 1891 to 379 in 1911. 

Hon. Mr. a M. Faser, 

Political Agent, at Gilgit — Major A. D. Mac* 
phemon, 
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Native States' Tribute. 

Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
ease, to BHtish Government. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Gk)vemments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or midfitAin troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Batlve States are summarised in the following table. The relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would servo no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from some 
of the smaller States of Central India. 

States paying tribitte directly to the Government op India. 


Tribute from Jaipur .. .. .c 

£ 

26,667 


,, „ Kotah . . . . , . . . . . . . . 

15,648 


„ „ Udaipur 

13,333 


„ „ Jodhpur 

6,633 

8,000 


„ „ Bundl 


„ „ Other States . . 

15,170 

86,351 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erinpura Irregular Force. . 

7,667 

„ of Kotah towards cost of Deoli Irregular Force. . 

13,833 


„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy. . 

10,753 


of Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 
Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps 

9,142 


2,140 

43,035 

Fees on succession 


3,437 

Total 


181,823 

Central Provinces and Berar, 


Tribute from various States 


16,696 

Burma. 


Tributes from Shan States 1 

28,524 


„ „ other Statess 

1,367 

29,891 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


Tribute from Manipur 

8,333 


„ „ Rambrai 

7 

3,340 

Bengal. 


Tribute from various States 

.... 

4,514 

(Cooch 

United Provinces. 


Behar). 

Tribute from Benares 

12,667 

„ „ Kapurthala (Bahraich) 

8,733 

21,400 

Punjab. 

Tribute from Mandi 

6,667 


„ „ other States 

3,086 


Fees on succession 

133 

9,886 

Madras. 


Tribute from Travancore . . 

53,333 


Feshkash and subsidy from Mysore 

233,333 


t, „ „ „ Cochin 

13,388 


„ „ „ „ Travancore 

888 

300,887 

Bombay 


Tribute from Kathiawar 

31,129 


„ „ var'ous petty States 

, 2,825 


Contribution trom Baroda State 

1 26,000 1 


„ Jagirdars, Soutliem Mahratta Country 

Subsidy from Cutch 

5,765 


5,484 


Fees on succession 

8,457 

78,660 

Grand Total 

.... 

691,097 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 tliat there would in future be no 
flj^rana payments on successions. The detikils glvep above are for 1^15, 
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Foreign Possessions In India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions in India consist 
ol the province of Goa, situated within the 
limits of the Bombay Presidency, on the Ara- 
bian Sea coast ; the small territory of Daman 
on the Gujarat coast, at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Cambay ; and the little island of Diu, 
lying ofif the southern extremity of the Kathia- 
war Peninsula. 

GOA. 

Goa forms a compact block of territory 
surrounded by British districts. SavantwacU 
State lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea 
on the west and North Kanara on the south, 
and the eastern boundary is the range of the 
Western Ghats, which separates it from the 
British districts of Belgaum and North Kanara. 
The extreme length from north to south is 62 
miles and the greatest breadth from east to 
west 40 miles. The tcnitory has a total area 
of 1,801 square miles and comprises the island 
of Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510 ; 
the division of Velhas Conquistas, or old Con- 
quests, comprising the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Bardez and Salsette, acquired in 1543 ; 
and the Novas Conqmstas, or New Conquests, 
comprising the districts of Pemem, Bicholim 
or Datagram, Satari, Ponda or Antruz, Zam- 
baulim or Panchmal, and Canacona or Advota, 
acquired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small Island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British distnct of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a por- 
tion of the province of Goa. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predomi- 
nating physical feature being the Eastern 
Ghats, which besides bounding the country 
along the north-cast and south-east, jut off 
westward and spread across the country in 
a succession of spurs and ridges. There are 
several conspicuous Isolated peaks, of which 
the highest, Sonsagar, is 8,827 feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous 
rivers running westward from the Ghats, and 
the principal eight, which are all navigable, 
are in size of some importance. Goa possesses 
a fine harbour, formed by the promontaries 
of Bardez and Salsette. Half-way between 
these extremities lies the cabo, or cape, which 
forms the extremity of the island of Gfoa. This 
divides the whole bay into two anchorages, 
knov^Ti as Aguada and Marmagao. Both are 
capable of accommodating the largest sliip- 
ping from September to May, but Aguada 
is virtually closed during the south-west mon- 
soon, owing to the high winds and sea and to 
the formation of sand bars across the estuary 
of the Mandovi river, which opens into Aguada. 
Marmagao is accessible at all times and is 
therefore the harbour of commercial impor- 
tance. It is the terminus of the railway run- 
ning to the coast from the inland British sys- 
tem of lines, a breakwater and port have been 
bnilt there and the trade is considerable, being 
chiefly transit trade from British territory. 

The People. 

The total population in the whole Goa terri- 
tory was 486,752 at the census of 1910, This 


gives a density of 848 persons to the square 
mile and the population showed an inoreaM 
of 6 per cent, since the census ten years pre- 
viously. In the Velhas Conquistas 91 per cent, 
of the population Is Christian. In the Novas 
Conquistas Christians and Hindus are almost 
equally numerous. The Moslems in the terri- 
tory are numbered in a few thousands. The 
Christians still very largely adhere to casta 
distinctions, claiming to be Brahmans, Chara- 
dos and low castes, which do not intermarry. 
The Hindus are largely Maratha and do not 
differ from those of the adjacent Konkan 
districts of Bombay. All classes of the pmle, 
with the exception of Europeans, use the ETon- 
kani dialect of Marathi, with some admixture 
of Portuguese words. The oflicial languaM 
is Portuguese, which is commonly spoken in 
the capital and the principal towns, as well 
as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic reU- 
gion and are spiritually subject to an arch- 
bishop, who has the titles of Primate of the 
East and Patriarch of the East Indies and 
exercises ecclesiastical jurisdiction also over 
a great portion of British India. (The Chris- 
tians of Daman and Diu are subject to a Bishop 
who bears the titles of Bishop of Daman and 
Archbishop of Cranganore.) There are numerous 
churches lu Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious ordeis in Portuguese territory. The 
churches are in charge of secular priests. Hin- 
dus and Mahomedahs now enjoy perfect free- 
dom in religious matters and have their own 
places of worship. In the early days of Por- 
tuguese rule the worship of Hindu goos in 
public and the observance of Hindu usages 
were strictly forbidden and rigorously sup- 
pressed. 

The Country. 

One-third of the entire territory of Goa is 
stated to be under cultivation. A regular 
land survey was only recently made. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably accord- 
ing to quality, situation and water-supply. 
The Velhas Conqmstas are as a rule better culti- 
vated than the Novas Conquistas. In both 
these divisions a holding of fifteen or sixteen 
acres would bo considered a good sized farm, 
and the majority of holdings are of smaller 
I extent. The staple produce of the country 
is rice, of which there are two good harvestay 
but the quantity produced is barely sufficient 
to meet tne needs of the population for two- 
third^ of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior soils 
are set apart for the cultivation of cereals and 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables are culti* 
vated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con- 
quistas has improved durhig recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
Stately forests are found in the Novas Oo^ 
quistas. They cover an area of 110 square 
ndles and are tinder conservation and yield 
some profit to the administration* lion i$ 
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found in parts of the territory, but has not 
been seriously worked. Manganese also ex- 
ists and worked to an important extent 
a tew years ago. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Gloa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between Ea«;t and West 
and Was socially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
Importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
empire and its trade is now insignificant. Few 
manufcicturing industries of any moment 
exist, and most manufactured articles in use 
are imported. Exports chiefly consist of 
cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes and other 
fruits and raw produce. A line of railway con- 
nects Marmagao with the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway. Its length from Marmagao 
to Castle Rock, above the Ghats, where it 
Joins the British system, is 51 miles, of which 
49 are in Portuguese territory. The railway 
is under the management of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway administration, 
and the bulk of the trade of Marmagao port 
is what it brings clown from and takes to the 
interior. The telegraphs in Goa territory 
are worked as part of the system of British 
India, and are maintained jointly by the Bri- 
tish and Portuguese Governments. The Goa 
territory was formerly subject to devastating 
famines and the people now sufter heavy losses 
In times of drought. They are then supplied, 
though at great cost, with rice from British 
territory 

The Capital. 

Nova Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and Ri bandar, 
as well as the old city of Goa, and is six miles 
In extent. Old Goa is some five nules distant 
from the new city. Panjim occupies a narrow 
strip of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
dividing the Aguada bay from that of Marnia- 
goa, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
file Aguada. It was selected ns tiie residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, '^th its row of public buildings and ele- 

r t private residences, as seen from the water, 
rery picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
^acious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing pubhc structures aie the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Lyceum, the Public Library and the Govern- 
ment I^ess. Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and so on. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adornctl 
^th a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
tag under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly (ortilied the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in Importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
PortuOTesc held their own and gamed the BUr- 
roundlng territory now known us the Velhas 
ConquistRS. 


The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those dains presented a 
scene of imlitary, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. But the 
Portuguese based their dominion in India on 
conquest by the sword and they laboured to 
consolidate it by a proselytizing organisation 
which throws the missionary efforts of every 
other European pow(‘r in India Into the shade. 
Old Goa, as the ruins of the old capital are 
called to-day, had a hundred churches, many 
of them of magnificent proportions, and the 
Inquisition was a power in the land. The 
result showed how rotten was this basis and 
Imjw feebly cemented the superstructure reared 
upon it. 

Modern Times. 

'J’hcrc was frequently recurring fighting and 
in 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. Tlie invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Ranes of Satari, in the No- 
vas Conquistas revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the Icing’s own 
brother came from I.isbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1 895 and the Ranes join- 
ing them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Ranes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer 
of 1913. 


Administration. 

Goa is regarded as an integral portion of the 
Portuguese Empire and, with Daman and 
Dm, forms for administrative purposes one 
jirovincc subject to a Governor-General, who 
13 appointed directly by the Lisbon Govern- 
ment and holds office for five years. Besides 
his civil functions, he is invested with supreme 
military authority in the province. 

The Governor-General is aided in his ad- 
ministration by a Council composed of a Chief 
Secretary, the Judges of the High Court, 
the two highest military officers in Goa, 
the Attorney-General, the Inspector da 
Fazenda, the Health Officer and the Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Chamber or Corporation 
of the capital (Camara Municipal das Ilhas), 
which is the oldest Municipal body in the 
East. As a rule, all the members give their 
opinions and vote in every matter on wliicli 
they are consulted by the Governor-General. 
There are five other juntas, or councils, called 
the Junta Goral da Provincia (general council 
of the province), the Conselbo da Provincia 
(the council of the province), the Conselho 
Technlco das Obras publicas, the Conselho- 
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Inspector de Instruccao publioa, and the CJon- 
eelho de Agriooltura. llie first of these is 
composed of the Chief Secretary, the Arch 
bishop or his substitute, the Attorney-General 
the Inspector da Fazenda, Inspector of Public 
Works, the Health Officer a Professor of the 
Medico-Surgical College, a Professor of the 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two 
portions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar 
Aveli, separated from it by a narrow strip 
of British territory and bisected by the B. B. 

C. 1 Railway. Daman proper contains an 
area of 22 square miles and 26 villages and has 
a population (1910) of 18,300. Nagar Aveli 
has an area of 60 square miles and a popula- 
tion (19101 of 29,020. The town of Daman 
was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531, rebuilt 
by the natives and retaken by the Portuguese 
in 1558, when they made it one of their per- 
manent establishments in India. They con- 
verted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship. Of 
the total population the number of Christians 
is 1,586. The number of houses is 8,971, accord- 
ing to the same census. The native Christians 
adopt the European costume, some of the 
women dressing themselves after the present 
European fashion, and others following the 
old style of petticoat and mantle once pre- 
valent in Spam and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in the pargana of Nagar Aveli, 

DIU. 

Diu is an island lying off the southern ex- 
tremity of the Katliiawar Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade Mdth Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 
of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 


Lyceum, or educationed College, a Professor of 
the Normal School and a representative frwTi 
each of the Municipal Corporations of the 
province. 

In addition to this machinery of adminis- 
tration there are subordinate agencies for the 
local government of every district. 


but despite the ease of cultivation only one- 
twentieth part of the territory is under tillage. 
The principal crops are nee, wheat, the inferior 
cereals of Gujarat and tobacco. The settle- 
ment contains no minerals. There are stately 
forests in Nagar Aveli, and about two-thirds 
of them consist of teak, but the forests are not 
conserved and the extent of land covered by 
each khid of timber has not been determined. 
Before the declme of Portuguese power in the 
East, Daman carried on an extensive commerce, 
especially with the east coast of Africa. In those 
days it was noted for its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Govomor-Generai 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks. In Nagar Aveli the epreater 
part of the soil Is the property of the (Tovem- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold thdx 
tenures direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State. 
The cliief sources of revenue arc land-tax, 
forests, excise and customs duties. 


arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. It has now dwindled into in- 
significance. The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and its breadth, from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square miles. 'J’he population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
18 said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census of 1910, 
is 14,170, of whom 271 were Christians. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise 
five Settlements, with certain dependent lodgeo, 
or plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, 
and had a total population in 1912. of 282,386. 
The first French expedition Into Indian waters, 
with a view to open up commercial relations, 
was attempted in 1603. It was undertaken 
by private merchants at Rouen, but it failed, 
as also did several similar attempts which fol- 
lowed. In 1042 Cardinal Richelieu founded 
the first Campagoie d*Orient, but its efforts 
met with no snocess. Colbert reconstituted 
the Compftxiy on a larger basis hi 1664, granting 


exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1608 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. Bnt on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
be seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Cevion 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, howev^, speed!* 
ly retook Trincomalee: and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672 seised 
St. Thome, a Portugaeso town adjoining Madras, 
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wliicli had for twelve years been in the pos- 
sesalOD of Holland. He was, however com- 
phUed to restore It to the Dutch In 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Bfartin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trin<K)ma1ee and St. Thome, he took up Ills 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Oingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1693, and hold it until it was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year, 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements In India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, Its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
rainoe, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
Its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Rsrswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrep6t of trade. 

Chandemagar, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor ; Mahe, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir ; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Duma, 
In 1789. Yanam, on the coast of the Northern 
drears, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and admin istration- 
in<>chief of the French possessions in India arc 
vested in a Governor, whose residence is at 
Pondicherry. The office is at present held by 
Mmisieur A, Martin euu. He is assisted by a 
Secretaire General and by several “ Chefs de 
Service ” in the different administrative depart- 
ments, and by a Chief Judicial OfBoer, In 
1S79 local councils and a council -general were 
established, the members being chosen by a sort 
Of universal suffrage within the French terri- 
tories. Seventeen Municipalities, or Communal 
Boards, were erected In 1907, namely Pondi- 
cherry, Arian coupain. Model iari)eth, Oiilgaret, 
Vlllenour, Eirouboiivane, Bahour and Netta pa- 
cam. for the establishment of Pondicherry; 
Earfkal, Neravy, Nedouneadou, Tlnmalar, 
Grande Aldee, Cotehery, for the establishmen t 
of Earika], and also Chandemagar, Mahe 
and Yanam. On municipal boerds natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and establishments 


connected with the Governor and his staff at 
Pondicherry, and those of the local governors 
or administrators at Ghandemagar, Yanam, 
Mahe and Karikal, together with other head- 
quarters charges, necessarily engross a large 
proportion of the revenue. All the state and 
dignity of an independent Government, with 
four dependent ones, have to be maintained. 
This is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French -Government is wortlilly 
maintained in the East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
mission nry activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of prhsts for all 
French India; and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the ehief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements , 
n large' proportion ot its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee Is the only legal 
t('nder withm French territories. A line of rail- 
way running via Vlllenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Pcralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fourteen 
memlx'rs, nine of them Europeans or persons 
ot European descent, was reorganised ny adf^cree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, espi'cially 
from the sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 


People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented In Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. These are at the present time Mens. E. 
Flandin and Mons. P. Bluysen, respectively. 
There were in 1915, 60 primary schools and 8 
colleges, all maintained by the Government, 
with 851 teachers and 9,096 pupils. Local 
revenue and expenditure (budget of 1916) 
Rs. 18,34,722. The principal crops are 
paddy, groundnut, and ragl, There are at 
Pondicherry 6 cotton mills, and at Chandemagar 
1 jute mill; the cotton mills have, in all, 1,622 
looms and 73,092 spindles, employing 12,020 
persons. There are also at work one oil factory 
and a few oil presses for groundnuts, one ice 
factory, one ironworks and a cocotlne factory. 
The chief exports from Pondicherry are oilseeds. 
At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, and Mahe 
in 1915 the imports amounted to 61,87,351 
francs and the exports to 2,11,55,197 francs. 
At these three ports in 1916,263 vessels of 
339,131 tons entered and 253 of 396,578 tons 
cleared. Pondicherry is visited by French 
steamers sailing monthly between Colombo and 
Calcutta in connection with the Message ries 
Marltimes. The figures contained in this para- 
graph are the latest available up to November 
1916, when this chapter was corrected. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Ftmilicherry Is the chief of the French Settle- 
meats in India and its capital is the lioad- 
quarteis of their Governor. It is situated on 
Ckiromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Fondi- 
cberry branch of the South Indiau Bailway. 


The area of the Settlement is 115 square mile? 
and its population in 1915 was 266,828. It 
consists of the four communes of Pondi- 
cherry, The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693 
it was captured by tbe but 
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was restored in 1699. It was besieged tour 
times by the English. The first siegu 
Under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 

& wa8 again restored in 1785 under the 
of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
Bntish District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. This fact occasions 
considerable difficulty in questions connected 
with crime, land customs and excise. The 
Collector of South Arcot is empowered to deal 
with ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 


Agent accredited to the French Govemmeoti 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town. is compact, neat and clean, and u 
divided by a canal into two parto, the VlUe 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another, with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the bouses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again diiferent 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a bcrew-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point tor 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
Is no real harbour at Pondicherry ; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conductea 
by the usual masula boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGAR. 


Chandemagar is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura. 
Population (1915) 27,644. The town was 

permanently occupied by the French In 1688, 
though previously it had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1676, It did not, however, rise to any import- 
ance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of Chandemagar has 
disappeared, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
tirade. The railway station on the East Indian 


Railway is ju®*^ outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator, 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The peculiar situation 
of Chandemagar afiords unusual facilities 
for the escape from British territory of thieves 
and for the operations of smugglers in opium 
and other excisable articles. Considerable 
trouble was experienced a few years ago by 
the escape of political refugees there. The 
chief public institution is the College Dupleix, 
formerly called St Mary's Institution, found- 
ed in 1882 and under the direct control of the 
French Administrator, 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The Settlement is divided into 
three communes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. 
In 1883 it was 93,055; in 1891, 70,626; 
In 1901, 66,695; in 1912, 66,679; and in 
1915, 66,867 ; but the density is still very 
high, being 1,068 persons per square mile. 
Rumbakonam is the only taluk in Tan- 
jore District which has a higher density. Each 
of the three communes — ^namely, Karikal, 
La Grande Aldee, and Nedungadu — possesses 
a mayor and council. The members are all 
elected by universal sufirage, but in the muni- 
olpaU^ ol KarUcal half the number of seats 


are reserved for Europeans or their descend- 
ants, The country is very fertile, being Irri- 
gated by seven branches of the Cauvery, be- 
sides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
14 miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, providea with a light-house 142 feet 
high, tlie light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. Indian labourers emi^te from 
Earikal to the French colonies in large numbers. 
In 1899 Earikal was connected with FeralQUn 
on the Tanjore District Board Railway. Xufi* 
kal finally came into French poesesston on m 
settlement after 1816. 
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The Indian Frontiers. 


In the earlier editions of The "Indian Year 
Book/' in the articl<'B on the Indian frontiers, it 
was pointed out that this qutstion was lor 
nearly three generations an issue hi tween Gn at 
Britain and Russia. With one or two notahU' 
exceptions, British statesmen and British sol- 
diers were able to view this issue solely in terms 
of Russia; th»*y attempted to meet it by opi)Os- 
ing Russia in every part of the Avorld , by 
building up buffer states be tween the Indian 
Empire and Russia in Asia; and by main- 
taining inviolate the isolation of India on 
the landward 8id<'. A sketch ot tlie frontiei 
difficulties of the Indian Government since 
the British began to assume territorial power 
In India Is really a reflection of the history 
of Europe. Our earliest dangers were either 
internal, or came from the sea. The sea menace 
was not of long duration. The defeat of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch left us with only 
one serious rival, the French, and when the sea 
power of France had been shattered by the 
foiling of the gallant Suffri'ii, her schemes 
for dominion broken by the feeble support 
given to the great Duplex, and her hopes of 
advantage in India finally dispersed by the 
overthrow of Hyder All, thim the foreign 
menace lapsed for well-nigh half a century. 
Meantime the process of internal consolidation 
advanced so rapidly that when renewed pres- 
sure came from the North, there was no rival 
to the British in India, and only one consider- 
able military power, the Sikhs under Ranjit 
Singh. Such were the conditions when fears 
of Russian intrigues in Afghanistan, and the 
belief that the Amir Dost Mahomed was lending 
a ready ear to them, Induced the disastrous 
attempts to set the exiled Shah Sbnja on the 
tbrone of Afghanistan, and inaugurated the 
most deplorable episode in Indian frontier 
policy, the war of 1838. That was the first 
stage in the long due! between Great Britain 
and Russia for influence in Central Asia and 
on the confines of India. There are no pages in 
British history which are so unpleasant to turn. 
Our policy may be summed up in a sentence — 
impotent opposition to the Russian advance 
in Central Asia. Russian policy was much 
more simple. In part her advance sprang 
from the inevitable clash of a higher civilisation 
with a lower; in part, no doubt, her officers 
were not loth to pay off, by setting us in a fer- 
ment In Central Asia, scores made on the heights 
of Balaclava and at the Berlin Conference, It 
was not until war was avoided by a hair’s 
breadth that relations began to improve. The 
Russo- Afghan affray at Penjdeh in 1886 brought 
both countries to a realisation of what they 
were "nearly fighting over. After that there 
was a slow improvement. The Russo- Afghan 
boundaries were delimited. The frontiers on 
the Pamirs were settled. There were alarums 
and excursions during the Russo-Japanese war, 
when erroneous accounts were circulated of 
great Russian concentrations in Central Asia, 
and i^in, when intrigues with Tibet forced 
Lord Oiirzon to send the Yoonghusband Expe- 
dition to Lhasa. But the mround was gra- 
dually prepared for the Angb-Russian Agree- 


ment, and since after conclusion of that instru- 
ment the Frontier question, as it used to be 
understood, has faded into the background ; 
Until it was revived by German aggression. 

The Land Route. 

We have said that the Indian frontier question 
was a rc'flcction of the general Phiropean situa- 
tion. Whilst the gaze of the British people was 
concentrated on Russia, which with her huge 
Asiatic possessions could never have seriously 
considered the conquest of India, they failed 
to sec the real menace which sprang from the 
eastern ambitions of Germany. It is one of 
the ironies of the situation that a British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, who is generally 
described as able, actually encouraged the 
advent of Germany into Asia INIinor as a counter- 
Itoisc to Russia and thus laid the train for the 
present war. For it Is not op('n to doubt that 
the ultimatum to Serbia was designed to reduce 
that State to a condition oi servitude to Austria, 
and theri'by to pave the way for an advance to 
Salonika, the conquest of Constantinople, and 
an advance through Asia Minor to the Persian 
Gulf. All tliese ambitions were centered in the 
revival of tlie Land Route to the East. We 
study our history so carelessly that the real his- 
tory of the land route to the East survives in 
little more than a shadowy knowledge of the 
travels of IMarco Polo. But for centuries the land 
route was one of the great highways of the 
world. When Alexander set out on his career 
of conquest twenty-two centuries ago, there 
was an easy high road from Mesopotamia to 
Seistan and not a very difficult one to Mekran ; 
and so it came about that migratory movements, 
'•ither compulsory or voluntary, continued 
through centuries, ever extending their scoiie 
until checked by the diserts of the Indian 
frontier, the highlands of the Pamirs or Tibet, 
or the cold wastes of Siberia. The closing 
of this road was due to the eruption of tlie 
Afghan, the Turk and the Mongol; and in 
particular to the final downfall of the Empire 
of the Kaliphs before the destniying hordes 
of Chengiz Khan and Tammerlane. The 
land route was closed, and the perfection of 
sea communications prevented the existence 
of any strong economic need for its revival. 
The improvement of the caravan route between 
Nushki and Seistan, for Meshed, represents 
the only improved land communication of the 
British Empire for all these years. The abor- 
tive proposal for a railway along the Euphrates 
Valley meant the killing of the one project 
whicli might have prevented the later complica- 
tions. 

Advent of Germany. 

But if the British people failed to understand 
the teachings of history, and were lulled into 
the complacent belhf that the land route 
could be indefinitely closed and all traffic with 
the East confined to the sea, whereon they 
were masters, the German Government refused 
to subscribe to this comfortable delusion. 
The story of the revival of the land route, and 
with it a whole otaain of German amMiions 
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is little known, and was for long preserved in 
fragments; It tias however been told with 
autiiority and clearness in the 29th number 
of “ The Times *’ History of the War, to which 
the reader in search of more detailed Informa- 
tion is referred. We propose to suraraarlbe 
that story here, although part.s of it more 
properly belong to the detailed frontier sections 
which follow : — 

Th(* first visit of the Emperor William to 
Constantinople in 1889 saw the dawn of a 
Pan-Germanic Scheme which was known in 
Jierlin as the H.B.B. — Berlin -Byzantium- 
Baghdiul, After the war began, a Professor, 
lecturing at Berlin, said that Germany’s aims 
might be summed up in four catchwords — 
North Sea, Constantinople, Baghdad, Indian 
Ocean. Another favourite expression, attri- 
buted to the Emperor, was a Germanic wedg( 
reaching from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf. 
The steps towards this goal were very deli- 
berately taken. The first measure was to 
acquire supreme influence at Constanti- 
nople. This was done by assiduously courting 
Abdul Hamed, and discretely maintaining hit 
influence against the rest of Europe. At a 
time when Abdul Hamed’ s hands were red with 
the blood of the Armenians murdered by his 
orders in his capital and his provinces, the 
Eaiser professed himself his warm friend, and 
steadfastly refused to support any measures 
to save the lives of the Armenians or to check 
mi8govemm(‘nt in Macedonia. The reward 
came in valuable concessions. The Deutsche 
Bank group, which had acquired control of 
the railways of European Turkey, extended 
Its influence to Asia Minor After the second 
visit of the Kaiser to Constantinople in 1898, 
there came the Baghdad Railway concession 
(q. v.) by which the Sultan granted a concession 
for the continuation of the Anatolian railways 
(a German enterprise) to Baghdad and the 
Persian Gulf to a German syndicate. This 
was styled The Imperial Ottoman Baghdad 
Railway Comimny, and the concession was 
signed on behalf of Germany by Herr \on 
.Siemens, of the Deiitsch(> Bank. By a fiirtlier 
and more definite conerssion, granted in 1903, 
to Herr von GwinncT, of the Deutsche Bank, 
Turkey guaranteed interest on the cost of the 
line at the rate of £700 per annum per kilo- 
metre. This was sufficient to ensure the pro- 
moters a handsome profit on the enterprise, 
regardless of the traffic conditions. There 
is a good deal of misconstruction with regard 
to the line which the Germans are huilding 
under this concession. All sorts of estimates 
have been made on the assumption that the 
line will be suited only for slow trains, and the 
conclusion has been drawn that the sea route 
will be able to complete with it for passenger 
traffic. The fact is that the later soctions of 
the line are being built to a standard whicb in 
India is applied to express traffic, and which 
even in the Indian hot weather permits trains 
to be run at fifty miles an hour. 

Persian Gulf Port. 

An essential part of this scheme was a port 
to serve as a terminus for the railway in the 
Persian Gulf. The steps taken to this end 
are very oharscteristic of Teutonic commercial 
diplomacy. The fint German firm to appear 
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in the Gulf was that of Wonckhaus & Co., ol 
Hamburg, which In 1896 began to deal in 
sheUs and mother of pearl at Lingah. The 
next year the Germans established a vice* 
consulate at Bushire ; there were then six 
German subjects in the Persian Gulf. In 
1899, after the signing of the definitive Ba^^dad 
Railway conctssion, this activity increased. 
The German cruiser Arcona visited various 
parts of the Gulf. A party of German “scien- 
tists” appeared at Bunder Abbas. In 1900 
Herr .Si,cmrich, German Consul-General at 
Constantinople, travelbd overland to the Gulf 
at the head of a mission, which included the 
German Military Attache at Constantin 00c, 
Ho visited Slvoikh Mubarak of Koweitand 
tried to buy a gite at Ras Kathama, at the head 
of th(‘ Bay, as a terminus for the railway. He 
was refused, for the Sheikh had entered into 
an agreement with Great Britain not to lease 
or dispose of any part of his possessions to a 
fon ign power without our pc'rmission. Baffled 
in direct negotiations, the Germans, who were 
now aU-powerful at Constantinople, stirred 
up the Turks to attack Sheikli Mubarak. In 
1901 a Turkish corvette, packed with troops, 
sailed Into Koweit harbour and the commander 
announced that ho proposed to take possessimi 
of the town. A British cruiser intervened and 
the Turks sailed away. Later a high Turkish 
official, with a menacing letter to the Sheikh, 
•mtered the harbour and retired for the same 
reason. Two other attempts were made; 
the first was to stir up Ibn Rashid, of Central 
Arabia, to attack Koweit, the second to incite 
Mubarak’s nephews to the same end; with the 
failure of these efforts the direct German attacks 
on Koweit came to a conclusion. They once 
again had recourse to the Turks. They seem 
to have discovered an alternative terminus to 
the railway in at Khor Abdullah, north of 
Koweit. and sent troops dovvm to establish 
posts there, whicli remained until the eve of 
the war. 

Meantime commercial penetration was 

energetic The firm of Wonckh.aus was excee- 
dingly active and expanded all over the Gulf, run 
on lines which could not have been commercially 
profitable. Various attempts were made to 
acquire a pied a tens, and one almost succeeded . 
Th<' Hlicikh of Shargah granted a concession 
to three Arabs to work the red oxide dei)08its on 
the island of Ahu Musa and the Arabs transferred 
it to the Wonckhaus firm. The Sheikh pro- 
tested and with the assistance of the British 
the intruders were removed; the German 
Press protested, but the Government confined 
themselves to a formal caveat. Another 
German agent sought to obtain an irrigation 
conct'ssion in the Karun. The Hamburg- 
Amcrica Company entered the Gulf trade with 
a great flourish of trumpets and a display cal- 
culated to Impress the Arabs. This was the 
position when three years before the war 
a serious attempt was made to arrive at an 
agreement between Great Britain, Germany 
and Turkey which would regiilarlse the 
position. It provided that the terminus of 
the Baghdad Railway was to be at the true 
commercial terminus, Basra. No extension 
beyond Basra was to be made without the 
sanction of Great Britain. Turkey agreed to 
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abanUon her pretention to suzerainty over tJie 
Bahrein Islands, Maskat and tJie territory of the 
Tmcial Chiefs, and to evacuate the Peninsula 
Ilf ElKatr, near Bahrein. Great Britain agreed 
to recognise the suzerainty of Turkey over 
Kowelt, on the condition that Turkey did not 


interfere In the internal affairs of the Sheikli 
and recognised the British conventions with 
Mubarak. This agreement, and a complemen- 
tary agreement with Germany, were understood 
to be ready for signature when the war broke 
out. 


THE EXPEDITION 

At this point we may conveniently summarise 
the progress of the expedition to Baghdad, 
although a consideration of the pfisition oi 
Basra and Baghdad in the polity of the Gulf 
properly belongs to a later sect ion. For some 
time before the actual outbreak of hostllltieh 
On October 20th, 1914, the British Government 
had known that the participation of Turkey in 
the war on the side of Germany was inevitable ; 
they were determined not to give the Turks any 
excuse for hostilities, but at the same time they 
were prepared. A Poona Brigade, under 
Brigadier-General Delamaln, was sent to the 
Island of Bahrein, to ho ready for all emer- 
gencies. Consequfmtly when the Turks com- 
menced hostilities it was In a jwsltion to act 
with vigour. The first British troops reached 
the bar at the mouth of tlie Shatt-el-Arab on 
November 27th and took Fao, an old-fashioned 
Turkish fort and cable station. They then 
proceeded thirty miles up the river and landed 
at Sanlyeh In order to protect the works of the 
Anglo-Perslan Oil Company, which is working 
a valuable petroleum (X)n cession in the valley 
of the Karuu (q.v.) On November 13tli, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Barrett, who 
had been placed In command of the operations, 
arrived witli strong reinforcements, and on 
November lOth drove tlic Turks from part of 
the village of Sahuin. On November i7tlf, the 
whole force moved north, found Hahain evacu- 
ated, got in touch with the I’urks at Sahail, 
near the river, and after a sharp action, in which 
the Dorsets especially dlstln gni shed themselves, 
drove tbem out with considerable loss. On 
the morning of the 24th came the iinexpecte'd 
intelligence that the Turks had evacuated 
Basra and that the Arabs were looting the town ; 
Sir Arthur Barrett pushed forward with all 
s)^ed by land and river, and on November 23rd 
the British troops formally entered the city. 
The notables were assembled, a proclamation 
stating the reasons for the occupation and the 
friendliness of the British Government was 
read, and salutes were fired. 

Importance of Basra. —The importance 
of Basra was for long little appreciated by the 
British peoT)lo, who had their gaze directed 
on the possibilities of Koweit as a terminus for 
the Bagiidad railway and to the traditional 
glories of Baghdad itself. But Basra is bound 
to become one of the great ports of tJie world. 
The main portion of tile city lies up the contract- 
ed Asshar Creek, a quarter witJf narrow, un- 
paved streets, two mih‘s from the river. The 
population is estimated at. 60,000, but there 
are probably many more people In the outer I 
suburbs. The pop\ilatlon is very mixed { 
including many Jews and Armenians. The ; 
Turks are few in number and consist mainly < 
of the oflieialt and the garrison. The merit of ' 
the city lies in its geographical position. It | 
lies Just belOV the confluencjp of thp Tjgrip i 
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, with the Euphrates and therefore receives the 
1 traffic of tlie two rivers. Jt Is only sixty miles 
i from the sea, and the river channel Is so deep 
that it could easily be made available for 
steamers of the largest tonnage that can pass 
through the Suez Canal. The only obstacle 
to its rapid development is the bar at the mouth 
of the Shatt-el-Arab, and as this is of the softest 
mud it could easily be dredged. Basra must 
of necessity bo the port of the Middle East; 

I given decent government in Mesopotamia and 
1 the dredging of the bar and it will become a 
; iK)werful commercial factor in Asia. 

I The Garden of Eden — After their retire - 
I merit from Basra the Turks established them- 
selves at Kurna, forty-nine miles northward, 
where the partially-blocked channel of the 
I Euphrates Joins the Tigris; this is often said 
I to be the site of the Garden of Eden. It was 
' determined to expel them. An expedition for 
I this purix)8e left Basra on December 3rd, and 
after preliminary successes found the Turks 
I in such force and so strongly entrenclicd that 
reinforcements weri; needed. These arrived 
on Doc<*mber 6th, the riv(>r was boldly crossed 
above Kurna, and then at midnight on the 
8th a small steamer came down the river con- 
I veying an offer from the late Governor of Basra, 
Subhi Bey, to sumnder. An unconditional 
surrender W'as demanded and received; and 
' at one o’clock p.m. on the 9tJi tlte Turks laid 
I down their arms. In January a force of Turks 
I with six guns established themselves on the 
I BattA Canal, about seven miles north of the 
; Mezera Camp near Kurna, and were shelled 
' out; more serious fighting was to follow. 

I Fight for Shaiba.— The object of the 
Turks was now to recapture Basra. They had 
1 no large force nearer than Baghdad, whi^ lies 
j on the Tigris 500 miles (by river) nortlt-west 
of Basra. The direct route to Basra down the 
I Tigris was, however, blocked by the Britisli 
; occupation of Kurna. The Turkish forces, 

I therefore, came down that river as far as Kut- 
I al-Amara (220 miles from Baghdad) and 
I thence along tlie 8hatt-al-Hai, the canal which 
connects the Tigris wdtJi the Euphrates, to 
I Nasariyeh on the latter river. From this point 
I about 115 miles north-west of Basra, they 
I marched across tJie desert, 15,000 strong. At 
I Shaiba, 10 miles west of Basra, they encountered 
! a British force much inferior in numbers. Here 
1 on April 12-14 very severe fighting occurred — 

I far more severe than any previously experienced 
in Mesopotamia. For some hours on tlie lost 
day the Issue hung in the balance, and at one 
time our retirement seemed inevitable. In the 
end we were completely successful. The Turks 
had at least 5,000 casualties ; ours were about 
1,300. 

Capture of Amara.— After our capture of 
Kdrna, on Di'cember 9, thp Turks Qccn|»Ied 9 
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liiunber of low hills to the north, from whicJi 
they fitfully 1)omhar<ied the town. It was 
necessary to evict the enemy from their poflitions 
before we could advance north of Kuma. The 
problem was a formidable one, because the 
whole country for many miles to the north was 
underseveraifeetof water, oxceptafew isolated 
sandbanjes and hilloclcs such ay those occupiid 
by the enemy. Tnv country js thus tioodvd I 
every year on the melting ot the snows m tiit 
far north round the head-streams of the Tigris. 
The ground remains under waters lor six montln 
or more, and the only thing to be done was to 
attack the enemy’s positions in boats. Tlu 
local boat, calhd a bclluiu, has a length oi 
about 36 ft. and a beam of 2^ it., and Is propelh d 
by poles like a punt, or, in deep watii, by 
paddles. Tne whole of the biigade statiomd ii. 
Kurua was engaged toi a good many weeks in 
learning to navigate tluse boats. At the sann' 
time luuneroiis li< Id guns vveie inoimbd on 
various other boats and rafts to enable them ' 
to approach within range of the Turkish posi- j 
tions. At dawn on i^Lly 31 th<‘ whole brigade i 
moved out of Kuril a lor the atta<!k. Seveia] 
hundred boats were employed, <‘aeh holdiiig 
10 men. MacJdne and mountain guns wei< 
mounted on pairs ol boats yoked togetlier 
The spectacle of a brigade ot infantry thus 
advancing across flood* d eountry was ]>< iJiap^ 
unique In the history of th(' Biitisli and li dim 
Armies. Before the advaiiu' the Tuikisl 
positions wer<' bombarded trom the Tigris bv 
three sloops of tile BoyalNavy, by tile Boyul 
Indian lilarine stiamer Law'renre, and by th< 
field guns already mentioned. Th«' low hJllf 
attockid were occupi(d by Tuiks ar.d Kuids, 
with about lialf a dozen Geiinans. Most of tiie 
flooded area to be crossed was tiiiekly covered 
with reeds, througli winch the progre.ss ol our 
boats was very slow. The enemy had, therelore. 
a magniflociit target. Fortunati )y tliey had no 
machine guns, while their rifle fno w'as not 
good. They had six tleld guns, but tlieir am- 
munition was inferior and their gunm ry pooi j 

On Norfolk Ilill, three miles north of Kurna ' 
and the first position to be attaeked, the ojn'inj 
put up a fairly good llglit, and tile hill w'as not 
captured without a gootl deal ol bayonet work, 
our men leaving tln ir boats and mshing tJu' 
Turkish trenches. Fiom all their otlier posi- 
tions, six in number, the enemy fled as a n sult 
of our bombardment, or wliere their rclieat 
was cut olf surieudered without ivsistiuioe 
They had pr('^Jously sunk s('veral large T>argts 
across the Tigiis, a few miles north of Kunia, 
ill order to pre\ent our steam vessels from 
cutting off tlu'ir retieat. But the work w^aj- 
not thoroughly done, and Ity the evening oi 
Juno 1, tile second day of the operations, our 
steamers w'crc past the obstruction and in 
pursuit of the fleeing enemy. On June 8 we 
occupied Amara 87 miles above Kurna, 
Without opposition. This town has a popula- 
tion of 1^000, and is the most important plow 
on the Tigris bi'tween Baghdad (370 mibs 
up stream) and Basra n 30 mih s down stream). 

By the evening we had captured 80 oflacert 
and 2,000 men, sev^en guns, several river 
steamers, and other craft, and a large amount 
of ammunition. Eighty corpses w'<tc found 
on Norfolk Hill and a few of tlie piiboucrs hod 


( been wounded tlierc. Our own casualties 
during these four days were one British officer 
killed and 20 other casualties. The prisoners 
taken Included three German non-commissioned 
offlix'rs. Five other Germans, beJlrvfd to bo 
officer.'!, escaped Into the marshrs, bid two of 
them were killed within a few hours by Beduin 
Arabs 

Nasriyeh.— Tile capture of Amara was of 
mor* importance than the expul.sion of tJie 
Turks fron one centre. If t)ie map is studied 
it will bo seen that alter their retirement from 
Basra the Turks had three lim s ot advance — 
from Amara th(‘y could move against the valley 
of the Karun or Basra at will; from Kut-al- 
Amara, further north, they were in a position 
to come down the Shatt.( 1-ilai to Nasrlyeh 
and then turn eastwaids towards Basra, as 
they t'id wdicn tliey attackfd at Shaiba Now 
the advaiKH against Amara w^as accompanied 
by HWj'epnig operatioi s up the Karun, and it 
18 belicvtd that tile Turks wJio retin d from 
before General Gorriiige’s sweeping eoluirniH, 
finding tlniHf-i lMH cut oil from tJieir bahc at 
Amara, sullen d sevi'n ly from the Marsh Arabs, 
w'ho systematicailv murder the wounded and 
the straggle l^ at both sides But from their 
base at Kut-al-Amara tlu Turks still had a 
doiioleline of .ulvanco — down tlu> 8hatt-el-UHl 
at d down tile Tigris. Tlie next operations m n* 
df'signed to force them back along the single 
line of communications vie the Tigris Tlie 
first series aimed at the capture of Nasriyeh. 
The operations under Genera] Gorringi whicJi 
culminatid towards tlie end of July in tlie 
brilliant vjctoiy for Bntish arms just outside 
Nasanyeh and in the caiituri' ot Nasanyi'h 
itseli oecupii'd almost exactly a month. As in 
all op' rations in Mesopotamia tliese were con- 
duct* d us mueli by wat*'r as by land. Through- 
out tlit‘ advance tile hi'Ut was intense and there 
were few' days that the temperature did not 
reaeJi 116 d'-grees in the shade. By day the 
iu atin the iron vt‘sseb and the glar* from the 
water w<Te almost intolerable. By night innu- 
merable mosquitos ga\ p little rest to the w'caried 
troops. 

'i’he Turks had constructed a dam on the 
irakeika cliannel a sJiort distance outside the 
llaiumur lake. Although th*' existence of 
this dam was known it proved a much more 
difficult, obstacle than Imd been at tirstexpected. 
The Turks chose t,he site carefully and ex- 
pended a viVht amount of labour on itsi construi - 
tion, for it took t he BritisJi a week of hard work 
to iwss tlieir by no means numerous ships 
through it. All this had given time to tiio 
enemy to bring up reinforcements and the 
Britisli were now' faci d oy a force greatly supe- 
rior in numbeis to their own. The enemy 
occupied an entrenched position on both banks 
of tile channel at the point wdiere it leaves the 
Euphrates, On the 6tli, the British attacked 
theTurkisli position on botli sides of the channel. 
Infantry moved along either bank assisted by 
the lire of gun -Ixiats which moved up the channel 
behind them sweeping for mines. A fleet of 
bellums (small flat-bottomed boats) and the 
30th Mountain Battery on rafts moved up the 
lake witli the infantry attack, protecting their 
flank from a horde of Arabs who threatened 
an attack I rom the other side of the lake. The 
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enemas trenches were well constructed and 
were held by a mixed force of Turks and Arabs, 
but the attack did not falter, and so resolutely 
did the British push on that they not only 
occupied the trenches, but, oro^sing the Euph- 
rates in bellums, they attacked tne Turkish 
Artillery position and captuicd a complete i 
battery. 

The Turks retired up the river and on the 
next day the British pushed on, reaciUnp: Asani 
on the e venin of the 6th On the 8th it became 
evident that heavy reinforcements hud reached 
the enemy. General Gorringe realised that he 
must wait Until ho was in a stronger ixisitmn 
to attack, and set work to strengtluni his 
own dofoncos. The last of the reinforcements 
reached General Gorringo on the 22nd and he 
made up his mind to attack the enemy on the 
24th. It was 6-80 in the evening before they 
were able to capture' tile last position at tlU' 
point of the bayonet, the Turks refusing inther 
to surrender or leave the trenches. That 
night the naval boats pushed on to Nasriycli 
encountering a good deal of opixisltion as they 
entered the town. The firing gradually died 
down, however, and by the time the troop.s 
were able to march in, all resistance was at 
an end. All the artillery wJiich the Turks 
had at Nasriyeh, 17 guns including one largi 
howitzer, fell into the hands ot the British as^ 
well as about a thousand prisoueis and large* 
stores of rifles and ammunition, 

Kut<al‘Amara. — Any detailed account of 
the minor operations which led up to the battli 
on the 27th and 28th September would fill 
many columns, for the British force had left 
the lower reaciU's of the river and was operating 
300 miles away from its base, with lines of 
communication strotclting down the winding 
uncertain course of tile Tigris. The Turks had 
taken up a position on l>otli banks astride tin* 
river with the intention of preventing the British 
forces from reaching Kut-al-Araara. The line 
of defence lay almost north and south, for hen* 
the river flows approximately from West to East 
A few miles above the Turkish position the river 
bears again more to the Nortli. A boat bridge 
crosses the Tigris three miles below Kut-al- 
Amara. The defences constructed by the 
Turks stretched for about six miles on either 
side of the river An old dry canal bed branches 
off at right angles to the right bank of the river, 
and its artificial banks twenty feet high were 
the only outstanding features in the whole 
monotonous landscape. A bridge of boats had 
been constructed at the place of concentration 
and this bridge w'as an important factor in 
General Townshend’s plans for attack. Broadly, 
this plan was to make a demonstration against 
the euemy’h right, that is on the right bank of 
the river, to give him the impression that this 
flank was to be the object of the main attack, 
and then, by means of the bridge to cross to the 
left bank of the river with the majority of his 
force and attack the Turkish left. Dawn 
on the 27tb found the whole of the force in 
position. An immediate start was made, 
and In a short time the whole of the line was 
engaged by the enemy’s long range fire. The 
British troops on the right bank developed 
heavy artUlery and Infantry fire, driving In the 


advanced Turkish troops. In the hope that 
their right would be reinforced and their left 
weakened. As soon as light appeared, General 
Delamain developed his force for attack. The 
greater part were directed to a flank attack 
on the enemy's extreme left, while the remainder 
advanced to a frontal attack against the left 
■ portion of the section of defence between the 
two marshes. General Fry at the same time 
developed all his strength in the hope of being 
able to close with the Turks In fi*ont of him. 
Of General Dclainain’s forci', the flank attack 
soon found that, owing to the extent of the 
marsh, the route which they would have to 
take was much more circuitous than had been 
expected. Meanwhile the frontal attack had 
become so seriously engaged that General 
Delamain di' elded to push home an attack 
with the troopb at his disposal on the extreme 
left of the Turkish defences in front of him. 
T’he infantry rushed forwaid and captured 
the first line of tri'iichcs at the point of the 
bayonet. Here tiieir work was by no means 
finished, for a devastating lire swept them 
from the rest of this section of the defence 
which was still in the hands of the enemy. 
A wheel to the left in the maze of trenches 
brought them face to face with very strong 
bodies of Turks and after a gallant attempt to 
force their way forward they were compelled 
to await the leading troops of the flanking 
force which were now coming round the marsh. 
.Tunction with these was effected at about 
hall past ten in the monilng. Comingin on the 
right they swept the whole of the Turkish 
defences between the two marshes from left 
to riglit only completing their task at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. They were failing 
for want of water, but by marching round 
the back of the enemy's position between iJtie 
river and the marsh, General Delamain hoped 
to read! the river at one of its bends before 
he was called upon to engage the enemy again. 
In this hope the column advanced and at about 
5 o’clock in the afternoon had reached a 
point behind the Turkish position about a mile 
and a half from the river. Here they suddenly 
e.ame under a very violent artillery fire from the 
further bank of the river, and General Delamain 
realising that they could not reach water by 
that route, determined to attack the Turkish 
position from the rear, and cluinglng the direc- 
tion of his column marched straight towards 
tile trenches. This was al)out half past five 
and the light was beginning to fail. Hardly 
had the chan ge of direction been carried out 
when the British colunui realised that they 
were marching parallel to a largo force of the 
enemy’s Infantry and guns at a distance of 
about a mile. There was no time fOr prepara- 
tion or orders for attack, nor indeed was there 
any need for them. An order to “right turn ’’ 
brought the British infantry and guns face to 
face with the Turkish force. Without firing 
a shot the troops turned and advanced on the 
enemy. The Turks had realised the situation 
at the same moment, but fortune favoured 
them, for the rood along which they were 
passing lay along the edge of a disused sunken 
watercut, and they quickly sllpptd Into thU. 
Though suffering heavy losses the British 
pushed straight on, only pausing to return the 
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Are before they closed with the enemy. At 
200 yards the order was given to fix bayonets 
and as the whole line surged forward to the 
final assault the Turks broke from their shelter 
and fled. This was the force, seven regiments 
with guns, with which Jfur-ud-Din was re- 
inforcing his hard pressed left. The Turks 
evacuated the whole position during the night, 
leaving many guns and much ammunition. 
The Cavalry occupied Kut-al-Amara on tlic 
morning of the 29th and the pursuing force 
reached It by river on the morning of the 30th 
when Kut-al-Amara was formally occupied by 
the British. 

The Advance Tovirards Baghdad. 

When the Year Book for 1916 was published, 
it carried the story of the operations in Meso- 
lX)tamia as far as the battle of Kut-al-Ainara 
and the occupation of that town ; it recorded 
the appearance of the British forces only sixty 
miles from Baghdad, and in a public speech Mr. 
Ajquith had forecasted the early fall of the city 
of the Caliphs. The subsequent narrative of 
this expedition, recording defeat, loss, suffer- 
ing and surrender, Is one of the most tragic In 
the military annals of the British Empire. 

After the victory of Kut-al-Amara General 
Townshend pmsued the routed Turks with the 
utmost vigour; but the transport dltticultieasoon 
Intervened and the pursuit was arrested at 
Azlziah, thirty miles cast of Cteaiphon. Here 
tlio force halh’d for the time ; whilst It was here 
the momentous decision to attempt to take 
Baghdad was reached. For si x wee ks reinforce - 
ments and stores were brought up to Aziziah and 
Kut prepamtory to the further advance, a 
task which was made the more onerous by the 
difficulties of navigation during the season of 
low wakT, On November 19th tlie advance 
was continued, moving by both banks of the 
river, and the enemy slowly retired to his pre- 
pared position at Ctesiphon. The Turkish lines 
lay astride the Tigris, covering the approach to 
Baghdad, which was situated some el^tecn 
miles to the north-west. They consisted of an 
extensive system of entrenchments forming two 
main positions. On the right bank the front 
position extended from the river lor about tlwee 
miles in a 8. W. direction, the second line tren- 
ches lying some five miles up-stream. On the 
left bank a continuous line of entrenchments 
and redoubts stretched from the river for a 
distance of six miles north-east ; the left flank 
terminating in a large redoubt. On this bank 
the second lino was about two miles behind the 
front position and parallel to it for about three 
miles from the Tigris, thence it turned north- 
wards to the Diaia river. The enemy’s strength 
was estimated at tliirteen thousand regular 
troops, with thirty-eight guns in tlic Ctesiphon 
position and it was reported that reinforce- 
monl^ were arriving ; It Was considered Im- 
port^t to attack before these fresh troops 
were brought Into action. Our own forces 
were about 12,000 strong. 

The Battle of Ctesiphon.— General Town- 
sheud's tactics Were similar to those employed 
at Kut-al-Amara — an attack in the centre 
accompanied by a wide flanking movement 
designed to turn the enemy's left. After a 
nli^t march from Laji on the night of the 
siat^ 22nd JNovembor the attack was delivered 


in the centre and against the north-east flank 
A severe action lasting throughout the day 
resulted in the capture of the whole first posi- 
tion and of thirteen himdred prisoners. Our 
troops pressed on and established themselves 
in the second line, where they captured elfi^it 
guns. Tliey were at once subjected to heavy 
rounter attacks by fresh troops : the guns 
changed hands several times ; and they had 
finally to be abandoned, as It was found that 
owing to heavy losses it was necessary to with- 
draw the troops to the first positions. On the 
23rd the troops were reorganised in the position 
which they bad captured and the heavy casual- 
ties were collected. Owing to the heavy losses 
m killed and wounded, especially amongst 
the officers — we had lost four thousand five 
hundred, more than a tlilrd of the force — it 
was impossible to renew the offensive, and tho 
Turks, heavily reinforced, attacked the British 
line on November 23i’d-24th, but were repul^d 
with considerable loss. It was therefore decided 
to retire to Kut-al-Amara, the decision being 
quickened by evidence that the Turks were 
pushing down the left bank of tho river and also 
inland in order to cut off the force. The prin- 
cipal Incidents of the retirement were a brisk 
cavalry engagement east of Kutunie on the 
29th, when the enemy’s advanced mounted 
troops W(.Tc driven back. On the 80th the 
main forc(' had to halt at Umni-al-Tubal, as tho 
river craft were in difficulties In the shoal water. 
It was attacked in force at daylight on Decem- 
ber ist whi n the Turks lost heavily, and taking 
advantage of a counter attack by the cavalry 
brigade against a force which was attcmptiiig 
to envelope his right flank, General Townshend 
broke off the action and made good his retire- 
ment to Kut-al-Amara, which was reached on 
tho morning of December 3rd. 

First Relief Measures.— Within a mouth the 
steps to relieve the Kut garrison were taken. 
On January 4th General Aylmer advanced 
trom AU-al-Gharbl towards Sheik Saad, the 
southern point held by the Turks. The Turks 
were entrenched astride the Tigris, three and a 
half miles east of Sheikh Saad and an attempt 
to turn their ngiit did not succeed, owing to the 
presence of hostile cavalry and Arabs In force. 
General Aylmer arrived on the 7th with the 
remainder of his force, and ordered a general 
attack on both banks of the river. Very heavy 
fighting throughout tho day followed. By 
evening the enemy’s entrenchments on tho 
right bank of the river had been taken, with 
six hundred prisoners and two guns, but the 
enemy held fast on the left bank. On the 9th the 
Turks wore forced to abandon their remaining 
positions and retired up-stream, followed by 
our troops. The heavy rain, converting the 
alluvial soil into liquid mud, made effective 
pursuit impossible and the Turks took up a 
fresh position on the Wadi river. General 
Aylmer having concentrated his Whole force 
attacked the Wadi positions on both banks on 
the 13th. After a hard fight the Turks were 
driven out on the 14th, and retired five miles, 
where they entrenched In the Umm-al-Banxia 
defile, With their left resting on the Suwalkleh 
marsn and their right on the river. At this 
stage General Nixon returned to India and 
General Sir Percy Lake took supreme command. 
Experience soon showed that these actloa 
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represented from the Turkish standpoint noth- 
ing more than strong rearguard actions and that 
their main positions had not yet been reached. 

Three Phases. — The subsequent operations 
for the relief of Kut-al-Amara, with the reasons 
for their failure, were recorded in a despatch 
issued by Sir Percy Lake and published in a 
Gazette Extraordinary on October lath, 1910 
The operations covered in this despatcJi 
included three pliascs. 

1st Phase, 19th to 23rd January, an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to force the Uanuah dcfllc, 
Commander: Lieutenant-General Sir F. Aylmer ; 
2nd Phase, 24th January to 10th March, a 
period of rest and reorganisation follo\v(‘d by 
the unsuccessful att.empt to outflank the enemy’s 
right in the vicinity of the Lujailah n'doiibt 
Commander: Lieutenant-Oeiieral Sir F Ajdniei ; 
3id Pliaso, 11th March to 3()th April, a briei 
lieriod of preparation followed by the attack 
.ind captuie of the Bannali and Falahiyali 
positions, a faiiure to force thci S^inn-ai-yat 
Iiositlon and the fall of Kut. Commander: Lieut- 
enant-General Sir G. F. Gorringe. 

The general position on the I'igns front on 
January 19tli, 1910, was that Geiuml Aylmer’s 
force was encamped on tin; left bank 
of the river above the Wadi river, where the 
advanced troops were in touch witli the 1'urks 
on the Wadi Umm-al-Hanuah position. Un- 
fortunately the first phase of the oix'rations 
was dominated by a fatal misconception. It 
was believ<'d that General d'ownshend was short 
of provisions and was an x ions a bout his ammuni- 
tion supply. Then* was also the (piestion of 
forestalling the reinfoieements which the I’urks 
were certain to bring down thi' n ver Although 
therelore tin re was urgent nee d to reorganise 
the force, which had for the most jxirt been 
hastily transported from Egypt, and the river 
transport was grievously defeetni', it was felt 
that if the ndiel of Kut was to be effected, it 
must be attempted at once It was not until 
the first phase of the fighting was over that news 
was receixed on January 2.^tii that General 
Townshend was pro visiouedfor eighty-four days 
At this time the number of river steamer.^ 
available was practically the same as when 
in .June of 19lj the small Tigris force begun 
its first advance up the ri ver. 

Rush Tactics Fail.— After the battle of the 
Wadi river General Aylmer’s troops followed 
the retreating Turks to the Umm-al- 
Hannah position and entrenched themselves at 
the mouth of the defile so as to prevent them 
from taking the offensive. J'he weather at 
this time was extraordinarily unfavourable, 
for the rains caused the river to overfiow. 
converting the terrain into a bog, the bridge* 
across the Wadi was washed away several 
times, and the task of bridging the Tigris, here* 
four hundred yards wide, was one of great 
difficulty. Guns and troops were however 
ferried across the river so as to co-operate from 
the right bank by enfilade fire with the main 
attack,whichvra8 delivered on the left. Janu- 
ary 20th was devoted to a bombardment of 
the enemy position and during the night the 
infantry advanced to within two hundred 
yturds of the Turkish lines. On the morning 
of the 2l8t, under cover of an intensive bom- 
bardmentj the troops moved out to the attack., 


On the ridit the troops, having got to within 
a hundred yards of the Turkish iwsitlon. wera 
unable to advance further. The left columns 
consisting of the Black Watch, 6th Jats and 
41 st Bogras penetrated the front line with a 
rush, capturing trenches Which they held for 
about an hour and a half. Supports were 
sent forward, but losing direction and coming 
imder a heavy fire failed to reach them ; left 
unsupported and being subject to heavy counter 
attacks, these troops were forced to retire. 
jRain now fell, converting the terrain into a 
sea of mud ; severe losses Wore sustained tluougli 
the enemy's fire ; and the assault failed. At 
dark the troops were withdrawn to the main 
trenches, thirteen hundred yards from those 
of tht' eiK'iny, and a six hours armistice was 
ananged to bury the dead and remove the 
wounded. This closed the first phase of the 
oix rations. As it was now known that General 
'J'ownsheud was jiro visioned for eighty-four 
days the need for precipitate action was no 
longer felt. 

Success Jettisoned.™ The whole force was 
reorganised. The hurried improvisation of tem- 
porary brigades and divisions, with Which the 
toreohad been obliged to commence its advance 
from Al-l-Gluirbi was showing its iuherent 
Weakness. 

Divisions and brigades, the units of which 
knew each othi'r and had served together in 
France, had jierforce been broken up to meet the 
dlflicultii's of transiiort on a long sea voyage. 
There liad been no time on arrival in Meso- 
potamia to await belated units. In many 
cases field ambulances had arrived after the 
combatant units, and brigade and divisional 
lOTinatious had bei'ii made up with such units 
as were first available. This was a severe 
handicap to the troojis and steps wore now 
taken to reconstituti*- formations as far as 
possible in their original condition. Through- 
out the month of February preparations were 
made lor resuming the offensive. Reinforce- 
ments Were pushed up from the base by steamer 
and route march, and reorganisation and train- 
ing were earned on at the front. 

The position when the work of reorganisation 
was completed and conditions were ripe for a 
fresh advance were briefly these : — ^On the left 
bank, the. enemy, having been reinforced, 
still held the Hannah position in force, further 
in rear were othei defensive lines at Falahiyah, 
Sanna-ai-Yat, Nakhailat and along the northern 
part of the Es-Sinn position. All, except the 
last named, had b(>en constructed since the 
battle of Hannah on the 2l8t January. They 
were all protected on both flanks by the Tigris 
and the Siiwaikieh marsh respectively. On the 
right bank the Es-Sinn position constituted the 
Turkish mam line of defence, with an advanced 
position near Bt it-ai-Essa, a'he right flank Of 
the Es-Sinn position rested on the Dujailah re- 
doubt, which lay some 6 miles south of the river 
and 14 miles south-west of the British line on the 
right bank. 

The flood season, which usually sets in about 
the middle of March, was approaching, and 
I General Aylmer decided, without waiting for 
I reinforcements, to make his great attempt. 

! On this occasion the main attack was delivered 
I on the right bank of the river, in an attempt to 
I turn the Turkish right, which rested oa Jhp 
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DutoilaJti redoubt. Unfortunately the weather, 
which handicapped the force throughout these 
operations, obstructed it again, and an Interrup- 
tion caused by rain at the beginning of the 
month enabled the Turks to close their right by 
pushing a line of trenches from the Dujallah 
redoubt to the Slxatt-el-Hal. 

On the afternoon of March 7th, General 
Aylmer assembled his subordinate conirnanders 
and gave his final instruction, laying pjirticiilar 
stress on the fact that the operation was design- 
ed to effect a surprise and that to prevcuit 
the enemy forestalling us it was essential that 
the first phase of the opf^ration, i e , the capture 
of the Dujallah redoubt, should b(‘ jiushed 
through with the utmost vigour His dis- 
positions were briefly as follows : — The greater 
part of a division under General Younghusband, 
assisted by naval gunboats, eonfronted the 
enemy on the left bank. Tiie remaining 
troops were formed into two columns und(*r 
(General Kemballand General Kearyrosfioctively 
a reserve of infantry and a cavalry brigade 
being held at the corps commander’s own 
disposal. General KornbaU’s columns, covered 
on the outer flank by the e^valry brigade, was 
to make a turning movi'raent to attaek the 
Dujallah redoubt from the south, supporb'd 
by the remainder of tlie force op(Tating from a 
position to the east of tlie redoubt. 

This night march was one of tlic tactical 
triumphs of the campaign Despite the 
immense di fllcultii's of such an operation, 
General Koary's column was In position at 
daybreak ready to support GeiuTal Kemball’s 
attack. General Kem ball’s column did not 
reach the jiolnt selected for its d(>ployment 
in the Dujallah depression until an hour later — a 
most prejudicial delay. 

In spite of their late; arrival the presence of 
so largo a force seems to have been quite iin- 
cxjiected by the Turks as the Dujajlah redoubt 
was apparently iiglitly held When our column 
reached their allotted positions prompt and 
energetic action would jirobably have fore- 
Btalh'd the euemy’s reinforceiiKUits, but time 
was lost by waiting for the guns to register 
and to carry out reconnaissances and when, 
nearly tliree hours later, General Kemball’s 
troops advanced to the attack they were strongly 
opposed by the enemy from trenclu's cleverly 
concealed in the brushwood and were unable 
to take further ground for some time, thou^di 
assisted by Gimerul Keary’s attack upon the 
redoubt from the east. The soutliern attack 
was now reinloreed and by 1 p.m., Imd pushed 
forward to within 51)0 yards of the redoubt, 
but concealed trenches again stopi)ed further 
progress and the Turks made several counter- 
attacks with reinforcements which had now 
arrived from the direction of Magasih. It was 
about this time tliat the corps commander 
received from his engineer ofilcers the imwel- 
oome news that the water supply, contained 
In rain water pools in the Dujailali depn'ssion, 
upon which he had reckoned, was Insufltcient 
and could not be increased by digging, it was 
clear therefore that unless the Dujallah redoubt 
could be carried that day the {scarcity of water 
would of ttself compel our troops to fall back, 
ftepaiations were accordingly made for a 
further assault on the redoubt and at 5-15 
jun. attacks were launched from the south 


land east. Under cover of a heavy bombard* 
raent the 9th and 28th infantry brigades got 
[within 200 yards of the southern face, where 
they were held up by heavy fire, although 
reinforced. Meanwhile the 8th Infantry bri- 
gade, supported by the 37tli, had assaulted 
from the east. The two leading battalions 
of the former, the lifanchesters and 69th E-ifles 
and some oi the 37th infantry brigade, succeeded 
in gaining a foot-hold In the redoubt, but 
here they were heavily counter-attacked by 
large enemy reinforcements and, being subjected 
to an extremely rapid and accurate slirapnel fire 
Irom concealed guns in the vicinity of Sinn, 
tli(“y wiTc forced to fall back to the position 
from which they started. The troops, who 
Iiad been under arms for some 30 hours, includ- 
ing a long night march, were now much exhaust- 
ed and General Aylmer considered that a 
renewal of the assault during the night, 8th-9th 
March, could not be made with any prospect 
oi success. Next morning thi' enemy position 
was lound to be unchanged aiul Gi'iieral Aylmer 
decidc'd ujion the immediate withdrawal of 
ids force to Wadi, which was reached the same 
night. 

Heroic Failure — General Aylmer Was 
then nmovi'd from his command, supreme 
eontrol at the irout be ing vested in Major- 
General Gorringo on March 12. He was in 
supreme eommaiui during the final pliasc trf 
till! opcTations Which extended fiom the IHh 
March to the .3()th April. General Aylmer 
returned to India to take command oi the 
AUiow division, which is one of the prize appoiut- 
m<-uts in th(5 Indian Army. Fresli troops now 
began to arrive up the river and it Was decided 
to renew active operations as soon as thii ridn- 
iorcenient was complete. Investigations wi'ro 
made as to the feasibility of an advance on JCut 
by the right bank from Sheikh Saad. Sir 
Percy Jjake’s dc'siiatch says tliat this scheme 
Was abandoned bi'cause It was shown that the 
terrain was not lloodproot anti might be inun- 
dated by cutting the embankments It is 
understood , howe ver, that the shortage of land 
transport was also an imiiortant factor in the 
abandonment of this reni'wed project to turn 
to the Turkish right It was therefore decided 
to take the Hannah position and to advance 
up the left bank. Th(^ Seventh Division, 
which had been engaged in sappng up the 
enemy's front trenches, was continually under 
hea^Y fire and hamptavd by floods. By 
March 28th the saps Were 150 yards from the 
Turkish front line. On April 1 the 13th Divi- 
sion moved up fiom Sheikh Saad to relieve 
them in the front trenches preparatory to the 
assault, owing to tlie heavy rains the assault 
had to be postponed until April 5 when the 
13th Division rushed the Turkish first aud 
second lines in quick succession and by 7 a.m. 
the whole jiosition was in our hands. The 
enemy’s position was a maze of deep trenches 
occupying a frontage of only 1,300 yards be- 
tween the Tigris and the Suwaikieh marsh and 
extending over 2,600 yards from front to rear. 
Meanwhile on the right bank the 3rd Division 
had been gaining ground. In the morning the 
8th Infantry Brigade, led by the Manchesters, 
captured the Turkic position on the Abu 
£>oman mounds. During the day river 
rose considerably and It wag evident that a 
fresh flood was coming down. This pointed 
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tothe Tirgency of capturing the Falahiyah and 
the Sann-al-yat |X)sltions, three and six miles 
respectively west of the Hannah position, 
before the rising river should enable the Turks 
to flood the country. After nightfall a heavy 
bombardment was directed at the Falahiyah 
position after which the 13th Division assaulted 
and captured a series of deep trenches in several 
lines and by 9-30 p.in. it was completely in 
our hands and consolidated. The 7th Division 
which had hitherto been in support now moved 
forward and passing through the 13th Division 
took up a position about 2 miles east ot Sann- 
ai-yat ready to take the northern portion of 
these entrenchments at dawn on April 6. The 
line of direction was to be maintained by moving 
with the left flank along a communication 
trench which joins the Falahiyah and Sann-ai- 
yat positions At dawn when the assault was 
to have taken place tlio troops w('re still some 
2,300 yards from the emmiy's position owing 
to the difticulties of the ground, and the advance 
was checked 700 yards from tlie Turkish tren- 
ches where the advanced lino liad to fall back 
on the supfiorting third line. 

During the night, 8th -9th April, the 13th 
Division took the place of the 7th Division in 
the trenches and at 4-20 a m. advanced to the 
assault on Sann-ai-yat When within 300 yards 
of the enemy’s front line they were discovered 
by the 'J’urks who sent up lights and flares and 
opened a heavy rifle and gun fire. The first line, 
including detachments ot the 6th King’s Own 
Royal Lancaster Regiment, 8th Welsh Fusiliers, 
6th Loyal North Lancasliire Il('giment and 5th 
Wiltshire Regiment penetrated the centre of 
the enemy’s front line trench In the glare of 
the lights the second line lost direction, wavered 
and fell back on th('. third and fourth lines. 
The support thus failed to reach the front line 
at the critical moment in spite of the most 
gallant and eiiergi tlc attempts of the oflicers 
concerned to remedy the matter. Our troops, 
who had reached the enemy’s trenches, were 
heavily counter-attacked by superior numbers 
and driven back to from 300 to 600 yards from 
the enemy’s line, where the brigades dug them- 
selves, In view of the rapid exhaustion of 
the supplies in Kut the attack was now changed 
to the right bank of the river, which offered 
prospects of a spi'cdier success. On the morn- 
ing of April 17th the 7th and 9th Infantry 
brigades assaulted the Beit Aiessa position and 
took it at the point of the bayonet. The 13th 
Division was now brouglit up to support the 
3rd In this operation, but the Turks initiated 
a series of strong counter-attacks. These 
lasted throughout the night, and although 
they were repelled with heavy loss — ^the Turkish 
losses are estimated at 4,000 — th('y had checked 
the advance and had regained tliat portion of 
Beit Aiessa near the river. As the enemy’s 
defences at Sann-ai-yat showed signs of w<yi ken- 
lug a further attack was made on the left bank. 
On April 22nd the assault was delivered, the 
front being limited to one of a brigade owing 
bo the floods. The first and second line trenches 
s^re carried; but only a few men were able 
bo reach the third line ; as large Turkish reln- 
'orcements came up and delivered a counter- 
ittaok our troops had to fall back to 
iheir original line. This closed the military 
operations for the relief of Kut. Sir JPercy 
Laka In hii despatch said : — 


^ Genera] Goirlngo's troops were nearly worn 
out. The same troops had advanced tdme 
and again to assault positions strongly held 
by a determined enemy for 18 consecutive 
days. They had done all that men could 
do to overcomi! not only the enemy but also the 
exceptional climatic and physical obstacles and 
this on a sc^le of rations which was far from 
being sullicient in view of the exertion they 
had undergone but which the shortage of river 
transport had made It impossible to augment, 
1'he need for rest was imperative.” 

An effort was made to run the blockade of 
Kut with the fast river steamer Julnar, which 
had been prepared for thr' purpose, but ^e was 
sunk by gunfire with 270 tons of supplies on 
April 24th. The Royal Flying Corps dropped 
into Kut eight tons of supplies. But those 
could make no appreciable difference to the 
situation and on April 29tli Kut surrendered. 

Euphrates and Oil Flelds.—Durlng these 
thrc'c pliases practically nothing of importance 
occurred on other parts of the Mesopotamian 
Front. 

In January the advance against the hostile 
positions in front of Kut took place. It was 
thought advisable to make a demonstration 
northwards to a short distance from oUr ad- 
vanced post at Naslriyah with a view to deterr- 
ing as many of the hostile tribes on the Hai 
riv<*r as possible from joining forces with the 
enemy. The major portion of the force at 
Na.sirjyah accordingly moved out at the begin- 
ning of January, and encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Butanlyah Lake early in February. 
When the object in view had been a14»ined 
the troops returned to Nasiriyah. On the 
ri'turn journey some of the villages with Whom 
friendly relations hitherto obtained apparently 
mistaking our movement for a retreat treacher- 
ously attockod our rearguard. The attack 
was beaten off, a party of the Royal West 
Kents and the 30th 5lountaln Battery behaving 
very gallantly. A small force marched out 
the following morning, from Naslrjyah, sur- 
prised and destroyed the offending villages in 
retaliation for their treachery. Nothing of 
importance occurred on the Karun line, that 
country and the neighbourhood of the oilfields 
as well as the country to the west and the 
south of Basra remaining quiet and undis- 
turbed. 

The Siege of Kut. — No account of the 
siege of Kut-al-Amara has been published 
and We are dependent on fragmentary items 
for our knowledge of what occurred. General 
I’ownshend was back at Kut on December 3, 
and almost Immediately he was cut off from 
General Gorringe’s division on the line of com- 
munications with headquarters at the town 
of Amara. Within two days the Turks had got 
round to Sheik Saad, some 40 miles lower 
down the Tigris, and though a hospital ship 
about the same time managed to run the gaunt- 
let of the enemy’s guns, With some casualties, 
this was the last traffic that passed down the 
river. Exliausted as they Were, the men had 
only three or four days to complete the pre- 
mrations for the defence. It proved suffid^t. 
The Turks, hoping to carry the position before 
General Townwiend was ready, began an assart 
at once. On December 8th they shelly m 
defenders ell day, and again on the Otb, and 
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for the whole of the next three Caya bombard- 
meiiti were varied by infantry attacks from all 
Aidee. After this failure the Turks desisted 
until CSulstmas. The fresh attacks were less 
oOfi^ly to ns, but there was one nervous moment 
When the enemy breached a fort on the right 
flank of the Klut peninsula, from which, however, 
the garrison promptly and with gn at gallantry 
dislodged him. This was the last serious 
attack. The Turks made up their minds that 
the garrison were not to be beaten in op<‘n 
fight, and prepared to starve them out. Ihe 
beleaguered force was in no enviable iwsitlon 
Kut*al-Aniara is a small and dirty village 
situated in a bend of th(* Tigris in the midst 
of the Chaldean desert Its only outstanding I 
feature is the blue glazed minaret of th** local I 
mosque ; it 1ms the usual Oriental bazaar, 
otherwise it consists merely of the moan dwell- 
ings of the Aiab population, Kut is a place 
of no resources apart from the traflic passing 
up and down the rivci ; Indeed the Tigris and I 


the Euphrates are the beginning and the end 
of all enterprise, military and commercial, in 
Mesopotamia. The miserable town was full 
of wounded, for in the first series of attacks 
alone they had 1,100 casualties and many 
Were suffering from disease. So far as natural 
conditions were concerned, however, the British 
were in a better position than the Turks, who 
were on lower ground, and therefore liable to 
be flooded out by the river. The official an- 
nouncement of the surrender said 

“After a resistance protracted for 143 days 
and conduct(?d with a gallantry and fortitude 
that will be for ever memorable, General Towns- 
hond has b(‘en compelled by the final exhaustion 
of his supplies to surrondtr, 

“ Before doing so he destroyed his guns and 
munitions, 

“The force under him consists of 2,970 
British troops of all ranks and services, some 
0,000 Indian troops and their followers.” 



Crltioism and Action.— The close of 
the siege brought to a head the indignation 
widely felt at the conduct of the operations. 
Even before the battle of Ctesiphon, complaints 
Iwd been received that the treatment of the 
sick and woimded fell lamentably short of 
modem requirements, but the numbers concer- 
ned were comparatively small. The evil grew 
to dreadful proportions with the extension 
ctf the owrations. It is commonly reported 
that for the battle of Ctesiphon provision was 
made for only five hundred casualties ; there 
were four thousand five hundred. The medleal 
arran^m^ts completely collapsed ; woimded 
wore brottlffit doivTi the nver on horse boats prao* 


tically untended ; and a mass of prevcntiblc 
suffering and loss of life was caused. In Jan- 
uary affairs Went from bad to worse. The 
attacks Initiated first under the orders of General 
Nixon and afterwards by General Aylmer were 
di'livered before the medical arrangements 
wore organised ; the new divisions were thrown 
Into the fight before their ambulances and 
field hospitals had arrived. As their casualties 
were heavy, the suffering was deplorable. As 
soon as this reached the ears of Lord Hardlnge, 
then Viceroy, he ^pointed a small Oommission 
consisting of Sir \^llJam Vincent, Mem- 

ber of Council for Bihar and Orissa, and Qeneral 
Bingley, to Inquire into the position. The 
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Commission was subsequently strenfcthcned 
by the addition of Mr. J. K. Rldsdale, who had 
5^ti'd India (or the purpose of arranging for 
the distribution of Red Cross funds I’his 
Commission took evidence in India and in 
Mesopotamia and reported in June • although 
definite assurances were givm to Rarllainent 
that the rt'port would be published, it has not 
yet seen th * light. As one result of this action 
the wounded in the March and April fighting 
were far b( tt< r t<'nded ; but a fn sh phase 
supervened. 'Jhe season which followed the 
fall of Kut was unusually hot and sickly. 
Cases of heat-stroke, typhoid, para-typhoid, 
cholera and dysentery occurred in very large 
numbers. The transport was so bad that 
there was no proper treatment for the sick, 
nor food for th * well. Ihfse criticisms gathered 
force ; they Were accentuated by the failure 
of the relief operations and the vagueness of 
the discussion regarding the responsibility for 
the advance from Kut to Baghdad. Bowing to 
the storm, the, Govcniment appointed a Parlia- 
mentary Commission to examine the whole 
situation. It consists of Lord George Hamilton, 
Cliairman ; Lord Donouglirnorc and the follow- 
ing memb<'rs of the House of Commons! — Lord 
Hugh Cecil, Sir Archibald WllllamBon, and Mr. 
Hodge, and it la now sitting. 

Meanwhile drastic action was taken in Meso- 
potamia and in India. General Aylmer’s 
recall has already been recorded. In August 
Gt'ncral Gorringe laid down his command and 
sailed for England. In September G<'neral 
Lake was summoned to London “to give evidence 
before the Mesopotamian Commission “ He 
has been succeeded in the command by Gene- 
ral Maude, with General Cobbe and General 
Marshall as his principal Army Commanders. 
In September Sir R auduiipp, I>uff, Comn ander* 
In-Chief In India, was also summoned to London 
to give evidence btfore the Commission and in 
accordance with the statutory conditions 
governing his appointment relinquished his 
office. He was succeedi^d by General Sir Charles 
Monro, commanding the First Army in France, 
w.lo arrived in India on October 4 and Imme- 
diately proceeded to Mi sopotamla without laud- 
ing, transhipping in Bombay Harbour. Many 
other changes in the personnel In Mesopotamia 
were made. In February the War Ofllco 
took charge of the operations, and subse- 
quently assumed control of the rl ver transport, 
which has nearly doubled Its capacity. A 
railway from Basra to Nasrlyth and another 


from Kuma to Sheik Saad wer® sanctioned. 

Responsibility for the Advance.-- When the 
full tale of the op rations vns told th -re was a 
natural demand to know who w.vs r> sponsible 
for the advance to Bivghdad, espf'cially wiv'n 
it gradually became known that the Imperial 
Gen< ral Staff had sanctioned the advance 
to Kut-al-Amara with considerable mlsglvMngs. 
In June th-re was published a small Wiiite 
Paper giving, inter alia, G«n(ral Tow.ish nd’s 
appn'ciatlon of the position after the batHe 
of Kut-al-Amara and the am st of the pursuit 
at Azizlah. In this he said that It would be 
taking a grave risk to continue a strateglo 
movemtnt against Baghdad with his wak 
Division alone, th(‘ British battalions of which 
w re ri'duced to half thi lr strength, the drafts 
to replace the casualties amongst the Indian 
troops at Kut-al-Amara consisted of raw re- 
cruits, whilst there wore no troops In support 
and the distance to the sea was over three hun- 
dred miles. In a telegram from Azizlah, after 
the pursuit was stayed, he, put his opinion 
Into definite words. He said that if it was 
the desire of Government to occupy Baghdad, 
“unless gri'at risk is to be run, It is in my 
“opinion absolutely necessary that the advance 
“from Kut by road should be carried out 
“methodically by two Divisions or one Army 
“Corps or by one Division supporti'd closely 
“by another compU'te Division, exclusive 
“ of the garrisons of the important places of 
“Nasriyoh, Ahwaz and Amara.” 

It is understood that instead of the two 
full Divisions demanded, General Townshend 
was reinforced only by a Brigade of Infantry, 
two regiments of Cavalry and a Horse BattiTy. 
A reinforcement of two Divisions was brou^t 
to Basra later, but It arrived long aftir the 
battle of Ctosiphon had been fought and when 
it arrived, all Its movements W re hampered 
by lack of transport. In the House of Com- 
mons It was stati'd that the advance was taken 
with the approval of thi; local Commander, 
General Nixon, of the Government of India, 
of the Impt rlal General Staff .and of the Cabinet. 
Pending the issue of the report of the Committee 
of Inquiry no definite view can be expressed; 
still It may be said that everything points 
to the conclusion that the advance was pre- 
cipitated by the desire of the Home Govern- 
ment to find a counterblast to the evacuation 
of the Golllpoll Pi'ninsula and the overrunning 
of Serbia, and that all subsequent mlisfortune* 
arose from this cause. 


THE PERSIAN GULF. 


The situation in the Persian Gulf, which Is 
at present the comer stone of the Indian frontier 

S roblem, Is one of bafiQing Indefinlteness. 

lur first appearances in these waters was in 
connection with the long struggle for supremacy 
with the Portuguese, the French and the Dutch, 
who had established trading stations there. 
With the capture and destruction of the great 
entrepot which the Portuguese bad established 
at Ormuz, and the supersession of the land 
route by the tea route, coupled with the ap- 
pearance of anarchy in the Interior, the Import- 
tmee of the Gulf deeUned. The Indian Go- 
yanunent remained there prUnariJj to preserve 
tbt pMOVt Vkd Utfs tait It nw riitee fuceentolly 

I 


performed. Piracy, which was as destructive 
08 the ravages of the Barbary corsairs, was 
stamped out, the Tniclal Chiefs who occupy 
the Pirate Coast were gradually brought Into 
close relations with the British Government, 
and the vessels of the Royal Navy have since 
kept watch and ward In the Gulf, whilst out 
Consuls have regnlated the external affairs of 
the Arab rulers on the Arabian Coast. 

A Policy of Abnegation^ 

In return for these services Great Britain ha# 
flaiiiied DO selfish advantages. The waters laf 
the Gulf are as free to the navlgatiOD of othar 
flagi aa to the Bed Ensign. The onl^ teoV 
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toiial possession is the tiny station of Bassidu. 
^ Point after point has at one time or another 
been occupied by British troops. Muhammerah 
and the lower valley of the Karuii valley were 
occupied during the war with Persian in 1857. 
Bushirc was long held In the same connection, 
and still bears marks of our regime In the one 
tolerable road. The Island of Kharak wa- 
occupied from 18?8 to 1842, and again in 1857. 
We had a military stailon at Kais during the 
Pirate wars, and a military and naval station 
at Kishm from 1820 to 1879. Jask was occu- 
pied as a cable station, but subsequently re 
turned to Persia. The only surveys of the 
waters are British ; the only cables are British : 
the few navigatlor* marks are maintained by the 
British India Company, and two steamshir 
services, a fast mail service and a slow trading 
service, are run by the same corporation. 
Apart from these direct acts. Great Britain 
might at any time have seized the whole Ara- 
bian Coast and the Persian shore. But In 
pursuit of a resolute self-denying ordinance 
she has kept the peace and demanded no re- 
ward. 

European Intrusions. 

Loft to herself, Great Britain would desire 
no other policy. But tlie affairs of the Persian 
Gulf have passed into the region of international 
politics, and the past quarter of a century has 
witnessed successive efforts to turn the Britl.sb 
position. Basing her Interference on a treatv 
which gives her equal rights with Great Bri- 
tain, France attempted to acquire a coaling 
station at Jissa, near Maskat, and subsequently 
obstructed British efforts to stamp out the 
slave trade, and the arms traffic, which was 
supplying weapons of precision to the tribes 
on our North-Western Frontier. Turkey, 
whether acting on her own volition, or as the | 
nvani courier of Germany, threatened the terri- 
tory of the Sheikh of Bahrein, who is 
in special relations with us, and of the 
Sheikh of Koweit, who owns the only harbour 
which would make a Gulf terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. Persia, stirred from Tehe 
ran, when Russian influence at tlie court of 
the Shah in Shah was supreme, established a 
foreign Customs sendee lu the Gulf, and pressed 
our good friend, the Sheikh of Muhammerah. 
Russia and Germany sent heavily-subsidised 
merchant ships Into the Gulf, in order to esta- 
blish trading rights, and posted Consuls, where 
there was neither trade nor legitimate interest. 
The last of these machinations, a German at- 
tempt to wring a concession from the Sheikh 
of Shargah, was comparatively recently de- 
feated. The collapse of authority in Persia 
has raised, in an acute form, the whole future 
of the Persian shore. In short, the situation 
has changed from one where the influence of 
Great Britain was supreme, to one where It 
is challenged at every point, more especially 
by the indirect process of commercial strategy, 
at which a nation, brought up in the traditions 
of free trade, Is handicapped. 


^ 

authority and unbiassed mind* Writing in 
the NatiomC Review, Admiral Mahan said, “Con- 
cession in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal 
arrangement (with other Powers) or by neg- 
lect of the locAl commercial Interests which 
underlie political and military controL 
win Imperil Great Britain’s naval situation 
»n the Farther East, her political position In 
India, her commercial interests in both, and 
the Imperial tie between herself and Austra- 
lasia. ' Following this, successive British Go- 
veraments have made declarations of policy 
which are satisfactory, as far as words can go. 
Speaking in the House of Lords on May 6 
1903, Lord Lansdowne, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, said “ We (t.c., His Ma- 
jesty’s Government) should regard the esta- 
blishment of a naval base or of a fortified port 
in the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a 
very grave menace to British interests which 
wo should certainly resist with aU the means 
at our disposal *’ This declaration of iiolioy 
has since been endorsed by Sir Edward Grev. 
But the question which arises is whether, in 
view of the intrusion of foreign Powers wltn 
aggressive designs, and the clianging condi- 
tions on the littoral, the purely no 
gatlve policy which lias hitherto satisfied Great 
Britain will suffice. It is a hard fact but a true 
one, that if British authority disappeared 
to-moriow, it would leave no other relic than 
the A bandan oil reflnerj-; a few consular build- 
ings and the tradition of justice and fair 
dealing. That Is a question which can best 
be considered after a brief survey of tho 
various luri.sdlctlons which are established in 
tho Gulf. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which Is reached n about forty, 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which Is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but Its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it inseparable 
from the politics of tho Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 


The Golf and the Empire. 

Wltii these attacks there has eome a closer 
Mmnelatlon of the bearing of Uie Persian 
Gnu eh the defence of Indian Emphe, 
The 'stoateglfl huporlaiwe of these waten has 
been hdd dnwn ny a vritor of ancbatlenged 


The approach to Maskat is dramatic. Tho 
mall steamer gently feels her way along a coast 
more black and forbidding even' than the iron- 
bound littoral of tho Gulf of Suez, wlUch is 
so familiar to the eastward passenger. Sud- 
denly there appears on tho coast the whlto 
houses of the trading settlement of Mattra. 
which lies to the north of Maskat. Then with 
a sharp turn tho bow of the steamer passes 
under a gaunt rock painted with tho names 
of the warships which have visited Maskat for 
half a century, and enters the landlocked har- 
bour. Twin fortresses erected by the Portu- 
guese command tho heights which overlook 
the town ; the town Itself clusters on the shore 
and climbs the high ground behind It, and It- 
self is shut off from the Arabian desert by a 
stout wall on the landward side. Formerly 
Maskat was part of a domain which embrac^ 
Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm and Larak, 
with Bunder Abbas on the Persian shore* Zasv , 
zibar was separated from it by agreement, and 
the Persians succeeded in asti^ljshlng thef? 
authority oyer the poseesskms on the eaat«n 
sh^. saltan SyedPeyniL the latciligTO 
mler, who rdgned over Maskat only* though 
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he claimed a Bhado\^ Buzeralnty over the 
ohle£» on the coast of Omao, died in October 
1918. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under Itritish auspices that the separa* 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy 
In return for the suppression of tlie slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
-do any part of his territory without our con- 
sent. Fotelgn Intrigues with Maskat did not 
commence until 1804, when the French, in 
pursuit of the pin-pricking policy through 
which they were avenging Egypt, and perhaps 
to assist Ltussla, establlsliod a consulote there. 
The Sultan was induced to cede to Franco a 
coaling station at Jlst^a, but this was such a 
clear violation of the Treaty of 1892 that it 
could not make good, and France had to ac- 
cept the poor alternative of a leased depot. 
A more serious dispute arose over the use of 
the French flag to cover the slave trade. Native 
craft would secure the protection of the French 
flag by registering at .Tibutil, and then defy 
the Sultan of Maskat, and they were enabled 
to traffic in slaves with impunity, inasmuch 
as there was rarely a French warship in the 
neighbourhood to search thetn. In April 1003 
the trouble came to a head, and the French 
flagship Infornct was sent to Maskat to demand 
the release of dhows which had been arrested 
for a flagrant breach of the quarantine rules. 
This empiiasiscd the necessity of a permanent 
settlement, and tlio question was referred to 
the Hague Tribunal, and a working compromise 
arranged It was adjudged by tlio Hague tribu- 
nal In 1905 f.liat “ after January 2, 1892 
France was not entitled to authorise vessels 
belonging to subjects of II. H. the Sultan of 
Maskat to fly the French flag,” except on condi 
tion that their ” owners or tittors-out had estab 
llshed, or should establish, that they liad been 
considered and treated by France as lier prot<!*ge8 
before the year 1803,” thougli ” owners of 
dhows who before 1892 had been authorised 
by Franco to fly the Frencli flag retained tlds 
authorisation as long as France renewed It to 
the grantee.” The conclusion of the entente with 
France put an end to those pinpricks, but one 
imi>ortant Issue remained outstanding until 1914 
France claimed under the Anglo-French Treaty 
of 1862 freedom of trade with Maskat. Tliere 
was carried on for years a lucrative arms traffic 
with the Gulf, rifles and ammunition being 
shipped from Europe to Maskat. and 
thence distributed all over the littoral and 
even to the North-West Frontier of India. 
The extent of this evil compelled the British 
Government to Intervene, and elaborate ar- 
rangements were made to check the traffic by 
arresting the dhows carrying arms and by har- 
rying the gunrunners ashore. This is more 
fully considered under Gunrunning (q. v.) In 
effect, the British warships had to witness the 
dumping of cargoes on the shore at Maskat, 
aee them loaded into dhows, and trust to their 
own vlsllanoe to arrest these consignments 
on the high teat. Prompted by the Oolonial 
Party, the French Government refused to 

S old one jot of their treaty rights, in the hope 
at Groat Britain would buy them out by 


surrenders at Gambia. The difficulty was 
largely overcome by the establishment of a 
bonded warehouse for arras at Maskat, where 
all consignments have to be deposited, and 
whence they are only issued under certifleates 
of dt^tlnatlon; and by an agreement negotiated 
in 1914 the French Government recognised the 
new Arms Traffic Regulations and abandoned 
the privileges and immunities secured to them 
by iTeaty. Compensation was paid by the British 
Government to those French mcrciiauts wliose 
stocks were rendered valueless by the Reguia* 
♦ions. 

In 1873 jurisdiction was given to the Vice- 
Admiralty Court at Aden ai.d the consuls 
witdn the donuiiioiiB of Zanzibar, Mabk.«t, ai.d 
Madagascar for the more elfectual suppression 
Jf the slave trade on the East Coa'.t of Africa. 
By an Order-bi -Council which oamo Into force 
on August 1, 1014, the Act had Iv^en exti'i.dcd 
so as to CO uprise the Court estAbllslvd by the 
Persian Coast and Islands Order-m -Counci I, 
1907. Thus the Counsuls-Gi'iieral for Fars and 
the coasts a id Klaids of tnc Per&Iai Gulf will 
be able to enforce the suppression of the slave 
trade In that neighbourhood which was agreed 
to be d 'Rirable in a treaty made with the Persian 
Government so long ago as 1882. 

The Sultans have been in a difficult i)osition 
for a good many years. They hold their capl- 
tal of Maskat, the adjacent town of Matra, one 
or two other coast towns, and certain points in 
the interior, but as they possess lew troops they 
ttiid themselves unable to control the roving 
Beduia who v/andi r at will over most of tile 
State. Wlien tht* B duin wanti d money they 
were wont to ride down to Matra, the cmitro 
of the dati trade, a id threaten to -ack the town. 
The late Sultan, wiio died m 1918, wa.-, generally 
comp«lleUto bilbi them to go away. The 
rising which began in 1913 was a more serious 
alfair. A Pr tender, Siielkh Abdullah, seized 
the inland town of Semail, which stands in a 
ipacious fertile valley wlu re are grown of 
the dates for wiiich Ma^^kat is famous. Great 
Britain has special inten'sts at Ma,skat, Wed 
upon various documents, the chief of which is 
one drafted in 1891-2. The late Sultan asked 
US to protect him against tive Pretender. Wo 
said we would protect his capital and coasts, 
but could not send an expedition Into the in- 
terior against the elusive Btduln. We sent 
Indian troops to Maskat, and they have been 
there over sinoc'. It is quite probabh* that the 
tribesmen were excit<d by the news of the 
Great War, and determined to push their own 
operations more vigorously. The rising cul- 
minated In an attack on the outpostf of Maskat 
on the 10th and IJth January 1 9 15, Detach- 
mpiits of the 95th Infantry ard the 102nd 
Grenadiers had previously been sent to support 
the Sultan’s forces an 1 t le attack was driven 
back, tile rebel casualties amounting to 300 
men. There were no further attacks, and the 
rebels were reported to be greatly dlshearteued. 
BrUiih Contul, E. B. Howells, 1,0.8. 

Agency Surgeont Vacant 


Tlie Pirate Coast 

Turning Capo Mosandim and entortng tho 
trolled by the tlx Tmelal Chlefe. mui- 
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name of this territory has now ceased to have 
any meaning, but in the early days it had a 
very real relation to the actual conditions. 
The pirates were the boldest of their kind, and 
they did not hesitate to attack on occasion, 
and not always witliout success, the Company's 
ships of war. Large expeditions were fitted 
out to break tlieir power, with such success 
that since 1820 no considerable punitive 
measures have been necessary. The Truclal 
Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by a series 
of engagements, beginning with 1806 and end- 
ing witii tlie perpetual treaty of 1853 by which 
they bound tiiomsclves to avoid all hostilities 
at sea, and the subsequent treaty of 1873 by 
which they undertook to prohibit altogether 
the traffic in slaves. The relations of the Tru- 
cial Chiefs are controlled by the British Kesi- 
dent at Bushire, who visits the Pirate Coast 
every year on a tour of inspection. The German 
attempt to obtain a concession from the Sheikh 
of Shargarh has been mentioned. A more 
serious question arose in 1912 when a landing 
party from 11. M. S. Fox, searching for contra- 
band arms at Bebai, was fired at by the resi- 
dent Arabs and five men killed and nine wound- 
ed. The Sheikh made ample amends to the 
British Kesident, and submitted to a fine. 
There was at first the suspicion tiiat this emeute 
arose from the spiend of pan-lslamism on the 
coast, studiously fostered from Constantinople, 
and that it indicated a weakening respect for 
British authority. But fuller enquiries tended 
to show that it arose from an unfortunate 
series of mlbunderstandiiigs. The commer- 
cial Importance of the Pirate Coast is increasing 
through the rise of Debai. Formerly Lingah 
was the entrepot for this trade, but the exac- 
tions of the Belgian Customs officials la tlic 
employ of Persia has driven tills traffic from 
Lingah to JDebai. The Truclal Chiefs are — 
Debai, Abu 'J habee, Shan ah, AJman, Um-al- 
Ga\^ain and Bas-el-Kheyraa. 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little archi- 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of tlus group of Islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their Importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This Is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a milhon pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, wliich is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
landed in on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of tlie port is valued at over a railiion and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf 

Bahrein has passed through more tiian 
usuallv chequered experiences. Not the least 
formidable of these are the efforts of the Turks 
to threaten its independence. These took 
definite form in the third quarter of the last 
century, when Midbat Pasha, Val! of Basra, 
ooowied the promontory of £1 Kaier, as well as 
SI Katif, over against Bahrein, and converted 
SI Haaa into a dktrl<^ Tte war with Russia 
pot an end to these deshms, bnt they were 
fbvtfnd and ttao Turks i^TEXiitsr ace stil) a, 


menace to Bahrein, but negotiations for their 
withdrawal are pending. The Sheikh by the 
treaty of 1861, entered into special engagements 
with the British Government, by whom his 
rights arc guaranteed. 

in the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archaeologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that they are relics of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded In these waters. 

Political Agentt Capt. T. C. W. Fowle. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The inniortance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is the 
one possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Hallway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane — so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and tiie clean tliriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chieflv dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit aio noted for 
tlieir boldness and hardihood. 

The political status of Koweit would baffle 
the ingenuity of the international jurist to 
find a definition. Nominally the Sheikh owns 
allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey, from whom 
he has accepted > h honorary title of Kaimakam, 
or Local Goveri > In practice, he has always 
been independent. In 1 80 the Turks attempt- 
id to convert their nominal so relgnty Into 
something more actual ; but the Sheikh Muba- 
rak approached the British Government and 
placed his interests under their special pro- 
tection. When, however, the German sur- 
veyors earmarked Koweit for the terminus of 
their line, the position of the Sheikh was in- 
directly attacked. To the north of Koweit 
there is a deep indentation in the lowiying shore 
chiefly occupied by the swampy island of 
Bubyan. Here a long narrow channel runs to 
Umra Khasa, the Khor Abdulla. It is some- 
times held to be an alternative to Koweit as a 
Gulf Terminus, and with a view to earmarking 
It, the Turks have established military posts at 
Umm Khasa and on Bubyan Islnna. threa- 
tened by domestic feuds, raids by sea, and 
attack by land. Sheikh Mubarak, with a British 
backing, has fended off all assaults on his posi- 
tion, and with realisation of the fact that Basra 
roust, in any circumstances, be the commercial 
tarroinus of the Baghdad Bailway, the impor- 
tance of Koweit has tended to recede. 

Political Agent, Major R. E. A. Bamilton. 

Mutaammerah 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Sbatt-el-Arab lie the territories of a Sheikh 
who stands to the Persian Government In mneb 
the same relatioD as does the SheUcb ot Eoweit ol 
Koweit to the Oovemment of Turkey— BbeUch 
Khaiwil ol Muhnnmerah, Nominally, he if' 
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tubjact to Teheran; on whoso behaU ho go* 
veruB hla territories os Governor; in practice 
he Is more like a semi-independent vassal. In 
petsonal characteristics, too. Sheikh IChazzal 
DM much in common with Alubarak ; he has 
proved that be possesses many of the qualities 
ot an administrator, and has resisted Persian 
encroachments on his authority in ali directions 
save one— despite his strong antipathy to the 
agents of a centralised government, the Per- 
sians have Installed an otfleer of their Belgian 
Customs service at Muiiamraerah. Tlie town, 
favourably situated near the mouth of the 
Kanin Elver, has grown in importance since 
the opening of the Karun River route to trade 
through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch Bro- 
thers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushiro and Shiraz. This imi>ortanco has 
grown since the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
fsstablished refineries at Muhammerah tor the 
oil which they win in the rich fields wliich they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, if the scheme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by way of Dlzful 
matures. A coiujossion for a road by this route 
has long been held by a Brltlsli Company, and 
surveys for a railway are being made. Theie j 
Is a tacit assurance from the Persian Govern- 
ment that if a practicable scheme is put forward, | 
they will facilitate the work. Such a line, 
meeting the projected branch from Teheran to 
Khannikin, would iutercept the trade of Central 
Persia and make Aluiiaininerah the princi- 
pal outlet for the commerce of tlie country. ' 
Sheikh Khazzal is believed to have formed an 
excellent working understanding with his 
brother chief across the water, and as the head 
of the great Kaab tribe he is no mean power 
In soutli-weatem Persia. 

Consul at Ahu'az, Captain E. W. C. Noel. 

Consul for Arabistan {Muhaimmrah)^ Asstt. 

Surgeon C, H. Lincoln. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly bo said to come witliln the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so Indissolubly 
associated with the i)olitics of the Gulf that 
they must bo considered In relation tliereto. 
Basra is the inevitable sen terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab. sixty miles from its mouth, favourably i 
situried to receive the whole water-borne trade 
of Itie Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. This is i 
already considerable, although Turkish obs- 
truotion has closed the Euphrates to navigation, I 
as well as the Tigris above Baghdad — between | 
Basra and Baghdad there werr two services of 
river steamers, one controlled by Messrs. Lymcb 
Brothers and the other by a Turkish Company. 
The local trattic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Siiatt- 
el-Arab is indcseribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traft'c, whilst Basra Is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which ♦ollows tlie caravan route Kerman- 
eMh and Uainadan. When the Baghdad 
Batlway to open, Basra must absorb the whole 
trade of the eastern zone, that is the trade which 
tedt an jailer outlet on the east than at Alex- 
the Mediterran^, That is 


without taking aec<mnt of the possibilities of 
the irrigation scheme prepared by Sir WUham 
Willcocks, which should revive the dories of 
ancient Mesopotamia, and make Arabistan 
another Egypt. Even now ocean-going steam- 
ers trade regularly with Basra and load grain 
in bulk from its wharves. The one obstacle 
to the development of the port is the bar at the 
entrance to the 81iatt-el-Arab, where there are 
no more than ten feet oi water at low tide, and 
where steamers drawing more tlian sixteen to 
eighteen feet have, even at high tide, to dis- 
charge part of their cargoes Into lighters before 
making the river. The cost of dredging the 
bar would not bo l arge, and that done a flrrt 
class port is almost ready made at Basra. No- 
thing can prevent it from becoming the port of 
the Middle East, and if ever the Baghdad 
Railway Is extended to the Gulf, it will be tor 
political not for oemrocrriai reasons. 

Political Resident and IT. M, Consul-General for 
Turkish Arabia (Baghdad), vacant. 

Residency Hurgcon and Assistant to the 
Resident, vacant. 

British ConsvU Mr. F. E. Crow. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents few'cr fioiiits of 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
slilrc is administrative rather than commercial. 
It is the headquarters of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and compotes 
for tiiat of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shirai 
posses over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the Idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to insignl- 
, flcance. Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but Its trade is being diverted to Debal on the 
Pilate t.'oast. In the narrow rhannel which 
I forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian 8ea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
Im^rtanoe as the outlet foi the trade of Kerman 
j and Yezd. It is of still moie importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
' between the Island of Ivishra and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow imtll they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of w’atvr. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the woi^sl. in the world. On the oppoedto 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 

: lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstonc’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
I ditions arc equally vile. But betwe^ th^ 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf ju'it as Gibnutar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbaa 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. Now It has reappeared In cohneettoa 
with the Trans-Peiaian ndlway. It is und^ 
stood that the Brttish Admiralty InMst m tM 
line meeting the sea at Bonder AlilMa; wliigi^ jp 
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iroald enter the British zone, and whence, 
nlOQg the CkMist of fttekrau* it would be com- 
manded from the sea. The Buaeian con- 
cesatoBiUres wish the line to strike the sea much 
further east either at the actual British fron- 
tier, Gwettur, or at Chahbar, whore there are 
believed to be the makings of a deep-water 
port. So far the project has not passed beyond 
the stage of academic discussion. ( q. v. 
Bidlways to India). On the 51ekran 
coast, there is itio cable station of Jask, 
and the possible port of Chahbar. The 
British Government temporarily occupied 
Bushirein 1U15 in cireumstancos narrated in 
Persia (q. v.) 

The Admiralty Oil Contract. 

A further complexity was introduced Into the 
position in Southern Persia, and iuferentially 
into Gulf politics wlien tlio British Govern- 
ment, on behalf of the Britlsii Admiralty, 
entered into partncrsldp witli the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company for the development of their oil 
fields in the ueighbouiiiood of Maidan-i- 
Naphtun. 

The Concession.- The eoucchsion wiiich the 
company was loimed in 1009 to work was origi- 
nally obtained in 1901 froui the Persian Gov- 
ernment by Mr. W. K. D’Arcy. It wanted tlic 
exclusive right for CO years to drill for, pro- 
duce, pipe, and carry away oil and petroleum 
products throughout the Persian Pirapire 
except in the provinces of Azerbadjau, Gillian, 
Mazendaran, Asdrabad, and Khorassan." The 
area covered is about 500,000 square miles. In 
1903 a First Exploitation Company was formed 
as a preliminary witli a capital of £600,000, of 
which £544,000 has been issued ; £20,000 in 
shares in tills company w’as allotted to the 
Persian Government, as well as £20,000 in casli, 
in return for the concession. When the Anglo- 
Persian Company was started in 1909 the actual 
( hoidlug of tills Exploitation Company was 
I limited to one square mile in the Maidan-i- 
I Naphtun field, situated in territory belonging 
to the Bakhtiari Khans. Under the terms of 
; a separate agreement tlie latter received 3 per 
cent, of the shares in any company formed to 
work oil in their country ; and a second subsl- 
. diary company was then created, known as the 
* Bakhtiari Oil Company, with a capital of 
£400.000, In order to cover the area within their 
territojy outside the square mile allotted to the 
First Exploitation Company. In the First 
Exploitation Company the Anglo-Persian Com- 
pany now owns £478,460, or 87 '95 per cent, 
of the capital, and Persian shareholders £05,540 
or 12*06 per cent. ; lu the Bakhtiari Company 
the Anglo-Persian Company owns £388,000, or 
97 per cent. The Persian Government is paid 
a royalty of 16 per cent, on the net yearly 
profits. The fact Uiat both the Government 
' and the Bakhtiari tribes are Interested in the 
prosperity of the company is regarded as an 
Important factor in securing its position in a 
country otherwise rather unruly. 

Tbo Fields. — Oil has BO far been found in 
quantity at Haidan-i-Naphtun, at depths of 
1,200 ft. to ft., in bard porous limestone, 
end hsa been luoved at Kasr-i-Shidn ; surface 
t udlo attona of petrole«]]i, whlob are very h^y 
tllougXft have also boeo observed at white j 


OH S^ngs, Kishm, Baliki, Ahmadi. Rudan 
Kuh Champa, and other places. The present 
production of the company Is obtained entirely 
from the Maida-l-Naphtun area, where 80 wells 
have been drilled ; it Ues 140 miles N.N.B. of 
Muhammerah, which is at the Junction of the 
Shatt-al-Arab and Karun rivers. The oU is 
conveyed 160 miles by pipe-line to the refinery 
at Abiulan, while matcHms have to be trans- 
ported to the field by river and across a dilflcult 
country by mules. The workings are entirely 
under the charge of British subjects ; the skilled 
labour is mainly recruited from India, and the 
unskilled labourers are largely Persians, no 
difficulty liaving been experienced In securing 
an adequate supply. The Bakhtiari Khans 
“ police ’ the field works and upper sections of 
the pipe-line, and an agreement has been made 
witli tile Sheikh of Muhammerah for the pro- 
tection of tlio refinery and the lower section. 

The Contract. — Under the agreement the 
Govenimcnt are to subscribe for £2,000,000 
in ordinary shares of the company, £1,000 in 
preference sliares, and £199,000 in debentures, 
which will bring the aggregate capital in shares 
and debentures to £4,799,000. The existing 
ordinary shares aio £1,000,000 and preference 
£999,000 so that under tlie new arrangement 
tile Government wilJ hold the preponderating 
interest in tlio share capital. The dobcuturos 
already existing amount to £600,000. The six 
per cent. Preference shares, which participate 
to the extent of 2 per cent, in dividends after 
payment of 6 per cent, on tlie ordinary, rank 
equally for voting purposes. The price at which 
the Admiralty will obtain the oil Itself is kept 
a secret. ** ITie supply contract,” says the 
Admiralty Memorandum, '* will bo regarded in 
the public interests as confidential.” But it Is 
stated that ” provision is made for tlie supply 
for a term of years on a favourable scam of 
price of a reasonable proportion of the total 
estimated annual requirements of the Admi- 
ralty on the present basis of policy of oil con- 
sumption, and with due allowance for expan- 
sion. The contract is for oil only, and the 
Admiralty will make its own arrangements for 
transport.” The agreement was criticised lu 
some quarters on the ground that it involved 
the British Government in indefinite commit- 
ments in Southern Persia, and that It might be 
necessary to employ troops to defend Govern- 
ment property on foreign soli, that of Persia. 
But on the whole the agreement was well re- 
ceived in the belief that It secured the British 
Navy an abundant supply of cheap oil fuel. 
Since the conclusion oi the Agreement the 
storage capacity at Abadan has been very 
iMgely increased. The pipe lino was cut by the 
Turks in 1016, but subsequently restored. 

Political Pendent in the Penian Quit, 

Sir Percy Cox, K.o.s.i., k.oj.b., o.S.i. 

Deputy Political ReHdent, Major A. K. Trevor, 

0.1. K. 

at Buehire, Major J. 

McPherson, 

Coma at Kerman, Lt.*Col. C. T. Durat, 

' d**" u > «« 

SnUmt, yf, S, Mowmm, 
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Summary. 

From tlila brief summary of the conditions 
in the Persian Gulf, it will be seen that the 
pritish position ie a nebulous one. We hav(‘ 
stamped out piracy, we have kept the peace, 
we have souglit no excjuslve privileges, the 
comn»crce of these waters is freely open to the 
ships of all nations. But this policy is in tin* 
main negative rather than positive ; it is so 
baneu of dellnite teriitorial acliievcincnts that 
ii is singularly open to attack ; it depends foi 
its penuanent success on the maintenance of 
Wwitaius quo in a port of the world where con- 
ditions are fast changing nor w^as it in any 
wav regularised by the Ang]o*Busslan agree- 
ment. On the contrary, by that instrument 
the British zone stopped short at Bunder Abbas, 
the British sphere being restricted to the cast 
of a line drawn from tlie Afghan frontier to 
ilazik, Blijand, Kerman and Bunder Abbas. 
All Persia between tins line and the delimitation 
of the Ruasiaii zone by a line from Kasr-i- 
Shlrin, Ispahan, Yezd, and Kakh, to the iunc- 
tion of the Persian Afghan, and Russian froii- 
tiors — that is to say the whole of the Persian 
Gulf littoral — Is in the neutral zone. The 
Agrocment made no mention of tshe Persian 
Half, but with the Convention a letter was 
published from Sir Edward Grey to the Britihh 
Ambassador at petrogard announcing that 
the Persian Gulf lay outside lU scope, hut 
that the Russian Government had stated during 
the negotiations tliat It did not deny the special 
interests of Great Britain in the Gulf and it was 
intimated tliat Great Britain reasserted them. 


At the present time, of oourse, the politics of 
iho Persian Gulf and of Turkish Araoistan are 
in a state of uncertainty owing to the war. 
Before the war broke out, active negotiations 
were conducted between the British, the Turkish 
and the German Governments with a view 
to the regiilarlsation of the whole situation. 
( n more than oi e occasion it was announced 
that they were on the verge of completion. 
The outline of these negotiations was 
that the Boglidad railway sliould proceed as 
far as Basia as a purely German -Turkish enter- 
prise, but that it should not proceed beyond 
Basia without the approval of the British Gov- 
ernment. Great Britain was to receive two 
directors on the Board to guard against differ- 
entiation of rates. The Sheikh of Kowelt was 
to recognise the suzerainty of Turkey, but he 
was not to be interfered with, and Turkey was 
t .0 accept the tieaty of 18in). The Turkish post 
at El Kater, opposite to Bahrein was to be 
withdrawn, but incessant acts of veil(‘d hostility 
at Baghdad and Basra in September and October 
Indicated that the attitude of Turkey in tin 
great war could not be relied upon, despite tlie 
repeated assurances of neutrality by the Grand 
Vizier. In Oi tober theicforo a BiiLlsh-Indlan 
force was sent to the Gulf, lauding at Bahrein, 
to be ready for all emergencies. It caused 
little surprise then when the otfieial announce- 
ment was received that the Turkish warships 
In the Black Sea had committed acts of war by 
firing on Russian ships and bombarding Russian 
coast towns. The progress of this foice Is 
recorded in the opening pages of this 
section. 


GUNRUNNING IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


The que.stlon of gunrunning in the Persian 
Gulf is inseparable from the position on the 
North-Western Frontier, because the copious 
supplies of modem rifles, with suitable ainiuu- 
: nltlon, from this source have transformed the 
' military value of the tribesmen. Prior to 1897 
I this trade, iliough considerable, concerned 
f Turkey and Persia rather than Great Britain. 
I Arms were brought from Europe, France, 
' Belgium, and England, to Maskat, whore they 
were discharged and freely distributed round 
the Persian and Arabian shoies. Tlio Frontier 
tribesman had to obtain Ins modem rifle by 
, stealing, even if it meant the murder of a sentry, 
or else content himsell with tlio jezall, or the 
rough countrj'-made rifle, which Is turned out 
in small numbers by the Kohat Pass Afildis 
\ But after the rising of 1897 these rifles began to 
’ filter into the North-Western Frontier, re- 
placing the homely jezail. The Sultan of Mas- 
qat Issued a proclamation empowering British 
and Foreign men of war to search for arms, 
and the first consignment seized was in the 
8. 8. Baluchistan. Still tlie traffic grew, and 
In 1902 steps were taken to check It through 
the instrumentality of the Governor of Kerman. 
As his authority was inconsiderable, in 1907 
the Government began to see that the traffic 
had assumed proportions which could not be 
neglected. In the year 1907-08 the value of 
the arms imported Into Maskat reached a total 
of £270.000, and it is estimated that between 
1905 and 1911 no fewer than 200,000 rifles and 
miiHoiis of roonds of ammunition reached the 
pdUm borderlaiid through) Ip IflOp 


a rigorous blockade was instituted in tlie Persian 
Gulf and the Gulf of Oman. 

France and Maskat. 

The seat of trouble lay in the French com- 
mercial ticaty with Maskat, and in the refusal 
of the French Government to abrogate It, 
except as the price of concessions in West 
Africa. Under this treaty arms were openly 
discharged at Maskat, and duinpd down In 
the town, uinier the eyes of the British Consular 
officers and men of war. They were then 
shipped in dhows across to the Mekran Coast 
by Arab dliows, and landed on the Persian 
shore. There Persian Baluch sirdars received 
them, and transpoited them to sixits In the 
interior, where the Afghan caravans were 
waiting. These caravans were for the most 
part manned by Ghilzals, who transported the 
rifles riglit across Persia and Afghanistan to 
Kandahar, whence they were distributed 
throughout the frontier. It is impossible to 
gauge the extent of the trade, but thirty thou- 
sand rifles are reported to have been run to 
Kandahar in a single year and the supply 
became so plentiful that it was no longer worth* 
while to steal rifles in India, nor to manufacture 
them in the Kohat Pass. 

Naval piockade. 

Forced into Indirect measures through the 
obstruction of France the Government insti- 
tided the naval blooka^. For this purpose 
the ships of the Bast Indies Squadron were 
supplemented by a number of launches and hoqt 



Tho cfff'ct of thcpo moasurpB was so niarlfod 
that Ifc nearly precipitated a scrloiifl outbreak 
on tlie North-West Frontier. The Pathans 
>vho returned from Mekran Const about the 
beginning of June 1910 reported that they 
had been unable to obtain rifles, because the 
Pritish ships had j)ut an end to the trade. At 
the same time cash in advance had been paid 
for these rifles and the money lay in the pos- 
session of tlio traders at Maskat. Petween 
the rifles and the Mekran Coast, whero tbev 
could bo landed, was the seine of the Pritish 
cordon. Excitement was rife, and only the 
exceptional tact of the Brltisli Officerfl i>re vented 
an emeutP. Fiirtlier preventive measures were 
taken to break up tlie power of Parkhat Khan, 


December 5 010 to seareh for rifles was actively 
opposed and flvo Pluejaekets were killed and 
nine wounded. Under the threat of bombard* 
ment the Sheikli of Debai submitted to a heavy 
line. Jn l‘>12, the traffic m as brought under still 
closer co}itrol by an arrangement with the 
Sultan of Maskat by which all arms landed at 
that port arc placed in a t>onded warehouse 
and onlj’^ issued on a cortifleate of destination. 

The agreement was finally sealed when, in 
1914 the French Government recognised the 
new Arms Traffic Regiilatioas, and abandoned 
the privileges and immunities secured by Treaty, 
Compensation was paid to the French merchants 
whoso arms w’ere virtually impounded. The 
traillc is now dead. 


PERSIA. 


The corcentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf has been allowed to obscure the 
ffontlor importance of Selstan. Yet it lias 
been a seilous preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Eussla, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that wlicrc the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian ISmplre meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
It commands tlie valley of the llrlmand, and 
with It the road from Herat to Kandaliar, and 
Its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule It otters to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it is also midway athv^'a^r 
the track of the shortest lino wbicli could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, tlie 
temptation to extend it through Seistau would 
bo strong. Whilst the gaze of tlie Pritish was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and througli Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can bo little doubt that Riiasian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, If the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Kussian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan In 
the early years of the century. Having Russl- 
0ed Khorassan, her agents moved into Seistan, 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
oAolalSi ^*8clentiflo missions** and an Irri- 
tating plagOe cordon, sou^t to establish in- 
fluence, and to atifle the British trade addoh 
was geadually being hnUt up by wav of Nushtd. 
Spbese efforts dfed down before the presence 


of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afglianistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Eussian 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. Whether on ac- 
count of the Agreement, which bars the lino 
of advance through Seistan, or because of the 
discovery of an easier route, wo cannot de- 
termine, but Ilussian activities in railway con- 
struction have been diverted to the Trans- 
Persian route, which would take a direct lino 
through Teheran from Baku, and meet the 
Arabian Sea at Bunder Abbas or Chahbar. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime 
British influence is being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Eobat 
Is 465 mllcB, most of it dead leveL and It has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. Tne railway has been pushed out 
from Spezand. on the Bolan Railway to Nushkl, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This raUWay is now to 
be extended into Seistan. 

Owing to the activities of certain Germans 
and other enemy subjects in Persia during the 
latter half of 1915, It was found necessary to 
strengthen our outposts on the borders of 
Seistan. The troops under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Wikeley, 28th Lljdit 
Cavalry, have sucoessfully carried out uieir 
orders and co-operatod effectively With the 
Russian forces. 

Text of the AtfreoaioBt 
This Agreomont, which aimed at an amicable 
settlciiK^of all disteih the 
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leodly relations of the two countries in Asia 
BneraUy, and In Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet 

r ,rUcular, was signed on August Slst, 1907, 
offlciidly communicated to the Powers in 
t. Petersburg on September 24. After reciting 
!ie desire of both Governments to maintain 
ae integrity of Persia, and to allow all nations 
qual faculties for trade in that country, the 
bonvention states that in certain parts, owing 
b their geojwaphical proximity to their own 
;erritories, Great Briwin and Eussia have 
ipecial Interests. Accordingly (Art. I.) : To 
ho north of a line drawn from Kasr-i-Shlrin, 
sfahan, Yezd and Ehakh to the junction of the 
’ersian, Ilusblan and Afghanistan frontiers, 
Jreat Britain agrees not to seek for itself or 
b own subjects or those of any other country 
ny political or commercial concessions, such 
8 railway, banking, telegraph, roads, trans- 
ort or insurance, or to oppose the acquisition 
f such concessions by the liussian Government 
r its subjects. II. Russia gives a similar 
ndertakiug concerning the region to the south 
f a line extending from the Afghan frontier to 
^azik, Birjand, Kerman and Bandar Abbas. 
[I. Russia and Great Britain agree not to 
ppose, without previous a^oement, the grant- 


country doing as they please, where Bzltiab 
officers are fired at and robbed, and in one 
particular unfortunate case an officer was 
kUled ; a country where the central Govern- 
ment Is impotent and local government ignored 
“ In Northern Persia — and I must discriminate 
between Northern and Southern Persia— the con- 
ditions are very different. I do not say there 
is no hisecurity, but life and piopcrty are rela- 
tively safe in Northern Persia, and this is owing 
to the presence of an overwhelming force of 
Russian troops in that part of the country '* 
Lord Morley thus indicated the Govern- 
ment's policy. ** I will put that common 
policy in seven propositions — (1) maintaining 
the spirit and the letter of the Anglo- Russian 
Convention ; (2) maintaining the independence 
of Persia and avoidance of partition and an 
approach to partition, economical, adminis- 
trative, geographical, political; (3) while 
faithful to the stability of our present alliance 
and to our real engagements wo are faithful 
also in an equal degree to the good of Persia ; 
(4) to uphold some form of constitutional Go- 
vernment ; (5) to lose no chance of easing the 
distracted situation in which the Persian Go- 
vernment now is, by counsel, attention, and 


of ooneessions to subjeoto of either country JSTiut^oc as’ tlnirto tl~c’ Zy 
I the redone situated between the Uncs above- prajent to give; (6) to onabli 


loiitioned. All existing concessions in the 
i^ona above designated are maintained. 
V . The arrangements by which certain Persian 
iveuuos were pledged for the payment of the 
ans contracted by the Shah’s Goveniraont 
ith the Persian Banque d’Escompto and de 
rets and the Imperial Bank of Persia before 
10 signing of the Convention arc maintained. 
. In the event of any irregularities in the 
demption or service of those loans Russia 
lay Institute a control over the revenues 
buated within the zone defined by Article I. 
id Great Britain may do the same in the zone 
jfined by Article II. But before instituting 
ich a control the two Governments a^ee to 
friendly exchange of ideas with a view to 
ttermiiilng its nature, and avoiding any action 
contravention of the principles of the Con- 
ntiou. 

With the Convention a letter was published 
)m Sir E. Grey to tlie British Ambassador at 
. Petersburg anuounciug that the Peisiaii 
Ilf lay outside Its scope, but that the Russian 
ivemment had stated during the ncgotlaliuns 
at It did not deny the special interests of 
■oat Britain In the Gulf ; and it >vas Intimated 
at Groat Britain re-asserted them. 

Cbaos in Persia. 

Bo far from improving the domestic situation 
Persia, the Convention preluded a condition 
thinly disguised anarchy. There was 
fie security for life or property outside the 
le commanded by the Russian troops In the 
>rth, and in 1913, the Central India Horse, 
lolitary Indian Regiment sent to Shiraz, was 
^h rawn. A dismal picture of Persian 
order was drawn in the Persian Blue Book 
blished In July, 1913. Lord Curzon, summaria- 
. it in a debate in the House of Lords on 
ly 28 said : — Tbe idoture delineated in this 
le-book of Southern Persia is a picture of a 
uttry In tbe tbioes of dissolutioii, given np to 
where trad^ is at a 


Persia by money or otherwise to restore order 
on the southern roads; (7) to avoid entangl- 
ing ourselves in a policy of adventure in Sou- 
thern Persia. 1 am Inclined to add an eighth 
proposition, namely, that we must beware 
of being forced Into a position which would 
offend the opinion and sentiment of Maho* 
modaus in India.” 

Throughout War conditions in Persia 
have been extremely unsatisfactory. On tlxe 
outbreak of the war the Persian Government 
assured the British Government of its neutrality 
and expressed the hope that the territory of 
Persia would not become tlxe scene of hosti- 
lities. Nevertheless roving bands of Germans 
and Austrians, armed with rifles and maclxine 
guns, wandered through tlxe country, trying 
to stir up trouble, and as was the case with 
Turkey, provoke Persia to take hostile action 
against the Allies. As the fruit of this perni- 
cious activity the British Consul at Ispahan 
was fired at and slightly grazed by a bullet 
wluls his Indian orderly was killed. More 
serious trouble occurred in the South, at Bushirc. 
On Tilly i2tlx the presence of hostile tribesmen 
In the vicinity of the town was reported at the 
Residency. Major Oliphant, of the 96Ux 
Regiment, and Captain Ranking, Assistant 
Political Officer, with a mixed patrol of infantry 
and sowars, went out to reconnoitre. Whilst 
returning tbe patrol was ambushed and canoe 
under a hot fire from a well-concealed enemy. 
Both British officers were killed, with one sepoy, 
and two were wounded. The tribesmen after- 
wards disappeared. In August the state of 
lawlessness prevailing Amonffht the tribesmen 
of the hinterland and the danger to the lives and 
property of British subjects in that region, 
compelled the Ooveromexit to assume temporary 
ooGujiation of the port of Bushire. The troops 
engaged in this duty were attacked on tbe 
nl^t of tbe 8th-9th September by a body of 
^ - -V ^ ^ .tribesmen nuxnberlixg some 600, led by two 

wb6r« armed bands rove about tbe 1 notorious local ohieftans. Reserves wero 
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brought up and we drove the enemy at the 
point of the bayonet from the nullahs on the 
oast of the hland where they had collected. 
The cavalry then chargid through the fugitlMs, 
and the guiift which had been Drought up to the 
low ollfTii at the edge of the Islai d kept them 
an dor fire for tw’o or thne miles across the flat 
mar^hy plain lying between the Island and the 
mainland. Our casualties were:— Killed 
Major Pennington, 12th Cavalry, attached 
Mitn Cavalry ,* 2nd-J>lrut< nant Thoniton,LA R., 
attached 10th Cavalry. Wouiid(d: — 2nd. 
Lieut('nant Robinson, I.A.E., attiw'licd 96th 
rnfautry; Lieutenant Scudniore, 11th Raj. 
puts. Lieutenant Laville, 11th Rajputs and 
Lieutenant Staples, 11th Rajputs. 

The Persian Go vcrament having taken steps 
to ensure the security of British Inti'rests and the 
maint' nance of order, the British occupation, 
by mntual arrangement between the two Gov 
t•^nmf’nt<^, termlrated on October 10th, The 
new Persian Governor, r»arya B('gi, arrived 
in a British launch, which had b<'en sent to 
meet him at Shif, and was recelv(d at BusMre 
by the Brltihh Military Govi ntor the Clvn 
Administrator and Senior Naval officers with 
bh< Ir htJifTs who condueh d him to the flagstaff 
when* a guard of honour was drawn up. The 
Persian Govf n or warmly expressed hh grafj- 
tude on oehall of his Govorniiunt at.d him.s(lfl 
lor the n cepflon, whieh the British repre.seii-l 
tatlxes had accorded to him 

Towaids the close of 1915, niatt<‘rs wore 
brought to a head. The British and Rushlan 
Viubassadors were received by tin- Shah, w’ho 
epf'iily deelan d that he was a friend of the two 
countiles During the year, he said, the 
‘b-rmans had done then utmost to drise Persia 
into war with Ru^sla Prlnee Eyn-ud-Dauh and 
Pntuv' Firman FIrma, wlio arc Russo phiJs, 

' ntered the Cab net ; the Gennan, AUstiian and 
Inrklsh Ministers ktt Teheran. It was after- 
wards announeert that a force of rebels, under 
I nrks and Cr(>rmans, entrenclud in the mount- 
ainous region, had been expelled near the 
Turkibh fiontIcT by Russians. Mnhkber-el-Stil- 
tineh. a former Govemor-Geiiernl of Sou th- 
em Persia, the hot-bed of anti-English 
intrigue, was recalled and Prince Masrot-cl- 
Sultanel), an uncle of the Shah, sent to succeed 
him With an adviser friendly to the Eitfnte 
Later an anti-Bntlsh affray was reportfd from 
Shiraa. On November 10th th<* British Consul, 


f the manager of the Imperial Bank of ^Persia, and 
other male British subjects were seixod and sent 
southwards to tribal territcry. where they 
were detained but well-treated. The Br.t sh 
prisoners were sent under escort to Biishire 
and there handed over to the Brlthh authori- 
ties unharmed. Thiv outrage was perptrated 
by the Swedish-officered gendamierii In df fiance 
of the orders of the Persian Govemnunt. who 
expressed their deep regret and promised 
rep.aration. 

During the second year of the war events 
In Persia ebbed and flowid. A strong Russian 
force under General Baratoff was the means 
of restoring the Shah’s authority over a large 
area. Marching from Kasvin it exiielled the 
Germans and tluir heterogeneous following 
of Turks and Rrsinii rebels from Isfahan and 
Kum and turning westwards drove them from 
Kermanslmh and Ilainadan over the frontier. 
The Riisfeians also seized Kasr-l-Shlrln and 
Khannikin on the road to Baghdad, and at 
one tin e seemed to be in a position to co-ox)erate 
with the British forces In the advanro on 
Bagdad. A small dftachment of Cossacks 
from his force artuallv joim d hands with the 
British. But the failure ol the op ratiOi s 
to rt'llcvc Kut-f»I-An ara and the surrnuler 
of that place released two Turkish Divisions 
for servU(> <'l3ewh(re. An overv^ht lining super- 
iority of nuiiibirs was concentrated against 
General Biirntoff and he withdrew from his 
ad valued ^sitions, the jurks oee’upying 
Kernanshah and Hairadan. An effojt to 
n ove north In the rilrection of Kasvin however 
met with sharp el feat. In Eastern Persia a 
Britlsh-ofHee reel force of gendarmerie under 
Sir Percy Sykes occupied Kerman and expdled 
the rebels who had acted with German assistance. 

With a vie w to re leatilii g funds lor the* efllcle nt 
internal administration and observarce of 
neutral obligations, J*<'rsln arrange‘d with Great 
Biltain and Russia fora moratorium in respect 
ofiiitorest and amortization of their loans, but 
the service of the British Public Loan of 1911 
was not affected. 

if. B. Comul Gfneral and Agent of th$ 
Gorernment of India in K/ntra^an: — Llcut.- 
Colonel W. G. Groy. 

H B. M.'ftConftnl in Sidan and Eain : — Major 
F. B. Prlileaux, C.I.E. 

Medical Officer and Vke-ContuU — Major D. 
Heron, l.M.S. 


THE INDEPENDENT TERRITORY. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ docs not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited In 1903. But the Govern- 
ment of India have never occupied up to 
the border. Between the administered terri- 
tory and the Durand line there lies a belt of 
territory of varying widths, extending from 
the Gomal Pass in the south, to Kashmir in 
the north ; this is genedcally known as the 
Independent Territory. Its future is the key- 
note of tbs interminable disensefons of frontier 
poUoy for nearly half a century. 


This Is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains, it is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, inaiau, 
Arab and Jewish Intermingle. They had 
Uved their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst tliemsclves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chlrol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.'* It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts arc steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value theii 
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Independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor Is that the country does not 
lUlAoe even In good years to maintain the popu* 
latlon. They must find the means of bud* 
listence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or In the Frontier Militia : 
or else In the outlet which hill-njcn ail the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains 

Frontier Policy. 

Tlie policy of the Ooveinment of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree, it lias 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punisWng 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Eussian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier poUcy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and llotlre 
tactics ; in the half century which ended In 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
kgacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent lmprovf»mont In its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Oomal, was ablaze The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posl 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down In a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “ limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exorcise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pav them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to res- 
pect their tribal indepcudenco and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first stop Lord Cuizou took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Ctovemment of the Punjab, a province whose 
is busied with many other concerns, 
lord Cureon created in 1901, the North-West 
j^Dontier Province, and placed it in charge 
o! a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
ll^rier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Qovemmont of India. This was a revival 
of A sehemo prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
hid ifi|bped for lack of driving power. Next 
XfOrd Curion withdrew the tegular troops so 
ta as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these foitalioos in char^ of tribal levies, 
o^oeied by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these is the Ivhybcr Blfles, 


which have steadfastly kept the peace of that 
historic Pass. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kuslial- 
garh to Kohttt at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai at the mouth of the Kurram 
Valley. Tliese railways are being completed 
by lines to Tonk and Batinu By this 
moans the striking power of the regular 
iorcos was gieatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of econoioic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trader 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmpn into successful agriculturista 
This policy of economic development is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal {q. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it is completed there arc other 
works awaiting attention. 

Greater Peace. 

So far this policy has been completely justl- 
fled by results. During J..ord Curzon's Vice- 
loyalty there was no frontier expedition. The 
recalcitrancy of the Mahsud Waziris necessi- 
tated punitive measures, hut they took tJio 
form of a blockade. Clitics have declared 
that the blockade was scarcely distinguishable 
from an expedition, but that is a secondary 
matter. It was not until 1908 that the peace 
of the border was directly disturbed, and then 
the continued recalcitrancy oi the Zakka Khol 
sept of the great Afridi tribe compelled the 
Goveniniont to tike action. General Will- 
cocks, moving swiftly down the Chura Pass, 
and Colonel lloos-Keppel taking the Khyber 
Rifles down tlie Bazar Valley inflicted such 
condign punishment on them that they were 
glad to accept terms of peace negotiated by 
the main Afridi tribe. A month later, action 
was necessary against the Mohmands. In 
this case the rebellious tribesmen were actively 
supported by Afghan levies, assoinbled and 
fitted out In Afghan territory at Lalpura. Two 
brigades entered their country and defeated 
them. There was a diversion when lashkars 
numbering nearly twenty thousand moveil 
up from Afghanistan and threatened the Bri- 
tish post of Landl Kotal in the Khyber. They 
too were driven back into Afghan tenitory, 
and the trouble was at an end. The Amir, 
who had been straugoly quiescent, asserted 
his authority and the Irregular warfere w'aged 
from Afghan territory ceased. 

Policy Justified. 

These expeditions iiave been seized upon 
by critics to condemn the present policy. They 
justify it. Thanks to the confidence engen- 
dered by ten years of non -aggression, the dis- 
turbed area was localised, the Khyner was 
kept open, the Afridia lent their aid in conclud- 
ing peace. For these reasons, when the Gov- 
ernment of India projxMed the oocapatlon 
of further strategical points in order to control 
the Zakka Khels, the flecretsry of Btate wiseiv 
Imposed his embargo,. The strength of the 
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position wag still farther demonstrated when 
In 1910 the tribesmen suffered heavy losses 
In consequence of measures to suppmsa the 
arms traffic (q. v. Gun-runnlnfr). The frontier Is 
always In a state of suppressed ferment. 
Jio one knows what w’lll happen to-morrow. 
Put the tribesmen, feeling confident In the 
knowledge that no attack on their independ- 
ence is contemplated and growing richer In 
consequence of the development of trade and 
agriculture, are more easily handled With 
the removal of the Itusslan menace, or rather 
its transference to Persia, the Importance of 
the North-West Frontier has tended to sub- 
side. There are still heard mutterlngs of the 
necessity for a reversion to the forward policy, 
and for the occupation of the Independent 
'I'erntory right uj) to the Durand line. But 
tlioy are not regarded seriously. The tribes- 
inch are so saturated with rifes and ammuni- 
tion, as the result of importations from the 
Persian Gulf, that the task w'ould be Jong and 
(ostlv. When it W'as achieved the frontier 
piolilem w’ould only have shifted. Instead 
of a frontier against the Independent tribesmen, j 
India would have a frontier against Afghanis- 
tan, and the problem w’ould still be present, 
only in an aggravated form. 

The Frontier and the War. 

The history of the Independent Territory’ 
during the year w’as one of unnst, though thp 
was local and sporadic, and did not take thr 
form of a concerted disturbance, such as that 
which embarrassed the Government of India 
in 1897. 

During Oct-ober and November 1914, various 
reports were received that attempts were 
being made to stir up fanaticism along tlie 
Frontier. At the end of November 1914, 
certain Influential mullahs in Independent 
'I’errltory led a Khostwal lashkar of som** 
2,000 men to the neighbourhood of Miranshah 
in the Tochi Valley. On November 
29th, a portion of the North TTaziristan Militia 
under i\lajor G, B Scott, attacked the enemy 
and, in a skilfully fought action, inflicted a 
‘^evere defeat on the tribesmen who fled in a 
demoralised eoiidition. The prompt and vigor- 
ous action of the North Wazlristan Militia 
( hocked wimt might luivi* been a serious rising. 

On January 7t!i, 1915, operations were 
carried out by the Bannu Moveable Column 
and a portion of the North Waziristan Militia 
with a view' to defeating a largo Khostw’al 
laslikav that had crossed into British territory 
und attacked Spina Khaisora post Of the 
British forces, only the North Wazirf.stan 
.Militia Avore aetually engaged with the enemy, 
but the operations were successful, the enemy 
losing some 50-00 men killed and b( Ing driven 
In confusion over the frontier. On March 
2flth, 1915, the Bannu Mo e^l lr Column to- 
gether with a portion of the North Waziristan 
Militia moved out from Mlran Shah and attacked 
a large Khostwal lashkar, estimated at 7,000 
to 8,000 men, which was ttoeatening that place. 
The uttaek Was entirely snccessful. The 
eiiriay*a loeaea were estimated at 800 killed 
atKji 800 , wounded nnd they lotroated zairfdly 
acrosa two 


With the exception of raiding, this portion 
of the frontier remained quiet until O^ber 
1915, when unrest among the Mahsuds neces- 
sitated precautions bring taken in the Derajat 
Brigade area. A militia piquet was attacked 
on November 12th and on tne 18th a detach- 
ment of the 45th Rattray’s Sikhs on plquettlng 
duty near Khajiiri Kaeh in the Gomal was 
fired upon by some 80-100 Mahsuds. The 
.successful operations combined with pressure 
brought to bear upon the Mahsuda by the 
civil authorities pn vented any tribal out- 
breaks on a considerable scale, but raiding has 
been constant, which lias necessitated constant 
vigilance and action on the part of the troops. 

Towards the end of 1914 Information W'as* 
received of anti-British preaching by certain 
mullahs in the Mohmand country but, with 
the exception of a raid in the neighbourhood' 
of SliJibkadar in January 1916, which was 
easily driven off, no serious acts of aggression . 
were eonimitted. On April l.Ttli, 1915 ,however ' 
reports were received that the Mohinands 
were eolleetlng with a view to raiding Shabka- 
dar. During May 1916 the Swntls had been 
engaged in intcr-trlbnl quarrels, but on Juna 
18th the situation in Upper Swat, wdiere tho 
advance of a lashkar to the Adlnzal tract 
threatened the safety of the Chitral road and 
Chakdara post, necessitated tlio concentration 
at Chakdara of the Malakand Moveable Column. 
The rapid concentration of the troops had 
an excellent effect and prevented any out- 
break. 

Gatherings In Buner during July 1916 
had been reported, but the tribesmen remained 
quiet until August 15th, when information 
W’as rccdvi'd that a certain mullah, known as 
the Haji Sahib of Turangzal, was in the Ambela 
Pass with several thousand men, preparing to 
Invade British territory. Bis gathering included 
a number of the Ilindiigtani fanatics, a sect 
inhabiting the Buner borelcr country. A small 
column from Mardan was at once moved to 
Ilnstara on the Bnner border. On August 
17th, a hostile gathering of some three to four 
thousand tribesmen debouched from the Ambela 
Pass and moved towards Rustam, while a 
further fone was reported to be in the neigh- 
bouring hills to the north-west. Brigadier- Genera 
S. F. Crocker at once attacked the Ambela 
Pass gathering and routed It With loss. A 
Brigade under the command of Brigadier 
General N. G. Woodyatt, at Rustam, took 
the offensive against the tribesmen whenever 
tlieyapp<'ared and during this period Brigadier- 
General Woodyatt was engaged with the enemy 
on three occasions, on ail of which he was 
successful in driving them back Into the hills 
with loss and destroying the villages in which 
[they had harboured. 

While these oiieratlons were In progress 
information was received that on August 20th 
a tribal gathering of some fifteen to twenty 
thousand men imder the Sandaki mullah was 
advancing down the left bank of the Swat rfv«r 
to invade Lower Swat. Our outposts verd 
heavily attacked on the night of the 28th-29th 
August, but the enemy were driven off With 
loss. The next morning the column moved 
out and destroyed a fcart and shelled several 
viBageg, Which were occupied by the eaen^. 
A# a result of these operations the irlbesuteh 
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dlspened, and made no furtbor attempts at 
offensive action for some time. 

During August 1016, there had been some 
talk of Jihad on the Mohmand border, where 
various religious leaders liad been active, and 
large tribal gatherings led by these fanatical 
mullahs, were reporti'd to have collected on 
August 28th. Two brigades with a mounted 
column under Brigadi( r-G< m ml 8. F. Crocker 
and Divisional Artilhry. were th<T(forc ordered 
up to the m ighbourhood of Sluibkadar be tween 
August 3( th, and Septe'inber 2nd, while a 
Mobile Colunii under Lleutinant Colonel 
A. B. Longden, .38th Dogrus, was formed at 
Mardan and subsequently moved to Abazai 
On 8i‘ptomb(r 3rd largo bodhs of trlb(‘simn 
Were observed moving in the foothills and 
nreparing Sangars in the vicinity of Kaflz Kor, 
but no 8l» ps Were tak(>n to prevent them collect 
ing as It was desired to entice them out Into 
the plain. By the evening of September 4th 
It was calculated that the hostile force liad 
reached Its maximum strength (it was then 
about ten thousand) and Major-General F. 
Campbell, C.B., D.H O., CommaiKllng Ist r«‘sh- 
War Division, decided to attack. The action 
was fought on the following day; the enemy 
resisted stoutly and displayed great bravery, 
tenaciously holding on to th(‘lr sangars, but 
were defeated with heavy loss and driven 
from their position. An opportunity occurred 
for cavalry action and a successful charge wa' 
made against the tribesmen. 

Bc’twecn Sept^'mber 20th and 24th further 
hostile gathi riiigs Were reporte d on tills border 
and the mullalis made gnat (’fforts to stir up 
their fellows to Invade British territory. No 
lashkar, however, crossed tlie border until 
early In October 1915 when lashkars, numbering 
Bome 9,000 tin n, again collet ted In the ni Igh- 
bourhood of Haflz Kor. Major G.neral Camp- 
bell, who had sin ngrhened his force by anoth* r 
brigade under Brigadier-Gt nt ral N. G Woodyatt, 
took the offensive against this gathering on 
Octobtr 8th from Shabkadar. The enemy 
offered strong opposition, especially on our 
right flank, where the Mobile Column from 
Ab zal was eO'Oi crating, but were d bat d 
and forced back into the hills. A detachment 
of the Khaibar Rifles from Fort MIchnI took 
part In the fight. In tills oiieratlou armoured 


cars wore used for the first time in action in 
India and proved of great value. These sue- 
ccssful operations broutd^t the unrest among 
the Mohmands to an end. 

Although further gatherings were reported 
In Swat there was no actual outbreak 
until October 1915, when the trib smen again 
became active. Thdr lashkars rapidly Increased, 
and on October 2«th soiiu* 3,000 Bajauris 
advanced towards Chakdara, with a view to 
arousing the tribes of Dir and Swat to attack 
the fort at that place. The Malakand Moveable 
t'olumn, at once deelded to attiiek; and mov- 
ing out from Chakdara Camp on O.tobvT 27th, 
he riigaged, routed, and pursued the enemy, 
who were se v« n ly handled and lost a standard. 
As the result ot this action there was no further 
gathering on this border. 

In October 1916 the Mohmands again 
became restive, necessitating close precautions, 
but no actual outbreak occurred. 

As for the nomenclature of the Frontier 
tribes, the term Pathan Is not racial. It is 
used to denote status, and is generally used of 
the Frontier tribes and their connections. 
Furthest to the South, on the borders between 
the North-West Frontier ITovlnce and Balu* 
chlstan, are found the Shiranis, who are an 
tighan people. Wazinstan is inhabited by 
the Wazlils, who have two main branches, the 
Mahsud Wazlns, found in Southern Wazlilstan, 
and tlie Darwesh Khel Waziris, mostly in 
Northern Wazirmtan. The latter ha 'o two main 
sections, the Utmanzai and the Ahmadzal, and 
tliese again arc subdivided Into numerous 
clans. In tiiO Kurram the Tuiis (who unlike 
I heir neighbours are Shiahs) form the strongest 
element. In the Khyber region the mam 
tribes are the Orakzai and the Afriilis, both 
found in the mountainous country south of the 
Khyber Pass lommonly called 'J'lrah ; both are 
cxtemlvely subdivided, the strongest sections 
of the Orakzai being the Lashkarzai and the 
.Manuzai, and of the Afridis the Alallk Bin Khel, 
the ZaKka Khel, the Kanibar Khel and the 
Kukl Khel. Between the Khyber Pass and the 
Kabul River are the Mullagorls, and further 
south the Mohmands and the Utman Khel. 
Beyond these are the Yusufzai, who form the 
bulk of the inhabitants of Swat and Dir. Chitral 
is inhabited by races whose origin is obscure. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanislan with the Indian 
Empire are dominated by one main coiisldera- 
tloil'-~thc relation of Afghanistan to a Russian 
lovaslon of India. All other considerations 
lire of secondary Importano'*. For nearl) 
threo*quart>er8 of a ceutur> the attitude ot 
Great Britain toward sucocHsIve Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanhtun from coming under 
the rafluenoe of Russia that the first Afgitan 
War of 1838 was fought. — tlie most melanchol> 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
oaiise a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whUst the British representative was turned 
back at All Maajld that the Afl^han War of 
1878 was waged. Since then tlie whole end 
of ^ttsh ptmoy toward Afghanistan has been 
to build up a BtTopg Independent State, friendly 


to Britain, whlcli would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 

S ttes to India — through Afghanistan, the 
storlc route to India, along which successive 
invasions liave poured, and by w*ay of Seistan. 
It has been the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end ba^g 
pushed her trans-Perdan railway to Samar* 
hand Russia thrust a military line frogg Merv 
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to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
i« ooUectod for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the trans-Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Biie was, until 
recently, credited with the determination to 
build the Termes railway, which would menace 
north-east Afghanistan jast as the Kuahk- 
linsky line does north-west Afghanistan. Nor 
has Great Britain been idle. A great military 
station has been created at Quetta. This is 
connected with the Indian railway system by 
hnes of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift., lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesciue and daring in the world, 
From Quftta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through tho Khwaja Amran 
Range, until It leads out to the Afghan Border 
nt Now Chaman, where it opens on tho route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
t'haman wliich would enable the line to be 
earried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
(if the Hiinie menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has boon brought under British control. Quetta 
H now one of the great strategical positions 
of tho w'orld, and nothing has been left undone 
whicJj modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or tho direct route through Seistan. 

Further east tlie Indian railway system has 
been carried to Jamrud, at the entrance to 
the IChyber Pass. A first class military road, 
sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at l^ndi Kotal, 
and then descends until It meets the Afghan 
frontier at Tor Khum, Lat.er, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shllman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullagori country and 
irovidc an alternative advance to tlie Khyber 
or the movement of British troops for the de- 
fence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the groat conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kondahar-Ghaznl-Kabul line. 

Belations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make It strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
largely succeeded. When the late Abdur- 
rahaman was Invited to ascend the throne, 
ns the only means of escape from the tangle 
of 1879, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viously the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
chief of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
mode himself master in his own kingdom. By 
moans into which It is not well closely to enter, 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen bv the Durand Aneement of 1898, 
he established a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur* 
nudi It with arms and ammnnltion. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 1 


Eussian Boundary Commission — ^wbloh nearly 

n tatod war over the Ponjdoh episode 
5, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side. Finally the MclVlahou award closed 
tho old feud with Persia over tho distribution 
of the waters of the Helmand in Seistan. It 
wai estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman's death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and Irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But It Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
I not made friend] v. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that ho dls- 
! trusted It less than he distrusted Russia, and 
it the oeoasion had arisen for him to make a 
choice, he would have opposed a Russian ad- 
vance with all the force at his disposaL Ho 
closed Ills comitry absolutely against aU fo- 
reigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs have been entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who is In a most equivocal position. 
At the same time ho repeatedly presseci for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to estabUsh his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Position To-day. 

It used to be one of tho commonplaces of 
Indian discussion that the system which Abdur- 
raliamau Khan had set up would perish with 
him, because none other was capable of main- 
taining it. Abdurrahaman Khan died in 1901. 
His favoui'ite son, Habibullaii, who had been 
gradually Initiated into the administration; 
peacefully succeeded him, and has since peace- 
fully retained his seat on the throne. He 
concluded in 1906 the Dane Treaty, by which 
he accepted the same obligations on the same 
terms as his father. He visited India In 1907, 
and apparently both enjoyed and profited by 
his experiences. Since then the purdah which 
screens Afghanistan has been lifted so little 
that there is no definite knowledge of what 
has passed behind It. It would however be 
impossible to describe the attitude of tho Amir 
as friendly. It Is said that the honours be- 
stowed upon him In India, especially the con- 
ferring of a Royal Title, increased tho mega- 
lomania from which all Afghans suffer. He 
bitterly resented the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, without any prior reference 
to himself, and has never given his adhesion 
to it over. His attitude toward the Frontier dis- 
turbances of 1907-08 was peculiar. There 
is no doubt that the Zukka Khel rising was 
stirred by refugees in Kabul. Tbousanda of 
Afghans, equipped in Afghan territory, parti- 
cipated In tho Mohmand campaign. Tlie 
gr^ lasbkar which attacked Land! Kotal ww 
entirely composed Of Atebans. The moot 
favourable interpretation pumed on hie cem 
duct Is that dupng Ws absence In India, foj* 
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lowed by a kmg tour in the northern provinces, 
the situation ui Afghanistan had got out of 
band, and the Amlrlet it take its course uoti 
fltliure occurred, when he stepped in and as- 
sumed control of affairs. For the rest, the 
position of the ruler of Afghanistan Is not an 
enviable one. His brother, Nasrullah Khan, 
a noted Anglophobe and reactionary, is the 
Commander-in -Chief of the Army and the 
head of the orthodox party. The admlnis 
tration of the country is extremely lax. Ex- 
periences in Khost indicate that the strength 
of the central power has been exaggerated 
In 1912, the Mangals of Khost revolted against 
an unpopular governor and besieged him In 
his own stronghold. There was much talk of 
the prompt and severe punishment (»f the re- 
bels, but the troops never reached the valley 
and the rebels were bought otf by the dis- 
missal of the unpopular governor. 

Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

Inasmuch as Afghan politics, in their rela- 
tUm to Great Britahi, weio determined by the 
Hussian menace, they have receded with the 
conclusion of the Anglo-llusslan Agreement. 
The part of the Anglo-Russian Convention 
relating to Afghanistan is as follows : 1. The 
British Government disclaims any intention 
of changing the political position In Afghanistan, 
and undertakes neither to take measures In 
Afghanistan, nor to encourage Afghanistan 
to take measures, threatening Russia. The 
Russian Government recognises Afghanistan 


as outside the Russian sphere of Inflneoce, mid 
agrees to act to all political relations with 
Afghanistan through the British Government, 
and It also undertakes to send no agents to 
Afghanistan. 11. Great Britain adheres to 
the provisions of the treaty of Kabul of March 
21, 1905, and undertakes not to annex or to 
occupy, contrary to the said treaty, any part 
of Afghanistan, or to intervene in the Internal 
administration. The reservation Is made that 
the Amir shall fulfil the engagements con- 
tracted by him In the aforementioned treaty. 
111. Russian and Afghan ofitcials ospeciaiiy 
appointed for that purpose on the frontier, or 
in the frontier provinces, may enter into direct 
relations to order to settle local questions of 
a non-polltlcal character. IV. Russia and 
Great Britain declare that they recognise the 
principle of equality of treatment for commerce 
and agree that all facilities acquired already 
or in the future for British and Anglo-Indian 
commerce and merchants shall be equally 
applied to Russian Commerce and merchants. 
V. Those arrangements arc not to come Into 
force until Groat Britain has notified to Russia 
the Amir’s assent to them. 

The Amir has never given his adhesion to 
the Agreement; but Great Britain and Russia 
have agreed to regard the Agreement as if the 
Amir had accepted it. 

On the outbreak of the war Ilis Majesty the 
Amir declared his complete neutrality, and 
this policy was pursued during the year in 
circumstances of great diflacuUy. 


TIBET. 


Recent British policy in Tibet is really another 
p^eto the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country wore not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashl-Lama of Shlgatse, — the spiritual equal, 
If not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hasting’s departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Youtighusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. Tn 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but It was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Clilnese, whose su/erainty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose ' views 
until the war with .Tapan, British statesmen 
were Inclined to pay excessive deference. But ' 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to oe most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstmetive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tlon, A Convention was negotiated between 
G^t and China to 1890. This laid 

down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
condqet of trade across the RIkkIm-TIbft 


I frontier. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatimg, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
vith the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjiefl, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy In the counsels of the 
Dalai l.ama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorjleff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mlsh 
sion, of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as “ the senior Tsanite Rhomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet." This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Uvadia. Dorjiefl returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 


progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a iHbetan mission, where as bearen of mi 
antograph letter from the Dalai Lama thqy 
Were leoelved by the Tsar at Petei^oiff. Tto 
were escorted home through Gential Acte ^ 
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a Russian force to which several Intelltgence 
Oflioers were attached. At the time it was 
nimourod that PorjiefF had, on behalf of the 
Di^ Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which vlrtcal’y placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903 to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Horae Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed tliat the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans deveIoi)ed marked hosti- 
lity. and there was flgiiting at I’lma, and several 
''haip encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
f.Uasa was reached. 'JTiero Sir Francis Younp- 
liusbaiid negotiated a convention by which 
tlie Tibetans agreed to respect the Cliinose 
fonvention of 1890 ; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
indemnity of £600,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupe(^H) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley imtil tills indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
vear. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, If necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Homo Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
Ihree years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. Tlie right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Tw^o years later (June 190«) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under tills Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to Interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet, Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the pro /isions of tiie 
CkinvenUon of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1898. remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment j^d the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi V^y was ei'acuated. The 
only direct roantt ot the SHaaion was the open- 
ing ol the three trade nuirte and the establish- 
ment of a BrR4eh Trade Agent at Qyiuitsc. 


The Anglo-llasslaii Agreement. 

The reason underlying the action of Ute 
British Government in modifying, in sueh 
material particulars, the C/onvention of Lhasa 
was apparent later. The Anglo-Russian Agree* 
ment was in process of negotiation, and undot 
that Agreement Great Britain was pled^ng 
herself not to annex any portion of Tibetan 
territory, nor to send a representative to Lhasa. 
A seventy-five year occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley would have been indistinguishable 
from annexation. The portions of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement which relate to Tibet are 
as follows. 

Article I. — The two High Contracting Paities 
engage to respect the ti'nltorial integrity of 
Tibet and to abstain from all interference in 
its intemul administration. 

Article II. — In accordance with the admitted 
principle of the suzerainty of Cliina over Tibet, 
Great Britain and Russia engage not to enter 
into negotiations with "J'ibct, except through 
(he intermediary of tlie Chinese Government. 
This engagement does not exclude the direct 
relations between (ho British Commercial 
Agents and the Tibetan audiorities, provided 
for ill Article V of tlic Convention between 
Great Britain and Tibet of the 7tli September, 
1004, and conflnnod by the Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and China of tlio 27tli April 
1906 ; nor docs it uiodlfv tlie engagements 
entered into by Gu'at Britain and China in 
Article I of tiic said Convention of 1900. 

It Is cleailv understood tliat Buddhists, 
subjects of Groat Britain or of Russia, may 
enter Into direct relations on strictly religious 
matters witii the Dalai Lama, and the other 
representatives of Buddhism in Tibet * the 
Governments of Great Britain and Russia 
engage, as far as they are concerned, not to 
allow those relations to infringe the stipula- 
tions of the present arrangement. 

Article III. — The British and Russian Gov 
ernments, respectively, engage not to send 
Representatives to Lhasa. 

Article IV. — The tw'o High Contracting 
Parties engage neither to seek nor to obtain, 
whether for themselves or for their subjects, 
any concessions for railways, roads, tclcgraphb, 
and mines, or other rights in Tibet, 

Article V. — Tho two Governments agree 
that no part of the revenues of Tibet, whether 
in kind or in cash, shaU bo pledged or assigned 
to Great Britain or Russia or to any of their 
subjects. 

Annexed to the Agreement was a re-aflGirina- 
tioD of the declaration for the evacuation of 
the Chumbi Valley after tlie payment of three 
annual Instalments of the Indemnity, pro- 
vided that the trade marts had been effectively 
opened for three years and that the Tibetans 
had complied in all rcsjK'Cts with the terms of 
the Treaty. 

Chlneso Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, aHliough it ought not to h^ 
been unexpected. On tlic approach of fho 
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Younghugband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Ursa, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Moiig<^. He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Youngbusband's great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rcla 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty 
having been a ** constitution al fiction," it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her will res* 

r ted at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
convert Tibet from a vassal sta^e into a 
province of China. In 19U8 Chao firh-fung, 
acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of I 
bzechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradualiy to establish his autho-l 
lity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence al 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Sl-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived In 
1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving b> 
leisured stages, ho arrived there at Christ nia.- 
1909 But it was soon apparent that the idea- 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govcni 
ment had little In common. Tiie Dalai Lame 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior U 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope'. The Tibetans had eiread> 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Cliinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that ho tied from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sougiit a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whlLt 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Oovemmont, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India, 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Groat Britain, 
while disolaiining any desire to interfere witii 
the internal adiuini'^tratiun of Tibet, could not 
be Indlderent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country wtiich was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especlaliy N^itb Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Goveni- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con 
verting 'Tibet Into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be In a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Ghineee remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
oompeUed again to depose him. Here the 
matter mlfidft have rested, but for the revolu- 
tkm In China. That revolution broke out In 
Sxeohuen, and one of the first vlotlma was 
Chao Bii)>feng. Out off from all support from 


China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
In a ho^less case; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and In 1913, 
In the House of Lords on July 28, Jjord Morley 
-tated the policy of the British Government 
In relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that 1'lbet came within the 
sphere of ChineBe Internal administration ; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the Internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China : and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai I^ma, threshed out tiiese 
Issues. Whilst no official pronouncement haZ 
been made on the subject. It . s understood that 
a Convention was initialled In June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
R(*8ident at Lliasa with a suitable guard. A 
seroi autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Clilnese position 
was to be relatively meich stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, lias not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of deflnlng Outer and Inner 
Tibet. 

Political Importance of Tibet. 

The political importance of Tibet in relation 
to India has of necessity been changed by the 
Anglo- Russian Agreement. So long as that 
instrument is in force, it tends to decline. But 
no treaties are everlasting. Tlie question has 
been admirably summed up by Sir Valentine 
Chlrol (‘"Tho Middle Eastern Question 
written before the Agreement was reached. 

" What it would be impossible to view without 
some concern, ’’ be wrote, " would be the as- 
ceudance of a foreign and pos«»ibly hostile power 
at Lhasa, controlling the policy of a great 
politico-religious organisation whose influence 
can and does make itself appreciably felt all 
along the north-eastern borderland of India 
Lhasa is the stronghold of Lamastic Buddhism, 
a debased form of BuddliLsm largely overgrown 
with tantric pliilosophy — Liiasa Is In fact 
the Romo of Central Asian Buddliism, and the 
many-storied Po on the hill to the west 
of the city is Its Vatican, whence Its Influence 
radiates throughout Innumerable lamaseries 
or Buddhist monasteries, not ouiy into Turkes- 
tan and Mongolia and Western China, but across 
the Himalayas Into the frontier States of our 
Indian Empire. Corrupt and degraded as It is, it 
Is still unquestionably a power, and just because 
it Is corrupt and degraded It might lend itself 
more readily to become for a oonsideratlon the 

tool of Russian ambitions Tibet os a Bus* 

Sian dependency would, at any rate, no longer 
be a qunnHU nefUgeahU, and our nOTth-eestem 
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frontier, naturally formidable as it Is, would 
require to be watched, just as every civilised 
coniltr3’ has to watch its frontiers, whatever 
they ni ly be, whorr. they march with a powerful 
neighbour, and most of all in India, where our 
frontier is fringed with semi-independent 


Native States, over which our authority Is con- 
ditioned mainly on the hitherto unrivalled 
pre(*tii^o of our Imperial power in Aria/* 
British Trade Agent, Yatuny . — D Macdonald. 
British Trade Agent, Qyantse . — Major W. T, 
Canipb.il. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been consid« rod as if the British line were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kaphmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to GiJgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exee]‘tion 
of the small wedge bi twecn Kashmir and Nopal, 
where the British district of Kumaon Is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
«trip of native territory between Biltisb India 
ani the true frontier. The flrft of these froi>* 
ti‘»r States is Kashmir. The characteristic^ of 
this State ore eonsidcred under Native States 
(•/f’.klt Is almost the only iinpottant Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities, aim 
it wortlilly <iischarges them through the ap'Tcv 
of its efficient Imperial Service troops — four 
ifgimrnts of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogrns. 
who make oxccllenl 'fighting inatcfial. One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
priNses through Kashmir — that tlirough Ladak. 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal. 
This Gurkha State stands In special relations 
with the British Goveniment, It i.s for all 
practical purposes independent, and the Biithh 
resident at Khatmandu cxercisi^H no influence on 
I lie internal administration. 'J'he governing ma- 
ehi/ie in Nepal is also peculiar. The Maliaiaj 
Uhiraj, who comes from the Se.sodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood In India, takes no pari in the 
admlniatratloii. All power vests in the rnine 
Minister, w'ho occupies a place eiinivalcnt to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
■'^hoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamshcr, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Goveniment. 
Nepal la the main Indian outpost against Tibet, 
or against Chinese aggrcaslon through Tibet. 1 be 
friction between the Chinese and the .Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury tho Chinese marched an army to the con- 
fines of Khatmandu - one of the mo'-t remark- 
able rnilitarv achievemerts In the history of 
Asia. Under the firm ruit of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal Is the reciult- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by Inorea^g their subsidy from 
thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
takiiig a guarantee that Bhutan would be 


guided by them In Its foreign relatirns. After- 
wards China had officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes— 
the Dallas, the Miris, the Abors and the Mlshmis. 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble. The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors In 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dlhang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 In subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Rs 21,00,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mlshmi and Mlri 
countries. Close contact with these fon'st-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more Intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Munipur. The Nagasares 
a 'J'ibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part Included in the Myltkylna and Bhanio 
districts of Burma. Over the greater pa^t of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins. Civilisation Is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
is a considerable tra<le with China thror(0i 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Buitna 
are the Sh.in States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of l,|j00,000. 
Tln^e States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintondents. The Northern Phan Rail- 
way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are bdng 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of th« 
Shan States. South of Earennl the frontier 
runs between Slam and the Tenassorim Bl^viidon 
of Burma. The relations between tho Indian 
Government and tho progree«lve kingdom of 
Siam are exe^lent. 
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Unrest* which had bmi brewing lor some 
time among Kachins, came to a head in 
I^oember 1914 and January 1915, when puni- 
tive operations were undortaken. The columns 
originally consisted of Burma Military Police, 
but as the disturbance app. ared more general 
and likely to spread, regular troops were ordered 


up to Myitkyina. In the Eamaing and Mo- 
gaung Jurisdictions, and the adjoining unad- 
ministered territory, six columns operated 
during January and February. The slight 
opposition encountered was In all cases success- 
fully overcome, the rebel stockades captured, 
and the implicated villages destroyed. 


* PERSIAN DEBT TO BRITAIN. 


A Parliamentary Paper sets out the out- 
standing debt of the Persian Government to 
the British and Indian Governmeuts, as follows: 

£ s. d. 

Portion of Anglo-Indian Loan of 


1903-4 (repayable by March, 

1928) 

314,281 15 

Anglo-Indian advance of Pebru- 

ary, 1912 

100,000 0 

Anglo-Indian advance of Aug. 
101 2. after defeat of gendai- 
merle in Pars 

25,000 0 

Anglo-Indian advance of Nov. 
1012, for use of Governor- 
General of Pal'S 

15,000 0 


Anglo-Indian advance of April, £ s. d. 
1013. for general purposes of 
administration, including 
£30,000 for such purposes in 
Pars and £10,000 for the Bu- 
shiro Custom House 200,000 0 0 


Anglo-Indian advance of May, 

1913, for gendarmerie purpo- 
ses in Pars 100,000 0 0 


Total £754,281 10 4 


The 1903-5 loan bears interest at 5 per cent., 
and all other advances bear interest at 7 per 
cent. 


• By agreement with Great Britain and llusala these loans have been p'aced flnirr a 
moratorium in order to assist the Persian Government financially. 




Railways 

llie prospect ol linking Enrope and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
Iain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
rimny years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Kowelt, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing tho Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve tho extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwliile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The advance of the Rus- 
sian railheads was regarded with extreme 
suspicion in England as part of a scheme of 
adventure against India, and as tho Russian 
lines crept southwards British Indian rail- 
ways wore thrust forward to the Indian north- 
west frontier. As the two systems approached 
one another, enthusiasts adumbrated plans 
for linking them together. M cio Lesseps, 
the creator of the Suez Canal, marie a journey 
to Bombay to lay one before tho Indian Gov- 
ernment. He was proposing to start home- 
wards through Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
so that he might examine a route that way, 
and via Orenburg to Moscow, when the Afghan 
wars broke out and ended his dream. 

Tho construction of a Trans-Persian railway, 
connecting India, across Persia, with the Russian 
lines between the Black Sea and the Caspian 
Sea haa come to tiie forefront since the con- 
clusion of tho Anglo-Rubsian agreement re- 
garding Persia, and simultaneously with this 
and the arlvance of the Baghdad railway old 
projects for British lines running inland into 
Persia from tho Persian Gulf have boon quick- 
ened. 

The actual position In regard to these va- 
rious undertakings up to the outbreak of the 
European war and, so far as can be ascertained, 
since then, is as follows : — 

Baghdad Railway. 

German group holding the Anatolian 
railway concession was granted, in 1002, a i 
further conce<>slon for extending that system I 
from Konia, then Its southern terminus, through 
the Taurus range to the extreme eastern Medl- 
temnean seaboard, and by way of Nisibin, 
Mosul and Baghdad to Basra. This oono^ion 
was substituted for a line projected by a more 
h«^«ly route ttarom^ the pass of Dlarbelcr. 

ob)e«ed to tmt route, on the 

povntd ^ tl^ lIuMntp 
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to India. 

Black Sea basin. When it was abandoned; 
a Rnsso-Turkish a^oeraent was passed, re- 
serving to Russia the sole right to construct 
railways in the northern part of Asia Minor, 
and Russia has since then prepared a number 
of projects for that region, branching out from 
Samsun, on the Black Sea. Russia has also 
prepared her Caucasian railways for possible 
extensions in the same region, pushing her 
lines towards 'Van and making an agreement 
with Persia, In February, 1913, for a line to 
Lake Unimla. 

The Anatolian railway company were appa- 
rently unable to handle their new concession and 
Initiated fresh negotiations, which resulted in the 
Baghdad Railway convention of March. 1903. 
This caused much discussion in England, owing 
to the apparent intention of tho Germans to 
encroach on the Persian Gulf. Attempts 
were made by the German group to secure the 
participation of Fmneo and Britain In the 
undertaking. They were successful In France, 

! tho Imperial Ottoman Bank group agreeing 
to take 30 per cent, of tiie finance, without, 
however, the countenance of the French Gov- 
ernment. But in England, though Mr. Bal- 
four’s Government was favourable, strong 
objection was taken to the constitution of the 
Board of Directors, which established German 
control In perpetuity. It was regarded as a 
German political move and participation was 
rejected. 

Tho financial terms, with a Turkish kilo- 
metric guarantee, were highly favourable to 
the company. Thus, tho outside cost of con- 
struction of the first section, which lies entirely 
in the plains of Konia, Is estimated to have 
been £625,000, and the company retained a 
profit of at least millions sterling on this 
part of tlieir enterprise. In the second sec- 
tion the Taurus range is being encountered 
and construction Is more difficult and more 
costly. The railway must for a long time be 
a heavy burden on Turkish finance. The 
country through which It passes from the 
Mediterranean seaboard to tho T^frls valley 
above Baghdad holds out little or no prospect 
of commercial advantage, and the financial 
system adopted offers no inducement to the 
concessionaires to work for increasing earn- 
ings. Thus, the Baghdad railway company 
sublet tho working of the lino to the Anatolian 
Railway Company at a rate of £148 per kilo- 
metre, as against £180 per kilometre guaranteed 
by the Turkish Government. The weight 
of tho Turkish obligations in connection with 
the railway had an Important effect upon the 
discussions, in Paris In tlio summer of 1918, 
of the international committee for the exami- 
nation of questions relating to the Ottoman 
rebt. The committee was appointed in re- 
ference to the financial settlement between 
Turkey and the Balkan States after the war and 
It became evident that for some Powers, what- 
ever the deserts of the Balkan Allies might 
the Baghdad railway and Turkey’s abllOT to 
pay the guarantee upon It were the om Hatw 
pomt to be guarded in the Ottoman BunpiNi 
liportaiit nogotlatioiis took place 
Germany and France, In 1918, to rognl^ 
reepeoUve fl^ncial positions In to % 

rairway, so as to avoid future oonfllot 0( pw 
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tical intarestfl In the regions of the Baghdad 
li^es and the French railway system in Syria. 

The Baghdad Railway wae during 1918 
advanced southward from Konia 182 miles, 
to Karapunar, on the northern slope of the 
Taurus. On the southern aide of the moun- 
tains, the Mersina- Adana line had been in- 
corporated and 16 miles of track constructed 
from Adana to Dorak, among the southern 
foothills of the Taurus. Work then proceeded 
to link up Karapunar and Dorak. The distance' 
between them through the mountains is 56 
miles. The limestone mountain gorges in volvtd 
much tunnel work and it was estimated that the 
work would occupy three years. During the first 
two veam of the var the timnelling had not been 
complett'd. but the gap in the railway was over- 
come by tne construction of a motor road over 
the pass, wit'i an efflclcnt motor service upon It. 
It was reported from Sofia last November that 
the tunnelling had been oomplotid. 

Eastward from Adana, construction ad- 
vanced throughout 1913, towards the head of 
the French Syrian lines at Aleppo, and work 
was begun on a short branch line connecting 
this new piece with Alcxandrctta. The branch 
was opened to traffic early in 1914. The Ger- 
mans submitted plans to the Turkish Govern- 
ment in 1913 for the construction of a new port 
at Alexandretta, in accordance with the terms of 
a supplementary concession sanctioning the 
branch line. These Included the construction 
of three docks, a feature of considerable interest. 
Work was begun early in 1913 on aline nuining 
north-west from Aleppo to meet that coming 
from Adana. It has to pierce the Amanus 
range of hills by a tunnel three miles long, 
which, it was estimatc-d, would take three 
years to construct. Here, as on the Taurus 
range, the break in the lino has been overcome 
by building a road and establishing a motor 
car service upon it. 

At the time of writing, information as to i 
what progress has been made towards linking ! 
up the railway ends through Taurus and Amanus j 
since the outbreak of war is Incomplete, but so 
far from the war having stopped work it has, 
for military considerations, led to its being 
pushed forward with increased energy. Work 
has been most active in both tiie mountainous ' 
sections O le of the biggest tunnels of the 
whole line, the Dilcmedik tunnel, 1,826 metres 
long, w.as stated in 1916 to have been pierced 
and to be approaching completion a d this was 
followed la-t autum i by th ^ nF>W8 of the Unking 
up of the entire Taurus section. 

Progress has meanwhile been made with Im- 
portant stages of the line running north-east 
from Aleppo en route to Baghdad. This line 
was In 1913 open to Jerablus, on the Euphrates 
and the construction of a large bridge at that 
spot was immediately undertaken, wUle motor 
boat^ and a steamer or two were t^en in pieces 
to Jerablus and launched for river trafllo to 
Baghdad. The Journey from Beirut to Bagh- 
dad was thus reduced to 8^ days, countfug 
two days from Beirut to Jerablus by train, 
tlx days by steamer to Feluja, and finally, 
10 boors* carriage drive to Baghdad. The 
river tiaffle Is likely to be Interrumed in the 
dry Macon. Ibe Jemblns bridge baving been 
e o mp le te d, the rabway wac completed and 


opened on July Ist, 1914, as far as Tel Abaid. 
60 miles east of Jerablus. Earthwork had 
already been carried much farther. It was 
reported In the summer of 1915 that 40 miles 
of line eastward from Tel Abaid had been 
opened. Tnistworthy reports last autumn 
stated that the ll e had certainly been com- 
pleted as far as Nisibln and probably as far os 
Mogul. 

Construction was, before the war, being 
carried on on the Baghdad-Mosul section, 
material for the latter being taken up-river 
from Basra to Baghdad by special barges 
and tugs. The line from Bai^dad to Sumike 
about 40 miles north of Baghdad, was banded 
over for traffic on June 2nd, 1914, and It was 
reported in 1916 that another 80 miles on this 
portion of the railway had been comple- 
ted. Reckoning on the sections com- 
pleted and open for traffic, a ^stance of 
nearly GOO imles had been finished by the 
summer of 1914 out of a total of 1,020 miles, 
reckoning from Konia to Baghdad. An official 
Dimtsche Bank report Issued In March, 1914, 
stated that tlie Balkan wars had caused the 
G nuan undertaking "to concentrate Its 
Turkish enterprises more than ever upon the 
Asiatic territories." To tliis end the Germans 
handed over their Balk.an railway Interests to an 
Austro-IIuagarlan financial group on favourable 
terms," and thus greatly facilitated tiielr specif 
direction of effort In Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
tamia. Great efforts were reported to have 
been made to hasten the construction of the 
lino leading eastward to Baghdad during the 
past two years. 

An agreement was reached In 1914 between 
Britain and Turkey, with tlie acqulesoence of 
Germany, regarding the approach to the Tinian 
Gulf. Its central provision was that the railway 
should not proceed beyond Basra without 
an agreement with Britain and Britain wtdved 
jany question of her participation In the 
Baghdad-Basra section of the lino. It was 
agreed that there should be no difflerentlal rates 
on the railway, and In regard to the latter 
Britain obtained the right of appointing two 
Ulrcctors of the railway, not for purposes of 
control but to guard British interests. Britidn 
recognised Turkish suzerainty over Kowelt and 
Turkey recognised the Independence of the 
Sheikh of Kowelt and the oontinuanee, unim- 
paired, of the existing rTatlonshlp between him 
and the British Government. The Analo- 
Turklsh Agreement has not yet been pnbli^d 
but Sir Edward Grey announced in 1014 that 
‘*we get recognition by Turkey of the riofu# 
quo in the P rslan Gulf, the 8UUu» quo M we 
have regarded It for years past.** (House 
Commons, June 29, 1014). A statement Issued 
in BerUn on June 16, 1914, stated, "The AnJIO- 
German Agreement regarding the Baghdad 
Railway and Mesopotamia has oeen !nIM«ltea 
in London by Sir Edward Grey and PrinM 
Llohnowsky, the German Ambassador* A 
complete understanding haa been reaoiieo 
on all questions at Issue. The agreem^t 
will not come Into force until after ^ oonettb* 
Sion of the negotlatfons with Turten M ^ 
some material points the aesent Poila 

win be neoesaary. The oontentf of ^ 
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ment can , therefCre , not be dlvnlged at present/* 
The war has altered the whole sltnatlon, 
Germany also proposed to build a line from 
Baghdad to Khanikin where a pass through 
the mountains leads into the West Persian 
highlands, Russia bad agreed to build a 
rauway from Khanlkln, via Kermanshah and 
Hamadan to Teheran, construction to begin 
within two years of the completion of the 
extension from Baghdad to Khanikin and then 
to be completed in 4 years. 


TranS'Persian Line. 


A tranS'Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system with the Indian Raiiwa>8 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the late winter of 1911. Both the 
Russian and the Indian railways are fully 
developed up to the points which would be the 
termini of a trans-Persian line and the follow- 
ing details carry us up to the period of the w^ar. 
The Russian railway system reaches Julfa on the 
Russo-Pcrslan border between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian Sea. A line connecting W’ith 
this runs from Batum, on the east coast of 
the Black Sea, to Baku on the west coast 
of the Caspian. Incidentally, article 59 of 
the Treaty of Berlin provides that Batum shall 
be “a free port essentially commercial.’* The 
Persian Foreign Minister on February 6, 1913, 
signed a concession to the Russian Julfa-Tabri* 
and Enzell-Tehcran Road Companies, giving 
the right to constnict a railway from Julfa 
to Tabriz (93 miles) with an extension to Lake 
TJrumiah and a preferential right to build a 
railway from Tabriz to Kazvin. Julfa and 
Tabriz were at that time equipped with a 
metalled road, on which a motor omnibus 
service was maintained. The road was th* 
property of the concessionaire company, so that 
sections of It could conveniently be utilised 
for railway construction. The work of con- 
structing the line was thus expedited and the 
line was opened curly in 1915. Eight years 
is fixed as the time limit for the extension of 
the lino from Tabriz to KazAin, a fiuther 
distance of 250 miles. The concession runs 
for a period of seventy-five years. Option is 
reserved t-o the Persian Government to purchase 
the Julfa -Tabriz line after a lapse of 35 years. 
The Russian Government Department of Rail- 
ways in June 1913, approved a concession to a 
Russian Syndicate for the construction of the 
line from a point on the railway close to Baku 
to Astara, a point on the Caspian south-western 
seaboard, where the Russian and Persian terri- 
tories meet. More than one possible starting 
TOtnt for the trans-Persian Railway is therefore 
in course of preparation. 


On the Indian side, the railway system h 
ftUly developed up to Baluchistan, close to the 
Persian frontier. A broad gauge line running 
through Quetta to JNushkl was constructed 
twth the intention of its development for the 
of trade which already runs by caravan 
Mong the “ Nushkl trade route ” to the Per- 
tlan province of Seistan. The Russian Gov- 
mment favoured linking up the trans-Per 
nUlwaya at Uiii 
MM But the aui^kmt saw a ftsate' 
peu maon fat tiiia ptefsreooe. Tha Indian 
Oorenkment found Itself nnabte to approve 


the oonneotion. They insist that the line ahall 
run either from 'Yezd or Kerman to the sea-* 
board. This condition is absolute. There 
remain^ then, a connection with the Indtan 
North-western Railway at or near Karachi. 

The necessary financial arrangements for the 
preliminary work in connection with the propo- 
sal, which came from Russia, to connect the 
laiiways with Russia and India were com- 
pleted in January, 1912. It was then stated 
that the Russian Committee were already in 
possession of a nearly complete survey of more 
than 300 miles from Astara to Teheran and the 
length of the line from there to Gwadur on the 
Perso-Baluch Frontier is some 1.200 miles. 
Soon after this announcement, Mr. Johns was 
appointed by the Government of India to 
survey a railway route between Karachi and 
Gwadur, and found a good line with a general 
gradient of 1 In 250, the steepest being 1 In 90, 
Twelve of the principal Russian Banks were 
Interested in the project and the desired amount 
of English and French capital was guaranteed, 
one English banking house having even offered 
to furnish the whole of the English quota. 
The French concerns are the Banque de Paris 
et des Pays Bas, the Credit Lyonnais, the 8o- 
ciete Oeneralo, the Comptoir National, the 
Banque de I'Union Parlalenne and Count d* 
Arnaux. 

Meetings of the International financiers 
concerned m the scheme were held and a So- 
cleto d'Etudes was formed. M. G. Ralndri, 
formerly a distinguished member of the French 
diplomatic service, was selected as President^ 
with Sir William Garstln as British Vice-Presi- 
dent and M. HomiakoiT, ex-President of the 
Russian Duma, as Russian Vice-President. 
The Society consists of a council of adminis- 
tration of 24 persons. The Governments of 
all three countries gave their approval to the 
enterprise and on the firm representations 
of the British Foreign Office a formal memo- 
randum was drawn up providing for absolute 
equality of British, Russian and French con- 
trol in the undertaking. It was agreed 
that in the northern half Russian Interest should 
be 60 per cent., French interest 83 1-8 per cent, 
and British 6 2-3 per cent., and in the southern 
half Russian interest 6 2-3 per cent., French 
33 1-3 per cent., and British 60 per cent. The 
I total interests of the parties in the whole line 
. would thus be equal. The French and Russian 
proposal was that Interests should be equal 
for the whole line. The above arrangement 
was made to meet British susceptibilities. 

No announcement has yet been made of the 
settlement of further details in regard to the 
line. Its general route will presumably be 
from Astara via Teheran to Kerman or Vezd, 
and thence to either Bunder Abbas, at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, or Chabar, a point 
on the Mekran Coast, about 100 miles west 
of Gwadur. As to the cost, £18,700,000 was 
the amount first declared by Russian experts 
as sufficient to cover the cost of construction 
and provision of rolling-stock for the 1,400 
miles of railway in Persmn territory. Engifili 
experts then believed that £16,000,000 
be snfficient. Further Investigation hw led 
competent eoeperts on the Enfl^ 
that the c«pw Involved must eventnaBy total 
£80,000,000 at least. The line preMiti 10 
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srett engineering dUBoulties, but there would 
be ft gr^t variety ot gradientB throughout Its 
length, we line wlU rise at several points to 
ftomo thousands of feet above seadevel, and 
numerous detours will be necessary both for 
gradients and to serve local needs. 

Central Asian Lines. 

There remains the possibility of Ihiking up 
the Kussian and Indian railway systems by 
way of Afghanistan. But many strategical 
objeotions have been raised to the trans-Perbuin 
iftiJway and these considerations are strength- 
wed tenfold in regard to bringing the liussiaii 
Central Asian lines nearer Kabul. Russia 
has in recent years considerabh increased her 
railway facilities in Central Asia. The litif 
from Krasnavodsk on the East Caspian shore 
now extends, ma Merv and Bokhara and Samar- 
khand, to Andijan, which is some ar>0 miles 
north-west of Kashgar, the important town of 
Chinese Turkestan. The great network of 
railways in European Russia is also now di- 
rectly connected by the Orenburg line with 
Tasbuent, and a connecting line links it up 
with the southern railway Just described. 
From Merv a Imo runs south to Kushk. on the 
Afghan border, within a few miles of Herat. 
It is reported that Russia intends building 
another line extending the Oreuburg-Tashkeul 
connection to Termes, a point on the Oxu« 
50 miles or less from Balkh, which, again, is 
close to the important strategical point, Maza- 
rl-Sharit It is doubtful whether in a race, 
Russia, starting from Termes, or Britain, stall- 
ing from tlie Kiiyber, could roach Kabul first. 
Termes, where, it is stated, Russia proposes to 
throw a bridge across the Oxus, is the highest 
point at which tliat river is navigable from the 
Aral Sea. The suggestion has often seriously 
been made in recent ^ears that tlie. Bussian 
Ime from Merv to Herat should be linked to 
the Indian lino which from Quola proceeds to 
the Afghan border at Chaman. The distance 
between the two railheads is about 520 miles. 


grant the Syndicate a concession for the con* 
structlon of the line. The Syndicate imme- 
diately began preliminary operations. Four 
English engineers w^cre sent out, and exactly 
iwo months after the agreement was announced 
they proceeded to DiZiUl, on the route of the 
line, for the purpose of making picllminary 
surveys. The Syndicate is composed of six 
groups, of which four are already connected 
with Persian commerce, vie,, the Auglo-Per- 
sian Oil Company, the Imperial Bank, the 
Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Com- 
pany (Wessrs. Lynch), and the British India 
Steam Navigation Company. The Syndicate 
IS prepared to undertake much more exten- 
sive railway construction in Southern Persia. 
As Russia will eventuai'y build a line fiom 
Teheran to Khanikin, the Khoramabad line 
will probably be linked with this line, at Hama- 
dan or elsewhere, and Persia wiU thus liavo 
two routes from the Gulf to the north The 
latest reports stated that the survey work on 
the Moharnmerah-Khoramabad line was " hung 
up'* owing to the disturbed state of the Luristan 
tribes aiound Dizfui. The Peislan Govern- 
ment agreed to a slight modification of the 
terms of the concession to meet the situation 
thus created and Sir £. Grey stated in the 
House of Commons that “ every effort will 
be made to proceed with survey as soon as the 
situation in Luristan appears to the respon- 
sible authorities to Justiiy such a step.... It 
is contemplated that the Swedish gendarmerie 
whlcli has done very good work recently in 
other parts will devote tlieir attention to 
Luristan with the object of pacifying that part 
of the l ountry m they have done in some other 
parts.” As a result of repeated Anglo-Russlan 
applications the Swedish Government permit- 
ted General HJnlniarsaon, the head of the 
Persian gendannery. to return to Persia in 
November, 19 4. The war has lesult d in 
great unrest and in tieacliery on the pait of the 
Sw'cdish gendarmerie offii irs, as a result of 
German instigation, in Western Persia. 


Persian Gulf Lines. 

Britain's special interests in regard to Per- 
sian railways have hitherto primarily been 
associated with lines running Inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Specie! importance has for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from | 
Mohammerah (at the opening of the Karuii , 
Valley, where the Karun River runs into the j 
Bhat-ei-Arab. Just below Basra, near the Turkish 
border), northwards into the rich highland coun - 1 
tzy of Western Persia. Britahi has long establish- 1 
ed special relations with the Karun Valley 
and nas a large trade there. An agreement 
^Iras reached between the Persian Govemment 
and the representative of a British Syndicate 
In February, 1913, for the construction of a 
railway from Mohammerah to Khoramabad, 
In the Interior Persia offered tlie syndicate 
a two years' option, during whlcli period the 
route of the lino was to be surveyed. The 
Persian Government undertook to decide, on 
the completion of the survey, whether It would 
build the rallwi^ as a State line under con- 1 
tract with the Syndicate, or whether it wouldt 


Period of Transit. 

It is commonly said that the Trans-Persian 
railway would bring India within eight days 
of London. The possibility was demon.strated 
by the performance of a party wlio travelled 
from London to Persia lu 1914 and sent the 
following details of their Journey to th^ Times. 
The party left London by the 8-35 p.m. train 
on a Saturday and ariived at Baku at 10-20 
p.m (London time, say, 7-30 p.m.) on the 
following Thursday, and at Enzell, on the 
south-west shore of the Caspian, (reachen by 
steamer from Baku), at 6 a.m. on the follow- 
ing Saturday, — that is, witliln six and a lialf 
days from London. They travelled via Folkes- 
tone, Flushing, Berlm, Warsaw, Snameiika, 
Rostoff and Beslan, and were detained at War- 
saw some ten hours and at other points a full 
12 hours more, thus reducing the actual travel- 
ling to 51 days, which was a ” record.” There 
remained, at the end of their Journey, only 
the trails- Persian stage, which it is hoped to 
cover by the new line, so that an express ser- 
vice from London to Delhi ought to be easily 
possible within the eight days.. 
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Name. 

’ Appointment. 

Port. 

Argentine Republic. 



Mr. C. W. Rhodes 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Austria-Hungary. 



The American Consuls are In charge of Austro- 



Hungarian interests during che War. 



Belgium. 



Mr. Robert Chaldron 

i^QSUl 

Bombay. 

Mr. J. SJiuon 

Do. , . 

Calcutta. 

Mr. James Rorle Baxter (Ag.) 

Do 

Karachi. 

Mr. E. S. Murray 

Do 

Aden. 

Mr. G. K. Walker 

Do 

Madras. 

Mr. W. Alacdoiiald 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Mr. R. A. Scott . . 

Do. 

Akyab. 

Mr. J. Lince 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Mr R. W. Watson (In charge) . . 

Do 

Bombay. 

Bolivia. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Consul-Gen oral 

Calcutta. 

Brazil. 



Mr. Joakim D. 8. Nahapiet 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Mr. T. A. DeSouza 

Do 

Do. 

Dr. Edward F. Underwood, M. A , M 1)., 



Ph. D., J. P 

Do 

Bombay. 

Mr. J. B. Halliday 

Vice-Consul 

Rangoon. 

Mr. J. F. Brown 

Commercial A gent 

Do. 

Chile. 


i 

Benor Don A. D. Garces 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

J. G. Bendlen (Acting) , . 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. 11. Menzios . . 

Do. 

Madras 

Senhor L. Grommers 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Mr. A. It. Leishman 

Do. . . 

Chittagong. 

Mr. C. Kautfeld 

Do 

Rangoon. 

China. 



Mr. Hsiao Yung Hhi 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Costa Rica. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar 3'agore 

Consul . . . . . . , 

Calcutta. 

„ Cuba. 



Mr. John Zub<‘rbuhlcr (Acting) on leave 

Honorary Consul . . 

Bombay. 

Dr. Blasio Paos (In charge) 

Do. 

Do. 

Vacant 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Denmark. 



Mr. C.J. Elton 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. A. F. Sells 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. E. 8. Murray 

Do 

Aden. 

Mr. R. T. Menzies 

Do 

Madras. 

Mr. I. P. Jensen 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Vacant 

Vice-Consul 

Karachi. 

Mr. 8. 0. 1 .. Bostaoe ,, 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Mr. P. T. OliiittenBon 

Do 

Moulmein. 
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Name. 

1 

1 Appointment. 

Port. 

Ecuador. 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagoro 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

France. 



Mons Ch. Barret (Acting) 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. E. iSlcault 

Chancellor 

Do. 

M. Charles L. C. M. Barret (on deputation) . . 

Consul 

Bombay. 

AL Harold Martin (Acting) 

Do 

Do. 

M. H. Martin (in charge of consulate) 

Vice-Consul . . 

Do. 

M. M. Hies 

Consular Agent 

Aden. 

M. Adolphe Hies (Acting) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. E. L. Price . . 

Do 

Karachi. 

Mr. F. E. L. Worko 

Do. 

Madras. 

Vacant 

Do 

Chittagong. 

Do 

Do 

llangoon. 

Do 

Do 

Akyab 

Do 

Do. 

Coconada. 

Do 

Do 

Telllchorry. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Germany. 



The American Consuls are In charge of German 



interests during the War. 



Greece. 



Mr. E. Apostolidcs . . 

CJonsul , , 

Calcutta. 

Gautemala. 



Mr. H. J. Sanders 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Italy. 



Marquis F. Medici dl Marignano 

Consnl-Gencral 

Calcutta. 

Cav. G. Cecchl 

Consul 

Aden. 

Cav. Dr. Q. Gorio (on leave) 

Do 

Bombay. 

Signor Alfredo Manzato (Acting) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr.J. Mtlkle 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Vacant . . . . 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

8ignorAlfredoManzato(in charge of consulate) 

Do 

Bombay. 

Mr. Gordon Fraser 

Consular Agent 

Madras. 

Vacant 

Do 1 

Moulmein. 

Vacant 

Do 

Akyab. 

Mr. H. J. Guy. II.N.K 

Do. 

Basseln. 

Signor Aldo Viola 

Do 

Karachi. 

Japan. 



Mr. Kametaro Tijima Shorokui . , . . ( 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. Y. Shlbata 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. Yasukichi Yatabe 1 

Consul 

Bombay 

Liberia. 



Dr. Benode Beharl Banerjee ( 

Soneol 

Calcutta. 

Dr. C. H. J^eeman Underwood, M.D. , 

Do. ; 

Bombay. 

Mexico. 



Mr. R. L. B. OaU ( 

Sonsul 

Calcutta. 



Foreign Consular 

m 

Name. 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Netherlands* 



Mon». J. llHreadrcclit 

Cousul-Gcueinl 

Calcutta. 

Mons. L. Groinmers . . . . * . 

Consul 

Do. 

Mons. J. G. Bendien 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Mr. D. van Wijngaardeii 

Do. 

Karachi. 

]\lr. W. Meek 

Do 

Ad n. 

>rr. R. A. Scott 

Do. 

Akyab. 

Monsieur W. Maasink . , 

po 

Rangoon. 

Mr. J. W. Crualia 

Do 

Madras. 

Mr. A. J. Steiger 

Do, 

Colombo. 

Norway. 



Ml. H. J. Sanders 

Consul-Geneial 

Calcutta. 

Mr. F. E. Hardcastlc 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. W. Meek 

Do. 

Aden. 

Sir H. 8. Fraser, Kt 

Do 

Madras. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. H. A. Rees . . 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Mr. G. J. Smldt 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Jir. S. G. Uitlierdon . . 

Do. . . 

Chittagong. 

Mr. 8. Lucas 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. A. Gardiner . . 

Do 

Cocouada. 

Mr. D. Miller 

Do 

Tuticorin. 

Mr. E. G. Moylan 

Do 

Akyab. 

Mr. J. Anderson 

Do 

Bassein. 

Mr. J. McCracken 

Do 

Do. 

Mr, J. J. Shaw 

Do 

Mouimeln, 

Mr. 0. Tuiton 

Do 

Karachi. 

Persia. 



Blirra Sir Davood Khan Meftahos-Saltaneh, 

Consul-General 

Calcutta, 

K.C.M.G. 



Mirza Ali Akbar Klian, U.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Consul 

Bombay, 

Khan Bahadur Haji Mirza Shujaut Ali Beg . . 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Vacant . . . . 

Do. 

Madras. 

Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Vlce-Consul-Geiici al 

Calcutta. 

Blir. Ayub Khan 

Vice-Consul 

Karaciii. 

Vacant 

Do. • • 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Do 

Mouimeln. 

Peru. 



Mr. W. Smidt 

COUi>Ul . , , , 

Rangoon, 

Mr. J. B. Strain 

Do. 

Calcutta, 

Portugal. 



Senhor A. Casanova 

Cousul-Goneral 

Bombay. 

Dr. £. M. D’Souza 

Consul 

Rangoon. 

Mons. C. Jambon 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Mr. Shairp 

Do 

Colombo, 

Mr. Hormusji Cowasji Diushaw (on leave) .. 

Do 

Aden. 

Mr. B.. D. Dinshaw (Acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

Dr. F. daCunha Pinto 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay, 

Dr. A. B. daFonseca 

Do 

Karachi. 

Dr. A. H. D'Sottza 

Do 

Rangoon, 



Poreign Consular Officers* 


Kame. 

Appointment, 

Port. 

Russia. 



Vacant . . . . 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mohs. Bf. Hies (on leave) 

Vice-Consul 

Aden. 

Hr. Adolphe Blea (Acting) 

Bo 

Bo, 

Mons. Vsevolod Amponow 

Bo 

Calcutta. 

Mr. 8. J. Bodalino 

Bo 

Do. 

Siam. 



Mr. H, P. W. Macnaghten 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Vacant. .. 

Bo. 

Calcutta. 

Mr. B. J. B. Stephens 

Bo. 

Rangoon. 

Mr, A. H. Russell 

Bo. 

Moulmein. 

Mr. 0. Van-der-Gucht 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Spain. 



Mr. Harold* Martin (In charge). . 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mona. L. Grezoux 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

vMons. M. RIes (on leave) 

Bo 

Aden. 

Wr. Adolphe ili('8 (Acting) 

Bo 

Do. 

Mr. .1. S. Walker (Actim) 

Bo 

Rangoon. 

Sweden. 



Mr. W. L. Wanklyn 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr.. £. R. Logan 

Consul 

Madras. 

Mt« L. Volkart (on leave) 

Bo 

Bombay. 

MrrJulins Muller (Acting) 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Mr. A. £. Adams 

Bo 

Aden. 

Mr. E. T. Hicks 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Mr. T. H. Wheeler 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 

Bo 

Moulmein, 

Switzerland. 1 



Mr. Cliarles Blogger 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Turkey. 



^ he American Consuls are in charge of Turkish 

i 


interests during the war. I 

i ! 

i 


United States of America. 

i 


James A. Smith 

Consul-General 

Calcutt.a. 

J. P, BouchUn 

Vice-Consul 

Bo. 

Samuel C. Reat 

Consul 

Rangoon . 

H. B. Osborn 

Vlo-Conpul 

Bo. 

Luclen Memminger 

Consul 

Madras. 

Frank C. Rich 

Vice-Consul 

Bo. 

Walter A. Leonard 

Consul 

Colombo. 

John A Nye 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Selby S. Coleman (in charge) 

Consul 

Bombay, 

Selby 8. Coleman 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

yames Oliver Lalng 

ConsU’ 

Karachi, 

B. L. Rogers 

Vice-Consul 

Bo. 

Vaoaat 

Consul . , . . . 

Aden. 

^tbuf O. Watson 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

H, W. Ttmewell 

1 Consular Agent 

Busrah, Persian Gulf. 


Do. 

Chittagong. 


Urngnay. 


ktaaitil 


OftieattA. 



The Army. 


Th6 great sepoy army of India orldnated In 
' the small establlshmentB of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the fac- 
tories of the East India Company ; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this, 
detachments of soldiers were sent from Eng- 
1 land to Bombay, and as early as 1625 the first 
^ fortified position was occupied by the East 
‘ India Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only] 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 ^f'oldiers, four years before the French ap- 
peared }n India. In 1668 the garrison of 
Jlombay consisted of 285 men, of whom only 
93 were English, the remahider being French, 
Portuguese and natives. 

^Vhile the origin of the regular sepoy army j 
is usually dated from 1748, M'hen Stringer 
Lawrence, “ the father of the Indian Army," 
enrolled an Indian force in Madras, it is in- 
teresting to note that there was a considerable 
military establishment hi Bombay prior to 
that date. In 1741 this establishment, which 
was considered as one regiment, consisted of 
a captahi, nine lieutenants, fifteen ensigns, 
a surgeon, two sergeant-majors, 82 sergeants, 
82 corporals, 26 drummers, and 819 European 
privates, together with 31 masters " (pro- 
bably Eurasians) and 900 topasses — presum- 
ably Goanese. These were distributed in 
^even companies, their total monthly pay being 
3 0,314 rupees. There was in addition a kind 
of native militia, composed of 700 sepoys in- 
cluding native officers. These were maintained 
at a monthly cost of 812 rupees. They were 
not equipped or dressed in a uniform manner, 
but suppiiec* their own weapons — swords and 
sluelds, bows and arrows, pikes, lances or 
matchlocks. After the declaration of war 
with France in 1744, the forces at Bombay 
wore considerably increased, and an artillery 
company was raised. Already in 1740 the 
French at Pondicherry had raised a large force 
of Musalman soldiers, armed and equipped 
in flic European fashion ; and the fall of 
Madras, which the French captured in 1746, 
induced the Englisli East India Conftpany to 
begin the formation of a military establish- 
ment of like nature. In January 1748 Major 
Stringer Lawrence landed at Fort St. David 
to command the forces of tlie Company. The 
English foothold in India was then precarious. 
The French under Dupleix were contemplating 
further attacks ; and It became necessary for 
the English Company to form a larger military 
establishment. The new commandant at once 
BC't about the organisation and discipline of 
his small force. The garrison was organised 
in seven companies ; and the peons, or factory 
guards, were also formed into companies. 
This was the beginning of the regular Indian 
Army, of which Lawrence eventually became 
Ckimmander-in-Chlef. In Madras the Euro- 
pean companies developed into the 1st Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bombay and 
Bei^ became the Ist ]^mbay and Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers. The native infant^ was similarly 
developed and organised by Lawrence and 
tfitve, who WM bit oontempoimry. and mfiltary 


readily took service under the East LmHI 
Company. By degrees Royal Regiments 
sent to India, the first being the 89th Foot 
which arrived in 1754. 

Struggle with the French. , 

From this time for a century or iUMf tb 
Army of India was engaged 
war. After a prolonged struggle With th 
French, whom Dupleix had by 1760 raise 
to the position of the leading power in India 
the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Olive am 
Eyre Coote completed the downfall o 
their rivals, and the power of England wai 
established by the battle of Plassey in Ben 
gal and on the field of Wandewosh in 
Southern India. In 1761 the final overthrow 
of the French was completed, and the terri- 
tories of tb&t enterprising people were reduced 
to a few Jct^iements on the coast, the principal 
of which, Pondicherry, was captured in 1798. 
But while the Army of India had accomplished 
this much, they had now to contend with the 
great native powers, both Hindu and M^ome- 
dan. A number of independent states had 
arisen on tlie decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by the satraps of the Emperor of 
Delhi and others by the Mahratta princes who 
had succeeded to and extended the conquests 
of Sivaji ; while in Mysore Hyder All, a Mussal* 
man adventurer, had esta-bllshed himself In 
the place of the Hindu Raja. A great and 
prolonged struggle took place with the ruler 
of Mysore, in which the forces of the Crown 
and the Company's Army bore a distinguished 
part. This struggle extended over nearly twenty 
years, and terminated only with the death of 
HydeFs son and successor Tlpu when bis capital 
of Seringapatam was taken by assault in 1799. 

Presidency Armies. 

The extension of Britlsli territory had 
necessitated a corrospordiug augmentation In 
the stren^h of the armies of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, which were entirely separate 
organisations, as rendered requisite by the 
great distances and independent territories by 
which they were separated. But Bengal and 
Bombay troops had taken part in the wars 
in Southern India, although the brunt of the 
figliting had fallen on the Madras Army. 
These armies had grown both in strength and 
efllciency. In 1787 tlie Governor-General; 
Lord Cornwallis, wrote to the Duke of 
York — “ A brigade of our sepoys would make 
anybody emperor of Hindustan. The apjiear- 
anco of the native troops gave me the 
greatest satisfaction ; some of the battalions 
were perfectly well-trained, and there was 
a spirit of emulation among the officers, 
and an attention in the men, which leaves 
roe but little room to doubt that they wUl soon 
be brought to a great pitch of discipline." 

Beorganisation of 1796. 

In 1796, when the native armies were re- 
organised, the European troops were about 
18,000 strong ; the native troops numbered some 
57,000, the infantry being generally formed into 
regiments of two battwons eaob. In Benggl 
native infantry regiments were formed by Unk^ 
existing battalions. The estabUshment of each 
two-batUiion regiment was 1 oolooel oomnian*. 


iivenftitft ri b oth Muealman and Hindu— i dant« 2 lieutenam-coion^ 2 majors, 8 eajptahitt 
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£2 llentenants, 10 ensigns, 2 European non* 
commiiudoDed ofBoers, 40 native officers, 200 
native ncm*oommissioned officers, 40 drummers 
and filers, 1,000 sepoys. Each battalion had 
two grenadier and eight battalion companies. 
Promotion and furlough rules for the officers 
were promulgated and interior economy was 
improved* At the same time the Madras and 
Bombay armies were reorganised. I'he ISIadras 
cavalry was formed into four regiments, having 
twelve British officers each, the artillery into 
two battalions of five companies each and 
fifteen companies of lascars. The native in- 
fantry was organised in eleven two-battalion 
regiments, rather stronger than those of the 
Bengal establishment. There were also two 
battalions of European infantry. Tlie Bombay 
Army was organised on similar lines, with an 
establishment of six two-battalion regiments 
and a Marine Battalion ; six companies of 
European artillery were formed in 1798. 
Policy of Wellesley. 

Besides the wars that have been referred 
to, the East India Company had been 
engaged In minor operations, particularly 
against the growing power of the Mahrattas, 
which menaced the stability of the British 
in India. In 1798 the Marquis Wellesley 
arrived as Governor-General ilrmly imbued 
with the necessity of reducing the power 
and influence of the French, which had 
again arisen tlirough the military adventurers 
who liad established themselves in the service 
of various native powers. There was a French 
party at Seringapatam, and the ruler of Mysore 
was in correspondence with Napoleon Bona- 
parte in Egypt, At Hyderabad the French 
adventurer Raymond dominated the State 
army, liavlng under his command a disciplined 
force of 14,000 men who carried the colours 
of the French Republic and wore the Cap of 
Liberty engraved upon their buttons. In 
the MahrattA States, and especially in Sindia’s 
service, adventurers of the same enterprising 
nation liad disciplined large forces of infantry 
and artillery ; and the blind Mughal Em- 
peror at Delhi was held in the power of Perron, 
Sindia’s French General. One of the first 
acta of the new Governor-General was to dis- 
arm the French party at Hyderabad, a measure 
carried out by Captain (afterwards Sir .Tohn) 
I^lalcolm. ITie French officers in the Nizam’s 
service were deported to tlieir own country, 
and a treaty of alliance was concluded under 
the terms of which a Contingent of Hyderabad 
Troops was supplied for service in the campaign 
of Seringapatam. Troops of all throe presi- 
dencies took part In the campaign which termi- 
nated with the capture of Seringapatam and 
the death of Tlpu on the 4th May 1799. It 
was in this campaign that Colonel Arthur 
W^esley, afterwards Duke of Wellhigton, 
came hito prominent notice. It was now 
necessary to direct attention to affairs in the 
BJahratta States, w'hich w'oro encroaching on 
the territories of our ally the Nizam, and had 
a dangerous ascendancy throughout India. An 
opportunity occurred in sup^rtlng the Peshwa, 
vwio liad been expelled from Poona by Holkar. 
The Mahrattas. 

The Mahrattas, originally mere predatory 
hordes, bad become an organiBed nation 
under the rule of, Slvaji. After bis death 


the Government which he had inaugurated 
passed from the feeble iiands of his succes- 
sors, the Rajas of Satara, into those of 
the astute Brahmin Ministers, the Peshwas, 
who had their seat at Poona. Other Mah- 
ratta princes. de.scended from officers of State — 
Sindia, Holkar, tlie Gaikwar and the Raja 
of Berar — held sway over a great part of India, 
and were attempting to extenci their domi- 
nions and consolidate their Influence from the 
Ganges to the Godavery. The Mahrattas, 
famous as irregular predatory hordes in times 
gone by, had never been remarkable for cou- 
rage, tlie place of which was supplied by their 
natural astuteness and capacity for organisa- 
tion. The genius of the nation lay more in 
the direction of diplomacy and Intrigue, and 
a false glamour appears to surround their 
name as warriors, to which history has lent 
an undeserved prestige. Their success must in 
part be prescribed to their intellectual acumen 
and subtlety, and in part to the effete con- 
dition of those with whom they had to con- 
tend. The edifice of their nationality was 
built on tlie ashes of the declining Mughal 
Empire. But even since the days when their 
military renown had rested on some solid 
foundation they had rapidly declined, and the 
phantom of their fame was dissipated the mo- 
ment they came into collision with European 
armies. Their artillery and infantry, com- 
posed of Jats, Rajputs, Arabs and other mer- 
cenaries, fought with desperate valour, but 
the far-famed Mahratta horse disappeared 
from the field at the beginning of every action. 
General Lake in the north of India defeated 
the forces of Sindia in a succession of battles 
at Aligarh, at Agra, at Delhi and Laswarl ; 
while in the south General Arthur Wellesley 
captured Ahmednagar and GawiJgarh, and 
gained complete victories over the combined 
forces of Sindia and the Raja of Berar at As- 
say e and Argaum. In these campaigns a 
considerable British force and a large portion 
of the Bengal and Madras armies were em- 
ployed ; they acquitted themselves with their 
customary valour, and gained some of the 
most notable victories recorded In English 
liistory. During the progress of these wars 
the Army of India was considerably augmented, 
and we find that on reduction to peace estab- 
lishment in 1805 there were some 25,000 
British and 130,000 native troops in India. 

Mutiny at Vellore. 

'The Indian Army has been from time 
to time subject to Incidents of mutiny wTiich 
were precursors of the great cataclysm of 
1857. In the fort of Vellore in 1806 were 
confined the sons of Tipu Sultan, these 
descendants of the most fanatical enemy of 
the English in India being permitted to 
maintain a large body of adherents and an 
almost regal state. Naturally they intrigued. 
The native soldiers of the Company had grie- 
vances. The military authorities had issued 
a new pattern of turban, which owing to its 
resemblance to the head-dress worn by lialf- 
caste drummers, gave rise to a rumour that 
their conversion to Christianity was intended. 
OUiei inconsiderate orders, preludiclal to the 
religion and Bentiments of Both Hindus and 
Mahomedans, caused the smouldering dis- 
oontent already existing to break out ii^to open 
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r routifiy. There were many signs auU por- 
' tents typical also of the greater rebellion. Tlie 
offloers nad become estranged from their men 
and lived too much apart from them. The 
native troops suddenly broke out and killed 
the majority of the European officers and 
soldiers, their wives and children, quartered 
m the fort, while the striped flag of the Sultan 
of Mysore was raised on the ramparts. But 
if the parallel so far is close, the method of 
dealing with the outbreak of 180»» differed 
widely from the weakness displayed at Meerut 
In 1857. There was happily at the neighbour- 
ing station of Arcot a soldier of energy, de- 
cision, and courage both moral and physical. 
Colonel Gillespie with the 19th Light Dragoons 
and galloper guns came down upon the muti- 
neers like a hurricane, blew in the gates of 
the fort, destroyed most of the sepoys, and In 
the course of a few hours suppressed the re- 
bellion. This retribution struck terror into 
the hearts of other would-be mutineers and 
disaffection, which was rife tluoughout the 
Madras Aimy, did not elsewhere find active 
expression. 

Overseas Expedition. 

Almost as dangerous was the mutmoua 
discontent excited among the British officers j 
by the ill-advised measures of Sir George I 
Barlow, unfortunately acthig temporarily as 
Governoi -General in 1809, which was with 
difficulty quelled by the tact of wiser and 
moie conusiderate men. It was not only 
within the confines of India that the Army 
distinguished itself during the period under 
review. Expeditions were made beyond seas. 
Bourbon was taken from the French ; Ceylon, 
Malacca, and the Spice Islands were wrested 
from the Dutch ; and Java was conquered 
in 1811 by a force largely composed of 
Bengal troops which had volunteered (or 
this service. In 1814 took place the Nepal 
War, in which the bravo Gillespie" who had 
so distinguished himself at Vellore and in Java, 
was klll^ when leading the assault on a fort 
near Dehra Dun. This war is chiefly of In- 
terest from its having introduced us to the 
Gurkhas, inliabitants of Nepal, who form so 
large and efficient a portion of our Indian Army. 
Second Mahratta War. 

In 1817 hostilities again broke out with 
the Mahrattas. The primary cause of the 
war were the Pindarls, a military system of 
bandits of all native races and creeds who, 
formed mostly from the military adventurers 
who had been employed by native poten- 
tates, had established themselves in strong- 
holds on the banks of the Narbada river, 
from wlienco they Issued to plunder the 
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pared to take up arms onco nioio. Practh' 
cally the whole of the Army took the field, and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
experiences of 1817 differed In no wise from 
those of 1803, except that resistance was less 
stubborn as the brigades of the European 
military adventurers no longer existed in the 
Maliratta armies. The Chiefs of Poona, Nag- 
pore, Indore and Gwalior rose in succession. 
At the battle of Klrkee, where the tramp rbf 
the myriad Mahratta horse shook the very 
earth, they were beaten off by one-tenth of 
their numbers after a feeble attempt to charge a 
native regiment. At Koregaum where the de- 
tachment under Captain Staunton offered so gal- 
ant a resistance to the attacks of a vastly 
superior force, the Arabs alone fought on the 
side of the Mahrattas, 20,000 of whom stood 
idle on the plain. At Sitabaldi a few regi- 
ments of Madras native infantry beat off the 
attacks of the army of the Raja of Nagporej 
and victory was assured by the charge of a 
troop of Bengal cavalry. At the battle of 
Mahidpur the hosts of Holkar melted like snow 
from the face of the desert before the deter- 
mined onslaught of a small army of British 
and native troops. This was the last war in 
Southern India. The tide of war rolled to the 
north, never to return. In the Punjab, to the 
borders of which our frontier was now extended, 
the Army was to meet in the great military 
community of the Sikhs, a braver and mora 
virile foe. 

Reorganisation in 1824. 

In 1824 there was another outbreak of 
mutiny, tills time at Barrackpore in a regiment 
that was unwtvely dealt witli when about 
to proceed to the Burmese War. In that 
year the armies wore reorganised, the double* 
battalion regiments being separated, and 
the battalions numbered accordhig to tlM 
dates when they were raised. The Benga. 
Army was organised in three brigades ot 
horse artillery, five battalions of foot artil* 
lery, two regiments of European and 68 
of native infantry, 5 regiments of irregular and 
3 of regular cavalry. The Madras and Bombay 
armies wore constituted on similar lines, though 
of lesser strength. Tliore were also various 
local forces, such as the Hyderabad Contln- 

f ^ent, paid for by the iSizam, consisting of 
lorse, foot and artillery. The Irregular cavalry 
were all siiladars, that Is the troopers furnished 
their own horse and equipment, as do the 
greater part of the native cavalry of to-day. 
The irregular and local corps had eacn only 
two or three European Officers, 

First Afghan War. 

Ill 1839 the occupation of Afghanistan was 


country from the end to end. These people undertaken, KabiU was occupied, and a largo 
had become so formidable tliat a large army stationed In this country beyond the 

had to bo assembled for tbeir destruction, for fp^us. Ihoro follow^ the disasters of KabuL 
they viewed with dismay and opposed with * murder of British envoys, and the retreat 
force the establislimcnt of effective power in i which a whole army perished, ihis disaster 
the land where they had so long carried on was in some measure retrieved by subsequent 
with Impunity their lawless modes of life. To operations , but It had fw-reachlng effects ou 


cope with this growing evil, annies wore to 
close in from every direction on the fastnesses 
of the Pindarls. At the same time a watch 
bad to be k^t on the Mahratta States, whose 
rulers, encouraged by the feeble policy that 
bM (oUowed when the strong hand of the 


the morale of the Army and on British prestige* 

The Sikhs. 

The people of the Punjab had witnessed 
from afar the disaster of the retreat from 
Kabul. It is true that they had seen 
also the advance of the victorious army* and 


llarqub was removed, were pre- ] the tdi^pb of its return which was c^ebiated 
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with barbaric pageantry at Peshawar ; but 
the British army nad lost the prestige of in- 
vincibility which it had gained during a hundred 
years of victory throughout peninsular India. 
It is convenient here to give some account of 
the Sikhs in whom our army mot a more for- 
midable enemy than they had hitherto cn- 
coantered, who have since supplied many of 
the best soldiers in its ranks, and who less than 
nine years later served with valour and fide- 
lity beneath our colours in the great struggle 
of the sepoy war. In the early part of the 
sixteenth oentu^-y Baba Kanak, a peasant of 
a village near j^hore, founded the religious 
sect which was to play such an iruportant part 
in the history of India. The religion he preach- 
ed was pure monotheism and in no way mili- 
tant in Its original form. The new faith, 
founded on the Unity of (lod and the religious 
equality of man, gradually made great head- 
way, the philantliropy and tolerance of its 
tenets appealing to the hearts of men. The 
Gurus who succeeded Nanak were active iii 
their teaching ; they founded and built the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar ; and the sect 
began to assume a political significance. This 
brought them into conflict with tlie Mughal 
Government, and Sikhism was subjected to 
that persecution wJiicli was alone necessary 
to transform it Into a militant political foico. 
Har Qovind, the 8L\tli Guru, became a mili- 
tary as well as a spiritual leader, and on his 
death in 1045 left the blkhs a strong and mili- 
tant power. 

After two hundred years the Sikli faith 
became established as a guiding principle to 
work its way in the wot Id. I^anak disengaged 
liis little society of worshippers from IJLindu 
idolatory and Maliomedan faith ; Amar Das 
preserved the community from declining into 
a sect of ascetics ; Arjan gave his increasing 
followers a written rule of conduct and a civil 
organisation ; Har Govlnd added the use of 
arms and a military system ; Govind Singh 
bestowed upon them a distinct political exis- 
tence, and inspired them with the desire of 
being socially free and naturally independent. 
Slkmsm arose where fallen and corrupt Brah- 
minical doctrines were most strongly acted 
on by the vital and spreading Mahomedan 
belief. As in the ease of other sects whose 
vlolssitudes are recorded In the history of the 
world, religious porsocutiou gave to Slkliism 
that vivifying influence which >va8 the neces- 
sary stimulus to permanence and progress. 
With varying fortunes the power of the Sikhs 
was consolidated, and by 1785 they were pre- 
dominant from the frontiers of Oudh to the 
Indus. Their prestige is illustrated in the 
Story of the traveller Foster, who describes 
the alarm caused to a petty Chief and bis 
people by the appearance of two Sikh horse- 
tnen under the walls of their fort. The great 
CEbief Baniit Singh, the “ Hon of the Punjab,” 
ostablisbed his ascendancy throughout that 
province, and with the aid of European mili- 
iaiy adventurers such as Ventura and Allard 
ori^nised a powerful regular army. EanJIt 
Blaidi bad the wisdom to keep on friendly 
terms iritb the English, but his death was tlie 
aignal iot intemal dissensions which in course 
of time rendered the Army the principal power 
to the state, ebd brought them into conHiot 
sritb tbeir EngUsb tteighboors, * 


Sikh Wars. 

A largo portion of the Bengal Army 
under Sir Hugh Gough took part tu the 
first Sikh War m 1845-6, in the opening battle 
of which, at Mudki and Ferozeahahr. the native 
troops did not greatly distinguish themselves; 
although they retrieved their reputation in 
subsequent actions when the Sikhs were de- 
featocl at Allwal and Sobraon. But the Ben- 
' gal Army had for some time been undergoing 
I that deterioration of discipline which culmi- 
I nated a dozen years later in the mutiny. They 
i woic no longer the soldh^rs of Lake and Has- 
' tings ; the heroes of Laswarl, of Serlngapatarn, 

I and of expeditions overseas. In the snows 
I and deserts of Afghanistan and amid the bloody 
I scenes of tlie Khurd Kabul Pass and Jagdalak 
j they had lost much of their ardour and pres- 
, tige, while they had witnessed the defeat and 
1 slaughter of their hitherto invincible English 
comrades. They fought well on occasion, 
stimulated by the presence and example of 
English regiments ; but their training and 
discipline left much to be desired. The second 
! Sikh War followed a few years later, when, 
after the indecisive battle of Chilllanwala, 

! the Sikhs were finally vanquished at Gujarat. 

I The other campaigns belonging to this period 
I were tlic conquest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier 
' and the Second Burmese War. On the eve 
I of the Mutiny there were in the Bengal Army 
, 21,000 Britisn and 187,000 native troops ; in 
' the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
I native troops ; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
I and 45,000 native troops. The conquest of 
j the Punjab extended our frontier to the country 
; inhabited by those turbulent tribes which 
i have given so much trouble by their raids and 
I forays, while they have supplied many soldiers 
, to our army. To keep order on this north- 
i western limit of the Empire the Punjab Fron- 
1 tier Force was established, and was constantly 
j engaged in small expeditions which, while 
they generally involved but little bloodshed, 

I kept the Force fully employed for many years, 

! and in\ olved much ardous work hi the pur- 
suit of an elusive enemy. 

The Indian Mutiny. 

j The history of the Indian Army in general 
i and of tlie Bengal Array in particular is 
; 80 closely bound up with the great Mutiny 
] of 1857 that it is necessary to enter 
into some account of tlie causes which 
I brought about that catastrophe, and to sketch 
in outline its chief events. In 1856 Lord 
! Dalhousle resigned the Viceroyalty of India 
] after a term of office marked by etrenuous 
i activity and by an extensive policy of annexa- 
j tion. From Oudh a dissolute and incompe- 
j tent king was removed and his territories were 
annexed to the British dominions, an act 
! wliich could not but have a disturbing effect 
I in a country where the natural and hereditary 
' rulers of the people were regarded with the 
I greatest veneration. The territory of Jhansi 
was also annexed, the Government refuBtng 
to allow the Ban! to adopt an heir to suoom 
her deceased husband; and the Nana of Bi- 
thur, adopted son of the last Feshwa Bail 
Eao, was refused a oontinuanoe of hlii ndo;^ 
tive fatber*s pension. These two lattat* the 
Ban! of Jhauu and Nana Sahib, bsoamo the 
bitterest and most oroel of our eaeiiiiee« ttto 
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annexation of Oudli was a severe shock to the 
susceptlbillti^ of the feudal nobles of that 
province, from which, It must be remembered 
a large portion of the Bengal Army was re- 
cruited. There were thus political causes of 
disaffection in India apart from the constant 
presence of racial difference, fostered by poli- 
tical agitators and a seditious press. There 
were Princes and States ripe for rebellion : 
while on the throne of the Mughals at Delhi 
there sat the shadow of a monarch whom tra- 
dition and the greatness of a name caused to 
be venerated by Mussalmans throughout 
India. And in the Bengal Army political 
agitators found a fertile soil for planting the 
seed of coriuption. 

The infantry of that army had in its ranks 
a gre^t majority of Oudh sepoys; while men 
of tlie same race formed the bulk of forces 
such as the Gwalior Contingent, maintained 
by Native States under the terms of treaties 
with the British Government. A small per- 
emtage of Maliomcdans of Hindustan was 
also to be found in the Bengal Native Infantry, 
wliile they supplied the greater part of the 
Cavalry of that Presidency. It wiU thus be 
understood that in both armies tlicro was a 
dangerous preponderance of one class, facili- 
tating and extending combination on the 
part of the disaffected. It was different with 
the armies of the other Presidencies, which 
w’cre entirely separate from the Bengal Army, 
and under tlieir own Comraandors-in- Chief, 
and where men of every caste and creed were 
mingled in the ranks, a system which obviated 
the likeliliood of combination among men ever 
prone to be suspicious of one another. There 
were in the Madras Army family tics to keep 
the men true to their salt. In that Presidency 
the sepoy had in almost every instance a large 
number of relatives living with him. He was 
not likely to abandon these relations to their 
fate, and mutiny against the Government 
he served. The Presidential system, in fact, 
offered an effective safe-guard in the " water- 
tight compartments ” that prevented those 
aimies from intermingling. There was not 
only no sympathy but some antagonism be- 
tween the different armies ; and on one occa- 
sion when regiments of the northern and south- 
ern Presidencies were serving together, an 
order had to be issued that the Madras sepoys 
were not to irritate their brethren by calling 
them Bengalis ’* which was regarded as an 
opprobrious term, applicable properly to a 
despised and unwarhfee race which has never 
furnished any seldJers. While the suscep- 
tibilities of the Oudh sepoy liad been hurt by 
the annexation of his country, the Muhamma- 
dans still held in veneration the pupjpet who 
occupied the throne of the m-eat Mughals and 
cherished the recollection or former glo^ and 
power. They had in addition the influence 
of a fanatical religion to incite them to a holy 
war against the Christians. Their combina- 
tion mill the Hindus is, however, somewhat 
remarkable, and the causes which brought 
these antagonistio peoples into alliance must 
be sought for elsewhere than in political in- 
flueneeB. That there were leaders such as 
the Nona, the Bani of JTba&sl and the Maolvi 
of TytalkM who made use of the native army 
for pnpmtk of teb^hon has already liidi- 
B^dtheeniiy 


at the instigation of a few political intriguers 
and agitators. The seeds of disaffection had 
long been growing in the Bengal Army. The 
disasters of the Afghan War had taught ^e 
sepoy that his European comrade was not 
m vincible. The proportion of Native to Briti^ 
soldiers in India was far too great. The Indian 
Empire in those days rested too largely 
on mercenary forces. There were in the conn* 
try only some 38,000 British soldiers, while 
the native troops numbered 200,000 men, 
exclusive of the numerous levies of indepen* 
dent or semi-independont princes. A great 
establishment of native artillery had grown 
up. Wiiile the Bengal sepoy had deteriorat- 
ed in morale, he had cause for discontent. 
He bad been alternatively pampered and 
abused. Ttie grant of extra allowances 
on all occasions for field service had in the 
first place excited bis cupidity ; their with- 
drawal had aroused Ids discontent. He feared 
that attempts were being made to destroy 
his caste and subvert his religion, the points 
on which he was most sensitive. There was 
too much centralisation of power In the hands 
of the military authorities at Array Head- 
quarters. The proselytishig spirit was abroad, 
and some amiable but fanatical officers preach- 
ed their religion about the country. The cru- 
cial question of the greased cartridges brought 
matters to a head. With a great deal of reason 
the sepoys complained of the new cartridge, 
the paper of which was greased with animal 
fat, said to be that of swine and oxen, the 
former abhorrent to Musalmans, the latter 
sacrilegious to Hindus. The mysterious un- 
leavened cakes were circulated, and while 
their significance was realised by some, it was 
ignored by those In authority. 

Course of the Rising. 

The introduction of the new cartridge for 
the Enfield Liifle in January 1857 caused wide- 
spread alarm among the native ranks of the 
army. At Berbamporo the 10th Bengal In- 
fantry mutinied, and was marched to Bar- 
rackpore, and there disbanded on the 81st 
March. On the 29th March, sepoy Mangal 
Pande, of the 84th Bengal Infantry at Bar- 
rackpore, attacked and wounded the Adjutant 
and European sergeant-major of hla regiment. 
At Meerut on the 24th April eighty-five men 
of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry refused to take the 
new cartridge. They wore tried and sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment, their sen- 
tence being announced and fetters rivetted 
on at parade on the 0th May. This d^rading 
I aggravation of punishment was the spark that 
I fired the mutiny. Next evening the troops 
I In Meerut rose, and, aided by the bazaar rabble, 

I killed every European they met, released their 
I comrades from the gaol, and went off to Delhi. 

I It is unfortunate that there was at Meerut no 
senior officer capable of dealing with the erteis. 
There were in garrison two batteries of field 
artillery, as well as one of the finest cavalry 
regiments in the British Army, the Oarabi- 
neers. and a battalion of Eifies. But fatal 
inaction paralvsed the Europeans, and ths 
mutinous soldiery marched unmolested to 
D^bl. Here the troops soon followed oOlti 
murdered some of their officers, while otbeis 
escaped, and a nnmber of Enropeaiis OC vA 
ages and both senes was mawacred In dhn 
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place and in the BtrcctB. Au oiiny was at 
once organised for the recovery of Delhi, while 
forces were collected In the Punjab, which 
renuilned loyal under the strong hand of John 
Lawrence. The JSritlsh columns having de- 
feated the rebels who opposed them at Badli- 
kl-Barai, arrived before Delhi on the 8th June, 
and began the long seige which terminated 
the capture of the city in the middle of 
Bepitember, when the heroic Nicholson fell 
in the hour of victory. Meanwhile the mutiny 
had spread to other corps of the Bengal Army. 
The native troops at Cawupore rose on the 
4 th June, massacred the Europeans of the 
Garrison who surrendered on the 27th, while 
the women and children were butchered on the 
16th July, the day before Havdock’s relieving 
column defeated the Nana and entered Cawn- 
pore. There was mutiny at many other places 
during this period not only at stations north 
of the Jumna, but in Central India, and in 
Rajputana, wliere the disaffected troops of 
the Gwalior Contingent were stationed at 
Gwalior, Neemuch, Naslrabad and other can- 
tonments. At Jhansi a geneial massacre 
took place, when the Europeans unw'isely 
surrendered to their pitiless foe. Throughout 
IBundelkhaiid and the Central Provinces the 
wilder spirits of the country rose and banded 
with the mutineers. With few exceptions 
the Bombay Army remained loyal, as did the 
Madras Army and tlio Hyderabad Contingent, 
although there were some isolated out-breaks 
at Hyderabad and at Sholapur. But genorallv 
speaking the rebellion did not spread south 
of the Tapti Blver. On the 80th Beptember 
the troops at Lucknow rose, and there began 
tlie long and glorious defence of the llepiclency 
by the beleaguered garrison under Sir Henry 
Lawrence ; Lucknow was relieved by Have- 
lock and Outram on the 27th September, but 
the rebel hold on the defenders was not relin- 
quished until Sir Colin Campbell advanced and 
drove off the mutineers with terrible slaughter 
two months later. Having rcliovod Lucknow, 
Bir Colin Campbell marched to Cawnpore, 
where General Windham had been driven into 
the intrenehments, and was with difficulty 
holding his own against the Gwalior Contin- 
gent under Tantia Topi. On the dth December 
1867, Cawnpore was relieved, and the rebels 
retired on Kalpi. It was not until 1858 that 
the small army under Sir Hugh Hose, the most 
skilful and enterprising leader of those times, 
marched through Central India, relieving many 
beleagured places, flghtmg many pitched 
uattles, and avenging the massacre of Jhansi 
In the storm and capture of that place, at the 
capture of Kalpi, and at Gwalior where the 
of Jliansi wag killed at the head of her 
troops, and Siudla was restored to the capital 
ttom which ho iiad been expelled. 

fteorganisation after the Mutiny. 

When the country had been pacified, the 
Government of India was assumed by Queen 
Victoria, and the East India Company ceased to 
exist. The Comjpany's European regiments were 
transferred to the crown, and a regular system 
of reliel of British regiments employed in 
India was instituted, the charges being paid out 
of the Indian revenues. The Bengal Army bad 
Mmott disappeared: and while a new army 
was raisad in that Presidency, the Madras 
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and Bombay armies were also reorganised. 
Native aitiUery was abolished, with the ex- 
ception of some mountain batteries and the 
field batteries of the Hyderabad Contingent. 
The officering of the reorganised armies was 
carried out by the organisation of a Staff Corps 
for each Presidency, on wliich the officers were 
all borne on a general list and supplied to regi- 
ments and to the staff. On completion of the 
reorganisation in 1803, the armies bad the 
following strength : — 

Bengal Army — 19 Cavalry and 49 Infantry 
regiments. 

Madras Army — 4 Cavalry and 40 Infantry 
regiments. 

Bombay Army — 7 Cavalry and 30 Infantry 
regiments. 

Punjab Frontier Force — 6 Cavalry and 12 
Infantiy regiments. 

Hyderabad Contingent — 4 Cavalry and 6 
Infantry regiments. 

Other Local Corps — 2 Cavalry and 6 Infantry 
regiments. 

The total strength amounted to 110,000 
men ; and there were in India 65,000 British 
soldiers. The regiments were officered by a 
reduced cadre eventually fixed at eight British 
officers to each coips, except that the Hydera- 
bad Contingent and other local corps had an 
establishment of four only. The promotion 
of officers was made dependent on length of 
service, 12 years to Captain, eventually re- 
duced to nine years, 20 years to Major, reduced 
to 18 years, and 26 years to lieutenant-colonel. 
The Staff Corps system, which still continues 
in fact though not in name, has the disad- 
vantage that it entails the frequent transfer 
of officers from one corps to another. 

Minor Campaigns. 

During the period succeeding the 
mutiny, until 1879, when the second 
Afghan War began, there were many 
mhior campaigns, including the Ambeyla 
expedition, the Chhia War of 1860, and the 
Abyssinian War, when Napier of Mag'lala, 
who had fought in the Sikh Wars and in tlu; 
Mutiny, commanded the expeditionary army. 
There followed tlie Afghan War, in which the 
leading figure was Lord Roberts. There were 
expeditions to Egypt and China, and various 
frontier campaigns, the most important of 
which was that on the North-West Frontier 
in 1897, since when that turbulent country 
has been generally quiet. There were also 
the prolonged operations followhig on the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
East Africa and Somaliland, and the expedi- 
tion to Lhasa. But shice the Afghan War 
the Army of India, except that portion of the 
British garrison which was sent to South Africa, 
has had little severe fighting, although engaged 
in many arduous enterprises. 

Reforms. 

The twenty years which began In J885 
witnessed many reforms and augmen- 
tations of the Indian Army, due to prepara- 
tions to resist the menace of the Russian ad- 
vance towards India. The composition of 
the Army was improved by the elimination 
of uuwarlike men from the ranks. In porsu- 
anoe of this reform many Madras legunenta 
were reduced and replaced by corps composed 
of more virile mces, **CIaas’* (toopa 
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companleg were formed instead of men of every 
caste and creed being mingled In the ranks 
and in some cases class regiments were raised. 
But It Is generally held that, It is better to 
form regiments of class companies and troops, 
although the class regiment has its advocates 
among those who hold that such an organi- 
sation facilitates segregation In case of trouble. 
In 1887 we find the British Army in India 
numbering about 74,000 and the Indian Army 
153,000 men. In 1888 Indian battalions were 
grouped in tlirees, each with a regimental 
centre, and reserves for the native army were 
Instituted ; these have been gradually aug- 
mented until the establishment numbers 25,000. 
In the following year Imperial Service troops, 
to be placed at the disposal of the British Gov- 
ernment In case of emergency, were raised in 
Native States. These number 21,000 men 
officered by Indians and having Inspecting 
OflBoers furnished by British Officers of the 
Indian Army. In 1891 the Staff Corps of the 
three Presidencies were amalgamated, the 
first step in the abolition of the Presidency 
distinctions, furthered two years later by the 
abolition of the appointments of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Madras and Bombay Armies. 
While the fighting strength of the Army had 
been augmented and Improved during ail 
these years, the administrative services had 
not been neglected. The Supply and Trans- 
port services were improved and the Ordnance 
and Military Works were reorganised, and 
measures were taken for the improvement 
of defences, mobilisation and equipment. 
Changes were made in regimental organisa- 
tion, and the pay and allowances of the troops 
were raised from time to time. 

The number of British officers has been 
augmented at intervals. I’he establishment 
in the native infantry formerly consisted of 
a Commandant, two Wing Commanders, and 
five Wing Officers. In 1900 the Double Com- 
panv system was instituted, each pair of com- 
panies being placed under a Double Company 
Commander, the Wing Commanders being 
abolished. The establishment of regiments 
now includes 13 or 14 British officers, squa- 
drons and companies being commanded by 
native officers, of whom there are 16 in a regi- 
ment, Elsaldars and Subadars commanding 
troops and companies, while Jemadars are 
their subalterns. 

Lord Kitchener’s Work. 

The most momentous changes that have 
taken place in the Indian Army since the post- 
mutiny reorgaulsation were carried out under the 
r^lme of Lord Kitchener, who assumed the 
office of Commander-in-Chief at the end of 1902. 
When Lord Kitchener arrived In India, the Com- 
mander-In-Cliief had only executive command 
of the Army, with an Adjutant-General and 
a Quartermaster-General as his Cliief Staff 
Officers. There was no General Staff, the 
Staff of the Army in India being divided be- 
tdveen the departments of the Adjutant-General 
and Quartermaster-General. The administra- 
tive departments ol the Am^ were under the 
Military Member of the Govemor-General’s 
Oouncll, of which the Commander-in-Chlef 
was an extraordinary member. The condi- 
tion of affaira was not satisfactory. The pro- 
posals gf the Commander-in-Cldef regarding 


measures involving expenditure had to be 
submitted to the Financial Department through 
the Military Department, which liad ent&e 
control also of the Supply and Transport. 
Ordnance, Military Accounts, Eemount and 
Military Works Departments. The conse* 
quence was frequent differences of opinion 
between the Military Department and Army 
Beadquarters. 

Lord Kitchener organised a General Staff, 
and established a Staff College at Quetta fof 
the training of officers in the requisite duties; 
a Chief of the Staff was appointed, and the 
proper division of the work of Staff Officers 
was made, those of the General Staff being 
made responsible for ttie branch dealing with 
the Art of War, including the training of troops, 
while routine and administrative duties were 
undertaken by officers of the Adjutant-Gene* 
ral's and Quartermaster-Gencrars Departments. 

On arrival in India Lord Kitchener found 
that the military system, originally consti- 
tuted on sound lines, had gradually departed 
from the intention of its founders, and much 
of the power properly beUmging to the Oom- 
mander-in-Chlef had been usurped by the 
Military Department, while a succession of 
economical Finance Ministers had so cut down 
the military estimates and held the purse- 
strings BO tightly that it was impossible to 
force through any costly measure for the de- 
fence of tlie country. The military chaos 
which was the slow growth of a hundred and 
fifty years of constantly clianging conditions 
required rcmouldhig into an orderly cosmos. 
The army was In many respects, with Its want 
of proper organisation for external war, its 
ponderous and antiquated administrative sys- 
tem, its faulty distribution in units scattered 
on no known strategical plan, more suited to 
the circumstances of a bygone age, when the 
country had only recently been conquered 
and troops had to bo retained at remote and 
isolated stations to overawe the inhabitants. 
While the Commander-in-Chief was a strong 
and determined man with a genius for organi- 
sation, the Viceroy was also a great personfuity, 
holding strong convictions, and naturally a 
champion of the civil power. Lord Kitchener 
wished to remove the obstruction of the Mili- 
tary Department. Lord Curzon could brook 
no weakening of the power of the Civil Gov- 
ernment. The question was not merely one 
of the abolition of a Department which had 
grown obsolete in its methods. It was a ques- 
tion of the status of the Chief Military Author* 
ity in the country. 

Military Department Abolished. 

On the recommendation of a Committee 
composed of Lord Roberts, Sir George White 
and Sir Edward Law, the Military Depart- 
ment was abolished, and the Military Supply 
Department established in its place in 1905. 
Lords Curzon and Kitchener again came into 
conflict regarding the personnel of the new 
Department, and the former resigned. The 
Commander-ln- Chief now set about the task 
of reform. He had since bis arrival in India 
been studying the situation, reviewing the etate 
of our military organisation, gras^g its defeeta 
and contemplating Its needs. The advance 
of Russia towards the Hindu Khusb domb 
anted the situation as It bad done for the bei^ 
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part of a hundred years. Under the old chaotic 
tyslmn the mobiUsatlon scheme provided for 
the despatch of two armies, one through the 
Khyber, the other by way of Quetta to Kan- 
dahar. From the North-West alone, whence 
the conquering hordes of all the invaders wliose 
march is recorded in history had poured from 
time immemorial, was the Empire of India 
suMect to menace from without. 

But under tlie system then existent the 
measures arranged for defence provided for a 
force of only four Divisions of all arms. This 
force was not only inadequate in numbers 
but In capacity for expansion. Its distribu- 
tion and organisation were more suited for 
policing internal India than to contend with 
an external foe. The troops were distributed 
in Districts under generals whose commands 
were geographical in designation and in area. 
Here were no complete Army Corps, Divisions, 
and Brigades ready to take the field. In case 
of war the troops for the field army were to 
be drawn from all parts of India, the various 
units being sorted out into Brigades and Divi- 
sions .on arrival at the base of operations* and 
provided with a scratch lot of generals and 
staff officers for the occasion. 


Army Re-distributed. 

It was in the reorganisation of the scattered 
and heterogeneous forces of tlie Indian Em- 
pire that Lord Kitchener’s great work lay. 
Some stops had already been taken towards 
the abolition of those Presidency distinctions 
which formerly divided the Indian native 
forces Into three armies supplemented by a 
congeries of local forces. But he found three 
armies, each confined to Its own geographical 
limits, beyond which its units and its personnel 
did not ordinarily proceed ; or when they did, 
they carried the chains which linked them to 
their respective Presidencies. The units of 
the Indian Army were renumbered, a fruitful 
cause of confusion being thus eliminated ; 
Presidency and local tlistinctions were abo- 
lished, and a homogeneous army, though 
composed of heterogeneous races, free to bene- 
fit by the experience of service in any part of 
India, was created. The experience of 1867 
proved the measure of safety provided by the 
presidential system of three armies with nothing 
fa common between them ; but the new re- 
gime considered that the conditions of fifty 
years ago were obsolete, and had been entirely 
changed by increased facilities and rapidity 
of communication throughout the Empire. 

The whole army was formed into nine Divi- 
sions, exclusive of the Burma Division, each 
with Its proper complement of the three arms, 
under its General with staff complete. These 
Divisions were organised for war ; each one 
could take the field intact, leaving behind 
sufficient troops for the maintenance of Intonial 
order. Arrangements were made for the 
organisation of supply and transport. The 
reserve was not sufficiently large to supply 
the wastage of war ; it was expanded, the 
Infantry reserves being augmented, while the 
cavalry was included in the system. Small 
and isolated stations were by degrees aban- 
doned, the Diyisjkms, or at least the Brigades, 
belitf assembled with a due regard to strate- 
glad requirements and to the necessities of 
training, though some are extended over a 


wide area of country. The nine divisions 
were distributed between two armies, each . 
with Its Commander, their heads resting on 
the main routes at Quetta and Peshawar. 


The Military Supply Department, with its 
Member on the Governor-General’s Council, 
was abolished in duo course; an Army De- 
partment was created, to deal with much of 
the business carried on by its predecessor, 
with a Secretary In Charge. The Commander- 
in-Chief is now the only Military Member of 
Council, and it is a question whether he has 
not a burthen greater than one man can bear. 
The recommendations of Lord Kobert’s Com- 
mittee have been ignored, for that Committee 
recorded the opinion that “ the concentration 
of the whole responsibility of Supply of the 
Army under one head, if that head is to be 
the Commander-in- Chief, would be opposed 
to all modern principles In regard to Armies.” 
It was fearetl that the system now obtaining 
would lead to the diversion of too large a por- 
tion of the time of the Coramander-in-Chief 
from his natural military duties; and It cer- 
tainly appears that the functions and status 
of that high officer have largely altered. 


Indian regiments are numbered consecu- 
tively, the infantry from 1 to 130, the cavalry 
from 1 to 89. They have subsidiary titles 
based upon their composition, their territorial 
origin, or the names of distinguished officers 
with whom they were connected. 

British troops are periodically relieved from 
England and the Colonies, regiments ordi- 
narily being some fifteen years in India, where 
they are kept on a war-footing by drafts sent 
from the regimental depots. Native troops 
consist of every warlike class, a great variety 
of races being found in the ranks. Gurkhas 
and Sikhs to a great extent, are organised in 
class regiments. There are Kajputs of both 
Oudh and the United Provinces ; Jats, Dogras, 
Mahrattas, Pathans, Baluchis and Hazaras. 
Mahrattas are enlisted in Regiments of the 
old Bombay Army ; Mahomedans from the 
south of India ana from Hindustan are found 
in the ranks of many corps, and most of the 
Frontier tribes furnish their quotas. 


The native officers generally rise from the 
ranks, but some are given direct commissions, 
although this system has not been largely 
adopted. The volunteers form a valuable 
and efficient body of men, who would bo most 
useful In emergency, having a good knowledge 
of the use of arms and furnishing some of the 
best shots in the country. 

The Military Police is largely composed of 
warlike races, especially in Burma, which is 
mainly garrisoned by these corps, while in 
Central India the aboriginal Bhils find em- 
ployment in the ranks. These, however, though 
a useful auxiliary, do not form part of the Arm3% 
and serve under the orders of the Civil Gov- 
ernment. 

The Divisions of the Army are distributed 
as follows, their headquarters being at the 
Stations Indicated. 

H eadqua rterg-Mu rreo, 
Peshawar 
Rawalpindi 


Northern Army. 
Ist Division 
2nd „ 

8rd „ 

7th „ 


Lahore 

Heenit 

Lofknow 
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Indian Brigades. 

Perajat Brigade . . Dera Ismail Chan 
Bannu Brigade . . Bannu 
Southern Army. Headquarters — Ootacamund. 


4th Division 
5tb i, 

6th 

9th « 

Burma Division 


Quetta 
Mhow 
Poona 

Ootacamund 

Mandalay 


Services of the Sepoy Army. 

The history of the Army of India has now 
been traced since its inception down to the pre- 
sent time. The military history of the world pre- 
sents no more remarkable spectacle than that of 
the great array of soldiers of fortune which, led 
by a few British officers, has earned our flag 
into every cornw of the Eastern Hemisphere 
during the past hundred and fifty years. Sol- 
diers by birth and breeding the sepoys of 
Hindustan and of the four quarters of India 
liuvo served the Empire from Northern China 
to Ceylon, from Eg^t to the islands of the 
Eastern seas, in Belgium and in France. In 
the conquest of India itself, in seconding the 
valour of a handful of British soldiers, they 
have borne a conspicuous part. The very 
men who opposed us so courageousiy in war — 
Sikhs, GurWias, Pathans of the North-West 
Frontier, Jats and Kajputa— have fought with 
no lesa valour in the ranks of our array. They 
sailed to the conquest of Bourbora Mauritius 
and Java, With Cornwallis and Harris they 
traversed the passes which led them to Mysore 
and Senngapatam. Under Stringer Laurence 
Clive, Eyre Coote, Lake and Wellesley they 

S ' ’ ed to oust tlie French from Southern 
a. The great theatre of war in which 
they fought was diversified by every physical 
feature and characterised by considerable 
varieties of climate. From Chitral to Makran 
our soldiers have followed In the footsteps 
of Alexander the Great. On the banks of 
the Hydaspes, on the very ground where 
the Macedonians defeated Porus two 
tliousand years before, they fought the battle 
of ChUlianwala against the Sikhs, who have 
themselves since been among the bravest 
soldiers of our army. Every pass on the 
frontier traversed by the invaders of old con- 
tains the bones of brave men who have fallen 
in our service. The rude mountaineers of the | 
frontier have eagerly entered the ranks of 


man, British and Indian, to the service of tho 
Baj, and a great force of all arms, esUoiated 
to reach 200,000, was despatched to the SMt 
of war in France and Belgium, In East Air}o% 
Egypt, Turkish Arabistao and Shantung; 
The Force In I^Yance constituted the only trained 
reserve available in the British Empire at the 
time. Its services therefore must be raeasui^ 
not only by what it did, but by the fact that it 
was tho only force available for tho duty, ft 
took part in some of tho hardest fighting, dnd 
this in the strange conditions ot the cold, the 
Wet and the mud of Flanders, in trench fighting, 
which was even more strange to the Indian 
troops than to those of the European armies, 
and under artillery fire which subjected them 
to an imprecedenhid strain. Tho gradual 
strengthening of tho British forces and the 
pending advent of another winter induced a 
iresh consideration of tho employment of these 
troo|i8 in Franco, and towards the close of 1915 
it was decided not to a abject them to the ordeal 
of another campaign in tho European winter. 
The Indian Expeditionary Force Was therefore 
withdrawn, with the exception of the Cavalry 
Division, it was ro -constituted in Egypt and 
distributed for service either in India or on some 
other part of the battle front. One cavalry 
brigade was subsequently Withdrawn, Before 
tho Force left France, His Majesty the King- 
Emperor sent the following message, which was 
delivered by tho Prince of Wales on November 
21 and subsequently issued in the form of a ' 
communique ; — 

Officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
of the Indian Army Oorps, — More than a year 
ago, I summoned you from India to fight for tho 
safety of ray Empire and the honour of my 
pledged word on tho battle-fields of Belgium 
and Franco. The confidence which I then 
expressed in your sense of duty, your courage and 
your chi vah y you have since then nobly justified, 

I now require your services in another field of 
action, but before you leave France, I send my 
dear and gallant son, tho Prince of Wales, who 
has shared with my armies the dangers and 
hardships of the campaiga, to thank you in my 
name for your services and to express to you 
ray satisfaction. 

British and Indian comrades In arms, yours 
has been a fellowship in toils and hardships, m 
courage and endurance, often against great 


our army. Beyond the limits of India our in deeds nobly done In days of an ever- 

soJdierg have entered most of tho capitals of memorable conflict In a warfare waged under 


the East. They have carried the flag to Cabuh 
to Cairo, to Lhasa, to Peking, to Ava and to 
Mandalay. Sepoys accompanied Baird, and 
eighty years later Wolsoley, to tho Nile. The 
dark page of the Mutiny is itself illumined by 
many gallant deeds performed In our service by 
the native soldiers of the Empire. Lucknow 
was not defended by Europeans alone ; among 
the bravest men on the Eidge before Delhi 
were men of Indian races; In the glorious 
campaiffiQ in Central India 1858 the wings 
of Sir Hugh Eose’s Army were composed of 
native cavalry : the mutiny veterans who 
tottered into the arena at Uie Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi had in their ranks many sol- 
diers of native race. 

^ The Army ami the War.— In 1914, when tho 
Great War broke out, H, £. tlio Vloeroy,si ' ^ 
on beb^ ef the whole oonatry, ‘ 


new conditioTis, and in pcculiar y trying circum- 
stances you have wortliily upheld the honour of 
the Empire and the groat traditions ol my army 
in India, 

I have followed your fortune with the 
deepest interest and watched your gallant 
actions with pride and satisfaction. 1 mourn 
with you the loss of many gallant officers and 
men. Let it be your consolation, as H was 
their pride, that they freely gave their lives In a 
just cause for tho honour oi their sovereign and 
tlio safety of my Empire, They died as gallant 
soldiers, and I shall ever hold their sacrifice in 
grateful remembranoe. You leave France vdth. 
a just pride in honour of the deeds already 
achieved and with my assurance of oonfldenoe . 
that your proved valour and ezpstience wMi 

contribute to further victories in the flelda q| 

every I action to which you go. I pray Ood to bieas 
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g uard you and to bring you back safely when the 
nal victory is won each to his own home, 
there to be Welcomed with honour among hJs 
ovm people/* 

Lord French’s Tribute.— The message 
which Viscount Frencli issued to the Indian 
Corps was oificlally published in India, some 
six months later than tliat of the King. Lord 
IVench describes the Briti.'h troops of tlie corps 
as Iiaving borne themselves in a manner worthy 
of the best traditions of the Army. 

The Indian troops (he adds) have shown most 
praiseworthy courage under novel and trying 
conditions, both of climate and of fighting, and 
have not only upheld but added to the good 
name of the Army which they represent. This 
Is all the more praiseworthy in view of the heavy 
losses among the British olllcers which deprived 
the Indian ranks of many trusted leadc'rs whom 
they knew well, and of the fact that the drattfc 
necessary to maiutum your strength have fie* 
quently had to be drawn from regiments quite 
tmc^nnected with the units tliey w'orc siuit to 
reinforce. You have done your work hen* well 
. , I thank you ior the services you have 
rendered while umlor my comiiiand, and trust 
that the united elforts of the Allies may soon 
bring the enemy to liis knees and restore ixidci* 
to the world. 

A no less emphatic tribute, and one taking 
a Wider sweep, was paid by the Secretary of 
State for India, when presiding at the lecture of 
Sirdar Daljit Singh, of the India Council, upon 
the Sikhs at a meeting of the Indian Section 
Royal Society of Aits. 

Mr. tJliamberlaln said that the Indian Army 
had served for tlic first time in a great European 
War ; it had been (imployed not only iu France, 
but in Egypt, In Gallipoli, at Aden, in East and 
West Africa, and in Mesopotamia. Wherever 
there had been work to do and stout hearts had 
been needed, India had sent lier sons to play 
their part witli the men of other portions of the 
Empire in defence ot tlicir Sovereign’s Crown 
and of the liberties of tlio Empire to which 
they belong. 

The Fighting Races. 

The fighting classes tliat contribute to the 
composition of the Indian Army are drawn main- 
ly from the north of India. Of these there are 
35 squadrons and 214 companies of Siklis, who 
thus furnish a great part of the strength of both 
Infantry and Cavalry. The Sikhs, of whom an 
account has already been given, are distributed 
tliroughout the Punjab. Mahomedaus of vari- 
ous races contribute a still larger proportion to 
both arms. These are drawn both frOm the 
north and south of India, as well as from beyond 
the frontier, where the tribes contribute 50 com- 
panies to our Infantry ; while the Musalmans 
and Pathans of India itself furnish between 
them 68 squadrons of Cavalry and 250 com- 

S anies of Infantry. These are all excellent 
ghting men, ‘hardy and warlike, who have fur- 
nished soldiers to all ttie groat powers of India 
for many hundreds of years. Large numbers 
of BCahomedans were to bo found in tiie ranks of 
the Mahratta armies which opposed us during 
the early part of the last century. As Cavalry 
the Mahomedane are perhaps unequalled by any 
other race in the East, being good horsemen and 
export mcn-at'orms. . 


Next to these in point of numbers are the 
little Gurkhas of Nepal, of whom 161 companies 
serve In the ranks of the Infantry. These, with 
the exception of one company In the Guides, 
are formed in twenty complete battalions. As 
fighters in the hills, theGurklias are unsurpassed 
even by the Pathans of the North-West Frontier. 
Their proficiency as soldiers was first proved 
in the Nepal War of 1814, when they fought 
against us and has subsequently been displayed 
on many a field in the ranks of our army. The 
cheerful and steady discipline of the Gurkha has 
always rendered him a valuable soldier, while 
his proficiency In the use of arms, including the 
national Kukri, has made him terrible in war. 
While such a wonderful marcher in the hills, the 
Gurkha soon tries in tlie plains. 

The professional military caste of India fiom 
time immemorial has been tlio Rajput, who in- 
habits not only Rajputana but the United Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. ()f fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the British flag In every campaign In 
the East. Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices in no way interfere witlv their martial 
instincts and cifioiency in war. This class now 
furnishes 10 squadrons of Cavalry and 100 com- 
panies of Infantry incur Array, other classes 
which are found in the ranks are Jats, Dogras, 
Brahmins and Mahrattas. The Jats are a fine 
and warlike race, found in the Delhi and Rohtak 
districts and adjacent territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and ronelled three attacks delivered against 
their stronghold by Lord Lake’s army in 1806. 
They now furnish us with 21 squadrons of 
cavalry and 60 companies of infantry. Dogras 
are good and steady soldiers found in the hilly 
districts of Punjab. The ruling Ciiief of 
Kashmir is of this caste, of which are 11 
squadions and 56 companies in the army. Brah- 
mins are not now largely enlisted ; while the 
Mahrattas, famous as predatory horbO iu the 
historic past, now compose 64 companies of 
infautry. They are clilefly recruited in the 
Deccan and the Konkan. Nor must we forget 
the Hill Pajputs of Garhwal, good and 
gallant soldiers, who supply two battalions; and 
the low caste men of Madras so efficient as 
Pioneers and Sappers. Some 9,000 Madrasis are 
gtill in the ranks. 

New Regiments. — Tn 1916 two important 
sti'ps were taken. In response to a strong desire 
manifested, the Government accorded sanction 
to the raising of an Anglo-Indian Regiment. By 
Anglo-Indian it should be understood that a 
change in nomenclature was made in the Census 
of 1911. The term Anglo-Indian used to 
connote the Englishmen resident in lnd»a: by tbc 
census it was made to embrace what used to be 
called the Eurabian, or Domiciled community, 
ternia which have now passed Into desuetude. Re- 
cruiting proceeded all over the coimtry and the 
men enlisted Were sent to Quetta to be tiamed. 
In August, a Bengali double company was raised. 
Since the advent of the British to India if not 
before, the Bengalis have not been reckoned 
amongst the figliting races and recruiting has 
not been practised. This exclusion during the 
war aroused protest, and at Dacca on August 
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7th, Lord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal, mode 
the following announcement 

“The Viceroy has been conaidcnng the posi- 
tion with the Commander-in-Cliief and other 
niembera of his Government. They have 
<l( tennlned to try as an experimental measure to 
lalse a double company of infantry composed of 
P.ingaliB on precisely the Fame terms as are 
iifTcnd to the Indian Army generally. The 
(Milif^tinent Will bo for the period of war with 
ojition to the soldier o remnming if he chooses 
in the service after its conclusion 'J’he double 
company when formed wili be located on the 
Irontier for training and w^hon iwopt^rly trained 
may be sent on held service liiat the Qov- 
emmeut of India should be w'il ing to consider 
tins now, while the war is going on, shows that 
tla>y have not negloetod the feelings of Baigal, 
tlint thev should be willing to make an experi- 
ment 18 a proof f bat they do sympathise with 
us, that they do beii('Ve that Bengalis are loyal 
and arc di'voted, 8urely it is tlie duty now of 
('Very one w'ho oves Bengal, to see! that the 
('xpenment shall succeed, to show lhat emotional 
and impiitnons as the Bengalis undoubtedly 
nip. they are gmicrous enougli to exercise aeli- 
( ontrol, that they are ready to submit to disci- 
pline and will do tlieir jiart w'hen asked just ns 
Well as other people do their part without 
di'manding any exceptiona or better terms ” 

The Bengalis had already raised an Ambu- 
lance Corps, which did good service in Mesopotn- 
mia. The annonncemi'nt was received with 
gi'neral satisfaction, and the opinion was ex- 
jiressed that ttie required number of men would 
be readily forthcoming. 

Improvements in Conditions. 

Many improvements have been made in the 
pay of the soldier and the conditions of service. 
They are thus summarised in the Eeport on 
the Moral and Material Progress of India for 
the decade 1901-02 to 1911-13. The decade 
began with an increase of the pay of British 
troops due to the adoption in India of the pro- 
posals of the Home Government for an increase 
of 2d. a day from the Ist April 1902. This 
involved an additional charge on Indian re- 
venues of some £226,000 a year. In April 
1904 a further increase of from 4d. to 7d. a day 
was given in the form of service pay. The 
whole of the service pay issued In India was 
In accordance with the decision of the Lord 
Chief Justice, acting as arbitrator between 
the Imperial and Indian Governments, borne 
by the latter, the extra charge being thus 
raised to about £700,000 a year. From the 
Ist January 1909, in accordance with the in- 
tention announccKl in the Proclamation of the 
King Emperor on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the transfer of Government to the Crown, a 
general increase of pay for all ranks was granted 
to the Indian Army, and arrangements were 
made for the free supply of fuel by Govern- 
ment at a cost of £427,000 a year. The in- 
crease was Rs. 3 a month for non-commissioned 
officers and men of the silladar cavalry aid 
Rs. 2 for other troops. Other measures tha^ 
may be noticed were the raising of the kit 
money granted on enlistment and the intro- 
duction of a boot allowance, the grant of frt«( 
grass to silladar cavalry when on the marc^ 
Qr at manceuvree (Hid of free passages by ra 
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(within certain limits) for men called home 
on urgent private affairs — all introduced in 
1900 ; the revision and improvement of the 
pension rules of the Native Anny, and the 
abolition of the punishment of fiog^g in time 
of peace, except for offences for which that 
punishment is permissible In civil life, in 1907- 
08 ; and a revision of the rates of pay of 
captains and subalterns of the Indian Army, 
and of regimental salaries, Involving a con- 
siderable addition to the emoluments of the 
junior g ides In 1909. Since 1910, considerable 
progress has been made with the improvement 
of the accommodation for the native troops. 
It had become obvious that this improvement 
was a matter of urgency in many cases, and 
with the persistent rise in prices and wages 
comfortable and durable buildings could no 
longer be constructed without a considerable 
Increase of expenditure. In the new lines, 
a sound type of construction has been adopted, 
and the work has been entrusted to the Mili- 
tary Works Service Instead of to regimental 
agency. Finally a bonus of half a month’s 
pay, was granted to all non-commissioned 
officers, and men and reservists of both the 
British and Indian armies, and to the equiva- 
lent ranks of the Royal Indian Marine, at the 
Coronation Durbar in 1911, at a cost of about 
£166,000. On the occasion of the Coronation 
Durbar of 1902, a money grant to be spent 
at the discretion of officers commanding was 
made to all British and native troops. 

Reserves. 

The Indian Army Reserve dates from 1886. 
Under existing arrangements, it consists of 
men with not less than three years’ colour 
service. Men passing Into the Reserve still 
belong to their respective regiments, and come 
up for two months' training once in two years. 
In 1904 when the strength of the Reserve was 
about 24,500 men, it was decided to raise it 
gradually to 60,000 men, reducing the reserve 
pay from Rs. 3 to Rs. 2 a month, and also to 
form an Indian cavalry reserve by extending 
the system to Silladar cavalry regiments. 
Reservists obtain a pension after 25 years’ total 
service. There Is a body of reserve officers 
whose numbers were largely Increased soon 
after the outbreak of the war. 

Reserve of Officers. — For some years 
there lias been entertained what was called 
The Indian Army Reserve of Officers — a small 
bDdy of trained officers who would be available 
to replace the casualties amongst the British 
officers serving with the Indian troops In time 
of war. Tlris branch of the service was however 
grievously neglected ; the conditions of service 
were unattractive, the prospects of promotion 
were practically nil ; and uie military autho- 
rities preferred to rely on the expedient of 
multiplying the number of British officers serving 
with Indian troops In order to meet casualties, 
rather tlian to train up an effective reserve. 
This policy tested by the war was found wanting. 
The casualties amongst the British officers with 
the Indian regiments were very large indeed; 
these regiments lost their initiative when 
deprived of the officers on whom they had 
been taught to rely, and it was impossible to 
make the great gaps good from the ordinary 
officer class, because of thejr lack o( knowledge 
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of the Indian languages and Indian conditions. 
An appeal for recruits for tile Indian Army 
Beserve of Officers met with a very ready 
response. The first enrolments reached the 
substantial figure of fourteen luindrcd, a very 
large proportion of whom were drawn from the 
Volunteer Officers, or from the ranks of sijeclal 
corps like the Liglit Horse, wlio are ordinarily 
roorulted from the officer class. The officers 
selected were put through a rapid (Joutso witli 
British and Indian regiments ; made to pass a 
language test, and when efficient were sent to 
serve with the Indian regiments at the front. 
They have done excellent service and iiave 
suffered many casualties ; indeed, without this 
reinforcement of officers specially acqminted 
with Indian conditions, the efficiency of the 
Indian Ilegiments could not have been main- 
tained. It is understood that the numbers 
are now being raised to between two andthrt'e 
thousand. 

The Imperial Service Troops. 

The voluntary movement towards co-opera- 
tion in the task of Imperial defence that led to 
the formation of the force of Imperial Sorvic«! 
Troops was initiated in 1887 by an offer made 
by the Nizam of Hyderabad, whoso example 
was at once followed by a number of the leading 
Native Princes, The troops, which are under 
regular Inspection by British Officers, though 
available for Imperial service when placed at 
the disposal of the British Government by 
their Rulers, belong to the States and are re- 
cruited from their subjects. Their armament 
Is the same as that of the Native Army, and in 
training, discipline, and efflcioncy they have 
reached a hlgfi standard of excellenco. They 
have done good service on the North-West 
Frontier and also in China and Somaliland. 
At the beginning of the decade (1901-02 to 
1911-12) twenty-three States between them 
supplied a total of over 16,000 men. Some 
additional offers of contingents have since 
been accepted, and the total stiength Is approx- 
imately 22,271, towards which twenty-nine 
States contributed. The total Included some 
10,000 Infantry, and 7,500 cavalry, while 
transport and camel corps contributed 2,700 and 
700 men respectively. Sappers also numbered 
about 700. Gwalior contributes nearly 4,000 men, 
and Kashmir over 3,500 ; Patiala, Hyderabad 
and Alwar contribute over 1 000 each. On the 
outbreak of the war practically the whole body 
of Imperial Service Troops were Immediately 
placed at the unfettered service of the King- 
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Emperor. Many of these offers were ^tefnlly 
accepted and large bodies of Imperial Service 
Troops proceeded to one or other of the theatres 
of the war. 

Volunteers* 

Tlic Volunteers of India may be classed under 
the head of British forces. They Include foot 
and mounted Rifle regiments, light horse, and 
garrison artillery, with some electrical engineer 
and other specialised companies. Their role 
Is the defence of ports, railways, cantonments, 
and civil stations, a number of rifle corps are 
recruited from railw’ay employes, forming 
valuable bodies for the defence of their respect- 
ive railways. 

On the outbreak of the war a general desire 
was expressed that a Volunteer Brigade should 
be raised for active service. It was decided 
that the place of the Volunteer corps was in 
India. Considerable numbers were, however, 
sent to the front, either in motor cyclist or 
machine gun detachments, and a large number 
joined the Indian Army Reserve of Officers. 
According to the latest official returns* the total 
number of volunteers in India was 48,671. 
There was however a larger acooBsiOn Of strength 
after the outbreak of the war and the vote 
for the Force was larger by Rs. IJlakh. The 
Force must now bo over fifty thousand strong 
and its efficiency has markedly improved. 

I he Indian Volunteer Ordinance (No. 4 of 
1914) placed the members of any eoi’i^ or 
jwrtlon of a corps of \ohinterrs called out for 
actual military service* umh'r S, 27 of the Indian 
Volunteers Act, 18r>9 (XX of 1&(4)), under 
military law, the oflicors as oflicors, and the 
non-commissioned olheers and men as soldiers, 
and the Army Act was applied to them accord - 
Inglv. But non eommiss oned officers and men 
enrolled before the promulgation oi the Ordlnaneo 
were empowered to quit IIk' eorps within ont* 
month aitor that promulgation. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps was founded in 
1901, with the object of providing military 
training for the scions of ruling and noble 
families. I’lie Corps consists of about 20 young 
men of noble birth who have been educated 
at the Chiefs’ Colleges. The course of instruc- 
tion lasts betw'oen two and tliree years, and the 
cadets are taught military exercises and military 
science. Its headquarters are at Behra Bun. 

riNG SCHOOL. 


The Govenimentof India sanctioned the esta- | 
blishment of an India Central Flying Schoed, at j 
Bttapur, with effect from the 1st October, 1013 ; j 
but the work of the school has been suspended i 
during the war. The object of this school is to 

t ain experience in aviation under Indian con- 1 
Itlons with a view to its ultimate expansion j 
as a tiiaiuing establishment. The Commandantj ! 
has entire control of the school under the direoti 
orders of Army Hoad juarters to the Ordnanco 
Branch, of wlflch an Assistant Director of 
inronautlcs was apjointed in July, ]916, to deal 
with and advise on all matters eonnecred with 
teronautifs. 'Jhe school consists of a command- 
ant opd three flying pjhctrs \vith the necessary 


medical and subordinate personnel. The British 
and Indian subordinate staff consists of civilians 
on.y engaged on contract for specified periods. 

Conditions of appointment. — The quali- 
fying conditions of appointment for the com- 
mandant, and flying officers, are as follows : — 

(1) To hold a Royal Aero Club's pilot ceitl- 
ficato ; (2) to be recommended by his Com- 
manding officer ; (3) medical fitness (as stated 
below) ; (4) not less than two years* service 
(British service), three years* service (Indian 
Army). In addition Indian Army officers must 
have qualified for “ final retention ** ; (6) not 
above the rank of Captain ; (6) a natural bent 
for the m^c'hgulcal ; (7) imd to be uninfirrled 
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Officers are appointed to the stail of the 
school for a period of four years from the date 
of Joining, the appointment belnfi: probationary 
for the first six months, they will be seconded 
In their regiments. An officer who is found at 
any time to be unfitted for the duties of the 
appointment will be required to rejoin his 
llegiment. If injured on flying duty the Com- 
mandant and flying officers will be eligible for 
gratuities and pensions under the conditions 
and at the rates laid down in Army Begulations, 
India, Volume 1, Paragraph 748 et seq. For 
officers who have been wounded in action In the 
event of death within seven years as the result 
of injuries so received pensions, etc., may be 
awarded under the conditions applicable to the 
ca^e of officers killed in action or dying of 
wounds received in action. 

Equipment. — The Maharaja of Rewah has 
generously presented an aeroplane to the Cen- 
tral Flying School. This is of Royal Aircraft 
iact-ory design and has a 70 h, p. Renault air 
cooled motor, giving a machine speed of 72 
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miles per hour. Other machines consist of two 
80 h. p. Gnome and two Maurice Farman bi- 
planes (70 h. p. Renault). The school possesses 
a portable hangar which will remain erected on 
the aerodrome until permanent sheds are ready 
for occupation. The portable hangar will then 
become available for housing machines. The 
aerodrome at Sitapur is In area roughly of 400 
acres. The first flights were made on February 
24, 1914, when a Rewah aeroplane was ubm 
and each officer flow in turn for a short time. 

Staff of the school.— The staff of the 

Indian Central Flying School normally consists 
of 1 Commandant at Rs. 1,200 per mensem 
and 8 flying officers at Rs. 800 each per 
mensem. 

British Subordinates : 1 onglheor, 1 sail- 
maker, 2 machinists, 2 riggers, and 1 repair shop 
mechanic. 

Indian Subordinates : 1 carpenter, 1 sail- 
maker, 0 fitters, 2 riggers, 2 repair shop mecto* 
nicB, and 1 storekeeper. 

OF THE ARMY. 


The sanctioned establishment of the array in India for 1913-14 and its actual strength on lat 
April 1914 were as follows : — 


Sanctioned Actual 



Establishment. 

Strength. 

Troops under the orders of the Commander-in-Chlef in India : 

British officers 

British warrant and non-commissioned officers and men . 
Indian officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 

Troops not under the orders of the Commander-in-ChJef : 

British officers 

Indian officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 

6,017 

73,323 

100,313 

9 

24,406 

6,001 

73,165 

150.674 

9 

23,077 

Total, 1913-14 

263,128 

251,816 

„ 1912-13 .. 

263,655 

251,761 


In 1913-14 seven battalions of Indian infantry and one battery of Indian artillery were em- 
ployed in the colonies and in China. One mountain battery of Royal Garrison artillery was em- 
ployed in Egypt. There was an Indian contingent In Somaliland, and detachments of infantry 
and cavalry were employed In Persia. 

The sanctioned establishment of the Native army reserve was 30,046 and its actual strength 
on 1st April 1914 was 34,295, as against 33,712 on Ist April 1913. 

Tlie number of Volunteers in the whole of India on Ist April was as under : — 


1913. 1914. 

Enrolled strength .. .. .. .. 41,083 41,925 

Efficients 33,830 39,240 

Reservists .. • 3,178 2,955 

The net expenditure on the army (exclusive of Military Works and Special Defence Works 
913-14 as compared with that in 1912-13 was as follows : — 

1912-13. 1913-14 

£ £ 

Effective charges 15,231,375 15,402,240 

Non-effective charges 3,117,348 3,123,493 

Total .. 18,348,723 18,685,733 


The following table shows the sickness and mortality of the British and Indian troops 
(excluding officers) in India. During 1914 the death-rate of the British troops In India was consi- 
derably higher than that of 1918, which was the lowest on record. There Was also a rise In the 
admission rate. For the Indian troops both death-rate and admission rate were hitflier than ihdsa 
for 1918, which were the lowest on record. Among European troops malaria continued to be one 


« See also page 176. 
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of th« chief cauBCB of Inefficiency. It accounted for 163 per 1000 admissions. Pneumonia and 
heat stroVo were the chief causes of death. Antl-entcric inoculation makes satisfactory proffrens 
and 04 per cent, of European troops in India have been Inoculated. Among Indian troops malaria 
was the dhlef cause of sickness and pneumonia of mortality. 


Hiitio per Mlllc of Strength. 


( 

1 

Biitish I’roops. 


Indian Troops. 

Average | 
1908-12. 1 

1913. 1 

1914. 

Average 

1 1908-12. 

1913. 

] 1 91 4. 

Admissions into hospital . . 

638.4 

680.5 ' 

614.1 

678.8 

531.7 

666.6 

Oonstantly filek 

60.3 

29.7 1 

81.8 j 

20.9 

’ 21,4 1 

1 20.9 

Deaths I 

0.1 

3.3 1 

1 

4.8 

5.4 

4.0 

4.2 


Marine.— The net expend It\i re on marine 
services amounts d to £5]9,100 in 1916-16, ns 
ng.'ilnst £463,370 in 1914-16. In this amount are 
lnrlud('d the cost of the Royal Indian Marine 
and the coutiibution towards the expenses 
of Hi.s Majesty’s ships employed in the Indian 
seas. 

On the 31st March 1916 the Royal Indian 
iMarine consisted of three troopships and six 


other sea-going vessels, three Inland vessels, 
three flats, and a number of small steamers, 
launches, <tc. Tliere was an establishment 
of 106 executive officers, 86 engineer officers, 
C4 warrant officers, and 12 assistant surgeons 
of the Indian Subordinate Medical Department, 
and the native crews of the vessels (seamen; 
art.ificers, and others) numbered, in all, about 
2,226 men. 


EXPENDITURE ON THE MILITARY SERVICES. 



Accounts, 
10] 2-1913. 

Accounts, 

1913-11)14. 

Accounts, 
11U4-19] 5. 

Revised, 

1015-1910 

Budget, 

1916-1917. 

Eifpendiinre. 

INPU— 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Effective Sen^keit-^ 
Administration 

Military Aeeounts . . 
Regimental Pay, etc. . 
Supply and Truii,sj)or^ 
Veterinary 

Clothing 

Remounts 

09,75,270 
29,15.887 
1 2,20,93,251 
8,30,92,689 
6,00,023 
16,68,821 
49,28,484 

71,56,430 
.30,13,241 
12,23,80,051 
3,42,78, :)07 
5.02,617 
19,26.690 
46,62,456 

64,64,083 
28,28,91 0 
10,88,36,246 
8,12,17,805 
3,75,784 
20,69,647 
62,12,080 

61.36.000 

26.29.000 

7.07.81.000 

2.46.64.000 
1,76,000 

24.64.000 

46.10.000 

62,04,480 

26,29,300 

7,68,01,620 

2,70,10,680 

1.74,860 

17,32,020 

40,60,270 

Medical Services 
Medical Stores 
Ordnance 

licclesiastlcal . . ! 

Education 

Compensation for i 

food, etc. 1 

Hrjscollaneous Services 
nutting 

Conveyance by road, 
river and sea. I 

Conveyance by rail . . 
Cantonments . . . . j 

TTnad justed Expendl- 1 
ture. 1 

66,96.320 

6,06,1.67 

98.64.097 
4,30,164 

12.41.097 
67,66,698 

31,25,192 

6,98,816 

16,95,814 

38,62.887 

14,75,915 

—0,79,193 

67,50,474 

6,51,826 

95,87,103 

4,27,188 

18,47,675 

02,81,040 

28,42,035 

2,10,975 

8,47,034 

42,48,200 

24,27,498 

1,29,023 

63,63,407 

3,34,216 

1,01,46,288 

4,08,819 

10,04,190 

62,56,956 

8,48,63,084 

1,80,651 

7,98,532 

48,07,694 

14,47,274 

89,308 

27,00,000 

4.60.000 

85.60.000 
! 4,05,000 

6.34.000 

86.84.000 

9,02,11,000 

2.87.000 

6.41.000 

44.03.000 

13.84.000 

27,60,180 
6,64,020 
1,12 83,390 
3;85,130 
7,08,660 
82,34,000 

11,13,61.810 

2,00,000 

6,70,640 

46.03,780 

13,88,910 

Total Rs. 

20,02,37,829 

20, 86,69, 916| 

22,17,00,777 

24,16,98,000 

25,46,64,00 

Non-effective Services-^ . 1 

1,07,48,291 

1,09,57,429 

1,10,06,881 

1,27,23,000 

1,37,93,000 

TOTAL India Rs. .. 

21,69,81,120 

21,96,17,846 

23.27,07,668 

25,43,21,000 

26,84,47,000 

Equivalent In sterling £ , j 

14,465,408 

14,634,490 

15,618,844 

16,954,700 

17,89«,600 
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Accounts, Accounts, 
1012-1913. 1913-1914. 


England — 

Effe'Ctive Services — 

Payments to War 
Office for British 
Forces. 

Furlough allowances, 
etc., of BritishForces. 

Consolidated Clothing 
Allowances of Bri- 
tish Soldiers. 

Furlough allowances, 

I lid an Service. 

Indian Troop Service . 

Other heads . . 

Clothing Stores 

Ordnance and Miscel- 
laneous Stores. 

Medical Stores 

Supply and Transport 
Stores. 

Military Farms Stores, 

Operations in Persian 
Gulf (Stores). 

Aviation Stores 

Stores taken to India 
with Troops. 


Non-e/fecli re Servleex — 
Paym.nls to War 
Olhee for British 
forces 

Pensions, Indian Service 
Other hf ads 


919, 1S3 
1,425,242 
177,263 


llECEIl’TS. 


K<juivalenl in atciliug JC 890,708 852,320 

England . . & 337,095 351,186 


Accounts, 

1914-15. 

Revised, 

1916-1916. 

£ 

£ 

7 930,620 

i 78,003 

929,400 

13,000 

24,700 

6,800 

265,259 

148,000 

85,206 

142,741 

.547,800 

74,800 

90,43M 

479,481 

143.000 

349.000 

94.501 

61,901 

120,000 

86,000 

11,470 

18,572 

12,000 

17,254 

60,000 

9,800 

2,300,746 

2,469,000 

» 946,073 

i 1,374,339 

i 201,557 

864,400 

1,310,00(> 

251,50(1 

; 2,521,909 

2,425.90( 

4,822,715 

4,895,500 

20, 330, .559 

21,850, -200 

Rs. 

Il3 

1,12,24,644 

82,07,000 

£ 

7 48,.j09 
347,882 

£ 

.517,100 

346,300 

1,090,191 

893,400 

19,240,368 

20,956,800 


706,000 

1,295,000 

203,010 
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B8Ti.BU8HBD STKKirOTH Of BEITZ9H and INDIAN ARMIES In BRITISR IKDU 
(exclusive of Indian Artificers and Followers) for the year 1914-15. 



Northern Army. 

Southern Army. 


Total. 


CORPS. 

Co m m i 8 - 
sioned Offi- 
cers. 

Warrant <fe 
Non-C om- 
missioD ed 
Officers 
Privates. 

« 

1 

C o m m 1 s- 
sioned Offi- 
cers. 

Warrant & 
Ison-Com - 
mission e d 
Officers & 
Privates. 

TotaL 

tf 0 

-o 

S’g . 

W’^arrant & 
Non-Com - 
mission e d 
Officers & 
Privates. 

Total. 

BRITISH ARMY. 

Royal Artillery .. 

292 

7,081 

7,973 

287 

7,509 

7,796 

579 

15,190 

15,769 

Cavalry . . 

162 

3,594 

3,756 

81 

1,797 

1,878 

243 

5,391 

5,034 

Eoyal Engineers . 

204 

9 

213 

105 

6 

111 

309 

, 

324 

Infantry 

784 

28,104 

28.048 

672 

24.126 

24,798 

1,4561 

52,290 i 

1 

53,746 

Invalid & Veteran 
Establishment. 


.. 




, , 

1 

1 

“ 1 

Indian Army 

71 


71 

30 


30 

lOj' 


101 

General List, In- 
fantry 

General OffleerH 
unemployed . . 

.. 

j| 

•• 

1 



' * 

.. 1 

1 

ll 

•• 

1 

Total, Briflsli 

Army . . . . ! 

1,514| 

39,448 

40,902 

1,175 

33,438 

1 

34.01 3| 

1 

2,C89| 

72,886 

75,575 



1 1 

Britihli. 

1 Indian. 

i 

1 Biitish. 

i 

1 Itidliui. 

j Biitlbh. 

1 . ___ 

I lid, an. 

COUPS. 

1 

H) 

« 

o 

Warrant 

and 

X-C. 0- 

Officers 

N.-C. 0. 
and 
Men. 

Officers. 

Warrant 

and 

N -C. 0. 

o 

Vi^l 

1 

Officers. 

Warrant 

and 

N.-C 0. 

Officers. 

N.-C. 0. 
and 

Men. i 



) 



, 

1 





Indian Army. 
Artillery 
Body-Guarda 
Cavalry . . 
Sappers & Mlucr^ 
Infantry 

r- 

! 

4 

372 

34 

1,09.) 

'i29 

6,440 

280 

15,440 

1,971 

65,688 

1 1 

11 .. i 

2ij| 1 

K:!| 2121 

93(»| . . I 

3,603 

142 

8,810 

3,183 

54,304 

OH 

8 

68'J 

87 

2.025 

’341 

^ 

10,043 

422 

24,250 

5,154 

119,992 

Total, Indian 
Army . . 

1,562 

129 

89,819 

; i 

l,209i 2121 

1 

70,042 

2,771 

341 

159,861 

Imperial Servict' 

Troops 


9,077 

. . 


11.992 


.. 1 21,000 

^ r Artillery . . 

5 .» 1 Cavalry . . 

S*| < Sappei’s A, 

1 Sliners,. 

* 1 Infantry. . . 


1,363 

1,314 

686 

19,380 



565 

489 

401 

H,H3G 



3,928 

1,803 

1,177 

31,210 

Volunteers — 
Efficients 
Reservlste 

818 

19 

17.799 

1,521 

.. 

731 

12 

20,122 

1,5331 

1,549 

31 

37,921 

8,954 

.* 
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THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1003 a squadron of the Eoyal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu> 
rallv varied in strength from time to time, and 
of late years in particular there have been 
several changes in its composition, the most 
recent being In the direction of strengthening 
it, owing to the disappearance of strength hi 
the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inau^- 
ated. it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength imtil 1910 : when one second class 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 
substituted, and three cruisers were lent from 
Che Mediterranean to assist in the suppression 
of the arms traffic in the Gulf. By 1913 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
siderably Improved. The battleship Swift- 
sure had taken the place of the second class 
cruiser which had been flagship, and a modern 
second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. This 
18 apparently part of the scheme for con- 
stituting a Pacific Fleet of three “ units,” one 
unit being the Australian fleet which is ulti- 
mately to consist of 8 battle cruisers, 10 pro- 
tected cruisers, 18 destroyers and 12 submarines, 
but up to the present it has completed, or 
nearly so, one battle cruiser, three others, six 
destroyers and three submarines. The other 
two units ” will be the squadrons stationed 
in Chhia and Indian waters respectively. 

The East Indies Squadron at the beginning 
of the war consisted of the following ships 
( i.dcr details are not published in the Navy 
List):— j 

Flagship : Swiftsurc, battleship, 11,800 

tons. 


Commander-in-Chief* Bear-Aduilual WemydSr 
Dartmouth, cruiser, 5,250 tons: Captain 
Judge D'Arcy. 

. Fox, cruiser, 4,050 tons: Captaui, F. W, ’ 
Caulfield. 

Alert, sloop, 060 tons : Lieut. A. Johnstone. 
Espiegle, sloop, 1,070 tons. Commander, 
W. Nunn. 

Odin, sloop, 1,070 tons Commander, CL B, 
Wason. 


Contributions to the Navy. 

A cock and bull story, to the effect that the 
Native Chiefs of India wore going to present 
three super-Dreadnoughts and nine first class 
cruisers to the Imperial Navy, was started in 
November 1912, and directed public attention 
to the question whether India was paying an 
adequate amount for the services rendered 
by the Navy. Even the Naval Annual (1913 
edition) took part in the agitation for an in- 
creased contribution by India. It says : — 
“ Humour has been persistent regarding the 
attitude of India towards the Navy. Some 
exaggerated statements were publish^ duxlng 
the year, but nothing definite has been done 
This is the more surprising when it is remem- 
bered that, although the seaborne commerce 
of India totals 115 millions sterling, the annual 
contribution to the Navy is only £100.000 out 
of a total revenue of 82 millions sterling. It 
is true that very heavy expenditure Is Involved 
in the military forces of India, but the com- 
merce, coast protection, and transporting of 
troops is dependent upon Britain’s sea power. 
Theio is a prospect that India will voluntarily 
follow the example of the self-governing 
Dominions.” 


The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown in the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details : — 


Bcceived from Nature of Service | Total. 

£ 

Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters.. 100,000 
Indian Tioop Service (on account of work performed by 

the Admiralty) 8,400 

iidia ...< Bepaymont on account of services rendered by His Ma- 

jesty’s Ships engaged in tlie suppression of the Arms 
L Traffic in the Persian Gulf . . . . . . . . . . 04,000 

Auslruhan Common- Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay ofi 
V calth Dominion of Officers and Pensions of Mon lent from the Royal Navy. 10,800 

Canada. 

Australian Commonwealth. Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia . . . . . . 7,500 

Do. Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 

of the Royal Navy Reserve . , . . . . . . . . 41,600 

Dominion of New Zealand Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve j 100,000 

.. General maintenance of the Navy 85,000 


3,000 

4X5,300 


Union of South Africa 
K ew foundland 


Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve 

I Total 


Indian Naval Expenditure. 
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India*! Marine Expenditure. 

Tliat table, however, only shows a part of the expenditure made by India on the Marine, 
Sinoe Iddd India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government In con* 
rideiatkm of services performed by the Eo 3 ral Navy. Under existing arrangements, which date 
Item I89d-7, the subsidy of £100,000 a year, already referred to, Is paid for the upkeep of certain 
• sMm of the Bast India Squadron, which mav not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the wvemment of India; The chief heads of marine expenditure, which 
amounts to nearly £400,000 annually, are shown below. Charges and receipts in respect of pllot- 
1 ^ are no longer brought to account under this head : — 



Accounts, 

1913-14. 

Accounts, 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

Ill '^l8(Xi. 

1010-17. 

Budget. 

Expenditure. 






India 

Rs. 

38, 35, 111 

36,80,697 

31,32,000 

38,57,000 

Equivalent In sti lling 

£ 

255,70 ? 

215,070 

228.FOO 

257,100 

England 

£ 

257,142 

217, lOl 

200,300 

450,500 

Total 

£ 

512,845 

463,370 

619,100 

707, ( 00 

llEOEIl'TS. 






India 

R^, 

13,43,125 

29,71,715 

29,05,000 

27,38,000 

Equivab nt ill at< rliiig 

£ 

89,512 

198,115 

193,700 

182,300 

England 

£ 





Total 

£ 

80,542 

j 108,115 

193,700 

182,500 

Net Expenditure . 

£ 

423,303 

1 205,255 1 

326,400 

1 

525,100 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the Bast India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with anned 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle' 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseandcr 
(or Oslander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government iu India have always 
maintained a sea service. 


The periods and titles have been as follows: — 
Hon. li. 1. Co.’s Marine . . 1612 — 1686 


Bombay „ 

Indian Na\y 
Bombay Marine 
H. M. Indian Marine , 


1686—1830 

1830—1803 

1863—1877 

1877—1892 


I Royal Indian Marine . . 1802, Present day. 

The Marine has always been most closely 
connected with i^mbay, and iu 1668 when 


the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marino wa.s appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marino 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marino Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Director. 

War Service of the Marine. 

1612-1717. Continuous wars against Duteli, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West- 
Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap- 
ture of Chaudemagoro, and French siiip Iu- 
dlenno. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Glieria, 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Taimali. IMt^r 
part of the eighteenth century, war witli 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondlclicrry, 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship iu Port Louis. Barly part of the nine- 
teenth century suppreselon of Jowasml Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 161X Conquest of 
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Tara. 1818 E^roedltlon against Saltan of 
Bambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against tlie Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Bunna War. 1827 Blockade of Berbcra and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 AVar In Cidna. 1843 Scinde AVar 
Battle of Mcanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1846-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
AVar in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1862 Second 
Burma AVar, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bassein, Prome and Pegu. 1866 Persian 
War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1866-57 War in China. 1867-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1869 Capture of the 
Island of Bcyt. 1860 China AVar, Canton, 
laku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sinian AVar. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 
1889 Chin-Lshal Expedition. 1896 Suakin 
Expedition. 1897 Expedition to Imtirbe, 
Mnmbassa E. Africa. 1899-1902 S. African 


I AVar, 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion In China; 
relief of Pekin. 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition. 

Personnel, 1815. 

Director. 

Captain AValter Lumsdcn, O.V.O., O.T.T!., luif., 
A.-D.-c., Office Residence, Governmi nt Dock 
yard. Bj)mbay. 

(The Director, R.I.M., advises the Govern- 
ment of India on all maritime matters). 

Deputy Director. 

Captain N. F. J. Wilson, R.I.M,, Off. Resi- 
dence, Government Dockyard, Bombay. 

Captain superintendent. 

Captain E, 3. C, Hordern, R.I.M., Off. 
Residence, Marine House, Calcutta. 


Officers. 

Commanders . . . . . . , . .33 

Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants . , 72 

Chief Engineers 10 

Engineers and Assistant Engineers . . 75 

Marine Survey n 

Warrant Officers. 

Gunners 24 

Clerks 20 

Engine Diivers 20 


Petty Officers and Men. 

2,226 Recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency. 


Troopships . . 

.R. I. M. S. Dufferin* . 

Ships. 

. 631 5 tons 

, 10,191 Horse Power. 

„ Hardingc* , 

.5467 

. 9,306 


Ligl/t-house Tender 

. . „ Northbrook.*5()48 „ 

. 7,240 


„ Near(rfiu8 . 

. 491 „ 

753 

Persian G. 

Station Ship . . 

. „ Dalhousie* . 

.1524 „ 

. 2,202 

Aden. 

„ Mayo 

.1125 „ 

. 2,157 

Rangoon. 

Despatch Ve8^el 

Lawrence* . 

. 903 „ 

. 1,277 

Persian G. 

Special Service 

. „ Minto* 

. 900 „ 

, 2,025 

Persian Gulf. 

Surveying Ship 

. „ Investigator 

.1014 „ 

. 1,500 


Station” Ship , . 

. ,, Palinurus . 

. 299 „ 

486 „ 


. „ Sunbeom 

. 834 „ 

70 

(Nominal) — 

Rivey Steamer 

,, Bliamo 

. 172 „ 

250 

Port Blair. 

Burma. 


. „ Sladeu 

. 270 „ 

3C0 



• On Special Service. 




In addition to the above are 39 launches composed of special service launches, target 
towing tugs, powder boats, military service launches, etc. 


Dockyards. 

There are two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. There are 6 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together 
with factories which enables the whole of the 
repairs for the ships of the East India Squadron 
of the Royal Navy and for the ships of the 
Royal Indian Marine and local Governments to 
be carried out, and tugs, lightships, pilot 
schooners, launches, etc., constructed. 

PRINOIPAX Officers, Bombay Dock Yard. 

R. I. M. Officers, 

SuperinUndeni, Comdr. 0. W. Ranway, e.i.m 
^ ImpecUfr of Maehineryi Chief BUiglneer 
T. H, Knight, R4.M. 


Civilian Officers. 

Chief Conitructor, Mr. T. Avery, 0. 1. B. 

Constructor, Mr. D. U. North. 

Principal Officers, Calcutta Dockyard. 

R. I. M. Officers. 

Staff OjSifier, Commander R. G. Si;rong, R.l.M. 

Inspector of Machinery, Clpef Engineer 
J. Lush, R.I.M. 

Civil Officers. 

Constructor, Mr. G. P. Newnham, 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the shim of the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the R. 1 . M. Dockyards, the following appoint- 
ments under local Governments are teUi by 
officers in the Royal Indian Marine :•»- 
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BOKBiT. 

Port OAcer, Assistant Port Officer, let 
Bnglneer and Ship Wright Surveyor and 2nd 
anoSrd Engineers and shipwright surveyors 
to the Government of Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Port Oflacer, Deputy Port Officer and As- 
sistant Port Officer, 2nd and 3rd Engineers 
and shipwright surveyors to the Government 
of Bengal. 

Burma. 

Principal Port Officer, Burma, First Assist- 
ant Port Officer, Rangoon. Engineer and ship- 
wright surveyor to Government of Burma. 

Assistant. Do. do. do. do. 


Port Officer, Akyab, Moulmein and Basseinl 
Marine Transport Officer, Mandalay, and Supers 
intending Engineer, Mandalay. 

Madras. 

Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Conser- 
vator of the Port. 

Chittagong. 

Port Offic er, and Engineer and Shipwright 
Surveyor. 

ADEN.— Port Officer. 

Karachi. — Port Officer. 

Port Blair. — E ngineer and TTarbour IVla'itor. 


Expenditure. 

Recent expenditure on the Royal Indian Marine under all heads has been : — 

l')13-14 £ 512, p4o 

1914-15 £ 463,370 

1916-10 £ 619,100 

1916-17 (Estimate) £ 707,600 

Against this were receipts, from Dockyards, for outside work done, and from sales o 
vessels, stores, etc, which amounted in 1913-14 to £ 89,542 and in 1914-16 to £ 80,200 so that 
the actual cost to the State for the whole service was : — 

1913- 1914 C 423,30.3 

1914- 1915 £ 265,255 

1916-1916 £ .325.400 

1910-17 (E^lmate) £ 526.100 


THE NICHOLSON COMMITTEE. 


The Earl of Crewe (Secretary of State for 
India) announced in the House of Lords on 
November 2, 1911, that the Government of 
India was conducting an Inquiry into the vari- 
ous departments, with the view of seeing what 
economies might bo effected, and in that op- 
eration the Department of the Army was pro- 
perly included, but there would bo no socriftce 
of the safety of India or any risk in maintain- 
ing order. They had been asked by the Gov- 
ernment that they should be assisted in making 
an inquiry into the whole military position 
by a Committee over which Field-Marshal 
Sfr W. Nicholson would preside. 

The Committee met in Simla n May 1912, 
consisting of: — F. M. Sir W. (afterward^ Lord) 
Nicholson ; Lt. General Sir Percy Lake, Chief 
of the General Staff In India; Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert 
Scallom Indian Army ; and Sir William Meyer, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras 
(now Finance Member of Council). The Com- 
mittee were instructed by their terms of re- 
ference First, to carry out a comprehensive 
survey of the various oircumstanoee requiring 
the use of Military Force whloh may arise out of 
the external or interal situation in India under 
the condltioas which now exist or may probably 
arise dpring the next few years. Secondly, 


to consider and report on the numbers and 
constitution of the armed force which should 
be maintained in India to meet these obliga- 
tions. Thirdly, to consider and report whether 
any, and if so, what measures for the reduction 
of Military expenditure are compatible with 
the efficient maintenance of that force. Its 
deliberations, which were private, continued 
until Lord Nicholson left India in April, 1913, 
and it was announced in the House of Commons 
that the Committee's report would not be pub- 
lished. According to the Military correspon- 
dent of The Times (June 2, 1913) it has “ been 
known for some time past that a division of 
opinion has taken place within the Committee. 
Lord Nicholson and Sir William Meyer have- 
signed what must be called by courtesy a ma- 
lority report, because the distinguished Field- 
Mar^al was given the invidious advantage of 
a casting vote. But Sir Percy Lake and Sir 
Robert Scallon are credited with having taken 
strong exception to many of the proposals 
made by their colleagues, and will doubtiess 
draft a minority report." During a diKraasioD 
in the Imperial Legislative CouikpI oq January 
14th, 1914, it was officialiy stated that the 
report would not be pubitshed. Any action on 
the conclusions of the Committee (s necessarily 
' held in abeyance during the War, 
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Tlie Influence of the war on Indian finance 
Is an exceedingly interesting study. For many 
years there has been some consideration of the 
probable fate of the Indian currency system, as 
s^’t up In 1898, under the stress of war, one 
srhoof arguing that no currency system could 
be expected to withstand the shock of war, and 
the other that it is pnident to bn prepared for 
war conditions as well as those of peace. In 
some respects the economic condition of India 
in the face of war is one of very great strength. 
Being in the main an agrieultural country, 
where 07 per cent, of the population still derive 
their living from the soil, without any fine or 
elaborate credit system, it is Jess susceptible 
to the shock of war than the highly organised 
credit institutions of the West. On the other 
hand, it betrays a certain evidence of weakness. 
Vriiilst the population has not known the real 
terror of war, it still lives under the tradition 
of wars which meant universal spoliation and 
confiscation. The Government has large com- 
mitments to meet in London every year on 
account of the Interest on debt and other liabi- 
lities, averaging between £18 to £20 millions 
IM'r annum. This necessitates the maintenance 
ot a strongly favourable balance of trade and 
nnieh of this trade in raw products was done 
With the Continent of Europe, and in particular 
with Germany, Austro-Hungary and Belgium, 
'lliere is a very largo token eurrency, chiefly 
consisting of silver rupees which, in so far as 
they arc presented for the purposes of remit- 
tiincrs abroad must be met In gold • and the 
leservc for this purpose has been locked up to 
an unfortunate extent in securities which arc 
not liquid in time of war. There is in addition 
a very largo note Issue. 

Government Debts. — Then again the Gov- 
( ninient has been a large borrower from the 
gciKTal public through the medium of the Post 
OfTiep Savings Banks and against this heavy 
linliility it holds no reserve whatsoever. A 


[Commission (q. v.) the details had not been 
settled by the India Office. These were soon 
adjusted and BfBs to the extent of £ 8| millions 
were sold. These Bills are met on demand In 
London from the funds of the Gold Standard 
Reserve (q. v.), and amount In practice to the 
transfer of an equivalent amount of the Reserve 
from gold in London to rupees In India. This 
was a blessing in disguise for the Government 
had Immediately to face a serious rush on the 
Post Office Savings Banks These amounted 
to £7 millions. Government ordinarily main- 
tain no reserve against this unfunded debt, 
and there Is no possibility at such times of draw- 
ing largely upon the banks, which are looking 
I for help from the Treasuries rather than 
[ preparing to finance Government. So the 
emergency was met by borrowing from the 
Gold Standard Reserve transferred to India 
[ through the sale of Reverse Councils. There 
was also a certain demand for the encashment 
of currency notes ; but this was met by in- 
creasing the facilities for encashment, not res- 
tricting them ; confidence was soon restored, but 
not until the note circulation had been re- 
duced by Bs 7 crores or £ 4| millions There 
was also a rush by speculators to raid the gold 
resoTVea of the Government but this was arrest- 
ed, after the issue of £1’8 millions, by an 
embargo on the issue of gold for any non-Gov- 
ornment purpose . Trade was for a tl me serl ously 
dislocated and the position was aggravated by 
the disappearance of the Marwari middlemen 
who fled to their homes in Rajputana, and the 
temporary ravages of the Emdcn In the Indian 
Ocean. 

Loans or Taxes.—These factors reflected in 
the Budget of 1914-15— the Indian financial 
year closes on March Slat— produced a deficit 
of £4,959,000. The most rigid economy failed 
to balance the Budget estimates for 1915-16 
by £8,839,000. The Government had therefore 
to decide whether they would meet the actual 


further source of embarrassment to the Govem- 
iMi'Ut 13 that the banking institutions of India 
me .so indifferently developed that the market 
cinnot be relied upon to support. Government 
in time of emergency. On the other hand, the 
(lovemment is expected to support the money 
market not only by its guarantee, but nlth 
actual cash taken from the Treasuries. One 
other factor of supremo Importance is the 
character of the monsoon. Every Indian budget 
IS to a very laige extent a gamble in rain and 
it the season’s rainfall is inadequate, or as has 
be('n the ease on so many occasions completely 
fails, tlio resources of Government are very 
aeriouoly impaired. 

First effects of War. — The first effects of 
the war were very much as anticipated. There ; 
was an Immediate demand for the remittance I 
of funds from India to London in excess of | 
the capacity of the usual channels. It Imd i 
always been understood that in such times the j 
Government of India would come to the relief 
of tl\e money market by selling gold bills on j 
London, or BeveTM CouBCUs as they are now' 
called, at gold point, but owing to the delay 
that had taken place In dealing with the non- 
coptroverfial rccotnpacpdatioits of the Cprrcney 


and prospective deficits by borrowing or by tho 
Imposition of fresh taxation. They speonlatcd 
on the assumption tliat the war would bo over 
before the close of the year, and decided to 
meet the deficits by temporary and permanent 
' borrowing For this they had Justification. 
In the past, It has been the practice of the Gov- 
ernment of India to use their surpluses largely 
for the avoidance of debt for the construction 
of reproductive works, and at tho same time 
to meet any deficit not by temporary borrowing, 
but by additional taxation ; it was therefore 
only an act of justice to meet what was expected 
to be a temporary war deficit by borrowing. 
Government therefore proposed io continue 
tho loan of £ 7 millions from the Gold Standard 
Reserve, to renew tho £7 millions of floating 
debt in London, t.o borrow £ 8 millions in India 
and £ 6^ millions in I.ondon, In these ways 
they expected to maintain a fair scale of ex- 
I)endlture and a reasonable outlay on reproduc- 
tive works without recourse to fresh taxation. 
With this brief summary of tho special condi- 
tions we can proceed to consider the actual 
budget statement but for its full understandlug 
It Is necessary to indicate the general, considm- 
tions which give n si>cc!al character to Iptiiap 
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Finance — 1915-16 Budget. 


flaancial ChaiticterlsUea.— Three import- 
ant facts haTe to be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the finances of India. The first is 
that the Budget of the Government of India 
includes the transactions of the Local 
Governments, and that tlve revenues enjoyed 
by the latter are mainly derived from sources 
which they share with the Central Govern- 
ment. The principles underlying the relations 
of the supreme with the local goveniments arc 
explained in the chapter dealing with this ques- 
tion. Generally speaking, certain heads of 
revenue are divided equally between the pro- 
vinces and the Imperial Government, and cer- 
tain heads are enjoyed entirely by the local 
governments. These vary with different pro- 
vinces, but broadly it may bo said that the divi- 
ded heads are land revenue, excise, stamps, 
income-tax and tlie in -comings from the large 
irrigation works. The Provincial Govern- 
ments take the whole of the receipts under 
forests and registration, and the income of the 
spending departments which they nmnage, 
auch as ordinary public works, police, educa- 
tion, medical, courts and jails. The Govern- 
ment of India take the whole of the revenue 
accruing from the export of opium, salt, customs, 
mint, railways, posts and telegraphs, military 
receipts and tribute from Native States. As 
regards the expenditure, the Government of 
India are mainly responsible for the outlay 
relating to defence, railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, interest on debt and home charges ; 
ana the provinces for charges connected with 
land revenue and general administration, 
forests, police, courts and jails, education and 
medical, whilst charges for irrigation and ordi- 
nary public works are common to bgth Im- 
perial and Provincial. The second point is 
that a very large proportion of the revenue of the 


Government of India is derived not from 
taxation but from m^t Si/ate enterprises. It 
maybe taken rou^ly that nearly two-thirds 
of the gross revenue is derived from sources 
otlier than taxation, such as tlie land 
revenue, opium, forests, tribute from Native 
States, posts and telegraphs, railways and 
Irrigation. Tlie third point is fhat the 

Secretary of State for India enters into verv large 
financial transactions on behalf of the Indian 
Government in order to meet what arc generi- 
caily known as the Home Charges. These 
amount now to some eighteen millions sterling 
and are mot by the Secretary of State selling 
for gold drafts in rupees on the Indian Trea- 
suries known as the Council Bills or telegra- 
phic transfers. These Home Charges were 
for many years erroneously described as a 
“ drain *’ on India. A large proportion how- 
ever goes to defray the interest on the sterling 
debt and the outlay on the purchase of stores 
and railway materials which cannot be ac- 
uired in India. The only part of the Homo 
barges which by any stretch of the imagination 
can be termed a “ drain ’* is that which 
stands for civil and military oflBcers on leave or 
pension, and here it is now recognised that India 
receives exceedingly good value for services 
rendered. One supplementary point which 
needs consideration is that the finances of India 
Were artificially inflated for several years by 
the unusual opium receipts. The Government 
of India used to sell opium for export to 
China or the right of exporting opium to China 
and in view of the approaching end of this trade 
inflated prices were given for opium for export. 
Tills led to large windfall surpluses which 
for several years made the Government 
finances appear more prosperous than they 
really are. 


Twelve Years' Finance. 


We may now turn to the financial results of the last ten years in pounds sterling. 



Revenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Surplus. 

- 

! Revenue 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Surplus. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

3006-6 .. 

1906-7 . . 

70.800.000 

73.100.000 

68.700.000 

71.500.000 

2,100,000 

1,600,000 

1911- 12 . . 

1912- 13 . . 

82,836,760 

80,985,300 

78,895.416 

83,623,400 

3.940,334 

8,361,900 

1907- 8 . . 

1908- 9 . . 

71.900.000 

69.800.000 

70,700,000 

73,600,000^ 

800,000 

•3,700,000 

1913- 14 .. 

1914- 15 .. 

84.262.000 

80.156.000 

83.676.000 

85.115.000 

587,000 

•4,959,000 

1909- 10 .. 

1910- 11 .. 

1 

74,000,000 

80,300,000 

74,000,000' 

70,900,000^ 

600,000 

8,400.000 

1915-16 .. 

1910-17 .. 

82,620,000 

86,199,000 

85.204.000 

85.612.000 

*2,644,000 

687,000 


• Deficit. 


Provincial and Imperial,-— At this stage 
one point should be made clear. Study of the 
figures often reveals a baffling discrepancy be- 
tween “ Imperiar‘ and ‘Imperial*’ -cum-Provin- 
clal balances. This arises from the Intermingling 
of Provinrial with Imperial finance. During the 
hal(^on years when large surpluses accrued to 
the treasury from the opium surpluses and the 
gen^ prosperity of the country, the Govern- 
ment did not reduce taxation, but devoted 
these surpluses in pan to the extinction of 
floating debt and the avoidance of further debt 


by financing public works from tevenne; 
and in part to largo grants to the Local 
Governments for ameliorative works, chiefly 
In improving education and sanitation. But 
the spending of this money involved long pre- 
paration, with the result that the Local Govern- 
ment accumulated very large balances In esoeas 
of the normal. As these plans have matured, 
the Local Governments are ready to draw on 
the aoounralatloDs. It is esttmatM In the our* 
rent year, for example, that they will reduce the 
balances by no less than ^ 305^O(M)« 
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m Fresli Taxation. — The Budget of 1915-16 
Hiaving been based on the assumption that the 
fwar would be over bcfbre the close of the finan- 
fcUvl year, <t was obvious that fresh taxation 
f would be necessary to meet the conditions 
! arising out of the prolongation of hostilities. 

I Moreover there Were certain adverse circum- 
stances In the year. The monsoon rains were 
not good. The Customs revenue showed a 
certain decline. The railway receipts were 
good; this has now become an mportant head 
in the Indian budget. Whereas in past years 
the railways did not pay interest charges; the 
larger revenue arose n part from a brisk internal 
trade and in part from the substitution of 
rnil-bomc for sea-borne coal from Bengal to the 
chief consuming centres. The borrowing pro- 
gramme was inti'rrupted. In the Budget, the 
Secretary of State calculated on borrowing 
£0i millions: in practice he raised only £3‘1 
nit’iions. Rigid economy was exercised in the 
capital programme ; for Instance the railway 
budget was reduced from £8 million to £4*9 
millions, and the expenditure on irrigation was 
cut down from £1*1 million to £* 9 million. 
'I'he military expenditure was also much heavier 
than was anticipated. Wlillst therefore the 
budgetted revenue rosefrom £ 80*4 m’llions to 
£82 62 millions and the expenditure from 
£84 435 miliions to £85*204 millions, the 
deficit was 422*644 millions. On a cautious 
estimate of revenue and cxi)cndlturo w’th the 
existing scale of taxation the close of the flnan- 
eia year 1916-17 — March 31st, 1917 — Would 
have found the State with a further deficit of 
£2*00 millions Reference has been made to 
the fact that in India In tilde of crisis the State 
is a lender rather than a borrower ; also to the 
tact that there was a laf^e temporary debt — 
£7 millions In London and a like sum In 
India. It was therefore of tlie first importance 
to impose new taxation and to discharge as 
mucli temporary debt as possible. 

The New Taxes. — The new taxes took the 
geiurai form of an addition to the tariif. It is 
explained In the section on Customs {q. v.) 
that tile Indian tariff is one for revenue purposes, 
tliat it is based on a general Import duty of 
five per cent, with a special tariff of three and 
a halt per cent, on cotton piece-goods and a large 
free list. The Budget raised the general tariff 
to seven and a half per cent., except In the case 
of sugar, which was raised to tcu per cent. The 


( free list was also reduced and special tariffs 
arranged for W'nes and spirits and tobacco. 
To this general rule, however, one important 
exception was made : the Import duty on 
piece-goods stood at the old figure of three and 
a haff per cent. These additions Were esti- 
mated to produce £410,000. Export duties 
Were also mposod on two flourishing staples, 
tea to the extent of Rs. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs., raw 
jute Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 400 lbs , equivalent to 
five per cent., and in the case of manufactured 
jute Rs. 10 per ton on sacking and Rs. 16 per 
ton on Hessians. The whole yield from the 
revision of the tariff was put at £2*1 millions. 
The salt tax had been steadily reduced from 
Rs 2-8-0 per maund of 82 lbs. to Re. 1 ; as this 
has always been reckoned a war tax, an addition 
of four annas a maund to the duty was made, 
estimated to yield £600 000. The Income-tax 
was also revised and further graduated. Under 
the old schedule incomes of Rs. 1,000 and 
under were exempt. Incomes above tliat 
figure paid either four or five pies In the rupoo ; 
roughly speaking the income-tax may be takn 
as five pies In the rupee or six pence in the pound. 
The new proposals left all incomes of Rs. 5,000 
and under untouched. Incomes of Rs. 5,000 
to Rs. 9,999 were charged six pics or seven pence 
halfpenny in the pound; Incomes of Rs. 10,000 
to Rs. 24,999, nine pies In the rupee or eleven- 
pence farthing in the pound ; and Incomes of 
Rs. 25,000 and upwards one anna in the rupee 
or one and three pence in the pound. Profits 
on companies were charged the anna rate. 

Financial Effect. — To sum up the financial 
effect of the proposals above explained, Gov- 
ernment aimed at an additional revenue of — 

(a) £2,160,000 from Gustonis and conse- 
quential cliaiiges in the excise duties 
on liquors. 

(6) £600,000 by an enhancement of the 
duty on Salt. 

(c) £900,000 by an Increase under lucomo 
Tax. 

Or in all a little over £3' 6 millions as against 
! an estimated imperial deficit of £2*6 millions. 
This leaves an lrai)crial surplus of £1,052,000 
which, though somewhat less than aimed at in 
the years Just preceding the war, supplied a 
useful and much needed source of strength 
against contingencies. 


iln Milliomof 

Revised, 1915-16. I Budget, 1916-1917. 



Imperial. 

Provincial. 

Total. 

Imiicrial. 

Provincial. 

Total. 

flsNenue 

Expenditure 

51*982 

53*968 

30* 038 j 
31*296 

82* 620 

85*204 

55*051 ^ 
51*699 

30 *.548 

30* 913 

SO* 199 

85*612 

Surplus + or Deficit— .. 

—1*986 

—*658 

—2* 044 

+ 1*052 

—*366 

+ •687 
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IImmIHni of ttte Budgot.— The debate on 
the Bodfet wUl bo found atunmariaed In the 
leotioii on the work of the Imperial Legiglative 
Ooundl {q,vJ) *, on the whole it was generally 
fovourable. There was some criticism of the 
provision of a surplus, it being argued that it 
Wm not fair to impose additional taxation for 
the purpose of accumulating a surplus. On the 
ottier band It has to bo remembered that the 
Indian Budget is a gamble in rain and that it 
would have been imprudent In such a year for 
Government to leave it self short of funds. The 
chief controversy raged over the decision to leave 
the Import duties on imported textiles un- 
touched. This raised in an acute form one of 
the sores in Indian economics —the differential 
treatment meted out to imported textiles in 
deference to the Lanoashiie vote, and the 
Imposition of an excise on cotton goods woven 


in India; this is fully explained In the sec^n 
on tho Indian Cotton Duties 
View of the Government of India was that the 
import duties should bo raised and the excise 
left untouched ; this was rejected by the Secre- 
tary of State on the ground that it raised a 
highly controversial issue and that the subject 
as a whole should be considered after the war ; 
whilst this naturaPy caused great disappoint- 
ment, it was recognised that the excise must 
be considered as a question of principle, arul 
' that the excise and the import duties form a 
component whole With the exception of 
these criticisms the Budget was received With 
great favour and as a fair adjustment of the 
new burdens; never before in the history of 
India have three and a half millions of addi- 
tional taxation been imposed with so little 
opjiosition. 


Borrowing programme.— From what lias gone before it will be appreciated that one 
of tho most Important sections of the Indian Budget is that which deals witli Ways and Means. 
The Government of India not only finances the railway and irrigation ‘works, which make it a con- 
stant borrower, but undertakes the bulk of the remittance business between India and London. 
When the optimistic budget of 191 5-] 6 was framed, the Government hopi'd to maintain their scale 
of capital expenditure at a fairly high rate, and to spend £8 millions on railways. But the London 
borrowings had to be reduced by more than a half, and the railway expenditure was rigorously 
pruned. The Ways and Means sections of the Budget of 191C-17 was therefore framed on a much 
more modest scale. The actual figures were as follows : — 


Outlay. 

£ million. 

llesources. 

£ million. 

Proviiuial defic it 

0*4 

From balances * » * , 

0*3 

Capital Expeuditure— 


I injx'rial surplus ,, «• 

1*1 

lUilw.vy 

30 

Ilnp<*e borrowing 

4*3 

Irrigation 

0'9 

Unfunded debt .. .. 

0*3 

Delhi i 

0*3 

Famine insurance and miscellaneons 




items 

0*2 

Diachorge ol dc bt . . 

2*0 

Special war receipts. , •« 

0*4 


0 0 


0*0 


Debt Conversion — The ruiwe bonowuig 
programme was the largest in the liistory of 
India. In issuing this loan the Government 
had two jioints to consider ; first there was the 
provision of the necessary funds ; nc.xt there 
was the depreciation of the existing Government 
securities, which consist for the most part ot 
three and a half per cent, paper. The Gov- 
ernment were urged to convert the whole of their 
rupee borrowings into four per cent , in order to 
prevent the loss to thidr piestige and borrowing 
power arising from the depreciation of the 
seourltiog. This obligation they refu-sed to 
undertake. 'Jhey however agreed that sub- 
scribers to the new loan, whieli carried interest 
at four per cent, and was redeemable in ten or 
fifteen years at the option of Government, 
should have the option of converting an equi- 
valent amount of three and a half per cent, 
or three per cent paper, at a rate to be fixed, 
and that the same ofier should remain open 
for the following two years in regard to any 
Government borrowings. The conversion rate 
was fixed after a ooufoccnce between the Finance 
Department and tho banking interests In Bombay 1 


m April, at 91. The prospectus of the loan 
was issued in June. Government fixed tho 
amount of the loan at si x crores, but announced 
tliat they were prepared to receive tenders up 
to twelve crores. The twelve crores limit was 
fixed on this principle. It was estimated that 
twelve crores of rupees was the largest sum 
available for investment in first class sociuritics 
in India in any one year ; consequently that 
their offer amoimtcd in practice to the olfer 
of unlimited conversion. I'he prospects of tho 
loan Were prejudiced in some respecta by the 
announcement on the eve of the issue of the 
prospectus that the British five per cent. Ex- 
chequer Bonds would be free of income tax; 
substantial sums of Indian money were invested 
in this security. 'I'he loan actually yielded 
Its. 035 luklis — £122 millons — irrospectvo 
of tho sum subscribed througli the Post Ottlc6 
Savings Banks— Rs 32 laklia or £216,045, 
The subscription provided all tlie funds required 
to carry on the business of Governmont, altuou^i 
a larger subscription would have been useful 
in order to repay the debt due to the Gold 
Sttmdard Beserve, 
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Hultary Sorviees. — Reference has been made to tlie Increased military charges which exer- 
^pan irnportAnt influence on the Budget. The actual figures for the past five years arc sot out 
Khc following table 

r 


(hoss. 




I . 

j i.e., Dediict- 
! ing Receipts. 

— , Army. 

Marino. 

Military 

Work8. 

Spoeliil 
Di'iemi e. 

Total 

' All Military 
Iw'ads. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

19,570,520 

479,928 

887,379 

9,207 

20,953,100 

1 9,505,400 

Oi.i-l 1 

19,780,2.q9 

.512,845 

047,297 

10,384 

21,205,705 

19,890,113 


20, ‘130,559 

403,370 

990,071 

13,00.3 

23 ,809,003 

20,434,915 

(iii'visod) 

21,050,200 

519,100 

830,200 

3 0,300 

23,03 5,800 

21,842,700 

(Uudgi't) 

21,579,100 

707,000 

858,300 

20,900 

21,105,900 

22,000,000 


'I’lif' incroased expenditure was entail(‘d by 
Ik clmijics necessary to bring India abri'nst 
i tlic ncedH rev(>aled by tbe war and to improve 
uiulitiouH on tile Frontier. 

India and the War. — Tn view of the dig- 
iisnoii oi the part which India is iaking in the 
•roscciition ot tlie war, the following extracts 
1 1 > 1)1 flic spi^eoh of tlio Finance ]\loinber in 
itroducing tin' Dudgct arc illuminating. 


,£850,000. in 1915-10, and about £1 million 
, in 3 910-17, which we are able to render to the 
I Australian Government. 

! 'rho assistance given by the Indian Princes 
In special gifts towards the cost of the war 
now totals about £900,000, Further, consi- 
derable sums have been placed at the disposal 
I of the Com mandor-in -Chief to be spent In the 
I purchase of horses, motor-cars, motor ambu- 
' lances, etc., or in any way which His Excellency 


‘The Indian Annies till continues to play a may think advisable for the good of the Army.’' 
onspicuous part, side by side with reprefR'iita- Provincial Finance. — Reference has already 
I'es of every portion of the Empire, in the been made to the influence of Provincial Finance 
rcat war whicli the King EmpiTor and his on the Imperial Budget. During the halcyon 
,iiu*8 are Waging for the cuuse of liberty and : days when money flowed into the Imperial Ex- 
I tint. Nor is this the only respect in which 1 chequer from the opium surpluses, large grants 
luiiu has )>ornc her share of the Empire’s Were made to the l^vlucial Governments for 
iircttiis. Slio has rendered invaluable aid expenditure on education and Irrigation and 
y recruiting and training large numbers of kindred objects. All this could not be spent at 
umers ; by furnishing supplies of all sorts — once ; careful programmes had to be prepared 
•oastutis, clothing, ordnance, equipment and and capital expenditure had to be co-ordinated 
lunitions ; by training and despatching with cliarges for maintenance. The result was 
orat H ; by lending to the Admiralty a great the accumulation of large balances — ^held by the 
fl/lt Royal Indian Marine Fleet ; and Government of India but at the disposal or tlie 
> Jilting out transports. 'The total value of i Provincial Governments— which if normal times 
»e supplies and services of all sorts, which I had continued would have been rapidly expen- 
le has thus undertaken on behalf of the War 1 ded by the Provincial Governments as their 
including some similar ex- plans matured. But when the prolongation of 
to accoimt at home, to ; the war was seen to be inevitable, the regime of 
h nu in 1914-16 and is estimated strict economy wag naturally extended to the 

i millions in 1916-16 and iZOf Provinces and an embargo on all non-urgent 
These Include also expenditure Imposed. Even In the current-^ 

^ departments on fihe manu- financial year, nowtever, the Provinces are to 
^ire of munitions Which is now in full pro- over-spend their Income by £«66,000, reducing 
however, indnde the the Xmiierial aurpius from £1*05 mllUons tn 
rviees rciiresonting a rccoveraWe outtaf of 1 £687,000,. - 
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The act ual financial condition Of the Provlnccfi In regard to these grants is shown by the follows* 
Ing table ; — 


[In thousands of £.] 



1 

Total Grants 
given (1911*12 
to 1919.17). 

Total 

Expendi- 

ture 

incurred 

(1911-12 

to 

1916-17) 

Balance 
expected 
to be 
available 
j on 1st 
April 
! 1917. 



Re- 1 Non-re- 
curring, ' curring. 

Non-re- 

curring. 

Non-re- 

curring. 

1) Education 

763 , 3,263 

2,213 

1.040 

(2) Sanitation 

245 1,738 

1,172 

r)06 

(3) Medical Relief, etc. 

68 ' 

1 1 

54 1 

4 

(4) Agriculture, etc 

17- 1 

169 

8 

(6) Grants for other special purpo,>,c8 

i 1,646 i 

1,416 

130 

0) Grants for general purposes— Discretionary grants . . 

. . { CC7 

381 

280 

Tota . . 

1,008 ! 7,438 

6,404 

2.034 

Add— Savings on recurring grants during foregoing p 

Total amount expoct^'d to be available froii 

1 

erlod (about) 

a special grants on the Ist 

697 

Ai>rlll9J7 




2,731 


Railways •****Tliig la a question which properly belongs to the railway heading {q.v.) bat laas* 
much as since tlie disappearance of the profits from the opium trade with China the zaUway'|ffe* 
fits have come bulk largely in the budget, they may be indicated here. The financial a^p^ Of 
the railway property of the Government of India for the past five years is indicated in the follow- 
ing table ; — 


{In thousands o/£.) 


— 

1912-13, 

i 

1913-14. 

1014-15. 1 

1 

1916-10. 

1916-17, 

(Budget) 

Gapital at charge at end of eaeh year. . 
Net working profit from railways ex- 

340,103 

! 

361,302 

361,560 I 

! 

366,097 

306,827 

dudlng interest charges 

Percentage of net working profit to 

17,272 

17,016 : 

1 1 

15,612 ; 

^ 1 

17,123 

16,401 

capital outlay 

Net working profit from railways aftei 

6*08 

1 6*01 1 

4*32 

4* CO 

4*40 

meeting tntorest charges 

Percentage to capital outlay of net 

4,808 

' 4,790 

1 1 

2,168 j 3,348 

2,505 

profits after meeting interest charges 

141 

! 1*36 


•92 

•63 


The diaadvantage of the railway head is that it still further makes the finances of India depwd* 
ent on tdiaraoter of the monsoon. Bailway profits entirely hinge on trade, and this htnea an 
the rainfall, whereas the opium snxpliu was largely Independent of the character of the monsoon* 

BafSiBHOls.-«The Indian Budget {Ottutte of India), 

India, its Administration and Progress (Macmillan) By Stradi^, 

India and the Porbar (Finaaoe, By Sir WilUam Upfot) Moitay* 
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Srhe details of the budfiet are set out in the following table. As the manner la which the 
bt heads of income like land revenue, railways, irrigation and customs are realised is 
Scribed in separate articles (g. n.) they need not detain us here. 

REVENUE. 

Accounts, 

Beviseif 

Battmate, 

Budget 

Estimate, 


1914-1915. 

1916*1910, 

1910-1917. 

riuclpal Heads of Revenue — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Land Bevenue 

21,221,539 

21,731,900 

21,9:12.100 

Opium 

1,572,218 

1,881,200 

2,266,900 

Sait • • • • • • • • • • 

3,910,790 

3,490,500 

3,937,000 

Stamps 

5,082,043 

8,856,831 

6,387,800 

6,467,200 

Excise 

8.532.900 

6.747.900 

8,638,000 

Customs 

0,347,201 

7,698,000 

Other Heads 

5,151,321 

6,178,300 

6,107,400 

Total Pkinoipal Heads .. 

52,141,993 

61,958,500 

66.007,200 

lt«'r('^t 

1.023,307 

1,076,000 

1,155,800 

08t and Telcgraplis 

3,696,973 

3,764,800 

3,876,900 

Int 

69,498 

74,000 

72,900 

eceipta by Civil Departments 

1,605,120 

1,646,300 

045,100 

1,549,900 

[isceliancous . . 

677,750 

665,100 

all ways : Net Receipts 

15,799,149 

17,339,300 

16,721,700 

■rlgation 

4,080.969 

4,769.800 

4.815,000 

ther Public Works . . 

288,219 

288,500 

269,700 

Lllitary Receipts 

1,374,688 

3.173,100 

1.166,000 

Total Revenue .. 

81,157,660 

82,620,400 

86,199,600 

Deficit . . 

1,785,270 

1,986,100 

... 

Total . , 

82,942,936 

81,006,500 

80,109,600 

EXPENDITURE. 




)ir(ct Demands on the Revenues 

8,939,330 

9,383,100 

9,450,000 

ntureht 

1,191,257 

1,185,400 

989,700 

*08t and Telegraphs .. .. .. 

3,267,263 

, 3,221,000 

3,503.600 

lint 

141.682 

86,000 

90,300 

claries and Expenses ol Civil Departments . . 
liscellaneous Civil Charges . . 

18,909,977 

19,067,000 

19,323,300 

5,311,384 

5,131,200 

5,283,300 

''amine Relief and Insurance 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

tailways: Interest and MisccUaneous 

Charges 

13,641,116 

13,090,800 

14,217,100 

rrigatioD ,, 

3,754,268 

8,709.300 

5,404,200 

3,770,900 

)ther Public Works . . 

7,177,209 

4,717,500 

lilitary Services . . • . 

21,809,603 

1 23,015,800 

23,166.900 

L'OTAL ExPENDITUEB, IHTERUL AND 




Peovinclal 

85,133,088 

85,203,800 

85,512,100 

IcW— Provincial Surpluses, that Is, portion 
of allotments to Provincial wveru- 



} 

ments not spent by them in the year. 
— Provincial Deficits, that is, portion 
of Provincial Expenditure defrayed 
from Provincial ^dances . . 

.... 

46,800 

17,100 


2,190,152 

704,100 

382,000 

Total Eapirditurb ohakobo to Eevkhub 

82,942,936 

84,606,500 

85,147,200 

SUBPLUS ..1 

1,052,400 

Total 

82,942,930 

84.606,600 

i 

86,199,000 
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Land Revenue, 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The prluolple uuderlying the Land Eevenue 
lyitem in India has opetated from time imme- 
moiiaU It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supremo landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to tent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of hu 
holding. The official term for the method 
by wlfloh the Land Revenue Is deterimned is 
“ Settlement.” There are two kinds of settle- 
ment In India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and t-s payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from tiie actual cultl* 
vator. Tlie Permanent Settlement w'as intro- 
duced Into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. Jt had the 
cttect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal Into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landovraer? 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. WJiile the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, tlio former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1 795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859. It also obtains In 
oertalu districts of Madras. 


Temporary Settlements. 

Elsewhere the system of Tcmiwiaiy S»ttlo' 
meats Is in operation. At inters als of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economlo survey, on 
the basis of tlie trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment U in vogue, lias been carefully mapped, 
property-bouudaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made ami preserved. Under 
the Permauout Settlement In Bengal the occu- 
pant docs not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district Is 
entrusted to Settlement Ofllcers, members of 
the Imlian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. Tlic duties of a Sottlemoni 
Offloei ai'o thus described in Strachoy’s Indw 
(revised elltion, 1911): — “He has to deter- 
mine the amouut of the Government demand, 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
reapoastbUiUea in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to l\im is a worl^ which 
formerly required several y^ars of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms liave however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s proooedUigs, and to much greater 
rapidity In the completion of the Settlements. 
Au the work of the settlement olficer Is liable 
to the iiipervlaion of superior officers, the as- 
sessmentf proposed by him require the sanotkmj 
of the Government before they become ftni^y; 
Mndlngi and hit Judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by ‘ ^ * 


the 01^ Ooorte. It ts the duty' 


of the settlement oflicer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute, whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists.” 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement iano 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwan and Zemin,' 
iari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct ; in Zemirulari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of tlie former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwan holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in whicli the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on tlie whole village area. This latter 
sYsteiu prevails in tlie Nortii. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwarl tenure 
IS on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agi cement with every 
single occupant. Tlie basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
tlie actual yield at tlio time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
tlio whole of tlio benefit of improvements in 
Ills holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by unearned incrc 
inent.” The Government, however, may at 
a new Bettlement ro-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
tliat may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, sucli os canals and railways, or 
from a gonoral enhancement of v^alues. Bat 
the principle tliat improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Goveroment and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

Tlie incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according tp tlio uatuic of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under tlie Permanent 
Settlement In Bengal Government derive ratlici 
loss tlian £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 60 per cent, of the rental In the 
ease of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the Impost falls as low as 35 and even £5 
cent, and only i*arely Is the proportion of one- 
htUf the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryol' 
tvari tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government's sliare. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme lindt, below 
which the incidence of the revenue cbaige 
varies greatly. About twelve yean ago the 
Government of India were InvltM in an Influ* 
entlally sluned memorial to fix me-fiftti of tlm 
groie pcoduee aa the mmdmm 


Excise. 


Kiftru i. la reply to tbis memorial and other 
fermentations the Government of India 
Eord Curton being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
nn tn defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 

I It it was stated that “under the existing I 
racticp the Government is already taking 
inch lc 9 « in revenue than it is now invited to 
uit" and “the average rate is everywhere 

II the down grade." This Resolution, to- 
il jior with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
oiiiptits on which It was based, was published 
. a volume ; it la still the authoritative expo- 
iion of the principles controlling the Land 
.(•\enue Policy of the Government of India 

) a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
ibliflhcd by this Resolution the following 
Dints are noted (n In Zemindari tracts 
rogrtasivc moderation is the key-note of the 
overnuieiit’s policy, and the standard of 50 
IT cent, of the assets is more often departed 
om on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
h in tlie same areas the State does not hesitate 
) interfere by legislation to protect the intcr- 
-th of the tenants against oppression at the 
, I lids of tlie landlords ; (3) in RyotwaH tracts 
lit' policy of long-term settlements is being 
\tuidcd, and the proceedings in connection 
.ith new settlements simplified and cheap- 
md, (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
^ neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (5) 

MT-asscssmoiit is not. as alleged, a general 
r \Mdeapread source of poverty, and It cannot 
uilv be regarded as a contributory cause of 
inuno. At the same time the Government 
tid down as principles (or future guidance — 
ft) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
'« < ur, to be Imposed progresslvdy and gra- 
inally, and not per ealtum; (6) greater elasti- 
itN in revenue collection, suspensions and 
missions being allowed according to seasonal 
.Illations and the circumstances of the people; 

' ) a more general resort to reduction of asscss- 
U' Ills in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi’ 
I'Mis noted above, various Acts have been 
Ki-aed fiom time to time to protect the In- 
•Tests of tenants against landlords, and also 
" gl^o gi eater security to the latter In posses- 
I'm of their holdings. TljC Oudh Tenancy 
\tt of 1886 placed importaat checks on en- 
lancement of cent and eviction, and In 1900 
oi Act was passed uiabling. a landowner to 
■iit.iil the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
<> place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
liH heirs. The Punjab Lamd Alienation Act, 
I'.is'.cd at the instance of Lord Curcon, cra- 
*”dicd the principle that it is the duty of a 
'•oNcrnment which derives such considerable 
proportion of Its revenue from the land, to 
luiorfere In the Interests of the cultivating 
lapses. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
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! of the cultivator by prohibiting the alieuatiou 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming tJie economic 
serfs of money-lenders A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time In other provinces, and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal, 
where under the Permanent Bettlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
“ BO far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed." 
Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the Interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantaM to 
the agricultural classes generally of the mabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it Is stated: — “The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many laklis of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the Individual ; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases." On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryoU 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous pfjllcy. In times of dis- 
tress suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper Inquiry. 

The amount of gross revenue raised on the 
land is estimated in 1916-17 at £21,932,100 
I out of a total from all sources In the same year 
! of £80,109,600. This compares very favourably 
t with the £34,000,000 of land revenue recorded 
I as having been raised annually from a smaller 
empire by Aurangzobe. 

The literature of the subject is considerable. 
Tlie following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information : — “ Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government," 1902 
(•Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
Baden Powell's “ Land Systems of Briush 
India "; Sir John Strachey’s " India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911," (Macmil- 
lan d Go.) ; M. Joseph ChaiUey's “ Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India" (Mac- 
millan d Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the Respective Provincial 
Government 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British Ind'a is dcriv- tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
» <i from tlw manufacture and sale of intoxica- was a source of revenue, 
t mg liquors, hemp, drugs, tody and opium, it is 

a commonpiaM amongst cert^ secuous of tern- ; The forms of intoxicating liquor chieffy c<m>-, 
perance lelonnecs to repfesent the traflko hi | sumed are country spirit ; fermented paim Jotoe ; 
intoxicaUi^ Uqooa as one result of Brttisli rale. ! beer made from grtM ; ooiutry brands 01 ntm. 
1 here is, feoveree, abundai^ ervidenoe to | brandy, ete., looaiiy manulactered malt beariuka 
Vm iia pmtWeMk 4aya tte ^daktiii of 
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tile main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Preeidmoy, aacl yields about two* thirds of the 
total leeeTpU from liquors. It Is usually prepar- 
ed by dbtiUatlon from the Mahuva flower, 
moUMges and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm Juice and rice. In Madras a very 
largo reveuuo is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British Inherited from the Native Admin- 
istration either an uncontrolled Out-8tlII 
tiystem or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control wore the limitation of the number of 
shops (n the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-atUl System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Oovernment to impose haphnsard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole, by means of 
vend foes. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the stlU- 
Eead duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
There wore tribes of aborlgiruis wiio regarded 
the privilege of making tlieir own ihiuor in 
their private homes as a long cstabllslicd right ; 
and who bidieved tiiat liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be sucl) as had b<‘cii 
made by their owji liantls. Tiic Introduetion 
of any system amongst those peoples liad to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually, ns 
the Administration began to be consolidated, 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all ' 
over the country under tt»o enulo arrangements 
then in force began to bo collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called DlstUle- 
rios, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize Its taxation by hnposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon Issued 
from the Jlistllloiy. Under Distilleiy arrange- 
ments it has also been possible t^ regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
liquor and Its disposal subsequent to its 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passe.s, establishment supervision, im- 
prove distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

TIio Out- Still System may bo taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to tile imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated tlio stages of development liavo been— 
First : farms of large tracts; Si cond : farms 
of smaller areas ; Third ; farms of the combin- 
ed rigid to manufacture and sell at paiticuiar 

S laces without any exclusive privilege ovi^r a 
eflnite area ; Fourth : farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have Imd to deal with the subject In 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the Wghcr has not been 
always everywhere identical In details. Vet 
In Its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of Britisli 
India has progresssd on urdform lines, the key 
note lying in attem^ where It has not been 
possible to work witb the fixed duty system 
in its simnleBt forms, to oombins the fanning 
and Axed duty systems with the obj^ of fecur* 


ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Stlii System 
has iu Its turn been superseded by either the 
Froe-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system Is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil' 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State duiing the term of 
the lease. 


The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, cue of them being 
tliat the various systems liavc been or are CTa- 
duaily being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms liave been the 
revihlon of the Frovincial Excise Jaws and 
regulations, and the conditions of manufactuie, 
vend, storage and transpoit, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licences, reductions and 
ro-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxatiou with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Since the issue of the reiwt of tiio Excise 
Conunittce, 1905-06, no less than 213,000 square 
miles of tiTrltory were transferred from tlio 
out-stlll to the distilling system. In 1906-00 
39 iK'r cent, of tlie total excise area and 2S per 
cent of tlK' ix)pulation of that area Were served 
by out-stillH, the proportions In 1912-13 Wjere 
only 16 and b ])er cent, rcsix;ctivcly. J ’ 

The ineldenee of tl\e total ri'Venuc derived 
from country distillery spirits pei proof gallon 
during the quinquennium 1908-09 to 1912-18 
Was us follows: — 


1908- 09 Its. 6- 62 

1909- 10 „ 6*72 

1910- 11 6*49 

1911- 12 6*84 

1912- 13 „ 6 05 


In the last year Uie Ineidenoe was highest in 
Be*rur 7*24 and lowest In Beluir and Orissa 3.28. 
The aver^ige consumption of eoimtry spirits per 
100 of the population in the distillery areas 
during tlio above period was as follows — 


1 908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 


Gallons L. F. 


4*43 
411 
4*40 
4*62 
4' 76 


In 1012-13 It was liigUcbt lu Bombay 15*23 
and lowest iu Bengal 2*13. 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and oocoonut pahiM 
oollea toddy, is used os a dilak either fresh 
or after fermeutotUm. In Madras and Bombay 
the reveuoe is obtained from a fixed tee on every 
tree from which it ie intended to dmir the 
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i from fitiop license fees. In Bengal and Burma topa *of the ooltlvated female hemp plant ; 
s gale of ^op licenses is the sole form of taxa* oharaf^ or the resinous matter which forms an 
p Country brands of rum, and so-called active drug when collected separately ; and 
indhs and vdiiskit^s, are diatiiicd from grape bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
CO etc. The manufacture is carried out In whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vate digtlllerleg in various parts of India. A vated. The main features of the existing sys* 
mher of breweries has been established, tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
> 4 tly in the hills, for the manufacture of a storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
[lit in or for European and Eurasian consump- quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
)n, The' uniform fee of 4 annas 6 pies per licenses and restriction on private possession, 
lion is h vjod all over India at the time of Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
.,t( usually sold by auction. 

loTtitfn liquor U subject to an import duty OpitJM. — Opium Is consumed in all provln- 

ili( larift rates, the most important of which ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
it, ]]-4-0 per proof gallon on spirit and 4 ip the form of pills ; but in some places, chiefly 
pies per gallon on beer. It can only be on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
1(J under a license. dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 

bUiCo the war Brandy and Whisky arc manu- In the City of Bombay and other large towns, 
jiir.'d In considerable quantities at Baroda. The general practice is to sell opium from the 
u base used is the Mhowra flower. It is Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
link In big towns as a substitute for German house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
irit, and is excised at tariff rates. to the public is sold bv annual auction to one 

DKOGS.— -The narcotic products of the hemp several sanctioned shops, 
uit consumed in India rail under three main The opium revenue in 1916*17 is estimated a 
ti gorlPF, namely, ganja or the dry flowering £2,280,900, and the Excise revenue at £8,538,000 

SALT. 

TliP salt revenue was inherited by the British both for Bengal and Burma, is Import-ed from 
lu rnment from Native rule, together with a ' Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras, 
'‘eolluneiiiirt transit dues. Tliese transit duesj Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt la 
re abolished and tlie salt duty consolidated manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
(1 raised. There are four great sources of remainder mider license and excise systema. 
[iply : rock salt from the Salt range and In the Punjab and Rajaputana the salt manu* 
)hat Mines in tlie Punjab ; brine salt from factpjrles are under the control of the Northern 
' Sambhar I^ake in llajputana, salt brine ; India Salt Department, a branch of the Finance 
nU'iised on tlie borders of the lesser Rann of Department. In Madras and Bombay the 
ruti'h, and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras manufactories are under the supervision of 
ajKl at the mouth of the Indus. ' I/)cnl Governments. Special treaties with 

The Salt Range mines contains an Inexhaus - 1 Native States permit of the free movement of 
tilHe supply. They arc worked in cliambers ' suit throughout India, except from the Portu- 
tAcavated in salt strata, some of wlilcli ; gueso territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
are ;*.'•() foot long, 45 feet wide and 200 1 frontiers of which patrol lines are establiehed to 
feet high. The Rajputana supply clilefly comes ' prevent the smuggling of salt into British India, 
from the Sambhar Lake wliere brine is extracted; From 1888-1903 tlie duty on salt was Its. 2-8 
and (Aaporated by solar heat. In the Rann per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, it was reduced 
<»f Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar to Rs. 2 ; in 1905 to Rs. 1-8; in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
la’ttt and the product is known as Baragara in 1910 it was raised to Re. 1-4-0. The successive 
salt. In Bombay and Madras sea water Is reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
i«‘t Into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- consumption, the figures rising by 26 per cent. 
}>oratcd by solar heat and the product sold j bet w'een 1903-1908. To illustrate the ^wth of 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate j consumption, in 1902-03, with a tax of Rs. 2-8-0 
tugother with the large volume of fresh water i per maund, the revenue was £6,586,068. for 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra Into’ 1916-17 with a duty of Rc. 1-4-0, the estimated 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of , revenue is £3,987,0W. 
fe-ta salt dlflQcult and the bulk of the supply, 

CUSTOMS. 

The Import duties have varied from time to imposed, yams and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
tline according to the financial condition of ed. Continued financial stringency brou^t 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency and after various expedients the demands of 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in J.Ancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were Sf percent, on all woven goods-^n import 
reduced to five per cent., but the opinions of duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
Free Traders, and the agitation of lAncashlre produced in the country. The products of the 
iiuuiafacturers who felt the competition of hand-looms are excluded. These excise dutiee 
Gie Indian Mills, induced a movement which are intensely unpopular In India, for reasons 
to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. set out in the spe^ article deaung with the 
The oon^ned fall in exchange compelled the subject. In 191(1-11, In order to meet the defleit 
Govomment of India to look for fresh sources of thrMtoaed by the Jow of the revenue on opftam 
revenue and in 1894 five pet cent* duties were re- exported to CViJiia, the sUvei duty was raised 
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Income Tax. 


fieOBI $ per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and liigher 
Amil levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
•pbm, and beer. These were estimated to 
pvOdoee £1 million annually. 

Tile Customs Schedule Was completely recast 
In the Budget of 1 916-17 In order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the fltinnclal distur- 
bance set up by the war. The general import 
tariff, which liad been at the rate of 5 ixt cent. 
ad valorem since 1H94 was raised to 7i per cent 
ad valorem^ excejjl in tlie case of sugar ; as India 
Is the largest producer ol sugar In the world 
the Import duty on this staple was flied at 10 
p(^r cent. "I’liere was also a mnterinl curtailment 
of the free list. 'J’I>e prinoiiwl artielt' of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For tin* pjist twenty years tlie position 
has been that cotton twists and yarns of ail 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of Hi per CA’nt. is Imposed on Wov(ui goods of all 
kinds whetlur lmiK)rted or maniifactuied In 
Indian lulllH. The Budgr-t left the position as 
It stood. The (lovemmentof India would have 
btwn glad to sec the tariff raised to 5 ]>< r cent, 
without any corresponding ulterutiou of tlu' 
excise, but were over-ruled by the (’abiiiet on 
the ground that this eontrov('rsial matt<r must 
come up for discussion att<'r tlie war. Finally 
the Budget Imposed ('X[>ort duties on tea and 
jute. In the eas(' ot tia file duty was IKt'd at 
Be. 1-8-0 IKT 100 lbs. ; In th<‘ ease of jut»* file ex- 
port duty on raw jute Was fixed at Us. 2-4-0 p('r 
hale of 400 lbs., aiiproximatcly oipilvalcnt to an 
ad valorem duty ot r* js'r coit.; manufactured 
Jute was charged at tlie rate ot ils 10 jxt ton 
on sacking and lU. 10 ih r ton on Jlcsslans 

The Customs revenue for the current year 
s estimated at £7,608.000. 

The (histoms Depart inont is administered 
by an linporlal Customs Service responsible to 
the Imperial Government In tlu' Department 
of Commerce and Industry, but acting through 
the Local Qoveniments. Tlie senior Collectors 
are Covenanted Civilians specially chosen 
for this duty ; the subordinates are recruited 
111 India and in England (Customs Tariff q. v.) 

Income Tax. 

Tlie Income tax was first linpohod In 
India In 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by tlie Mutiny. It was 
levied at tlie rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9i d, in the pound on all income*- 
of five liundred lupees and ujtwards. Main 


changes have from time to time been made In 
the system, and the present schedule was con* 
solidated In the Act of 1886. This Imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwaros It fell 
at the rate of five plea in the rupee, or about 
6|d. in the pound ; on Incomes between 600 and 

2.000 rupees at the rate of four pies In the rupee 
or about 6d. In the pound. In March 1008 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
BOO to 1,000 nipcfs. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
In the Budget of 1916-17 In the general scale of 
IncreaKod taxation Imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. All existing 
exemptions Were left untouched and no altera- 
tion was made in the taxation of ptTsons whose 
ineoniCH, olhilal or privat(*, were less tlmn Rs, 

5.000 jM-r annum. In tlie cas(‘ of Incomes 
which exceeded the sum of Rs 6,000 per annum 
the tax was enlianced in the following way : — 

(1) Incomes from Its 5,000 to Rs 9.999 jiay 

0 pl<‘s in the rupee, or 7^d jxt pound, 

(2) Jiieomes from Bs. 10,000 to Rs, 24,909 
say 9 pi<*s in the rupee, oi Hid. In thi* jKiuud. 

(8) Ineonies of Rs, 25,000 ami upwards pay 

1 aima in tlie rupee, nlijcli is equivalent to Is. 
8d, 111 the pound 

Brofits ot I'ompaiiies are aasess(>d at the 1 
aimu rate ; but this Is subject to abatement 
or < xenii»tio)i, to individual shareholders who 
ran show tliat tluir total income is such as to 
warrant a lower late of taxation or none at all. 
Thus a Hlmn'lioldcr whosi* Ineoine is less tlian 
Hs 1,000 jver annum from all sources obtains 
a refund of tin* entire tax proviouslv recovered 
on ills dividends ; a man vvliose total income Is 
Its .5,000 obtains a it tmui of the ninount rc- 
<oV( iH'd in ext ess of tin* 6 pic rate ; and so on. 

The total number of iueoine tax assesses in 
1914-1.5, counting eomiianlts as persons, was 
about 882,000 Ot tliese about 21 6, OOP nvre 
a'^HfSst'tl on incom('.s bid Ween Ks 1,000 and Bs. 
1,999 and 79,000 between Ks 2,000 and lU. 
4,99'J Consequeiifly no less tlmn 295,000 of 
tht' prt'seiit assesses were unaffected by the neW-~^ 
lati** of taxation, wdiich tall on the 37,000 who 
are relalivt Ij. well-to-do Of these again, about 
24,000, on Incomes between Rs 5,000 Rs. 0,999 
only have their tax Increased by 1 pie In the 
ruix’c. Tile additional yield Is estimated at 
€900,000 from this lnen>aaed ta .xatlon. The 
yi Id of the income tax h e.^tjnmted at (1916-17 
£2,912,800, 



THE DEBT. 


"o undctbiand the debt of India it muBt 
remembered tliat tlio Government of India 
ilwiiys a borrower. The country still needs 
ast capital expenditure botJi on Railways and 
Ration ; indeed the expenditure on railways 
ilwaj'B conditioned not by the needs of the 
ill try. but by tiie ability of the market to 
ipl>‘aipitjil- a supply wliieli is always un- 
la) to tlu' demand. In the case of irrigation 
stippP of cai'italhasof late years been equal 
tbc amount wliiih could be spemt; great 
gallon bchenics require long and elaborate 
i-stig-itioii and wlicn tlie investigations an 
the actual construction of Uio works is 
eimd by tlic laboiu supply, which is in- 
rsuiply e\IX‘n<-i^c and rarely equal to the 
(land. Tin se conditions make India a 
.stall t borrower, and she raises every year as 
(h money as the Indian and London money 
rk(ts c.m supply. The whole of tliis money 
PIH'iit on productive works. The Indian 
\\ay syhb m now returns to the State, after 
'ill" all interest cliargi s and certain annuities 
the redemption of capital, a surplus which 
Ksuiththe character of tlic season. Tlic 
gallon works n tuni a profit of ovcrlUepei 
t Wliiht therefore India is a constant 
rowt r, she borrows only for expendituie on 
dill t i\e woiks. lie r final ee is e\rii more 
"(•native than this, for in most years a 
I i" si t apart from the revenue suiplus foi 
Hnililuie on capital woiks, Througli tlu 
riihoii of tins policy tile iiuproduetn e di id 
India lias been reduerd to negligible pioT'or- 
It has been estimated liy competent 
UKieih that if a fair balance sluet were 
" k tlu lialiuico would be on tlic nglitsido. 

iVhen tlie trading cliarter of the East India 
npanv expired in 1885, tlie rupee debt was 
3:52‘9r) millions. Fifteen years later, m 
>0-51, tlie debt readied Rs. 4 53 '36 miilioiis, 

1 it .stood at almost exactly that suiii in the 
tr preceding tlie mutiny of 1857. Tliat con- 
sk>n caused a large increase in the rupee debt 
leii stood at Rs. 635*55 millions in 1859-60, 
year following the suppression of the revolt, 
li debt tlien gradually rose to 101*67 
lions by 1874-75, and another larjiCiiilijw 
urred in the succeeding decade, 
at famine of 1877-78 and to Rw'iwptftry 
Tations in Afghanistan which 03090^' the 
unc. By 1883-84 the rupee debt' .fOBC to 
931*25 millions. There was then a further 
rcase to Rs. 980*4 millions in 1887-88, to 
1.007*48 mUlions in 1888-89, and to 
1,052*8 millions in 1893-94. A three per 
t. loan was raised In July 1896, and the debt 
od at Rb. 1,082*12 millions at the end of 
)0-97 and increased to Ra. 1,191*99 millions 
1903-04, to Ra. 1,258*75 millions in 1905-06, 
R«. 1,866' 67 railUona in 1909-10, and to 
1,397 -93 mlRions in 1911-12. 


^ four per C2nt. terminable loan Yif Ba. 4i 
(£ 3 millions) was issued in 1015, and 
>ther of B« 6*77 CfOT.^ In 1916. The 
dim 9 iulo &0 of the debt arc given below 
tot the head of “ intoeat, ** 

7 


Sterling Debt. 

The interest-bearing iTtorling debt was very 
small until the mutiny year, but the hiorease 
was rapid after that. As in India, the rate of 
Interest on the sterling debt has been gradually 
reduced from 4, 4i, and 5 percent, to 24, 3, and 
3i per cent, respectively. At the end of 1910-11 
proportions of tlic debt held at tiicae rates arh 
01,892,207 at 2i per cent., £66,724.530 (includ- 
ing 3 per cent., India atock of the nominal value 
of £8,000,000 issued in August 1900, £2,009,500 
issued in 1901-02, £1,600,000 issued in May 
1902, £1,500,000 issued in 1903-04, £2,500,000 
issued in 1004-05, £12,089,146 Issued in 1905-06, 
and £2,000,000 isihlj^ lb 1006-07) at 3 per cent, 
and £86,611,748 at «| per cent. In M&y 1907 
a 3i per cent. sterilM loan of £3,500,000 was 
raised and in January IvOS a furtlier 3i per cent, 
loan of £6,000,000 was raised towards providing 
for railway capital expenditure of 1908-09 and 
for the discharge of certain Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway debentures. Simi- 
larly in February 1909, a loan of £7,600,000 and 
in January 1910 a further loan of £7,600,000 
were issued at tlic same rate of interest. In 
October 1910, 8J per cent. India Bonds for 
£4,000,000 were issued for the discharge of the 
Madras and Indian Midland Railway debentures 
and In March 1911 a new 3J per cent sterling 
loan of £8,500,000 was issued to provide funds 
for capital expenditure in 1911-12. 

Railway Expenditure. 

A large proportion both of the sterling and of 
the rupee debt was incurred In connection witli 
tlio construction of railways and other public 
works, (joiisidcrable additions to the rupee and 
sterling debt were made in tlic tw'o years 1896-97 
and 1897-98 in consequence of famine, plame, 
war, and the iirosecutlon of railway extension, 
and to the sterling debt in 1900 and subsequent 
years for tlie purcliaso of the G. I. P, Railway, 
the discharge of iU debentures, and advances of 
Indian Railway Companies. In addition to the 
loans raised during 1907-08 the Secretary of 
State incurred liability in respect of £2,144,800 
debentures of the Madras Railway Company on 
the purchase of the undertaking on the 81 st 
December 1907. In the Budget of 1916-17 the 
total interest charges £9,957,000 arc districted 
as follows: — Railways £8,147,000; Irrigation 
£1,609,400 ; Interest on ordinary dent £208,900. 
Interest. 

The interest on the rupee debt was at the rate 
of six per cent, in 1822, and tlic debt bearing this 
rat© was not finally paid off until 18.58-50. 
Meanwhile the Government borrowed, from 1823 
until 1862-53, at five per cent, and from 1824 
(but in a small way until 1885) at four per cent. 
The bulk of the five per cent, debt was converted 
to four per cent. In 1854, but the shock to the 
credit of the State caused by the mutiny neces- 
sitated more borrowing at the higher rate of 
five per cent, and that loan was not finally ex- 
tinguished until 1871. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment were compelled to borrow at 51 per cent, 
in 3859, and this 6^ per cent, loan was not closed 
untU 1878-79. A snail sum was borrowed at 
44 per cent, in 1866-67, and tlie debt at this rats 
of interert was largely Increased In 1871 by th« 



Absorption of Gold. 


conversion of the 6i per cent. loan. By 1878-79 1 
practically the whole rupee debt bore Interest at 
41 and 4 tier cent. Es. 161'48 mlllione at 41. and 
Ki. 018*88 mlUloDB at 4 per cent. The 41 per 
coat, loans were all converted to 4 per cent, by 
1898, save for a sum of Be. 10 millions, being a 
loan from the Maharala Holkar on account of 
the Indore State Halfway, which Is not con- 
vertible until about 1970. In the same year a 
small Joan of Hs. 35*5 millions was raised at 81 ! 
per cent, and In the following year the bulk of ' 
the 4 per cent, loans was converted to the rate 
of 81 per cent. In 1896-07 a new loan of Its. 40 
millions was raised at 8 per cent. On the 4th 
July 1900 a loan of Hs. 80 millions was raised at 
31 per cent, and this was followed by other 
loans, at the same rate of interest. 

In 1915, in order to higher price of 

money caused by the Wi|^|lp, 4i ororc loan was 


! issued at 4 per cent, and was redeemable in 1928, 

I and another of 6*75 crores in 1910. 

The debt provided for in the Budget for 
1916-17, is as follows : — 

Sterling £ 180,282,868 

! Rupee— 

I 4 per cent Rs. 14,68,90,000 

i 81 per cent 1,38,58,25,400 


I 81 per cent 1,38,58,^,400 

I 3 per cent „ 7,72,76,600 

Other debt .. .. ,, !,(. 0,14,300 

Temporary Loans . . ,, 6,60,00,000 

Savings Bank Balances „ 23,85,20,176 

The Budget for 1915-16 provided for an Ex- 
pendi.ture on interest of Rs. 6,80,26,000 in Ihdia 
or sterling £ 3,868,800 and £ 6,088,700 Ju 
England, or a total of £ 9, '>57,000. 


Absorption of Gold in India. 

{In lakhs of Rupees) 


1909-10. jlOlO.Jl. jl911-12. ;i912*13. ,1913-14. 1914-15. i J915-J6. 

i ! I i ! ! 


j 

li Net annual addition to the! 
stock Of (he country . 

16,000 

18,000 

27,000 

25,000 

18,000 

I" 

7,000 

1,000 

2. riogrcssivc totai of addi- 
tions to the ^toik 

144,000 ' 

102,000 1 

189,000 

214,000 

232,000 

1 

239,000 

1 

t 240,000 

3. Held in mints and CIo\crn- 
ment Treasuries and Cur» 
rericy and Gold Standard 
Reserves.. .. . 1 

1 

6,000 1 

0,000 

16,000 

20,000 

15,000 

10,000 

8,000 

1 

4. Net annual variation in 
item 3 . . . . 1 

6,000 


10,000 

4,000 

—5,000 

- 5,0J0 

1 

—2,000 

1 

5. N ct progressi ^ e absorption . | 

1 

138,000 

156,000 

173,000 

194,000 

217,000 

229,000 

232,600 

6. Absorption of the year ..| 

10,000 

18,000 


21,000 

23,000 

12,000 1 

1 

3,100 


NoThi-^Item 1 hliuwa tile amount of gold produce in India plus tile net imports (i.e., imports 
exports). In 1916-10 the gold produced was £2,360,845 minus net exports 
£739,4 12=>H, 600, 000 in round figures. Item 2 sliows the progri'ssive total ot the 
figures in item 1 to tlie end of each year Total at end of 1914-1.'> £289 niUlions pins 
figure for 1915-16 £1,000, 000=£2 40, 600, 000 at the end of 1916-16. lUmi 3 sliows the 
reserve held in India In each year. Item 4 shows the aniuial va lations in the actual 
amount in Id In the mints and in the reserves in India. Amount held In 1915-16^88 
millions tninn# thatlieldin 191 4-16 £10 millions is equal to £2 milljous shown against 
thlsiti'm In 191 5-10. It<*ni 5 shows the difference between item 2 (progressive total) and 
3 (amounts held in the mints, etc.) £240,600,000 minus £8 millions=£232,6Q0,000 
daring 1916-16. Item 6 shows the difference between two successive figures in Item 6. 
£232,600,000 minus d£220 mil lion8=£ 3,600,000 during 1016-16; or, in other words the 
difleronoo between item 1 (annual addition to the stocks) and item 4 (net variation In 
Item 8); £1,600.000 mints (—2,000.000), « 3,600.000 is the net abaorptlon of the 

year. 



votKT of the Rxtpee and Sterling Dept and of the Interest thereon, annual Increase or Reditction of the 
and the Proportion of the Rupee Debt held in London, from 1820-21 to 1915-16. 
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The Rupee Debt. 


THE RUPEE DEBT. 

Return of the Interest Bearing Rupee Debt of the Government of India as at 81st 
July 1916. 

In Thousands of Rupees. 

Particulars. Date of Issue. Conditions of Repayment. Amount Total. 


Railway Loans — 

Maharaja Holkar 4i p. c. 
Maharaja Bcindia 4 p. c. . 
Nawab of Rampur 4 p. c. 

Special Loans — 

(i waller, 4 p. 0. 1887 

Fourp. c, Tennlnabt' Loan, 


Converhlon Loan, 1010 17 


Three and Half per cent. 
1842-43 
18.54 -Of) 

J) >. coil] 

1805 

Reduced, 1879 . 
1900-1 

Three per cent. 

1896-97 


(1870-77) 

(1892-93) 


Isl Dee. 191 


1st Oct. 1910. 


1st Feb, 1843 
.‘iOth June 1854 

1st Mav 1805 
16th Jan. 1879 
30th June 1930 

22nd July 1896 


After 101 years . . . . 10000 

Perpetual . . . . . . 15000, 

After one year’s notice to 4700| 
be given on or after Ist , j 

Dec 1917. I 

By annual instalments of , 12200 

12 lakhs. I 1 

On or before 30th Novem- \(it) 49986 
her 102.1, but not 
preceding 30th November 
1920, with three months, 
previous notice. , 

0 1 oi before 1st Oclohcr (//j 64,300 
19 5C, but not precedi ig ; I 

1h( Oetobor 19 tl, with | ' 

tin-ee moiitli.s’ prcN’ioiK i 

no. l(‘e — ! 


.390172 

1385142 

77487 77487 


(a) Tncliisive of 4986 representing Loan raised through Post OlHcc,'.. 
(^) „ „ ^^78 


IDISTRIBUTION OF RUPEE DEBT. 



Calcutta. 

Inland. 

Madras. 

X^onbay. 

Total 

India. 

Hallway Loans 

1 

29700 



29700 

Special Loan 


12200 



12200 

4 percent. 

!! 1 ’■4‘444 

26189 

‘ ’i3262 

"31481 

114376 

81 per cent. 

.. 1 0018 U 

i 271355 

8 1550 

345984 

1 102726 

8 per cent. 

.. 47095 

11 154 

7370 

8739 ! 

745.58 


! 092370 

350798 

101188 

380204 

1633560 



ProjKirtion In 

India held by 

Indians. Europeans. 

Held in 
London. 

Unissued. 

Total 
as above. 

Railway Loans 

29700 



.... 

89700 

Special Loan . . ; 

12200 

.... 



18200 

4 per oent. 

85325 

70051 



114376 

per ceQt< . . { 

737082 

565644 

"82416 


1385142 

8 per cent. •• 

80979 

43570 

1 2929 


77487 


S45286 

688274 

85345 1 
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STERLING DEBT. 


Debt Bearmg Interest. 

Capital of Debt, 

Hate % 

Annual Interest 
payable. 

31st 

March 

1915. 

aist 

March 

1916. 

31st 

March 

1915. 

Slst 

March 

1916. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

India 3i per cent. Stock “ ‘ 

91137350 

91137360 

3i 

3189807 

3189807 

India 8 per cent. Stock 

66028171 

65918642 

3 

19^0845 

1977659 

India 21 per cent. Stock 

11689987 

11689987 

2i 

292250 

292250 

India Bonds 

2000000 

1500000 

31 

70000 

52500 

India Bills 

7000000 

7000000 

.... 

.... 

East India Hallway Debenture Stock . . 

1435650 

14.35650 

41 

64604 

64604 

Eastern Bengal Hy. Debenture Slock . . 

348666 

848666 

4 

13947 

13947 

South India Hy. Debenture Stock 

425000 

426000 

41 

19125 

19125 

0. 1. P. Hallway Debenture Stock 

2701450 

2701450 

4 

108058 

108058 

Indiau Midland Hy. Debentures . . j 

Debt not bearing Interest — 

India 5 per cent. Stock 

India 4 per cent. Stock 

40 7500 

183173774 

9305 

7279 

16584 

182156745 

9305 

6779 

16,084 

31 

1 

14263 1 


Total Debt and Annual Interest thereon 






on 31st March 1915 

183190358 

182171829 


5752890 

6717850 


INDIAN RAILWAY ANNUITIES. 


East liidiaQ Bailwuy 

Annuity terminating In 1953 . . . . . . , , 

Interest in lieu of deferred annuity 
Eastern Bengal Hallway Annuity terminating in 1957 
bind Punjab & Delhi Hallway Annuity terminating in 1958. 
G. I. P. Hailway Annuity terminating in 1948 
Madras and Southern Mahiatta Hallway Annuity termi- 
nating in 1956 


Total 


3lBt March 1915. 

Slst March 1910. 

' £ 
i 849167 

1 ^ 

0 

202000 

1 0 

1 116831 

! £ ^ 

371214 

1 

1 1268471 

i 

1 

j 488381 

! 

1 335 6064 

1 1 



THE INDIAN MINTS. 


The Mint in Calcutta dates from the end of 
.he 17th century. The present building, de- 
ogned by Major N. AV. Forbes, was opened in 
L831, the central portico being held to be “ a 
!Opy, on half dimensions, of the temple of Mi- 
lerva at Athens,” The Copper Mint, to the 
loitb^east of the Silver Mint, was opened in 
860. 

Afirtt Master, Llent.-Col. A. L. C. McCor- 
mick, R.E. 

Attay Mooter, Lleut.-Col. J. J. Bourke,l.M.8. 

A§iay MatUr, Lieut.-Col. F. T. C. 
Rughee, 1 , 0 ,, F.o.s. 

BaiBlMy Mint— The lint Mint establieh- 
A Bombay, in 1670, was for the coinage of 


“rupees, pies and bujruka/’ authority for its 
working being granted by letters patent. The 
erection of the present Mint was sanctioned by 
the East India Company in 1823, and wa6 de- 
signed by Major John Hawkins of the Bombay 
Engineers. The cost of construction was esti- 
mated at 36 lakhs. 

Mtn< Master, Major G.H. Willis, M.T.O,, R.E. 

Aiautant Mint Matter, Mi, A. E. B. Qordra. 

Atioy Master, Lt.-Colonel J. Lloyd Thomas 
Jones, l.iLS. 

Depu^/ Ateay Matter, M a^ot H. J. Wallis,!. A. 

Ihiring the year 1914-1015 gold to the value 
of Be. M3,6d,850 wai tendered at the two 
M ints, 
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MiM and Coinage, 


The following statcmontBhcwH the details of the sOver coinage executed for the Qovemment 
of India In the two mints during 1014*16 : — 


Calcutta. 


Bombay, 


Total. 


Value in Re. 


Value in Re. 


Value in Re, 


Rupees . • 
Half-Rupees .. 
Quarter-Rupees 
Klghth-nipces 


Total 


Total for 1013-14 


1,26,00,000 

6,09,040 

5,68,469 

7,36,450 


64,71,863 

4,51,664 

5,24,113 

7,42,841 


1,80,71,863 

11,51,610 

10,92,582 

14,70,291 


1,46,04,865 


71,00,471 


2,17,05,386 


6,63,36,058 


6,52,32,470 


13,15,68,537 


There was no ooinago of rupees from pur- 
chased silver during the year. The amount of 
fractional silver coined was also much less than 
In the preceding year owing to the christen oe of 
adequate stocks in treasures and depots, and to 
a fauing off in the demand for small coin gener- 
ally. 

Nickel coinage was confined to the Bombay 
Hint and oousisted of 42,352,000 anna pieces 
of the nominal value of lls. 26,47,000 against 

46.820.000 ideoos of the nominal value of Rs. 

28.05.000 cedned In the previous year. 


The Gold and Silver Assays made during the 
year numbered. 

Calcutta. Bombay, 

Tear. Cold. SUocr. Gold. Silver, 

1014-15 471 10,085 3,266 4,122. 

The Indian denominations with their 
British equivalents are : — 

Pie «= 1/12 penny. 

Pice (3 pies) «• 1 farthing. 

Anna (12 pies) *= l penny. 


Bronse coinage which was as usual carried 
out entirely at the Calcutta Mint, consisted of 
piocL half-pioc, and pies of tlie aggrogate value 
of Rs, 4,60,700, as compared with Rs. 20,85,439 
In the preceding year. There was a largo re- 
turn of single ploe from circulation and this 
accounts for the falling off in the ooinago. In ' 
addition to tlio coinage work of the Government 
of India Re. 40,000 worth of cents and half cents 
were coined for the Ooylon Government, and 
Rs. 8,126 worth of Copper amman cashes for 
the Puddukotid Durbar. 

The Revenue and Expenditure of the two * 
Mints (including Interest on capital outlay and ' 
other pro forma charges) amounted to Revenue, 
Rs. 8,56,024 and Expenditure, Es. 10,46,878. [ 


Rupee (10 annas) => It. id. 

A lakh (lac) is 100,000 rupees and a crore is 
100 lakhs. 

The equivalents of the rupee In various 
currencies arc approximately as follows 

One rupee = 1*68 franc (France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Ac.). 

;; «= 1’ 36 mark (Germany). 

;; = 1*6 krone (Austria-HungaryX 

W 0*324 doUar (United States). 

;; = 0*65 yen (Japan). 

The denominations, of currency notes in 
circulation are 6, 10, 9, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 
and 10,000 rupees. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26th June 1803, and Act vm of fgos, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 10 to 26 of the 
Indian (Tolnago Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and sliver coins of the Government of India. 
After 1808 no Government rupees were coined 
unQl 1807, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
mirrencv of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of those 
iWi&e proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1808. In 1800 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but In the following year It scemM that 
oomage was necessary, and it was begun In 
Febrnary 1000, the Government purohasuig the 
■aver r^ied, imd paving lor ft mainly with 
^ g(M ^umi^tM In the ^ner Ourrenoy 
BeMrve. In that and the foQoinng month a 


crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees In the year ending the Slst March 1010, 
including the rupees issued in conneetkm with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whoia 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
Interest from which was added to the fund, la 
1906 exchange had been praotl^ly ttabto for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crarei 
should be k^t in rupem in India, iimte^ of 
being Investw in gold securities. The Ckdd 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stsm- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1007 Chat only 
ooe-hait of the coinage protts sbrald be paid 
into the tesmve, the lemaiiider being Miealor 
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oftntUl expendltore on railways* The Gold 
‘ Standard Reserve was called Into action before 
the year 1907*08 was out. Rxohange turned 
aitainst India, and In March 1908, the Govern* 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 
Hecretaiy of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to meet Rucb demands. During April to 
August, farther stcrlins bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,059,000. On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the applioation 
of coinage profits to railway construction 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £26,000,000. On the 
outbreak of the war in Aurast 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for ster- 
ling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly. The extent 
of these rates is shown on pp. 101 , 192. 

Ck>ld. 

Since 1870 there has been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs was in the year 1891-92. 

Act XXII of 1899, passed on the 15th Sep- 
tember 1899, provided that gold coin (sovereign 
and half-sovereigns) sliall be a legal tender in 
t>aymeDt or on account at the rate of fifteen 
rupees for one sovereign. 

Silver. 

The weight and fineness of tiie silver coins 
aie • — 


- 

bTME 

Silver. 

grains. 

1 Alloy. Itotal. 

1 grains. | grains. 

Rupee . . . . ( 

165 

15 ( 180 

naif-rupee .. 1 

821 

1 7i 90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 1 


1 ' 

anna piece 

4U 

; 8t 1 45 

Rightli of a rupee or ! 


1 1 

2-aana piece . . ! 

20f 

1? 221 


One rum 
One Bhllling=» 
One rupee sa 


16 S grains of fine Mlver, 
80]*i grains of fine silver. 
BbfUlngs 2*04S9. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced Into the 
Bcupal Presidency by Act XVII of 1886, and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck undei 
Act XXITI of 1870 remained the same as it was 


in 1835. It was as follows • — 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pice, or half-anna . . . . 200 

Pice or quaiter-anna 100 

Half-plce or one-eighth of an anna . . 60 

Pie, being one-third of a pice oi one* 

twelth of an anna 83^ 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as ♦oIIowr • — 

Standard Diameter 
Weight in InmlUi* 

grains troy. metres. 


Pice 

Half-pice 

Pie 


75 25*4 

371 21*15 

25 17*46 


Nickel. 

The Act of 2900 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed tliat the nlckd 
one-anna piece should thenceforth bo coined at 
the Mint and issue. The notidcation also pres* 
cribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres, and Its least 
diameter 19*8 millimetre^. The desirability of 
issuing a half anna nickel coin was considered 
bv the Government of India In 1909, but after 
consultation with Local OovemmentH it was 
decided not to take action In this direction uuUI 
the people had become thoioughh familiar with 
the prc.sent ono-anna coin. 
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The Paper Currency. 


Under Acts VI of 1830, III of 1840, and IX of 
1843, the Pregidency Jianks of Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras were authorised to issue notes 
payable on demand, but the issue of the notes 
was practically limited to the tliree cities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Those Acts 
were repealed, on the 1st March 1862, by Act 
XIX of 1861, providing for the issue of a paper 
currency through a Government Department, 
by means of notes of tlie -Government of India 
payable to bearer on deiftand. Since then no 
banks have been allowed to issue notes in India. 

Act II of 1910 amended and consolidated the 
law on the subject. By it, a note of the value of 
live, ten, or fifty rupees, as well as a note of any 
other denominational value which the Governor 
General in Council may, by notification in the 
Oazette of India, so specify, was declared to be a 
“ universal currency note,” that is. legal tender 
throughout British India and encashable at any 
offloo of issue In British India ; the then existing 
sub-circles of Cawnporo, Lnliore, Xaraelij, and 
Calicut were abolished, and the first three of 
these constituted separate circles of issue In 
addition to Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
liangoon. At the same time, by a notification 
issued under the Act, the fuithcr issue of 20- 
rupee notes was discontinucxl. By anotlier 
notification issued in 1911 under section 2 of tlie 
same Act a currency note of tlie dc’nomlnatlonal 
value of one hundred rupees was declared to be 
a “ universal currency note.” 

Department of Paper Currency. 

The function of this department is to issue, 
without any llinlfs, promlssoiy notes (called 
currency nofes) of the Government of India 
payable to the bearer on demand, of the deno- 
minations of Bs. 5, 10,60,100, 600, 1,000, and 
10,000, the issue being made in exrliange for 
rujiees or half rupees or for gold com, whit'li is 
legal tender, from any Paper Currency otfiee or 
agency, and for gold bullion and gold coin, which 
is not legal tender, from circle office's on the 
requisition of the Comptroller General. 

Supply and issue of Currency Notes. 

Currency notes arc supplied by the Secretary 
of State tlirough the Bank of England on an 
Indent from the Head Commissioner, The 
Hoad Commissioner or Commissioners supply 
Currency Agents with all the notes required for 
the purposes of the Paper Currency Act. Every 
such note, otlier than a ” universal ” note, bears 
upon It the name of the place from wlilch it i> 
issued and oveiy note is impressed witli the 
signature ol ilio Head Commissioner or of a 
Commissioner or Deputy Coraralssloncr. 

The officers in charge of the circle of issue are 
authorised to issue, from tlie office or offices 
oatablislied in their circles, currency notes in 
exchange for the amount ihc>reof fl) in rupees or 
lialf-nipees or in gold coin which is legal tender 
under the Indian Coinage Act : or in rupees 
made under tlie Native Coinage Act, IX of 1878, 
and (21 on the requisition of the Ckimptnffier 
Oeneiai, to all treaaurios, in sold coin wiiloh is 
not legal tender under the Coinage Act or gold 
bullion at tbo r^te of one Oovemment ni|>ee iot 


7*53344 grains troy of fine gold. Currency 
notes can also bo issued against gold coin of 
bullion or silver bullion or sterling securities held 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

Notes when legal tender. 

Every note Is a legal tender in its own circle 
(except by Government at the office of issue) for 
the amount expressed in that note ; that is to 
say, whenever a note forms the integral sum or 
a portion of any payment, either to Government 
on account of a revenue or other claim, or to any 
body corporate or person in British India, it Is a 
legal tender. Five, ten, fifty and hundred rupee 
notes are legal tender throughout British India. 

Notes of higher denominations than five, ten, 
fifty and hundred rupees are payable only at the 
office or offices of Issue of tlie town from which 
they have been Issued. In ordinary circuuistancea 
every Government treasury, of whirh there are 
about 250 In British India, cashes or exchanges 
notes If it can do so without inconvenience* 
and when tills cannot be done conveniently for 
large sums, small sums can generally be ex- 
changed for travellers. 

Reserve. 

The whole amount of currency notes In circu- 
lation is secured by a reserve of gold and sliver 
coin or bullion and securities of the Government 
of India or of the United Kingdom. The total 
amount of such securities is limited to 140 
millions of rupees, of wJiIch not more tlian 40 
millions of rupees may be in sterling securities. 
Under the Act of 1882 tlie maximum limit of the 
securities was fixed at sixty millions of rupees ; 
but, tin* Issues having largely expanded, tlio 
Government of India was empoweretl bv Act 
XV of 1890 to raise the limit to eighty millions. 
The power was utilised to raise the invested 
reserve to seventy millions on the lOtli Decem- 
ber 1890, and to clglity millions a year later, on 
the 3rd December 1891. By notification No. 
6366 of the 18th December 1896, the investeil 
reserve was raised to one hundred milJionSj^the 
power to do so liavlng been given bv Act XXI 
of 1896. Act III of 1905 raised the limit to 120 
millions and in August of that year 20 millions 
of the reserve were invested by the Secretary of 
State tin consols and cxcliequcr bonds. In 
1908-09 the exchequer bonds were replaced by 
Consols. By Act VII of 1911 tlie limit w&a 
raised further to 140 millious, and in April of 
that year 20 millions were invested by the 
Secretary of State In Consols. 

War Measures. 

The permanent policy in regard to the inves- 
ted portion of the Paper Currency Reserve hag 
been left for future consideration, the war 
having followed too closely upon the report of 
the Currency Commission to warrant definite 
steps being taken now. Meantime steps liave 
been taken to increase the maximum Invest- 
ments. As the result of difficulties which arose 
In 1914-16 in oonneotion with the fintmeing of 
the cotton crop, Oovemment had to amni^ to 

r vide themselves with fnnds to support trade 
general through the Presidency Banks. 
Poffer was taken at t^ heginii|ng of 1978*# 
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iiicreiisc the permissible Investments In India 
on behalf of the Paper Currency Reserve by £4 
millions. During the latter part of the oitlcla] 
vear 1915-ltt there was a brisk demand for 
( ouncil Bills, Width could not be met from the 
treasury balances, owing to the large disbursc- 
fu nts made in India on behalf of the Horat' 
iiONt-rnineut. It thereiore became desirable 
that (Jovernment should have the powi'r ol 
making this additional investment of £4 mil- 
lions in London and they took tlui necessary 
iwwer by Ordlniuue in January 1910. To- 
wards tile close of the year this Ordinance was 
replaced by u temporary Act (IX of 1 9 IO) which 
also authorised Oowrnment to make a yet 
lurtivr meroase of £4 millions in the iuvest- 
nunt. Against the total power of £8 millions 
thus obt'iined investments of £4 millions Were 
actually made 111 the llnaneial year, being all 
in the loim of Treusuiy Bills Ihe total iuvast- 
iiient p« rmi8.slhle at the end ot the llnaneial 
year March 1910 Was £17i millions, or Rs 
20 eron's, against Which tlie actual investments 
stood at Hs. 20 crores, of which one hall 
was laid In India and the other half in 
England. 

Larger Investments. 

It lias already been explained that by Ac 
IX of 1910 the (jovernineiit of India took power 
to issue eurreiuy notes up to a maximum 
amount of six crorcs against Bntish I'reasury 
Bills of an eTuivalent value held by the Seere- 
t4iry of State. The reason for this was that 
when th(' Secretary of State in order to meet 
a strong trade demand for Council Bills sells 
l> !ls in excess of his own roquirenumts or the 
(onvenu'iice of the Government of India, he 

• an in normal conditions tall back upon the 
alternative of sel^mg his bills against the Paper 
I'urreiicy lleserve, instead ot agamst Gio Govern- 
ment ot India’s treasury balances. The pay- 
njents made to him for the bi.ls in London are 
ilien trcditcd to the PapcT Currency lleserve 
tiu're in gold and the bills are paid from the 
lunds held on account of this reserve in India. 
Til'S process involves the ear-inarking of such 
gold and in tho financial situation created by 
the war the course was undesirable. For this 
reason it was decided to take a power to invest 
such funds in Britisli treasury bills. 

By a notification Issued on Kovember 13 the 
Government of India took power toincrease such 
investments by an additional 12 crores of 

• TifK'es, and on December 1914 a further Rs. 12 
<rorc8. It was pointed out tliat in spite of 
till* assistance rendered by the heavy coinage 
ot rupees undertaken in 191(1 tho Government 
of India were undertaking on behalf of the 
Home Government such heavy expenditure 
in this country that their balances would not 
bo adequate to meet the trade demands for 
(’ouncil Bills. These additional powers were 
tlicrefore taken in the hope that together with 
the a^istance which milfiit be anticipated 
from treasury balances later on in the year 

y will sufik^ to cover tho sales of Council 
Bills during the remainder of the busy season. 

A promise was however given that In the event 
of this measure proving inadequate the Qovern- 
i^ut would take such other steps which might 
be aeeeaaary lor the purpose of enatding trade 
to Iffiag out to India ^ ronds required lor trade 
|«r|poaea <g. r. India and the War-Flnaooe). 


Currency Chest. 

Under the Gold Note Acts of 1898 and 1000, 
the Government of India had obtained autliority 
to hold a part of the metallic portion of the 
reserve in gold coin (or temporaiily in bilver 
bullion) in London instead of in India. Ihe 
object of these enactments was merely to affortl 
temporary relief to the Indian money market in 
seasons of stress. A certain amount of gold had 
in this way been held in London during 1899 and 
1900, but not to any large extent, and the 
occasion for doing so ceased, except in regard 
to gold in transit, from the middle of 1900. Act 
II of 1910, however, gives full power to hold the 
metallic portion of the reserve or any part of it, 
either in I.ondon or in India or partly in both 
places, and also in gold coin or bullion or in 
rupees or silver bullion, at tlie free discretion of 
Govoinmcnt subject only to tlie exception that 
rupees should bo kept only in India and not in 
I.ondon. A cuircncy cliest was accordingly 
opened in London and a sum of £6,000,000 was 
remitted from India in pursuance of tills policy, 
and a liiitlicr sum of £1,045,000 was transferred 
to tlie chest fiom the Secretary of State's 
Italanceh during the couisc of 1905-06. On the 
Ol.-t Maich 1910 tho London cuircncy chest 
held £7,950,01)0 on behalf of the Currency 
Reserve. 


Metallic Reserve.' 

The metallio leserve may consist of sovereigns, 
half sovereigns, rupees, and half rupees, 
and gold and sllvci bullion, the last named 
being valued at tho sum spent on tlie 
purchase of such bullion. No gold was con- 
tained in the reserve between March 1876 and 
Febiuuiy 1898, and the quantity increased veiy 
‘slowly until February 1899, but fiom that date 
it rose lapidly till the end of March 1900 when 
it amounted to £7,500,012. Govcrnnient then 
took measures to reduce what was considered 
to be an ineonveniently largo gold reserve, and 
at the end of March 1901 the value of the gold 
reserve had fallen to £5,778,518. In the next 
three years it again increased continuously 
from £7,023,921 at the end of 1901-02 to 
£9,859,564 at the end of 1902-03 and £10,789.567 
at the end of 1903-04. During the next three 
years it remained practically steady, tho amount 
held on the 3l8t March 1907 being £10,688,841. 
Ill 1907-08 tlie seiious monetary crisis in 
Aiiieiica and tho contraction In the exports 
from India owing to tho tamine led to a very 
large increase in the demand for gold at tho 
Currency offices with the result that on tlie 
31bt Maich 1908 the value of the gold reserve 
had fallen to £6,417,841 Inclusive of £3,705,000 
held in England. Adverse trade conditions 
continued In 1908-09 and on the 3l8t March 
1909 the gold reserve had dwindled down to 
£1,523,414, of which £1,500,000 was held in 
England. Normal conditions returned in 
19()9-10 and the stock of gold in the reserve rose 
to £8,701,716, on Slst March 1910. On March 
Slst, 1910, the Paper Currency Reserve was held 
in the following form: Silver in Indla£l 6,370,000: 
in England £840,000 ; total £16,710,000. Gold 
in In^ £8,041,000 ; in England £8,162,000 ; 
total £16,112,000. Beeuritleiin India iM, 6^,000; 
in England £6,667,000 ; total £18,834,000. 
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Paper Currency, 


Effect of the War. 

It wag explained in ilio laBt edition of the 
*'IiidSanYear Book*’that the outbreak of the war 
found theQovemmcnt of India in such a strong 
pOidtKm that it was equal to meeting with ease 
atl the demands upon it. The second year of 
the war reinforced this contention. After the 
ftmt shock of crisis credit and confidence rapidly 
returned. Although trade Was hampered by 
various restrictions it showed great elasticity 
in adapting itself to the abnormal conditions 

re UIng. This is nowhere more marked than 
increase in the note circulation. During 
the year 1914-15 the active circulation, which 
had boon steadily developing, showed a set- 
back. This Was duo as much to the slackness 
of trade and to the falling off in the demand 
lor currency as to any decline of confidence In 
the note issue. Indeed gome improvement in 
the active circulation was noticed towards the 
close of the year when this circulation stood at 
Bs. 44 crores. This movement continued 
throughout 1915-16, and was specially marked 
With the revival of trade in the closing mouths 
of the year. The note issue consequently soon 
assumed unprecedented proportions ami stood 
at Eg. 63 crores at the end of March 1910. 


commanded funds took sovereigns from thO 
Paper Currency Eeserve and sold them at a 
profit. Govomment accordingly declined to 
Issue sovereigns in sums smaiier than ten thou- 
sand pounds at a time, but as Urn specniators 
then clubbed together and formed syndicates to 
withdraw sovereigns, an absolute embargo was 
placed on the issue of gold. The effect of these 
withdrawals, of the abolition of the Silver 
Branch of the Gold Standard llcservc, and of the 
transfer of eold from the Paper Currency Eeservc 
to the Gold Standard Reserve in payment of 
Reverse Councils is seen in the last official 
statement showing tlie composition of the 
Paper Currency Reserve : — 

25th of January 


1917. , 

Rs. 

Total Circulation 83,40,17,570 

Sliver Coin In India 14,25,55,699 

Gold Coin and Bullion in India .. 12,62,65,150 
Sliver bullion under Coinage . . 2,43,54,883 

Gold Coin and Bullion i n 

England 11,17,50,000 

Silver hnlllon In England. . .. 13,36,772 


Of recent years steps liavo been taken to 
increase the popularity of the Not(! issue. 
Tile first important measure was the unlvcrsali- 
sation of Notes up to Rs. 100, instead of con- 
fining the facilities for eucasliment to tlie circle 
of issue. In 1914-16 two otlier Important 
stops were taken. It was decided not to re- 
issue Notes, and so to cUminato tlic worn 
and filthy paper that was sometimes found in 
circulation. Orders wore also passed that 
Government Treasuries should freely exchange 
Notes for coins and vice versa up to tlie limit of 
ttiolr power. The introduction of an improved 
form ot Note is under cousidc ration. The 
Presidency Banks have also made airauge- 
monts for the free issue and encasliiqent of 
universal notes, at many of their important 
branches at wliicli Government Treasury 
business is conducted. At the close of the 
financial year, tliat Is to say, March 31st, 1916, 
the actual state of the Paper Currency was as 
follows 

31st March 
1016. 

Rs. 

Total Circulation . . ,, ,, 67,73,34,540 

Silver Coin in India 23,05,53,020 

Gold Coin and Buillion i u 

India 12,24,27,143 

Gold Coin and Bullion n 

England 11,92,50,000 

Silver Bullion in England .. 51,00,000 

SeouriUes held in India . . . . 9,90,99,946 

fourities held in England . . 10,00,04,431 

pOTAL RS6ERVB 07,73,34,540 

It WM the policy of tlie Government of India 
to dve g(fid from the Paper Currency Reserve 
fredyo&doniAnd. But when the war mkeout, 
It beoame apparent that gold was being with- 
drawn firom the Reserve n<^ to meet iegRimate 
demaiidi* but to apemdate: lovereiffiiB were 
it a vtmivm in the baaaar, and thoae who 


Securities held in India 
Securities held in England . 
Total Reserve . , 


. . 9,99,99,946 

. . 32,82,57,475 
.. 83,35,19,875 


Interest. 

The Interest accruing on the invested reserve 
Is entered in a separate account, and paid to the 
credit of the Government of India, under the head 
“ Profits of note circulation." The interest on 
the invested reserve amounted in 1916-16 
Rs. 46,43,585 , the expenditure of the Depart- 
m ‘lit being Ks. 23,40,485 and the profit Rs. 
2.1,40,485. 

Clrcnlation. 

The average monlhlv circulation of the notes 
has been In nUlItons of rupees: — 


Five years ending . 


1885-86 

1890-91 

1895-96 

1900-01 

1905-06 

1910-11 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 


142-65 

171-67 

282-44 

265-39 

881-80 

481-97 

640-40 

640-95 


The gross circulation of each denominations 
of note on March 31st 1015 was as follows: — 

1916. 


5-rupcc 
10 
20 
50 
100 
500 
1,000 
10,000 
Total pieces 
Value 


Rs. 
4,493,230 
18,803,430 
24,842 
449,005 
2,038,915 
46,061 
80^75 
18^9 
«5»W.037 
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The Gold Standard fieserve. 


Ibe Gold Ecbervc Fund was first started in 
the be^ning of 1901 when the profits which 
liad acerned from the coinage of rupees from 
Aprii 1900 amounting to £3 milifona were 
credited to the fund, gradually remitted to 
England from time to time and there invested 
in sterling securities. In the following years 
the demand for rupees for trade requirements 
necessitated further heavy coinage and the 
investments held in the Gold ilescrvo Fund 
rapidly swelled by the credit of the profits 
and the interest thereon and amounted at the 
close of 1905-06 to £12J millions. During 
the latter half of this year, abnormal trade 
activity resulted in an unprecedented demand 
lor Sliver currency and necessitated exception- 
ally heavy coinage in a short space of time. 
I'o avoid the possibility of a recurrence of 
similar inconvenience, a separate silver branch 
of the Gold lleserve Fund was formed and 
was brought up to its proposed limit of rupees 
6 crores (£4 millions) by March 1007 ; and 
after being for a short time known as the “Gold 
and Silver lleserve Fund ” it was finally named 
the Gold Standard lleserve. At the close 
of 1906-07, the lleserve containetl nearly £17 
millions, of which £121 millions were held in 
iccuritlcs, £4 millions In rupees In India and 
the rest in gold in India and as a book credit. 
It is not necessary in this report to recount 
the events of tiic latter half of 1907-08. It 
will be sufficient to mention that the sale in 
India during the first luUf of 1008-09 of sterhng 
bills on London resulted in tlic withdrawal 
from circulation in India of some Ks. 12 croies, 
the equivalent being withdrawn lu gold by the j 
Secretary of State from the Ilescrvo m l^ndon, j 
Kvunties to the value of over £8 millions being 
put on the market. Ily November 1908, tin* 
filver in the lleserve in India had icached 18*65 
crores. The subscviuent improvement in trudi- 
conditions necessitated a portion of tins silver 
being transferred ^o tlie Papor Currency Depart- 
ment to meet rotes and frequent similar trans- 
fers continued to be made, tlie account being 
adjusted by a transfer in the opposite direc- 
tion in London, made in gold from the Cur- 
rency Reserve held there to the Gold Stjinduid 
Reserve. By March 1911, the silver brancli 
in India contained only 2*90 croies and (In' 
balance remained at tliis figure till Septemb r 
1912, when the resumption of coinage made 
It possible gradually to increase it up to lls. 6 
crores, of which 4J were held in Bombay. 

Effects of the War — The reconimcnd.itionh ^ 
of the Currency ConniiiHsion regarding thcpoliey 
to be pursued towards the Gold Htandard Reser- 1 
ve will be found explained in detail in the section ! 
Currency Commission (q. \.). Briefly, they 
were that the silver branch of the lleserve 
sliould be abolished, and the rupees in the 
Reserve transferred to the Paper CTirrency 
Reserve in excliange for an equivalent in gold ; 
that a mudh larger gold holding, in liquid gold, 
should be aimed at; and that Uie Secretary 
ol State should be prepared to sell sterling 
btUs and tdegiaphic tiansfers on London, or 
Reverse Oemn^ as they are sometimes called, 
OB demand. Unfmtunatdy the war broke 
out b0f<iie there was time tor tills poUegr to be 
^ esiM fato oOvi, so the emergency found the 


I Reserve in a transition stage. The m aburos 
I adopted were prompt and efficacious. The 
j silver brancli of the Reserve was abolish^ 
I by transferring the rupecjs therein to the Paper 
Currency Reserve in exchange for an equiva- 
lent in sovereigns, so that the lleserv'c was 
composed enthely of gold and gold secuiities. 
After a brief Interval, necessary to consult, 
tlio Secretary of State, who naturally had to 
colour his arrangements by the abnormal 
financial conditions prevailing in London, a 
notification was issued early in August 1914 to 
the effect that Government would bo prepared 
to sell sterling bills and telegraphic transfers 
on London to the extent of a million sterling a 
week, at the following rates Bills 1-3-20 82d. 
and telegraphic transfers 1-3-27 32d. This at 
once steadied the exchanges, which whilst they 
have been sluggish, have not fallen below gold 
point. The appended tables will show the com- 
position of the Gold Standard Reserve brought 
about by this policy, and the extent of the 
demand for sterling bills 

Strength of the Reserve.— Details of the 
ImluiuHi of the Gold Standaid llcbcrvc on the 
31st Maich 1916:— 

In England — 

£ 

Ebtlmated value on the 31st 
March 1910 of the Sterling 
Socurlties of the nominal 


value of £17,007,837 (as 

per 

details below) . . 

.. 16,218,092 

C.i>li placed by the Sci'n-tuiy of 

State in Countll at short : 

lotice 5,792,631 

In India — 


Gold 

. . 238,734 

Temporal y loan to Treasury 

Balances — India 

. . 4,000,000 

Book credit in Tiea.>,iiiy 

Ac- 

counts — India 

1,326 

Total 

.. 20,251.383 


Face Value. 


£ 

Details of invistnu nts — 


Local J/Oans 3 per cent. Stock 

200,000 

Guaruntted 2^ percent. Stock 

438,720 

Trans vaal Government 3 jicr 

cent. 

GuarauG-ed Stock 

. . 1,092,023 

Exchequer 3 jkt cent. Bonds 

.. 6,644 000 

Canada 3} per cent. Bonds 

161,000 

New South Wales, 31 per 

cent. 

Stock 

.. 113,000 

British Treasury Bills 

.. 4,485,000 

National War Loan per 

cent. 

Stock 

*. 8,574,094 

Southern Nigeria 4 fei cent. Bonds 850,000 


ToxAl* . , 
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Sterling Bills. 


The balance ot the Gold Standard Ecaerve 
On January 13, 1917, in India and in 

England, amounted to £25,714,059 and was 
held in the following form : — 

£ 

(1) Book Credit .. 8' 0,498 

(2) Cash ilared by the Sccjelary 
of State for India in Cotincil 

at ahoit notice . . . , 4,265,208 

(8) Temporary loans to tho 

Home Treasuiy balance . . 2,000,000 

(4) Gold in India . . . . 1,045,000 

(5) Temporary loans to Trea- 
sury balances in India . . 4,000.000 

(6) Seem Ities (estimated Vilue) 16,408,576 

28,579,242 

Causes of the changes. 

The marked dllferrnce in those two statements 
Is explained by a flnanclal communique which 
was published in Septemb«T 1916. In order 
to meet the conditions set up by the outbreak 
of tho war, Govcrnnieut in 1914 entered into 
substantial borrowfing. It issued £7 millions of 
sterling Bills in London and it took u loan of 
£8 millions from tho Gold Standard lleserve In 
India. As matters imi roved, these temporary 
commitments were reduced. Of the total loan 
from the Gold Staiuiaid lleserve £4 millions 
were repaid, and pio vision was iiade for the 
discharge of £1 i millions of tho sterling Bills 
in London. Under the loan programme for 
1916-17 the Government of India required to 
borrow Es. 6 crons for their curnnt require- 
ments in India. In order to provide what 
practically amounted to unlimited conversion 
of rights of holders of 3 jn r ct nt . and 3 J per cent. 


Government Paper in India, they offered to 
receive Bs. 12 crorcs, carrying an equivalent 
conversion right, and if this had been taken up 
the proceeds would have been used to discharge 
the balance of tho loan from the Gold Standard 
Ecservr. But owing to the competition of 
British Exchequer Bills, a little less than Rs. 7 
crons Was sub, scribed to the Convirslou Loan 
in India, Gonscquently there were not avail- 
able the funds with which to discharge the 
balance of the loan to the Gold Standard Rc- 
s'-rvo. The course of the exchanges howevir 
rendered thl^ a matter of no ingeney. The 
lli’servc Is primarily intended to maintain the 
sterling value of the rupee, by providing a gold 
leservoir from which to meet any demand for 
st<Tliug exchange In the event of the balance of 
trade turning against India. Owing to the 
heavy exix'uditurc on behalf of tho Home Gov- 
ernment in India, the magnitude of the demand 
for Indian produce, and the falling off in the 
exports from Great Britain to India In con.se- 
quenec of the reduction of production and the 
scarcity of frdglit, the balance of trade has been 
heavily in favour oi India ; tile problem there- 
fore has been to finance the rupee exchaugiS 
and not to prepare for a further demand for 
sterling exchange. In older to lighten the 
pressure on the London Money Market, the 
Government decided to discharge the whole of 
their floating debt in England. To do this they 
took a further loan from tho Gold Standarii 
Exchange of £4 millions, raising their borrow- 
ings again to £8 millions. The actual . dditions 
to the volume ol the lles< ive arose from the 
iuct that tile clemaiul for currency, consequent 
in part of the disapix'uranee of gold as a circu- 
lating medium ouing to the appreciation of the 
sovereign, necessitated a heavy coinage oi iup<*es 
The profits on tliis. according to practice. Were 
devoted to the Gold Standard Reserve. 


Sterlinff Bills. — The following table shows the details of tiie weekly allotments siiiec the 
reverse re^ttances were first offered : — 


Bute. 

Offerod. 

Tendered. 

1 Allotted. 

August 6. 191 f 

* 

1,000,000 

£ 

1,091,000 

£ 

1,000,000 

., 13. 1914 

1,000,000 

813,000 

813,000 

„ 20,1911 

1,000,000 

632,000 

632,000 

„ 27, 1 91 f 

1,000,000 

538,000 

638,000 

September JJ, 1914 . . 

1,000,000 

474,000 

474,000 

„ 10, 1911 

1,000,000 

300,000 

360,000 

17. 1914 

1,000,000 

335,000 

335,000 

24, 1914 

October 1, 1914 

1,000,000 

346,000 

346,000 

1,000,000 

355,000 

355,000 

8,1914 1 

1,000,000 

345,000 

345,000 

„ 15, 1914 1 

1.000.000 

001,000 

601.000 

„ 22, 1911 ; 

1,000,000 

427,000 

427,000 

„ 20.1914 

Kovoinbera, 1914 

1,000,000 

177,000 

177,000 

1,000,000 



„ 12, 1914 

1,000,000 

bV,6oo 

94,000 

19, 1914 

1,000.000 

390,000 

390,000 

„ 26, 1914 

1,000.000 

560.000 

660,000 

December 8,1914 

1,000,000 

265,000 

! 256,000 

10, 1914 

1,000,000 

371,000 

371,000 

„ 17,1914 

1,000,000 

404,000 

404,000 

„ 23, 1914 

1,000,000 

170,000 

170,000 

„ 80, 1914 

1,000,000 

50,000 

60,000 


sterling Bills. — The following table shows the details of the weekly allotments since the 
reverse remittances were first offered. — cotUinued. 


January 7, 1915 
14,1915 


F(‘bruary 4,1015 
,, ■ 11,1915 


17, 1915 
L '4, 1915 


10.1915 
,, 2.1,1915 

30.1915 
0, 1915 

„ 12,1915 

„ 20,1915 

Sv'pt-oml>er 3, 1915 

„ 13,1915 

„ 24,1916 

0 » 

7 1,1915 

ii 

7,1915 


1 , 000,000 

1 , 000,000 

1,000,000 

1 . 000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000.000 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 
1 ,000,000 

1 , 000,000 
1 ,000,000 

1 .000,000 
1,000,000 

1 .000,000 
1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1.000.000 

1,000,000 

1 ,000.000 
1,000,000 

1 .000,000 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1 ,000.000 

1 ,000,000 

1 .000,000 

1 .000,000 

1.1100, 000 

1.000. 000 

1 .000. 000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


100,000 

200,000 

100,000 

200,000 

190,000 

1 f .5,000 

190.000 

1 55.000 

100,000 

,075,000 

160,000 

1,000,000 

521.000 

624,000 

850,000 

850,000 

843,000 

843.000 

455,000 

455,000 

345,000 

345,000 

16,000 

15,000 

50,000 

6 U ,000 



heads of KEVE5UE. | 1908-9. 1909-10. 1910-11. 1911-12. | 1912-13, | 1913-14. 1914-15, 1916-18. 
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Financial Statistics. 




Eauwats : ■ I * ! 

State Bailways (Gross Receipts) 26,799,888 28,923,931' 30,629,756; 33,579,129 36,680,364 37,546,133 36,105,107, 37,702,200 


Financial Statistics 




The Currency 

The Boyal Commisalon on Indian Currency | 
and Finance was appointed in April 1013. in 
order to inquire into certain questions amlng 
out of the management of the Indian currency 
system and the control of Indian finance. For 
some years, and particularly since the American 
crisis of 1907, when the Indian currency system 
was severely tried, much criticism had been 
levelled against the manner in which the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Fowler Committee of 
189B had boon developed, and against the 
extent to which Indian funds and reserves 
had been drawn to Tondon. Those criticisms 
were brought to a head when strong complaint 
was made in Parliament of the agency through 
which large purchases of silver were made 
for the Government of India In 1912. 

It was to settle these issues that the Commis- 
sion was appointed, and it took evidence 
throughout the latter part of the year 1913. 

The Report.-’ The report was dated Febniary 
24th, 1914, gome delay occurring through the 
necessity of referring It to Sir Uenry Chalmers, 
who had taken up his post as Governor of 
Ceylon, and Sir Shapurji Broacha, who had been 
obliged to return to Bombay on account of the 
severe financial crisis consequent on the failure 
of certain of the Bwad('Bl\l banks. The report was 
ong and detailed, so the Commission furnished a 
summary of It, w)iich condensed their opinions 
nnd rccomraondations In the following pass vges: — 

1. The establishment of the exchange value 
of the rupee on a stable basis has been 
nnd is of the first importance to India. 

2 The measures adoptc<l for the maintenance 
of the exchan«(' value of the rupee have 
been necessarily nnd rightly rather sup- 
nlomontary to. than in all respects directly 
in pursuance of, the roeommendatloua of 
the Committee of 1898. 

3. These measures worked well in the crisW of 

1907-08, the only occasion upon which 
they have been severely tostod Idtlierto. 

4. The time has now’ arrival for a reconsidera- 

tion of the ultimate goal of the Indian 
Currency system. The belief of the Cora- 
lulttoe of 181)8 w’as that a Gold Currency 
In active circulation is an essential condi- 
tion of the malntenanoo of the Gold 
Htandard in India, but the lilstory of the 
last 15 years show's that the Gold Stan- 
dard lias been firmly secured without this 
condition. 

5. It would not be to India’s advantAge to 

encourage au increased use of gefid In 
the Internal circulation. 

«. Tlio people of India neither dtjslre nor need 
any considerable amount of gold for cir- 
culation as currency, and the currency 
most generally suitable for the internal 
needs of India consists of rupees and 
notes. 

7. A mint for the coinage of gold Is not needed 
forpoxposes of currency or exchange, but 
{ if Indian sentiment genuinely demands 
it and the Oovemment of India are pre^ 


Commission. 


pared to incur the expense, there is to 
objection in principle to its establishment 
either from the Indian or from the Impe- 
rial standpoint : provided that the coin 
minted is the sovereign (or the half-sover* 
eign) ; and it is pre-eminently a question 
in which Indian sentiment should prevail. 

8. If a mint for the coinage of gold is not 
established, refined gold should be 
received at the Bombay Mint in ex- 
change for currency. 

9 The Government should continue to aim 
at giving the people the form of currency 
which they demand, whether rupees, notes 
or gold, but the use of notes should be 
encouraged. 

10. The essential point is that this Internal 
currency should be supported for exchange 
purposes by a thoroughly adequate rcsorvo 
of gold and gt('rling. 

11. Ko limit can at present be fixed to the 
amount up to which the Gold Standard 
Kesorve should be accumulated. 

12. The profits on coinage cf rupees should 
for the present continue to be on'dited 
exclusively to the llescrvo. 

13. A much larger proportion of the Eeservo 
should be held in actual gold. By an ex- 
ebango of ossc'ts between this Eeservo 
nnd the Pap- r Currency Reserve, a total 
of about £10,000,000 In gold can be at 
once secured. This totitl should be raised 
as opportunity offers to .£15,000,000 and 
IheriMifk'r the authorities should aim at 
keeping one-half of the total Eeserve in 
actual gold. 

14. The Indian branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve in which rap es are now held 
should be abolished, the rupee's being 
handed ovrr to the Paper Currency Re- 
B<5rvo In exchange for gold. 

15. The proper place for Uie location of the 
w'hole of the Gold Standard Reserve is 
Londoj). 

16. The Government aiiould defiuiU'ly under- 
take to sell bills In India on London at 
the rate of Is. 3 29-32d. per rupee when- 
ever c.alled upon to do so. 

17. The Paper Currency system of India should 

be made more elastic. The fiduciary 
portion of the note issue should be In- 
creased at once from 14 crorea to 20 
crores, and thereafter fixed at a maximum 
of the amount of notes held by Govern- 
ment in the Reserve Treasuries plus one- 
third of the net circulation, and Gie 
Government should take power to make 
temporary Investments or loans from the 
fiduciary portion within this maximum 
in India and in London, as an alttf native 
to investment in permanent securltlea. 

18. We recommend tlie immediate univeriaU* 
sation of the 500 rupee note and the 
increase of the facUitlea for U^e enoMtt* 
meqt of notes. 



The Currency Commission, 


19. Tiie aggregate balances in India and Lon* 
don in recent years have been unusually 
large. This has been due mainly, though 
not entirely, to accidental causes and to 
the exceptional prosperity of India. 

20 Caution is justifiable In framing Budgets 
in India, but has been carried rather fur- 
ther than was necessary in recent years. 

21 . A change in the date of the commencement 
of the financial year from tlie 1st April to 
the 1st November or the Ift January 
would probably enable the Government 
of India to frame more accurate Budgets. 
Such a change would also enable the 
India Office to fix the amount of their 
borrowing m London with closer regard 
to iraraccliato needs. We commend this 
proposal for favouraiile consideration. 

22. The practice of transferring revenu'' sur* 
pluses to London to be used in avoiding 
or reducing fresh borrowings for capital 
exp 'nditure has been thoioughly justified 
in the interest of India, and the Secretary 
of State has made good use, lor this pur- 

ose or for actual reduction of debt, ol the 
alances from time to time accumulated 
in his hands. 

23. But the recommendations which we 
make as regards loans by Government in 
India may lead to a revision of the occa- 
sions though not of the extent, of tians- 
ters of money to London. 

24. The Independent 'Tieaaury system of the 
Indian Govermueut is not an ideal one. 
It is partly responsible for the stringency 
whicli recurs annually iu the Indian 
money markets. 

2j. We recommend that the Government ul 
India should make a regular practice 
of granting loans to the Pr<'sidcncy Banks 
from their surplus balances in India 
against security on terms to be negotiat- 
ed with the Presidency Banks. 

2<3. In deciding upon the location of surplus 
balances, the Govcrninoiit of India and 
the Secretary of State should act In con- 
sultation, and, while the transmission ol 
tlie necessary funds to London at favour- 
able rates of exchange is the first eon- 
>-ldcration, flie authority should havi re- 
gard to all tlie factors including the 
liossibility of utilising surplus balances 
for loans m India. 

27. In carrying out tliese recommendations, 
tlie authorities should proceed tenta- 
tively and witii caution. 

28. We recommend that the amount of the 
annual rupee loans in India should be 
increased as much as possible. The 
figures of recent loans appear to have 
been somewhat over cautious. We cal- 
attention to the questions of reia.ving 
present regulations in regard to endorse- 
ments on rupee paper and of creating new 
forms of securities. 

29. The Secretary of State sells Council Drafts, 
not for the convenience of trade, but to 
provide the funds needed in London to 
meet the reqolremente of the Secretary of 
State on India’s behalf. 


ill 


30. The India Office perhaps sold Council 
Drafts unnecessarily at very low rates on 
occasions when the London balance was 
in no need of replenishment, but we do 
not recommend any restrictions uf>on 
the absolute discretion of the Secretary 
of State as to the amount of drafts sold 
oi the rate at wlileh they are sold, pro- 
vided that It is witliln tlie gold points. 
The amount and occasion of sales should 
be fixed with reference to the urgency of 
the Government’s remilremeiits a id the 
rate of excliange obtainable, whether 
tlie drafts are against Treasury balances 
or against the Beserves. 

31. There has been some excess of caution In 
the renewal of debt by the India Offiv i 
dunng leccnt years. 

32 The system of placing portions of the 
India Office balance out on short loan 
Mith approviHi borrowers in the city of 
liOndon is on the wliole well managed, 
but we draw atti'ntion to— 

(а) The term for which loans arc made. 

(б) The desirability of giving greater publi- 

city to the metliods by wliich admission 
IS gained to tlie list of approved bor- 
rowers. 

(c) Some defects in the list of approved 
securities and especially its narrow 
range. 

33. Tlicre is no ground for the suggestion that 
the City members of the Secretary of 
State’s Council showed any kind of favo- 
uiitisin in placing on deposit with certain 
banks, with the directorates of whicli 
they were connected, a part of the India 
Office balance at a time when it was too 
large to be placed entirely with the ap- 
proved borrowers. But we call the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Stale to tlie de- 
sirability of avoiding as far as possible ail 
occasion for such criticism, though it may 
bo founded on prejudice and ignorance 
of the facts. 

34. We observe that in our opinion tlio time 
has come for a general review of the re- 
lations of the India Office to the Bank of 
England. 

35. The working of the present arrangements 
for the remuneration of tlio Secretary 
o^ Stvte’s broker should be watched, and 
if necessary they bhould be revised. 

30. We record our high opinion of the way in 
which tlio permanent staff, both in India 
and in Loudon, have performed the com- 
plicated and difficult financial duti'^s 
placed upon them. 

37 . Wc recommend a continuance of a Finance 
Committee of Coimcil as providing the 
machinery most suitable for the work 
required. 

38. The Finance Committee should. If pos- 
sible, contain three membeni with fi^n- 
clal experience, representing— 

(a) Indian Official Finance. 

(^) Indian Banking and Commerce. 

( ( ;Tlie London Mcmey Market. 
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The Currency Commisdcti. 


In any case there should he at least 
one member with Indian financial 
experience. The absence of any re- 
presentative of Indian finance on 
tile Comralttee since 1911 has re- 
sulted in giving} undue prominence 
to the representation of London City 
experience. 

80. Wliilc we suggest that the cliangcs recent- 
ly proposed and now under discussion in 
the constitution of the India Council may 
require some modification in order to pro- 
vide for the continuance of a Finance 
Committee of Council, we are in sympathy 
w’ith the desire for expediting financial 
business, which is one of the objects in 
view. 

40 , The present arrangement under which 
the Assistant Under Secretary of State, 
having financial experience, Is abie to 
share with the Financlai Secretary the 
responsibility for financial business in tlie 
India Office has many advantages For 
the future we recommend that either (1). 
the Under Secretary or Assistant Under 
Secretary of State should have financial 
experience ai at present, or (2) there 
should bo two Assistant Under Secre- 
taries, of whom one should have financial 
experience. 

41 . Wc are not in a position to report cither 
for or agednst tlio establishment of a State 
or Central Bank, but we regard the sub- 
ject os one which deserves early and care- 
ful consideration, and suggests the ap- 
pointment of a small expert committee 
to examine the whole question in India, 
and either to pronounce against the pro- 
posal or to work out in full detail a 
concrete scheme capable of Immediate 
adoption. 

A Note of Dissent.— The report was signed 
by Sir James Begbie subject to a note of dissent. 
In this ho pointed out that the currency policy 
directed to the attainment of stability in the 
exchange value of the rupee by moans of gold 
reserves coIlecUxl from the profits realised ou the 
coinage of rupees had brought into existence an 
extensive token currency, wlilch w is not .v 
desirable form of ourr.’ncy for a country which 
absorbs gold on a very large scale. Sir James 
Begbie therefore held the view, 

** That the true lino of advance for the cur 
Tonoy policy is to discourage an extension of tiio 
token currency by providing Increased faciIitl«M 
for the distribution of gold whou further increases 
in the currency become necessary. Tliese greater 
fadUtios should, 1 consider, include the issue of 
gold odus from an Indian mint of a value more 
suitable for general currency use than Uie sover- 
eign and half-sovereign, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the distribution of gold when, as Is frequently 
the case, ttie balance of trade is strong In India's 
favour and gold arrives in considerable quanti- 


ties. I also think that supplies of gdd coins 
should be laid down in the up-oountry distxiott 
with the object of giving the general publio 
effective opportunities of obtaining gold coins. 

Action on the report as a whde hsP 
been defened until after the terminatloh 
of tile war— indeed it is doubtful if any sort 
of general pronouncement will be made on the 
report, b'^cause of the great changes effected 
by the war — partial action has been taken in 
order to m‘et immediate necessities. Thus 
in 1914 tlic silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve was abolished, the rupees held in that 
reserve being exchanged for an equivalent in 
gold take!\ from the Paper Currency Reserve. 
The Gold Standard Reserve — it is sometimes 
calk'd the Gold R'serve Fund — now consists 
ontin'ly of gold and gold securltlog. In 1914 
a Notification was issued guaranteeing to issue 
sterling drafts on the Secretary of State in 
Ixindoii— these are called for convenience 
Rf'verse Councils— gold export point on 
demand. The extent of this demand will be 
found in the section dealing with the Paper 
Currency and the Gold Standard Reserve 
fsee ante). Another Important step was taken 
by the Secretary of State when he announced 
that he had exchanged the Consol holding in the 
Gold Standard Reserve for the new four and a 
half per cent. loan. The official communique 
said; — "the Secretary of State has converted 
the entire holdings of Consols in the Gold 
Standard Reserve amounting to £3,266,391 
into stock of the now war loan to the value of 
£2,177,694. This has been done partly by the 
acquisition of eonvei-slon rights from the public 
and to a smaller extent by a direct tender for 
the new loan." In the autumn of 1914, when 
tlicrc seemed to be evc'ry likelihood of a com 
plete break in the prie.e of cotton unless special 
steps were taken to enable holders to carry the 
crop, the Government of India stiffened the 
money market by offering the Presidency Banks 
loans from the Paper Currency Reserve In order 
to assist in the financing of threatened trades. 
Tills help was not needed, because cotton re- 
covered it- value with surprising celerity, and 
tliore lias been a burplus, rather than a defi- 
ciency of money. Th(' invested portion of the 
Paper Currency Rcser'^e has been increased. 
The question of a State Bank is in abeyanoc. 
When the scheme was first mooted its reception 
was generally hostile. It was Impossible to sec 
how tile interests of the three Presidency Banks 
and of tile large Joint Stock and Bxdiaago 
Banks could be reooncih'd with a great State 
institution. Since then there has been a certain 
^'vulsion of feeling, though opinion is still 
nicely divided, and there arc many who, whilst 
not hostile to a State Bank perse, arc inclined 
to tlilnk tliat Government can be of more 
assiatanoc in time of crisis by remaining outside 
banking and placing its resources at the dispoeal 
of the market through the Presidency Banks iu 
time of pres'iure. 




The Bailways.* 


the hisloty of Indian BAilways very closely 
reflects the financial vlohsitadea of the country. 
Itot for some time after the establishment of 
Railways in Eosland was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three ex^ri- 
montal lines were sanctioned in 1845. Tliese 
wore from Calcutta to Ranisan] (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway; Bombay to Kalyan 
(33) /nilcs. Great Indian Peninsula Railway; 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great 
minute of J853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great socUU, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
•inking the Presidencies with each other and 
tile inland regions with the principal ports. 
I'his rea.sonlng commended Itself to the Dl 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there ivas no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on w'hose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 6,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 mllllouB. These companies were (1) 
The East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula; (3) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India ; (5) the EaHeni Bengal : 
(6) the Indian Branch, now the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway; (7> the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged In the North 
Weatern State Railway ; (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway, 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Pailway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle In the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, ooupled with the 
free grant of all the land requir^ ; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
Interest charges were calculated at 22<f to the 
rupee; the Railways wcie to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efliclency of the administration, the mobllfty 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profita sufficient to meet tlie guaranteed 
Interest. Borne critics attributed this to the 
nniieoei»fatlly high standard of construction 
adooted. naia to the engineers' ignorance of 
(oei»l ooQditkmr* the result was mat by 1869 
the deftelt mi (be Railway budg^ was Rs. 166} 
whluu Bedktng for some more economical 
m^liod of ooBstrootlooi the Oovemmeot 
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adored sanctlcn to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the puriiose, the metre gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment liad therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87), 
the Southern Maratha (1882), and the Assam- 
Bengal (1891) were constnif’tcd under guaran- 
tee, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 
Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted .—the Nilgirl, the Dolhl-Umballa- 
ICalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. 'I’he first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater Inr- 
portanco was taken when Native States 
were Invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam's Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the brooil gauge ; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad gauge, 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period of financial case. It was broken by 
the fall In exchange and the costly Hoes built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Charaan with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Hamai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; It is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This Induced the fourth period — the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 pot 
cent, of the gross earnings. Under these eon- 
ditiona, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsl 
Light Railway, on the two feet six Inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebaU 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks, 
they were revised in 1696 to provide tot an 


* The Railway Admiulstiatlon Report lor 1916-16 was not available at the date ol 
going to press. 
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ubioJut-e guarantee of 8 per cent, with u share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their o^vn net earnings, the total being 
limited to 31 per cent, on the capital outlav. 
Under these ticnns, a cousideiable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitiarily exacted. 
As these terras did not at first attain tlieir 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in thi? rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to per cent and of rebate from 
si to & per cent, with equal division of surphis 
profits over 6 per cent, in both cases. At last 
the requirements of the matket were met, ami 
there has since been a mild boom in feeder 
railway construe! Ion and the stock of all the 
sound companies promoted stands at a sub- 
stantial premium. 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was In progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly Increa'tul 
tlio traffic, both passenger and goods. TTi(> 
failing in of the original conlracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of iuigatloii In tlie 
Punjab and Sind transformed the Nortii-Wcst- 
orn State llailM'ay. Owing to the luirden of 
maintaUilng the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Jlailvvay In India—thc 
scapegoat of tlie critics who piotesled against 
the unwisdom of eonstiucting railway-^ fioin 
borrowed capital. Jhit wltli the completion 
of the Chouab and Jhclum Canals, tlic North- 
Western became one of the gieat gram lines 
of tlie world, cliokcd Mdtli truffle at ceitaln 
seasons of tlie year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1000 tlic railways for the 
first time showed a small g.iin to the Stale. 
In succeeding ycais the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In tlio four yeais ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 milhoua a year 
In the following year t hero was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a groat fulling off in receipts just 
when working expenses were lisliig, owing 
to the genoial Increase lii price?. Instead of a 
profit, there was a dofloit of £1,240,000 in tlie 
railway accounts for 190S-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily In- 
creased. For the year ended March 1913 this 
gain amounted to £5*49 millions (Rs. 823 lakhs). 
Although In a country like India, where the 
finances are mainly depemli'iit upon tlio cha- 
racter of the monsoon, the railway revenue 
must fluctuate, there is no reason to anticipate 
a further deficit, but every ground for hoping 
that the railway profits will fill the vacuum 
In the Indian revenues caused by the cessation | 
of the opium trade with China. 

Contracts Revised. 

A very important factor In this changed 
position is the revision of tlic orighial con- 
tracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
ooostruotod. The five per cent, dividend, 
fuaranteod at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yetrly settlements made these companies 
a^raln on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 


to fall in was tlie East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the (iovemment exercised their light of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the purcliase-moncy 
111 the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line , but It was re- 
leased to the Company whicli actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909, after meeting all charges, 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
on all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
of purchase, a dear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy* four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into roceipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2,700 000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital ol sixty to seventy 
luilllous sterling. No otlier railw^ay shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a lich country by an 
easy line, It possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these facto) s, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount wliieh must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period when the 
levenuo did not meet tlie Interest charges. 
According to one estimate It should bo £50 mil- 
lions. But even if that figure he taken, 
Government haA e a magnifleeut asset in tlicir 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a corrchponding 
cliaiige in Indian Railw’ay policy. Up to 
1900 tlie great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad gauge route from 'Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Bajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad gauge route from Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but chiefly for strategic purposes. 
The poor comraorcial prospects of the line 
and tlie opposition of the Rao of Cutch to any 
through lino in his territories, keep this scheme 
in the background. There does not exist any 
through rail connection between India and 
Burma, altliougli several routes liave been 
surveyed the mountainous character of the 
region to bo traversed, and the easy means 
of communication with Burma by sea, rob 
this scheme of any living importance. Further 
Survey work was undertaken in November 1914, 
the tluree routes to bo surveyed being the coast 
route, tiie Manipur route, and the Hukong valley 
route. Tlie metre gauge systems of Northern and 
Southern India must also bo connected and 
Karachi given direct broad-gauge connection 
with Delhi, a project that is now under 
investigation. But these works are subordi- 
nate to the necessity for bringing the open 
lines up to their IraCRo requir^ents and 
providing them with feeders. The sudden In^ 
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cre&se in the trade ot India found the main 
linen totally unprepared. Costly works were 
necessary to double lines, Improve the equip- 
ment, provide new and better yards and 
terminal facilities and to increase the rolling 
stock. Consequently the demands on the 
open lines have altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
raiiway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in Tendon, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could bo remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction ill India was limited only liy the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum cannot alw'ays 
be provided. 

Government Control. 

As tlic original contracts carried a definite 
GoAmmment guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines w'ore open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to tlic Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised, it lieeame 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in lttOl-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organisation and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system siiould be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two membeis with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 100.5. 
The Board w out .side, but subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it is represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepares the railway programme of 
expenditure and con.slders the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its adniinistratlvc duties include the constiiic- 
f lon of new lines by State agency, tlie carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, the control 
and promotion of the staff on State lines, and 
the general supervision over the working and 
expenditure of the Company’s lines. Two minor 
changes have taken place since tlie constitu- 
tion of the Railway Board. In 1908 , to 
meet tlie complaint tliat fdie Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry*, tlie powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
RWto the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the] 
v^roy ; he usually sits in the Imperial Legis- 1 
UUve Council as the representative of the Rail- i 
In 1912 In consequence of oom- 
plalnts Of the excessive Interference of the 
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^ Board with the Companies, an Informal mission 
I was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. The constitution of the Board is 
now undergoing further inquiry, and the 
development generally favoured In the establish- 
ment of a Railway Member of the Viceroy's 
Expcutlvo Council. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London. They are 
represented in India by an Agent, who has 
under him a Traffic Manager, a Chief Engi- 
neer, a Locomotive Superintendent,* a Store- 
keeper, a I’olic© Superintendent, (who Is ap- 
pointed by Government), and an Auditor, 
The State Railways are similarly organised. 

Clearing House. 

Proposals have several times been made 
for tile establishment of a Clearing House 
but the distances are too great. The work 
which would ordinal ily be done bv the Clearing 
House IS done by the Audit Office of each 
Railway. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
(’omestic questions, the Railway Conference 
\»a3 in.stitutod in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
under tlie title of tlie Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a Pre.sldent from 
amongst tlie members, and it has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feot 
six inches. When construction was Btart.ed 
the broad gauge scliooi was strong, and It was 
thought advisable to have a broad gauge In 
order to resist the iiifluenec of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopt etl 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines liad cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre gauge of 
3 feet 3J indies was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting tlie metric system 
for India w'as in the air. TTie original intention 
was to make the metre gauge lines provisional; 
they were to bo converted into broatl gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified It ; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded witli surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve tlie carrying power 
of the metre gauge lines than to convert them 
to tlie broad gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, wheie the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were improved and they become a permanent 
feature in the railway system, Now there 
is a great metre gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with tlie Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war. Another System In Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These arc not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa by w'ay 
of the Nizam's Hyderabad-Godaverl Railway, 
cannot bo long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre gauge. Since the opening 
of the BarsI line. Illustrating the capacity of 
the two feet six Inch gauge; there has been 
developed a tendency to construct feeders (Mq 
this rather than on the metre gguge. 
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Railway Results. 


STATISTICAL POSITION. 


In the report on the administration (A the 
In^an railways ior the year 1914<15 an important 
de^rture is made. The whole history of the 
Indian railway system Is reviewed, and the 
prooese which led to Its evolution In expounded. 
The difference between State-owned and State- 
managed lines, between State-owned and com- 
pany managed lines, and b. tween private linrs 
and those constructed under Branch Line t(‘rmg Is 
eXlriialned. This history is to be Included In all 
subsequent reports, and should be studied by 
those who are In need of further Information 
In the details of the Indian system. 

Capital. — The actual capital outlay (booked 
cost) on linos in wlilch tlic State is financially 
Interested (excluding luemia for the purchase 
of Companies’ lines) from the commencement 
of operations on all lines open at the close of the 
year 1914-16 amounted to Its. 4, 61, 89* 79 lakhs 
and on lines then under construction to Ks. 
8,08*19 lakhs. In addition Ils. 91 37 lakhs 
were expended on miscellaneous items. The 


total outlay thus amounted to Es. 4,65,80*35 
lakhs. 

The actual expenditure during 1914-15, 
amounted to Its. 17,16 lakhs, distributed as 
follows 

Es. 

Open Hues, including suspense .. 0.71,93,005 

New Lines 1,34,81,000 

lloIIIng Stock 9,07,99,000 


Total .. 17,14,7.1,000 

Results of Working. 

The financial result of the working of the 
State Railways during the year 1914-15 is a 
return of Es. 483 lakhs. Out of this a sum of 
Es. 150 lakhs (£1,002 thousand) was expended 
In the form of annuity payments in redemption 
of capital. 


Yield Per Cent. 

The gross earnings of all Indian railways during the year 1914-15 amounted In round figures to 
Es. 6,042*01 lakhs, compared with Es. 0,358*66 lakhs In 1913-14, being a decrease of Es. 3165*6 
while the working expanses were only Es. 18*84 lakhs less than In 1913-14. The net earning 
amounted to Ea. 2 707*91 lakhs against Es. 3 005* 62 lakhs «n 1913-14 or a doorcase of Es. 297*71 
iakhi). Those net earnings yielded a return on the capital outlay (Es. 51,922*13 lakhs) on open 
lines, i.e., on mileage earning revenue, of 5* 33 per cent., as compared with 0* 19 per cent,, In 1913-14. 
The corresponding actual return per c''nt. for the previous years Is compared as follows : — 
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Percentage of Expenses. 

The following diagram shows graphically the ratio of aggregate revenue expenditure to gross 
receipts of State lines, worked by the state and Companies, for the past ten years : — 
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Passenger Earnings. 

The number of passengers carried and the earnings therefrom are compared in the next diagram 



Tlic docroaacin the pahsonger traffic during the year under review was chielly due to tholffcCt 
of tile war upon trade and to the absence of tourists and military oflicers from tlie country. But 
for the o|)ening of new railways and the movement of troojis cons('quent on the war, this docmase 
would have been still greater. 


Goods Traffic. 

Atilinllarcomparibonofthctonnagcof, and earnings from, goods traffic is affoidcd by the fol- 
lowing diagram: — 



The laraelaUtag oflin (he eacahigsfioin gooda traffic, wfaieb was not aeoompanied by s < 
napondint deerasae In the qnanittf essiied* was nciaeiwy due to the lov-f»(cd eonnnodiilef 
ocMg sad pida patM) Moled and to the war ana fsBdiie eon^^ 
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Railway Mileage. 


Mileage. — ^During tho year 1914>1 5, 645*70 miles of railway were opened to traffic, bringing 
the total mileage open (after allowing for minor corrections due to realignments, etc.) up to 32,286 
miles The additional mileage was made up as follows : — 
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231-09 

51*50 
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Total 


Fortliosocond year in succession tlie mileage on the gang*' opi'ned to traffic during tin* year 

exceeds that on any other gauge. For the first time in the history of Indian railways tlie mileage 
of railways which have been completed by Comi)unie8 who have obtained concessions on rebate 
terms exceeds the mileage of railways which have been financed by any other otic nu thod and hav(' 
been opened during the year. Of the total mileag(> of 237 finan(‘«d nndcT these terms 210 miles 
have been constructed with money raised in India, 

Ten Years’ Progress, — The progress made during the past ten years is summarised in the 
following table : — 
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Feeder Railways. — As noted in the intro- 
duotlon, efforts have been made to secure the 
participation of private capital in railway oon- 
struction in India under what are called the 
branch line terms. In 1010 more liberal terms 
were offered for this purpose, and private enter- 
prise was offered two alternative forms of 
assistance : — 

(1) A rebate paid by the parent line from 
Its net earnings from traffic brought to It by 
the feeder railway, sufficient to makeup 5 p<'V 
cent, on the paid up capital of the Branch Line 
Company: the liability of the main llao being, 
however, limited to the total of tlie net earn- 
ings from this traffic. 

(g) A Arm gnarantoo from Government of a 
per cent, return ou the paid up qaifital. lu 


certain cases, when the Brandi Line Company 
so desires, a guarantee may bo offered in res- 
pect of a portion of the capital of the Company, 
and a rebate in respect of the remainder 

During the year ending Mardi 1914, Bs. 224 
lakhs of c^rpltal were raised under the Branch 
bine terms for the construction of 341 miles of 
railway; while tin- lines similarly financed 
during the year under review aggregated 377 
miles and involved a total capital outlay of Ks. 
197i lakiis. Negotiations were, in addition, 
oonoluded, and coiicesgioiis granted for the 
ooustructiou of several other branch lines. 

Notwltlistandiug the effect which the out- 
break of war has exercised on the money market* 
three out of the eight lines included la the 
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ftdbedale were financed alter Its outbreak — a 
lact which testifies to the popularity of Compa- 
nies floated under the Branch Lhio terms. 
Additional evidence of thh popularity is fur- 
ni ihed by the fact that apart from the sclif*mos 
for which cono'ssioiis have actually b'cn grant- 
ed, there were under negotiation at the close 
of the year 1914-16 proposals for the construc- 
tion of 2,370 miles of railway on the 2'-0'' gauge, 
049 mil 8 on the metre-gauge, and 570 miles 
on the broad-gauge, or an aggregate of 3,595 
miles of railway, involving a total caplUl out- 
lay of nearly twenty cron's of ruj)ec.s, or up- 
wanls of thirteen millions stoiliiig 
But however attractive the Branch Line 
term^ of 1913 may have proved in resi)ect of 
the better developed provinces of India, it was 
ii cognised tliat in Assam, owing to iiu' undeve- 
loped “^tAtc of the country, furthiT inducements 
than tho->e held out by tire Branch Line terms 
were necessary if private capital was to be at- 
t -acted to railway projects, Jt was accordingly 
decid^-d that special terms siiould lx* offer<‘d 
tor the construction ot railways in that province 
and a Ib-solution was issued in January 1915 
which p rnrlttod the grant for a limited numbe r 
of year,- afte r opening of a railway to trafUer, 
of a provincial subsidy of 1 pe r c ut. by the 
4s,sam Administration In addition to tlio Im- 
jecrial guaranti'C of 3]^ per c^nt The number of 
proposals per tiie construction of feeder linos 
ill Assam, whietli liave lioen put forwaid siace 
the publication of this Ee-soliition, sliows that 
the value of this adelltionul concos Ion Is fully 
appre ciate d by tlu- pulilic 
District Boards : — Tlie part takeui by 
tile Jhstried Boards of tiic Madras T’reslde-ncy in 
tile d ‘velopiii'-jit of railway communication’s in 
the Presidency is well known Since tin* vcai 
18S4, District Boards in Madias liave been 
e inpowe-re d to lew a special cess not exceeding 
pies i>er niiiee of land r. venue, — the- piocecds 
of this c'-ss being re-se-rv’ed foi the eonctriicfloii 
of fen-d'T railways int-nde’d to el-ve-lop the di .- 
trlcts which finance and ou’ii them 

Tile Tanjore and Kistna Distiiet Board Ball- 
ways were- for some years the only oxampleg of 
line-s so constructed, but recently tlie example 
of those Boards have been followed la se-veral 
other parts of the rresld'-iicy. During the year 
Under rovle-w, the feillowlng lines w’cre under 
construction at the cost of local funds 

(1) Podanur-PoUachl (3'-3r) by tlie Dis- 

tiict Board of Coimbatore, 25 miles 
in length and Cbtiiuated to co»t it-. 
IH lakhs. 

(2) Tenali-Ilepalli Railway (6'-6'0 by the Dis- 

trict Board of Guntur, 23 miles In 
length and estimated at Es 14 lakhs. 

(3) Nldamangalam MannargudI and Tiriit- 

tumlpundl-Vedaraniem Railways (S'. 
35 ") by the Tanjore District Board, 
liaving a combined mileage of 31 J and 
being estimated to cost approximate ly 
Rs. 20 laklis. 

For various reasons, no new Dis^trict Board 
Railways were actually sanctioned during the 
year, but at Its dose negotiations were In pro- 
In oonnection with a number of important 
schemes, which It was hoped would shortly 
materialise. 


To encourage District Board enterprise In 
other parts of India, pc'rmisslon to legislate 
for the levy of a railway cess was extended 
during 1913 to all Local Governments desiring 
to Introduce such legislation, but It will proba- 
bly bo some years before any of tlio Local ^ards 
in tlv-se provinces have accumulated sufficient 
funds to comm-uice the construction of branch 
railway-. 

Accidents. — The total number of persons 
of ail classes kilh-d by causes bevoiid their 
control was 76 agaln->t 117 and the number 
injured 329 against 270 in tlie previous year. 
Out of a total of 451 .09 millions again d. 
466*0 millions of pa^sengi rs tiaveillng, and of 
16.022 85 millions of mih s against 16,612*68 
millions of milis travelltd, 16 passengers wore 
killed and 140 injtirfd against 58 killed and 
104 iiijun-d in the pievious year This gives 
an average of one f.ital casually in 28*19 
niillions agaln.st one in 8 04 millions of is r- 
S 0118 travelling and an avtiage of one lii 
1,001*43 millions aguinst one in 286 142 
iiiiMions of miles tiavelled in 1914-15 
and 1913-14 rc^peellvelj . Tills diminution 
in tile number of fatalitli s fannot, liowever, be 
attributed to any decrca-e In tlie number of 
accidents In the previous year aii unusually 
large number of persons were killed: two acrl- 
dents alone causing tin- diatli of 50 persons. 

The following are paiileiilars of the 
more serious train aeoidt-nts: — 

A pa-s*enger train running tlirough Sambliu 
station on the Nortb-Westi-rn Railway, on the 
I *20111 Nov(-mber 1914, was pulled up by the 
driver in order to olitain permission to proceed 
j to the next station. 'LMis “ is-rrnit” sliould have 
i been in the pouch which Is picked up mcclia- 
; niealiy by the engine whdi a train dor-snot stop 
1 at a station, but was ml -sing on this occasion. 

' After some delay eaiKed by the Assistant Sta- 
tion Mast(-r misdating a second “iKTmIt*’ the 
train was backed and drawn up about the o(-ntre 
of the station, and while standing on this posi- 
tion was run into from bdiind by a mail train 
which was following Three vehicles were 
wn eked and 8 persons killed and 25 injured by 
tlic collision. 

Tile case was tlu- subject of departmental en- 
quiry as a result of wbioli the accident was at- 
tributed to the action of the Assistant Station 
.Ma^bT in lowering the signals for the mall train 
In contravention of the rules and so allowing 
that train to enter the station before the line 
on which it was to be rec -Ived was clear. Tlie 
.\ssi''tant Station Masb r was subsequently pro- 
secuted, convict! d and sentenced to 2 years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200. 

A goods train wlille ascending tlie gradient 
passing tlirough a tunnel near Igatpuri station 
on the Ghat section of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway on the 15th October 1914, parted 
between the 2iid and 3rd vehicles from the lead- 
ing engine and the rear portion ran back towards 
Tnul Ghat Rever.-^ing station where it collided 
with a down goods train standing outflde the 
station, owing to the points leading to No. 8 
oatoli siding, which Is provided for such a con* 
tingcncy, being held over by the pointsman for 
the down main line. Instead of being alloireo to 
remain in their normal position for the cat<h 
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•kUng. Eii^t iftUway sorvanto were killed and 
twenijr-two Injmed. 

TwoftnglneB were working the train which was 
fitted automatic vacuum brakes. Gou* 
Blderable trouble had been experienced In haul- 
ingthe tra^ up the gradient owing to the engine ' 
in rear slipping and tiie train had on one ocea - 1 
sion oome to a stand in a tunnel situated lower | 
down than the one in whicli it subsequently ' 
parted, owing to the vacuum brake coiuiectlng 
nose-pipe between two velilcles coming un- 1 
coupled. In restarting the train the staff had ; 
neglected to restore tills connection and con- j 
sequently when the train parted in the tunnel 
further up by the breakage of a drawbar, the rear 
portion ran backward down the grade and could 
not be controlled owing to the. vacuum brake | 
having been rend('rcd inoperative after the first j 
stoppage. 

The staff at fault were dealt with department- 
idly. 

The question as to the best arrangement of 
the catch siding points so as to obviate a re- 
currence of the Idnd is still under investigation. 


An up Baraboni Pilot collided with a down 
Baraboni Pilot between Ondal and Sonachora 
stations, on the East Indian Hallway, on the 4th 
April 1914, resulting in the deatli of three rail- 
way servants IneJudlng the driver who was pri- 
marily responsible for the accident, and in- 
juries to eight other railway servants. The 
rolling-stock was also oousidorably damaged. 
The accident was due to the driver of the down 
Baraboni Pilot having started with a wrongline 
clear. The Assistant Station Master of Sona- 
ohora was also rosiwnslble for the accident 
inasmuch as he failed to give proper Instructions 
as to the train for which tiie line clear was In- 
tended, or to ensure that his instructions were 
fully understood and properly carried out, as 
required by the rules. 

The aocidt'iit would have been averted, had 
the Assistant Station Master sent Immediate 
warning to Ondal Junction cabin when he dis- 
covered that tile down Baraboni Pilot had left 
with a wrong lino clear. The staff ut fault were 
departmen tally punished. 

On the 21st May 1914, two third class carriagi^s 
of an up mixed train caught fire between Shedbal 
and MlraJ stations, on the Poona Branch of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. The 
train was brouglit to a stand and It was found 
that an Indian woman and a child, who had 
shut themselves up in the lavatory in the front 
carriage, had b<‘en burnt to death, and that out 
Of the ten passengers who had jumped from the 
carriages, whilst the train was in motion, five 
had rooeived slight and five serious injuries. 
The two carriages were burnt to tlio under- 
frames and, as the fire was burning too fiercely 
to be extinguished, the train was divided and 
^ burning vehicles isolated. It is believed 
that the carriages were set on fin* by a lighted 
cigarette being dropped by one of the passoi- 
nrs into a window slot which was open at the 
bottom and to the oiirnmt of air p^ing up- 
wards between the Inner and outerlinings of the 
window and fanning the burning cigarette end 
into a flame. 

To prevent similar accidents in future it has 
bv'en suggested to Railway Admlnistratlmi 


that some form of fire extinguishers be carried 
in the brake vans of mixed trains and that the 
bottom of window wells, which are left open in 
certain carriages in order that articles dropp^ 
into the window slot might ordlnanly fall on to 
the floor of the carriage be closed. 

The Ceylon Boat Mail collided with a goods 
special near Samudram station on the South 
Indian Railway, on the 26th May 1914. An 
employee of the Railway, who was travelling 
in the rear brake-van of the goods train, wa.s 
slightly Injured: but the damage to rolling 
stock especially In the case of the goods train 
was considerable. 

A storm the night before had blown down trees 
which had damaged tiie wires connecting the 
block instruments. Tliis had necessitated the 
suspension of the ordinary method of working 
trains on the Absolute Block System and resort 
to the working of trains under special rules and 
regulations framed by the Company to meet 
such a contingency. Neglect by the station 
staff of certain precautions imposed by these 
regulations led to the admission into the same 
block section of the mail and the goods train 
from opposite directions simultaneously and a 
further neglect on the part of the driver of the 
goods train of precautions as to speed resulted 
In the collision. 

In Investigating the cause of the accident it 
was found that the rules and regulations framed 
by tlie Company for the working of trains dur- 
ing the failure of telegraphic communication 
left too much to the discretion of the staff, and 
It was consequently decided to revise the rules. 
The staff at fault were dealt with departmen t-- 
ally. 

Early on the morning of the 20tli November 
1914, a “ glancing” collision occurred at Koruk- 
kuppettai, a small station on the Miwlras and 
Southern Maliratta Railway, in the outskirts 
of Madras. 

Two goods trains had to cross at this place. 
Tile up train arrived first and entered the loop 
siding. The down train was tlien received on the 
platform a line : it was a long train and was 
brought to a stand bi'forethe rear brake-van had 
been drawn fully clear of the points. The fact of 
the points being fouled appears to have escaped 
notice and the up train was permitted to re- 
sume its journey towards Madras with the re- 
sult that the engine collided with the rear of 
the down train and derailed the last three vehi- 
cles on It. 

The Assistant Station Master, who was. In a 
great measure, responsible for the accident, was 
found dead under one of the wagons. The 
guard of tiie down train, who was equally res- 
ponsible, was prosecuted and sentenced to pay 
a fine of Its. 150, or in default, to undergo three 
months' rigorous imprisonment. 

Railway Staff. — The total number of ser^ 
vants in railway employ at the dose of the 
year was 600,116, of viiicb number 7,640 were 
Europeans, 10,345 Anglo-Indians, and 582»191 
Indians. Of the Europeans and Anglorindlaas, 
15,081 were enrolled as Volanteen. At the 
close of 1014-15, there were 10,fi<l4 childien aad 
10,168 amkreittloes and workmen atteadiiig the 
RaUwaySdwolf, 
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The Assam-Bengal Eallway, which is con- 
sli-ucted on the metre gauge, starts from Chltta- 
coii« and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam, It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company whose 
contract is terminable in 1921. The main line 
has an open mileage of 847-98. The total capital 
outlay is Rs. 1,624 lakhs, gross earnings 68 
lakhs, net earnings, 17 lakhs and the percentage 
of net earnings on the capital outlay 1’07. 
'J'ho loss to the State for 1914-15 was 
Ha. 34 ,01,928. 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Hallway was 
roust ructed on the metre gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other tlian free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tlrhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and Nortli-Wcstem Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Bajputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with 
tiie Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khati- 
har and the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway 
at Benares. The open mileage Is 2,027*12 
under construction or sanction 86*08, total 
2,002*20. The total capital outlay amounts 
to Hs. 991 lakhs, gross earnings 108 lakhs, 
net earnings Rs. 05 Lakhs and interest divided 
l»etwcen the Government and Company 
Ks. 68 lakhs ; percentage of total net income 
on capital outlay 095. Tirhut railway : Total 
capita) outlay Rs. 817 lakhs, gross earnings 
Rs. 95 lakhs, net earnings Rs. 58 lakhs, 
>/aln to tlic State Rs. 26 lakhs, and percentage 
0 72. 

Bengal'Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Chliatis- 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad 
gauge and extended It to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East/ Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to It end in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal fields and for a connection with the Branch 
or the East Indian Railway at Harlliarpur. 
Open mileage 2,727*85; under construction 
or sanctioned 283*23; total 8,01108. The 
total capital outlay is Rs. 4,021 lakhs, gross 
earnings Ks. 410 lakhs, net earnings 203 
lakhs, percentage of net earnings on capital 
outlay is 5*05. The gain to the State Is 47 lakhs. 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
wiw terminable In 1880, but the period was 
ext^dod to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
^vked cooditlonB. In 1885 the Bajputana 
Maiwa metre ^uge system of State railways 
was leased to toe Company and has since been 
moorpocsted in It On the opening of the 
Aagda-Huttra. giving broad gauge connec- 


tion through Eastern Bajputana with Delhi, 
the working was entrusted to tills Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in Apni 
1907 the purchase price was fixed at £11,686,581. 
The statistical working of the broad gauge 
shows a mileage of 996*30, the capital outlay 
2,441 lakhs, gross earnings 341 lakhs, not 
earnings 165 lakhs, percentage of not earnings 
on the capital outlay 0*76; gain to the 
State 45 lakhs. 

The metre gauge system of the Company 
shows a mileage of 1,815*64 ; total capital 
outlay 1,710 lakhs, gross earnings 286 lakhs, 
net earnings, 132 lakhs; percentage of net 
earnings on the capital outlay 7*7; gain to 
the State 75 lakhs. 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have bet-n surveyed 
there is little prospect of Its being connected 
with the Railway system of India on account 
of the difficult and sparsely populated country 
which intervenes. It was commenced as a 
State Railway and transferred In 1896 to a 
Company under a guarantee. The mileage 
is 1,341*85, total capital outlay Rs. 1,772 lakhs, 
gross earnings 216 lakhs, net earnings On 
lakhs ; percentage of net earnings on the capi- 
tal outlay 5 * 34, gain to the State 21 lakhs. Bur- 
ma extensiouB have a total mileage of 253*18. 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Easten. Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened In 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. The open mileage is 1639*05, 
capital total outlay 3,501 lakhs, gross earn- 
ings 832 lakhs, net earnings 114 lakhs, per- 
centage of net earnings on capital outlay 3*28. 
Loss to the State 18 lakhs. 

The East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway Is one of the three 
rail wavs sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under, the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened In 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Raniganj. It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed bv all the 
iai^e railway systems connected with It. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the shareholders by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which is terminable In 1919. The 
open mileage Is 2,716*46 under constmotlon 
or sanction 89*67, total 2J06*13. Total capital 
outlay (on 2,445 miles) 7,052 lakhs, mw 
earnings 1,035 lakhs, net eamh^ Rs. 025 ialchf, 
percentage of net camhigs on capttai outlay 
8*87 to the State 236 lakhs. 
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Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway Is the 
earliest line undertaken In India. It was pro* 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
6 per cent, and tlie first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic In 1853. Sanction 
was given for the exteiipion of this line via 
Poona to Ralchiir, whoie It connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Juhbulpore where It 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line Is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 152 miles on the Bhore 
Oliat and 9i miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 ami 972 teet. In 1000, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with tiie Indian Midland Rail- 
W'ay tliat line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Coinjiany to work. The open mileage is 
8,088 60, under cojisl ruction or sanction 205*00; 
total 3,3 )4 ’OO. 'the total capital outlay on 
the Company’s own systen) ot 2,400*64 milc'^ 
is 6,257 lakhs, gioss earnings, 7 71 Inklis, net 
earnings 280 lakhs, peicentoge of net earningf 
on capital outlay 4 57 ; gain to the Mate 8 15 
lakhs, 

Madras Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the thiid of the 
original railways eonstrneted as experimental 
lines under the"^ ohl form of guarantee*. It was 
projected to run in a iiorth-w'e,4(Tly direction 
In connection with the Great Indian Penhisula 
llailw'ay and in a south-w'csterlv direction to 
Calicut. On the expliy of the contract in 
1907 the line w'as ainalgamat(*d with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway (’oinpany, a sjstcm 
on the metre gauge hullt to meet the famine 
conditions In tlu' Southern ftialiratta Country 
and released to a large (omi)nny called the 
Madras and Southern Mahiatta Railway Com- 

S any. The inihage is 3,131 (>3, under construe- 
on, or sanction 80 90, total 3,108*59. Tim 
capital outlay on tlie Conipanj’h own By.stem 
of 2,651*38 miles is 32*88 lakhs, gro«8 eaimngs 
873 lakhs, net earnings 103 laklis, percentage 
of net eurnings on capital outlay 5*04, loss to 
the State 41 lakhs. (The annuity pajment is 
Rs. 73 lakhs) 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
Its existence at tlic Sind-runjab-Dclhl Rail- 
way, wlikij w*aR promoted by a Company under 
the original forn» of guamntee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and fioiu Karachi 
to Kotrl. The interval between Kotrl and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged b> a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahoic towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 the Slnd-Punjab-Delhl Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It Is the longest railway 
In India under one ndmlnistration. Tlie 
opened mileage Is 6,320*33, under construction 
or sanction 158*06, total 6,187.99. The statis- 
tical results of the working of tlie State owned 
4,010*48 miles are total outlay Rs. 85*87 lakhs, 
gross earnings 817 lakhs, net earnings 805 lakhs, 
poiceutago of earnings on capital outlay 3*56, 
Joss to tb© State SI lakhs. 


Gudh and Rohllkhand. 

Oudh and Rohllkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It b^an from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohllkhand as 
far as Saliaranpiir where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges w^as com- 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. "To effect a connection between the 
metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the Houth of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid betw’een Bhurlvval and Cawnpore. I’he 
Company’s contract expired in 1889 w*hen 
the Railway w’as purchased by the State and 
lias since been worked as a State Railway. 
1 be opened mileage Ih 1.714*04, under construc- 
tion and sanction 64*55, total 1,778*59. 'The 
total capital outlay on the State system of 
1,682 miles is 2,2l5 lakhs, gross earnings 
208 lakhs, net earnings 01 Inklis, percentage 
of net earnings on capital outlay 4*12. Loss 
to the State was 2 lakhs. 

The South Indian. 

Tin; South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed rallw*ayh It w'as 
begun by the Great Southern Iiidbi Rallw'ay 
Company as a bioad gauge line ; Imt was con- 
verted atter the hcvonties to tin* metre gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Sunthorn India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Betw*een 
Tutlcorin and Cevlon a ferrv service w*as for- 
uieily maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon v\a Jtameshwaram was oi»ened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907. a n(*vv continet was enteicd up- 
on with the Companv on the 1st of .Tanuary 
1908. The open mileage Is 1,762 82, under 
construction or sanction 87*31, total 1,860*13. 
The statistical results of the woiking of the 
Company’s system of 1,455*17 miles gives a 
capital outlay, 1,875 lakhs, gross earnings 272 
lakhs, net earnings 115 lakhs, percentage of 
net eurnings to capital outlay of 6*14; gain 
to the 8tate 56 lakhs 

The Native States. 

The principal Native State Railways arc: 
The Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from tlie Hyderabad State ; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
i)y subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Katliiuvvar ; the .todhpui -Bikaner Railway, con- 
structed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner Chiefs ; 
the system of railways in the Punjab construe- 
ed by the Patiala,’ Jind, Maler Kotla, and 
Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in Mysore 
constructed by the Mysore State. 

The Sara Bridge. 

'riu* Lower Ganges Bridge at Sara was formal- 
ly oiK'ued to all kinds of traffic on 4th March 
1916 and was named the Hardinge Bridge. 

Tiu* nec< s^lty for bridging the Ganges at some 
point In Lower Bengal arose from tlie increasing 
volume of traffic of all descriptions and klndi 
wffdeii has now* to be carried In both directions 
over tlie Ea-tern Bengal Railway between Cal- 
cutta and Nortltem Bengal and Assam. Hither- 
to the trafllo has been taken across the Guige© 
In harges, supplemented, as the trafllo Increaseil 
by metre and broad gauge wagon ferrlea. Til© 
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ocmstaat changing of the rivci channels,, the 
InstahftUty of the river banks, the sudden rushes 
of tmAo when the main staples 0«te, tea, rice, 
cto.) have had to be moved, ivnd the break oi 
^Mige erf the Hallways on tlie Northern (metre) 
and Southern (broad gauge) banks of the 
Ganges have for years combined to produce 
oondlt^s With wldch neither tlio Hallway ad- 
ministration nor its clients were content. The 
Bridge is an engineering work of greater magni- 
tude than any previously undertaken in the 
Bast, and takes Its place as one of the most 
Interesting and important engineering works 
Of the world. The bridge consists of 15 spans of 
846'-li'gli’d(‘rHfroin centre to centre of bearings 
with three land spans of 75' each at j-ach end, 
giving a total length of 5,000 feet, that Is to say, 
approximately 1 1 miles, it carries a double line 
of rails and a footway for pedestrians. The 
foundations consist of wells sunk from 160 to 
160 feet below low wak‘r level. This great 
depth was considered necessary owing to the 
alluvial nature of the soli In the rlvei b( d and 
its liability to be scoured to a depth of 100 feet 
wells carry masonry irfcrs the (ops of whidr 
are at high flood level, while on tin* piers are 
iron trestles 34^ feet in heiglit, which in turn 
carry the girders. Each well weighs al>out 
16,000 tons, and the wells and piers and tresths 
Of the entire bridge weigh over 300,000 tons. 

A headway of 40 feet above highest-llood 
level has b('en provided to permit of the fiei* 
passage of rivri craft of all kinds at all seasons. 
Homo 20 inllllon cubic feet oi stone liav<' Ix en 
Used in the bridge and irainiiig woiks com- 
bined. At highest-flood not less (ban 21 
iniUion cubic fi'ct of watci flow undi’r the bridge i 
per second. * 

Baoli span of ginlers weighs 1,250 tons and 
Uierc arc 30,000 tons of st<‘el-woik in the >vhole 
bridge. Before the design of tlie girders was 
taken in hand a careful Inquiry Into the maxi- 
mum weight, wliieh engines and vehlchs lacd 
on the standard gauge might l)c expected to 
attain, was carried out. Tlie result oi this in- 

a uiry was to show the desirahility of enhancing 
tie scale of loading In tlie case of this bridge. 


The existing scale laid down in l(K>Ha«astab4* 
ard for all India was aocoidingly inoreaebd. 
For Chord Members the increase amounted to 
6.4 per cent, for Web Members to 12 per cent, 
and for Floor Membt^rs to 20 per cent. This is 
equivalent in rcBpeci, of the main girders to a 
train of vehicles weigldng 1.0 tons per foot 
hauled by two 8-whecl coupled locomotives with 
20-ton axle loads on each of the coupled wheels, 
and in respect of tlic floor system to an 8- wheel 
couphd locomotive nltli 23-ton axle loads on 
each of tlie coupled wheels. Home 1,700,000 
ilvets were riveted up at site. For this pneu- 
matic and hydraulic power were employed. In 
the construction of tiic masonry of the bridge, 
cement concrete was freely used, concrete blocks 
weighing from 6 to 7 tons eadi being moulded 
In the blockyards and, after being allowed to 
set, carried to the w'orks and used in place of 
bricks. Electricity was employed for tlie traus- 
mibsion of power over the whole of the work. 
Tlie cost of the whole work is estimated to 
amount to some 300 laklis of ruiiees, made up 
of 100 lakhs for the Hivt-r Training w'orks, 72 
Jakiis for the approaches and 188 laklis for 
the Bridge structure proix'r. 

The construction of the Hardin ge Bridge will 
very largi iy remove the Inconvimience s to wliicli 
the traftlc has hitheito been subjected, although 
transhipment of the greater part of the traftlc 
from m<'tre to broad gauge willstillm eessary at 
one or more poiiit.s north of the rner. This 
traiiHhipnM'nt will now, however, be carried out 
in pt'rinanent traiibhlp yards, the site of which 
will not depend on the vagaries of the river, 
while the very great (XpauHO of maintaining 
a ferry service under unusually uniavotirablc 
conditions will be avoided, thus bringing about 
large savings m working expinsis. inoieovcr, 
the greab r rapidity and certainty of transiKirt 
is expi'cted to result in a very gn at inen ase in 
the volume of tiatlie on existing lines, while 
♦‘Xtensions sueJi as the Hara-S< iajganj llailway 
now’ under construction will bring niiich m w 
traflic which the Eastern Ik n gal Hailway with- 
out the bridge would have betn unable to deal 
with. 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


The pONsibility of conneetiiig India and Cey-i 
Ion by a railway aeniss the bank of sand extend- 
IngUie whole way from Hamesvvaram to Mannar 
has been n'ported on from tiino to time, since 
1805 various schemes having been suggested. 

The South Indian Hailway haMiig Ivi'ii e.x- 
tended to Blianiishkodi, tJic sonthernmost point 
Of Hameswaram Island, and tin* Ceylon Uov- 
erument Railway to Talalinannar, on Mannar 
Island, two jioints distant fi-om eacli other 
about 21 miles across a narrow’ and shallow’ 
strait, tlic project has again bt'eu investigated 
with tile idea of ooimeeting these tw’o tormina] 
■tatious by a railway txmstructed on a solid 
embankment raised on the sand bank known as 
** Adam's Bridge”, to suporsi'de the fony 
gteamer sorMee which has been established 
between these two iioluts. 

in 1018, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and a project 
has now been prepared. Thb project con- 
templates the construction of a causeway from 


Bhamishkodi Point on the Indian side to 'J’alai- 
mamiar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20.05 mile.b of which 7.10 w’lU be ui)on the dry 
land of tJie varioiN lanrls, and 12.8b will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitelu d with coral and pre- 
sent no dlfllculty. The section through tlie sea 
will b4‘ earned on a causeway wliioh it is pro- 
pose<l to construct in the following way, A 
double row of reinforced conm to plUs, pitelicd 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 fwi apart, will first be driven into the sand. 
These rtles will then be braced together longl* 
tudinauy with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with conende ties, struts wid 
chains. Belilnd the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of Uie sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be fiUed In with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be oacried 
to six feet above high water level, and the ndlt 
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Will be Uld at that level. The sinking of tlie 
piles and slabs wil) be done by means of water 
fets. This eauRoway, It Is expect< d, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the cum nts, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eve ntually making one big island 
of Ranieswaram island and Mannar island. 

If this method of construction is adopted. It 
is estimated that the total cost of the causeway 
and works at the two terminal points, viz : — 
Dhanushkodi and Taiaimannar will be ap- 
proximately 111 lakliB. 


Indo-Barma Connection. 

The raids of the Kinden In the Bay of Bengal 
In 1014. and the ti'mporary Interruption of 
communications Ixtwrrn India and Burma, 
stimuated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Ooveni* 
ment accepted the position and nppolnUd 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. C.E., to be the englneer- 
In-charge of the surveys to determine the b< st 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 
coa.st route appears to he the favoured one. Thl^ 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and l»e ad -quarters of the Assnm- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the prodiue 
of Assam. The ronte runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile riee 
fields intersectrd by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 mih s 
from the towm of Chittagong For about KO 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalldan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 
miles from Its mouth Is more than half a mile 
wide. About 200 miles from jfphittagoug the 
railway would run into the region of mangroAr 
swamps which fringe the seaeoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
ont into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Imiumcralle spurs of the 


Arrakan Yoma liave to be orosaod. Yoma 1$ ft 
motintain ridge which extends from Oftpt 
Negrais northwards until it loses Itself In ft miM 
of tar) gird hills cast of Akyab and Ohlttftgong. 
At Its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignlflcant but it has ptaks as high as 4.000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and fnrthet nortli It rises much higher. It Is ft 
foriiUdable obstacle to railway eommimioatioa 
between India and Burma. This route Is 
estimated to cost about £7.000,000 and wou^ 
have to be supploraented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a oonsiderabto 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to 
addnd to the £7,000.000 already referred to. 

The other rout-rs examined have been the 
TIukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the Inte Mr. R. A. Way 
many years ago The Manipur route Is estf* 
mat( d to cost about £5,000,000 as It has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2.050, 9,000 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
then* w’onld bo alont four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills ai d more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with graces as steep as 1 In 60 
a»’d 11.000 feet of aggregat<* rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route seems to be tine cheapest 
one as It Is estimated to cost £3.500.000. This 
line is only about 284 miles long and It presmts 
h'wer engineering difficulties than either the 
Coast or the Manipur route. One hundred 
and fifty miles of this route He In open country 
earahle of cultivation though at present It Its 
only verv thinly populat/d Only one ranfU' M 
hills hue. to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel of 5.000 feet long at • 
height of 2,500 feet There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,600ft. 
ngpegate of r|ee and fall 

I ater In the year, when severe economies had 
to Ik* practised, ard It vas elrar that funds 
would not 1)0 available for the purpcf»eB of the 
railway, the survey parties were withdrawn. 
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2^6 Railway Siatistids. 




Main results of woridni of all Indian Bailwa^rs treated as one system. 


Railway Statistics 




‘Worked h.T a Company. t AmaUm mated with Eaetam B^gal Railway. t Kow worked by Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
i These are the latest Bcnrea nnbhshed in 1»15- w/*— 





t Mileage of Baftwaj Lfaies open for Traffic at end of yea 


Railway Mileage 



WoHced by a Company. § These are the latest figures pnblished in $916. 

Itb Bombay. Baroda and Central India Railway. (6) Shown under Ifatire State lines against Eolar DfatHet Rafli 
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Railway Mileage. 



Woriced by a Cbmpany. t Amalgamated with East Indian B^way. t These aie'tiie latest flgnres published in iqir 

(«) Incorporated with the East Indian Bailway on the 1st January 1915, 




* Worted by a Company. t These are the latest 4 figures pnl^ished in 19l5. 

'fwn under Assisted Compimies. 

Ihpor only — ^{txres of leaner have been show n separately. 



t lIQeatfe of Railway Liaes in India opra for Traffic at end of y^ 


3^2 Railway Mileage. 



W arkcti by a Company. t Formerly worked as part of the Bhavnagar-Gondal-Junagad-Forbandar Kailway. 
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Irrigation. 


In the West Irrigation li a rare luxury, de- 
slgnei where it exiete to Increase the produc- 
tivity of a soil sure of a certain crop under a 
copious and well distributed rainfall. In great 
parts of the East, and especially In India, It is a 
necessity to existence. For in India there are 
large tracts, such ac the deserts of Sind and the 
South-West Punjab, wliich are practically rain- 
less; there are others, such as the Deccan 
plateau, where cultivation is exceedingly pre- 
carious, owing to the Irregularity of the min fall 
and the long Intervals when the crops may be 
exposed to a blazing sun and a dessicating wind ; 
there arc some crops, like rice and sugar-cane, 
which, except In a few highly favoured districts, 
can only be matured by the aid of irrigation. 
There are great areas where a single crop, which 
Is called the khanf, or rain crop, can In normal 
years be raised by the unassisted rainfall, but 
where the second crop, the rabi or cold w'cathcr 
crop, is largely dependent on irrigation. Inas- 
much as in India sixty-five per cent, of the popu- 
lation is still dependent upon agriculture fur the 
means of livelihood, this brief auramary Indi- 
cates the enormous Importance of Irrigation to 
the community. 

Its Early History. 

It is natural, in such conditions, tliat irrigation 
in India should have been practised from time 
immemorial. In tlie history and imagerv’ of the 
East, there Is no figure more familiar than the 
well, with primitive means for raising the water, 
followed to-day much as tlicy were in Bible 
days. In the early records of the peoples of 
India, dating back to many years before the 
Christian era, tliere are frequent references to 
the practice of irrigation. Wells have been In 
use from time immemorial ; most of the in- 
numerable tanks in Soutliem India have been 
in use for many generations ; the practice of 
drawing off the flood waters of the Indus and its 
tributaries by means of small Inundation canals 
has been followed from a very early date ; and 
In the submontane districts of Northeni India 
are still to bo found the remains of ancient Irri- 
gation channels, which have been buried for 
centuries In the undergrowth of the forests. 
But In the direction of constructing large and 
scientific works for the utilisation of the surplus 
waters of the i^eat river little was done before 
the advent of British rule, and they are com- 
paratively of recent date. 

The State Intervenes. 

Irrigation works In India may be divided Into 
three main heads — wells, tanks and canals. The 
greatest and the most impressive are the canals, 
and these may arrest attention first, because 
they constitute one of the most enduring monu- 
ments to British rule. They have In British 
India been constmoted by direct State agency. 
In the early days of modem Irrigation, certain 
works In the Aladras Presidency were carried 
out by a guaranteed company, and the Orissa 
canal project was commenced through the same 
agency. Both Companies fell Into difficulties, 
and the eystem Into disfavour; during the 
VIewoyalty of lord Lawrence it wm decided 
that all mteKUon woilce whiob pnomlaed a 
lalmi m the capM mpmMm 


should be oonsiruoted through direct agency, 
and should be constructed by the State from 
loan funds as productive public works* 

The British Inheritance. 

The British dovermnont In India Inherited a 
few major irrigation works. One of Uiese was 
the Grand Aiiicut — the local term for barrage^ 
stretching across the width of the Cauvery 
Itlvcr in Madras. In the Punjab there were a 
few canals, chiefly Inundation — that is above the 
normal bed of the river and fed from the flood 
current. — constructed by the Muhammedan and 
Sikh rulers, and owing to Its proximity to Delhi, 
the waters of the Jumna w'ore brought to the 
nclghbourliood of the city by the Mugbals. It 
IS doubtful if tliese works ever Irrigated any 
considerable areas or confeired much benefit on 
tlio people, but they suggested the model on 
which the British engineers worked. In Soutli* 
ern India, Sir Arthur Cotton constructed the 
upper Anicut aeros.s the Coleroon River, so as to 
secure the full level required for the utilisation 
of the Grand Anicut across the Cauvery. He 
also designed the works which, constructed and 
improved at an outlay of three crores, irrigate 
mure than two million acres in the Oodaveri and 
Klstna deltas. In Northern India Sir Probyn 
Cautley constructed the great Ganges Canal, 
which takes off from the river near Hardwar, 
and which in magnitude and boldness of design 
has not been surpassed by aiiv Inlgatiuu work 
in India or elsewhere. In this way were laid 
the foundations of the irrigation system In 
India. Tlic work was gradually pushed for- 
ward. In Northern India a great system of 
canals was constructed, chiefly In the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. Some of these, like 
the great Chenab Canal, ought to be classed 
amongst the wonders of the world. It Irrirates 
nearly two million acres, or about two-fifths of 
the cultivable area In Egypt, with an ordinary 
discharge of eleven thousand cubic feet per 
second, or about six times that of the Thames at 
Teddington. The Chonab and the Jhelum 
Canals brought under Irrigation great areas of 
Government waste, and thereby allowed the 
\ system of State colonisation, which relieved the 
congestion on the older villages of the Punjab, 
and established colonics of over one million of 
people on what had been the deeplate abode of a 
handful of nomads. In the Bombay Deccan 
a few protective works wore constructed, like 
Lake Fife and Lake Whiting, drawing thdr 
supplies from the Ghats and spUllug them over 
the arid tracts of the Deccan. In Madras there 
was completed the boldest and most imaginative 
Irrigation work In the world ; by the device of 
constructing a reservoir at Perlyar, on the outer 
slopes of the ghats, and carrying the watei by 
means of a tunnel through the intervening hill, 
the Madras Government turned the river back 
on Its watershed and poured its waters over 
fertile lands starved by want of moisture. But 
these Deccan works did not pay. The culti- 
vators would not use the water in years of good 
rainfall, and there was not enough to go far in 
seasons of drought ; the Inevitable result of such 
oonditloDS was to conoentmta attention upoa 
tfae remuncmtlre works on tbn rivers of tbs 
Punjab, and to leave protective farrigaikm 
wOt tor wist of fosifs. 
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Irrigation Commission, 


, The Irrigation Commission. 

In order to substitute policy for spasmodic 
^Oft, the Irrigation Commission vtas appointed 
oy ' Lord Ounon's Government in 1901. It 
nmde a detailed survey of the conditions of the 
oonntry. and producod the report which is the 
foundation of Indian Irri^tion policy to-day. 
The figures compiled by the Commission Illus- 
trate the progress which had been made up to 
that period. They showed that out of an area 
of 226 million acres annually under crop in the 
irrigating provinces of British India, in round 
numbers 44 millions acres, or lOi per cent, were 
ordinarily irrigated. Of the total area irrigated 
184 million acres or 42 per cent, was water<^ by 
State works (canals and tanks), and 254 million 
acres, or B8 per cent, from private work**, of 


I which rather more than one half ntu from W( 
During the previous quarter of a century 
area irritoted by Government worlts had b 
IncreaBedf by 8 mlUion acres, or by e^ty 
cent, and the Commission estimated that dm 
the same period the area under private irrigat 
had increased by at least three million a( 
or a total addition to the irrigated area in Brii 
India of 11 million acres or 38 per cent. Ind 
ing the Native States the area under irrhiat 
annually within the British Empire was pla 
at 53 million acres (19 million from canals, 
million from wells. 10 million from tanks, 8 
8 million from other sources). The flnan 
results for works of all classes are shown in 
following table : — 


Class of Work. 


jM[a]or Works 

Minor Works for which capi- 
tal accounts have been kept. 
Other Minor Works . . 

Total 


Capital 
Outlay to 
end of 
1900-01. 
T^akhs of 
lUipees. 

Interest 
charges at 

4 per cent, on 
Capital Outlay. 
Lakhs of 
Rupees. 

Net Revenue 
in 1900-01. 

lakhs 
of Rupees, 

Net Reveni 
less cbaige 
for Interest 
lakhs 
of Rupees. 

30,6.3-72 

146-55 1 

259-70 

118-15 

320 *04 

12-80 

19-18 

6-88 


1 -•-• i 

87*87 

87-87 

39,83 -70 

159-35 1 

360*75 

207*40 


In roimd numbers the State irrigation works then yielded a net revenue after meeting 
charges, including interest, of about two eroros of rupees and Irrigated annually over ninet 
million acres. 


The Commission’s Programme. 

The Commission reported that the field for the 
construction of now works of any magnitude on 
which the net revenue would exceed the interest 
ohaiges was limited, behig restricted to the 
Punjab, Sind and parts of Madras — tracts for 
the most part not liable to famluo. They 
recommended that works of this class should be 
constructed as fast as possible, not only because 
they would be profitable investments, but also 
because they would increase the food supply of 
the country. Then addi'esshig tljemselves to 
the question of famine protection, tlioy worked 
out a very interesting ©quatloii. Taking the 
district of Sholapur, in tno Bombay Deccan, 
perhaps the most famine susceptible district 
In India, they calculated that the cost of famine 
relief In it was 6 lakhs of rupees a year. Prom 
this deduction, and making allowance for the 
advantage of famine avoidance as compared with 
famine relief, they said tliat the State was justi- 
fied in protecting the land In such a district at a 
eoBt of 221 rupees per acre. For the general 
protection of tlio Bombay Dcccan they recom- 
mended canals fed from storage lakes In the 
Ghata where the rainfall has never boon known 
to fall even In the driest years. For Madras they 
reeommended the Inveetimtion of the old 
Tnugabhadra project, ana of a scheme for 
•toiUM wort: on the Eistna. They proposed 
that Government should undertake the construe- 
tkm of protective works for the rlce-giowlng 
dietrtitt of the Central Provtaioee and im Ken 
Oenal piolert in Bondeikbaad. The Oonuala* 
•km niRiier iketolied out a rough prognunBie of 
qfw uyajor to he oqnstnieted H dU^er^ 


I parts of India, which would cost not less tl 
I 44 crorcs of rupees and would result In an 
crease of 0,500,000 acres to the Irrigate ar 
They estimated tliat the construction of th 
works would impose a permanent yearly buK 
of nearly 74 lakhs on the State, through i 
I excess of interest charges on capital cost o 
; the net revenue produced from the wor 
I Against this would have to be set the redact 
; iu the cost of future famines resulting from l 
' constniotion of the works, which the Commlbis 
I put at 31 lakhs per annum. The balance 
, 43 lakhs would represent the net annual cost 
the works to the Stato, or the price to be pi 
: for the protection from famine which the woi 
I would afford, and for all other Indirect advi 
I tagoB whlcii might be attributed to them. 

The New Policy. 

Tiie principal effect of the Irrigation Oomix 
sion’s report was to substitute policy for spt 
modic effort, and the progress since made 1 
been remarkable. The action taken on 1 
recommendation of the Commission Is tl 
summarised by ttie Governmeut of India 
I a recent review : — 

Punjab Triple Projeet—In the y 
j 1901 a protect was submlttea to the Governm 
I of ludla for the irrigation of the lower S 
; doab by means of a csmal taldng out of 1 
! Sutlej river. It was suggested to the Irrigat 
OommlMion that it would be more adiGn 
geouB to oairy out this woik as an adjundl « 
mow oomi^lM^ve •ehei^ for the inM 
of the Jeon and Bedma anA.IomJwMjy 
Thh schgms relied on ihe 
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Ult ample surploa waten oi the Jhelum xlver 
com tbeae vatit areas, thos leaving Hib 
tetlel and Beas waten tree for utilisation in the 
SitUe] vaUey. Subse qoen t in vestiMtions showed 
that this idea was feasible and the project 
oOQsJsttng of three distinct systems, the Upper 
Jhelam, the Upper Chenab, and the Lower 
Bari Doab canals was sanctioned in 1904. It 
has now been practically completed, and the 
Upper Jhelum Canal was oTCned by Lord 
Hiu'dingo in December 19i5. To secure the full 
benefits of this great work it is anticipated that 
the storage of the Woolar Lake in Kashmir will 
have to be increased. The total estimated cost 
of the combined system is 10| crores of rupees. 


Sind Sagar CanaL— The Irrigation Com- 
mission expressed a hope that it would be 
possible in the future to undertake the construc- 
tion of a canal drawing its waters from the 
Indus for the Irrigation of the wide expanse of 
desert in the Mianwali and Muzaffargarh dis- 
tricts known as the Sind Sagar doab. The 
investigation of the project has been deferred 
until other far more promising schemes are 
advanced. 


Woolar Lake Storage.— It was suggested 
to the Commission that the Woolar lake in 
Kashmir should be converted into a storage 
reservoir for the purpose of augmenting the 
water supply ol the Triple project. This pro- 
posal was however dropped In 1905, because the 
Government of India were advised that the 
areas to be served by the Triple Canal system 
would not require more water than was already 
available in the rivers from which the canals 
derived tincir supplies. It has since been found 
however, that the dredging operations, by 
lowering the bed of the lake, have diminished 
the flow of the Jhelum river at certain periods. 
It will consequently become necessary to con- 
struct a dam across the Jhelum in order to give 
an adequate supply of water to the several 
systems dependent on the cold weather supply 
of the river and the Government of India have 
recently ordered the preparation of a project 
lor this purpose. 


Sutlej Valley Project. — The Commission 
drew attention to the possibility of Increasing 
irrigation in the Sutlej valley by the construction 
of weirs on the river so as to give a more assured 
and regular supply of water in all seasons to the 
esditlng British inundation canals in that tract. 
Subsequent investigations have shown that a 
more extended system of irrigation is po8«iblc by 
which the Native States of Bahawalpur and 
Blkanlr would also benefit. A preliminary 
project is now under investigation. 


Sind. — The question of converting the net- 
work of inundation oanaD in Sind into perennial 
channels by means of weirs across the river 
Indus has been considered at various intervals 
daring the past 60 years. As a result of the 
idveaUgations that were made a scheme was 
drawn up for the construction, at a cost of some 
Yf OfOrea, of a barrage at Sukkur with a canal 
mi the left bank which would have been tiie 
Imtset inlgming diaonel in India. The project 
hi dnnm up did not meet with the approval 
^ thfi lecmeal gdviaeieof the Seomtaiy of! 

foKherlntettagated by the | 


Bombay Deooan.— The Chankapur project 
has been finished; the Godavari oanals an 
approaching oomptethm, while work on the 
Bravara project is in progress. The Nira Eight 
Bank canal project was simctloned and com- 
menoed In 1912. In respect of slae and cost 
it is the most important Irrigation work of the 
protective class undertaken in India. The 
work involves the enlargement of the reservoir 
on Lake Whiting, which feeds the existing 
left bank canal, so that tne capacity of the 
reservoir will be increased from 6,800 to 24,800 
million cubic feet. A canal 100 ^cs i(mg will 
be constructed and the waters will be distri* 
buted by 4 branches and 63 distrihutailes. 
The work, wbicli is estimated to coat 267 lakhs 
of rupees and to occupy eleven years in con* 
struction, will afford protection to a tract In the 
Sholapur district which has the reputation of 
being one of the most liable to famine in the 
whole of India. Another important protective 
scheme the Qokak canal has recently been 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State. It con- 
templates the protection ol some 493,000 acres 
in the Bijapur and Belgaum districts in Britisli 
territory and in the Native States of Kolhapur. 
Mudhol, Jamkhandi, Sangli and Kurundwau 
at a cost ol Bs. 197 lakhs. 

Madras. — The Commission recommended tlie 
Investigation of three very important works 
for this presidency; viz., the Tungabhadia 
project, and the Klatna and the Cauvery Eeser- 
voir projects. Detailed Investigations have 
shown that the first could not be carried out 
except at prohibitive cost and the project has 
accordingly been abandoned. The other two 
promise to prove productive. The plans and 
estimates ol the Cauvery project, which will 
involve the construction of the largest dam 
of its kind In the world, have been approved 
by the technical advisers ol the Government ol 
India. The consideration of the project cannot, 
however, 1^ further proceeded with until a 
settlement has been arrived at In respect of 
the claims of the Mysore Durbar in the waters 
of tile Cauvery B.iver. Plans and estimates 
for the Klstna Eeservolr project have also 
been prepared and are being revised in the light 
of certain suggestions made by the Inspector 
General of Irrigation In India. A project to 
reclaim Divi IslaniL a fertile deltaic tract at 
the mouth of the Klstna, by means of flood 
banks and to irrigate this area by a pum^g 
Installation, which was approved by the Irri- 
gation Commission, baa been carried out. 
The work is now In operation. 

United Provinces. — The Commission deline- 
ated in rough outline a project for the utilization 
of tile waters of the Sarda river in Oudh for 
supplementing the supplies of canal systems 
which derive their water from the Ganges and 
Jumna rivers. The proposals were thoroughly 
Investigated, and a project estimated to cost 
some 64 crores was prepared on the lines sag# 
gested ny the Commission. In view of oertam 
dlffloolties Inherent in this scheme the Govern# 
ment of Gie United Provinces has drawn up 
ma attemative project, estimated to cost Be. 280 
iakh^ whidi is now engaging oonsldetatiOB. 

The CommlaakMi feeommended tile mvetti* 
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b«d Diitciotfl. The Investisatione have resulted 
in the eseoutlon of the Ken and Dhassan canals, 
the Ohulcwan Ecservoir project, and many 
ot^r smaller schemes. The result is that the 
tn^jlfwJamna Districts of those Provinces which 
werw TJreviously so liable to famine, are now 
well protected. 

Central Provinces. — A number of small 
but very useful taaks designed to protect 
precarious tracts from famine have come into 
existence as a result of the measures taken 
on the Commission's rccoramondatlon. In 
addition, three large canal systems known as the 
Tendula, the Weinganga and the Mahanadl 
canals, which will derive their supplies from the 
rivers after which they have been named, have 
been sanctioned. The last named has already 
come into operation. 

Irrigation Dues. 

Tlio charges for Irrigation, whether taken In 
the form of enhanced land revenue or of occu- 

S lers’ and owners’ rates, vary very much, 
epending on the kind of crop, the quantity of 
water required for It and the time whoa it Is 
required, the quality of the soil, the intensity or 
constancy of tlio demand, and the value of 
irrigation In increasing the outturn. In the 
immediate vicinity of Poona a rate of Us 50 
an acre is paid for sugarcane. This Is quite an 
exceptional rate, it obtains over only a limited 
area, and Is made practicable only because the 
cultivators, by high manuring, can raise a crop 
valued at nearly eight-hundred rupees an acre 
On other parts of the Mutha canal the rate 
varies from Es. 40 to Rs. 12, and on other 
canals In tlie Bombay Deccan from Rs. 25 to 
Es. 10 per acre. In Madras the maximum rate 
for sugarcane Is Rs. 10, and in the Punjab It 
does not exceed Rs. 8-8. The late charged for 


rice varies in Madras from Es. 5 to 2, and in 
Bengal from Rs. 2-8 to Es. 1-8 per acre. la 
both those provinces irrigation is practloally 
confined to rice ; in the Punjab, where this crop 
IS not extensively grown, the rate varies from 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 3-4 per acre. The ordinary rate in 
the Punjab for wheat, which is the principal 
crop, varies from Rs. 4-4 to Rs. 3-12, and for 
fodder crops from Rs. 3 to 2-8 per acre. The 
average rate realised from major works for 
Irrigation of all kinds is about Rs. 3-8 per acr^ 
the provincial averages being Rs. 1-9 In Sind 
and Bengal ; Rs. 3-4 In the Punjab ; Rs. 4-8 In 
Madras, the United Provinces and the Bombay 
Deccan. The charges for Irrigation may be 
taken as varying from 10 to 12 per cent, of the 
value of the crop, except in Bengal and the 
Bombay Deccan, where the average is little 
more than six per cent. 

Canals and Navigation. 

Twenty years ago a great deal was heard 
about the desirability of constructing naviga- 
tion canals, either In conjunction with irrigatlou, 
or for transport, pure and simple. The Idea is 
now exploded. It received a certain stimulus 
from the unprofitable character of Indian rail- 
ways, and the handsome parnlngs of the irriga- 
tion works ; it received its quietus when the 
railways tuincd the corner. Broadly speaking 
it may be said that navigation and irrigation 
rights clash ; na\ igaliun is not only cost.y, but 
it cannot bo maintained during the season of 
short supply, except to the detriment of irriga- 
tion Outside the deltaic tracts of Bengal. 
Orissa, Madras and Sind, navigable eanais will 
never be of much use for the purpose of Inland 
navigation. There is however considerable 
scope for connecllng canals to Improve the 
facilities for navigation on the great river system 
of Eastern Bengal. Thh Is a question which is 
now engaging the attention of the Guvornment. 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with tlie great irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule ; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent.of the Irrigated area In India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely offielnnt Instrument of irrigation. 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, ho 
Is more careful in the use of It; well watei 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
oanal water. Again, owing to the cost of Uttlng. 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It Is 
esUmated that wcU-lrrlgated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals lii- 
oreases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
waUr and raising the level 

VarleUes of WeUs. 

WeUs in India are of every possible descrip- 
wn. They may be just holes in the ground, 
wnk to sabsoil level, used for a year or two ana 
ma aUowed to faU Into decay. These are 
tfn!tt0tai7 or kaoha weUs or they may be 
ImM with timber, or with brick or stone. They 
vary from the kacha wMl costing a few rupees, 


to the ma'^onry well, which w1H run Into thoii* 
sands or In tlie sandy wastes of Blkanlr. 
where tlie water level Is three hundred feet 
Oelow tiro surface, to sllU more. The moans 
of raising the water vary h equal degree. There 
U the pitoUafi, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at th ‘ end of a pivoted pole, just as Is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is Invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the tnot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it Is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically ou reaching the surface. By this 
mmns from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and In its simplicity, and the 
ease with wiiicb the apparatus can be coustruo- 
ted and repaired by village labour, the mot Is 
unsurpassed In efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
pots running round a wheel. Recently atteoctplta 
have been made, particularly In Madras, to 
iubsUtnte mechanical power, tarnished oU 
engines, for the bullock. This has been mnd 
economical where the water aupply ie •uMoieiUy 
laige, especially whore two or xfirw weili «Hil»e 
Unked. aovenuneat have ayetesMitioally 
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encouraged wen Irrigation by advancing funds 
for the purpose and exempting wellwaterra lands 
from extra aafsossment due to improvement. 
Those advances, termed iakavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest- being 6 i per cent. In Madras and 
f oinbay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from cnlianced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
peiiods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. 

Next to the well, the indigenous Instnimcnt 
of irrigation Is the tank. The village or the 
roadside tank Is one of the nmst conspicuous 
features in the Indian scene. The Indian tank 
may be any size. It mav vary from a great 
work like Ijikes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar lAke in 
Travancore, lioldmg up from four to seycn 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters througli great chains of canal, to the 


little villaga tank Irrigating ton aoree. They 
date back to a verv early stage in Indian olviU* 
sat ion. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great ske. holding from three to tour billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The Inscriptions of two large tanks In the 
Chlngicput district of Madras, which still Irri* 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank Irri^tlon Is 
practically unknowti in the Punjab and In Sind, 
but It is found In some form or other In all other 
provinces, Including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government, la 
the zemmdarl tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. Accord ing to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks Is about eight 
million acres, but In many cases the supply Is 
extremely precarious. 80 far from tanks being 
a refuge In famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch ns the mlnfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 


CANAL COLONIES. 


The canal colonies represent the extreme 
case of Improvement In agricultnrnl conditions 
eftected by Irrigation. In the Punjab uplands 
now watemi by tlie Lower Chenab and I^owcr 
Jhelum Canals, irrigation has completely 
altered the face of the countrv, so th't It sup- 
ports in unparalleled pro?pcrlt\ a population 
numbering a hundred to every one of its former 
povortv-stnekon rleniions, while land once 
refused as a gift sells with case at £15 a*i acre. 
The largest of the canal colonics, the Chenab 
Colony, on the l^wcr Chenab Canal, lies in 
the tlochna Uoab, between the Chenab and 
liavi U I vers, and has a total area of some 
8,90U square miles. This area was until 1892 
Bparoclj Inhabited by nomad pastoral tribes, 
whoso total numbers were estimated at less 
than 70,000. Cultlv.ation was rendered possible 
only by the construction of the Chenab Canal. 
As fast as the canal and Its dhtrlbutarics were 
oonstructwl, the land (which was waste and 
owned by (Government) was allotted to various 
classes of grantees, the bulk of the grants 
being made to immigrant peasants, including 
men from the best agricn.ltural districts in the 
Province. Since its foundation the colony 
has enjoyed remarkable prosperity. The no- 
mads to whom a large portion of the land was 
allott-ed. though without any previous know- 
ledge of agriculture, assimilated the practice? 
of their new neighbours with extraordinary 
success, and the whole colony is now os well 
cultivated as almost any part of India. 


The Jhelum Canal Colony, on the Lower 
Xbelum Canal, occupies some 900 square miles 
Of State land in the Shahpur District, and if 
• more recent development, (ikilonlsation 
began in 1902, and was conducted on liner 
similar to those adopted in the Chenab Colony, 
but a large proportion of the grants were mn<ie 
on the condition that a suitable mare should 
be maintained tor breeding purposes. 


The Chnnlan Colony, a much smaller eolonv 
«i the Dan Doab Canal in the Lahore District 
dat^ from 1807, was retonied in 1012 as 
hmHai a toUt aOotlable area of lees than 180 


square milos, of which practically the whole 
had been allotted. 1 he population was 16,458 
in 1901 and 4^,494 in 1911. 

Other old canal Colonics In the Puniab such 
as the Sohag-Para Colony In the Montgomerjf 
district, ami the Sidhnai Colony in the Mooltan 
district, had bv the beginning of the period 
under review reached their full development 
and become merg )d In the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Before the end of the decade colonl- 
sal Ion In the newer colonies also had been 
practically completed, and their administra- 
tion nad‘ been almost completely assimilated 
to that of onllnary districts. 

Colonisation has also been carried out on 
a consIdcraMc scale since 1901 on the Jamrao, 
Nasrat, and Dad Canals in Sind. 

Scheme? foi colonisation on the canals In- 
cluded In the Punjab Triple Canal Project, 
the Upper Jhelum. the Upper Chenab and the 
Low<r Bari Toab are now in progress have 
been prepared. 

A concession of some Importance was made 
to peasant colonists In the Punjab In 1910, 
when it was decided to allow them to purchase 
proprietary rights, on very favourable terim, 
In all colonies except the Jhelum Colony. The 
concosslon was made possible by the passing 
of the Alienation of Land \ct, which secures 
In another wav the result th.it the former r^- 
triction of the peasant’s right to an Inalinnabli 
right of occupancy was Intended to achieve. 

In the last Administration Deport for the 
Pun jab. the condition of these oolonlos is thus 
d 'srrlbrd During the year under rov’ew sanc- 
tion was giver to the schemes for the colonisation 
o: the areas commanded bv the Lower Bari 
Doab Canal and the Upper .Thclum Canal, and a 
new stage In co ony h^tory mav be said to hava 
commenced Questions ot allotment and ar- 
rangements for settling the new colonist* onot 
more came Into promloence. JtTOgresa was 
layed on the Lover Bari Doab owing » thf 
damage done by the fioods twtbe Upper JheiMD 
0 nal Head-Works. BUD 146. 156 am mm 
allottod. The am fssenrsd tof M.mw 
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te^l WM Inoreafied from 108,000 to 178,000 
actet la order to make more liberal provUlon for 
aendoel la the present war and it Is believed 
tbai this aieasare has bod considerable etfect 
la ftimnlatlni recruiting in the Province. 

A particular feature of the Lower Bari Doab 
Colonisation scheme is the number of special 
grants of considerable areas for such purposes 
as horse breeding, cattle breeding, cotton farm- 
ing and steam plougliing. The excellent start, 
made by Captain Vanrenen on his horse breed- 
ing grant is a hopefu’ augury for future success. 
The conditions of the horse and mule breeding 
grants In the Jhclum and Chenab Colonies are 
nbW more carefully observed. It was only 
found necessary to conllscato one such grant 
during the year. Colonists continue to avail 
themselves freely of the right to purchase. 


In Lyallpur nearly lO.OOO acres were sold by the 
recent purchasers. The average price was 
Es. 167 per acre for land which was purobased 
from Government at Es. 12-8-0 in the case of 
peasant, and Eg. 20-10-0 In the case of other 
grantees. The fact that in spite of the large 
profits obtainable transfers were not more 
frequent than they were. Is strong evidence of 
the attractions of the colony. The re-assess- 
ments of the (lionab Colony were successfully 
completed during the year, and the fictitious 
agitation of 1013 appears to have completely 
subsided. 

The activity of the various colony towns In 
providing drainage and water-supply schemes 
and in improving sanitation generally is credit- 
able to them. It was decided to offer free sites 
in the proposed Wandis in new colony towns 
to persons willing to construct grain elevators. 


PRESENT POSITION OF IRRIGATION. 


During the year 1014-16 the total area Irri- 
gated by all the productive public works, exclud- 
ing branches In Native Btates of the T'unlab 
amounted to 10,608,700 acres. Towards this 
total the Punjab canals contributed 7‘8 million 
arbret, Madras 8‘ 4, the United Provinces 3 and 
Bind 1 * 8 million acres. In Bihar and Orissa an 
area of 008.400 acres was attained. The return 
oh capital Is highest In the Punjab, where the 
canals yielded 14*70 per cent. The next pro- 
vince In this respect Is Madras, where a return 
of 12*62 per cent, was realised, excluding the 
Kumool and Barur systems referred to In jmra- 
graph 2, expenditure on which is charged to 
Eevenuo. In the United Provinces and Sind 
tlm returns realised were 8*71 per cent, and 
8*18 pet cent respectively. Dctiils regarding 
ot^r provinces and administrations will be 
found In Statement I. The return of produc- 
tive works as a wliolo, excluding those under 
construction and not earning revenue, was 8' 07 
per cent, on the capital outlay. 


Protective Works,— There were In oiwra- 
tlOQ In the year under review 20 protective 
works which together irrigated a total of 616,300 
aoros. The most important works are the 
Esmtek reservoir in the Ontral Provinces, the 
Betwa and Ken canals in the United Provinces, 
the Eusliikulya in Madras, and the Nira and 
Godavari systems in the Bombay Presidency. 
A number of small but interesting tank works 
ate to bo foimd in the Central Provinces, They 
M^re sanctioned os experimental works, in ac- 
oordauoe with the recommendations of the Irri- 
gation Commission, In order to tost how far the 
ptople Were willing to resort to irrigation for 
the maturing of tficir crops and what water 
rates they were prepared to pay. The results 
obteteed are gratifying and wow that the 
people are beghming to realise the groat advan- 
tages of irrigation. 


-Mfliior Worka.— There were 117 works so 
olaaMd la 1014-16, the mMorlty of which are 
in Bombay and Madras. Nine are purely navi- 
gattoa works. The net revenue paid by works 
of tSlls category amounted to 84,90,144 
feaoludiug aavlipstlon canals) or a return of 
8*89 per cent, on the capital outlay, against 
7*88 1 ^ bent, in the previous year. N^eady all 
tite WiiiKNr to Und return ezcei^onally 
high’ :pteMtage8. It Is to ooutemi^tion to 


transfer tlieso to the Major Works class as soon 
as It is possible to amalgamate them with certain 
large projects which are In contemplation. The 
total area served by works of this class was 
2,189,400 acres. This figure Includes the area 
shown under Burma, viz., 409,621 acres, which 
is not imder actual Irrigation, but represente the 
area of cultivation on lande reclaimed by river 
flood embankments. 

There are numerous works wWch maintain 
only revenue accounts. They are credited with 
a share of the land revenue depending on their 
maintenance and are debited with all expendi- 
ture incurred on construction, extension, Im- 
provemente and maintenance. During the year 
reviewed tliose works irrigated an area of nearly 
8 million acres and returned a net revenue of 
Es. 37,74,017. 

Practically all tlie works of the class which 
liave neltlier capltel nor ^e^vnue accounts arc 
situated In the Madras Presidency. They con- 
sist of some 37,000 tanks and irrigation channels, 
mainly tlie former, the Improvements and re- 

g ilrs of which are executed by the Public Works 
epartment, extH'pt in the case of the smaller 
works whieli are maintained by Civil Officers. 
I’lie areas irrigated by works of this class In 
1914-16 aggregated 'to 8,401,200 acres. The 
area irrigated In 1913-14 was 3,275,200 acres. 

Triple Project.— The Lower Chenab canal 
maintains its reputation as a productive Invest- 
ment. It irrigated 2,312,213 acres and earned 
a gross revenue of nearly 156 lakhs, giving a 
percentage of 41' 81 on Its capital cost. 

The Lower Jhelum canal is steadily Improv- 
ing; the net percentage of profits was 21*80 
and the area irrigated 821,488 acres. 

The triple project Is nearing completion. 
The Upper Chenab canal was formally opened in 
1912 ; the Ix)Wcr Bari Doab canal was opened 
In 1913 but had to depend on Eavl supplies 
until tlio completion of the tail reach of the 
Upper Chenab canal in the year under report 
permitted it to share in the surj^us waters of 
the Chenab. The Upper Jhelum canal being 
incomifiete, supidles from the Jhelum river were 
not available. The Cliooab Elver rose earlier 
and fell later than usual and this holnsd to 
increase the irrigated area on the Upper ^enab 
and Lower Bari Doab canals, on wl^ tbe pro* 
gross of irrigation was, on the whole, sMi^ctory , 
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On the Upper Jholum canal the cMinatniction Excellency the Viceroy early in Decemb^riMI. 
work proceeded satisfactorily. The bund on 

the foreBhore at i^angla was breached in April The Deoeaii. — The constrootioa ..ol new 
3 914 and flooded the foundations of the regula- protective irrigation works in - the Deooan:' 

and the deep cutting beyond. The bund being puriicd forward aa quiekly- as pogalble. 
was re*built, though operations were handi- The schemes now in hand are the Godavari 
capped by a rising river, and since its comple* canals (nearly nnished)^ the Fra vara canals and 
tion the progress has been steady and rapid, the Nira Right Bank canal. The (Jokak canal 
'rhe regulator was finished in November 1915 extension project has been sanctioned but not 
and the canal was formally opened by His yet commenced. 


Besults of irrigation works in operation. 

Tlic following table summarises the results of irrigation works for all India dmlng 1014-15 
In comparison with those of the two pre\ious years : — 


Capital out- 


Net 

Percentage 
of net 

Net profit ( 
during the 


lay to end of 

Gross reve- 

revenue 

revenue 

lyear, i e., net! 

1 revenue loss j 

1 interest 

Area 

Clasc' of work. the year on 

works in 

nue daring 
the year. 

during the 
year. 

of capital 
outlay to 

irrigated. 


operation. 1 md of y ear.! ■ ch i rgos. 


Rs. Ks. 

I.~Produetivc .. 50,07,03,787 6, .55, 60,202 

If.— Protective .. 0,54,01,092 15,31,9H 

I I I. -Mlnor works for 6,78,81,081 54,72,081, 

which capital and 

revenue accounts 
are kept (includ- 
ing works under 
construction). > 

IV. — Minor works .... 00,53,984 

for which only, 

revenue accounts 
aie kept. , 

V. — Works for! .... 2,07,55,939 

vhich neither ca- i 

pital nor revenue j 

accounts are kept. I 

Total 1914-15 .. 64,00,40.500 10,02,8 0,707 1 

Total 1913-14 . . 61,21,21,482 9,46,71,850 

Total 1012-13 .. 69, 5 6, 1 3,099 8, 83,4 3 ,533 


lls. I Per cent. Rs. Acr<». 

4,54,69,330 8*97 2,86,51,432 10,608,700 

.3.86,191 0*59 —17,71,394 616^00 

30,07,727 4*52 1.5,02,689 2,189,400 


37,74,017 .... .... 2,864,106 


99,38,075 .... .... 3,401,200 


6,20,84,340 (o) 7''64 ' 2,84,72,727 ■26,670,700 

6,8 ’,70,8731 (078*22 .... 24,918,400 

5,26,^, CM27 ( ® ® ” * * 24,516,185 


(o) Percentage calculated on works of classes I, II and III. 


Expenditure by the State. 

The subjoined table exhibits the outlay incurred by the State diu*iug the year 1014-15 on all 
classes of irrigation works : — 


{ Minor additions, 

Capital outlay niaintenanoe, and 
I (direct charges), working expenses 
I (dire ct otuuges). 



irorl'ff und/'r coiiHnidion. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Productive 

Prot<5ctive 

Minor 


68,07,106 

02,71,727 

9,64,743 

.... 


Total 

1,49,43,575 

.... 

Productive 

Protective 

Minor 

WorliM in operation. 

( 

1,01,79,889 
! 19,66,781 

10,66,134 

1,89,98,636 

11,07,847 

23,84,986 


Total . . 1 

1 1,31,92,804 

2,24,40,910 

WcMdcs under classes IV and V 

.... 

88, (^,848 


Grand Total 

1^,72,86,870 

8 , 19 . 88 , 7 « 
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Land for Soldiers, 


Value of the Grope. 


A ooinpertion of the acreage of crope matured by means of the Oovgrnment irrigation 
tysteipSy with the total area under cultivation in the several pi evinces, is given below 


province. 

Net area 
cropped. 

Acres. 

Area Irrlgnt- 
rd by Gov- 
ernment 
irrigation 
works. 

Acres. 

Percentage 
of irrlg'itid 
area to total 
cropped area. 

Per cent. 

Capital cost of 
Government 
irrigation works 
to end of 1913- 
14 in lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of crops 
ral'Otl on areas 
n celvlng State 
Irrigjtion, in 
lakhs ot rupees* 

Burma 

14,239,000 

1,26.3,000 

8-9 

212 

807 

Bengal 

25,208,000 

100,000 

0-4 

216 

46 

Bihar and Orissa 

8,070,000 

1»98,000 

12-3 

071 

534 

United Provinces of 

85,562,000 

3, 26 ,000 

0-2 

1,218 

1,546 

Agra and Oudh. 

1 

AJmcr-Mcrwara 

874,000 

2C,000 

6-9 

85 

9 

Punjab 

North-West Frontier . 

28,127,000 

8,389,000 

20-3 

1,723 

2,770 

3,142,000 

245,000 

7-8 

242 

104 

Sind 

4,176,000 

8.764,000 

69 -9 

821 

1 S64 

Bombay Dcccan 

23, sr. 8,000 

301.000 

1 *3 

472 

1 184 

Central Provinces (ex- 

18, Of, 0,000 

40,000 

0*2 

140 


cluding Borar). 

7,170,000 

18-4 

I 1,094 


Madras 

30,000,000 

1 1,700 

Baluchistan . . 

24,000 

8,000 

83*3 

1 30 

1 2 

Total .. 

109,959,000 

25,570,000 

12 8 

1 C,400 

1 8,107 


Land for Soldiers. 


On October 13th, iei6, the Oovemmoiit of 
India l<*8ued, In u more complete form than has 
hitherto been available, a summary of their colo- 
nisation policy, which is of special Interest in 
relation to tlie provision of land for cx-soldie.rs. 
In ^0 course of this they said ; — 

The older canals left unlnigatcd the uiiper 
portions of the Jech and the Ilerhna Doabs and 
the lower parts of the Bari Doab. The canals 
the triple project — the uppir Jhelum, the 
upper Cnenab and the lower Bari Doub canals — 
will bring water to much of the land In the 
hitherto un watered portions of these three 
Boahs. The first and second of the canals, 
though tliey will irrigate some 350,000 and 

050,000 acres, rf spt'ctlvcly, give little scope for 
schemes of colonization as the areas of the 
Government wa8t< included within the limits of 
irrigation are comparatively speaking small 
On the lower Bari Doab canal, however, tlie 
area available for colonization is soiuethli g 
like 1,800,000 aorrs. The bulk of the land, 
about 760,000 acres (or 30,000 rectanghs of 26 
acres apiece) is to be given out on terms which 
will encourage the brredln p of horses and muh s 
About 12,000 rectangles will be distributi d, for 
the most part In grants of one rectangle each, 
to peasant colonists and ex*soldlers for cultiva- 
tion. No conditions In rt'gard to horre and 
mille*breedlng will attach to the tenure of tlv sr 
reottnfles. but the grantees will be rllgilh 
for extra rectangles to which such oondltior 
apply. Of these 17.000 rectangles about 7.000 
have been iwt apart for ex-soldiers and fbr 
the rest seleotlons have already been made 
from tha peatanta ol districts lying west of 
lie BQtiaf. 


Of the remaining 10,000 rectangles 7,000 will 
constitute the horse and mule-brrc ding grants. 
For these the holders of the 17,000 rectangles 
mentioned above will comiiete. The land will 
be given out on ten years’ leases on con- 
dition that the tenant of each rectangle 
maintains a mare. A large proportion of the 
competitors will be military m<‘n. The strong 
military element among the colonists should go 
a long way toenbure the success of this part 
of the scheme. Ex-cavalry men, espc’clally, 
should make first rate breeders. The soldier 
grantees will be selechd by the military 
authorities, after the war, and will probably 
be for tlic most part retired officers and 
non-commlbsloned office is. 

There are only about 78,000 acres of Gov- 
ernment land irrigat<d by tlie Upper Chenab 
Canal and of this 42,000 acres will receive peren- 
nial Irrigation, whilst the remainder will be 
lrrigat<d for the kharlff harvest only. On the 
Upper Ch( nab Canal and on the Upper Jhelum 
Canal no more titan 40,000 acres is available 
for colonization. Out of this provision haa 
been made up to a maximum of 1 6,000 acres for 
reward grants to persons In the Rawalpindi 
division who rcndeiYd assistance to the criminal 
administration, 6,000 acres are to be given as 
com^nsation grants and another 6,000 acrei 
will be kept In resen’e for rewards to the army. 

6.000 aerrs have been provided for tenants now 
holding land on the Lower Jhelum Canal, whom 
It Is d'^sired to remove In order to allow for th# 
extension of certain regimental horse runs. 

1 .000 aores are desired for spedal reward Bi*nts 
to military offloersi and the batonoe wUl 
provide for graiiag grounds and mlsoellantous 
ceqplroiiMQts. 
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Buildings and Roads. 
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The ext^ion of local Government in India has thrown a large portion of the smaller class of public works into the hands of the local 
Boards. Speatonggenerally, the boards maintain their own establishments, but in the case of any works of unusual difl&culty they have recourse to 
the professioBal skill of the Public Works OfiBcers. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 


The control of the Posts and Telegraphs 
of India is vested In an officer designated Di- 
rector-General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works in subordination to the Government 
of India in the Department of Commerce and 
Industry. The superior staff of the Direction, 
in addition to the Director-General himself, 
consists on the postal side of two Deputy Dlrrc- 
tors-General (who are officers of the rank of 
Postmaster-General), four Assi'^tant Directors- 
Generai (whose status is similar to that of 
Deputy Postmaslers-General), and two Personal 
Assistants (who are selected from the staff of 
Superintendents). 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into eight circles as shown below, each 
In charge of a Postmaster-General * — Bengal 
and .\ssam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, 
Central, Madras, Punjab and Nortli-West 
Frontier, and United Provinces. Tlie Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Rajputana Ageneics. 

The Postraasters-Oeneral are responsible to 
the Dlroctor-Oenfral for the whole of the postal 
arrangements In their respective circles, witti 
the exception of I hose connected with the con- 
veyance of malls by railwavs and Inlan J Kten»«- 
ert which are entriist<'d to four <»lf)cers l>oarlng 
the designation of InspocJor-Oeni'rnl, Railway 
Mail Service and Sorting All the i»ostmasters- 
General are provided with Pc'rsonal AssisUints, 
while those in charge of the I irirost clreh'S are 
also assisted by D('puty Postni istnrs-General 
The eight Postal Clreh'S and the jurisdictions 
of the (our Tn'spect^irs- General are divided into 
Divisions each in charge of a 8uperint<'ndf nt ; 
and each Supurint('ndent is assifted by a certain 
number of officials styled inspectors or Assistant 
Supe rlnt-endents. 

Generally there Is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other I 
post offices In the same district are usually | 
•Ui<ordinate to the h<ad office for nurposep 
of accounts. The Postmapfers of the Caf- 
cutts, Bombav, and Afadras General Po^t 
Offices and of the larger of the other head post 
oflRccs are directly under the Postmaster-General 
and the least of them exercises the same powers 
as a Superintendent of Post Offices In respect of 
inspections, appointments, leave and punish- 


monts. The Presidency Postmastora, tndeedi 
have one or more Suporintendenfe subordinate 
to them. When the duties of the Postnioater 
of u head office become so onerous that h( la 
unable to perform them fully hirasoif, a Deputy 
Postmastcir l=> aiipointixl to lellove him of some 
of them and If still furliier relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmistors are employed. 
The more Important of the offices oubordinate 
to the ht ad office are designated aiib offices and 
are usually cstablisheti only in towns of some 
importance. Sub-officis transact all classes of 
oo<<tai business wdh the publh, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate, 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub- treasuries. 
The officer in charge of such an office works it 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 

Branch offices arc small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on smdl pay or of extrantjous agents, 
such as school -misters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivat-ora who perfonn th'ir postal 
duties In return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office Is entrust- 
ed to the Accoiintant-Gonf'ral. Posts and 
Telegraphs, who Is an officer of the Finance 
Dep'frtment oi the Govtrnment of India and 
is not subordinate to the Dirrctor-General, 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
‘Kccouatauts-Gencral. all of whom, with the 
ucct'ss.irv staff of clerks, perform at separate 
hoadqiiorters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883. a large number of 
sulvpost offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy Is to Increaso telegraph facilities 
everywhere and ospocially In towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office. The 
tfiegraph expenditure on account of these 
combined offices is borne by the Telegraph 
Department to which the whole of thoJr tele- 
graph revenue Is also credited. 


The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 
below) la as fol low's : — 


Letters. 


Not exceeding 1 tola 

Exoooding 1 tola but not exceeding 
10 tolas 

Every additional 10 tolas or part of 
that weight 

Book and pattern pacldt. 

Every 10 tolas or part of that wej(^t. . 


When the When the postage When the postage 
postage is w holly is insufficientiy 

is prepaid. unpaid. prepaid. 





Post O^ce Tari^s, 


Poitoardt* 


• • - - - 

(Tho postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaid In full). 

Parcels (prepaymtnl compulsory). 

Rs. a. 

Every 40 tolas or part of that weight 
up to 440 tolas . . . . . . ..02 

- . f Exceeding 440 tolas but not 
J exceeding 480 tolas . . ..30 


To other countries, 
colonies or places. 


2| annas for tht 
first ounce and u 
am^as for every 
additional ounoe 
or part of that 
weight. 

.. ..1 anna. 

. . . . 2 annas. 


5 g- Every additional 40 tolas or 

part of that weight up to ' 

5 [ 800 tolas 0 4, 

(These rates are not applicable to j 
parcels for Portuguese India). i 

Rejistration fee. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be rogietered 0 2 
Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding B-s. 6. . . . 0 1 

On any sum exceeding Jls. 5 but not 
exceeding Ils 10 . . . . ..02 

On any sum cxcijoding Ils. 10 but not 
exceeding Ils. 15 .. .. ..0 8 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 15 but not 
exceeding Ils. 25 . . . . .04 

On any sum exceeding Rs, 25 up to 

Rs. 000 0 4 

for each comolet/o sum of Bs. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder ; provided th:vt, if tiu* re- 
mainder <loes not exceed Rs. 6. the charge for 
it shall bo only 1 anna ; if it does not exceed 
10, the charge for It shall ho only 2 annas 
and If it does not exceed Ila, 15, tho charge for 
it shall bn only .3 annas. 

Telegraphic money order fees, — I'ho same as 
the foes for ordinary money orders plm a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for tho actual number of 
words used in tho telegram advising thi remit- 
tance, according as tho telegram is to be sent 
as on “ Express ” or as an “ Ordinary ” 

message. 

In the case of Ceylon tho telegraph charge 
is at the rati' of Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value-payable fees. — These are calculated on 
the amount spocifled for remittance to the 
Bonder and arc the same as the foes for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees. — For every Rs. 60 of Insured 
value 1 anna. 

As regards Ceylon and Portuguese India see 
Foreign Tariff. 

Acknowledgment fee. — For each registorod 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which la not applicable 
to Ceylon except In respect of Insurance fees or 
to Portuguese India except In respect of insur- 
ance feea and parcel postage) la as follows — 
heUers. 

To the United King- 1 One anna for each 
dom, other British ounce or part of 
POMMons and » that weight. 
Including 


Postcards Single 1 anna. 

„ Reply 2 annas. 

Printed Papers. — i anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers. — h anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 2^ annas for each packet. 

Samples — J anna for every 2 ounces or part 
, of that weight, subject to a minimum charge 
j of 1 anna for each packet, 

! (The rates shown above are those chargeable 
when the postage is prepaid). 

Paicels — (Prepayment compulsory). The 
rates vary with the countries to which they are 
addressed. The rates to the United Kingdom 
are — 

Vio 

Olbral- Over- 

tar. land. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Not over 8 lbs 0 J2 0 18 0 

„ „ 7 „ .. ..1 8 0 2 4 0 

” M 11 ’! .. ..2 4 0 8 0 0 

Uegistraiion fee . — 2 annas for each letter, 
postcard, or packet. 

Money Orders. -To countries on which 
money orders have to be drawn In rupee cut- 
renev, the rates of commission are the same as 
in the case of Inland money orders. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawTi in sterling, tho rates aie as lollows 

Annas. 

Not exceeding £l J 

Exceeding £1 but not exceeding £2 . . 6 

:: :: :: :: ti j 

:: £^’ V. .V “ li 

for each complete sum of £5 and 12 annas for 
the rom linder, provided that if tho remainder 
does not exceed £1, tho charge for It shall be 
3 annas ; if it does not exceed £2, tho charge for 
It shall bo 5 annas ; If it doo<» not exceed £3. 
the charge tor It shall bo 8 annas ; and If It 
does not exceed £4, tho charge for It shall bo 
10 annas. 

Insurance fees — 

To countries other than 
those named below . . 3 annas for every £6, 
To Ceylon and Portu- 
guese India . . . . 2 annas per overy ^ 

To Mauritius, tho Sey- 
chelles, Zanzibar, and 
the British East 
Africa, Uganda, and 
BomflOlland Protec- 
toraUsa 4 P«r otery Ri. 

/sc.— 2 annas for each 

rogisitred artlele. 





i)rowth of the Post O0ce. 


firowUi of tlw Po«t Office.— At the 
end of 1806-00 the totol number of poet offices 
WM 11,061 end the total length of mail lines 
128,282 miles. For the Slst March 1016 the 
corresponding figures were 10.828 and 167,657. 
Daring the year 1S95-06 the total number of 
letters, postcards, newspapers and packets 
given out for delivery was 410,298,088, while 
Jm the year 1016-16 the total number of unregis- 
tered articles of the same classes given out for 
^^very the number of registered letter 
and packets posted amounted to 1,038,587,261 
The number of parcel mail articles given out for 
delivery in the former year was 8,577,207 as 
compared with 12,890,909 such articles posted 
during the latter year. The total number 
and value of money orders issued increased i 
from 10,161,107 and ka. 21,10,10,825 in 1896-96 ; 
to 82,822,594 and 118.68,66,36,207 respectively 
1916-10. During tlio former year the total 
number of articles Issued for transmission by | 
post was 294,988 with an aggregate declared 
value of Bs. 8,72,81,673 and the corresponding 
figures for 1910-11 were 1,169,428 and Bs. 
26,88,78,925. As the result, however, mainly ! 


of the introduction — 1911-12 of the rule undef 
vdiicb inland articles containing currency notef 
or portions thereof must be Insured* the 
figures for 1915-16 stand at 8,086,864 and 
Bs. 78,84,10,630. The number of accounts open 
on the books of the Post Office Savings Bank 
grew from 663,892 on the Slst March 1896 to 
1,660,424 at the end of 1916-16 with an increase 
from Bs. 9,04,23,072 to Bs. 16,32,12,617 in the 
total amount standing at the credit of deposi- 
tors. The total staff on the 3l8t March 1916 
numbered 95,746. The not financial result 
of the working of the Post Office for the year- 
1915-10 was a surplus of Bs. 32,11,204. 

This account oi the activities of the Post 
Office would not be complete If It were not 
mentioned that on the 81st March 1910 there 
were 26,808 active Postal Life Insurance 
policies with an aggregate assurance of Bs. 
3,67,76,694 and that during 1915-16 it disbursed 
a sum of Bs. 84,78,496 to Indian Military 
pensioners; collected at its over expense, a 
sum of Bs. 10,89,087 on account of customs 
duty on parcels and letters from abroad ; and 
total 16,186 lbs. of quinine to the imblic. 


Telagraphs.— Dp to 1912 

^stem m India was administered as a Separate ! 
Department by an officer designated Director 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to tlie Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it , 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and ! 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

Uio telegraph aidered necessary and the engineering worit 


a Telegraph officer bpecially selected for the 
purpose. These four Circles are divided Into 
twenty Divisions each of which is in charge 
of a Superintendent of Telegraph Engineering. 

The telegraph traffic work Is now under tiic 




tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundaiiiontal principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
In force In the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were tliat the traffic 
and enffineering work of tlio Telegraph Depart- 
ment should bo separated, the former branch 
of work In each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-Qoneral assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
Of attached officers and tlic engineering brandi 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 


is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Postsand Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants-General. 

Inland Tariff. — The tariff for Inland tele- 
grams is as follows : — 

Private and State. 


Minimum charge 


charge of tlie two Circles. Subordinate to this 
officer there were several Divisional Superiuten- ' Each additional 
dents who were assisted by a number of j over 12 
attached officers. | 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by tlie Socre- | 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. | 

The supi^or staff of the Direction, In addition { 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the | 
enmneerlng side of a Clilef Engineer. Tclemphs, | Collation 
wito an Assistant, and a Personal Assistant to | 
the Director-General. For traffic work there , 
are a Deputy Director-General, with an Assistant 
and an Assistant Director-General. In the 
Cirolee the scheme which has been Introduced 
foUows olosidy on tlie lines of the experimental 
one rtfern^ to above. For telegraph engineering 
porpoMi India Is divided up into three OIrciee, 
eaen in charge of a Director of Telegraphs. 

For Burma i^iecia) arrangements were oon- 


Ex- 
T>rC58. 
lls. a. 
..10 


Ordi- 
nary. 
Bs. a. 
0 



word 

..0 2 0 
Additional chargee. 

Minimum for reply-patd telegram . .6 annaa 
Acknowledgment of receipt .. ..6 „ 

Multiple tolograms, each 100 words 

or loss 4 ;; 

..One quarter 


charge 

gram. 


for 


of 

tele- 


Ba 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed. 


f If both the offi- 
ces of origin 
and desUna- 
Uon are ek>aed . 2 
If only one of 
offices is 
closed .. 1 
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SlgnalUng by flag or soma- 

S hore tQ or Irom Bhlps— par 
iiegram •• ..8 annas. 

3oathlre •• •• ..Amount actu* 

ally nccpssarj^* 

Copies of telegrams, each 100 

irords or less 4 annas. 

Press. 

Ex- Ordi- 
presft. nary, 
lls. a. Ra. a. 

Minimum charge ..10 ^ ® 1 | . 

Each additional 6 words I S'ta 

over 48 . . ..0 2 0 1 ^ 

(Ceylon Is' not regarded as “ Inland ” but 
Portuguese India is.) 

Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the coimtrles to wlilch they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to all countries in Europe 
except Russia and Turkey are as follow : — 

Private. Slate. 
Rs. n. Rs. a. 

Pi/K Turkey 10 .... 

„ Indo 14 0 12 

„ Eastern . , . . .,14 0 10 

Growth Telegraphs. — At tlio end of 
1895-Od there were 40,375 miles of lino and 
14.3,189 miles of wire and cable, as compared , 
with 80,007 and 3.37,720 miles, respectively, 
on the Slst March 1910. Tlie numbers of t 
departmental telegraph offices were 263 and 
li)0, respectively, while the number of telegraph ' 


ofRcet worked by i*»<» Ofliee rose flWitt 

1,208 to 8,280. The Increase in the nninber 
of paid Sotegrams dealt with is shown hy the 
following figures > 

1895-96. 1016-16, 

r Private 8,460,679 18,006,060 

Inland State «• 603,866 1,787,001 

t Press •• 24,892 848,857 

r Private •. 631,890 1,881,182 

Foreign.. -( State 6,985 62,807 

(.Press 8,422 2‘?,091 

4,736,784 17,642,888 


The outturn of the workshops during 1916-10 
represented a total value of Rs. 14,73,000. At 
the end of the year the total stafr numbered 
10,750. The total capital expenditure up to the 
close of 1915-10 amounted to Rs 12,72,47,181. 
The net ro venue for the year was Rs. 43,50,900. 

Wireless.—The total number of wireless 
telegraph stations open for traffic at the end of 
1915-10 was nineteen, eur., Port Blair, Rangoon, 
Diamond Island, Table Island, Victoria Point, 
llfadras, Bombay, Sandhoads (two), Calcutta, 
Karachi, Dollil, Simla, Allaliabad, Lahore, 
Nagpur, Pishawar, Quetta, and Secunderabad. 
The total number of messages of all kinds 
disposed by the nine coast stations during the 
year was 05,638. 

Telephones. — On the Slst December 1015 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 220 of which 61 with 
4,556 connections were worKcd dcpartmentally. 
The number of telephone exchanges established 
by Telephone ComjAnics was 13 with 10,760 
connections. 



Trade. 


bread obanuiesrVfAtot ot the trade of India 
are familiar to readcra of ttie ladian Year Book. 
India la chiefly an agricultural country, for 
alxty-eeven per cent, of its people are oepondent 
on agriculture for their means of livelihood. 
OoMeqnintly fhe prosperity of the country la 
larg ly determined bythe character of the mon- 
soon rains. An area which grows larger every 
year Is protected by irrigation, and the extension 
it that* works, wlth,j}he increased resisting 
power of the people and the growth of manufac- 
wrlng industry is expected to make the people 
Immune from the shock of such famines as those 
of 1896-07 and 1899 1900 ; but many of tlie 
irrigation works, such us tanks and wells, dc- 
wnd on the rains, for their replenishment, i 
Consequently the tiade of the year is mainly 
determined by the rams which decide the exi)ort 
trade and the consequent purchasing power of 
the people. Another feature which arises from 
these conditions is that the Imports are mainly 
of manufactured goods and the exports of pro- 
duce. The imports of manulactures in pre-war 
days chiefly eainc from the United Kingdom, 
yvhose exporting power has been seriously dimi- 
nished by the diversion of the energies of the 
people to the war. A large part of the export 
fn pre-war days went to the Continent of Europe*, 
ana that market was closed by the war. On 
these grounds then the trade conditions of 1015- 
16 were dominated by the war. It is in the rela- 
tion of the trade of India to the war that we 
find the most profitable line of study in consi- 
dering the history of the past year. The main 
conclusions are lndicnt(*d lr» the annual review 
of Indian trade, by the Director of Statistics, 
Mr. G. Findlay Shirras, from which the follow- 
ing article Is malidv diawn. 

The general conclusion Is that trade has 
adjust^ Itself successtully to the new condi- 
tions, and a war eiiulllbiiuin, although nn un- 
stable one, has been cstablislu'd. The ccssidlon 
Of commercial relations ulth enemy countries, 


the ourtallinent of trade with Franet and 
Belgium, the restriction of trade wttb 
neutral countries, and the dearth of tonnage 
still continue, and the neciclislty of Govern- 
ment Intervention and contml, a legacy of 
thf. previous year, has become sMll more 
close, 'rhe effects of the crisis occasioned by 
the. outbreak of war have largely, If not 
entirely, dli>d away. Although, with some 
exceptions, business was throughout the year 
difficult and anxious, there were none of the 
dilhciiltles which the outbreak of war Imme- 
diately caused la^t year. There was. for 
example, no recurrence of the great rusn on 
Postal Savings Banks deposits. The total 
savings bank balances, Including accruals of 
fresh interest were Rs. ‘id lakhs In excess of the 
figure for Ist 4prll 1915. 'J'here was no recur- 
rence of a special demand for the encashment 
of currency notes. 'J he average active circu- 
lation of notes on the contrary Increased by lis. 
2,^5 lakhs, as comp.ircd with the anioimt In 
circulation In 1914-15. Railway earnings, a 
valuable indication of the general movement of 
trade throughout the country, showed an In- 
crease of Rs. 3,.S2 lakhs or 5 per rent, over the 
previous year, 'iho exchange position was, at 
last year, satisfactorily maintained. 

The monsoon, which in a country whoso 
mainstay Is agriculture plays such an over- 
whelming part In tho trnde prosperity of the 
year, \va«. it m.ay be noted, not very favourable. 
The South-West monsoon arrived late. It was 
weak and Irregular In the northern parts of tho 
Bombay Presidency, especially In Gujarat, In 
Sind , and 1 n large areas of tin* Pnnja b. Another 
characteristic of the year was the expansion 
in the export trade which compares very 
favourably with the slow recovery In the import 
trade. The Increase In the exports of Jute, tea, 
wool, and hides and skins Is noteworthy. Uhe 
exports of tea, gunny bags and cloth and raw 
wool have reached a record figure. 


THE TRADE OF THE YEAR. 


Tho total sea-borne trade of British India In stores, Rs. 1911 erores or £ 129^ millions, and 
1916-16 amounted to Rs. 857 crorcs or £ 288 the re-exports of foreign goods Rs. 5} erores or 
mUlions, as against Rs. .854 erores or £ 236 mil- £ 8^ millions. 'I he ftijures lor the last three 
lions In 1914-15, and ne irly Rs. 491 crorcs or years are shown below. 

£ 827 millions in 1918-14 when tho highest 

flgiupes were attalni'd. These totals Include Tlie tr.ado In treasure showed nn Increase of 
morchandlse and treasure, both on private and Rs, 2,94 lakhs or 55 per cent in exports and a 
on Government account. decline of Rs. 9,87 lakhs or 45 per cent. In Im- 

The total imports of morchandUe on private* ports. 'I'he total trade In treasure declined by 
and Oovcrninent account in 1915-10 were Bs Rs. 6,98 lakhs or 25 per cent. The details 
187^^ erores or £ 91’ 7 millions, the total exports of imports and exports on private account ai’e 
of Indian produce, including Government given In the following table : — 


— 

This year 
1915-10. 

Last year 
1914-16. 

Pre-war 

year 

1913-14. 

Increaso (-f) or decrease ( — ) in 1915-16 
as compared with 

' 1914-15. 1 1918-14. 

PRITATB 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Per 

Rs. 

1 

Per 

Ksbobandibe. ' 

1 (lakhs.) 

(lakhs.) 

(lakhs.) 

(lakhs.) 

cent. 

(lakhs.) 

cent. 

Imports 

1,81,34 

1,87.93 

1,88,25! 

—6,59 

—5 

—61,91 

—28 

Bxports 

1,92,68 

1,77,48 

2.44,20; 

+15,06 

+8 

—61,67 


Ee-oxports .. 

4,85 

4,11 

4,68 

+74 

+18 

+17 

4*4 

Total . 

8,28,72 

8,19,62 

4,82.1^ 

+920 

+ 8 

—1,08,41 

*-^4 
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Import Trade 


: Tbwe flgDroa ahow t)ut tliare wsa an Increase of 8 per cent, la exports, exciadlng re-exporta 
ftsd A doerMRe of 5 percent, in Imports, as compared with last year, and as compared with the 
year Immediately preceding tl.e outbreak of war. a fall of 21 per cent in exports, and of 28 par 
cent In Imports. In making theoe comparisons the enormous rise in prices on the 1913-14 baiSa 
should be remembered. 

War and Trade.—In last year’s Review the year 1914-15 wa'^ divided Into two perioda, 
namely, the pr. -war pernd (April to July), and the wnr period (August to March). The loss of 
tr-ide du ing the latter I crloa was shown to be Urrfcly If not i ntir» ly, due to the war, bilng 
Ra 44 cro es or £ 29 millioi s In import's, Rg. UiJ crorrs cr £ 47 millloi s in exports, and Rs. 62 
lakhs or £ 400,000 In ro-(‘Xtott«. A similar compaii on Is made iu the followli g table to show 
how far India has gained or lost in the same pericde of 191 6-16 : — 



1913-14. 

1 1914-15. 

1915-16. 

Increase -f or decrease— 
as compared with 1913-14, la 


! 


1 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 


April August 
to to 

July. Mareh, 

April August 
to to 

July. March 

April August 
to to 

Jul5^ Ma’cli. 

April August 
to to 

July. March. 

April August 
to to 

July. March. 

PRIViTE 

Merchanpisk. 

Rfi. Rs. 
(lakhs.) (lakh.s ) 

Rs. Rs. 

(lakhs )(lakhs,) 

i 

Rs. Rs. 

( lakhs. )(IaUh.s.) 

• 1 

Rs. Rs. 

(laklis.)(lakhfi.) 

Rs. Rs. 

(lakhs.) (lakhs.) 

Imports 

Exports 
Ro-axpoits . . 

60.05 1,27,20 
78,12 1,06,08 
1,64 3,11 

64,77 83,16 

82.01 05,47 

1,59 2,52 

40,26 O’. 08 

60,04 1,.32.49 
1,42 3,43 

—1,28—44,04 
H-3, 89— 70,61 
-f5 —62 

—15,79—36,12 
—18,08—83,69 
—12 +20 

Total . . 

1,35,71 2,90,42 

1,88,37 1,81,15 

1,01,72 2,27,00 

+2,0^1,15,27 

—33,09—69,42 


Rapid Recovery. — The actual loss during 
the latter pi-riod (August to March) of 1915-10, 
as compared with 191.3-14, was Rs. 30,12 lakhs 
or 28 per cent, in Imports and Rs. 33,59 lakhs 
or 20 per rent. In ex])orts, while re-expoits 
improved by Rs. 29 lakhs or 0 per cent. 

The Improvement In the same period of 1915- 
10 was, however, In markid eontrad. with 1914- 
15, namely, Rs. 792 lakhs In lmi)orts, Rs, 37,02 
lakh^ in exports, and Rs. 91 lakhs In re-exiiorts 
The falling off In the value of hotlt Imports and 
exports took place mainly during the earlier 
raonthg of the year, while in the later months, 
(except In the month oi December in the case of 


THE 


The value of the Import trade in each of the 
classes under whleh articles are grouped In the 
tr&de returns is shown In the appended table. 
The share of Class I (Food, drink and tobacco) 
was 20*5 per cent, and of Class TIT (Manufac- 
tured articles) 71*2 per cent, of the total im|)Ort 
trade, as against U’2 per cent and 77*3 per 
cent respectively, In tlie previous year It is 
impo tant to remember that these pcrccntoges 
refer to values and not to quantities. Class I 
showed an Increase In value of over 37 per amt. 
while Class III a decrease of over 12 per cent. 
There was no change as compared with 1914-15 
In the percentage ahare of Class II (Raw mate- 
rials) in the total import but the vatns 


fniports) the general movemerit was In an up 
ward dln^etion 'Ihe Improvement, Is much 
more niaiked in thi5 case of exports th in In Im- 
ports, except In the mouth of March, 1910. 

Th-^ decline of Rp. 6, .59 lakhs under Imports Is 
mainly due to the heavy falHn n-llway plant and 
rolling stock textiles, copiHT and machinery; 
a decline which was partlv set off bv an Increase 
In the value of tho linporis of sugar from Java. 
Exports Impiovcd by Rs. 13,05 lakh'<, chiefly 
under raw )iit.e, gunny bags and cloth, tea 
indiPo, hides and skins, and wool, notwith- 
standing heavy decreases under TiCC, seeds and 
raw cotton . 


TRADE. 


deerrnsed by more than 8 per cent. Under 
Class 1 the receipts of sugar were^^owing mainly 
to the rise In price, gnntet by Rs. 6,09 lakhs. 
Imported salt accounted for an Increase of Rs, 
51 lakhs, Rs. 1.3 lakhs being due to larger quan- 
tity und Rs. 38 laklis on account of higher prices. 
In Class II noticeable decrc-ases were In coal 
( — Rs. .54 lakhs), mineral oil ( — Rs. 89 laklis), 
raw cotton ( — Rs 20 lakhs), mw silk ( — Rs, 
6^r lakhs), and timber ( — Rs. 6 lakhs). Precious 
stones and peorls, unset, was the only Important 
item which showed an Improvement, rfr., of 
lU. 27 lakhs. Under class III very large de- 
reeases are recorded under machinery (— Es, 
1,20 lakhs) and metsls of evsry dascnpttw 
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Export Trade. 


(— Bs. 2,60 lakhft). The decline in Railway 
ptant and tolUng-B^k was no leM than Ks 6,86 
fakhs <xt 68 per cent. A reduction of Bs. 6,60 
Ukha in the Imports of yam and textile fabrics 
it noticeable, especially in view of tbe glut in 
the piece-goods market referred to in the two 
praTions reports. The receipts of cotton cloth 
alone accotmted for Bs. 5,28 lakhs of the de* 

' crease, woollen goods Bs. 77 lakhs, and cotton 
iMiiery Bs. 15 lakhs, but these losses were part- 1 
iy compensated for by increases under silk yam 
and piece-goods (+Bs. 78 lakhs) and haber- 1 


mineral dyes ( — Bs. 80 lakhs). The only notice- 
able increases in this class were under gold and 
silver thread (+Bs, 19 lakhs), motor cars and 
motor cycles (f Bs. 27 lakhs), chemicals (+ Be. 
48 lakhs), drugs and medicines (+Bs. 20 lakhs), 
glass and glassware (+B8. 10 lakhs), paper and 
8tat«onery (+Bs. 15 lakhs), matches l+Bs. 25 
lahhs), tea chests (+Bb. 88 lakhs), and toys and 
paints (-f Bs. 8 lakhs each). 


i 

1914- 

-15. 

1915 

-16. 

Increase -f or decrease 
— as compared with 
1914-16. 

Impukts. 

1 

Bs. 1 

lakhs. 

Belative 
share 
per cent. 

Es. 

lakhs. 

Belative 
share 
per cent. 

Bs. 

lakhs. 

Per cent. 

(PEIVATK MEKCUANMSli) 
Class 1 Food, drink aud 
tobacco 

19,58 

14.2 

20,94 

20.5 

H 7,30 

+ 37.0 

Class n Baw materials . . 

0,82 

0.8 

! 8,63 

0.5 

—79 

—8.6 

Class III Manufactured 
articles 

1,00,07 

77.3 

! 93,51 

71.2 

—13,10 

—12.3 

Class IV Miscellaneous . 

1 

2,36 

1.7 

! 2,30 

i 

i 1-8 i 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Total . , | 

1,37,93 

100 

! 1,31,34 

100 

- 0,59 

—4.8 


THE EXPORT TRADE. 

The total exports of Iiidiaii merchandise showed an IncreaH of marly Bs. 15,05 lakhs or 8 
per cent. The details of the four main groups of this trade are shown in the following table : — 


Class I Food, drink and 
tobacco 

Class II Baw materials . 

dasB HI Manufactured 
jurtlcles 

Class IV MlsccllftneoiiH . 


1914-15. 

1915 

-10. 

Increase + or de- 
crease — as compared 
with 1914-16. 

Bh. 

(laklis.) 

Relative 
share 
per cent. 

Bs. 

(laklis.) 

Belath o 
share 
per cent. 

Bs. 

(lakhs.) 

Per cent. 

48,97 

27.6 

63,07 

27.0 

4 4,10 

+ 8.4 

80,07 

46.1 

j 

1 3vS.6 

- — 5,95 

—7.4 

46,58 

20 3 

03,21 

32 8 

1 10,03 

1 35.7 

1,80 

, 1 

2,13 

1.1 

27 

4 14.6 

1,77,48 

100 j 

1 

1,92,58 

1 i 

100 1 

j +16,06 

-M- 





J, .. - 


Total . . 











'S & I UNITED KINGDOM 



Imports 1013 * 14 . £147 Millions, 



Bmoe the outbreak of war, the most Important change has 
iMen with regird to(0> the share of the British Empire has 
ldearm«Hl, wi^h a carretp^ndlng increase in the share of coantries 
Millie the Bjapiro. 
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The relative position of Claeaei I (Food, drink 
and tobacco) and IV (Mlscellaneons) remained 
unchwged, but the chare of Clasacs II 
(Kaw materials) and III (Manufactured articles) 
WAS 38 per cent, and 88 per ce .t. of the 
total export trade, as agilnst 45 per cent, 
end 20 per cent respectively, In the previous 
year Tncre has, therefore, been a very con- 
siderable Increase In the value of exports 
of manufactured articles While manufactured 
Imports declined this year from Us. 100 
crores to Rs 93 crores, exported manufac- 
tun s rose to Rs 63 crores from Rs 46 crores In 
1914-15, leduclng the not balance of manufac- 
tured Imports to Rs. 30 crores as against Rs 60 
crores In 1914-15 and Ri. 91 crores in 1013-14 
The expansion of trade in class 1 (food, drink 
and tobacco) was entirely duo to largT exports 
of tea from Tnd a which Increased by Rs. 4,45 
lakhs, partly sot off by a decrease of over Rs 66 
lakhs under coffee. Including the amount ex- 
ported on Government account, the shipments 
of wheat aggregatc^d Rs. 8,44 lakhs or Its. 12 
lakhs In cxces-* of the total for 1914-15. The 
quantity, however deiTeased from 7i>0,883 tons 
to 652,879 tons. The exports of barley rose by 
Rs 1,49 lakhs, while there was a dt'crease oi 
over Rs. 1,7(» lakhs under rice Pulse Improved 
by Rs 44 lakhs and gram by Rs. 10 lakhs. The 
decline of Rs. 5,95 lakhs In Class 11 (Raw mate- 
rials) was made up 0* heavy decreases under raw 
cotton ( — Rs. 8,56 lakhs) and seed*! ( — R**. 4,53 
Iskhs), which were on the other liand, partly 
sot off by inrreases under raw hides and skins 
(-f-Rs. 1,98 lakhs) raw Jute ( + Rs 2,73 lakhs), 
raw wool (-Mis. 1.42 lakhs) rubber (-fils. 33 
lakhs) and coal (-fRs 21 lakhs) Of seeds, 
linseed showed a decline of Rs 2 28 lakhs, 
cotton seed Rs. 84 laklis, s-samum Rs, 82 lakhs, 
and copra or cocoauut kernel Rs. 66 laklis, only 
groundnut (which is used for the manu 
lacturc of mar marine) accounting for an Increase 
of Rs. 23 laklis. The most marked downward 


movement noticed was that of raw cotton. 
Otbe’- noticeable decreases were under b^akwood 
( — Rs. 24 lakhs) and bones for manure ( — Es 13 
lakhs). The most remarkable factor in the 
Increase In Class III (Manufactured articles) 
was in the exports of jute manufactures, (gunny 
bag3(+ Rs. 7.i6 laklis) and gunny cloth (-f-Rt, 
4,66 lakhs). The total shipments of Indigo were 
valued at Rs. 2,08 lakhs agilnst Rs. 90 lakhs In 

1914- 15. Largo Incnnises also took place In 
tanned or dressed hides and skins, amounting 
to Rs. 87 takhs. In cotton twist and yam (-f Ra. 
64 laklLs) and pieci'goods (-fRs. 88 lakhs, and 
also in saltpetre (-fRs. 26 I ikhs). Opium, it 
may be noted, declined in value by Rs. 29 lakhs. 

Treasure.— The private Imports of gold 
bullion and coin showed a very large decrease 
from Rs. 28,2.Uakh8 in 1013-14 and Rs. 10,70 
laki Bln 1914-15 to Rs. 5,24 iakhsoulyin 1915-10. 
The Imports doereased by more than half, owing 
to the restriction on the movement of gold. The 
United Kingdom contrlbuti'd Rs. 2,87 lakhs, 
Australia Rs. 1,46 lakhs, and .-\siatle Turkey. 
Aden and China about Rs. 26 lakhs each The 
exports on privut.<> account amounted to ]^. 6,39 
lakhs, as agilnst Rs.2,25lakhsin 1014-15 and Rs 
4,90 lakhs In 1913-14. Of the total exports 48 
p;r ciuit. wai in bullion and 62 per cent. In the 
form of coined gold. Japtin received a consign- 
ment of Rs. 3,18 lakhs and the United Kingdom 
of Rs. 3,04 lukhs. Government imports were 
valuM at Rs 8f lakhs, but there were no exports 
on Government account, 'ihere was thus a 
total net export of gold amounting to Rs. T U 
Ukhs; only thrice In the previous 40 years Ml 
there been a net export of gold from India. 

In 191.5-16 the net absorption was only 
£3,600,000 AS against £12 millions in 1914-15, 
and £23 millions in 1913-14. The net absorp- 
tion during the past forty-three years ending 

1915- 16 amounted to no less thau £232 mlllloui. 


ABSORPTION OF GOLD. 

(In thousand of £ sterling.) 





AVEEAGE OF 6 

YEAES ENDIEQ. 




1873- 

74. 

1878- 
. 79. 1 

1883- 

84. 

1888- 

80. 

1893- 

04. 

J 

1808- 

00. 

1003- 

04. 

1908- 

09. 

1. Ket annua] addi- 
tion to the stock 
01 the country. . 

1,000 

600 

8,200 

2,400 

2,000 

2,800 

6,000 

8,400 

3. Progreshixo total 
of additions to 
the stock 

1,000 

4,000 

12,200 

28,000 

40,000 

40,000 

72,400 

110,800 

8. Heldin mints and 
Gove r n m e n t 
Treasuries and 
Currency and 
Gold Standard 
Re^e^ve^ 


400 

8,400 

4,400 

4. Net annual varia- 
tion in item 3.. 






400 

1,800 

—2,200 

5 Nit progressive 
nb^norption 

1,000 

4,000 

12.200 

88,000 

40,000 

46,200 

64,000 

106,400 

0. Absorption of the 

•• i 

1,000 

000 

8,200 

2,400 

2,000 

1 

^,400| 

4,200 

10,000 
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Balance of Trade. 


1909- 

10. 

1910- 

11. 

1911- * 
12. 

1912- 

13. 

1913- 

14. 

Aver- 
age OF 5 
YEARS 
ENDING 
1913- 
14. 

1914- 
• 15. 

me- 

ld. 

16,000 

18,000 

! 

27,000; 

25,000 

18,000 

20,800 

7,000 

1,600 

144,000 

162,000 

1 

189,000 

214,000 

i 

232,000 

188,200 

239,000 

240,600 

! 

6,0001 

6,000 

16,000 

1 

20,000 

1 

15,000 

12, coo! 

10,000 

8,000 

6,000! . . 

[ 10,000 

4,000 

I —5,000 

3,000 

—5,000 

—2,000 

138.000 

166,000 

173,000 

194,000 

217,000 

175,600 

1 229,000 

232,600 

10,000 

18,000 

17,000 

21,000 

23,000 

17,800 

12,000 

8,600 


1. Net annual addi-i 

tion to the stock' 
of the country. 

2. Progressive total I 

of additions to; 
the stock ..| 
6. Heldln mints and 
G o V e r nment 
Treasuries and 
Currency and 
Gold Standard 
Reserves . . ^ 

4. Net annual varia- 1 
tlon In item 8 . . I 
6. Net progressive! 

absorption 
6. Absorption of thel 
year . . i 


The imports of Government of India rupees were valued at Rs. 36 laklis and the exports 
amounted to Rs. 1,79 lakhs, of which Rs. ^ lakhs were on Government account to meet 
special demands in the Persian Gulf, In Egypt (where the rupee has temporarily been made 
legal tender), In East Africa, and In Aden. Exiwrta of rupees also took place to Arabia, tlie 
Bahrein Islands, Ceylon and the Straits. 

BALANCE OF TRADE. 


Deducting Council Bills and telegraphic trans- 
fers sold in London and the funds supplied by 
Government to ilnance wheat purchases from 
the not export of merchandise and treasure and 
enfacod rupee paper, the balance in favour of 
India is calculated from 3015-10 at Rs. 82,48 
lakhs, as against Rs. 26,70 laklis in 1014-15. 
The very largo balance in favour of India 


The excess of exports over imports of merc- 
handise and treasure In 1915-16 was Rs. 58,25, 
lakhs, inoludlug Government transactions, and 
Rs 61,62 lakhs excluding Government tran- 
sactions. 

The corresponding averages of the preceding 
three years ore Rs. 28,48 lakhs and Rs. 84,07 

lakhs. The total net exixirts, in the year under 

review wore, it will be st^en, much larger than in j compared with last year is of particular interest 
previous years. Many factors alluded to in tlio i and Importance, 
jprevious year’s Trade Review should be taken 
into consideration in determining correctly the 
balance of trade of India, but exact information 
■ and accurate statistics in regard to some of those 
factors are not always available. But those 
items which are usually taken into account tn 
arriving at India’s trade balance arc shown in 
the following table. 


1914-16 1915-10. 

Ra.(lakha.) Rs.flakhs.) 
1,87,93 1,81,34 

8,46 
10,02 
86 


Imports of merchandise . 

Net imports of gold 
,. „ „ silver ., 

N^ enfoced securities . . 

Interest on eufaced sccuri 
ties 84 


TOTAL 1M.POBT3 
Exports 

Net exports 

Gouncil bills paid in India 
Eoiids supplied by Gov- 
emmeni to Anonce 
wheat purchases 


—1,15 

5,67 

90 


1,67,10 

1,36,98 

1,81,69 

1,97,87 

24 49 

60,39 

10,79 

31,05 


4.25 

— iio6 

—7,84 


Net —2,87 

Balance of trade In favour 
of India .. 26j§ 


£7,96 


Government Wheat. — In order to make 
j the Balance of Trade statement complete so 
; for as wheat transactions during the yeaf 
j are concerned, it is necessary to sliow on 
I one hand the exports of wheat on Govern- 
i ment account, and on the other the romittmioo 
I to India of funds to pay for those exports, 
i These exports on Government account, which 
I amounted to Rs. 6,90 lakhs, wore paid for in 
two ways — (l) by money provided by agent 
I Arms in India to the extent of Rs. 2,65 lakhs. 
1 These Arms were subsequently reimbursed by 
: drafts on the Secretary of State or by direct 
j payments by the Secretary of State. (2) The 
balance amounting to approximately B«. 4,26 
lakhs was paid by funds supplied by the Wheat 
Commissioner In India. To show these trans- 
actions in the statement of Balance of Trade 
I It was considered desirable to show the Govern- 
; ment exports of wheat as private exports and 
I the funds 8 U 2 )pllcd by the Wheat Commissioner 
as an import of funds on the same side of i^e 
I account as Council bills paid in India are shown. 

Trade and Prices.— It is important; espe- 
cially at the present time to eliminate tn an 
analysis of the trade returns the efiect of 
the variation in prices. The method tinU I|m 
been followed is that nolviBn^y akaployod 
<s.M» 



BincUon of Trade, 

reseat yalne of the trade would | and 2 per oeat. reBpectiv^. Otam icU 18 


mu 


level as in 1914*15; the difference 
eal^lated values of the trade of 1915-16 and 
the values recorded in 1914-15 representing the 
variation due to tire change in the volume of 
trade in the year imder review, and the difference 
between the calculated values and the actual 
value recorded in 11^1 5>1 6 representing the 
variation due to the clmnge in prices. Accord- 
ing to the recorded figures, there was an increase 
in the total turnover, excluding re-exports, of 
Rs. 8,40 lakhs The actual volume of trade, 
however, declined by Rs. 4,13 lakhs, so that 
' price changes accounted for a rise of ^ 12,50 
lakhs. In other words, the volume of trade 
shrunk by 1.3 per cent., but tlio average prices 
were 4 percent higher. 

The volume of imports fell by Rs. 20,45 laklis, 
while the advance in average prices accounted 
for an in(»‘oase of Rs. 13,80 lakhs, tlnis reducing 
the decrease of Rs. 0,59 lakhs. In short, the 
average import prices rose by 12 per cent, and 
the volume of imports decreased by 16 per cent. 






showed a slight rise of 8 per cent, owing to scar- 
city of stocks and supplies in theijaar kct. and 
rape and mustard showed no J||[|||||loa, hut 
seasamum declined by 5 per aiicady 

stated. It was only in raw jutef^wlng to the 
demand for war bags, etc., and raw cotton, 
owing to good demand on the part of spinners, 
that prices recorded a marked upward move- 
ment. Raw jute rose 25 per cent and raw cot. 
ton 89 per cent, as compared with the prices 
of the correppondlng period of the previous year. 
The prices however of raw Jute nnd-raw tjotton 
were still] 7 per cent, and 5 per cent, respective- 
ly. below tlio pre-war rates. Among imported 
articles the rise In the price of Liverpool salt 
is most noticeable. Tlio wholesale price in 
Calcutta at the end of March 1910 was Rs. 201 
per 100 maimds, as against Rs. 105 at the end 


of Match) 1915, and Rs. 61 on the 30tb July, 
1914(. JSh 4 }rices of Java Sugar (T. M. O. 
white") the same periods Were Rs. 12-6 as. , 

Rs. ll-ig Ai,. and Rs. 0-12 as., per maund res- 
pectively,' The rise In tlie price of salt was, 
therefore 294 per cent, and In tliat of sugar 83 
per cent, over tlie pre-war rates, and 91 per cent, 
and 5 per cent, respectively, as compared with 
prices that ruled at the end of Marcli 1915. 

In Calcutta wholesale prices showed a rise ol 
13 per cent., as against the cocrospondlng date 
of last year and 18 p(!r Cent, as compared with 
the period just previous to the outbreak of war- 

Wages. — In 191 5 -16, as compared with the 
previous year, there wire no fluctuations of 
importance in the earnings of labour, except in 
the brewing industry lu the PvmJab and the tea 
industry in Assam. Notwithstanding the heavy 
war orders in the juto and wool industries, 
there was no great rise in the wages paid, owing 
to the fact tliat the mills, especially the jute 
mills, were on the whole well supplied with labour 
during the j^ear under review. The >vagoB paid 
in the paper, mining, and rice indiatries were 
similar to those paid In the previous year. In 
the cotton industry in Janiuiry, 1910, as com 
pared with the corresponding period of last year, 
there was also no marked diange in the wages. 


The volume of exports rose by Rs. 16,32 lakhs, 
although the iall In average prices reduced this 
Increase to Rs. 15,05 lakhs. In other words, 
average export prices fell by .7 per cent, and the 
volume of exiiorts increased by 9 per cent. 

The wholesale prices of country produce In 
India at the end of the official year under re- 
view, compared with the prices prevailing at the 
end of the year ending March, 1915, showed no 
great increases, except in regard to raw Jute and 
raw cotton— the two Indian staples which were 
so seriously affected immediately after the 
outbreak of war. The average price of wheat In 
India, which liad increased with such rapidity 
during the months of January and February, 
1915, declined after Government intervention, 
and the fall continued, with slight fluctuations, 
till the end of March, 1910, wlien the average 
price wag actually 6 per cent, lower than tlio 

E rlce tliat ruled before the war, and 21 per cent, 
clow that which prevailed In the corresponding 
period of the previous year. The average price 
of rice in March 1910, remained the same as In 
March 1915, although during the months, 
September to November, 1916, the price was 
considerably higher than in the corresponding 
months of the previous year. The price iu 
March 1916, It may be noted, was 12 per cent, 
below the pre-war rate. Of the Inferior food- 
grains, the average price of maize declined most, 
being as much as 25 per cent, below last year’s 
prices, while the average prices of jawar, barley, 
and bajra declined by 9 percent., 6 per cent., 


but compared with the pre-war iierlod, the rates 
showed an increase of S per cent., tlie rise being 
chiefly in the sizing and weaving departments. 
Tables 63-56 on pages 100-101 show the wages 
paid for the last three years. It should bo 
noted that returns refer generally to a ropre- 
sentatlvo mill In the chief locality of the indus- 
try, since returns are not yet received of wages 
paid in the various mills of each industry. 


DIRECTION OF TRADE. 

llie share of the Biitlsh Empire in the total The most noticeable i hangcs, however, brouglit 
trade was over 00 per cent, and of foreign coun- about by tlie war are In the shares of trade Wltli 
tries nearly 40 per cent. In the year under re- countries outside the Empire, namely, in regard 
view, being approximately on the same level to Continental Europe and to coirntnes in ^a 
as in 1914-15. As compared with the pre-war outside the Empire, such as Java and Japan, 
year (1918-14), the share of the British Empire The share ol Continental Europe-— and by Con- 
improYcd by nearly 9 per cent. The idiaro of tinental Europe are meant mainly Germany, 
the United Kingdoni was in 1915-16 nearly Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, HoUfmd, 
the aaiae as in the previous year, 46* 6 per cent. Italy and Russia — ^in the aggregate valu^ of 
ol the 4otal„<» an Increase of 6 per cent, over imp^ and e^^porte, including re-exports, leli 
Its "wsr year 1913-14. J from 26 per cent, in 1913-14 and 17 sent. 


Trade Distribufion, 




Tn X914-1B to 11 per cent. In 1015-16, while the 
trade with countries In Asia outside the British 
Emidrc rose fo-adually from 14 per cent. In 
1913*14 and 15 per cent. In 1914-15 to 18 per 
cent. 1^M^*16. The trade with America, 
chiefly ^t^ETlpktcd States, also showed a steady 


and Important advance from 8 per cent, in 1918* 
14, ana 0 per cent In 1914-15 to 11 per cent. In 
1915-16. The percentage shares of the jdWcf 
countries In the total Import trade (during the 
last nine years) are shown in the following 
tables — 



1007- 

08. 

1908- 

09. 

1909- 

10. 

1910- 

11. 

1911- 

12. 

1912- 

13. 

1918- 

14. 

1914- 

15. 

1915* 

16. 

British Empire. 

United Kingdom 

66.7 

62.7 

62.0 

61.1 

62.4 

6.3 

64.1 

67.4 

69.4 

Starlts Settlements . . 

2.2 

2.6 

2.4 

2.41 2.1 

1.0 

1.9 

2.4 

2.9 

Maujltlus 

1.8 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

1.4 

2 

1.4 

1.2 

1.6 

Australia 

.6 

.9 

.8 

.9 

.8 

.0 .6 

.6 

.5 

Other countries of the British 
Empire 

1 

2.8 

2.8 

2.4 

2.3 

o o 

2.2 

2.1 

2.4 

8.8 

Total British Empire . . 

79.6 

70.6 

70.4 

69.1 

68.9 

69.7 

70 

74 

67.7 

Foreign Countries. 










Germany ! 

5.9 

1 

i 6 

5.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.4 

6.9 

3.4 

.8 

Austria-Hungary 

2 

8 

2.2 

2.2 

1.9 

2.2 

2.3 

.9; 


Ru sla 

.3 

.3 

.1 .2 

.1 

.8 

.03 

.0.31 

.1 

Java 

4.5 

6.1 

6.8 

7 

6.8 

6.0 

5.8 

6.8i 

10.2 

United States of America . . 

2.8 

1 2.7 

3.2 

2.7 

3.8 

3.3 

2.6 

1 8*5 

6 

Japan 

1.7 

1.8 

2.2 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

8 . 3 ' 

6.7 

Belgium 

1 1.0 

! 1.9 

1.7! 1.7i 1.7 

1.9 

2.3 

! 1.2 

.2 

Italy 

.8 

! .9 

.8! 1 

.9 

1 

1.2 

1.1! 

1.5 

France 

1.6 15 

1.5 

1.7 

1.5 

1.3 

1.6 

1.3 

1.6 

China 

.0 

i.i 

1.1 

1 

1.1 

1.3 

.9 

1.1 

1.6 

Holland 

.7 

.8 

.9 

.8 

.0 

.9 

.8 

1 .9 

.9 

Persia ., 

. 0 

.4 

.4 

. 5 

.4 

.4 

•4 

1 . 5 I 

.6 

Turkey Asiatic 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.4 

.3; 

i .2; 

.3 

Other foreign countries 

1 

S 

3.4 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.37 

2.67j 

3.6 

Total X'orolgn countries 

26.4 

29.4 

29.6 

30.9 


30.3 

80 

20 

82.3 


The decrease in the trade with Continental Ku- 
rope was £13 millions as compared with 1014-15, 
and £52 millions ns compared with 1913-14. Im- 
ports declined from £19J millions in 1913-14 and 
£0 millions In 1014-15 to £5* millions In 191.5-16, 
and exports from £56 millions and £28 millions 
to £18 millions In the same periods This was, 
of coiutie, largely due to the c ssatlon of exports 
to Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Belgium, 
although there were larger exports to Russia, 
France Italy, Spain and Swltrorlni d. There 
were small Increases In the imports from France, 
Italy, and neutral countries. 

France accounted for 8*5 per cent, of the 
total trade. Imports Increased by 13 per cent, 
owing to larg r n celpts of motor cars and tyres, 
grid and silver tliread, haberdoshery, dvrs, 
silk manufactures and llqrors. Expmla* of 
Tod'an produce Increased by 6 per cent, on ac- 
count 01 larger shipments of jute bags and cloth, 
lUroundnuta, raw cow hid», rice, rapaseed and 
ootwa. Tha fXDorts. however of cofiee, raw 


eotron, wheat, hnseed and pepper fell off cor 
s'der.nbly. 

i Italy’s shn’-e in the total trade improved froi 
I 2*6 pi T cent. In 1914-15 to 3*4 pr-r cent. I 
; 1915-16. Imports incrcas d owing to large 
! impoits ot motor cars and tyres, maehimr} 

' sulplmr, cotton tussores and flannelette, sil 
! manufactures, and haberdashery. The exp(^ 
to Ita!\ of mw hides and skins, raw Jute, indig 
and groundnut oil Increased, while raw cotta 
! pepper, and seeds decreased. 

The trade with Russia increased owing < 
larger shipments of tea (£1,411,000) and rh 
' (£115,000). Russia supplied tea chests of woe 
I worth £55,000. Her purelwses of jute manufa 
I turcs were very heavy In the yoor under rovJe 
(£1,920,000). 

The onlv exports to Belgium wcjre 91,600 toi 
of rice exported from Burma valued at £154,0< 
In May, August and September, 1915, kv tl 
Belgium Bollei CommiSMOii 



Trade with Neutrals. 


2$7 


mdt with Neiitrals.--1akiDg 1013-14, 
the year before the war for comparison, 
1915-16 shows considerable increases in the i 
exports to Sweden of raw cotton, raw hides, and j 
raw jute, and to Norway of raw hides, raw cot- 
ton, and especially linseed. The trade of Nor-, 
way has iuercased nearly four fold. I'here was j 
a largo increase in wheat ('XjMirts to Holland i 
(all of M'hieh were on Government account) 1 
from 960 tons, valued at £6,500 in 1013-14 to j 
5,644 ton**, valued at £47,000 in 1915-16. Other ; 
articles of exports to Holland have been prohi- , 
biti'd or curtailed, the total trade falling; from ' 
£2,94J,b00 in 1013-14 to £144,800 in 1915-16. 
Exports to llenmark in 1915-16 consi'^ted prin- 
cipally of linseed (£25,000), and the total ex- 
ports fell considerably. 3 lie exports of raw 
Juto to Spain as compared w'ith the pre-war 
year (1913-14) Increased. 

Japan, — Hepresented nearly 8 ptT cent, of the 
total trade against 6*3 per cent, in 1914-15. 
Imports into India increased by 69 per cent, 
and (‘xports to Japan by nearly 18 p<T ci nt 
Silk manufactures, cotton piecegoods. mat- j 
dies, sugar, beer, toys, machinery and mlllwork, , 
tyres, and tubes and cement chiefly accounted i 
for the increase in imports, while raw cotton and I 
iron and steel (pig iron) were mainly resiionsiblc j 
for the Increase in exjiorts j 

Under imports, however, the increase was not 
largo when comiiared with the, total imports 
that formerly came from Continental countries 
with which India’s comnuTC'al relations have 
naturally bi'cn cut off owing to th(' war It may 
be noted that the JaiMiiusc cotton industry is i 
dependent on India for its raw material and on 
(’ulna as its chlet market for the manufactured 
goods. Among the most recent Imiwts from 
Japan is beir, amounting to 253,505 gafJons 
valued at £29,000 against 64,000 galioits, valued 
at £7,000 in 1914-15 It may be of intercbt to 
note here that the major jiortion of the trade in 
beer had previously been with the United King- 
dom which supplied 86 per cent, of the total 
imports in 1915-16 as against 90 ]Kr cent, in 
1914-15 and 86 peT cent, in 1913-14. Japan is 
a'so compe-ting with the United Kingdom in 
India for the supply of glass and glassware', 
which were valued at £400,000 against £131,000 
in 1914-15 and £105,000 in 1913-14. Jhc im- 


ports prior to the war (1918-14) were 8 per cent, 
from Japan and 41 per cent, from the United 
Kingdom but the present petoentages are 88 
and 43 respectively. The trade in matches has 
also advanced from £260,000 in 1918-14 and 
£461,000 in 1914-15 to £706,000 in 1916-16* 
The imports of cotton hosiery declined from 
£550,000 in 1913-14 and £444,000 in 1914-15 
to £370,000 in 1915-16. 

The ixeltion of Java has been of increasing 
importance in connexion with her sugiar trade. 
Imports of sugar were valued at £8}845,000 as 
against £5,341,000 in 1914-15, £7,096,000' In 
1913-14, and £6,294,000 in 1912-13. There 
were no appreciable changi'S in the exports Of 
gunny bags, opium and rice. 

The trad(' W'th tlio United States has 
made considerable strides, a.s in the case of 
j Jajian, In the way of replacing articles hitherto 
I obtained from Continental countries with which 
1 India's tradi' relations have ceased owing to the 
war. The total trade Is nearly 9 p('r cent, of 
India’s foreign trade, as against 6*9 per cent, 
in the prev>"ous year. Imports Increased by 
68 per cent, and exports by 22 i)er cent, over 
the year 1914-15, while imports increased by 
64 per cent, and exports decreased by 8 per cent, 
as compared with 1013-14. Iron and steel 
(sheets and steel bars), cotton piecegoods, 
(iVpperoll drills), hardware and cutlery In- 
.struments and apiiaratus, lubricatljig oil, and 
motor earn contributed to the increase under 
Imports, and raw jute, gunny cloth, raw lUdes 
and skins, indigo, lac, vcgrtablo oil, tea and 
I)epper under exports, llic two directions In 
wlileh the UnlU'd States have been makinfg 
j most rapid progress as far as imports are con- 
1 cerned, are the iron and steel trade and motor 
cars and vehicles. 

As regards the former the United States of 
America have taken the place of Germany and 
Ik'lgium and accounti d for 26 per cent, of the 
total import trade, the value bidng £1,600.000 
against £368,000 in 1914-16. In the case of 
motor rars tile number increased from 610 
cars with an average value of Bs. 2,192 per cat 
in 1914-15 to 2,136 cars with an average value 
of Rs. 2,441. 


Trade by Provinces.— The sliare of each maritiiriO pro^Ince in the total sea-borne trade 
In private mertbandi‘C duilng tl e last tuo jears isshoMn in tl.e table bclcw. 


— 


1914-15. 



1915 

-16. 


• 

Import, 

Export 

Total. 

Share 

Imjiort. 

Export 

Total 

Share 


£(1,000) 

£(1,000) 

0 

1 

per cent 

£(1,000) 

o 

o 

o 

£(1,000) 

per cent. 

Bengal 

38,109 

49,647 

87,756 

41.2 

84,856 

61,083 

05,039 

43. 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


84 

34 




, . 


Bombay 

30,735 

32,743 

63,478 

*29.8 

29,495 

31,698 

61,093 

27. d 

Madras 

8,349 

14,408 

22,757 

10.7 

7,688 

16,388 

24,076 


Sind 

7,729 

13,387 

21,116 

9.9 

8,344 

12,548 

20,892 

0.8 

Burma 

7,031 

10,842 

17,873 

8.4 

7,177 

0,970 

17,147 

7.8 

Toiib . . 

01*953 

121,061 

213,014 

100 

87,560 

131,687 

219,147 




Ffwiur traii. 




(1) Hie import trade in the caae of Brnffd, 
Btkab^ and Madras declined as compared with 
the pteviouB year, while the import trade of 
Sind and Burma Increased. (2) The export 
tiadein the case of Bengal and Madras increased, 
i^le the decreased in the case of Bombay, 
Stud and Burma. (8) The total trade, Imports 
and exports taken together, increased In the 
case of Bengal and Madras, wWlo It decreased 
in the case of Bombay, Sind and Binma. (4) 


Bengal bad a larger trade than Bombay 
sliaro was 43’ 8 per cent while that of Bonn 
27,9 per cent The share of Madras and 
Sind was practically the same, as in the prevu 
year—il per cent, and 0.5 per cent, respective 
The share of Burma was 7 . 8 per cent. Beuf 
does most of the trade with Burope, Amerl 
and Australia while Bombay docs the great 
part of the trade with Asiatic ports and Africa, 


FRONTIER TRADE. 

Frontier tiadois carried on with adjoining foreign countriOh aciOab a land fiontier of aj>prox 
luately 6,800 mlloh. The value is comparati\ely bmall, being in 1916-16 about 6 per cent, of tl 
total sea-borne trade. The effect of tlio warls noticeable In tlio heavy importb of raw wool fro 
Afglianistan wliich was chieAy re-exported to the United Kingdom and the United States of Am 
ilea. There was also a heavy decline in the trade witli Perbla for want of transport atKushh 
The Political Agent, (J}iagai,is of opinion that the war has afforded an opportunity of capturii 
large trade with the north-eabt of Persia and the we^t of Afghanistan. 



1913-1 

Ex- 1 Im- 
ports ! ports 
Its. 1 B.s. 
(lakhs) (laklis) 

i 

4. 

Total 

Bs. 

(iaklis) 

Ex- 

ports 

Ks. 

(lakhs) 

914-15. 

Im- ' 

ports Total 
Rs. 1 lls. 
(Iakhs)|(lakli 3 ) 

1915-16. 

Ex- Im- 
ports ports Totai 
Rs. , Rs. 1 Rb. 
(lakhs) (lakhs) (lakh.s) 

i 

N. W. Frontier— 

Afghanistan 

152 


2,81 

1,36 

1,21 

2,57 

1,53 

1,67 

3,20 

‘ Dir, at, and Baja III 

87 

78 

1,65 

90 

75 

1,65 

86 

68 

1,44 

Central Asia 

13 

12 

SO 

15 

0 

24 

13 


24 

Perala 

22 

3 

25 

16 


19 

9 

3 

12 

N. and N. E Froulici — 










Nepal 

2,05 

4,33 

6,38| 

1,91 

3,85 

6,70 

2,07 

3,95 

6,02 

Tibet 

20 

83 

53 

18 

85 

63 

19 

88 

67 

Sikkim 

10 

81 

47 

10 

29 

43 

16 

27 

43 

Bhutan 

18 

21 

39 

18 

22 

40 

11 

10 

27 

Eastern Frontier-- 










Shan States 

1,83 

2,02 

3,85 

2,18 

1,93 

j 

2,28 

2,08 

1 4,36 

We, tern China . . 

60 

29 

85 

53 

1 19 

72 

43 

19 

02 

Slam 

17 

44 

61 

17 

43 

60 

; 

26 

42 

Kareuno (North Tenas- 





24 

1 





serim) 

6 

1 35 

41 

3 

2V 

o 

^ 1 

20 

22 


The prlucipid imports across the Uud frontier 
Of India are rice, oilseeds, provisions, (chiefly 
4u the form of ghi and pioklcd tea) catUe, sheep 
and goats, which ore imported largely from 
Kepiu ; horses, ponies, and mules, chiefly from 
tifto Shan States ; teak from Siam and Karoimo 
Itr the eastern frontier of Burma ; other timber 
from the north-west frontier (Xirab, Dir, Swat, 
and Balur and 'Waxiilstan) ; raw wool, mainly 
from ia^mnistaiij and Tibet; and fruits and 
v^getables» chiefly from Affhanlstan. The 
p^eipal exports from India are cotton manufac- 


tures and yiirn, mostly of foreign origin ; t] 
other exports, among which spices, metal 
sugar, tea, and salt are the most impoitant, a 
on a much smaller scale. 


Inland Trade.— The Imports and exports a 
each 32,530,000 tons, valued at Be. 403 ctor 
(£269 mllions), as against 81,073,000 tm 
valued at Es. 893 crorea (£262 millions) in t 
previous year (1914-16) and 83,761,000 to 
valued at Bs. 447 erorcs (£ miUI^, 
1918-14. ' 


_ 


Fiscal Policy. 


COMMEBCJAL INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM. 


The Commercial Intelligence Department, 
India, was fonnded In 1005 under the control 
of a Director (Jeneral of Commercial Intelli- 
gence. Its mrimary object wag the supply to 
the public of such information as would stimu- 
late Indian trade development. Since April, 
1914, the compilation and Issue of ofhcial statis- 
tics of India have been carried out by the De- 
partment of Statistics, India, under the control 
of a Director of Statistics. 

As now constituted the Department serves 
the purpose of a Central Bureau at which infor- 
mation on subjects of commercial interest is 
collected and disseminated to the public, and 
from which replies are posted to enquiries by 
business men on commercial matters. It is 
situated at 1, Council House Stn et, Calcutta, 
the headquarters of the Director-General. The 
Information collected by the Department and 
intended for general publication is printed In Its 
weekly olhclal organ, the “Indian l'rad(> Jour- 
nal.*’ The principal features of the “ Journal ’’ 
are (a) information as to 'rarift Changes in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere wlilch affect 
Indian interests, (b) Summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, (c) ' 
Abstracts of the proceedings of the various 
Chambers of Commerce in India, (d) Abstracts 
of crop reports and forecasts, (e) Government l 
orders, communiques &nd other notices affecting ) 
trade, and (/) anonymous enquiries for securing 
trade introductions. It also contains analyses i 
of Indian trade statistics. i 

A Commercial Museum has been ]x;riuanent- ^ 
ly organised us a part of the Commercial Intelll- ^ 
gence Department with the object of bringing 
together purchasers and suppliers of Indian * 
manufactures. It thus supplements the exist- 
ing resomces of the Department as a b\u*eau of 
information, and stimulates the development 
of the natural resources of the country. The ’ 
Museum contains samples of such goods of Indian 
manufacture as have been received for exhibl- ( 


tion together with information as to prices and 
the names of the manufacturers and cotnmex* 
cial agents. The exhibits have been carefully 
grouped and catalogued. Order books aro 
available in which orders may be reidstered 
direct with the manufacturers or their respective 
commercial agents. An Enquiry Ofllee is at- 
tached to the Museum, which is also located at 
1, Coimcll House Street, Calcutta, and is open 
on week days from 10-30 a.m. to 6-80 p.m. and 
on Saturdays from 10-30 a.m. to 2-30 p.m. 
Admhaion Free. 

Department of Statistics.— This was origi- 
nally created In 1895 and In 1914 wag re-created 
and re-orgjinised. It Is ofliclally under 
Departnunt of Commerce and Industry but 
compiles and publishes reports and returns 
under the orders of other e xecuti ve departments. 

It is divided into two main divisions, each 
under a Supciiiitendent, The first division 
consists of six sections niid the second division 
of four sections 

Section I, tile Kcglstry Section, deals with the 
receipt and issue of letters, pay, pensions, dis- 
tributions of publications, record and library; 
Section II deals with Prices, Rato Lists ana 
Freights; Section III with Wage Statistics; 
Section IV, Judicial, Administrative, Educational 
and Vital Statistics ; Section V Rail and River 
Borne Trade ; Section VI, Statistics relating to 
the Inland and Frontier trade of Bengal { Sec- 
tion VII, perhaps the most important sectioa 
In the whole Department, the Sea-borne Trade 
section, which compiles the All India Sea-borne 
Trade Retunis including (blasting imde, Trea- 
sure, Shipping, and Customs duties ; Section 
VIII deals with Frontier Trade ; Section IX 
with the Agricultural Returns, Crop Forecasts, 
Cotton Press Returns, etc ; Section a deals with 
Commercial and Financial Statistics. 

Director of Statistics : — O. Findlay Shirras, 1, 
Council Street, Calcutta. 


INDIAN FISCAL POLICY. 


The fiscal system of India may be described as j 
one of free trade, with a moderate tariff for revc - 1 
nuo purposes. The various steps wh»ch led to i 
the Imposition of the present tariff are detailed i 
under the head Customs (qv) ; the tariff is a gene- j 
ral One of seven and a half per c(nt, (10 peri 
cmt. on sugar) with a small free list and ex-i 
port duties on tea, jute and rice from | 
Burma. To th' general tariff there is 
an Important exception. Cotton manufactured i 
goods of which the bulk come from the i 
United Kingdom, pay only three and a i 
haU per cent.; and in order to prevent I 
even wis small tariff from exercising the slis^t- 
est prot^ive influence, a countervailing excise 
Of and a half per cent, is levied on all the 
cotton goods woven In the Indian mWs. The 

C l ana cons of this Immt aroomidn^ In 
article on the Indian 6>ttoii Duties Act (qv). ' 


, For long the general volume of Indian educated 
{ opinion was in favour of a free trade policy, 
i though the cotton excise duties were ooidlauy 
i detested. But with the growth of an appreoia- 
I tion of the immense Importance of dev^oplng 
j Indian Industries there has been a considerable 
reaction. This was intensified by the in- 
^ creasing competition of the Continent of Europe 
in certain clas es of manufactured articles, like 
low-grade toxtilos, matches and f^ssware, 
and later of the rise of Japan as an exporter of 
manufactured goods to India. If a plebiscite 
were taken, it Is doubtful if a single out and out 
free trader would be found amongst Indians. 
The feeling of the unofficial community will be 
found reflected in the debates in the Xmpefial 
Legislative Ckmnoil, of which a full gumiBiiy it 
given in the Work of the Legl^tivt (TooMiWr 
(qv). 
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India and Free Trade. 
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Movement towards protection. — The 

'Tnovement towards protection received a 
great stimulus durinjr the war The closure of 
the continental markets and the restrict^ 
exports from the United Kingdom would, in 
orainary circumstances , have given a great 
stimulus to Indian enterprise. As will be seen 
Irom the sections dealing with tlicsc siHJciilc 
BUblccts, this reacted favourably on the csta- 
blisW Industries, like cottm manufactures and 
lute ; also on all branches of raw produce. lJut 
In many directions India was unable to profit 
by tlie opportunity because the industries had 
not been founded and it was impossible to ob- 
tain the necessary plant during the war. The 
place of the continental coimtries was taken to a 
material extent by .lapan. Then in the Itudgct 
of 1916 the general tariif was raised from ll\e 
to gevon and a half per cent., whilst tlie imi)ort 
duty on piece goods and the cveisc were untou- 
chod. Tills aroused strong protest in the Im- 
perial Ixjglslntive Council, which will be found 
reflected in the debates. The Government of 
India would have liked to raise the import 
duties leaving the excise untouched, but were 
overruled by the Itrltlsh Cabinet. In closing 
the Budget discussion, and in the farewell 
speech to India delivered on the same occasion 
the Viceroy made an important statement of 
policy. In the coiuso of this he said 

*' Sir William Moyer has explained the atti- 
tude of His Majesty's Government towards the 
proposal made by the Governmimt of India that, 
Ip the new taxation proposed in tliis Budget, the 
import duty on cotton should be raiscil, leaving 
tile excise duty on cotton at Its present rate, 
an assurance being gi^en by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ornmont of the future abolition of the excise 
duty as 80011 as the llnancial situation would 
permit of such a course. He lias also exjilained 
that Ills Majesty's Government feel tliat the 
raising of this question at the present tunc 
would be unfortunate, since it would provoke 
the revival of old controversies at a moment 
when it Is specially desired to avoid all conten- 
tious questions both in England and in India 
and tliat it might prejudice the ultimate settle- 
ment of larger Issues raised by th ' war. 1 need 
hardly say that the Government of India have 
no desire to create controversy here, in England 
1 * anywhere else at the pre.sent time, by the 
discussion of ipiestions atfoeting Indian interests 
but they are glad to have liad tlie opportunity 
of placing on olllcial record their views that tlie 
ImMrt duties on cotton fabrics should lie raised, 
and that the excise duty should for tlie present 
remain at it^ actual figure, and an assurance 


INDIAN TARIFF 

Hr. M. doF. Webb, setting out the 

poaalk^tieg of a geientifle tariff, writes I—, 

The expediency of subordinating every social, 
eooaomlo, political and imperial consiaeratlon 
to the attalnmeht of cheapness In consumption 


FREE TRADE. 


given that it would be aboUgbed as soon as 
financial considerations will permit. 

“ But His Majesty’s Government, in expres- 
sing their desire that a conflict should not be 
raised at the present time over the cotton duties, 
have made a diiflnitc declaration wliich has 
already been quoted by the Finance Member in 
his sixjecli introducing tlio Financial Statement, 
but wliich I now repeat as I regard it as of very 
great importance to India. It is as follows . — 

‘His Majesty’s Government feel ^ that the 
flscal relationsliip of all parts of the linipiro and 
the rest of tiic world must 1x5 reconsidered after 
the war, and they desire to lca\e the questions 
raised by the cotton duties to be eonsidored];[at 
the same time in connection with the gentTal 
flscal policy of the Emi>irc and with the share 
military and flnancial, taken by India in tl>c 
struggle. His MajCbty’s Government are aware 
of the great interest taken in this question in 
India and of tlie impossibility of avoiding all 
allusion to it wlien new taxation has to lx* raised, 
but they are couttd<‘iit tiint tinur decision is in 
the best interests of India, and that premature 
discussion of this particular issue could only be 
Isarmful.' 

“ Now I wish to be very careful in not read- 
ing into this declaration an interpretation tliat 
would not be justified, but 1 think that I am 
fully justified ia saying that it contains an assu- 
rance tliut the Ah cal relations of India in the 
Empire towards the Emi>ire and towards the 
rest of tlie world will be ruconsidcied after the war 
ill connection wiMi tlie general flscal ixillcy of the 
Empire and that tlie be.st interests of India are 
being taken into account in po.stponirig a deci- 
sloii about cotton duties winch, after all, form 
only a small fraction of the fl.scal system built 
up in India. M o are all unanimous, I think, as 
to wliat the best interests of India in connection 
witli the cotton duties may be, and 1 regard 
tills declaration that I and my Government liave 
been authorised to make In the name of His 
Majesty’s Government as a for-reacliiug pro- 
nouncement of statosmansliip and full of 
hope and promise, implying as it does the 
possibility or, I may even say, the probability 
of a broad reconsideration of the flscal 
interests of Indhi from a new ‘ angle of 
vision ’ It seems to me to mark a new depar- 
ture, that it places the future posit*on of India 
much hlglicr than would liavc lx‘en done by the 
simple acceptance of the proiKisals of the Gov- 
ernment of India, and I tliink that the Govern- 
ment and people of India may, witli this decla- 
ration befon' them, await the future M^tb 
patio., ce and confidence.” 


POSSIBILITIES. 

as never been recognised or admitted by Indian 
thinkers. For this reason, the abolition ol the 
general five per cent, import duties in 1882 in 
obedience to the demands of English Free Tra- 
ders aroused no enthusiasm in Indie. Kor did 
their redmposition Ih 1894 (when the Govern, 
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ment of India, owing to financial stress, were 
compelled to seek additional revenues), lead to 
any general protest on the part of Indian con- 
sumers or others. The 1894 Customs Tariff 
Is still in operation. Its general design and modi- 
fications foreshadow a deimrture from the rigid 
formulae of the extreme Free Trader. Thus, 
although the reduction of the general 5 per cent, 
duty to 3i per cent, in the case of cotton piece- 
goods and certain other manufactured cotton, 
goo is, and the imposition of a 3i per cent. Excise 
Duty on the products of tlie Indian Cotton 
Mills, reveal a deplorable sacrifice of Indian in- 
terests to the demands of the cotton manufac- 
turers of the English Midlands, the lower rate 
of duty of one per cent on many Iron raanufac- 
factures, and the admission of llailway material, 
power machinery, printing presses and hik, 
coal, manure, works of art, lead sheets for tea 
chests, and other sixjcial articles free of duly in- 
dicates a desire on the part of Govonimcnt to 
utilise the tariff for the encouragement of certain 
kinds of economic dov('lopraent in India. This 
move in the direction of a scientific tariff is one 
that is heartily welcomed in India. 

A further step towards a Tariff appropriate 
alike for Indian and Imperial n'quiroments was 
taken in March, 1913, wh“n the Hon. Sir Gan- 
gadhur Chltnavis, ftlemboi for the Central Pro- 
vinces, moved the following Resolution in the 
Imperial TiCglslativc Council : — 

‘ That this Council recommends to the 
Governor General in Coimcil the desirabi- 
lity, in view of the loss of the opium revenue, 
of considering financial measures for strength- 
ening the resources of the Government, with 
special reference to the possibility of increas- 
ing the revenue under a system of Preferen- 
tial Tariffs with the United Kingdom and 
the Colonics.’ 

The mover argued that the benefits to India 
that would arise from tlie adoption of the piin- 
ciplo here indicated, would be well worth 
the price that India might have to pay 
therefor. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson on behalf of 
the €k>vemment of India, sympathetically re- 
viewed tiie general situation at some length, 
but suggested “ further consideration of the 
Intricate and delicate Issues ’’ before comnut- 
ting the Imperial Council to the recommenda- 
tion embodied in Sir Gangadhur Chltnavis’ 
Resolution. The Resolution was according- 
ly withdrawn. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s 
very able speech will repay careful study. 

Tariff Reform League’s Views. 

Some idea of the direction in which a scheme 
of inter-Imperial Preferential Trade would 
tend, so far as India is concerned, may be gather- 
ed from the folio wmg extract from the oflicial 
Handbook of the Tariff Reform League » 

“ Preference would mean to India that the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies would give 
freer entry to Indian tea, coffee, sugar, wheat, 
and all Indian staple products ; and it would 
mean to us that the Indian import duty on 
a lar^ number of British manufactures would 
be either abolished or reduced.’* 

The fact that India produces more wheat 
i-Jian any other part of the Empire, and more 
tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, Jute, mdlgo and other 


dye stuffs, oil-seeds, undressed leather and cord- 
age than all the rest of the Empire put to- 
gether, makes India’s position in any Imperial 
scheme of Preferential Trade one of paramount 
Importance to all wlio aim at <Jie progressive 
development of the Empire’s Tariff Systems. 

Industrial Expansion needed. 

One of India’s important needs and legiti- 
mate ambitions at the present day is Industrial 
expansion (1) to relievo her congested agricul- 
tural industnes, (2) to provide further occupa- 
tions for tho.se located in districts liable to rain 
failure, and (3) to create a variety and multi- 
plicity of swadoslil commercial undertakings 
and home markets suitable and profitable for 
Indians of all tastes, capacities, and races. 
These needs and ambitions can be met by modi- 
fications of the Indian Customs Tariff which, 
whilst not advoisely affecting British interests, 
would materially assist India’s foreign and In- 
ternal trade. 'J'hus, tlio manufacture in India 
of sugar, shawls, cotton, goods of low qualities, 
steel, metal work, enamelled ware, carpets, lace, 
pottery, indigo, glassware, oils voMtable and 
mineral, toys, pcrfiimoH, iiencUs, lamps, etc., 
none of which are supplied in large quantities by 
the United Kingdom, could be encouraged 1^ 
a scientific adjustment of the Indian Tariff. 
With regard to Indian exports, Great Britain 
could give encouragement to India’s wheat, 
Jute, indigo, tea, coffee, tobacco, etc., whilst 
Foreign nations could bo approached with con- 
fidence if India i^ossessed retaliatory powers 
with regard to her tariff. Rus.sla’s preference 
for Chinese tea, for example, might be modified 
if India’s regard for Russian petroleum were 
restricted. Ho, too, Germany’s discrimination 
with regard to manufactured jute, cleaned rice, 
etc., might bo met by an Indian discrimination 
with regard to Giuinan maniifacturos. The 
United States and Franco might be Blmllarly 
considered : and all without the slightest risk 
to Indian or Brlti.sh commercial interests. 

Protection must come. 

Those considerations bring us to the conclu- 
sion tliat India has much to gain economically 
and politically, and little or nothing to lose by 
proceeding a step further in the development 
of her Tariff. As the late Sir Edward Law 
pointed out, ” it is the natural desire of the great 
protectionist countries of the world to keep the 
peoples of India in the position of hewers of 
I wood and drawers of water for their (i. e, foreign 
nations’) manufacturers. Ought such a 
situation to bo tolerated when we hold the re- 
medy in our own liands Y Can we expect the 
people of India to accept it witli equani- 
mity ?”Obvlou8ly, not. It Is sometimes thought 
by n^d free traders in the United Kingdom that 
England can continue indefinitely to imjposo 
her free-lmports policy on India. This Is a 
grave ml.sapprchcuslon. Sooner or later, pro- 
bably sooner, India's tariff will have to be modi- 
fied in accordance with the views of India’s in- 
dustrial and political leaders. Those views 
unanimously favour protection for India’s 
young but growing industries, protection agahut 
all oompetiuon if possible, but in any case, pro- 
tection against the competition of those UnttUga 
oountries who handicap or exclude the lift- 
portatlon of India’s manufactured products. 
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Coplon Duties Act, 


INDIAN COTTON 

The origin of this fiscal measure dates back 
to Wi when the embarrassment caused to the 
flnenoet of India by the fall in exchange drove 
tlie ^vemment of India to the necessity of 
ftdop^g measures to increase their sources of 
revenue. Among these measures was the re- 
Innmsltlon of the Customs Tariff which had been 
inforee prior to 1882 subject, however, to this 
dlSeience that cotton yams and fabrics, which 
had formerly been subjected to an import duty, 
were in 1894, excluded from the list of dutiable 
firtiolM. This partial ro-imposltion of import 
duties had been recommended by the Herschell 
Oommission which, in reporting in 1893 on the 
ourrenoy question, liad favoured this method 
of adding to the revenue as being the least likely 
to excite opposition. In point of fact, however, 
thie recommendation which was carried into 
effect in the Indian Tariff Act of March 1894 
gave rise to very marked opposition. In sup- 
port of their policy the Government appealed to 
the Resolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed in 
1879 by the House of Commons, the first of 
which had condemned the levy of import duties 
on cotton fabrics Imported into India as “being 
contrary to sound commercial policy, “ while 
the latter called upon the Government of India 
to effect ** the complete abolition of those duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and to the English producer.” It was, how- 
ever, an open secret that the decision to exclude 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yarns 
and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India but that of the Secretary of 
State. It was pertinently pointed out that 
the volume of trade in cotton goods and 

S ams then represented nearly one-half of 
be total Imports from abroad, and that the 
exemption of these Important commodities 
Blugle other important commodiUee when 
praotloally every single other commodity was 
D^g subjected to an import duty could not be 
Justified on its merits as a sound fiscal measure, 
much less when it was an admitted fact that 
the Budget would still show a deficit. 

Excise Duties Imposed— The opposi- 
tion to this measure, though ft failed to secure 
its rejection in the Legislative Ck>uncil. was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion. His Majesty's 
^vemment eventually agreed to the re-lm- 
postUon of import duties on cotton yams and 
mbrios provided that it could bo shown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of 
ludiim finances, and that it was combined with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
to December 1894, consequent on the further 
deteiteratlon in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council. 
•The first of these subjected cotton yams and 
tabrioe to the general import duty of 5 per cent 
jid valorem. The second imixised an Excise 
duty on all cotton yams of 20 'b and above pro- 
dttOM by ICUls to British India. In Introduc- 
tog this latter BIB the then Finance Minister, 
Sir Jamei WesUand, was oaretul to explain 
thit the policy undetiying its provisions bad 


DUTIES ACT. 

been imposed on the Government of India by 
the Secretary of State In pursumice of the Re- 
solution of the House of Commons quoted above. 
The provisions of this particular Bill are of 
little interest. From the first it was recognised 
tliat they were unpractical. Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
yams from the Excise Duty. Practical diffi- 
culties were pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to the impossibility of spinning precisely to a 
particular couut. From the Lancashire point 
of \iew It was contended that the Bill offered 
facilities for evasion while it was admitted that 
under the system adopted in the Bill, the taxa- 
tion of Indian and lancashlre products was 
not being carried out on a similar basis. 

Act of 1896. — The Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December 1895 the Gov- 
ernment of India were compelled to re-consider 
the whole position and to introduce an entirely 
new measure wliich became law in January 
1606 as the Indian Cotton Duties Act II of 1896. 
This measure proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that no attempt should be made to 
obtain any duty from yams whether imported 
or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether imported or of Indian origin. With 
the object of conciliating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at 31 per cent. as op^sed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
5 per cent. The main pro\i8ions of the Act 
provided that the assessment for the purposes 
of collecting the Excise duty should be based 
on returns submitted by the mill-owners ; and 
that provision should bo made for a rebate In 
tlie cose of wovea goods exported out of India. 
No control beyond a requirement that statis* 
tical returns should be furnished was attempted 
in respect of spinning mills. On the other hand 
I certain concessions in the matter of import duty 
on Mill stores were made by executive order 
so as to place Indian Mills on a footing more 
I or loss equal to their Lancashire competi- 
I tors. 

Criticisms of the Measxre.— It is not 
possible within the limits of the present article 
to do more than summarise the criticisms with 
wliich this measure was received in India. Much 
of the opposition was baaed on grounds of a 
transient character ; as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then in a state of continu- 
ed depression and that It had been hard bit, 
particularly in respect of its export trade, by 
the currency legislation, and by the uncer- 
tainty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex- 
emption of yam, which it was alleged, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ad- 
vantage with the Indian power weaving industry. 
But the hoLtility to this measure, as also to the 
earlier measures already described, cleudy 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy of 
the Government of India and of the Beorctoy 
of State had been dictated by Lsnotabiie, ana 
that the action of Lancashire was due not so 
much to the fact that there was any real oom- 
petition between Indian and Iftnchertar floods* 
but to a dceiie to baadieap the Indian toanetry 
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wliose progress was already causing uneasiness 
to Lancasmre interests. It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of the higher counts, which, for climatic and 
other reasons, Indlap mills could not produce ; 
that in any case the advantage to the Indian 
millowner of the import duty was inconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by certain draw* 
backs, arising from the inferiority of Indian 
labour, which could not be overcome ; and that 
tills advantaae, such us it was, could searcelt | 
bo said to have a protective character, In view j 
of the hlglier cost of initial equipment m the 
case of an Indian mill winch has to import its 
maclunery, and of working expenses conse- 
quent on the scarcity of skilled labour and on 
the necessity of importing stores required in the 
production of cloth. Finally, from the stand- 
point of the consumer, very severe criticism was 
directed against the reduction, in favour of 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 5 per cent, to •’1^ per cent, on the 
ground that the effect of the legislation would 
relieve the richer classes who were consumers 
of the finer Manchester fabrics and impose 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose re- 
quirements were met by the Indian mills. 

New Factors In the Situation. — Since 
tlie passing of this measure into law the policy 
of the Government of India in this respect has 
frequently been the subject of attack in the 
press and in the Legislative Councils while it 
has also formed the subject of continued re- 
presentations by the industrial interests affected 
and political organizations. In more recent 
years the agitation in favour of the abolition 
of the Excise duties has been revived by the 
growth in England of a strong body of public 
opinion in opposition to the policy of Free 
Trade. Advantage has been taken of this 
new phase in English economic thouglit to 
press on behalf of India the acceptance of a 
policy of Protection and the removal of the 
Excise duties is now claimed by the opponents 
to this measure as a necessary corollary of the 
application to the Britlsli Empire of the prin- 
ciples associated with the name of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. A new factor in the situation which has 
strengthened the position of those who are in 
opposition to the Excise duties is to be found 
in the severe competition wliich Indian mills 
have to face in China as well as in India from 
the Japanese industry. The Japanese market 
was lost to India in the early years of this 
century. More recently, however, Japan has 
entered as a competitor with India into the 
China market, while within the last few years 
it has pushed its advantage as against the 
Indian millowmer in the Indian market itself. 
Again it is claimed that the recent enhance- 
ment of the silver duty has materially affected 
the position of the Indian spinner who relied 
on the China market. On two occasions within 
the last five years the question of Excise duties 


has come prominently to the front as a lesatt 
of debates in the Viceroy’s Council. Tim 
official attitude is firmly based on the p^tkm 
that the Excise duties stand and fall with the 
import duties. Against such an attitude all 
arguments based either on the advantM^ of 
a Protectionist as opposed to a FreeTrade 
policy or on the handicap to which the present 
system exposes the Indian millowner can, of 
course, make no head wav. The Government 
of India are confronted with a heavy recuning 
i loss in their revenues as a result of the abolition 
of the opium traffic. The import duties on 
cotton piece-goods represent nearly fifteen per 
cent, of the total revenue collected as Customs 
duty while the Excise duty itself realised no 
less than 47 lakhs in 1912-18. The strength 
of the arguments which support the ^vem* 
ment position is so patent that the movement 
rn favour of the total abolition of the Excise 
duty is gradually giving way to a feelhig that 
a solution may be found in maintaining thn 
Excise duty at its present rate while enhimoing 
the import duties to the level of the generu 
rate of Customs duty. This policy, which is 
frankly of a protective character, can to some- 
slight extent be supported by the change in the 
position of Lancashire in respect of the imports 
of cotton piece-goods. In 1894 when the duties 
were first imposed the share of Lancashire was 
no less than 98 per cent, of the total ImTOrt 
trade in piece-goods. Foreign competiwn, 
notably from Japan, has reduced its share to 
91 per cent, and it may be expected that the 
success of this attack on the position of Lanca- 
shire will in the near future loom largely in the 
arguments of those who favour a modified 
form of protection within the Empire. 

Statistics of the Industry.— The main 

statistical features of the industry may briefly 
be referred to in illustration of the effects of the 
legislation discussed above. The total pro- 
duction of yam in Indian mills has risen m>m 
! an average in 1896-1900 of 443 million lbs. to 

722.000. 00^1)6. of which 160,000,000 were 
exported. ^ the lower counts the increase 
has been from 423 to 660,000,000 lbs., counts 
above 25 having increased from 20,000,000 
vds. to 61,000,000 lbs. On the other hand, 
thp iimrts of yam from the United Kingdom 

to 40,000.000 of which 89,000,000 
are of rousts above 25. The number of spindles 
has inoreased from 81 millions in 1894-05 to 
6 , 616,764 rnimons in 1015-16. 

The development of weaving has been even 
more marked. Looms numbered, in 1915-16, 
108,083 as against 31,628 in 1894-95 while the 
production of cloth which averaged just under 

92.000. 000 yds. in 1896-07 has advanced to 

1.442.000. 000. Grey goods r^resent 54 
per cent, of this total. The Excise duty 
which was estimated on the introduction of 
the Act of 1896 to yield 14 lakhs, yielded 
in 1015-16, 51 i lakhs. 
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Banking. 


Of the three Presidency Banks the Bank of 
Bengal wWch commenced busincsB in the year 
ISOd is by far the oldent. It was followed 
by the Bank of Bombay in 1840 and by the 
Bank of Madras in 184M, but the former was 
wound up in the year 1867 and the present 
Bank dates from the year 1808. 

To commence with and for some considerable 
time thereafter Government had a very large 
interest In all three Bankh, holding as they did 
a largo proi)ortlon of Ujo share capital and hav ing 
the right to nominate a number of the Direc- 
tors. It was decided however hi 1876 that 
tlUs connection should cease and Government 
holding of shares was accordingly realised 
In that year and the, right to bo repiesoiited 
on the Directorates was given up at the same 
time. Government arc still entitled, liow'ever, 
to audit the Banks* accounts at any time it 
they deem tliis necessary, to call for any in- 
formation touching the affairs of tlic Banks 
and the production of any documents relative 
thereto, and may also icqniie tJio publication 
of such statements of assets and liabihties 
at such intervals and in such form and inaiiner 
as may bo thought tit. 'J’he Banks’ Agree- 
ments with Government are usually arrangcil 
for a period of ten yeais at a time and now-a- 
days provide for the most jiart for the carrying 
on at the head offices and branches of the 
ordinary banking bu'^iue.ss of Goveiument in 
India and for the management and conduct 
In the three rresideney towns of tlie Govern- 
ment loans. The management of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank was at, one lime entrusted 
to the Bank, but this was handed over to the 
Post Office in the year 1896 

Paper Currency. 

The Bunks had the right to ih^uc eiurency 
notes until the year J86li; but m that year 
this privilege was VMlhdrawn and to comi>en- 
sate the Banks for being depiived of this right, 
Government decided to deposit tBb whole oi 
their balances at the Piesidency towns with 
the Banks This practice held good until 
the year 1870, when tlie ileseivo Treasmies 
wore formed ; but sinre that year Government 
balances, which aic all payable at call, have 
only been luamtuined at a Ugure sufficuait to 
meet the demands of Government and suffi- 
cient also to compensate tlie Banks in pait 
for the W'ork of keeping the accounts. Theie 
are signs however that GoNcinmeut intciul 
to adopt a more Uberal pulicvy in future In r\gard 
to the balances they maintain with the ITesid- 
oncy Banks.” There is ro definite undeitaking 
on the pait of Government to keep,, anv 
balance with the Banks either at the head 
offices or branches ; but there is a stipulation 
that in the event of the balance at the liend 
office of each Bank falling below a certain 
stated figure, which varies m the case of each 
Bank, Government will pay liilcrcbt on the 
deficit. 

In order to assist Governm(>iit in their 
attempt to eneouragr the use of currency notes 
throughout India the Banks have iceently 
undcri^ken to issue and encash on behalf of 
Government universal Currency notes for the 
pUbUo freely at most of their Branches and in 
consideration of their having uudi'rtakcn this 


work Government have, it Is understood, 
agreid to maintain certain minimum balances, 
at sneh Branches so long as they aro entrusted 
with this work. 

Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Govern* 
ment deposits with each Bank at various 
periods duiing the last 40 years or so. 

In Lakhs of rupees. 



Bank 

I Bank 

Bank 


— - 

of 

of 

of 

Total. 



Bengal. 

IBombay. 

Madias. 


30 June 


i 



1876 . . 

409 

195 

115 

719 

1881 . . 

230 

1 

53 

344 

1886 . . 

.329 

’ 82 

39 

460 

1891 . . 

332 

i 97 

63 

482 

1896 . . 

225 

88 

67 

370 

1901 . . 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1906 . . 

186 

1 93 

46 

325 

1911 .. 

198 

1 129 

77 

404 

1912 .. 

210 

155 

75 

440 

1913 .. 

247 

' 107 

68 

482 

1014 .. 

290 

i 197 

1 93 

680 

1915 ..! 

263 

187 

102 

652 

1916 ..i 

336 

1 2(i3 

1 1J5 

714 


General Banking Business. 

This is regulati'd by the Picsidcncy Banks 
Act, 1876, under which Act all three Banks 
are now working. The various descriptions 
of busii)("-s which the Banks may transact are 
clearly laid down in Sec. 36 of the Act, and it 
IS evpiesoly jjiovidod in Sec. 37 that tlio Banka 
shall not truii»act any kind of banking busi- 
ness other than those sanctioned in Sec. 36. 
Brielly stated the mam classes of business which 
the Bunks may engage in are as follows : — 

(1) Investing of money in any securities of 

the Government of India oi of the United 
Kingdom of Gieat Britain and Ireland, 
the stock or debentures of, or shares in 
llaihvays bearing a Government guar- 
antee in respect of intorest and the de- 
iM'iiturcs and securities of any Munici- 
pal body or Poit Trust in India or of 
tlie Bombay Improvement Trust and 
the altering, converting and transpos- 
ing of such investment.s. 

(2) Advancing of money against any of the 
seeurlties specified above or against 
bullion or other goods which or the 
documeuU of title to which arc deposi- 
ted with or assigned to the Bank as 
security. 

(3) Advancing of money against accepted 
bills of Exchange and promissory notes. 

(4) Drawing, discounting, buying and selling 
of bills of exchange and other negoti- 
able securities payable in India or 
Cej Ion. 

(5) Receiving deposits. 

(6) llceelving seeuiitics for safe custody 
and realisation of interest, <S:c., from cou- 
Btituents of the Bank. 

(7) Buying and soUing of gold and Bilver, 
whether coined or uncoined. 
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(8) Transacting pecuniary agency business 
on commission. 

The principal restrictions placed on the 
business of the Banks are as 
follows : — 

(1) Tiie drawing, discounting, buying and 
selling of bills of exchange and other 
negotiable securities is confined to 
hills and securities payable in India and 
Ceylon. 

(2) Borrowing of money is only permitted 

in India. i 

(3) Loans or advances upon mortgage or ; 

in any other manner upon the security j 
of any immovable property or* the | 
documents of title relating thereto is j 
expressly prohibited. j 

(4) 'J’he amount which may be advanced 
to any individual or partneisliip by way 
of discount or on personal security is ' 
limited to an amount prescribed in the [ 
liye-Laws of the Banks, such Bye-Laws j 
having previously been approved by 
Government. 

(5) Loans or advances cannot be granted 
for a longer period than six months at 
a time. 

(0) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security bo given, unless 
such discounts or advances carry with 
tiiem the several responsibilities of at 
least two poisons or firms unconnected | 
with each other in general partnership. 


Various representations have been made 
to Government by the Banks to have certalp 
of these restrictions withdrawn, paiticulariv 
those referred to under Nos. 1 and 2, whteb 
latter effectually prevent the Banks from doing 
anything in the nature of exchange business 
and from having access to the Ixmdon money 
market for borrowing purposes. TI 10 restric- 
tions in question were imposed at a time when 
the Oovcriimcnt deposits formed a very large 
proportion of the Banks' total deposit and 
when also, owing to the instability of exchange 
there was some danger of losses being incurred 
in engaging in that class of business. The 
Banks have contended however that as Govern- 
ment deposits now form a very small propor- 
tion of the total deposits, and as exchange 
has definitely been fixed at 16 pence there is 
no further necessity for the restrictions; and 
have asked that they should now be withdrawn. 
It has further been argued that as the Prosidonoy 
Banks are the ultimate resort of the money 
market in India, it is necessary, in the Interests 
of trade, that tlio Banks should have some 
means open to thrm of increasing their resour- 
ces in India in times of pressure and that the 
best means of glvmg them this power is to per- 
mit them to borrow in London. The Govern- 
ment of India were prepared to meet the Banks 
wishes ill the above connection to a great extent 
in the year 1903 ; but the Secretary of State 
did not approve of the Government proposals, 
and they were finally negatived in 1900. 


Government Deposits. 

The propoitions which Government deposits have borne fiom time to time to the total Capital, 
Reserve and deposit of the (hreo Banks arc shown below : — 


In Lakhs of Rupees, 



1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

3 

Govern merit 
deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 

1, 2, 3 & 4. 

31st December. 

1880 

350 

82 

352 

1 

625 

24* 9 per cent. 

1891 

350 

07 

297 

1412 

13*7 


1890 

350 

158 

299 

1292 

14*2 


1901 

360 

213 

340 

1463 

14*3 

» 

1900 

360 

279 

307 

2745 

8-3 


1907 

800 

291 

335 

2811 

8-8 

II 

1008 

360 

309 

325 

2861 

8*4 

II 

1909 

360 

318 

319 

3265 

7-4 

1910 

SCO 

331 

423 

3234 

9*7 


1911 

300 

340 

438 

3419 

9-0 

II 

1912 

375 

361 

426 

3578 

9 0 

jj 

1913 

375 

370 

587 

3044 

11*8 

II 

1914 

876 

386 

501 

4002 

10*5 

II 

1915 

875 

309 

487 

38C0 

9*5 

If 


The Banks have also the management of the debt of a number of the Municipalities, Port 
rmsts Improvement Trusts throughout India. 
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Presidency Banks' Progress. 


Oovenunent policy in regard to the disposal 
of thdr tniplos treasury balances in India has 
been ftrongly criticised at various times during 
the last thirty years or so, and it has been 
•EgQed that the high rates of interest which 
are so common a feature in India when the 
crops come to be marketed are to a very large 
OXteot due to Government action in withdraw- 
ing money from the market when it is most 
OMed and locking it up in the Reserve Trea- 
suries. This question was considered at some 
length by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Finance and Currency q. v. which arrived at 
ths conclusion that the present methods of 
deallM with the balances were open to criticism. 
Ihe Oommlsslon further stated that the moat 
<^viou8 remedy would be to close the Reserve 
lYeasuries and place the whole of the Govern- 
ment balances in tl'.e Presidency towns with 
the Presidency Banks ; but their final recom- 
mendation In this connection was that Govern- 
ment should make loans from their balances 
to the Presidency Banks — such loans to be 


within the absolute discretion of Government 
and to be granted only on good security aud 
for short periods. It is not known how far 
the Government of India are prepared to accept 
the Commission's recommendation in this 
respect ; but it is understood that the matter 
Is presently nnder consideration. 

The qnestion of the establishment of a State 
Bank was considered at some length by the 
Commission and a considerable moss of evidence 
was taken on this point. The opinions offered 
were however very conflicting, and although 
a draft scheme for such a Bank was drawn up 
by two of the Members of the Commission, the 
Commission as a whole finally came to the 
conclusion that they wore not in a position to 
make recommendations one way or the other 
on the question of a State Bank. It was sug- 
gested that a small expert body should be 
appointed in India to study the whole question 
and it is understood that the Government of 
India have the question of appointing such a 
Committee presently under consideration. 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the ilircc Banks within recent years > 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 

Bank of Bengal. 





Capital, j Reserve. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

Slst December. 
1890 


200 

47 

220 

COO 

630 

206 

91 percent. 

1895 



200 

68 

184 

677 

422 

132 

10 

1900 



200 

103 

155 

682 

243 

186 

11 M 

1905 



200 

140 

167 

1204 

890 

181 

12 „ 

1906 



200 

160 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

12 „ 

1907 



200 

167 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

1 12 

1908 



200 

105 

178 

1576 

507 

849 

! 13 

1909 



200 

170 

168 

1760 

015 

411 

! 14 i, 

1910 



200 

175 

198 

1609 

614 

868 

14 

1911 



200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

821 

14 „ 

1912 



200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 

810 

14 

1918 



200 

191 

801 

1824 

840 

819 

14 

1914 



200 

200 

287 

2100 

1169 

621 

16 

1916 

• • 


200 

*204 

205 

1978 

! 785 

793 

10 


♦ Includes Rs. 50 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments. 


Bank of Bombay. 


1890 



100 

83 

83 

619 

578 

78 

10 per cent. 

1895 



100 

51 

76 

358 

228 

305 

11 


1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 


1905 



100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

12 


1906 



lOU 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 


1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

18 


1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 


1909 



100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 ; 

163 

13 


1910 



100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 


1911 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 


1912 



100 

106 1 

117 

1124 

8J5 

210 

14 

9g 

3913 



100 

106 

200 

1016 

477 1 

232 

14 


1914 



100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 1 

802 

15 


1915 



100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

15 

W 
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Bahz or Madras. 


— 

! 

I Capital. 

1 Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1890 

60 

1 

14 

47 

220 

155 

45 

lOj per cent. 

1895 

50 

16 

45 

278 

144 

45 

10 „ 

1900 

60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 » 

1905 

60 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 „ 

1906 

60 

32 

64 

855 

161 

81 

10 „ 

1907 . . . . 1 

60 1 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

10 ,. 

1908 . . . . 1 

60 

40 

52 

447 

1 153 

84 ; 

11 » 

1909 . . . . i 

60 

44 

49 

500 ! 

141 

79 

12 ;; 

1910 . . . . i 

00 

48 1 

72 

667 ; 

184 

85 

12 

1911 . . . . 

60 

52 1 

59 

625 

165 

104 

12 

1912 .. 

75 

70 

75 

743 ! 

196 

113 

12 

1918 

75 

73 

86 

805 i 

219 

117 

12 „ 

1914 

75 

70 

91 

761 ! 

267 

134 

12 

1915 

75 

05 

80 

803 1 

256 

184 

1 

12 ., 


Banks have power under Sec. 30 (/) to draw Bills of Exchange payable out of India 
under certain stated circumstances, but this permission is of comparatively little 
Importance.) Bank op Bombay. 


Branches. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Calcutta — 

Harrison Boad, Clive Street & Park Street. 
Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Benares, Cawn^re, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad Dec- 
can, Jalpaiguri, Lahore, Lucknow, Moulmcin, 
Nagpore, Naraingungc, Patna, Rangoon, 
Secunderabad, Simla. 

Pay Offices, 

Chandpore, Sorajgunge and Bombay (Agency), 


Bombay — Mandvi, Ahmedabad, Akola, Amraoti, 
Broach, Hyderabad (Sind), Indore, Jalgaon, 
Karachi, Poona, Rajkot, Sholapur, Sukkur 
and Surat. 

Bank op Madras. 

Alleppy, Bangalore, Bimllpatam, Callout, 
Coconada, Cochin, Coimbatore, Colombo, 
Guntur, Madura, Mangalore, Masulipatam, 
Negapatam, Ootacamund, Salem, Tellicherry, 
Trithluopoly, Trivandrum and Tutloorin, 

Out Stations. 

Bezwada Erode, Narsapur, Rajahmundry and 
Vizlanagram. 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head olBBccs in London, on the 
Continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was contlned 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India ; but In recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches arc situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on tlieir opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally In London — 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
[erest much higher than the EngUsb Banks 
s'ere able to quote. Within recent years how - 1 
iver it has been discovered tliat it is possible j 
:o attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
ible terms as can be done In London and a very 
arge proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
Deans of money actually borrowed In India. 

information is available as to bow far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India but the 
ioUowing statement published by the Director- 
leneral of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
nob deposits have grown in the aggregate 
ritUn receni years. 


Total Deposits of all Exchange Banks 
SECURED IN India. 


In Lakhs of Rupees. 


1875 




106 

1880 




839 

1885 




476 

1890 




758 

18V5 




1080 

1900 




1050 

1901 




1188 

1902 




1870 

1903 




1614 

1904 




1682 

1905 




1704 

1906 




1808 

1907 




1917 

1908 




1951 

1909 




2027 

1910 




2479 

1911 




2816 

1013 




8103 


Exchange Banks* Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks* resources, so far ai it eon* 
cems India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. . ^ . 

The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for tbs most 
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Joitti Stock Banks. 


imrt by Branches outside of India, the Indian 
Branches* share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with Information as t-o the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches arc more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of tljeir resources in carrying through 
the business. Tlicy arc able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put tlirough. No definite 
Information can bo secured as to flic extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing In tlie 
balance sheets dated Slst December 1915 of 
the imdemotcd Banks will give some Idea of this. 

Liability on Bills of Exchange re-dis- 
counted AND STILL Current. 

£ 

Chartered Bank of India . . . . 2,923,000 

Eastern Bank, Ld 565,000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 7,145,000 

Corporation. 

Mercantile Bank of India, I/d. . . 2 , 202,000 
National Bank of India, Ld. . . . . 3,387,000 

Jihl^^OO 

The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bilis alone, as the 
Banks operate In otlicr parts of the world also, 
but it may safely bo inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole. 

The bills against exports are largely drawn 
at throe montlis' siglit and may cither bc“clcan” 


or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods In respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in I^ondon. Any bills purchased 
in India arc sent home by the first possiblo 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three montlis which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not bo assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they roach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on tlit‘ir own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which tlio following are 
the principal : — 

U) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in liOndon and clsewlicro 
out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telcgra- 
pliic Transfers payable in India from 
tlu; Secretary of State. 

(41 Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

Tlie remaining business transacted by tlie 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 

The following is a statement of the position 
of the various Exchange Banks earring on 
business in India as at Slst December 1915. 


In Thoumnds of 

— 


Capital. 

llescivc. 

j Deposits, 

Cash and 
Invi'stinent. 

Chaitercd Bank of India . . 


1200 

IHOO 

21548 

! 10708 

Comptolr National D’ Escompte 

de 

8000 

15H8 

41300 

’ 1 4500 

Paris. 

•Delhi and London Bank, Ld . . 


337 

18 

1314 

i 303 

Eastern Bank, I/d. 


000 

55 

1914 

S97 

Hongkong A Shangiial Bank 


1500 1 

1 3325 

, 32900 

115.)0 

International Bunking Corpn, . . 


650 

1 650 

4824 

1 2392 

Mercantile Bank ot India 


502 I 

1 550 

i>413 

; 2455 

National Bank of India . , 


1000 ' 

! 117.5 

10447 

( 5401 

Kusso Asiatic Bank ( 1912) 


4745 1 

1 2i(0 

38280 

7001 

Yokohama Specie Bunk , . 


3000 

1 2135 

; 21225 

j 8846 

_ 



- _ 


- - 


♦ Now taken (*ver 


by ill.' Alliance Bank of Simla, ]>d. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous 1906 tiiero were few Bauks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very reotricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906, 


.\Ct(T that time tiiere was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to Icgitiuiato 
banking business, on tlie other hand a very large 
number ougaged in otlier bUBinesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly cla^d as Banks. 

These Banks made very weat strides during 
the first few years of their existence, hot it 
was generally suspected In well Informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 



Joint Stock Banks. 2^9 

of a vory speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great surprise to many 
people when it became known about two years 
ago that some of the Banks were In diflaculties. 

The first Important failure to take place was 
that of the People's Bank of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears la the 
latest available Balance Sheols : — 

In Lahhs of Rupees. 


— 

Capital. 

Keservo. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments. 

Aliahabad Bank, Ld. 

30 

48 

617 

144 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ld 

34 

40 

806 

416 

Bank of Barodn, Ld 

10 

4 

304 

27 

Bank of India, Ld. 

GO 

7 

201 

73 

Bank of Mysore, Ld 

10 

i 

38 

17 

Bank of Bangoon, Ld 

16 

4 

20 

10 

Bengal National Bank, Ld 

8 

1 

r> 


Bombay Merciiants Bank, Ld. . . 

14 

- 

4 


Central Bank of India, Ld 

15 

1 

85 

20 

Indian Bank, Ld. 

10 

li 

24 

7 

Karachi Bank, Ld. 

2 


4 

1 

National Financing and Cominlsslou 
Corporation, Ld. 

16 


3 

1 

Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld 

5 

3 

12 

1 

3 

Poona Bank, Ld 

11 

1 

4 

2 

Puniab Banking Co., Ld 

6 

15 

118 

67 

Punjab National Bank, Ld. 

10 

11 

04 

42 

Standard Bank, Ld 

10 


2 

1 


The principal Banks which have gone Into liquidation during the last two or throe years 
are given below along with a Statement of their Capital Eeservo and deposits as at the date of 
the latest available Balance Slicets ; — 


In Lakhs of Rupees. 


— 

Capital. 

Beserve. 

Deposits. 

Bank of Upper India (1912) 

10 

9 

101 

Bombay Banking Co 

1 


15 

Credit Bank of India, Ld. . . 

10 


51 

Dcccan Bank, Ld. 

1 


It 

Indian Specie Bank, Ld 

75 

15 

270 

Eathiawod and Ahmed abad Banking Corporation . . 

7 

.. 

1 

28 

Lahore Bank, Ld. (1912) i 

1 

.. 

28 

People's Bank of India, Ld 

12 

2 

127 

Punjab Co-operative Bank, Ld. (1012) 

7 

2 

00 

The Pioneer Bank .. ,, ’ 

3-84 

•• 

106 


The public have for the time being lost much 
of their oonfldenee in this class of Bank imd 
deposits to a very large extent have been with-* 
drawn and it Is feared that a large portion of 
the money has gone back into hoards. This 
is very unfortunate as many of the Banks, 
particularly the older established concenun 
have always been recognised as being conducted 
on safe and prudent lines. 
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Native Bankers and Shroffs, 


Orowth of Mnt Stock Banks. 


The tottowliig figures appearing in the Eeport 
of the Biieetor General of Statistios shews the 
growth of the Capital, Bcserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in IndU;— 


1870 

1075 

1880 

1888 

1800 


In Lakhs of rupees. 


Capital. 

Reserve, 

Deposits. 

9 

1 

13 

14 

2 

27 

18 

3 

63 

18 

5 

94 

83 

17 

270 




CapUal, 

Reserve, 

Deposits, 

1895 


63 

81 

568 

1000 


82 

45 

807 

1905 


84 

77 

1198 

1906 


183 

56 

1155 

1907 


229 

63 

1400 

1908 


239 

69 

1626 

1909 


266 

87 

2049 

1910 


275 

100 

2565 

1911 


285 

120 

2529 


Capital and Reserve. Deposits. 
1913 .. 894 2269 


NATIVE PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Kativc private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
In India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it soeins likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
** Shroff*' is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is liardly fair to the 
people known as "shroffs*’ in banking circles, 
at tnere is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real tervlco to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufflciontly close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to ^ant accom- 
modation to more thau a few of these traders 
direct, and it is in Ids capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also ho brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Preiddency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an mtermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A Shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, ho 
still requires say Es. 25,000 to stock his shop 
■idtably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquirleB as to 
the almpkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if ho is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged tnrough 
% boondeo broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
ihrofts and secure accommodatiou from thorn 
bo the extent of Be. 2,500 each. A hoondee 
usnally drawn at a currency of about 2 mouths 
Is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
'eef^cot of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
m tlie shroffs are greater than they are able to 
heet out of their own money, and it is at this 
)oint that the assistance of the Banks is called 
nto requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
\ auml^ of the bills they already hold to the 
Sanks for discount under their endorsement 
ind the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
ixtent determined in each case by the standing 
I the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
?be extent to which any one shroff may grant 
coommodatlon In the basaar Is therefors 


dependent on two factors, vir., (1) the limit 
which he liimself may thhik it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and post experience 
lias shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or li is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Bates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly liigber 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the snroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwarios and 
Multanis having their head Omces for the most 
part in Blkanlraod Shikarpur. respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by " Moonims ’’ who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not waown to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 

Since the outbreak of war many of the shroffs, 
particularly those of the Marwari community, 
have disoontinued their ‘‘Endorsing” business 
to a large ext<’nt and In some cases they have 
actually closed their places of business and re- 
tired to their native places. The small traders 
vvho formerly relied on tlio shroffs to provide 
them with funds have btHjn greatly hampered 
in business in conse'quence ana some Indication 
of the restriction of credit arldng from this cause 
may be gatliend from the following figures re- 
lating to the discounts of the Presidency Banks 
Diacounte current ou DjECOunta current 
80th June 1 913. oa 30th June 1918. 

Bs. Rs. 

Bank of Bengal . 332 lacs. 224 lacs. 

I Bank of Bombay. 216 „ 08 „ 

Bank of Madras . 152 „ 82 


TOOlaos. 


4041ao«. 



The Bank Rate. 
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THE BANK RATE. 


EAoh Presidency Bank axes its own Bank 
rate, and the current rate of each Bank deter- 
mines to a great extent the rates for all im- 
portant classes of business within the Bank's 
sphere of inducnce. The rates in the three 
Presidencies are not always uniform* but it 
seldom happens that a difference of more than 
1®^ exists, more particularly as regards Bombay 
and Bengal, which seem to bo in closer touch 
with each other than appears to be the case 
with Madras. 


llie rate fixed represents the rate charged hT 
the Banks on demand loans against Gmvera* 
ment securities only and advances on other 
securities or discounts are granted as a rule at 
a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily such advan- 
ces or discounts are granted at from one-half to 
one per cent, over the official rate ; but this does 
not always apply and In the monsoon months* 
when tho Bank rate is Bometimes nominal* 
it often happens that such accommodation 
Is granted at the official rate or even less. 


The follo^vlng statement shews the average Bank rate of each Bank since 1881 


Year. 

Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

iBt 

Half- 

year. 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

1st 

Htdf- 

ycar. 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

Ist 

Half- 

year. 

2nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

1881 

5.40 

5.98 

5.69 

4.802 

5.717 

6.289 




1882 

8.08 

4.13 

6.10 

8.177 

5.022 

6.599 




1883 

7.00 

6. 2 

0. 6 

6,994 

6.560 

6.777 




1884 

9.03 

4.17 

6.60 

8.813 

3.946 

6.379 




1885 

6.90 

4.00 

4.95 

6.757 

4.005 

5.381 




1886 

6.35 

6.50 

6.42 

6.923 

6.152 

6.037 




1887 

7.78 

3.73 

6.75 

7.476 

3.804 

5.639 




1888 

5.90 

6.61 

6.70 

5.736 

5.185 

5.460 



5.60 

1889 

0.46 

4.00 

6.73 

9.300 

4.674 

0.991 



6.86 

1890 . . 

9.21 

3.28 

6.24 

8.265 

3.315 

6.790 



5.74 

1891 

3.88 

2.23 

3.05 

3.502 

2.622 

3.062 



2.92 

1892 . . 

3.97 

3.04 

3.50 

3.884 

3.114 

3.499 



3.54 

1893 

5.97 

3.84 

4.90 

5,685 

4.076 

4.880 



6.27 

1894 

7.55 

3.46 

5.50 

7.425 

3.364 

5.894 



5.00 

1895 

4.30 

3.60 

3.95 

5.066 

3.592 

4.329 



4.25 

1896 

5.85 

5.10 

5.47 

6.774 

6.608 

5.691 



5.62 

1807 

10.11 

5.64 

7.87 

9.884 

5.967 

7.925 



7.97 

1898 . . 

12.03 

4.55 

8.29 

11.016 

5.114 

8.066 



7.78 

1899 

0.34 

5.42 

5.88 

6.337 

5.494 

5.916 



6.05 

1900 

6. 9 

3.79 

5.34 

0.414 

4.272 

5.343 



6.87 

1901 

7.07 

3.83 

6.45 

6.895 

4.070 

5.482 

7.57 

4.09 

6.83 

1902 . . 

6.25 

, 3.43 

4.84 

0.176 

3.549 

4.862 

7. 

4.02 

5.61 

1903 

6. 7 

i 3.48 i 

6.09 1 

6.265 

3.494 

4.879 

7.13 

4.27 

6.70 

1904 . . 

5.15 

3.82 

4.48 j 

6.560 

4,190 

4.876 

6.42 

4.07 

5.24 

1905 . . 

5.77 

4.42 

5.09 I 

5.558 

4.630 

5.094 

0.04 

4.19 

5. IX 

1906 .. 

7.24 

5.28 

6.26 

6.950 

5.885 

6.417 

7.15 

5.04 

6.09 

1907 .. 

7.81 

4.11 

5.96 

7.635 

4.576 

6.105 

8.24 

4.54 

6.89 

1908 .. 

7.84 

4.02 

5.93 ' 

7.417 

4.244 

5.830 

8.38 

4.38 

6.38 

1909 

6.47 

3.82 

5.14 

6,580 

3.907 

5.243 

7.55 

4.41 

6.98 

1910 

6.19 

4.14 

5.16 

6.143 

4.510 

5.326 

7.17 

4.65 

5.91 

1911 

6.65 

3.62 

5.03 

6.657 

4.358 

6.607 

7.59 

4.35 

5.97 

1912 . . 

6.01 

4.10 

6.05 

6.242 

4.592 

5.417 

7.61 ; 

4.59 

6.06 

1913 .. 

7.23 

4.62 

5.02 

6.569 

5.331 

6.950 

7.76 j 

6.54 

0.05 

1914 . . 

6.52 

5*28 1 

5*40 

6.939 

4*961 1 

5.450 

0.68 ! 

6*16 

6*89 

1915 

5.81 


i 

5*889 


i 

5*87 




B*nk of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. | 

Bank of Madras. 

Date. 

Rate. 1 

Date. 

Kate. 

Date. 

Kate. 

• 1904 


Per cent. 

1905 



Per cent. 

1902 


Per cent 

February 

11 

7 









25 

6 

February 


23 

7 

January 

14 

6 

March 

10 

5 

March 


9 

8 

20 

7 

May 

19 

4 



30 

7 

February . . 

0 

8 

June 



April 


6 

6 

May 

1 

7 

10 

3 




29 

6 

October 

13 

4 





June 

12 

5 

»» • • 

20 

5 



14 

5 

»» 

30 

4 






27 

4 




1905 







December . . 

23 

5 

February 

2 

6 

July 


20 

3 

1903 



March 

16 

7 




January 

12 

6 

9 

8 

August 


17 

4 

February . . 

3 

7 

AprU ! 

30 

7 

September 


29 

5 

** 

10 

8 

6 

6 

November 


30 

0 

April 

20 

7 

juYy :: 

U 

5 

December 


14 

7 

July 

2 

6 

0 

4 

1906 




13 

5 


27 

3 

January 


4 

8 




August 

10 

4 

February 


1 

9 

M • • 

23 

4 

Novombci 

23 

5 

March 


15 

8 

December . . 

21 

6 

December 

30 

6 



22 

7 

1904 



14 

7 

April 


6 

0 

January 

7 

21 

16 

6 

1906 



May 


12 

5 

May 

0 

January 

4 

8 


3 

6 



February 

1 

9 



17 

7 


30 

6 

March 

15 

8 





July 

5 

4 

»» • • 

22 

7 



24 

6 

December . . 

22 

5 


29 

6 

June 


7 

5 




April 

May 

26 

7 



28 

4 

1905 



24 

6 





January 

23 

6 

June 

21 

5 

July 


19 

3 

February . . 

27 

7 

July 

12 

4 

August 


9 

4 

March 

13 

8 


9 

3 



23 

6 




August 

9 

4 

September 


13 

6 

April 

3 

7 

September 

12 

5 

October 


20 

7 

14 

6 

November 

15 

0 


11 

6 

May 

8 i 

5 


22 

7 

November 


15 

7 

29 ! 

6 

(> • • 

29 

8 



29 

8 

June 

15 

5 

December 

13 

9 

December 


0 

9 

July 

10 

4 




1907 






1907 



April 


18 

8 

December . . 

18 

0 

March 

7 

8 




1900 



May 

2 

7 

May 


25 

7 

January 

8 

7 

Jime ! . 

0 

6 


2 

6 

16 

8 

6 

7 


16 

5 

April 

4 

7 

»» . . 

20 

6 

July 

September 




May 

28 

6 

J«iy !. 

27 

4 

5 

4 


4 

25 

4 

3 

June 

21 

5 

August 

1 

3 


12 

4 

July 

12 

4 

September 

26 

4 


26 

6 



November 

7 

5 

November 


7 

G 




December 

12 

6 

1908 




September . . 

17 

6 

1908 



January 

. , 

4 

7 

November . . 

29 

0 




9 

8 

December . . 

6 

7 

January 

8 

7 

March 


16 

9 



’ February 

9 

8 


5 

8 


10 

8 

6 

9 



26 

7 

”l907 


March 

19 

8 

May 


21 

6 

January 

16 

Q 


26 

7 





April 

29 

8 

April 

my 

16 

8 

June 

, . 

25 

5 

May 

6 

7 

28 

7 

July 

^ , 

2 

4 

June 

24 

6 

June 

25 

6 

•• 

16 

8 

July 

1 

6 
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Bank of Bombas'. 

Bank of.Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

Bate. 

Rate. 

Date. 

Rate. 

Date. 


Rate. 


!pcr cent. 




Per cent. 



Per cent. 

1908 



1908 




19»17 






September 


3 

4 

July 

8 

4 

July 

2 

5 

November 


5 

5 

November .. 

4 

5 


16 

4 



26 

6 

December . . 

5 

6 

»« 

23 

3 





11 

23 

7 

October 

22 

4 

1909 




1908 



November 

5 

5 

January 

March 


14 

7 

January 

9 

8 

December 

10 

6 


28 

8 

February . . 

10 

0 





18 

7 

May 

18 

S 

1909 



April 


29 

6 



January 

14 

7 

May 


27 

5 

June 

15 

7 

May 

13 

0 

Juno 


17 

4 

July 

2.5 

0 



Julv 


1 

3 

7 

5 

June 

3 

6 

September 


30 

4 

,, 

14 

4 


24 

4 




November . . 

30 

5 

July 

15 

3 

November 


13 

5 

December . . 

10 

0 

November 

4 

4 

December 


9 

6 

1909 




18 

5 





January 

12 

7 


25 

6 

1910 




28 

8 

1910 



March 


3 

7 

Juno 

1 

7 

March 

3 

7 

May 


12 

6 

)« • • 

17 

6 

May 

12 

6 

June 


2 

5 

July 

28 

5 

Juno 

2 

5 



16 

4 

19 

4 






30 

3 




July ; ; 

23 

4 

September 


22 

4 




7 

3 

October 


6 

5 

November , . 

16 

5 

October 

0 

4 

November 


3 

6 

December . . 

20 

6 

November 

3 

5 

December 


1 

7 

1910 




17 

6 





January 

4 

7 

December 

l.'» 

7 

1911 







1911 



February 


23 

8 

March 

7 

8 

May 

18 

6 

March 


,30 

7 

May 

13 

7 

June 

1 

5 

May 


11 

6 

Juno 

7 

0 




Juno 


1 

5 

t» 

20 

6 

It 

21 

4 



15 

4 




July 

13 

3 

August 


3 

0 

July 

4 

4 

October 

19 

4 



31 

4 

November . . 

8 

6 

December 

21 

5 

September 


28 

5 

December . . 

18 

6 

1912 






20 

7 

January 

11 

6 

1912 




>1 

22 

8 

*1 

18 

7 

January 


11 

6 

19U 



February 

1 

8 


18 

7 

May 

23 

7 

It 

22 

7 

March 


26 

8 

June 

7 

6 

March 

20 

6 


7 

7 

>> 

19 

6 

May 

9 

5 



21 

6 




June 

13 

4 

May 


23 

6 

July 

7 

4 

July 

11 

3 

June 


20 

4 

November . . 

14 

6 



July 


11 

3 

December . . 

21 

6 

October 

3 

4 

September 


13 

4 

1912 



November 

14 

5 

October 


3 

5 

January 

9 

7 

If 

28 ‘ 

6 

November 


14 

6 

It 

29 

8 

December 

12 

7 


* * 

28 

7 

May 

29 

7 


27 

8 





Juno 

17 

6 

1913 



1913 




July 

24 

5 

April 

May 

8 

7 

January 


9 

8 

8 

4 

29 

C 

February 


13 

7 

November . . 

12 

6 

June 

12 

6 

April 


17 

6 

December . . 

2 

0 

July 

3 ; 

4 

June 


5 

5 

ft 

9 

7 

It • • 

17 i 

3 

JuYy 


19 

4 







8 

3 

It 

80 

8 

Anguit 

7 i 

4 

August 


7 

4 

1013 



September 

Qoober 

10 

10 

6 

6 

September 


28 

18 

6 

0 

June 

4 

16 

1 

»> • • 

81 

5 

November 

•• 

13 

7 

July 

8 

5 
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Clearing Houses. 


Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. 

- 

Bank of Madras. ' 

Date. 

Bate. 

Date. 

Rate. 

Data. 

Rate. 

1914 


Per cent. 

1914 

|lVr cent. 



Per cent. 

January 

15 

6 

March 

19 

0 

October 

1 

0 

May 

21 

5 

May 

1 

5 

1914 



June 

4 

4 

June 

4 

'4 




li 

25 

8 

July 

9 

3 

January 

May 

2 

26 

7 

0 

August 

0 

4 

August 

C 

B 

18 

6 

November 

5 

0 

J uiie 

8 

5 

»* 

20 

e 





28 

4 







August 

21 

6 

1916 



191.5 



October 

12 

0 

Juno 

2 

5 

Juno 

2 

5 




November 

4 

() 

Heptember 

28 

0 

1915 









June 

7 

5 

1016 






October 

4 

6 




1910 



December 

20 

7 

Januarj^ 

6 

7 


1 



I 


#» 

13 

8 

January . . ! 

7 







» 

20 

8 




April 

Mfay 

13 

7 




1910 



25 

0 

April 

14 

7 






Juno 

1 

C 

January 

17 

8 

June 

16 

6 

»> 

22 

5 

Juno 

6 

7 

July 

13 

4 




»» 

19 

0 

Augtist 

17 

6 






[ 


BANKERS' CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Cleariiig Houses in India are 
those of Calcutta, Hombay, Madras, and Ka- 
rachi, and of these the first two arc by far the 
most important. The members at these places 
consist of the Presidency Banks, most of the 
Exchange Banks and English Banking Agency 
firms, and a few of the better known of the 
local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank is entitled 
to claim to be a member as of right and any 
application for admission to a Clearing must 
be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex- 
isting members. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Presidency Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the oflBce of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 
and to receive in exchange all cheques drarvn 
on him n^tiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the repurmostativo of each Bank advises the 
•ettUng Bank of the difference between his 
total reodpta and deliveries and the settling 
Sank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
Itaelt that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor batamcea. 
debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 


the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 

The Clearing House figures can usually be 
taken as giving some indication as to the con- 
dition of trade and to some extent also as to 
how far the banking facilities available are 
being taken advantage of but in the Utter 
respect at all events the statistics for India do 
not form os useful a guide as those in most 
other countries. This is due to the fact that 
hardly any of the numerous Joint Stock Banks 
which have been formed within recent years 
have so far been admitted as members of the 
various Clearing Houses and as few if any of 
these Bonks have obtained the assistance of 
the members In having their cheques cleared : 
the Clearing House returns merely r e m e ecni 
the transactions of the members and do not 
include in any wav the totals of the cheques 
drawn on or negotiated by Banka not fepm* 
smted on the denrinff. 
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Govmtmmt Paper. 

The flgarei lor tlie dealing Hooaei in India above reterred to are given below 
Total amoimt of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In lakhi of Rupees, 


— 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Karachi. 

ToUl. 

K)1 

Not available 

6.511 

1,338 

178 

8,027 

m 

.... 

7,013 

1,295 

268 

8,676 

m 

.... 

8,762 

1,464 

840 

10,566 

m 

.... 

0,492 

1,636 

365 

11,893 

K)5 

.... 

10,927 

1,560 

324 

12,811 

m 


10,912 

1,683 

400 

12,895 

m 

*22,444 

12,646 

1,648 

630 

87,167 

>08 

21,281 

12,586 

1,754 

643 

36,263 

>09 

19,776 

14,375 

1,948 

702 

36,801 

>10 

22,238 

16,652 

2,117 

755 

41,762 

>11 j 

25,763 

17,605 

2,083 

762 

46,213 

>12 1 

28,831 

20,831 

1,162 

1,159 

52,835 

>18 i 

33,133 

21,890 

2,310 

1,219 

58,582 

>14 1 

28,031 

17,696 

2,127 

1,315 

49,169 

>16 

32,266 

16,462 

1,887 

1,352 

61,967 


Government of India Rupee Loans. 

The following are the Loans In the hands 
f the public still extant, all the others having 
ecn extinguished either by conversion or by 
IJscliargo : — 

(1) Three & a half per coot, loan of 1842-43 | 
(2 Ditto 1854-55 

(8) Ditto 1865 

(4) Ditto 1879 

(6) Three per cent, loan of 1896-97 

(6) Three d a half per cent, loan of 1900-01 1 
(7> 4 per cent. Terminable loan of 1915-1 6 
(8) 4 i)er cent. Conversion loan of 1910-17 
The first four of these loans were made re- 
[Payable at the option of Government on or 
ifter Slst July 1904 on three moutlis’ notice 
)eing given so that the position now as regards 
hese loans is that Government are at liberty 
o discharge them at any time on giving three 
nonths* notice. In view however of the neces- 
dty of fresh borrowings by Government this 
jower is not likely to bo exercised for some 
jODsiderabln time to come. 

The 81 per cent. Loan of 1900-01 is repay- 
ible, also at the option of Government, on or 
liter Slst December 1920 on three months' 
notice being given and all loans issued since 
the year 1900 have been included in and form 
part of the 1900-01 loan. 

In 1896 Government resolved in view of the i 
easy condition of the money market to try ' 
tlio e^qperimeot of borrowing at 3 i>cr cent, and 
the loan of Us. 4 crores raised in that year was I 
accordingly issued bearing that rate of interest. 
The opportunity was also taken to advertise 
for discharge the two 81 per cont.loans of 1853<54 
and 1808-94 but proprietors of these loans 
were givau the option of transferring their 
holdings to the new 8 per cent. loan. The Hs. 4 
erores loan was successfully floidwd and appear- 1 
od to ba a great suooeis out it was soon seen ! 
tbot too pomlo bad no use lor a 8 per cent. 


1 security and Government have never repeated 
the attempt to borrow at 3 per cent. The 
successful tenderers for the loan of 1898-97 
experienced great difllculty in disposing of any 
part of their holdings and as through course 
of time the notes became practically unmaricet- 
able it was generally felt that Government 
must do something to improve the market 
for the notes. Various proposals were sub- 
mitted to Government with this end in view 
but the latter delayed taking any action in 
i the matter until the year 1908. Such action took 
the form of glring holders the option of convert- 
ing their 3 per cent, notes Into 31 per cent, notes 
of the 1900^1 loan on the following terms 

(1) If the face value of the 3 per cent, notes 

tendered for conversion is an exact 
multiple of Us. 700 the tenderer will 
receive in exchange 31 per cent, notes 
for 6-7th8 of such face value. 

(2) If the face value of the 3 per cent, notes 

tendered for conversion does not form 
an exact multiple of Us. 700 the tenderer 
has the option of receiving— 

(a) 81 per cent, notes equivalent to the 
nearest lower multiple of Us. 700 cal- 
culated as In Clause 1 together with 
the difference in 3 per cent, notes, or 

(b) 31 per cent, notes of the nearest hi^er 
equivalent face value In hundreds 
calculated as in Clause 1 on payment 
in cash of the difference between 
(i) 6-7tbs of the face value of the 
3 per cent, notes tendered and (il) 
the face value of tlie 81 per cent, notes 
received in exchange. 

The above offer is still in force but Govern- 
ment have reserved the right to withdraw It 
at any time on giving 6 months* notice. The 
balance of the 8 per cent, loan stood at 
Be. 10,95 1 m 8 on 81st March 1897, at Ba. 11,07 
lacs on doth September 1908 at Bs. 8,42 lacs 
on Slst Ma]»h 1918 and at 7,75 laca on Slst 
MardilOlO, The work conneeted with tbe pay- 
ment of Interest, on Govemment loaw la 




entrusted to tho Presidency Banks In the 3 
Presidency towns, to the District Treasuries 
clse\rticro In India, and to the Bank of England 
In Ixmdon. 

The 4 per cent. Terminable Loan of 1916-1916 
was issued at par In August 1915 and the Loan 
if not previously redeemed will be repaid at 
par on 30th November 1923, Government how- 
ever reserves the right to redeem the loan or 
any part of it at any time on or after the 30th 
November 1920 on giving three months' notice 
A new departure was made when issuing this 
loan — ^the public wen^ permitted to make 
applications through the Post Office for sums 
not exceeding Ha. 6,000. Such applications re- 
ceived allotment in full. The offer remained 
open until 30th Oct., and resulted In a further 
subscript 'on of forty -four lakhs. 

1'ho 4 per cent. Conversion Loan of 1 91 0-1 7 
was Issued at i>ar in .Turn* 1010 and the totid 
tenderSf exclusive of those received through 
the Post Office, amounted to Us. 0,.35 lacs, all 
of which Were accepted by Government. Allot- 
ments of this loan carried With them the right to 
convert an equivalent amount of per cent, 
or 3 per cent. securlticB into the 4 per cent. J.onn 
at the rates of 90 per cent, and 821 piT cent, 
respectively. 

Government debt may bo held in the form 
of promissory notes or Stock Certificates but 
Notes or Certificates can only be issued in even 
hundreds of rupees. Promissory notes are 
transferable by endorsement and as such 
transfers do not require to be registered it fol- 
lows that Government do not keep any record 
of the holders of such notes from time to time. 
A holder of a Stock Certificate is a registered 
holder however and transfers can only bo made 
by transfer deed which must bo submitted 
to and approved of by the authorities conduct- 
ing the loan business on behalf of Government. 

The question of issuing Bearer Bonds with or 
without coiiiwus attached, is presently being 
considered by Governinont and It seems likely 
that this form of security will be issued in tlie 
near future. 

Interest Is payable half-yearly on each loan 
on the dates noted below. 

Loan of 1842-43 1st Febry, & Ist August 
Loan of 1854-55 30th June & 3 Ist Deer. 
Loan of 1866 1st May <fc Ist Novr. 

Loan of 1879 16tl) Jany, <& 16th July 

Loon of 1896-97 30th June & 3l8t Dccr. 
Loan of 1900-01 30th June tfe 81st Deer. 

Interest may bo made payable at the option 
of the holder at the Public Debt Office Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay or Madras, at any Govern- 
mont Treasury, or at the Bank of England, Lon- 
don. In the case of Promissory Notes, presenta- 
tion of the notes at the office where interest 
is payable Is necessary before interest can be 
drawn but this does not apply as regards Stock 
Oerililcatea and interest warrants in respect 
of these are sent out to tho registered holder 
as soon as interest falls duo. The interest on 
notes enfooed to London Is paid by rui>ee drafts 
on India. ______ 


Renewal, Conversion, Consolidation and 
Sub-Division of Promissory Notes. 

Eenewal. 

When all the spaces reserved for endorse- 
ments on the reverne of a note have been ffiled 
up or when the spaces utilised for recording 
payments of interest have been exhaust 
tho note requires to be renewed before any 
further transfers can be allowed or interest 
drawn. Tho fee for such renewal is at the rate 
of I per cent, on the face value of the note sub- 
ject to a maximum of Be. 1 for each note but 
no renewal fee is charged in the case of a note 
on which no endorsements appear when the 
interest charges are expended. 

Conversion. 

Promissory Notes of the percent, loans 
of 1842-43, 1864-55, 1866, 1879 and 1900-01 
may bo transferred to any other of those loans 
except that no transfer to the loan of 1900-01 
from any of the other loans is admissible. 

It is made a condition however before any 
such transfer is permitted that a full half-year’s 
Interest is due on the Promissory Note at the 
time it is presented for transfer. 

The fees charged are the same as those appli- 
cable to renewals. 

Consolidation and Sub-Division. 

Notes of the same loan, on which interest 
has been paid up to tho same date, may be 
consolidated or notes may bo sub-dlvldod Into 
others of smaller denominations, but of the 
same loan, at tho option of the proprietors, 
notes only being issued for Es. 100 or multi- 
ples of Es. .100. 

The fee charged is at the rate of J per cent, 
on tho face value of the new notes received, 
subject to a maximum of Ee. 1 for each note. 

The management of the debt In England is 
entrusted to the Bank of England who are 
paid commission at tho rate of £300 per million 
pounds in respect of the sterling debt and £400 
per crore of rupees in respect of the rupee debt. 
The charge for the latter is however subject 
to a minimum of £8,000. 

Quotations for 3^ per cent. Government 
of India Loans. 



Rupee Loan, 

Sterling Loan, 

Jany, 

Rs. 

£ 

1895 

.. 103.0 per cent. 

112| per cent 

1890 

.. 105.7 

117 ;; 

1897 

. . 98 ,, 

118i ,i 

1898 

.. 95.13 „ 

117 „ 

1899 

. . 94 

110J 

1900 

.. 95.10 „ 

110 i. 

1901 

. . 00 „ 

108 j, 

1902 

.. 95.14 „ 

108 ,i 

1903 

.. 97.9 „ 

107 

1904 

.. 95.2 „ 

103 

1905 

.. 98.1 

lOOi .i 

1906 

.. 97.14 „ 

106i ;j 

1907 

.. 96.7 

104 

1908 

96.3 „ 

102J ii 

1909 

.. 94.11 

99 „ 

1910 

.. 93.7 

981 „ 

1911 

.. 95.1 „ 

95i ^ 

1912 

96.2 „ 

94 

1913 

.. 94.9 „ 

91.7-16 „ 

1914 

.. 95.10 „ 


1916 

. . 81 (Deo.) „ 

Nomtuftl. 

1916 

..75 *8 (Sept).. 

704 , 
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FAaURES OF INDIAN BANKS. 


In the Indian Year Book for 1915 a full 
count was given of tlie disabtrous falliwea 
Indian banks, which commenced In 1913 
id were continued throughout the greater 
rt of tlie following year, IXirther, the statis- 
■al position of all these hanks wa.s set out 
tables. For complete details of this painful 
isodc in the financial history of the country 
[erence must be made to that volume. The 
mlts of this acute commercial crisis are sum- 
arised below, and the liquidators* reports 
the principal bank that failed, the Indian 
)ccle Bank of Bombay, arc appended. 

During the year 1014, 43 hanks tailed with an 
gregate paid-up capital of lls. 1,00,12,000 
agvinst 14 hanks with an aggregate paid-up 
pitaloflls 35,27,000 (luring the year 1913. It 
ay he noted here that of the 0 banks with an j 


aggregate paid-up capital of Bs. l,7Cs000 which 
failed in J915, tlie only one of any imwrtanee 
Avas the Amritwir National Banking Company 
which Avent into liquidation on the 4th July 
1915. This hank had a piild-up capital of 
Ks 1,07,080 and deposits amounting to Bh. 
1,07,058 Altogether 03 banks have failed 
since the banking crisis be gan w ith tile failure 
of the People's Bank of India in the Punjab. 
AA'hieh went into liquidation on the 17th Novem- 
ber 1913. Th«\ authorlsfd capital of all these, 
banks aggregated lls. 10,13,80,000, the subs- 
cribed capital Bs. 4,12,58,0(0 or 40*7 in r cent, 
of th(‘ authorised capital, and the paid-up 
capital Bs 1,4(*, 15,000, or 14 ‘4 j)er cent, of 
the authorised and 36 ‘4 percent, of the subs- 
cribed cai»itnl. 



1 

j 


('‘Al'ITAIi. 


1 

I 

: l)at(' of 

0. 

Name or Company. 

Authorised. 

I Subseiibed. 

Paid-up. 

i Amount of 
[ Do IKN its. 

1 going 

into 

1 liipiidation. 

1 


PUN.TAB. I 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs 

Bs. j 

J914 

1 

Hindustan Bank, Mul- 
tan . . 

10,00,000 

2, i.‘.,975 

1.20,81 1 

10,5.3,900 

lotii Jan 

O 

Industrial Bank ot 
India, Jaidhiana . . 

5,00,000 

1,80,000 

51,208 

.3,07,:517 

7tli Feb 

3 

Public Banking and 
Assurance Co., Mul- 
tan . . 

10,00,000 

17,300 

1,004 


2nd March. 

4 

Bank of PesliaAA'ar, 
Multan 

5,00,000 

4, .50, 900 

1,04,271 

2,22,804 

14th Feb. 

5 

Coronation Banking 
and Assurance Co,, 
Laliorc 

1,00,000 



3rd J-Vb 

0 

Marwar Bank, Lahoie. 

10,00,000 

4,9 f, 100 

1,51 801 

8,39,400 

14th Juno. 

7 

Popular Bank, UiiAval- 
pindi 

50,00,000 

20,00,000 

3,2 t,59(i 

18,02.041 

28th July. 

8 

Bank of Bajputaii.i 

1 and Punjab, Ani- 
bala 

5,00,000 

2,45,475 

70,501 

8,25,005 

3rd MareJi. 

9 

Bank of Empire, La- 
liorr 

5,00,000 

1,1.5,425 

2.3,875 

90,144 

0th July. 

10 

Di rajat Sindli Bank, 
Multan 

5,00,000 

84,300 

11,110 

8,972 

22nd April, 

11 

Golden Bank of India, 

I Amritsar . . 

5,00,000 

10,775 

3,042 

— 

2l8t April. 

12 

Solar Bank, laihore . , 

1,00,00,000 

1,55,000 

8,500 


29th March, 

13 

Indian States Bank, 
Amritsar . . 

10,00,000 

20.000 

2,. 315 


27th March. 

14 

Oridit Bank of India, 
Lahore 

25,00,000 

10,00,000 

71,351 

4,94,908 

4th Sept. 

15 

Punjab Co-operative 
Bank, Amritsar 

25,00,000 

10,00,000 

8,18,510 

45,75,041 

September. 

10 

Capital Bank of India, 
Jjahore . . . . | 

10,00,000 

50,065 

5,950 

7,840 

28th Sept. 



No, Name of Company. 


PaiUtres of I»4 Um Banks. 


ClPITAli. 

Authorised. Subscribed. Paid-up. 


Date of 

Amount of going 

Deposits, into 

liquidation. 




Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

1914. 

17 

George Bank, Lahore 

2,60, 00( 

) 1,30,70C 

) 48,306 

1,04,310 

19th Juno, 

18 

Commercial and Za 


mindari Bank, Mul 
tan 

2,60,00( 

> 31,95(1 

> 2,000 


2l3t July. 

10 

East India Banking 

? 



Co., Jagraon 

26,00,00f 

) 



Ist Jan. 

20 

JuUundur Bank, Jul 






lundur 

5,00,00< 

> 1,17,050 

1 20,705 

1,18,545 


21 

World Bank, Amrit- 




sar 

5,O0,O0C 

► .... 




22 

Bank of Asia, Lahore 

25,00,00(1 

1 4,05,4.50 

32,090 

76,781 

29tli Nov. 


Total, Punjab . 

3,40,00,000 

08,26,065 

18,82,099 




1 Gujarat Bank 

2 Tncfiau Specie Bank . 
a Ahmednagar Bank . 
4 Sind Bank 

6 Indian I'l nance Cor- 


poration 
G All-lndla Commerce 
Bank 

7 Union Bank of Coin- 
ineife 


Totai, Bombay . . 


5,00,000 

2,00,00,000 

5,00,000 

26,00,000 

1,76,100 

1,50,00,000 

1,38,000 

3,20,700 

1 84,^5 

74,88,850 
39,110 
82,296 

5,00,000 

18,410 

18,410 

10,00,000 



50,00,000 



3,00,00,000 

1,56,58,210 

77.12,090 


' 24th Mar. 
4th Mar. 
12th Oct. 


7th Oct. 
3rd June. 


UNITED PBO- 
VINCES 

1 United Provinces Co- 

operative Bank, Ai- 
laiiabad 

2 Oommcrcial Bank of 

India, Ghazlpur . . 

3 Sri Kashi Vishwanath 

Bank, Benares 

4 United India Bank, 

Allahabad . . 

5 People’s Industrial 

Bank, Allahabad .. 

6 Asiatic Engineering 

and Banking Cor- 
poration 

7 Central Reciprocal 

Bank. Allahabad . 

8 Bank of Upper India, 

Meerut 


TOXAIh UNITBD 
Peovxhobb 


10,00,000 

46,740 

27,105 

10,00,000 

6,775 

4,250 

1,00,000 

3,892 

3,782 

5,00,000 

39,104 

26,733 

6,00,000 

68,670 

35,015 

20,000 

1,410 

1,410 

2,00,000 



10,00.000 

10,00,000 

10,00,000 

43,20,000 

11,64,491 

10,08,296 


1914. 

) 17th June. 
> 2nd July. 

) 3rd Aug. 
12th Deo. 
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r 


Capital. 


Date of 

No. 

Name of Company. 

Authorised. 

Subscribed. 

Paid-up, 

Amount of 
Deposits. 

going 

into 

liquidation. 


MADRAS. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

1 

Rs. 

1014 

1 

2 

Madras Deposit and 
Benefit Society 

I Sri Krishna Bank .. 

i 

60,000 

5,00,000 

j 

60,000 

6,00,000 

50,000 

2,125 

1 

16th Mur 

31st Mar. 


TOTAL, Madras . . 

6,50,000 

6,60,000 

52,125 



1 

N.-W. F. PROVINCE 

Punjab Trader’s Bank, 
Peshawar . . 

Rs. 

2,50,000 

Rs. 

1,84,200 

Rs. 

61,002 

Rs. 

10,297 

1014. 

6th April. 


DELHI. 






1 

2 

Union Bank of India . 
Imperial Bank 

2,50,000 

10,00,000 

1,26,000 

40,000 

96,820 

7,970 

4,19,514 

8,096 

4tli Oct. 

15th Oct. 


TOTAL, Delhi 

12,50 000 

1,65, 600 1 

1,04,790 




BANGALORE. 






1 

(Civil and Military 
Station). 
Rajadhany Bank 

80,000 

13,760 

10,404 

.... 


48 

Grand Total 

7,10,50,000 

2,46,61,316 

1,09,12,365 




People's Bank of India. 

The Official Liqiiidatora* report, imbllslicd in 
November, 1016, states that the first general 
dividend, at the rate of Re. 0-2-8 In the rupee 
was distributed mainly during the months 
October, 1916, to March, 1910, A second 
general dividend, at the rate of Re. 0-1-4 in Uie 
rupee, will be declared on the 15th January, 
1917. In addition to the general dividend, 
distributed, some 8,000 claims of small creditors, 
aggregating Rs. 24 lakhs have been settled by 
cash pajrment at the rate of Re. 0-10-0 In the 
rupee. Some 8,000 claims have been discliarged 
at a satisfoctoiy margin of discount in oom- 
promlso of debts, calls, etc., due to the Bank. 
The total amount due to creditors at the com- 
mencement of the liquidation was Rs. 11 GJ 
lakhs At the 80th September, 1910, it was 
Rs. 744 lakhs, whereout some Rs 8 lakhs are 
held in security for debts, and some 7ilakhg 
will be accounted for on payment of the second 
dividend above referred to. 


^ total amount realised up to the 30th 
Scomber, 1916, under the call made upon the 
contributories was Bs. 3,79,000. 

Prospoett*— Hie liquidation has now been 
pnwnm throe yean the lint dlvldeiid of 
Re. 0-2-8 fU^butra at the end of the tecmid 


year absorbed Rs. 15 lakhs ; and the second 
dividend of Re. 0-1-4 about to bo distributed 
at the end of the third year will absorb Rs. 74 
lakhs. 

Taking interest at 6 per cent, this represents 
a return of Re. 0-3-8 as at the end of the first 
year. 

Had the demand upon the larger debtor 
companies and individuals for immediate 
payment been enforced, and the securities 
knocked down for what they would fetch during 
the first year, a return of roughly Re. 0-4-0 In 
the rupee would have constituted the first and 
final dividend to creditors. 

The official liquidators are loth to hold out 
any promise which events outside their control 
might render Incapable of fulfilment. At the 
same time, having careful regard to the progress 
made to date and also to the foreseen difficulties 
yet to be encountered, they feel warranted In 
believing that the Bank will ultimately be able 
to discharge its creditors in full. This, 
must take time : and, although it is 
to distribute further dividends annually, it is 
probable that for three years, such divideads 
win not exceed the rate of Ro. 0-1-4 in the rupee 
each, 


however. 

proposed 
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Specie Bank Liquidation. 

On Septembor 8th, 1915, tlio OfHolal Liquidator 
held, a mcctini? of the creditors and submitted 
a statement of the progress of the liquidation 
V/hinh showed results pul)lish«!d in the Indian 
Year Book, 1910. In March, Mr Jnstic( 
Macleod deli vert'd judgment in th»' ease of the 
Indian Speeie Bank, Ltd. venun Sir Vithaldag 
D. ThacJcersey and otheis. In Jiint' tlie Ollicial 
liiq^uldator issued a fiirtht r re]»ort whieh states 
that the claim first filed agujust tin* Uireetors 
was as follows- — 

IN a. p, 

(1) Losaes sustained in silver 3,22,23,174 12 30 

(2) Estimated loss on ae- 
count of advances made 

on pearls . . . . . . 30,4.3,195 2 0 

(3) Estimated loss on share 

budli operations., .. 13,90,405 12 0 

(4) Estimated loss on ac- 
count of imjnuddit 

loans .. .. .. 4,41,427 0 0 


Iks. 


11,77,04,202,10 10 


At the hearing of the suit, says fhe Ollienil 
Liquidator’s report, tlic only dt'feudants vvlio 
appeared, excf'pt to cons('nt to a decree, Weie the 
fourth defendant ftlU' Thakort' Sahel) of Morvi) 
and th<s ('ightli (lelendant (t)ie estaL' of tia* 
Jato (Uiunllal Dlmramdas Saiajya, rejjrohcnted 
by mo as the OlTi 'lal Li(piidatot) who appeared 
In person and i)nt the plaiatitF to strict piool 
of the case and the facts alleged 111 the plaint, 
and otherwise subinitti'd to siieh otd<r as the 
Court miglit S('e lit to make, Jtelon' tin- hear- 
ing came ou all tlie otlu'r Direr tois luvl compio- 
mlsed with tlie LUpildatoi Wjth tlu' sanction ol 
the Court. terms ou wliieh the othi'i 

defi'ndauts Were allowed to compromise their 
liabilities both on aeeonnt ol eall and a.s 
Directors Were as follows,— 

( 1 ) Sir Vitlialdas D. 'J’liakeisey, who was 
liable to pay Bs 70,800 on tlw call on 1,410 
Glares, was settled with for Bs 1,85,250 in 
respect of his liability as J)m<toi, and Bs. 
70,800 for ills liability as a uMitiibutoi> ; (</) 
Sir Jagmohaudas Yaijivaudas, wlio Was liable 
for Bs. 2,72,750 as eall on 5,455 sUans, was 
settled Witli foi Bs. 5 only, in respect of ills 
liability in tlve suit, and Bs. 1,40,000 as his call 
liability. Sir Jagmoliandus wa.s jiot, 111 fact 
in a position to pay this comproinlsi' witliout 
assistance, and h;id I insisted on tlie paynxnt 
of any larger sum, ho Woukl liavc filed his 
petition In Insolveiiey, and tile Jkink Would 
have realised far less tlian It realises by the 
compromise; (iu) Sir Jamsetjee Jeejrebhoy, 
Bart., held no shan s and bo had no call liability 
Ho Was a Director for a shoittline only, and his 
liability as such was settled for Bs 15,000; 
(it)) Mr. Piirslrotam Vlsrain MoWji Was liable 
for Bs. 32,500 on 250 .sliares. I'he suit Was 
settled as against lilm for Bs 2,500, for his 
liability as a Din'ctor, while the full amount 
^his call liability is exacted ; (<) Mr. Charandaa 
Chatiirblmj Morarjl also rans*'iitcd to iwy 
B». 2,500 iorhla liability ns a Dliectorand his 
call liability of Ks. 05,000 was compromised 
lor 62.600 ; (vi) Mr. Lallubhal Dharamcliand’s 
call liability was Bs. 13,350 on 207 eharcB. 
HlBllabilltyln tlie suit was settled at Bs. 16,000, 
and the whole call liability U being exacted ; 
(viO 1^9 roprcsehtativcB of the late Lakhamsey 


Napoo consented to pay Bs. 87,600 in full 
•latisfactlon of the Bank's claim in the suit as 
agcilnst tlie estate of the deceased quoad Director, 
and Bs. 3,37,500 In settlement of his sliaro 
liability, totalling Bs. 8,88,050. By this 
settlement, the heavy costs of fighting out a 
very doubtful point of Hindu lijiw Were avoided, 
Mr. .Tusiice Maelcod iiasw'd a decree against 
the Stir df'feiidant, the Administrator of the 
('8tat(> of the late thiiiiilRl D. Saraya, for Bs. 
1,22,00,000. 'I'he Omeial Li( 4 uidator W'rites 
in regard to the suit against tlu; Tlmkore Saheb 
of Morvi. — “An arrangement was arrived at 
by which His Highix'ss agreed to take over a 
number of sUan s belonging to the Bank at a 
fixed price of Bs. 14,75,000, wiule 1 on behalf 
of tlw Bank publicly di clared that Tils Highnos.s 
had tlirougliout acted in a perfectly proixr 
•spirit and manner, and eon.sented to tiro suit 
bc'ing disnijssrd ns against His Iliglimss, each 
p.'irty paying his own costs,” 

“3’he only matL'is now remaining to do are 
to rc'covt'r a few good outstandings, and to 
i*'aU.s<‘ as miieh as iiraetieable out of Die call. 
So far as the eall is eoneerm d, it will be re- 
membered that Die subscribed ca])ital of the 
Hank was Bs. 3, .50, 00, 000 divided into 1,50,000 
'JvarcH of Bs. 300 each, ot which only Bs. .50 
•ach had bet'ii paid, leaving a eall liability on 
the shan'holders of Bs. 75,00,000 It is, how- 
ver, absolutely certain tliat nothing like the 
full amount ol tin- call can be realised.’' 

^oint'Stock enterprise in'India. Brturng 
compiled in tlio Depaktment of Btatestics 
show that onl.v 126 companies wore registered 
in 1015-10 with an authnri'-ed eopltal of 
Us. 7 03 lakhs against 107 Companies and 
Bs. 3,91 lakhs In 19i4-35,:{45 Comiianies and 
Bs. 06,04 laklis in 3913-14, njul 284 Companies 
and Bs. 32,19 lakli.s in 3912-33 Nine Com- 
I>anles were n'gjstered w-lh an authorised ‘ 
capital of Bs. 20 lakiis and above, twelve with 
10 lakhs and under Bs. 20 lakhs, and 
fifteen Companies from Bs. 4 lakhs to 10 
lakhs, Th(‘ capita] Invested was distributed 
amongst the dilferent 'inclustrles as shown 
below : — ■ 

JouU-f<(ock Compani.'s registered in 
1015-16. 


— 

Authori- 
sed cap- 
ital. 

percen- 

tage. 

Banking loan, and 
insurance 

Bs. 

(lakhs) 

22 

3 

Navigation 

43 

6 

Bnilways 

2,20 

82 

Trading 

1,31 

19 

Cotton mills 

20 

4 

Jute mills 

03 

0 

vSaw Timber mills 

75 

11 

Other mills 

11 

2 

'I’ea planting 

30 

' 4 

Otuer planting . . 

7 

1 

Coal mining 

17 

2 

Land and building 

37 

.5 

Brcw'crles 

. . 

, , 

Sugar factories , . 

16 

, , 

Others 

2 

Total ,. 

7.06 

100 



Agrlcnlture. 


jis crope depend on the oxistonco of plant 
^ and moisture in the soil so the character 
the agriculture of a country depends largely 
its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
ical situation, the character of the people and 
jcr considerations have their influence wluch 
not inconsiderable, but the limitations Im- 
sed by the nature of the soil and above all 
the climate tend to the production of a cer- 
io class of agriculture under a certain given 
, of conditions. 

The chiuaic of India, while varying to some 
tent in degree, in most respects is remark- 
ly similar in chaiactcr througliout the coun- 
r. The lUHin factors in common are the 
msooii, the dry winter and early suramci 
niths, and the intense heat fiom xMareh till 
tober. These have the effect of dividing 
3 year into two agricultural seasons, ihaKhanf 
Monsoon and the Rabi or \Viiit(;r Season each 
aring its own distinctive crops. From early 
no till October abundant rains fall over the 
jatcr pait of the continent while the winter 
mths are generally dry although North-Wes- 
■n India benefits from showers in December 
d January. The distribution of the rainfall 
roughout the year, which is of considerable 
portance to agiiculture, is none too favour- 
lo, but IS not quite so bad as is often reprosciit- 
. The rainfall is greatest at what w'oiild 
lerwise be tlie hottest time of the year, viz., 
d-summer and when it is most needed. It 
)uld be remembered that in u hot country 
crraittent showers are practically vaiuelcss 
cvaiKiratioii is very rapid. The distiibu* 
n of rainfall such as is common in England, 
example, would bo of little use to Indian 
Is. 

Soil. — For the purixiso of soil classiflcatloii 
Jia may be eonveiiieutly divided into two 
dll areas in (1) The ludo-Gangetic plains, (2) 
ntral and Southern India. The pliysical 
itures of these two divisions are essentially 
lereut. The Indo-Gangetic plains (iiiclud- 
; tile Punjab, Sind, the United Provmces, 
ingal, Bihar and Assam) form largo level 
etches of alluvium of great depth. The top soil 
Ties in texture from sand to clay, the gieai- 
part being a light loam, iwious in texture, i 
nly woikcd, and naturally fertile. The great 
pth of the alluvium tends to keep down the 1 
1 temperature. Central and Southern India ! 
the other hand consist of hills and valleys. I 
le higher uplands arc too hot and too near 1 
8 rock to be suitable for agriculture wliich is 
unly practised in the ^ alleys wdiere the soil 
deei^cr and cooler and moisture more plenti- 
I. Iho main difference between the soils of the 
'o tracts is in texture and while the greater 
rt of the land in Northern India is porous 
d easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
rtace large stretches In Southern and Ctn- 
al India consist of an intiactable soil called 
e Deccan trap, sticky in the rums, hard and 
umbly in the dry weather and holding its 
oisture at lower levels. 

Affricultural Capital and Eqoipnient.— 

Ola is a country of small holdings and the 
at ma^rity of the people cultivate patches 
ryiag In size from one to eight acres. large 


confined to European planters. Farming is 
carried on with a mhiimum of capita^ there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, build* 
ings, or implements. The accumulation of 
capital is prohibited by the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest, and extra- 
vagance of exiienditure in marriage celebia- 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken in hand by Government 
and which has already proved successful in 
many provinces will undoubtedly load to au 
increase in Agricultural capital. 

Equipment. — For power the ryat depends 
chiefly on cattle which, as a rule, arc light and 
active but possess little hauling pow'er. The 
necessary tiltli for crops is brought about by 
ficqueiicy of ploughiiigs, the result being that 
the soil is seldom tilled as it should be. This 
IS not due in any w'ay to want of knowledge on 
the part of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment. The Indian Agriculturist, as a 
rule, possesso.s an intimate knowledge of the 
essentials of his own business, and fails through 
lack of ways and means. 

Implements are made of wood although 
I ploughs are usually tipped with iron points and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and ge* 
neral design. The levelling beam is used through* 
out the gieater pait of the comitry in proferenco 
to the harrow and roller; and throughout Nor- 
thern Luba the jilough and the lovelUng beam 
arc the only implements iiossosscd by the ordl* 
nary cultivator. 

In the heavier soils of the Dcccan trap a cul- 
tivating imi>iement consisting of a single blade, 
rcsemblmg lu shapo a Dutch hoe, is much used. 
Seed drills and drill lioos are in use hi parts of 
Bombay and Madras but throughout the greater 
part of the ooimtry the seed is either broadcast' 
od or ploughed in. Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of hoes, the best known of whlcli 
are tlie kodal or spade with a blade sot at an angle 
towards the labourer who does not use his feet 
in digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none, grain 
IS separated either by treading out with oxen 
or heating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
j agency of the wind. 

I Cultivation. — Cultivation at its best is 
1 distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement. 
As ill any other country success in agriculture 
! varies greatly with tlie character of the people, 

; depending largely as it docs on thrift and 
I Industry. In most places considering the 
I large population cultivation is none too good. 
1 Agiiculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
, tion and equipment. Owing to the necessity 
! of protection against thieves, in most parts 
the people live in villages, many of them at 
! considerable distances from their land. Again, 
j lioidmgs, small tliough they arc, liave been 
I sub-divided without any regard for convenience, 
j Preparatory tillage generally consists of re- 
I peated ploughiiigs, followed as seed time ap- 
proaches by barrowings with the levelling 
beam. The Rabi crops generally receive a 
more thorough cultivation than the Khanf, & 
finer seed bed being necessary owing to the 
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gouorally’ appUed to Kharif crops. Seeding is 
either done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plongh or drill. Thinr^ rg and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intercnlUvation is generally too Euperflcial. 
HarvesUng is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryats If car- 
ried out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but it is doubtful if this could bo done with the 
u umber of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation is necessary over the greater 
part oT the country owing to insufficient rain- 
fall and the vagaries of the monsoon. Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras 
through Qovemment canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land have converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provinces are naturally well suited to canal 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers. 
'Xhe water is generally taken oii at a point a 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the arid plains 
below. The main canal splits up into diverg- 
ing branches, wliich again subcQvide up into 
distributaries from which the village channels 
receive their supplies. Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops. Government 
tiius bearing a part of the loss in case of failure. 
Much of the land is supplied hy what is termed 
how irrigation, i.e., the land is directly com- 
manded by the canal water, but a great deal 
has to bo lifted from one to three feet the canal 
running in such cases below the level of the 
land, llatcs for lift iriigatiou are, of course, 
lower than those for how. 

Irrigation canals are generally classed into 
(1) perennial and (2) mundation canals. Peren- 
nial canals, which give supplies in all seasons 
generally have their headworks near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of country. 
Farther from the hills,owing to the very gradual 
slope of the laud and the lowness of the rivers 
in the cold weather, perennial irrigation is 
difficult and inundation canals are resorted to. 
These canals only give irrigation when the 
rivers are lUgh. As a rule, in Northern India 
they begin to how when the rivers rise owing to 
the melting of the snow on the hills in May 
and dry up iu September. 

Irrigation from Wells.—About one- 
quarter of the total Irrigatiou of the country 
Is got from lifting water from wells rangmg In 
depth from a few feet to over hfty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
larmly through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the Inoreasing cost of their maintenance. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year. 
The system of distribution is the same as that 
by eanal. 

Muraret.— Feeding of animals for slauj^t- 
er being praotioaUy unknown in India, Uie 
amount of farm yard manure generally j 
avaiiaWe in other eountiies from this eouzee 


thus does not exist. This is partiaUy if no 
entirely made up for by the large numbeffi 
requirra for tillage and the amount of cows and 
buffaloes kept for milk. Unfortunately fuel 
is very scarce and a greater part of the duni 
of animals has to be used for burning. The 
most of the trash from crops is used up for the 
same purpose aud the net return of organic 
matter to the soil is thus insignificant. In 
some parts cakes of oil seed are used as manures 
for vuiuablo crops like tea and sugarcane but in 
the greater part of the country the only manure 
applied is the balance of farm yard manure 
available after fuel supplies have been satisfied. 
Farm yard manure is particularly effective 
aud its value is thoroughly appreciated but the 
people have much to learn in the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conservation of 
urine. 

Bice- — A reference to the crop staUstioi 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, altiiough it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, viz., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, diflering greatly In qua- 
lity and iu suitability for various couditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown hi 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlylng areas and is sown l^fore the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches contalnin 
from 4 to 6 piante each and are rimply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of (1 to 12 
inches apart. Where available, irrlt^on water 
is given at frequent intervals and the fldldi 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begins to show signs of ripening. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provmces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three quarters of the total outturn m India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species Triticium Vulgare Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and ore mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. The grains are generally 
j plump and well filled but the samples are miled 
I through mixtures of various qualities. Indian 
wheat is generally adulterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
threshing floor and although there U a good 
demand in England and the Continent for the 
surplus produce, prices compare unfavotuably 
with those obtamed for Canadian and Anstiw 
lian produce. The crop is gsnemlly grown 
after a summer lUlow and, except In InQpkted 
tracts, depends lai^y on the ocmamvatloa ol 
the aoB molstsre from the pievictti momoom. 




Hie following table shows the area under the principal crops, In British India, and their territorial distribution, for 1914-15. 
peftireais always greater than the area of cultivated land, owing to double cropping. The figures represent acres : 



77>668j882j25,45 1,330 7,904,783 93,4 1 9,555 204 , d04,d50j 15,333,o91 2,438,865|i5,221,787 3,308,718 260 640 798 227 611132 
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Eaina In January and February are generally j Northern India it Is sown broadcast (often 
beneficial but an excess of rainfall in these mixed with other crops) and from the date of 


months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield. On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost in 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict cxjxirts 

The Millets — These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the ixiorer classes and foddei 
for the cattle, Tne varieties vary greatly in 
miallty, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar (Sorghum 
vulgaro) tall growing with a large open head, 
and Bajra with a close rat-tail head and thin 
stem. Generally speaking the Jowars require 
better land than tlie bajras and the distribu- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for ]owar nor bajra is manure 
applied and cultivation is not so thorough as for 
wheat, the main objective being to pioducc I 
a fine seed bod. As the crop is g*;uerally sown 
in the beginning of the monsoon it requires 
to be thoroughly weeded. It is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses and other crops 
in which case thin seedings are resorted to. 
The subsidiary crops are harvested as they 
ripen either before the millet is harvested ci 
afterwards. The produce is consumed in the 
country. 

Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
India and the grain forms one of the chief 
foods of the people. Most kinds do well but 
are subject to failure or shortage of yield owing 
to a variety of circumstances among which 
rain at the time of flowering appears to be one 
of the most important. They are therefore 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally grown as such. 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cereal 
rotation. The chief crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, mung and motii, gram forming 
the main winter pulse crop while the others 
are grown in the summer. The pulses grow 
best on land wliich has had a good deep culti- 
vation. A flue seed bed is not necessary. 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well corated. Indian puKcs are not largely 
exported although they are used to some extent 
In Europe as food for dairy cows. 

Cotton is one of the chief exports from 
India and the crop is wddely grown in 
the drier parts of the country. The lint 
from Indian cotton is generally speaking short 
and coarse in fibre and luisuitcu for English 
mills. Japan and the Ciontinent are the chief 
buyers. The crop is grown during the summer 
montliB and requires a deep moist soil and 
light rainfall for its proper growth, liain 
immediately after sowing or during the flower- 
ing Mriod is in]|urioua. In parts of Central 
and Southern India the seed is sown in lines 
and the crop receives careful attention but over 


sowing till the time of picking is practically 
left to itself. The average >icld, which does 
not amount to more than 400 lbs. per acre of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly increased 
by better cultivation. 

Sugarcane. — Although India is not nature 
ally suited for sugarcane growing, some 3J 
millions of acres are annually sown. The 
crop is mostly grown in the submontane tracts 
of Northern India. The common varieties 
are thin and hard, yielding a low percentage 
of juice of fair quality. In India white sugar Is 
not made by the grower who simply boils down 
the juice and docs not remove the molasses. The 
product called giir or gul is generally sold 
and consumed as such, altliough m some parts 
a certain amount of sugar-making is earned 
on. 'J’ho profits, however, are small owing to 
the cheapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur were to die out. The 
question has been taken up by Government 
and a cane- breeding station has been recently 
opened near Coimbatore in Madras with the 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
improving the supply of cane sets. A number 
of sugar factories of a modern type have been 
set up witliin recent years in Bihar and the 
United Provinces. Tlie chief difficulty seems 
to be tlie obtaining of a sufficiently large supply 
of canes to olTset the heavy capital charges 
of the undertakings. 

Oilseeds. — The crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly gesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds arc subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
moie or less precarious by nature — they cover 
an immense area. 

Linseed lequircs a deep and moist soil 
and 18 thus grown clnefly m Beugal,^ Bihar, 
the United Provinces and the CenW'al Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth tlian those of 
Europe. The yield varies greatly from practi- 
cally nothing up to 600 or 600 lbs. of seed per 
acre. The seed is mainly exported whole but 
a certain amoimt ot oil pressing is done in the 
country. 

Sesamum (or Gingclly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. The seed is mostly exported. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
wlicrc they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of dovolopmcnt. They are one of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. Tlie best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop is 
subject to the attack of apliis (green ty) at the 
time of flowering and sometimeg suffers con- 
siderable damage from this pest. The seed 



Net Area by professional survey 623,135,293 624,358,714 

Area under forest 82,489,268 81,189,511 
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It very eub^t to injury from rain and great 
ears bat to be taken In the drying. The produce 
it largely exported whole, but there it a con- 
idderable amount of local oil-presaing—the 
oake being in demand for feeding purpotea. 

— Two variciiet of the plant are culti- 
vated at a crop, Captularit and Olitoriua. 
I^Uta growing it confined almost entirely to 
Sattern Bengal, In the GangttB-Brahmaputra 
Delta. The crop rcoulrcii a rich moist aoll. 
Owing to river Inunaatlon this part of India 
tecelvcM a considerable alluvial deposit every 
year and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop witliout manure. The crop 
is rather delicat-e when young, but once esUb- 
liahod requires no attention, and grows to a 

S reat height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
tie crop is cut and rotted in water. After 
about three weeks submersion tiie fibre Is 
removed by wasliing and beating. At the 
present high range of prices jute may bo con- 
sidered to be tlio best paying crop in India. 

Tobacco is grown here and tlierc all over 
tlie country clilerty, however, In Jiengal, IJlliar, 
Ilombay, Matlras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nlcotiana 'J'abacum Is by fai the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist ullu\Iuin soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation includlna liberal manuring 
Is necessary. 'I'he crop Is only suiU*d to sinali 
holdings where labour IB plentiful os the atten- 
tion necessary for Its projicr cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the y<»ung plants are transplanted when 
a few Inches high, groat care being taken to 
slileld them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topjp(‘d after 
attaining a iteiglit of. say, 2 ft., and afl suckers 
are romo>ed. Tlie crop rliHjns from February 
onwards and is cut Just before the leaves are 
become brittle. By varying the degree of 
ferroentotlon of the leaves dtlTerxuit qualities 
of tobacco are obtained. A black tobacco Is 
rt>qulrt'd for IJooka smoking and this Ik the 


most common product but a certain amoittt 
of yellow leaf Is grown for dgar maldng. 

Live-stock consist mainly of cattle, 
buffaloes and goats, horses not being used lor 
agricultural purposes. Sbeep are of secondary 
Importance. 

For draught purposes cattle are in more 
general use than buffaloes especially in t^ 
drier parts of the country, but buffaloes are 
very largely used In the low lying rice tracts. 
For dairying buffaloes are perhaps more pro- 
fitable than cows as they give richer miiif 
more of it: but they reauire more feeding. 
The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
of goats of which there are an enormous number 
throughout India. Cattle breeding Is carried 
on mainly in the non-cultlvated tracts in Central 
and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
iiajputana, whore distinct breeds with definite 
ctiaracters have been preserved. The best 
known drauglit breeds are Hanal, Nellore, 
Amrltmehal, Gujrat, Malvi, and the finest 
milk cows are the Sahiwal (Punjab) Oir (Ka- 
tliiawar) and Sind. Owing, liowcvcr, to the 
encroachment of cultivation on tlie graxing 
areas wi.ll-brod cattle are becoming scarce, 
and some of tlie broeds are tiireatened with 
extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
of the cattle in the non-breeding districts by 
the UMO of selected bulls ha\o hitherto beoii 
frustrated by the promiscuous breeding which 
goes on in the villages. 

Dairying.-— Tliough little noticed, dairying 
forms a very large indigenous industry thmagb* 
out India. Tlie best known produett 
uatlxo butU^r (ghi^e) and cheese (dahi). During 
rm'cnt yearn a couHiderable trade hi tinned 
butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombny 
Presidency). Wlillo pun) gArc and milk etn 
be nrocured in the vllinges, in the towns dairy 
pnxmetK luu scarccis be tought unadulter- 
ated. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


Tlie Agrleulturnl JK'iwitments in India as 
tliey now exist may be said to be a creation of 
the last ten years. There have foj a gvxKl many 
years l^ast btH'u exp riim ntal farms, under offi- 
cial ooulrol, In various i>arts of India, but they 
were In the lamt U» a large extent in Uie hands 
Of amateurs, and the work of the Agricultural 
Departments, with which all tiie major pro\in- 
oes were provided by about 1H84, was in the 
main confined to the slmj)ilflcatlon of n* venue 
•otUement procedure and tlic liuproxemcnt of 
tin* land records sy-stciu In 1901 U)e appoUil- 
mmi of an lnspi'etor-G<meral of Agriculture 
gave rile Iraprlal Agricultural IVisxrtJtunt 
for the first time an eX|X'Tt head, and plaod 
the Ooveroment of India In a position to en- 
large the soojK' of tin Ir own opemtious and to 
oo-ordlnate toe work being dona on Indi'pendent , 
Itaet l» varlomi pro%1iioes. At that time the 
•tall attached to the Ooverament of India 
oouaiited of an Agrloultuial Ohemlat and a 
Orytogamlc Botanist, while trained ^poty i 
Dtrcctom of Agriculture were employed only 


III Madras, Bombay and the United Proviooea 
and the Koonomic Botanlathi Madras was tl^ 
only provincial r»'pn*«ontstlve of the more 
Hpt'cUaisa d iyix' of ai)polntinent«. Within the 
next few years a numlxT of new appointments 
were made, so that by March 19U6 there were 
, altogetln r 20 sanctioned agricultural poets; of 
tlux' Hewn Were Inipc'iial, including a number 
of six-dallst apiK)i«itmt*nts attached to tlie Agr|o 
cultural ib'warcli Institute' and CX>Uege, the 
establishment of which at Ptua In Bengal was 
sanctioned In 1903. A great imptdus was given 
to the development of the AgricultunU Depart- 
meiiis bv Uie derision of the Oovemment of 
India In 1905 to set apart a sum of SO lakhs 
(£133,000) a year for the development of agri- 
cultural experiment, research, demonstrarion 
and lustmotion. Their ultimate aim, as then 
erpreased, was the eatablishment of an experi- 
mental farm In eiuh large tract of oountiy In 
which the agrkMiltuioi condltloiis are wmnd- 
mately homognaeoBt, to be tuppi w e ni rd by 
auawrowt smoll demODCtratlon farma; the 
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(1) The Imj^ trade In the case of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras declined as compared with 
the previous year, while the import trade of 
Sind and Burma Increased. (2) The export 
trade In the case of Bengal and ^Indras increased, 
while the decrcasc'd in the case of Bombay, 
Sind and Burma. (3) Tiie total trade, imports 
and exports taken tog* ther, increased In the 
caso of Beugtd and Madras, while it decreased 
in the case of Boaibay, Bind and Bitrma. (i) 


Bengal had a larger trade than Bombay, her 
share was 43*8 per cent, while that of Bombay 
27.9 per cent, llie share of Madras and of 
Sind was {tactically the same, as In the previous 
year — 11 per cent, and 9.6 per cent, respwtively. 
'Jlie share of Burma was 7.8 per cent. Bengal 
does most of the trade with Eurojw, America 
and Australia wiiile Bombay docs the greater 
part of the trade with Asiatic ports and Africa 


FRONTIER TRADE. 

Froutici tiadciN carried on witli adjoining foreign countrle> acro-,t^ a land fioutier of approxi* 
tuaiely 6,800 rnlle^. Tlic ^alue is coinparathely binall, being in 1916-10 about 6 percent of the 
tobil sca-bonio trade. The offeet of the war is noticeable in tlic lieavy i uiports of raw wool from 
Afgliailistan whhli wuscliiefly re cxpoitcd to the United Kingdom and the United States of Anie- 
ilea. There was also a iicavy decline In the trade wdtli rersla for want of transport atXusliki. 
The Political Agent, Chagal.ls ot opinion that the war has afforded an opportunity of capturing 
large trade witli the north-east of Pornia and the w'Cbt of Afglianistan. 


1013-14. 1014-ir,, 1915-16. 
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The prlueiiiai imi)iH*ts across the l:uid fioutier 
India an' rk'e, oilseeds, pi o visions, (chiefly 
■lu the form of glii and pickled tea) oitUe, eliecp 
and goats, w-hleh are import chI lar^ly from 
Kepu ; horw's, poiiii«, and mules, clucfh'^ from 
t^ floan States ; teak from Slam and luuvimo 
In the eMtexu frontier of Burma ; other Umber 
from tim Mirth-west frontier (llrah, IHr, Swat* 
and Balar and WaxhisUn); raw wool, mainly 
from nftghin!iir**fj and Tibet; and fruits wd 


tUTta and yiiru, niObtJy of foreign origin ; the 
other export*, among wliich spices, metals, 
sugar, tea, and salt are the most impoitaut, are 
on a much smaller scale. 


InlUBd Trade. — The Imports and exports are 
each 82,6S0,(XX) tons, valu^ at Bs. 403 orores 
(fcfle® as against 91,678,000 tons, 

valued at Ba. 898 crorcs (£88S rnUUcM) la the 
previous yew (1914-15) and 8S.75U)00 tOM 
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Agricttkitral tmprovemiM. 


^KmUou of au agricultural college tcaclilug op 
jitOw three yeurti’ course In each of the larger 
'ncses : and the provlHlon of an expert stall 
"ucctlon with tlu'se collegf h for purpoK s of 
Jm as well a» education . The eventual cost, 
Prceogniw d, would large ly exce< d 2(J lakhs 
jfe Tin; Pusa llebcarcli institute and Col- 
alone hUH cost nearly £150,000 including 
equipment. A pait of tin* cost was met from 
a sum of £.‘10,000 phuxd at Jx)rd Cnrzon’s dis- 
posal by Mr. Phlpfw, an Amerium vihitur to 
India. Thin exampp. of munlflccnee has re- 
cently btM'ii followed l»y Sir Sassoon J. lU'id, 
who phvwd the num of £5:1,300 at tin* disposal 
y the (iov( rninent of JUjinhay for tin* ebtahlMi- 



^“•nt of verniwular agrh ultnial s( hools and the | 
^qvemeii t of agrieiilturul ia< thods. In eom- 1 
®tai taa-ii visit of Tlnir ImiHilal 




lea. Tbei-e waP 
*be Political A| 

argo trade wlili tlacerd of Progress. 

* Ig of 10111 then- W. K over 40 
an Agileultmal Set vice, be- 
Hp< etor-Ceneial, whph was 
end of the year 1011 -111. the 
»f tlie pioNliielal dfpaitmentb 
Its con tin nan ee u^lnMs^^aIy 
iig dln elly \indei tin* COMin- 
neliid< d the J)ii« etor ot 
win) was alhO Priiu ipal oi tl»e 

""■“lege, a eollon i^Je^lal^^t, two 

V \v enUnnohJgislh, two agihul- 

^* ’ ( (S)noinje botanlf't 

were Hnprnumeraiy oHlori 
. (u mg trainliig, The pioMneial agihul- 
*'**» delWtlUeivaklM btreiigti). (h iieudlN 
’ sisjaklng. <'aeh of the l.irger pioxinns has at 
leawt a iK-pufy-Dlreetor nf Agih’Ultuie (luo.st 
provinu'b liUM* (wo), an AgilenUural Clnmlrt, 
and an Ihonomle iloianj.st In seNiral pio- 
vlnees the prlJo i|»Jdship of the Agrieuituial 
College Ih a separate ap(K)ljitmrnt ujid among 
the remaining ollhsTs an a Ul»ree.\|vit In Ka-t- 
ern llcngul and AsHUin, ai.d a "helenlilte otll- 
oer for planting i^dn^lrle« in Southern India’ 
Iti MiKlras. Tile Co>erninent of Madia.H lia\r 
alto a in>i'ologist and an (iitoinoiogi^t 
of their own. The [hki.s t,o Mr re- 
ferred to ha\e hilhejio neeesvarily he* n filled 
almubt t'Xt hiHhely by (in* ap]j<iintincnt of train- 
ed sltechUhts fiom tin- I niUd Ivlngdom. Then 
art' also In tin* Narious provinces a mnsideiaMo 
numbi r of locally apis>inted AKslstant I’l-ofen 
BOrs (in tile Agrieultural (>dltgcr*). Assistant 
Agrlcultuiistb and KntomolojjrtSts. Agiicultnnvl 
luspcetorr, Snj>erintcmlentb of I'aims, etc, 
anu subonlinate otlla'is. it in an eshentiuj 

S »rt of the seJK'iue iwlopted tliat faelliliis for 
K) best ugrleultnral training sltall be made 
available In India. In onler that the (Oimtry 
may become self-supjiorting, hO far as. pOhnlMe, 
In regard to tile sclentltle de\clopintiit of agri- 
cultund mctJiods on llncb suiud to local con- 
dltkms. PrONlneial agricultimd <s»llcgcb, which 
are also research Htalion^. ha\c wiUUn the last 
few years Wen establbhrd in Madras, Bonihay, 
Uie United TrotinctR, tin? Ihiniab ana 
the Oentfal Provinces. The CVntral College at 
Pnsa U intended to provide for more advanced 
training, and glws also short practical ooniact 
in aab|^ not at prosent taugiit |n tho pnh 


viiiclal colleges. The Provincial UircctorB of 
Agriculture have so far been selected from the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service, and they still 
in some provina's have othe r functions Wsldcs 
the 8uper\j^ion of the Agricultural De^rtmcnt: 
but in all the laiger provinces except tne United 
Provine4s the apix)intn'ent of Uirfctor of Ami- 
culture has since 11K)6 been separated from that 
of J>in etor of Jgvnd llccords. 

Machinery. 

'I'lie rapid extension In India in rec<‘nt years 
of the u-e of niuchinery in connection with 
agricultme and irrigation has erratid a de- 
mand for e\'iH rt assistance to meet which Agri- 
eultuiul KngiiH’erH have sln<e the end of tim 
period under review Wen apix)lnted in Bombay 
and the Unihd Piovlnc< s to advise cultivators 
as to engines, punii)s, threshing rnadihiery, etc. 
.\n iini)ortant iwlvanco In the dlrt'ction of 
bringing the lu-ovimial agricultural departments 
more closely into touch with one another W'Bs 
mad<* in 1905 hy the creation of tlie lk>ard Of 
Agriculture The lloanl, which Includes the 
ilujH'rial and provincial ex'jH rts, meets annually 
10 dlseusB the programme of agricultural work, 
and agricultural qin stions gem rally, and makes 
r^OOminendations wliieh arc* HVibmltted to the 
Oov eminent of India for eon side nd ion. 


Work of the Deportments. 

Tile work of tin* Agricultural iK'partmciil has 
two main usi cv ts. On the one hai d. by exiHrl- 
ment and rtMaich, liuprovid methods or crops 
are d<*v<lu|Hd. or the mean.s of combtding a 
IHst an* woik<d out ; on the other hand, ascer- 
tained improvements mu.st be demonstwted 
and IntriKiuei d as far as jxissibh' into the prac- 
tice of the Indian cultivator Thi re is an 
esHtntlal dllferonee betwten agricultural de. 
iviitne nts in tlu* Juist and in the Wist in that, 
wliereah the latter ha\< arisen to nuet the 
spontaneous di mands of the dfitlvators of the 
soil, tlu* former an entirely thb creation of a 
governinejit anxious to give all the Oteslstancc 
It can to its agrleiUtural siibjepts. Tile dc'nand 
foi imjirovvd agriculture has not in India, 
except in six vUI east s, come from the cultiva- 
tor, and it is nee< ssary for the JK'imrtment to 
put foith every elfort.flrst toasix rtaln (henoids 
of the cultivators and th(>n to demonstrate how 
tliey can most effect ivdy be met. It is only a 
few years sin et' work on modem lines was com- 
nwneed by the reorg.anisvd agricultural d<‘part- 
ments, and, In the lirst place, a great deal of 
spade work luul to bt* p rformed. 

Cotton. 

Ci'tton from the first received much of 
the ntienUtm of the new departmenta. 
Very striking results Imve alrvMy been 
achieved, and more p^vriicularly with Cambodia 
and other e.xotlc varieties. The second line 
of improvement is Uie sej^ratlon and selcetlOQ 
of indigenous varieties. In Madras the efforts 
ol tile Agricultural Department have resulted 
in the spread of the local im^ved variety 
oahed ifartuHraiiy in (he Tlimev^ Diriikt md 
white-seeded Teilapathl cotton in Knrtool 




ten tears' 

both 01 these varieties having been selected, 
from among the mixtures ordinarily grown in 
ttm difltriOts. A system of seed distribution 
was gradually built up, and now, after five or 
six years* work, there is a vast area under 
M^mangony. Tln^ Department supidies pure seed 
to OStitra^ seed growers and buyi the sced- 
OOt^ from these men, gins It, and arranges the 
dJstrtbUtion of seed througli village depots. 
In Bomtoy, two iiave been selected as tlic best i 
out of many hybrids and pure lino cottons j 
InM dnd tried for many years on the Burat 
fai^ !!^ey give a distinct advantage both 
in quantity and quality over the ordinary local ! 
cottonf and promise to sell at rat<'s 5 per cent, 
tdgher. In another part of the province arrange- 
ments are being made to distribuk' on a large 
scale seed of anotlu r impro\ed form, which can 
bo grown, it is estimated, over l,JiOO,OOU acres. 
In tho ftoutliern Maratna Uonntry, Broa<*h 
ootton, Introduced liy the Depart, men t, is 
gaining favour. Tliere is said to be scope for 
250,000 acres, and the Inon ascd ])roflt to the 
cultivator Is estlniated at £1 or more in r acre. 
In tho Central IbrovincxH also, two indigenous 
vsiietioB have becu seleeted In the Cnltt-d 
Provlnocs sc^d of a sup rlor variety is le ing 
dlltrilrated. WhOit also lias Imhh the subject 
of prolonged exp('riiuent,s. One of tlie first 
reglUtB of the Inve^tlgatious carried out at 
Yusa, was the d«;inonstiution of the fact tt>at 
varieties wlUi milling and baking (pialities 
simitar to those of tlu- Ih’sI wlicatson the Jlngllsh 
lUaTket could Ik* grown to perfection In Dliiar 
By the nppltc<d,i<»n of mtslein metliods of 
seluctlon and liybildisutlon tlnje lUgh grain 
qiialitJes were succv s.stnlly eomblued with high 
yicldmg power, inst-nslstunec, and strong 
straw. 


Progress, 

Another crop with which considerable success 
lias been attained is Groimd-nat, the colti* 
vation of which had at the beginning of the 
decade fallen off, owing partly to the preva- 
lence of a fungoid disease and ^rtly to defident 
rainfall. Exotic varieties with a better yield 
liave been Introduocd In Bombay, and In Burma 
cultivation has advanced with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

Another success of marked importance aeJUev- 
cd by tile efforts of tlie provincial agricnltural 
departments is the introduction of agricultural 
implements and maciUnerysuitedto the condi- 
tions of dltferent provinces. Information and 
assistance in regard to tJie choi(5c of ImplemeiitB 
1 suitable lor various conditions has, under 
' present circumstances, to be interpreted and 
bronglit home to Indian cultivators by a more 
dired agency than business firms, and tJio 
agricultural departments have therefore to do 
0 good deal of this work. They have succeeded 
already in hitroduelng various kinds of imple- 
ments in dhferent parts of the country. Every 
osslstmue is given in tlu- ufc and repair of im- 
j plements recommended. Tp to the present, 
1 the departments iHrfoim to a certain extent thO 
functions of dealers in implements, but it 
l8 becoming dlflknlt to contiol tlve Work as the 
ana cosered by the Introductions is gradually 
becoming large, and a mod for tlw develop- 
I ment of co-opi'ralive societies is felt. In 
ItomlMiy, tile iVixirtnunt lias Introduoi'd 
1 filoughs of \.irlouB i»atti‘rnK and is iKiUing a 
i larger numiHT eaeii year Jji some provinces 
; iron plougiis are bt‘c<jmlng \ery i)opuiar The 
IKK-islhUlties of impro\ed liarrows, eultivators, 
j and eloil ei ushers arc also reeening attentkm. 


tEN YEARS* PROGRESS. 


■ 111 1915, Mr. James Maekenna, i.c.s , Di- 
tector of Agriciiltiu-e In Burma, imbllshtd u 
broohur® in which he re\iewed the pr(»gress 

i n Agriculture in India in tlm last ten years. 
UthiB, reviewing the effects of the work of the 
new Agricultural Dei>artmeiits, lie said : — 

Tlio Agricultural IX'partiucuts arc now rc- 

r «d as an Intograi and IwiKirtant i>art of 
administration. Th" few- EuroiKuii and 
Indian Workers of 1005—158 In all — now num- 
oi^gOfi. Th'dr labours art' conc<'ntrat ed and co- 
o^nated : they now work on general schemes 
of development. Farms and demonstration 
ttj^.faimerly senttcred and disconnected, have 
tSfeaillid from 35 to 374, and work on them is : 
igttkofhitrdted on the main iwobicms, and not j 
jgSdtplited as used to be the case over a number j 
aaheldiary and unimiKurtaut enquiries. | 
“ As a result the IX' part ment can claim ere4it 
ft great advance lu general 
naou^t Cultural and manurial prooBBg^ 
hwe in many oaaca bien aolved. Local maGHp 
nes have been improved and adapted, or bott^ 
InnAementa Introdneed. Beal and Bul«Uuatia] 
wm tiaa bu t n t iowa tm the Inifffoveinmtnf sutdr 
tmpQCtant eropt M wheat, cotton, rtea. siigit»« 
and Wbaoooi The general prindptet nf 


crop impru\ement litive nuturaUv been dealt 
w Ith liiht ; but given more men and more money 
ail the crops of India will be taken up. 

“ Money siM'nt on agrlcultme Isa goodinvest- 
ment, bat materia In suit sure difficult to gauge. 
Many factors huNc to be considered. A whole 
industry tlurcatened by destruction may be 
saved by the discovery and application of 
pre vent 1 VC and isroU ct iv c nudhods . Tlie treat* 
ment of tho jiulm industry and areca-nutindua- 
I try of Miulras and the protection of the potato 
crop of Patna are illustrations of this kind. 
Again, tlicre arc the direct gainsioUowlng the 
Introduction of new or Improved crops, 
nients, well-boring and improved meth^s ^ 
cultivation, Me ma>, at a conservative catD 
mate, claim tl»at the Increase to the value Of 
the agrieoltural products of India as a result 
of the labours of its Agricultural Departmenti 
is.alrcady alxHit 81 crores of rupees annually. 

o\er £2,300,000. This is the result x>f oiSr 
Sap years* work, and It must be remembered 
fwfV very year will show a progressive Increase 
vWliit debit aide w© hsve an annuslexpendittffe 
twln^urer which has ?lsen troia Bs. ' 
•r In 190id>5 to Es. 51,80, ftfil Of 

m8»oi«mioiwv * 
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area IRRIOATED. 


Admt&litratiooi. 

Total Area 
Cropped. 

By Canals. 

By Tanka. 

By Wells 


Govern- 

ment. 

Private. 

Bengal 

29,639,600 

107,045 

161,482 

990,268 

10,385 

Madras • - 

89,090,541 

8,444,227 

236,319 

3,622,529 

1,572,205 

Bombay 

20,463,801 

177,802 

19,260 

135,070 

616,421 

4.023,644 

8,193,994 

90,497 

23,850 

United Pro- [Agra 

82,676,043 

2,614,728 

80,702 

63,280 

4,254.211 

vlnceg, 1 Oudh 

1 11,947,605; 

.... 

.... 

1,999,419 

Bihar and OrUea \ . 

SI. 646,800 

994,490 

606,194 

1,309,281 

633,060 

Punjab . . 

31,716,882 

7,593,025 

628,996 

8,246 

8,218,451 

i Upper . . 

5.638,076 

478.649 

195.848 

20,876 

194,828 

13,846 

Burma , . j 

9,280, 16 O 1 297 

2,799 

2,472 

Central ProvlncoH.. 

20,219,877 

17,779 

5,866 

581,807 

84,469 

Berar 

7,047,465 

.... 

.... 

427 

32,176 

Asiam 

0,414,008 

978 

134,626 



North-West Frontier Pro- 

8,141.786 

245,083 

407,844 


97,409 

vince. 




33,911 

84,210 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

425,650 


Delhi 

824.411 

21,209 


328 

13,000 

Coorg 

130,689 

2,243 


1,665 

Manpur Pargana . . 

7,468; 

.... 


180 

Tot4a 

260,640,798 

18,887,466 

2,496,649 

0,943,825 

12,556,291 



Area Ireioatep. 

1 Crops Irrigated.* 

1 

Admlnletrations. 

Other 

Total Area ! 

1 

Other 
Cereals and 
Pulses, 

1 Miscel- 
laneous 

Other 


Sources. 

Irrigated. 1 

WhcAt. 

1 Food 
Crops, 

Crops. 


M«drM 

Bomb«y 


( Proiiidettcy 
1 SlQd 


United Pro- | Agri 
vlncBi. I Oudh 

Bibnr and OriiitK .. 
Bimlab • • , • • 

• f Upper 

B«nn» . . ( 

Oantnd Provinces.. 


North- Vaet Prontler Pro- 
vinoe. 

AlmafXorwara . . 

Bainl 

Ooorg ^ 

Mnftpnr Paifaaa , . 


Total 


1,048,730 2,323,860; 

886,274 0,730,564 


90,719 

870.437 

1.325,197 

820,606 

1,068,685 

161,508 

121,001 

108,842 

81,721 

727 

211,711 

86,039 

99 


6,800,705 


048.262 

8,687,778. 

8,288,124 

2,819,0861 


10,766 

4,8251 

187,096* 

561^60 

2,74»40| 

1,313,204 


4,601.672; 374,442 

11.496.226! 4.676.0081 

098,762; 19 

134,286* 

720, 63l! 87,689 

83,330, 9,263 

347.616; 20 

608,236; 286,216 


118,226 

84,548 

8,708 

189 


8,887 

10,246 


103 


47,103,925| 10,116,0081 


1,431,132 783,126 
9,611,112 1,236,654 
630,0111 162,130: 
2,027,192' 65,203’ 

I 

4,433,871! 202,360 
1,822,792 06,807j 

3,449,096 648,218; 
2,874,165; 454,592 
990,061' 86,875 

I21,l09j 13,874 i 

618,226 60 , 265 ! 

768 20,961' 

832,733 14,097j 

441,615 52,0671 

69,664 1 6.801 

6,699 ll,16Sj 
8.708 .. 

86 1 


28,662,050 8.720,224 


308,700 

429,469 

168.021 

853,136 

1,661,622 

252,803 

168,320 

3,884,760 

83 

2 

4,461 

2,868 

665 

122,725 

82,440 

7,645 


7,807,149 


« Inetndeithi ana Irrigated at both hamatn. 
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CR01»S XmDER CtTLTITATIOR IN 1014-16 : IN ACRES. 


Admloistratiocs. 


Honjzal 

Madras 


r Pre-^ldoncy . 


liombay 

[ Sind 
I’nltod Pro- ( Aprra 
Vinces . . ) Oudli 

lUlinr and OrKsa .. 
Punjab 

r Upper 
Bnriiia . -i 

[ Lower 
Ontral Provlnees . . 

Berar 

Vssain 

Xorfli'We^t Piontler Pro- 
vince 

Ajmei-Merwara 

Dellil 

roofir.. 

Manpur Pargaiia 

Total . 


Rloft. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jawar or 
Choltim 
(Great 
Millet). 

Bajra or 
Cumbu 
(Spiked 
Millet). 

Ragt or 
M^iinia 
(MlUet). 

i 20,449,900 

134,100 

94,600 

2,800 

0.100 

11,000 

10,875,909 

18,272 

2.990 

5,101,660 

3,482,064 

2,432,370 

1,901,086 

1,570,322 

26,032 

0,663,824 

6,238,701 

654,360 

1,108,148 

665,856 

81,190 

638,483 

1.089,011 

840 

4,003,411 

5.221.433 

3,407,225 

2,055,577 

2,266,930 

160,052 

2,196,225 

2,137,003 

1,160,562 

357,018 

502,879 

69,274 

15,948,100 

1,253.700 

1,303,000 

104,100 

73,200 

887,700 

794,277 

9,915,507 

1,308,474 

1,275.649 

2,737,932 

17,462 

1 2,190,123 

30,137 


1 498,417 

172.157 

“ 

1 8,404,320 



1 I'J* 

1 

5 


1 4,893,481 

2,915,639 

1 11,205 

1 

j 2,007,343 

38,804 

j 15,594 

! 25,677 

349,580 

62 

2,292,071' 

100,084 

14 

1 4,752,840 

! 2| 

25 1 

1 •• ( 


1,920 

' 43,099 

1 1,182,806 

421,893; 

‘ 120,418 

239,472 

•• 

' 235j 

18,627 

62,909 

76,911 

38,973j 

60 


36,300 

14,626 

26,751 

64,036; 


: 81, 895 ! 




•• 

3,440 

79| 

* i,440 


’ 2,863| 

7| 


77,068,882j 

25,451,330j 

7,904, 783| 

21,223,398 

1 

16,041,501' 

1 

4,260,788 


Adninietrationa 

Maize. 

Oram 

(pillBC). 

Otlicr 

Food 

Grains 

and 

Pulses. 

Total 

Food 

Grains 

and 

pulses 

Lin- 

seed. 

Sosamnm 
(Til or 
Jinjili). 

IJengal 

95,500 

182,400 

1,352,000 

22,329,100 

188,700 

281,500 

Madras 

1.53.865 

134,474 

8,188,526 

30,390,120 

16,342 

861,062 

r Pro dene V , 

Bombay 

150,420 

504,920 

2,810,339 

19,526,010 

118,200 

262,870 

1 Sind 

1,461 

110,607 

296,424 

3,942,626 

10 

80,857 

United Pro- ( Agra 

1,453,110 

4,069,694 

4,549,698 

27,252,936 

175,153 

887,115 

Vinces . . 1 Oudli 

926,278 

1,273,264 

2,374,701 

10,987,804 

79,238 

83,607 

Blliar and Orisf'a 

1,515,100 

1,361,200 

4,672,800 

27,118,900 

060,600 

200,400 

Funjab 

1 1,046,701 

5,19.3,292 

1,674,865 

23,964,149 

49,161 

223,847 

f Upi>or 

Burma . . ^ 

1 149,626 

45,445| 

! 

94,885 

3,180,690 

1,139,042 

i Lower 

, 21,121 

2,276j 

6 

8,427,740 
15,523, 570 ! 


73,800 

Central Provinces . , 

1 154,739 

1,018,474' 

! j 

4,468,101 

1,170,266 

643,902 

Berar l 

1,821’ 

142,728 

643,066 

j 

3,664,603 

.51,633 

61,742 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

1 18,683 

, i 

• 1 

92,037 

4,865,607, 

11,767 

6,160 

vince . . . . . ' 

' 418,838 

203,268; 

132,140 

2,761,9341 

81 

6,674 

Ajmer-Merwara 

71,480 

21,471* 

27,148 

317,814 

1,198 

3,155 

84,710 

Delhi 

2,650 

100,804; 

82,834 

268,084| 

16 

Coorg 

229 ; 

1,413 

86,9771 

5,086 


885 

Manpur Fargana 

946 

6i4j 

107 

*' losj 

806 

Totil , . 

«,l87.7»j 

14.8e4.490|8Mll.^|a0i504»650 

2,525,432| 

4.478.126 


* Inoioded under “Other Food Qralns and Pulaei/ 
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drops worn Cuitiyation ir 1914*16; in Acres. 


AdinSnlstraiiont. 

Ra^ 

Him 

aroundnut. 

Other 

on 

Total 

Oil 

Condi* 
ments and 

Sugar 

Cane. 

■ 

Sugar 

Other. 


Mustard. 


Seeds. 

Seeds. 

Spices. 

Beiiffftl . . 

HaarAB . . 

1,315.600 


42,500 

1,828,300 

169,000 

233,400 

50,700 

1,866,300 

044,088 

.3.388,452 

613,332 

74,403 

73,004 

r Pro.l- 

8,107 

222,040 

320.522 

031,344 

105,472 

Bombay i rlency 





50,467 

803 

[ Hind. . 

410,202 

20 

773 

407,958 

8,175 

3,153 

2,124 

Vnited fAgra-. 

117,307 

2,027 

24,281 

650,483 

80,187 

978,801 


Provln-K 







ceB. t Oudli 

72,424 

4.526 

505 

100,300 

12.312 

215,403 


Bihar and OrlsHa 

0i>2.4(M) 

2,000 

284,300 

1,818,000 

76,400 

205,500 

200 

Punjab . . 

1,046.540 


4.518 

1,323,506 

27,744 

300,056 


r Vppcr 

288 

265,364 

(a) J51 

1,404,818 

58,300 

2,85 1 

22 ! 025 

Bnrma . . ■< 







C Lower. 

3,552 

I 7,052 

(a) 262 

85.062 

1 0,076 

12,508 

I 800 

Central Provlnro, 

46.783 

3.686 

414,158 

2,178.875 

52,005 

10,410 


Berar 

i 422 

1 2,653 

66,868 

201.218 

21,739 

1,004 

1 ‘ [ 

AHHum 

300,810 


136 

320,863 

2,033 

38.106 

1 

I^orth'WcKt Vrou- 

1 13,810 

1 

132 

120,647 

3,660 

31,740, 


tlor IVovInco 





Ajmor-Morwttia . 



2.170 

38,073 

2.587 

181 

i ^ 

Dollil .. 

28| 


! 3,130: 

5,328 

1,221 

0,006 

1 

Coorg . . . j 


. , 

81 

354 

3,577 

lo! 

, , 

Manpur Targntia 

ll| 


252 

. **1 

060 


o' 


] 

Total 

4,11 1.37 ij 

2,377,24o| 

1,808,417 

15,3;)3,591 

! 

' j 

l,323,420j 

1 1 

; 2, 302, 989 

’ 155,870 


Admlnutretlo™. Cotton. Jut.. j,,'}'"';;' Indigo. 


I 


Bengal 

1 1 

08 . 100 1 2,872.000 

42 . 400 ' 2,983,100 

1,300 


Madras ^ 

2,087.442; j 

338,022! 2,420,004 

71,083 

2,774 

r Pro-iiieio > 

4,329,104 ... 

101, 907^ 4,401,1011 

59 

438,032 

Bombay i 

i Slml . . 

! 

32vS,l07 

1 

627 328,824' 

1,342 

691 

United f Agin 

1,430,152' .... ‘ 

135,388 1,574,540, 

ii,0(W 

461 

Provi 

noe». 1 Oudh . . 

! i 

92.980 ... 1 

j 1 

35,094 128.674, 

632 

38 

B1 liar and Or Kb a 

70,300| 331.0(H) 

30.700; 432 , 000 : 

38.500 

9.200 

Punlal) . 

l,C87,703i ... 1 

52,080: 1,739,843 

20,193 

4,042 

r vpix'i . . 

201,742, .... 1 

201 ! 201,9431 

383 


Burma. A 

Lower . 

i 

31,37i; .... 

62ll 31,892' 



Central Provluees. 

1.491,784' .... 

120,5.58^ 1,012,342' 

14 

47 

Berar ... 

3.180.264 . 

65 462i 3,235.726 

4 


Aaaam ... 

32.8 18' 105 118 

201 s 1.38.197 



Kor^* West Front ier 

! 00,704! .... 

884{ 61,648 


39 

l^vlnre. 

A]me^Merwara . . 

1 5,3,816 .... 

30 63,846 



Belitl 


686 6,904 

, . 


Cooit 

1 3| .... ; 

155 158 



Manpnr PargetiE . . 

1 719| .... j 

66 786j 



Total .. 

j 15,221, 787j 3,80a,7l8j 

076il42j l»,506»647j 

146,792 

466,824 


(a) lao&ndMlUitwdt 


AgrlcuUurat Staiisitcs. 2^5 

CROPS 17NDBR CUMITATION IN 1914*15: IN ACRES. 


Adiiuulstnitio.)8. 

Opium, 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobacco, 

1 Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics. 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Bengal . . . . . 

i 

ir>d.ioo 


322,700 

4,200 

126,500 

Madias .. . .. j 

1 

27.060, 

*4 4.085 

227,182 

60,462 

309,404 

r rrcsidcncy j 


21 

52 

88,467 

27,898, 

112,633 

Botnbay 

t Sind 


1 


9,045 

157 

16,127 

r Agra 

' 91,0121 

’ *8,084 


85,159 

2,019 

1,107,182 

rnitrd Pro- < I 

vincob i Oudli . . ; 

84,579 

1 

1 


17,621 

1,214 

161,883 

Bilmr and Orissa . . 

1 

i 2.200, 

1 •• 

105,500 

39,300 

Pvinjul) 

l,v89l' 

9,8.50 


63,887 

1,730 

3,899,103 

r rprer 

200' 

1,785 

75^ 

32,539 

2,744 

52,462 

lUirma ,.•< ’ 

( 7.0 we r 




56,522 

3 9. 225 

1,937 

t t'nfral rioviiieos . 

j 



15,9;{5 

192 

419,822 

IV'iar . . . . . , ] 




13,318 


545 

AHsiwn , , . ! 


.376,179 

1 

9,512 


117 

NorHi'Wo-,1 Frontier I’lo- 



7,314 


82,016 

vin<»‘ I 

\jrner-i\Iei w ara . . ! 

1 



25| 


1,728 

Jlellii 1 




712i 

, . 

81,153 

< «M)rg . , j 


100 

42,495 


i 237 

Manpur Pargujui . j 




11| 



'J’otal 1 

178,582 

581,379; 

86 , 712 ! 

1 

1, 0.50, 349 ! 

110,089 

6,362,611 


Acliiunuitrutioua 


r mils and 
\<g'‘tub- 

Miscellaneous 

Crops. 

le.i, 

IncOidlng 

Boot 

Crops. 

Food, j 

Non- 

Food. 


I Deduct 
Total Area 

Arott j Cropped 
Cropped . j more than 
once. 


Ket 

Area 

Cropped. 


Penwal 

786, 400 ! 

324,600 

31.%, 200 

29,639,600 

4,431,500 

25,208,100 

^Madras 

1.209.227 

173,172 

39,090,541 

4,398,756 

34,691,788 

, r Prcjidency 

iioinbay 

( .Sind 

620,711; 

I 

i,930 

2,211 

26,463,301 

762,145 

25,711,166 

41.0191 

.80 

70,423 

4,923,544 

423,285 

4,500,259 

. r Agra 

1 nitod Pro- 

346,7001 

! 

22,814 

7,848 

632,575,043 

6,097,759 

20,877,284 

'in(t‘<. i Oudli 

143,840' 

2,922 

163 

11,947,505 

2,657,492 

0,290,013 

JMUiii aud Orl>sa . . 

916,800, 

478,000 

315,700 

31,646,800 

5,619,500 

26,027,300 

Punjab 

2M,21i 

58,688 

1,927 

31,71.3,882 

6,1.33,638 

20,582,244 

r Upper .. 

611,976, 


5,243 

5,638,076 

615,791 

5,122,265 

t Lower 

461,669 


143,029 

9,280,160 

39,441 

9,240,710 

( entral Provinces . . 

98,043' 

2,050 

563 

20,219,877 

2,128,509 

18,001,368 

I'crar 

1 14,709, 

1,373 

216 

7,047,455 

26,648 

7,020,807 

Ai.f.ani . . . . . j 

! 407,525 

(a) 

118,308 

(c)6,414,008 

625,138 

6,888,670 

2,622,002 

North-We^t Frontier Pro- ] 
Ainre i 

1 20,861 

j 

44,524 

781 

3,141,785 

518,883 

Ajiner-Mem'ara . . . . j 

502 ' 

9,090 

1,791 

425,6.50 

61,415 

374.236 

Delhi .. .. . i 

4.750' 

241 

262 

324,411 

108,416 

216,095 

^‘oorg , . . . . . ' 

5.761 



139,689 

998 

138,901 

Manpur Fargana . . . ! 

8' 

j 

(«) 

"20 

1 

7,468 

352 

7,116 

Total 1 . j 

5,930, 62o| 

1 1 

l)4e,318| l,15e,887j 2«0,U0,7S8 

33,029,666 

227.611.X32 


toiiid«d under iiQii*'foodofoii«« 

(>) tiWtiiM S«L 16 » dent isiwuekdelidit ate Boinvsildide. 
W Ki l55k>0 ft tt M 99 
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X'toioUowUigUik summary ot tho various crop forecasts relating to tlie season 1016-17 
tssusl^y tbe Depsclnent of Statistics, India. 


Crop. 

Tracts comprised In the figures 
and percentage of total Indian 
crop represented by them. 

Estimated 

Area. 

Percent, 
of preceding 
y ar (100= 
final figure of 
preceding 
year). 

Estimated 

outturn. 

dugoroane 

U. P., Punjab, Biliar and Orissa. 2,364,000 

Bengal, Madras. Bombay and ' 

Sind,* Assam, N. W. F. Pro ; 

Vince, and C. P, and Berar. (09 1 
per cent, of total sugarcane | 
area of British India.) > 

Per cent. 
99 

.... 

Sosamum 

Cotton . . 

U. P., C. P. and Berar, Madras, 
Bombay and Sln<h* Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Punjab and 
Aimer* Mei-wara. (78 per cent, 
of total t ^esamum area of Bri- 
tish India.) 

All cotton-growing tracts . . 

' 3,152,000 

1 

i 

20,702,000 

61t 

115 

4,515,000 bales. 

Indigo 

All Indigo- growing tracts 

1 7 '>6,400 

214 

9.5,500 C^^t8 

Rico . , 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Mad- 1 7<',281,<K)0 

ras, Burma, U. 0. P. and 1 

Berar, Bombay and Sind* and 1 

Assam. (90 p(*r cent, of total 
rlcc area of British India.) 

90 

' 

Groundnut , . 

Madias, Bombay* and Burma. 
(90 percent. Of total ground- 
nut uroa of British India.) 

2 109,000 

, 109 

.... 


• Including Nativrs HtatrH. 

t The percentage l^ ui) lor sesamuD), if compared uith th' istimotis ut tie lorrespondlng 
dates of la'it year. 


THE CIVIL VETEBINARY DEPARTMENT, 


To the Civil Veterinary Department, wlilcli 1 far short of tJic sanctioned establishment, the 
Ori|dti|died In 1802 Us an expansion of the mill; j demand for vcU'riuary graduates being greater 

the supply, and the Kuror^au statf re- 
mained small In proportion t-o the volume 0 # 


teiy horse-brrodlug department, is entrusted 
tho pexformauoe or supi'rvision of all official 
vetonoary work in India, other than that of tlie 
Aimy, Its duties fall under U\o main heads of 
oottle disooie and oattls breeding, horse and 
mide hreoding, and educational work in veteri- 
nary ooUegei 

Xn 1005 and the following years both the 
•speilor and the subordinate estabUshmente 
wofeooQs^iablytnoseasedi battheetiengthot 


the suboi^ats stiff In aM»t piovltiQes was stttl 1 wove stilted bi Mvwnsittve stMei. 


work calling ror attention. Tlie post of Ins- 
pecfcor-Oeneral, Civil Veterinary Department, 
wa« abolished with effect from the let April 
1012, tlio deities being transfentd partly to 
local QovemmenU mid portly to the A(meQi> 
tuiol Advieer to the t^vemment of utdlo* 
Of late years small veterinary depsatsseiita 
modelled 00 the CHvil Veterinmy D^oitnei^ 



Meteorology. 


The meteorology o! India like that of other 
eonntrles is largely a resnlt of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are the 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter. Central Asia bocomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate sone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun. Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
missage over the wide expanse of tlte Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 


Monsoons. — The ail-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of Septembei 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are: — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate Eone over the extreme north of India | 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extoid- 
tng area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
Una and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
floe weath^ conditions exist during this period, 
oir., the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and, 
blowing direotiy on to the Madras emut gives 
to that rc^n the wettest and roost disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the font months Jane to September, 
ij., the lummer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory anxnmts to 16. M inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
oeaaier amounts to 20.48 inches. The other 
rigio p In whieb the weather Is unsettled, duitog 
jperiod of geuemlly settled eoudttloos. Is 
lloittkrett India, ndi l egl on durlui launary, 
fcMiary aad part of Maicli Is trarecsed by l 


a sacoessiou of shalloir ilMU trem tbB m 
ward. The number And dhemeler of 
storms vary very largely from to yt 
and in some years no storms at aUiMfeoordc 
In normal years, however, in Nomlm Ind 
periods of fine weather uHeniate with perlo 
of disturbed weather (occurring during t 
passage of these storms) and light to modert 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case 
Peshawar the total rainfall foi the four montl 
December to March, amounts to 6.20 inch 
while the total fall for the four months, Ju: 
to September, Is 4.78 inches, showing that t] 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, great 
in this region than that of the summer mo 
I soon. These two periods of subsidiary ** ralni 
are of the greatest economic importance. T1 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerab 
actual amount, while that of N^orth-west Ind 
though small in absolute amount Is of ti 
greatest consequence as on It largely dopcc 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months.—March to May and part i 
June form a period of rapid continuous Incrcai 
of temperature and decrease of barometr 
pressure throughout India. During this peric 
there occurs a steady transference northwai 
of the area of greatest heat. In March tl 
maximum toraperatuies, slightly exceedun 
100, occur in the Deccan ; in April the arc 
of maximum temperature, between 100® an 
105^, lies over the south of the Central Pr< 
Vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum ten 
peraturcs, varying between 105® and 110* 
prevail over the greater part of the Interic 
of the country wmle In June the highest mea 
maximum texnperaturcs exceeding 110® ocot 
in the IndOs Tidicy near Jacobabad. Tempi 
raturcs exceeding 120® have been reoorde 
over a wide ana Including Sind, Rajputani 
the West and South Punjab and the west i 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempi 
rature hitherto recorded is 126® registered a 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1807. During tbl 

e oriod of rising temperature and dimlnlshtn 
aroroetric pressure, great alterations tak 

f )lace in the all movements over India, Includ 
ng the disappearance of the north-east wind 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circolatio' 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes 
local circulation, cliaracterlsed by strong ho 
winds down the river valleys of Northern udi 
and Ino! easing land and sea winds in the eoai 
regions. These land and sea winds, as the: 
become stronger and more extensive, inltlat 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent looa 
storms. These take the forms of dust storm 
In the dry plains of Northern India and o 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where ther 
is intcr-acTion between damp sea winds and dr] 
winds from the interior. Th(»e stiHrma ari 
freqnently accompanied with winds of exee* 
slve force, heavy hall and torrential rain ami 
are on that account very destructive. 


By the time the area of greatest hot 
been established over north-west India, la tlM 
last week 
become i 

r^vety to the _ 

eharaeter of the^iPher changes. 


muBoea over doivii-wcmi Auuui, ui 
I of May or first of Jnoe, ImHa^ hM 
he seat of low barometito pr ess y ty 
to the tft w^ 

Pnifni 
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^tiP@rWither period, diaoasfied above, the extreme northern limits. It advances over 
wiafde and weather are mainly determined India from these two seas. The Arabian sea 
by loonJ cdttditionfl. Between the Equator current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 

and lAt* 80® or 85® south the wind circulation ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
Is that oi the aouth-east trades, that is to say less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
trom abMt Lat. 8C®-35® south a wind from India, Rajputana and north Bombay. The 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
into the upper strata to flow hack again at a East Bengal and Assam while another portloD 
eonsiderable elevation to the Boutliern Tropic curves to south at the head ot the Bay and 
or beyond. To the north of tills ctrculatlon, over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
i,4., between the Equator and Lat. 20® to 25® of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that up the Oangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
if to say about l^at. 20® Noith there is a north- soon continues for three and a half to four 
east wind winch blows southward till it reaches months, vu., from the beginning of June to 
the thermal equator where bide by side with the middle or end of September. During Itf 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the prevalence more or loss general though far 
air rises Into the upper strata of the atmosphere, from continuous rain prevails throughout 
Still further to the northward and in the im- India the principal features of the rainfall 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are tlic distribution being as follows. The greater 
ciroulations due to the land and sea breezes portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
which are attributable to the dlifcrencc in tlie volume of which is probably three times as 
beating effect of the sun's rays over land and great as that of the Bengal current, blows 

sea. It Is now necessary to trace the changes directly on to the west coast districts, 

which occur and load up to the establishment Here it meets an almost contmuous hill range, is 

of the south-west monsoon period. The sun forced into ascent and gives lic^vy rain alike 

at this time is progressing slowly nortliward to the coast districts and to the hilly range, 
towards the nortlieru 'Tropic. Hence the the total averaging about 100 inches most 
thermal equator is also progressing northward of which falls In four months. The current 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east after parting with most of its moisture advances 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade acioss the Peninsula giving occasional uncer* 
winds cross tlio equator and advance further tain ram to the Deccan and passes out into the 

and further northward, as the thermal equator Bay whom it coalesces with the local current, 

and area of ascent follows the sun in its noith- The northern portion of the current blowing 
wn progress, At the same time the teinpe- across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
raturo over India lucroases ruiddly and baro- gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
motrlo pressure diminishes, owing to the air districts and frequent showers to tlie Aravalli 
rising and Ix ing transferred to neighbouiing Iim rtbge hut very little to Western lUjputanu, 
cooler regions — more especially tlie sea areas, and ©assing onward gives moderate to heavy 
Thus we have th(‘ southern Trades eircuiatlon rain in tlu' Jiastern Punjab. Eastern Rajputana 
extending northward and the local land and and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
fca circulation extending southward until the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
about the beglunlng of June tlu light unsteady curient from the Bay. 

Interfering circulation ov('i tlie Arabian Sea | 

finally breaks up, the Iranvcnse circulation 7'Ue monsoon current over the southern 
of the oouth-east 'Tiades, with Its cool, moisture half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
laden winds rushes forward, beeomos linked wwt and is thus dircctiKl towards the Ten- 
on to the local circulation proceeding between aaserlm hills and up the > alloy of the Irrawady 
the Indian land aiea and the adjacent seas to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain, 
and India Is invaded by oceanic conditions— Tliat portion of this current which advance 
the south-west monsoon proper. Tills is the suOlciently far northward to blow over Bengal 
moat Important season of the year as upon and Asmara gives very heavy rain to the low- 
tt depenos the prosperity of at least five-sixths Iving districts of East Bengal and immediatnly 
of the people of India. thereafter coming under the iufluenoe of the 

Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
Wben this current Is fully established a con ecssive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
U&uoua air movement extends over the Indian to the southern face of these hills. The re* 

, Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land maining portion of the Bay current advances 
urea from liat. 30® S. to I,at. 30® N. the southern from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 
half being tlie south-east trades and the north- fleeted westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
cm lialf the south-west monsoon. The moit malayos and gives general rain over the Gan* 
impotriant fact about it is that it is a continuous gotic plain and almost daily ralu over the lower 
horiiODtal air movement pasaing over an ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to Kai^ 
extensive oceanic area where steady evaimra- mlr. 

tloa is constantly in progress so tliat where ....... ^ ^ 

the oorrent enters the Indian seas and flows To the south of this easterly wind of the 
OTcr the Indian land it E highly charged with current and to the north of the westerly 

Mueouf vapours, wdnd of the Arabian Boa current there exlste 

a debatable area running roughly from Hitsar 
Tllfi Comttt enters the Indian seas quite in the Punjab through Agm, Al la h abad and 
aft theoouuaeooement of June and in the course part of Ghota Nagpur to Oiiiea, where nelUicr 
of the BBooeedlua two weeks spreads over the euirent of the monsoon prevails.' la this area 
Arabian Beg ana Hay of ^gol up to tb.lr the xmlnfaU Is qnoivftalii end vould pno^hfihty 
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boUght» but that the stonm from the Bay ox 
Baogal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The Total Rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a largo part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
onlv 5 inches in South Madras; it is o^er 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and deci eases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma ; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
la only 6 inches In the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution foi the 
whole of India is : — 

May . . . . 2* 00 inches 

June .. ..7*10 „ 

July .. ..11*25 „ 

August .. .. 9'52 „ 

September ..6*78 „ 

October .. ..3*15 „ 

Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
Invariable feature of tJic monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz. 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly rcKJurring feature of the monsoon 

season. The following gives the total number 

of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1001 and shows the monthly distribution: — 
Jan. Feb. Mai. Apl. May Juno 
Bay of Bengal . . . . 3 4 18 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov, Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 30 45 34 22 8 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea 2 15 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec 
Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 1 f « 

The preceding paragraphs give an abooii: 
of the normal procession of the seasons throog 
out India during the year, but it must bO i 
raembered, that every year produces wu*ii 
tions from the normal, and that in son 
years these variations are very large. This 
more particularly the case with the ducontinuo 
element rainfall. The most important v 
rlations in this clement which may occ 
are : — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rah 
over a largo part of the country, th 
being most frequent in North Bombe 
and North-west India, 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August < 
both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, whh 
may occur in any part of the countr 

(4) The determination throughout the mo 
soon period of more ram than usu 
to one part and less than usual to ai 
other part of the country. Ezampl 
of tills occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine an 
fiegJi wcatlier begins to appear in the extrem 
north-west of India. This area of fine weattac 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con 
tracting till by tiio end of October the rainj 
area has retreated to Madras and the soutl 
of the Peninsula and by the end of Decembe. 
has disappeared from tlie Indian region, fln< 
clear weather prevailing throughout. Thli 
procession with the numerous variations an( 
modifications which are inseparable fron 
meteorological conditious repeats itself yeai 
after year. 


{For monsoon oj 1910, see page 800 



Averse Moatldjr and Amiaat Mcuis of Air Tempomtnre at Selected Stations in India. 
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As tt»c average mean figures for Shillong, Ootacamimd and Eodaikanal are not available, means of normal maximum and minimum 
ratures uncorrected for diurnal vaiiat'on are given. 
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Monsoon of 1916 . 


MONSOON 


The inonioon rains were on the \rhole abnor- 
Idly heavy, and in this respect contrast very 
vonrably with thoee ol 1916 
Itie Arabian Sea monnoofi arrived on the west 
Mt at about the average date, while the Bay 
urrent appeared in north-east India upwards ol 
week earlier than usual. The establishment 
E monsoon conditions in the interior occurred 
\ the normal manner. Poth currents were 
tore active than usual until the 2(lth June when 
break set in over by far the greater part of the 
rantry ; this lasted up to the 2nd of July in the 
eninsula and another five days In northern and 
tntral India. Strongly marked monsoon con- 
tlons prevailed generally from the 8fh to the 
1th but during the rest of July the monsoon 
u somewhat Inactive outside the Peninsula. 
During August and September the currents 
ere remarkably vigorous and abundant rnin- 
11 occurred In almost all parts of the country, 
it particularly in the normally dry zone 
nonh-wost India. 


OF 1916. 


A conspicuous feature of the season was the 
small number of cyclonic storms. 

The total rainfall of the season from June Ist 
to September 80th was either about normal or in 
excess in al 1 parts of the country with the excep- 
tion of Assam ( — 14 per cent.), Chota Nagpur 
( — 21 per cent.) and Kashmir (—20 percent). 
The excess was large (i.e., iipwards of 60 per 
cent.) In the North-West Ifrontlcr Province, 
Baluchistan, Sind and Bajputana West, and 
considerable (between 25 and 50 percent.) 
in Bihar, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
East and North, Jtafputana East, Cfentral India 
West, B<'rar, the Konkan, Hyderabad South, 
Mysore and the Madras Deccan. 

On the gtmoral average of al 1 the meteorological 
observatories In the plains of India there was an 
excess of 4 .0* or 13 per cent, which is as large as 
tliat recorded In 1S92, the wettest monsoon 
hitherto on record. 


Division. 

Ilalufall, June to September 1910. 

Actual. 

Normal. 

1 Denartnre 
from 
normal. 

Percentage 

departure 

from 

normal 

tn&ft 

81*2 

7*7 

-f 4*2 

( 

+ 

5 

MXtk 

610 

00 '3 

— 8 7 

— 

14 

ingal 

65 1 

60-0 

-f 0 1 

•+• 

16 

har and Orissa 

47-7 

45-3 

+ 2-4 

4 - 

5 

iltcd Provinces 

47*1 

80 0 

-flO-5 

4 - 

29 

mjab 

20*0 

16-7 

f 4-3 

4 - 

27 

itb-West Frontier Province . . 

101 

5 1 

f 5 *0 

4 - 

98 

id 

12'7 

4-8 

-t 7-9 

4 - 

105 

jputana 

26-0 

18’4 

4 8-2 

4 - 

45 

ttbay 1 

46-6 

88*0 

1 

4- 0*9 

+ 

18 

itrnl India 

41*7 

34 -0 ! 

+ 7 7 

+ 

23 

itral Provinces 

•12 5 

40-6 I 

-h 1-9 ! 

4 - 

5 

dtmbad 

84*2 

f 

27-2 1 

4- 7*0 

4 - 

20 

ww 

19-4 

15-6 ! 

-f 3‘0 

+ 

25 

Iras 

28-3 

20-3 j 

•f 2-0 

4- 

8 

3fat» of India .. .. ..I 

420 

87 1 

+ 4-0 

— 

13 
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The Textile Industry. 


India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ar dents, 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland mute. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven pood? of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
BtUI remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
Importance witli the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulu.s during the 
Ameiican Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton wore 628,000 bales, 
but duriug the last years of the war they aver- 
aged 073,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously Inflated price, and 
Induced a flow’ of wealth into Bombay, the 
groat centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
J'Share Mania," and when the surrender of Lee 
ro-opened the Soutliem Ports widespread ruin 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
Interrupted by famine, has steadily Increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- ! 
able, 1916-10, the total area in all the terrl* ] 
torlea report'd on was computed at 17,907,000 
acres which marked a net decrease of 0, t2S,000 
acres or 27 per cent, on the 24,595,000 acres 
(re\i8ed figure) of the previous year. The 
total estimated outturn was 3.189,000 bales of 
400 lbs. ns against 6,209.000 bales for previous 

; ear, representing a decrease of nearly 27 per cent. 

'o this figure may be added some 1,000 bales 
estimated as the production In Native States 
in Ber.ir and Orissa which make no return. 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following tabic gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they Indicate the dlstrlbnlion of the erop : — 
Area (acres) Yeld (Dales) 


Burms 

190,000 

27,000 

Behar and Orissa 

68,000 

16,000 

Assam 

32,000 

10,000 

Hyderabad 

. 3,220,000 

450,000 

Bengal 

88,000 

80,000 

United Provinces 

. 834,000 

262,000 

AJmer-Merwara .. 

23,000 

2,000 

Ponjab 

. 819,000 

196,000 

North- W est Frontier 

26,000 

0,000 

Sind 

109,000 

851,000 

Bombay and Baroda . 

. 4,815,000 

1,010,000 

Ceotial Provinces A Bersr 4,061,000 

1,106,000 

tatitl India 

.. 990,000 

£16.000 


Madras 2,188,000 857, (Oo 

Rajputana .. .. 244,000 66,000 

Mysore 02,000 14,000 

The distribution of the export trade is 
indicated iu the appended tabic. 

Exports of cotton.— A portion of the 
Indian crop of the season 1914-16 and a por- 
tion of the crop of the season 1915-16 came 
into statistical consideration In the exports 
during the year 1916 - 16 . Tiic exports amouu- 
t«‘d to million cwts. valued at Rs. 25 
croros, against ]()} million cwts , valued at 
118.334 croros in 1914-15. This represents 42 
per cent, of the total value of raw’ materials 
exported from India and 19 per cent, of the 
total exports. Tlie exports showed a decrease 
of nearly 14 per cent, in quantit y and 25 per 
cent, in value. The average declared value 
per unit fell from Rs. 38-10-1 to Rs. 32-5-0 
per cwt. or by 16 per cent, and the total loss 
due to reduced prices amounted to Rs. 64 
croros. Tlie distribution of the trade Is shown 
Ik'Iow. The United Ivingdom and Japan had 
larger roci'ipts during the war period as com- 
pajed with those in the oa Her peiJod. The 

principal purchasers of cotton other than Japan 
are in normal ycnis Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary and Franec. 

Exports of Raw Cotton. 

1914-15, 1915-16. 

Cwts. Cwts. 

United Ivingdom .. 707,779 821,502 

Germany , . . , 1,2 {9,4 2 .... 

Belgium . . . 794, .36 ) 

France . . . . 552,273 203,707 

Spain . . . . 224,904 227,061 

Italy .. 1,3.51,902 1,097,138 

Austria- Hungarv .. 585 7. >6 .... 

China . . . . 2^8,190 881,074 

Japan .. .. 4,454,931 6,913 981 

Other Count! Irs .. .. 180,430 149,852 

Total . 10,349,0 4 6 8,806,316 

Bombay Is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholloras, 
Broach, Oomras (from the lierars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach Is the best cotton 
giown In Western India. IJinganghat cotton, 
from the central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Oangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Ckiimbatores and Tlnncvcllys. The best of 
these is Tlnnevclly. Cambodia cotton lias 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but It shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivatlou. Govern- 
ment have also been active In improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed sele^on; 
hybridization and the importation of exotie 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 
whole outtuni, which still consists for the most 
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lart of a short^taple early maturing variety, 
uitable to soils where the rainy season Is brief. 

Reference has been made to the popularity 
>f the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
lays of which we have reconi. This trade 
(tew so large that it excited alarm In England, 
md It was killed by a series of enactments, 
jommonclna in 1701, prohibiting (he use or 
lale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning Jenny and the power 

loom and their development In England convert* 
od India from jtn exporting Into an imMittng 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill In India 
was ill 1838, but the foundations of the Industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
In Bombay In i85G. Thereafter, with occa- 
.slonal set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 

The following Btatoment sliows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all coiii»ts spun In all India 
for the twelve months, April to March, in each of (he {us( three y<‘ars • — 

1 

i 

lon-H. 1 

1014-15. 

1915-10. 

Bombay 

Madras 

Bengal 

U. P 

Punjab and J)( lhi . . 

C. P. and Berai 

Native Htates 


170,082, 97,> 
44,07.3,020 
33.210,047 
44,408,505 
0,274,754 
30,532,870 ' 
37.024,171 

448,5.56,493 

4.{,O3l,09l 

31,708,798 

50,281,135 

0,813,. 540 
34,505,150 
37,027,841 

500,770,810 

44,303,310 

32,090,459 

48,444,069 

7,541,325 

37.443,174 

39.260,880 

(IRANI) Total 

6K2, 770,851 

0.51,084,057 . 

722,424,579 

The Kjiinnlng of yarn la In a large (legi<*e centred in llonibay, the mills of that 
fluclug nearly 76 per cent, of the quantity proiluced in British India. The Unltet 
A.gra and Oudh and Jdadras produced about 7 nor cent, each, while ■Bengal and the 
vlneos produced 5.5 and 4 ,7 per cent, respectively. Elsewhere the production is 
Umltod. 

province pro- 
1 Provinces ol 
Central Pro- 
as yet very 

Bomuav 

Bpinnkrs. 



Here is a detailed stati nient ol the quantity (in jiiUiiuh) and the counts, or numbers, of yam 
fpun In Bombay hlami — 


ioi:M4. 

. 

1014-1.5. ! 

1915-10. 

Noe. 1 tolO 

„ 11- -'^0 

„ 21—30 

,, 81—40 

Above 40 . . 

Wastes, ttc. 


80.351,081 

180,210.053 

74,751,101 

3.830,073 

822,287 

51,011 

88,21 o.iveo 

102,0.57,072 

00,5,52.972 

4,010,805 

500.002 

1 0.5. 002 

97,87.5,248 

197,320,321 

77,107,994 

3,831,691 

557,233 

60,314 

Total 


355,024.000 

322,153.282 

370,742,801 

Yarn 

AT AHMEDARAD. 



The corresponding flguros for Ahmodahnd are as follows : — 


— 

1013-14. 

1911-15. ! 

1915-10. 

Noa. 1— 10 

11-20 

,, 21—30 

81—40 

Above 40 . . 

Wastes, 


1,503, ,504 
14,012,547 
39,543,101 
11,800,408 
058,218 
144,059 

2,230,295 

21,010,020 

39.011,371 

8,970,048 

252.205 

4,713 

3,146,878 

24,438,529 

44,701,403 

10,546,467 

83,239 

4,052 

Total 

68 , 052,787 

72 ^ 487,662 j 

82 . 920,668 
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YA»H SPIJII THROUQBOtTT I5DU. 

Tli» mud totah of tbe quantities in various counts of yam spun In the whole of India* In* 
eluding Native States, are given in tbe following table : — 


— 

1013-14. 

1914-15. 

1916-16. 

Noe. 1—10 
11—20 
;; 21—30 
81—40 
Above 40 . , 
Wastes, Ac. 

: ; : : : : 

130,783,748 

361,008,914 

166.094,607 

19,712,298 

2,6i«,686 

678,698 

131,009,672 

343,326.016 

156,240,084 

18,701,101 

2,232,668 

475,216 

146,306,797 

386,187,603 

169,743,636 

18,672,994 

1,962,987 

650,502 


Total . . 

682,776,861 

651,084,657 

722,424,670 


In the early days of the textile Industry the ene rgies of the uilIlowucTs were largely concentrat- 
ed on tbe production of yam, both for the China market, and for the handlooms of India. The 
mcreasing competition of Japan in the China market, the growth of an indigenous industry In 
Cl^a and the uncertainties introduced by the fluctuations in the China exchanges consequent on 
variations In the price of silver compelled the mUlowners to cultivate the Homo market. The 
gcaieral tendency of recent years has been to spin higher counts of yarn, Importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to produce 
more dyed and bleached goods. Tliis practice has reached a higher development in Bombay than 
in other parts of India, and the Bombay Presidency produces nearly 87 per cent, of the cloth 
woven In India. The United Provinces produces 3.8 per cent., the Central Provinces 5 per cent^ 
and Madras about 3 per cent. Grey (unbleached) goods still represent nearly 77 per cent, of 
the whole production, but dyeing and bleaching are making rapid progress. 

Analysis of Woven goods. 

Tbe following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
o^^^ent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, Including Native 


j 

1913-14. 

1 

j 1014-15 

1 1915-16. 

1 

Grey and Blcaclied piece-goods— i 


i 


Pounds 1 

202,703,449 

213,576,441 

276,105,288 

Yards . . . . . . . . ! 

872,446,720 

880,501,018 

1,094,867,131 

Coloured piece-goods — 




Pounds . . . . . . . , 1 

68,829,264 

61,067,187 

81,60.3,755 

Yards 

291,845,868 

265,206,334 

346,6-17,410 

Grey and coloured goods other tlian piece- , 




goods— 




Pounds j 

2,166,490 

1,735,087 

2,540,553 

Dozens 

837,640 

612,485 

653,344 

Hosiery- 

Pounds ' 

471,349 i 

286,018 

366,077 

Dozens . . . . . . . . 

267,411 1 

1 79,373 

220,764 

Miscellaneous — 




Pounds 

157,992 1 

841,267 

688,863 

Total- 




Pounds 

274,388,560 | 

277,005,000 

352,254, 560 

Yards 

1,164,201,688 

1,135,707,962 

1,441,415 660 

Dozens 

906,061 

691,858 

874 098 

Bombay 

Woven Goods. 




The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was as folio wt. 
(The weight in pounds represents tbe weight of all woven goods ; the measure In yards represents 
the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1013-14. j 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

Pounds 

Yards 

UOMBS 

218,042,731 

041*672,696 

701,305 

222 , 159,912 

526,589,896 

600*180 

1 

287,487,309 

1.102,489,746 

675*189 
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The grand totals for all India are as follows 


— 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 

274.288,550 
1,104,291,588 
' 905,051 

277,005,900 
1,135,707,952 
691,858 , 

■ 

352,254,656 

1,441,514,650 

874,098 


THE TRADE OF THE YEAR. 


In 1915*10 there was a aatiafactorj off-take' Although the trade in twist and yarn increased 
of stocks, duo to the demand for more ccwtly; by 20 per cent. In quantity and 10 per cent. In 
coloured and bleached varieties. i value to 100 mil lion lbs. valued at Rs. 0,92 lakhs, 
1W8 did much to resuscitate a depressed mar- , it was still much below tlie level of 1913-14. 
kct. For the most imr)ortant class of piece- 1 The average declared value per lb. was 6 annas 
goods manufactured In India or lmi>orted, grey n pieg against 7 annas 6 pies In 1914-15. China 
idecc-goods there was during the last two yeais I la tiie^ princi|)ai consumer, taking 140 million 
only a small demand Smee then, there have ! ibs. valued at lls. 5,95 lakhs, as against 117 mil- 
been Inquir es for these goods fi-om new as W(‘ll ! Hon ib.s. valued at Rs 5,42 lakhs, in 1914-16. 
as from old nwwkets, for exanijjle, the Afrlcaii Owing to the war, the trade with Asiatic Turkey 
and Persian iiorts, which \y»‘rc torinerly supplied img considerably suffered. This loss was, how* 
^ . I ^ opiwrtuiu' I ever, made good by larg'^r exports to Egypt, 

dcmaiid lias tun pi eyed th(' jilain looms which do i to Aden, and to Persia. 'J’hero was no appre* 

‘ change in the exports to the Straits, 

dard qualities of certain well known mils. Xhe United Kingdom received consignments of 

Outturn.— The, outturn of the mills in India about 21 million lbs. of yarn and Slam and Java 
during the last five yeais is shown in the fol- 1 H million lbs. Rom bay accounted for 

lowing table, from wliich it will be seen that tlxc } «<'arly 95 per cent, of the total exports abroad, 

S roductlon of both yarn and woven goods ' ^bidras p(‘r cent., and Bengal IJ per cent 
urlng 1916-10 Increaae-d to the Uigliest quauti-' _ production of gr('y and bleached piece- 


ty over recorded 


Yarn 

llDlllon lbs. 

. 025 

088 
. 08 i 

052 

722 


I goods at the Indian weaving mills showed an 
[Increase of 54 million lbs. or 214 million yards 
iP.TrP K^ds ; and that of coloured pii'ce-gooda an increase of 
I 20J mdlion lbs. or 91 million yards. Grey and 
: coloured goods other th.in ph'ce-goods Increased 
; by 800,000 lbs. to 2^ million lbs. Hosiery 
, also Improved by 70,000 lbs. to 350,000 lbs. 

I Cheap cotton blankets, etc., were manufac- 
tured during the year by Indian mills to replace 


Alii lion Ibs. 

207 
285 
274 
277 
352 


1911- 12 

1912- 13 
1018-14 
1914-16 

1916-16 . .. ... r- 

Y«i, WM 8,mn to th„ extent o( 722 mHt'on tmnnn'v 

lbs., an Increase of mllliun ll)s. or 11 per. The Industry At the end of 1015 lOthern 

cent., and woven goods amounted to 352 n.il- cottem nSlll. 6.W 

,11 .1 ,^g.j Y^ork, employing on 

>,019 pe rsons. The Bombay Pre- 
. -...ency poHscsw'S 70' 1 per cent, of the milla 

•'*« 1912-13 wae outetrlppcd 

yarn and woven goods in 1915-10 wius IK 43,28 ’ - ^ - - - - - 


lion lbs., an Increase of 751 million lbs, or 27 inr ' dH.g and lOH 083 
cent., as comivired with 19]4-ir,. Tho vafue a^eraffe *^75 m 
of the mill produetlou in 1015-10 is roughly ; gjdi.ucy posscssl's 


estimated at its. 3i,23 lakhs tor 



; value p<'r yard from 3 annas 9 plea to 3 annas 
Export.— The toUvl cxjwt trade in cotton consisted alin^t entirely 

and yam and plcco-good», as will bo scon : 

bom Uie lollowing tabic, considerably Improve ^ 

last year: , lOTmcr increas'd by 25 million yards or 74 per 

, ! coat, to 69 million yards, and the latter by 21 

TwJ«t and Vuvn in millions Or 04 pt r cent, to 54 million yards. 

Twist auQ Yarn > Piece-goods. Very large conai^ments were sent to Asiatic 
Tr m T ^, - ; — 5 — i Turkey (13| million yards against 4§ millions In 

yarns fiaans.) (134 millions against 6| roinioos) 

07 1 RO ' (nearly 6 mUlions against millions) 

1 i 4 i’!? I ^^ylon, the Straits, East African Ports, and Slam 

iia ^,47 1 also Increased their Imp^s from India during 
1915-10. 
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Progress of tlie Mill Industry. 

The following statemeint shows the progress of the Mill Industry in the whole of IndU. 


Year ending 30th June. 

Number 

of 

MUIs. 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

Average 
Ko. of 
Hands 
Employed 
Daily. 

Approximate Quantity 
of Cotton Consumed. 

Cwts. 

Bales of 392 
lbs. 

1897 



173 

4,065,618 

37,584 

144,335 

4,553,276 

1,300,986 

1898 



185 

4,259,720 

38,013 

148,964 

5,184,048 

1,481,328 

1899 



188 

4.728,333 

39,060 

162,108 

5,803,165 

1,675,190 

1900 



193 

4,945,783 

40,124 

161,189 

5,086,732 

1,453,852 

1901 



193 

5,006,936 

41,180 

172,883 

4,781,090 

1,351,740 

1902 



192 

5,006,965 

42,584 

181,031 

6,177,633 

1,765,038 

1903 



192 

5,043,297 

44,092 

181,099 

0,087,690 

1,739,840 

1904 



191 

5,118,121 

45,337 

184,779 

0,100,681 

1.744,706 

1905 



197 

5,163,480 

50,139 

195,277 

0,577.354 

1,879,244 

1906 



217 

5,270,595 

52,668 

208,616 

7,082,306 

2,023,616 

1907 



224 

5.333,275 

58,430 

205,606 

6,930,595 

1,980,170 

1908 



241 

^ 5,756,020 1 

67,920 

221,195 

6,970,250 

1,991,600 

1909 



' 250 

6,053,231 

j 76.8{)8 

236,024 

7,381,500 

2,109,000 

1910 



! 263 

6.195,671 

i 82,725 

233,624 

6,772,535 

1,935,010 

1911 



263 

1 6,357,460 

1 85,352 

230,649 

6,070,531 

1,905,800 

1912 



268 

i 

' 6,463,929 

88,951 

243,637 

7,176,357 

2,050,102 

1913 



272 

1 

j 6,596,862 

94,136 

253,786 

7,336,056 

2,096,016 

1914* 



271 

! 6,778,895 

104,179 

260,276 

7,500,961 

2,143,120 

1915* 



272 

i 

I 0,848,744 

108,009 

265,340 

7,359,212 

2,102,632 


♦ Year ending Slst August, 

Earnings of Labour. 

In 1915-16, as compared with the previous year, there were no fluctuations of 
In the earnings oi labour. In cotton industry in January 1910, ns compared 

Ending period of last year, there was also no marked change In the wages but comTO^d 

^th the pre-war period the rates showed an increase of 3 per cent., the rise being chiefly 
In the sizing and weaving dei>artmcntB. 

AVERAGE Wages. 


Cotton. 


Card Boom . . 
Blng^rostle Eoom . • 

Beellog Eoom 
Bundling Eoom 

Baling Department . . 
Weaving Department 


Hate per | 

1914. 


1915. 


1916. 

1 

Eg. 

a. 

P. 

Es. 

a. 

P* i 

Rb. 

a. 

P* 

^ .Month 

1 

12 

11 

5 

12 

13 

0 1 

12 : 

13 

7 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

8 

1 12 

1 

6 

8 


9 

8 

0 

9 

8 

0 


8 

0 

i 

16 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 

1 

22 

12 

8 ! 

23 

6 

10 

t 23 

6 

10 

'i ** 

31 

0 

0 ! 

1 

33 

8 

0 

1 36 

0 

0 
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Statement of the amount fn rupees of Excise duty realised from goods woven in tbe 
Cotton Mills in British India; under the Cotton Duties Act, 11 of 1896 ; also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States; in each year from 1805-96 to 1012-13, 



Btinbay. 

Madras 

Bengal 

United 
Provinces 
of Agra and 
Oudh (also 
Ajmer- 
Merwara). 

Punjab 

and 

D. Ihi. 

Central 

Provinces 

and 

Bcrar {a) 

1896-97 

0,14,480 

66,300 

4,480 

45,870 

13,270 

89,040 

1897-98 

9, Of), 600 

66,470 

1,180 

44,350 

14,460 

79,269 

1898-99 

11,26,300 

80,130 

900 

61,000 

12,730 

84,969 

1899-1900 

10,05,236 

88,678 

2,523 

54,818 

10,448 

88,109 

1900-01 

10,28,542 

41,827 

5,038 

50,110 

6,806 

84,978 

1901-02 

15,26,103 

54,139 

5,863 

60,284 

4,379 

1,10,140 

1902-03 

15,84,121 

67,813 

0,005 

74,023 

3,031 

1,30,620 

1003-04 

1 17,64,527 

62,3.50 

10,008; 

80,189 

1,104 

1,56,371 

1904-05 

1 20,43,832 

65 37P 

11,020! 

96,710 

2,607 

1.61,368 

1906-06 

22,78,425 

1,10,043 

11,165! 

1,32,364 

5,144 

1,68,743 

1006-07 

24,36,265 

1,32,603 

23,709 

1,35,884 

7,464 

1,04,680 

1907-08 1 

28.82,206 

1,35,131 1 

31,556! 

1,66,044 

8,740 

1,76,944 

1908-09 

20,51,8.50 

1,42,295 

63,351,1 

1,88,346 

9,.5U9 

1,98,419 

1909-10 1 

1 33,88,658 

1.45,333 

55,8221 

1,02,552 

6,611 

2,17.217 

1910-11 1 

1 

36,78,555 

1,48,136 

56,369j 

1,82,083 

7,300 

2,07,818 

1911-12 1 

42,17,878 

1,05,048 

48,6.31 1 

1.84,653 

10,862 

2,.j2,416 

1012-13 

48,27.608 

2,06,862> 

81,709; 

2,11,847 

17,971 

2.71,882 

1913-14 1 

45,08.188 

2,13,1661 

78,951 

2,55.467 

22,363 

3,00,919 

1914-15 1 

42,31,540 

1,83,880 

53,046 

2,07,4541 

10,008 

2,54,987 

1916-16 i 

42,25,6081 

2,11,450 

41,704 

2,01,0121 

1 

0,291 

2,30,497 


Ti.UI BiltWiIiiaift. { , CiauU Total. 



Cross duty. 

Net duly. 

Urofis duly. 

duty 

Net duty 

1896-97 . . 

,J 11,23.410 

i 10,91,590 

18,459 

1 

11,41,899 

11,10,049 

1807-98 . . 

11,66.32« 

11,38,950 

47,835 

12,14,104 

11,86;785 

1898-99 . . 

13,75,1 IP 

13.53,120 

52,186 

14,27,305 

14,05,306 

1899-1900 . . 

.1 13,30,812 

13,00.51 4 

40,937 

; 13,80,749 

13,50,451 

1909-01 . . 

12,16,307 

11.62,917 

48,449 

12,64,756^ 

12,11,396 

1001-02 . . 

.. 17,00,908 

17,16,830 

61,171 

18,31,079' 

17,77,965 

1002-03 . . 

18,66,213 

18,25,409 

6.5,541 

19,31,754 

18,01,010 

1908-04 . . 

20,77,440 

i 

20,36,104 

59,081 

21,36,510' 

20,95,149 

1904-05 . . 

. ' 23,81,825 

23,33,636 

07,320 

24 . 49 , 145 ! 

24,06,976 

1906-06 . . 

. . 27,06,784 

26,71,061 

83,455 

27,90,239 

27,54,516 

1906-07 

. . ' 29,00,057 

28,64,202 

81,976 

29,82,07 ij 

29,46,152 

1907-08 . 

. ' 33,99,717 

1 33,55,946 

97,409 

34,97,216' 

34,53,443 

1908-09 .. 

35,43,778 

34,08,480 

1,14,498 

, 30,58,270; 

36,12,977 

1909-10 . . 

. . 40.00,193 

30,01,020 

1,37,099 

1 41,43,892 

40,98,719 

1910-11 . . 

. ! 42,26,575 

1.75,878 

1.75,878 

i 44,56,129: 

44,01.707 

1911-12 

48,70,478 

48,04,492 

1,82,479 

50,61,9571 

49,86.071 

1912-18 . . 

. 56,17,969 

65,76,567 

2,21,178 

58,39,147 

67.97,745 

1918-14 

. * 54,39,043 

53,96.014 

2,38,393 

' 56.77,436 

60.33,407 

1914-16 

.J 49,40.931 

49.32,185 

2,38,160 

I 61,74,091 

61,66.345 

1916-10 

. . i 49,26,668 

1 

48,66.281 

1 ,86.074 

61,12.242 

60.51.865 



The Jute 

Considorlng its preeent dimeneions, the jute] 
Industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill In Bengal was started at 
Kishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outiuni 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,600 tons i>cr day, it is now 3,000 tons 
per day. and it shows every indication 
of growing and c.\panding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself ow^es its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman m the navy, and was 
for some years m the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service wlule still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
In Ceylon, where he was successful, l^ter 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and ; 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into I 
toucli with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of pajier. This seems to ha\o 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip lie visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to liim the imjKirting of iimehmery 
into Bengal “ wIktc the jute oorneH from .and 
spill it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed onlers 
with Kerr for a few systiMns of prepaiing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erocting and operating the first 
Jute mill In Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at llishra, the i^te of the present ^\elllng- 
ton mills, near Serainjwre, and here, In 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made. 
As not infrequently happens tlie pioneer got 
very little out of his venture. After several 
ups and downs the Acland interest m the 
lUshra mill ceased in 1867, and the company 
which Acland liad formed In 1854 was wound 
up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
ilk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties ahich liad burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clei^Dg their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Bamagore Jute Manu- 
facturing Oo., Ld.” Four other mills followed 
In succession — Ckmiipore, Serajgunge, and 
India Jute Mills. 

*7X0111 1808 to 187S,** writes Mr. David 
WiAaee tn **Tlie Bomance of Jote,** **tli6 
fff nifii exoe|>tlng t|M ^hra n4U limply 
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coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1,260.” To illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this jieriod we may 
take the divudends paid by the Bamagore 
Company. On the working of tlieir first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at w'hich the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public bad forgotten the ctTcct of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a better 
return than coal or tea, both of which bad 
;|u8t enjoyed a boom, it was only necessary to 
issue a piospectus of a jute mill to have all 
the shares snapped up in the course of an after- 
, noon. 

I In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
I locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge Budge and 
Sibpore, and tw'o Home rompanies, the Champ- 
(laiiy and Sammiggor, nil of wliich commenced 
operation-s in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
, mills were lauiichejl-- the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorali), Clive, 
Bengal PresHing and Manufacturing Co, (now 
the lielliaghatta-Bivnuigoro branch mUU» 
BuHtoTnj«'o (now the Cnitral), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Biikmyre Bioh., of Greenock fame — 
in all thiitcen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,259 up to 3,500. Tills was too much of a 
Htrain for the new IndustTy, and for the next 
ten years all the nulls had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all Hur\ived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concern'^ — the Oriental, the 
A.siatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufac- 
turing Co. and the JluBtomjeo — became mori- 
bund, to appear again later on under new names 
, an<1 management. Fort Gloster also suffered 
I badly. 

! Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mlU 
i wasjpnt up. This was Karaarhatty, promoted 
hsMmn^ Jordine, Skinner & Co., which came 
' into being In 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
I the agency of the Gourlpore Co. from Messrs. 

^ Jardlne, Skinner A Co. to his own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
' of the other mills, brouglit the total looms 
up to 5,150 ill 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Ilooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah imlls, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this penod on to 1894 no new 
! milts came into existence except the Calcutta 
I Twiht Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
i into the Wellington branch of the Champdaoy 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following now 
I mills were started tlie Gordon Twist Mill 
I frith 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
t India), Kliardah, Gondolpara (French owi^k 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standara, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Setaj- 
gunge), and the Etnnison. A loll of four yeaft 
wItiieMed largo extensions to the existing millSt 
after which came Uie following series of new 
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mills, besides further heavy extensIODS— Dal- ages from the 

hou3e, Alexandra, Naihatl, Lawrence, Re- ii3ormation 

lianoe, Belvedere, Auckland, kelvin and North- five ye^ ; and J;hejflg^ 

brook. the variations for each period, tokmg the average 

of the quinquennium from 18*9-80 to 1^3-84 
Pf*n<fi*Aaft ft! thft Indufitrv as 100. It will be seen that the number of 
progress OI me inausvry. spindles in operation has increased 

The record of the jute industry may well bo to a very much larger extent than the 

said to be one of unintorruptod progress. The number of mills at work or the amount of 
following statement shews quinquennial aver- nominal capital employed : 



Number of 
mills at 
work. 

Nominal 
Capital (in 
lakhs of Rs.) 

Number (in thousands) of 

cnfploycd. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 

21 

(100) 

270-7 (100) 

38-8 (100) 

5-5 (100) 

88 (100) 

1884-86 to 1888-89 

24 

(114) 

841-6(126) 

62 7 (136) 

7 (127) 

138-4 (157) 

1889-00 to 1803-04 

20 

(121) 

402 0 (149) 

64-3 (1G6) 

8-3 (151) 

172-6 (106) 

1894-96 to 1808-09 

31 

(148) 

r»22-l (193) 

86-7 (228) 

11-7 (213) 

244-8 (278) 

1899-1900 to 190.3-04 . 

30 

(171) 

680 (251) 

114-2 (294) 

16-2 (296) 

334-6 (.380) 

1904-06 to 1908-09 

40 

(219) 

960 (3,')r)) 

105 (425) 

24-8(451) 

610-6 (680) 

1909-10 

60 

(286) 

1,1.61 (425) 

204-1 (526) 

31-4 (571) 

645-9 (7.34) 

1010-11 

68 

(270) 

1.160 (42.6) 

21C 4 (558) 

33-1 (602) 

682-5 (776) 

1011-12 

60 

(281) 

1,103 (141) 

201 3 (519) 

32 9 (598) 

677-6 (770) 

1912-13 

01 

(290) 

1,190-5(442) 

204 (526) 

34 (018) 

708-7 (80.6) 

1018-14 

64 

(.105) 

1,300-21 (480) 1 

216 3 (567) 

30 (054) 

744-3 (810) 

1914-15 

70 

(33.1) 

1,394-3(51.6) 



238-3 (014) 

38 4 (098) 

705-5 (91'4) 


The production of the mills has Incroasod to a still greater extent. The following figures 
shew the export of jute manufactures and the declared values for the quinquennial periods. 
The combined value of gunny bags ard guimv-cloth exported by sea in 1913 14 Is over 
twenty-two times as great as the aV( rage value of (he exports in the period 1870-80 to 1883-84 . 


Jute manufactures. 


^ ^ j Value, in 

Gunny bags in Gunny cloths in j lakhs of Ks. 
fnillions of millions of i 

number. yimh. j 


1870-80 to 1883-84 

64*9 

(100) 

4-4 

(100) 

124-9 

(lOf)) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 


(140) 

16-4 

(350) 

162-9 

(130) 

1889-90 to 180.3-04 

111 -.6 

f2U.3) 

41 

(992) 

289-3 

(232) 

1804-95 to 1808-99 

171-2 

(312) 

182 

(4,136) 

618 

(415) 

1899-1900 to 1003.04 

206-5 

(376) 

427-2 

(9,709) 

826-5 

(662) 

1004-05 to 1908-09 

2.67 8 

(469) 

098 

(15,804) 

1,442 7 

(1,154) 

1909-10 

364 4 

(604) 

940 1 

(21,366) 

1,709-6 

(1,369) 

1910-11 

360 9 

(657) 

9.65-3 

(21,711) 

1,099-4 

(1,361) 

191M2 

289-9 

(528) 

871-5 

(10,807) 

1,000-8 

(1,282) 

loms 

811-7 

(508) 

1,021-8 

(23,223) 

2,287-1 

(1,881) 

1913-14 

ses-8 

(072) 

! 1,061-2 

(24,118) 

2,827-3 

(2,264) 

1014-15 

397-6 

(724) 

! 1,057*3 

(24,030) 

2,582 

(2,067) 
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up to the last quinquennium the exports of 
W )ute viere marked by increases from year 
year though the improvement was not so 
tfd as in the case of manufactures. A slight 
Sr ease in tiie exports occurred in 1909-10 
compared with the fl^es for the preceding 
nquennial period and a further decline in 
O'll, but a marked recovery was made 
L911'12 which was accentuated in 1912-13 : — 

Jute, raw, in 
millions of cwt. 

9-80 to 1883-84 .. .. 7*5 (100) 

14-85 to 1888-89 . . . . 8 9 (119^ 


p-90 to 1893-94 
p4-95 to 1898-99 
p-1900 to 1903-04 
04-05 to 1908-09 
09-10.. 


10 (133) 
12-3 (164) 
12*7 (169) 
15 09 (201) 
14*6 (195) 
12*7 (169) 


912- 13 17*6 (233) 

913- 14 i5‘4 (205) 

914- 15 10*1 (134) 

The price of raw jute reached a very hioth 
oint in 1906-07, the rate being Re. 65 per bale ; 
1 1907-08 it dropped to Rs. 42 per bale, and 
lie fail was accentuated In 1008-09 and 1909-10, 
he price having declined to 36*4 and Rs. 31 
cr Dale respectively. In 1910-11 the price 
ose again to Rs. 41-8-0, to Rs. 51-4-0 in 1911-12 
nd further to Rs, 76-12-0 In 1913-14. The 
allowing are the quinquennial average prices 
er bale (400 pounds) of ordinary Jute calculated 
rom the prices current published by the Bengal 
bamber of Commerce : — 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

1894-96 to 1898-99 . . 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1004-05 to 1908-09 . . 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

191M2 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1014-15 

The average prices 
been as follows ; — 


1870-80 to 1883-84 . 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 . 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 11.. ^ 

1914- 15 


Price of Jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 
Rs. a. p. 

.. 23 8 0 (100) 

.. 23 3 2 (09) 

.. 32 6 5 (188) 

.. 30 12 0 (131) 

.. 32 1 7 (137) 

.. 44 13 6 (191) 

.. 31 0 0 (132) 

.. 41 8 0 (177) 

.. 51 4 0 (218) 

.. 54 12 0 (233) 

.. 76 12 0 (327) 

. 54 8 0 (232) 

Of gunny cloth have 

Prioc of Hessian cloth 
lOioz. 40' per 100 yds. 
Rs. a. p. 

. . 10 7 11 (100) 

8 0 7 (77) 

.. 10 0 6 (99) 

9 11 8 (93) 

10 2 10 (97) 
1114 1(112) 

9 3 6 (88) 

9 5 6 (89) 

11 14 0 (113) 

. . 16 6 0 (166 

. . 17 0 0 (102) 

.. 12 4 0(117) 


The 1016 crop.—Thc flual figures of outturn for the lltrec proviiicth work out ns follows . — 


Province 

Bales. 

1915. I 

1910. 

Increase or 
Decrease. 

cugal- 

1 

i 



Western 

1,051 399 1 

898,946 

—152,453 

Northern , . 

1,975,539 ; 

1,997,784 

h 22,24$ 

Eastern 

3,479,128 

4,533,145 

+ 1,054,017 

Cooch Be liar 

72,335 ! 

68,000 

—4,835 

iharand Orissa (Including Nepal) 

692,873 ; 

626,238 

—06,636 

Mam 

152,869 ; 

216,163 

+63,284 

Total . » 

7,424,143 

8,840,266 

+ 916423 
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fr— 1 

Abba in 

ACRES. 


PROVINOK. 1 

1915. 

1916. 

Increase. 

Bengal-^ 

Western . 

825,858 

838,784 

, 7,926 

Korthorn 

601,014 

661,528 

1 59,014 

EaHtern 

1,158,798 

1,356,500 

1 197,711 

Cooch Behar . 

2 7, .556 

81,741 

4,185 

Bihar and Oiissa .. 

188,000 

221,' 37 

85,947 

Assam , . 

74, <00 

78,700 

4,700 

^ 'J'otal 

2, 87.'., 10 

2,680, 00 

810,383 


The Jute Mills Association hoh one ol 
the most important, If not the most 
Important, of the bodies afllliated to the Bengal 
Oliambor of Ckimniorce, was started under the 
following circumstances: — In 1880 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new nuirkets, working results 
were not favourable, came U) an agreement, 
with the late H. B. J. Clarke, Hocrctary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
Bliort time. The only mills which stood out 
of this urrungaoittnt were the llooglily and 
Sorajgunge. Iw flii't agroemout, fur six 
months dating from 15th February 1880. was 
ttubsoqucutly renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 181)1. 
The state of the market at tlie time of the 
renewals dictated the evtent of the short time, 
wlUch varied ihrougliout tlio five yeaia be- 
tween 4 days n week, tt days a foituight and 
6 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
oent. of the sacking looms wore shut down for 
a short i>orlod in 181U). An Iniiiortant feature 
of this agreement was u mutual undertaking 
by the paiUe.s not to ineieuhc their spinning 
|xiwer (luring tlu^ rurreney of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few lncoini>lete new mills. 

Working days. — With the Intioductlon of 
the olectiic light inh) the mills In 1800, the 
working day was incrcnH<5d to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, whicli Inxolved uu additional 
amount of cleimlng and r<>pairing work on 
Sundays. In order (o miuiinlso this Sunday 
work and give them a fix>o Sunday, an agita- 
tion Was got up in 181)7 by the Mill European 
awistauts to have the ungines stopped at t 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Oovom- 
meui took the matter up, but their action 
Wont no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a »ome^vhat half-hearted threat. 
The mu AsaodttUou held meetings to consider 
the uueeliou and the niemhom were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on baturdaya, but, tnor$ tuo, (3ou]d not trust 
theifuudvns to carry It out wiUiout legislation. 
UnloceaBately the Qov e itim ent ot India re* 
/uaed to MSMloBi tlM paaii&g of a BesofutlQii by 


the pioviiK- ftl (Jovcmmcnt uinlcr the Factory 
Act and tlje matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago tlie Jute ])lill8 Association in des- 
pair brougitt out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. 11. Parks, te advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising soino eontrol over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report wlileh the Association promptly 
plgfon-holi d boeauRc the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to w oiry about the iiiice of juto. 

An Association, stak'd the European Jute 
Dealers Association, hai> lately been formed 
111 Calcutta to promote and to guard the com- 
mon luter»'8th of its members as dealers in juto 
for local eonsiiniption Tlic mi'inbers are 
baleis and biokcis of lUte for sale tf the jute 
iniJlsin and around Calcutta. Committee: — 
Mi. K L B. Gall, Chairman, Mombertt : - Miissrs. 
th S. Alexander, P E. Suttic, G. Morgan, 
C. 1) Stewait, and A. Tosh. 

Effect of the War. — Tlio ofiicial review 
of the trade of India m 1014 15 says It will 
bo reniembcri-d tluit among the ^ii'^'drustaJMCes 
whiih added materially to the rapidj^^fcj^ 
ineiit of (he world's jute lndustr^^iW0r^fc. 
Crimean war in 1854-56, and the 
AinerUa in 1801-GJ. It (vas autici;^ip|W|ls 
tile outbr(*Ak oi war that history wouuy|[|i||jK 
itself, and tiiut there would bo a 
for inanufaetured jute, especially 
and t,rausi>ort purposes. This aiitlid^ticui 
wuH fulfilled and by the end of the year under 
review Calcutta jute mills were never in a more 
prosperous state. The short time agreement 
among the Bengal miUs to work five days a 
week from April 1914 came to a condusion 
at the end of 8eptembi*r. From the fird Octo- 
ber the mills cominenci d a six day wi'ck, some 
of them on the full double shift of 134 Imurs 
and others on 11 hours single shift. The result 
of the exceptionally high level at which raw 
juto and jute goods had until then been luUng; 
liad not only been to curtail the consumpUci) 
-Qt juto gooda» Imt also to bring mbstttnteg 
for lute ittch m toxtiioM and ioxUUte, wltiitR 
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region of possibility. When, however, 
rice of the raw material reached ite lowest 
most of the mills took advantage of the 
t^on, and secured targe stocks of cheap 
The demand for manufactured goods 
Rg the months of August and September 
not active, and as a consequence the mills 
unable to soil goods against their piircliases. 
later on the mills sold against their piir- 
bs at a large profit, especially after Octo* 
owing to the fact that during the latter 
of the year a large amount of jute goods 
manufactured to an extent which had 
r been previously known in India, and it 
iciy that as long as the w’ar continues the 
< here will be kept fully emx>loyed. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

ciicrimcnts have been made during the last 
>(arg by the Agricultural Deiiartment ot 
JuViTinnent of India with tile Deccati hemp 
rannnbimts), Which yields a fibre 
similar to jute. As a result, a m-w variety 
le jilant, known as d, has b.'en ob- 

<1, which it is now projiosrd to introduce 
sovt ral parts of India, and, os a Ix'ginning, 
earic'ty is to be grown on a nuinb('r of es- 
I in Bihar. A sample of tlie fibre prejMired 
this varlity V>y tlve usual irndhods ot ret- 
was 10 ft to 12 It long, of an ext-eptionally 
colour, W(‘ll cU anod, and of good strength 
as valued at £l8 per ton with Blmllpatain 
a^ £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
per ton. Deccan hemp has been grow'ii 
^ extensively in Bombay, tlie (Vntral 
inees, and Madras, where it is used for ro(x*a 
cordage and also lor the manufacture of a 
le saekeloth. A valuable feature ot tlie 
is Its suitability for cultivation in such 
i of India as are not suitable for Jute. 

ior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re- 
nnents of hemp were nuiinly supplied by 
allowing country's in order of importance : — 
Bhlllppine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
la, Italy and Germany, 'i'he oj)inion ap- 

I to be lield tliat tlie effect of the war will bo 
luse Very considerable cliangc^s in tlie cha- 
r of the fibre market. There Mill prolmbly 
hour difliculties, it is thougfit, in the prepa- 

II of tile hemp crops of Russia and Ilun gai y, 
It is not unlikely tliat tlie M'orld M'lll look to 
tries such as India for the supply of fibres 
li may be used os substitutes lor tlie Euro- ! 

varieties of hemp There can be no doubt 
one of the early effects of the Mar was 
m up licmp pric<8 As far a** Indian lieinp 
ictTiied, values were persistently Uepreciats d 
ig the ^st six months of 1914 owing tc 
stocks held ; but the closure of the Rmsian 
p mark< t on ttie outbreak of war resulted 
marked improvement In values, and there 
a ktx*u demand and a considerable rise in 


€k>vernmettt Scheme 

Towards tlie end of Augnst ailllP 
known that an arrangement halpM^ made by 
the Homo Government nnder Messrs. 

Rail! Brothers liad been en truste the pur- 
ehase of raw jute for Dundee mfi«||iaKing war 
bags. That is to say all the war Mgs and Jute 
textiles being manufactured for Government by 
the Jute mill.s in Dundee were to be made from 
juto which Would be supplied by Messrs. Balli 
Brothers’ Calcutta office. By tills arrangement 
practically half the entire Calcutta to Dundee 
Jute trade was taken out of the hands of a group 
of old-established all-British firms and handed 
over to Messrs. Ralli Bros. AVliat this really 
meant was tliat Measrs. Rail! Bios., who In 1915 
only shipped 1.14,000 bales to Dundee as against 
approximately 10 J laklis of bales by British 
firms (tliose figures arc based on the generally 
accepted estimate that Dundee takes 12 lakhs 
of bales a year) would in 1010 be given Dundee 
business to the exOmt of at least 5,00,000 bales. 

The sehemc Was severely crltlelsiHl In Calcutta 
and in the Pros.s, both in India and England, 
and the Anehor-Brocklebank Line refused to 
carry into for Government unlt'ss the Govern- 
ment Buying Agt'iiey ivas in the hands of a 
purtdy British firm. But it was not until tho 
end of October, after strong representations by 
the Goveniment of India ami tho Secretary erf 
State, that the contract was ciincellcd. 

The new Jute Scheme— It was then made 
knoMui that the Mar Contracts Department, 
which had made the contract in the first place 
withouli^coBsultlng Goveniment of India, 
had oiNifted und(>r ce rtain conditions a scheme 
^ul)ratlw^^ by tho Government of India on be- 
half of (fcrtaln responsible British firms. This 
sehemc provides for supplying the full amount 
of Jute re(piired ior military purposes on similar 
t'^rnis to those jirevioiisly arruiiged with Ralll 
Brothers. A Jute (kmimissloner M'as to bo ap- 
IKilnted in India to supcTVlse the purchases of 
the various firms, and, by Inspection of their 
accounts and supervision of their non-Govem- 
nujiit purcliases, to secure that thi^y ore not 
undub favouring private business. They ore to 
charge for their own balings only actual net 
cost, plm establlsliment charges directly con- 
ccnied with work of the press house. Tliey are 
further to undi'rtake to buy marks other than 
their own baling at prices not higher than Juto 
of their own baling. Tho War Office will cable 
direct to the Jute Commissioner from time to 
time the quantity and grades to be purchased 
througli the agent firms, to whom allotments 
will be made by tho Commissioner so far as 
ijosslble on the basis of their previous Dundee 
business. 
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The Handloom Weavers. 


r Booth Tacker. 




iltorltU the handloom weavers 
b second In numerical importance 

^ li ed industrial workers In round 

ttgares abouT 11 million souls are dependent 
on this Industry. From a position of pros* 
parity and oven affluence they have suddenly 
been reduced, through no fault of tholr own, but 
by circumstances over which they have no 
control, and which it was impossible for them 
to foresee, to a condition of indigence and oven 
•tarvation. Taking a superfleial view of the 
situation one might bo tempted to say that 
the remedy is in their own hands. Let them 
forsake their homes and take service in the 
mills and the problem will be solved. But 
this would be a short-sighted and unwise 
policy. There are fundamental objections 
to it which cannot bo overlooked. 

What the handloom industry of India calls 
for is not annihilation, but leadership. To 
invite a noble and ancient Industry which has 
been for many ages one of the main bulwarks 
of India's prosperity voluntarily to commit 
"harakiri " Is a height of self-sacrlflce of 
which even Japanese models would hardly 
approve. The mill-owners of Lancashire would 
no doubt benefit greatly— at least for the time 
being— If they could persuade the foolish mill- 
owners of India that In view of Lancashire’s 
superior skill, intclligeuce, education, capital 
or other causes, the latter ought promptly to 
commit suicide, and if they could persuade 
the (Government of India that in bolstering 
up the industry iu Its unequal struggle they 
were embarKing In a wasteful and ueeless ex- 
penditure of money and energy, and that their 
prox>er course would be to tax It out of exist- 
euoe, or at least abandon It to Its fate I 
Training Schools. 

Unfortunately in the case of the voiceless 
handloom weavers the mill Interests have to 
a large extent overpersuaded (Government 
that it is useless to help them to sustain the 
unequal struggle. Nearly every handloom 
weaving school in India and elsewhere has 
sooner or later been converted into a training 
school for mill foremen and managers, as- 
piring to salaries of from Rs. 50 to Its. 600. 
What wonder when it Is remembered that 
the managers of those institutions have been 
c^ost without exception themselves trained 
In mill schools to mill methods, and have be- 
come accustomed to look down upon the 
handloom industry, and to regard it as being 
foredoomed to cxtlnotion. 

Blmllarly, when (Government have appointed 
experts, or committees, to Investimte tb^ 
question and to report on the advisability and 
best means of helping the handloom weaver, 
to whom has the duty been entrusted T Almost 
Invariably to mill experts, whose verdict has 
been a foregone conclusion. They might 
srell have saved themselves the trouble and 
expense. I have sometimes written to such 
persons myself and urged them to confer wiUi 
our own experte, who have been engaged In 
the exduslve study of the problem lor the 
lait f or • years, or to allow me an opportunity 


of presenting personally the handloom weaven* 
side of the story, and almost without exoep* 
tton they have been too busy, or have not bem 
able to visit the centres suggested, or have 
paid them a cursory and contemptuous call, 
while a more or less one-sided report has been 

S resented, which has frequently resulted in 
Government withholding its much-needed 
help from this Btrnggling community and 
further generously subsidising the wealthy 
mill-schools I 

Not that the two interests are necessarily 
opposed to each other, any more than are the 
Infantry and Cavalry of an army in the field. 
While Indian mills are looking abroad for 
markets for their yarn, the 11 million skilled 
weavers at tholr door are wCll worthy of thdr 
consideration and should form the most va- 
luable market for their output. Mills that 
will study the requirements of this home field* 
need not look outside the four comers of India 
for many a year to come. 

What is wanted. 

What the handloom weavers of India 
need is : — 

1. Leadership. I’hey are like sheep with- 
out a shepherd. The few leaders that have 
hitherto been supplied them have too often 
been wolves In snoep's clothing, who have 
failed either to understand their needs, or win 
their confidence. 

2. The second groat need is instruction 
In improved methods. 

a. The weaver must also bo placed In touch 
with the markets of the world. 

4 . This will involve a generous expendi- 
ture of money by Government in doing for 
the weaver what he obviously cannot do for 
himself. But the outcome will abundantly 
repay the outlay. 

Properly led, properly Instructed and pro- 
perly connected with the world’s great cloth 
baxaar, the weaver of India may yet again 
become India's pride, and the merchants of 
the world may yet again vie with one another 
In seeking the products of his age-loamed skllL 

The task is not nearly so difficult as it seems. 
The machinery exists, but needs extension 
and expazudon. There are some things which 
the weaver oan, must and will do foz hlmsilf. 
There axe oilier things which must be done for 
him. 

Leadership. 

t« He must be supplied with I..eaders who 
know bis needs and in whom he can safely 
trust. These leaders ought not, save under 
exoepitanal circumstances, to be chosen from 
his rivals. The mUl-trained expert Is, as a 
rule, of very little use to him and Is often a 
positive source of danger. The leaders whom 
he needs must be in tborongh sympathy with 
his cause, most understand tus conditions, 
most Inolnde those who are able themselves 
to handle the ihntUe and most not be tneie 
etudente and theoretldanai And here I woald 
Uke to say that It It highly daogerooi for a 
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The HanHoom Weavers 


'' pretldener. or State to allow ita policy to- 
; wardftbe handloom weaver to be dictated by 
a yoong gradiuto from a mill echool. We 
ibtmid not dream of putting the cleverest 

I University Graduate to fll the chair of a Com- 
missioner or to dictate the policy of Govern- 
ment, because he had gained honours In Poli- 
tical Economy, Science, lAnguages or other 
1 elements of knowledge. And yet In not a few 
instances the destinies of the vast weaving 
community have been entrusted to tlie guidance 
of the merest tyros in this difficult art I What 
wonder that the ship has soon been wrecked 
and consequently abandoned, and then the 
cause regarded as hopeloss. 

The great majority of these T/Caders will 
Iiave to be selected from the weavers them- 
selves and not from callow unfledged students 
of the theory of their art. 

Suitable Schools Needed. 

2. Therefore they must have suitable 
Schools. T say puitabi^. because many of the 
schools established for their ben»'flt have been 
anything but suitable. Frequently it has 
been necessary to close them for this very 
reason. The founder of one such brought 
the Governor of his Presidency to warn the 
weavers that if they failed to drink at the 
fountain of textile knowledge which Govern- 
ment had at great expense established for 
them, it would be his painful duty to st/op Its 
unvalued flow. One man could lead U»cra to 
water, but even a Government could not force 
the unwilling horse to driuk. Soon after- 
wards the institution was closed, and the 
weavers of course we’^ blamed for their stu- 
pidity. 

By a suitable school 1 mean, 

(1) A school that is under the sympathetic 
management of a leader who undcrstan^ls the 
weavers* needs and can win their confidence. 

(2) A school in which the teachers can them- 
selves weave and can consequently be looked 
up to by the weavers 

(8) A school exclusively for weavers and not 
tor mill-students, nor a combination of the two. 
A school in wliich the adult weaver Is taken 
^ the hand and taught improved methods 
His advice, assistance, suggestions and objc'o- 
tions should be encouraged, and he should 
be given the free opportunity to ciioose for 
himself the kind of implements, materials and 
methods which he himself may prefer, within, 
of course, reasonable limits. He may not be able 
to read, or write, but when it comes to ques- 
tions of bis own particular art, he will usnally 
exhibit a shrewduess, alertness and common- 
sense, which should be developed and encour- 
aged. 

(4) Being a family man, the adult weaver 
must receive such remuneration as he may 
require for the support of bis family, while 
lenmlog improved methods. 

(5) The school must be In close touch with 
the world’s markets and must teach the weaver 
the Unds of doth that It will pay him to make 
The weaver te keenly awake to the commercial 
dde of bis nndertaktng, and will appreciate 
■oeh asdataaea. The mere theoretical peda- 
•ognt k hM enough in an ordtoary adneattonal 
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system, stuffing too often our efaUdreo’s beads 
with useless knowledge, but In a weaving 
school be spells blue ruin to its best Interesti, 

(0) The weaver ought to be helped by meant 
of loans and time payments to become the 
owner of ihe improved implements of which 
he has beei taught the use, should he so desire. 
He should be allowed to select those which ha 
himself prefers and should be enabled to pay 
for them by instalment*. 

(7) Travelling b''anch“3 should be establish* 
ed which can go from village to village at regu- 
lar intervals, explaining methods, inviting 
criticism*, establishing centres and he'ping 
tr market the produce of the weavers, and to 
obtain for them good yarn at reasonable prices. 

Marketing of Produce. 

S. The marketing of produce Is not so 
difficult as might at first sight appear. Bach 
centre should gradually work up a market 
of it* own. and when one line ceases to yield 
a reasonable proflt.anotber should be substituted: 
aa the weavers become better organized and 
trained, the market will gradually run after 
them. 

We have ourselves established In connec- 
tion with our various weaving schools a trading 
agency which takes over the whole of their 
output, and whose business it Is to find out 
what the markets require. It works on a 
strictly business basis and greatly facilitates 
the w’orklng of our schools. 

It Is now some eight years since the Salva- 
tion Army took up tlie cause of the handloom 
weavers of India, and 1 think that we may 
claim to have gained a tliorough working 
knowledge of their needs, and to have largely 
won their confidence. 

One of our Officers has Invented a loom which 
has been generally accepted as the best and 
fastest handloom in cxlsWce. What is even 
more Important, it works so easily that a child 
can use ft. Thus all the merab‘»r* of a weaver’s 
family can work it in turn and bring their out- 
put almost to a level with that of a mill. Fast 
slays for throwing the shuttle can be obtained 
from Hs. 7, and upwards, and the complete 
loom from Rs. 85 and upwards. 

A fast loom Is of no use to a weaver without 
a warning mactiine that can turn out long warps. 
For this wc have a very simple device suitaole 
for village use. One warping machine can 
keep some tw‘*nty fast looms supplied with 
warps. The cost of this machine is only Bs. 8ft. 

The preparation of thread from cotton, 
wool, or silk has also received our attention, 
and improved methods have been introduced 
which are greatly appreciated by the weavers 
and villagers Improved spinning and reeling 
machines can be obtained for Bs. 16 and 
upwards. 

The price of the Implements has been brcMlghl 
down to the lowest point consistent with good 
workmanship and materials. The strain npoii 
a fast kx>m Is very severe, and nnless it is well 
made It soon goes to pieces. The weavom 
tbemeelvee well understand this and prefer * 
food iiMolilaOt iwen If it coste mm. 
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Silk. 


In the eerly days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
sob-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introducea. But the trade gradually 
dedined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When serioultiu'e 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subscQucnt experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 

K roduco silk that could compete with this new 
idustry. On the lower hills of Nortljcm India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, In D('hra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probiible that 
Hornby X mori, possibly obtained fiwm China, 
has boon roarc'd for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. Tfie special 
properties of the iorab silk were formerly much 
appreolatod but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rc'aring and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms.—Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
nooesslty exist so presslngly as in IiKlia to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, via.. Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms; and Saturniidae, 
the wild or non-mulberry -feeding worms. In 
India Uio mulberry worm (Bombyx Mori) has 
'been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Monu 
albOt (the mulberry of the European sllk-pro- 
duoing countries), arc grown specially as food 
tor the silkworm. Tills is the cose in many 
parts of the plains of Morthern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kasiimir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11, (KK) feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkwonu is M, Indica of whicli there 
ore many distinctive varieties or races. This 
it the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam, os also of the Kilglri hills. 

India has three well-ki»own purely iudls^^nons 
allkwomis : the ta*ar, the mitga and the erf. 
The first is widely distributed on tlio lower hills, 
more especially those of the great central table- 
kuKl, and feeds on several Jungle trees. The 
Moond is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
itate of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the oastOTKiil plant. From an art point of view 
the faufa silk is the most interesting and attrao- 

g ve, and tlie^)000On oan be reeled readily. TIm 
i BiU^ on the othef band, is so extremely 


difficult to reel that it Is nearly always carded 
and spun — ^an art which was practised In the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of In Europe. 

Experiments and results. — Numerous ex» 

perimonts hav^e been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India. French and 
other exp<Tt8 are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk Industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrlne. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
cxperimcntB in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the roarers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
flic cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
J0uro]>oan principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a largo 
scale. In 1807 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. Tiie Mysore authorities have made 
I a grant of Ils. 3,0(X) a year to the Tata form 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
' Mysore in Japanese inetliods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
, of the Mysore state are exported to foreign 
' countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy In various 
' parts of India. They have fumlsnod experts, 

I encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 

; and .subsidised several silk schools. The drhft 
j pro8p<‘ctus has been Issued of a silk farm arid 
' institute to be started at HImla under the 
j ausidot's of the Salvation Army. The Liout.- 
Governor of the Punjab has pi'rmittcd the 
I soliool to be called after his name, and the 
i I’unjab Government is making a grant of Ba. 

1 2,000 this year towards tile expenses. Bir 
i Dorabji TaU has also made a donation of 
1 Ks. 1,000. The Ikmgal Bilk Committee under 
I the guldanct* of some French experts have exm- 
1 ducted ero-.8-br('eding expTiments with a view 
j to osLiblUh a multlvultiiie hybrid of European 
I quality. Tliere Is a Government sericultural 
' farm at Berhampore, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is reared. 
Tile r^ults of the Bt*ngal Committee’s labours 
lu^ylb^tt^ied up as follows : the only really 
e ffertif' of dealing witii the problem 
i Is to gradually to a point at which 

j tile wtwM of tile seed coeoon necessary 
^ ^ supplied to roarers 

undlim^vernment supervision, and to csta- 
I bihlt^^Pldually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
' province. 

In 1915 there was issued by the Agrknltoiml 
Reseatoh Institute, Pusa, a 4S of 

1916) entitled ** First Report on the Rmrlmmle 
carried out at Pusa to improve thoMiillieinr 
Silk Industry,** In a short Pre^atOfT worn 
Hr. Baiobrigge Flctciier IlmptifUl 
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^gt) cxpMiig that the ob|eot of the BuUetIn 
]daoe on recoid eome of the more Important 
cperimenU whic^ were oommenccd at Poga 
i the fear 1910 and have since been carried 
n in the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltine 
» of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
jneiate and wliich would yield silk better 
__i In quality and outturn than that supplied 
fey the multivolthie races whicli are reored at 
present. 

Central Nurseries—The report of the 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 80, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme wliJch has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the sdieme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sumcient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
' the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be supplied under Government 
supervision. It Is bdlevcd that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were dosed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 
largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was published in 1915, by Mr. M. 
N. Di*, Scricultural Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulljerry silk in Bf'iigal and other silk produ- 
cing districts. It has boon found that, f>y the 
pro\ihiou of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thrt iMl 
can be obtained, tlie cost of the e.xtra jijparatus 
Is merely nominal (five or six annas T- i machine), 
whilst the suitability of the miicl ii c lor cottage 


workers is malutained. By attention to sueli 
simple points as the stifling and stomge (tt 
cocoons and tho temperature and quality of the 
water used In the reeling pans, great improve* 
ments can bo effected in most silk centres In 
Bengal and other districts. 

EziM>rts of Silk.— As a result of tho war 

the frade has showed in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1915-10 improved by Rs. 12 
lakhs to Rs. 27^ Inklis, of w'hich raw silk accoun* 
ted for R(i 24 lakhs. Raw silk exports, both 
from mulberry and non-mulberry feeding silk 
woniiBj advanced by 42,464 lbs or 51 per cent, 
and Rs lakhs or 53 per cent, to 125,166 lbs. 
and Rs. 124 lakhs, the declared value per lb. 
of raw silk rising from Rs, 9-10-7 to Bs. 9-12-4 j 
and chasam (w'aste) and cocoons from 433,570 
lbs and Rs 4 lakhs to 1,187,637 lbs and Rs. 12 
lakhs. Tl»c inert asc in total exports was due 
to larger shipments to tlic United Kingdom, 
France, and Italy. 

The export of silk manufactures In 1014-16 
was valued at Rs, laklis. 

Imperial Silk Specialist. — At the end 

of 1915 it was decided that the first step to be 
taken to revive the silk industry should be the 
employ lUfnt of a qualified expert who, after 
a careful study of tho conditions not only in 
India but in oth<‘r silk-producing countrl^^ 
will formulate reeommendutlons lor th<» con- 
siderutlou of Oo\(‘rnim'nt. Witli tlic approval 
of tile Secretary ol State, Mr. XI. Maxwell 
Ix'froy, fornidly lml»erlal Entomologist and 
now Professor at tl»o ImiuTlal College of 8ck*nce 
and Technology, Soutli Kensington, has been 
appoiuted to Uie temporary post of Imperial 
Silk Specialist. 


Indigo 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indlgofera, 
a genus of Leguminosac which compi 181*8 some 
800 species, distributed tlirougliont tiic tronicai 
and wann temperate regions of tlie globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of tho species, 
BO far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in tl»e number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
eff ihmc tliat are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by tliem to the 
dvers . of JEloiland, and It was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff tliat led 
to the formatlOD of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of tlie 
Portuguese suprcinacy iu tlie East. Opposi- 
tion to Indigo in l7tli century liuropc was 
keen owing to its interference witli the woad 
indnsfary, out it was competltiou to obtain 
ladim other sources than India that led 
to tbs first decltns of the Indian indigo industry, 
la tbs middle of the eightseatb century, when 
tbs ouittVKtlQB oi Indigo In tbe West Indiet had 
btM film on nooomit of tbobl^ 


duties Imiwbcd upon It and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profltaWo— 
the industry wtis revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of tbe industry, tho 

f rovliice of Bengal was selected for this revival* 
t had no sooner been organised, liowovcr, than 
troubles next arost) in Bengal Itself through 
misunderstandings Letwecii the planter», their 
cultivators and tlie Government, whidi may 
be said to have culmiiiati'd in Lord Macaulay's 
famous Memorandum of 1837. Tliis Itxl to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and tho United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for tiie re carches of tho chemical 
laboratori(.*8 of Germany tlireatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. Hiey 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on tho complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude ; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in tlie path of 
cheaper production botii in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vlgcKP- 
oudy faced and some progress has wm 
accompltehod, but the future of the Industry 
canaoirody help betng dcaortbedas of frM» 
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Indigot 


ettoilrty* The Jasue to not the advantage of 
f regolatlODi of land tenure, but one exduel- 
f of natural veriut synthetic indigo. (See, 
b»i “ (Jommerolal Products of India.**) In 
uy 1916 a conference was held at Delhi 
p the poBBibliity of assisting the natural 
"“0 Induatry was conslderfd from three 

I Of vi<?w-— agricultural, research and com- 

meiolal. The agricultural or botaiii(»il side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs 
itoward of Pusa in Bulletins Nos. 51 and 54 of 
the Agricultural llcsearcii Institute. r<‘rhttps 
the most Important problem for the natural 
indigo trade to solve Is the marU<‘ting of tiu- dyi 
in the form most suited to the, dyers. Bihar 
indigo, according to a British Dyer whose vlew^ 
are entitled to respect, dyes a fuller shade than 
either synthetic Indlgotln or Indigos refined 
from plantdndlgos. It la further stat(d tJiat 
60 percent, of Bihar Indigo dyis a fulkr shade 
than 70 per cent.Dutch-Java. 


Decline of the Industry. — Since synthetic 
Indigo was put upon the inurket, In 1897, tlie 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight rccovciles in 
lOOG'O? and lOil-12, tiie decline continued 
without a break until tl»e revival dii<* to tin 
ImiKWSlbillty of obUlnlng uitlftolal dy( s in 
suAolent tjuun titles during the vrav Tin 
figures for the last few yt ars may be contrahbd 
with those for tJlo five years ending in 1897, in 
which the area under indigo averaged 2,400 
square mih's and the value of tJie exports over 
£3,000,000 a yv ar. 


Present Position.— The crop to mort im- 
portant in Bihar and Madras ; in the Pux^ab 
and United Provincee it now oocuplet little over 
100 square miles altogether. In Bengal the 
crop is largely raised by British planters, in the 
otiier provinces chiefly by native cultivators. 
Srlentlflc research work on questions connected 
with cultivation and manufacture has been 
carried out by the Bihar Planter’s Association, 
with the aid of a grant from Government since 
1897. 

Prices. — 3 he average declared value per cwt. 
has largely risen, owing to the War. In 1913 it 
w’as Bs. 188-1 ; in 1914, Bs. 349-15 ; and in 1916, 
Bs. 492-8. 

Crop Forecast. — The Director of Statistics 
in his first memorandum on the crop for the 
season 1910-17 8taU>s tliat the total area sown 
is estimated at 626,900 acres as against 258,100 
acres estimated last year, or on increase- of 142 
l>er cent, which is generally attribut’d to the 
high prices of Indigo owing to the war. As 
coiniian'd with tile final figures of last year 
(314,300 acres), the present estimate shows an 
advance of 99 i)er cent. All the provinces show 
an increase Jn tlie ares sown, tiie largest increaso 
being in the United Provinces and Madras The 
season has, on the vvhoh*, been favourable, 
except In Madras and the eastern districts of the 
United Province’s. In these tracts the crop 
has been ad verwdy affected by heavy rainfall. 
Details for the provinces are given below; — 
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1910-17 

1015-10 

1910-171015-16 


Acres. 

Cwts. 

£ 


Acres. 

Acres 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1901-02 

791 ,000 

80,750 

1,234,837 

Bihar and 




1902-08 

040,000 

05.877 

803,738 

Orlssii 

70,500 

00,800 

10,800 

7,300 

1903-04 

707,000 

00l410 

717,408 










Math as 

344,300 

120,000 

40,000 

24,000 

1904-05 

477,000 

49,252 

650,405 

Punjab .. 

44,000 

18,500 

7,000 

1,800 

1905-00 

384,0t)0 

31,180 

390,918 






1906-07 

421,000 

85,102 

400,985 

United Pro*' 








Vinces 

150,301 

40,500 

10,000 

4,000 

1907-08 

1 394,000 

82,490 

424.849 

Bombay 





1908-00 

1 284, (KK) 

24,040 

326,080 

and Sind 





1909-10 

289,000 

18,001 

234.544 

(including 









native Sta- 





1010-11 . . ! 

270,000 

10,039 

223,529 

tea) 

7,700 

4,700 

1,200 

1,200 

1911-12 . . 1 

271,000 

19,155 

250,535 

Bengal 

2,200 

1,000 

200 

200 

1912-13 . 1 

220,00U| 

11,867 

147,000 






1018-14 . 1 

1 TO.OOo! 

10,030 

142,000 






1914.15 

148,‘100 

17 142 

509,940 

Total .. 

025,900 

258,100 

75,200 

38,500 

1916-10 . . 1 

31l,30(»' 

41,012 

1,385,128 








Tea. 




Tea oultiratlon in India is cbleflv in 
Assam, Bengal and Sonthem India, tbo cultiva- 
Uon eleewhere being comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The latest available official general statis- 
tics arc those for the year 1916 when a bumper 
crop was harvested. They show a total area 
of 636,200 acres under tea, which is 2 per cent, 
more tlian in 1914 Of this area, 584,900 
acres were plucked in 1916. The total number 
ol plantations was 4,437. The area under 
cultivation has increased in the last 10 years 
by 20 per cent, and the production by 65 ptT 
cent. The average production per acre, for the 
whole of India, excluding Burma (whore the 
produce of the tea gardens la almost wholly 
rnni verted into wet pickled tea, which is eaten 
is a condiment) was 637 lbs. in 1915 as com- 
pared with 554 lbs. in 1914. 


Rcat of America 

Ceylon 

China 

Asiatic Turkey 
Persia 

Rest of Asia 
Australasia 


Total by Sea 


053ji^ 

e,m,m 

£.8144»i 

0,590,672 

338,490,187 


Area and Production. 

The total area under tea In 1915 was divided 
t)etwcen the different Provinces as follows : — 

Assam — Acres. 

Brahmaputra Valley 237,517 ed* The re-exports of* Indian tea” from'tlio 

Surma Valley (Cacliar and Sylhet). 146,304 ! have 


The exports by land were as follows 

Afghanistan 555,632 

Total by land . . , . 1,942,976 

The 8e4i and land exports to- 
gether make, therefore, a 
Grand Total of .. .. 840,483,168 

The total quantity of Indian tea imported 
Into the United Kingdom is not consumed 


therCj a considerable ^rtlon being re-export- 


Total, Assam «• 
Icugal , . . . . . . • 

31har and Orissa (Chota Kagpur) 
Jnited Provinces 

*unjab 

ladras 

'ravoncorc and Cochin 
iunna 


383,821 

161,306 

2,158 

7,946 

9,875 

27,625 

40,656 

2,836 


Grand Total 


636,218 


been as follows 


1911 

. . * . 

.. 17,997.000 Iba. 

1912 

. . 

.. 19,368,000 „ 

1913 

. . 

.. 21,8:30.000 „ 

1914 

. . 

.. 30,399,000 

1915 


.. 24,540,766 


The largest quantity ol re-exports last year went 
to Bcnmaik, wlilch took 4,758,450 lbs. against 
2,014,803 In 1914 and 704,964 in 1913. lioxt 
came CJanadu, then Holland, the Unlti'd States 
and the Union of South Africa. It was dis- 
covered in 1914 that the ultimate destination 
of tlic tea sent to the principal customers^- 
Holland and Denmark— was Germany and 


total production in 1915 was 371,836,668 i Austria. Germany is not a tea drinking nation, 
vlded between the different parts of but her troops wautod it. Government first 


The ! 

, divided 


idia as follows 


Assam 

Bengal 

Southern India 
Northern India . 
Bihar and Orissa 
Burma . . , 


placed an embargo on tiiese re-exports, but as 
it wag proved that HolJand could supply Gcr- 
jLbs. , niany vlth any quantity of tea from Java the 
245,385,920 j embargo was withdrawn. 


89,626,057 

31,610,367 

4.875.583 

293,207 

145,534 


Tota 

Exports. 


371,836,668 


Tiie following were the exports of Indian tea 


y sea in 1916-16 : 

United Kingdom . . 
Russia 

Other European Countries 
Egypt 

Blsewhete in Africa 


I7«8. A. 

u 


Lbs. 
250,290,291 
36,590,118 
231,690 
994,973 
1,865,160 
8,842,185 
3,442,968 


Features of the Trade. 

The most striking features of the trade In 
1915-16 are the following, Tlie siMsclal feature 
of 1914, namely, a large outtuni coupled with 
high prices, also charact.i‘rl8ed 1916. 'J’he total 
exports by sea and land improved by nearly 88 
million rounds or nearly 12.6 per cent, as 
compared witli 1914-15. Shipments to the 
^ United Kingdom, to wiUch over 73 per cent. 
! of the exports of tea is directed, increased by 
1 12,986.000 lbs., or 5.5 per cent. Russia, which 
I IS the second best customer of India tea in 
I Europe, took 14 million pounds more than in 
1 1914-15- -a remarkable recovery. On the other 
Iiand, exports to France and Italy decreased by 

378.000 lbs. and 67,000 lbs. respectively, not to 
speak of countries to which export was prohi- 
bited. The total exports to Europe, exemding 
the United Kingdom, showed a net Increase oi 

16.269.000 lbs. as compared with the year 
1914-15. Owing to the lateness of the crop 
and freiilit diflknUties, much tea remained foe 
sblpom at the rtPae ^ the year. 



QUANTITY OF EXPORTS. 


The following tabl** sho>r8 tlie qu^mtity of Tc* exported by sea and land to Foreign 
OoUntriee from India, Ceylon, and China, in the years 1896*97 to 1015-16, with variati^ 
'fn lndexjiumocrs, taking the figure of 1896*97 as 100 : — 


1896*97 

1897*98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1908- 04 
1904-05 
1005-06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 
1908 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 
1013*14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 


I 

! 

Cf‘ylon ♦ I 


lbs. 

110,096,194 [100] 
114,460,318 [104] 
122,305,518 [111] 
129,661,908 [118] 
149,264,603 [130] 
144,276,608 [131] 
150,829,707 [137] 
149,227,236 [135] 
167,929,333 [143] 
171,266,703 [156] 
171,668,110 [156] 
181,126,298 [164] 
181,436,718 [166] 
189,686.924 [172] 
186,926,117 [170] 
184,720,634 [168] 
186,632,380 [169] 
197,419,430 [179] 
191,838,946 [174] 
214,900,383 [196] 


India. 


lbs. 

150,421,245 

152,344,905 

158,539,488 

177,163,999 

192,800,658 

182,504,356 

183,710,981 

209,652,150 

214,300,326 

216,770,306 

236,000,328 

228,187,826 

236,080,126 

260,521,064 

256,438,614 

263,616,774 

281,816,320 

291,716,041 

;102,666,697 

340,433,163 


[ 100 ] 

UOl] 

[105] 

[118] 

[128] 

[ 121 ] 

[ 122 ] 

[139] 

[142] 

[144] 

[167] 

[151] 

[166] 

[167] 

[170] 

[175] 

[187] 

[l94J 

201 ] 

[226] 


China t 


Black and green. 


Brick, tablet dk dust. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


101.538.933 [100] 

137,097,600 [85] 

147.967.200 [92] 

163,669,067 [96] 

144.270.933 [90] 

110.390.000 [74] 

128.226.933 [79] 

140,607,867 [88] 

132,366,033 [83] 

112,152,533 [69] 

108,864,634 [67] 

130,022,266 [80] 

129.265.733 [80] 

120,174,800 [74] 

123.947.734 [77] 

137.788.933 [86] 

127,826;800 [79] 

103.038.000 [64] 

114.689.200 [71] 

143.662.000 [89] 


78,567,333 [100] 
75,781,807 [98] 

68.017.067 [87] 

71.205.067 [91] 

62.190.667 [66] 

42,740,683 [54] 

78,512,400 [100] 

83.813.600 [107] 

61.493.733 [78J 

70,784,267 [91] 

79,506,133 [101] 

84.940.000 [108] 

80.885.733 [103] 

79.617.000 [101] 

84,168,943 [107] 
57,251,467 [73] 

69,733,200 [89] 

70.061.600 [89] 

84.307.733 [107] 

93.776.667 [119] 


The following statement illustrates the variations in prices of the Ihrce principal grades 
of tea sold at llie auction sales In Calcutta in 1888 and tlio six years ending 1915, the 
average price of 1901 to 1010 being taken as 100 in each case. The figures represent the average 
of the prices per pound of tea from all districts at each sale : — 


Year. 

Broken Pekoe. 

Pekoe. 

Pekoe Soueliong. 

A\eragc for 
all description. 


Price. 

Vari- 

ation. 

Price. 

Varia- 

tion. 

Pm 

'■1 

Varia- 
tion . 

Price, j 

Varia- 

tion. 


As. 

P. 


As. 

P. 


As. 

P- 


As. 

I 

p. , 


1888 

10 

3 

155 

8 

1 

137 

0 

3 

123 

8 

8 ; 

124 

1910 

7 

3 

110 

7 

0 

119 

6 

4 

11:5 

7 

10 

112 

1011 

7 

0 

117 

7 

7 

129 

6 

0 

133 

7 

11 

113 

1012 

< 

5 

112 

6 

11 

114 

5 

9 

113 

7 

8 

110 

1913 

8 

1 

122 

7 

5 

126 

6 

10 

135 ^ 

8 

'2 

117 

1914 

7 

10 

119 ! 

7 

8 

130 

6 

11 

136 

8 

3 

118 

1915 

9 

i 

1 

138 

8 

6 

144 

7 

10 

154 

0 

5 

135 


• The figures for years prtivious t^ 1005*06 ndate to 
littpOSBlble to procure complete datalor tlic ottivial 
t For calendar year. 


[lie calendar year ui* it Ini', been foujid 


The following table slmwa the qtiauUtyof Indian tea, giccn and black, available for cor* 
^ — 4.^ In India during the Fears 1909*10 to 1916*16:— u uir lor cor 


Year. 

19U-13 


Lbs. 

13,477,297 

14,224,808 

15,294,472 

10,80M60 


Year. Lbs. 

1913-14 .. ’ .. 22,707,000 

1014-15 . .. 19,290,819 

W16-16 41,3U*900 


Co§e4, 


Ca^UI and Labour. 

The number of persons employed in the in* 
dustry in 1915 is returned at 608,105 perma- 
nently employed, and 60,220 temporarily 
employed. Compared with the returns of the 
previous year, there is an Increase of 20,207 
permanent employes and of 1,618 in the number 
of temporary hands. The capital of Joint stock 
companies engaged in the production of tea 
amounted to over Rs. 81 crores or about 
120 *7 millions, viz . — 

Bs. 

Companies registered in India . . 4,58,69,333 
Companies registered in the 
United Kingdom (£17,670,760) 26.50.61,400 
The Govcnimcnt of India's report on tlie 
production of tea in India in 1915, which con 
tains the latest available official returns, states 
tixatoflll companies registered in Indi^ whidx 
liavc an aggregate paid-up capital of Bs. 3,26 
lakhs, 89 declared dividends for 1914, amounting 
to 16*3 percent, on the aggregate capital of 
Bs. 2,71 lakhs ; 98 companies have up to now 
declared dividends for 1915, amounting to 
261 per cent, on their aggregate capital of 
Bs. 2,96 lakhs. The value tx r Bs. 181 of joint 
stock capital as calculatea on the prices of 
the shares of 95 companies quoted In the Cal- 
cutta share market was Bs. 181 in March 1915, 
and of 104 companies was Bs. 216‘4 in Marclk 
1916. Similar details are available regarding 68 
oompanies registered in the United Kingdom 
with sterling capital of £10’ 4 millions (Rs. 15,66 
lakhs). The total dividends declared in 1914 
by 66 oompanies out of them with an aggregate 
capita] of £10*4 millions (about Bs. 36.fO 
lakhs) amounted to 13* 8 per cent. In 1916 the 
dividends so far declared by 36 companies 
come to 14 i)er cent, on their aggregate capital 
of about £7* 6 millions (Ks, 11,25 lakhs). Messrs. 
Barry and Co. of (Calcutta Issued In June 1916 
a summary of the audited accounts for the 
past year of 107 joint stock tea oompanies 
inoorporated in Calcutta, representing a total 
paid-up capital of Rs. 8,22,46,490. It shows a 
surplus on the year’s worWng, exclusive of 
commission on profits and debenture interest, i 
of Rh. 1,27,00,000, the average profit being 89’ 4 
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per cent, on the capital involved. Out of 
above sum dividends have been paid repcesmi* 
ing an average return to shareholders of 26* 4 
per cent. 

The prospects of the tea industry eontinue 
bright in spite of the enhancement of the 
customs duty in the United Kingdom and of 
the imposition of an export duty In India.' The 
forced restriction of intoxicants In all allied 
countries has an appreciated influence on tea 
consumption. Tea is also hj^y appreciated 
by the troops, and as a good article has been 
supplied to them the influence on their various 
peoples can scarcely fail to be permanent. It 
ts feared that frel^t is likely to have more 
bearing than ever on the course of prices this 
season. Tonnage is scarce, and imtli the ces- 
sation of hogtilitles must be increasingly go. 
Nevertheless, exports of Indian tea by sea from 
British India in the four months (April to July) 
of 1916, the latest period fOr which returns 
have at the time of writing been compiled, are 
37 per cent, hlfffier than in the cinrrespemding 
period of 1 91 5. This increase may not, however, 
be duo to a larger crop, but to tlio surplus of 
the previous year’s teas. 

Java has lately become a formidable competi- 
tor in the world’s tea markets, since she Is not 
only increasing her production of tea but im- 
jM-oving Its quality, and her methods of pta- 
ductiou are now forcing attention to the 
exbmt of being held up for imitation. It Is 
also feared in some quarte rs that Russia, which, 
owing to the abolition of vodka, hag recently 
had to pay subgtantial sums for tea, may very 
w'ell desire to cultivate her own tea inaugtry, 
especially as ttie country containg suitable 
cliiuate and soil. 

Althougii the results of the CaleutU ulo of 
the 1915-16 season up to the end of July 1916 
did not compare very favourably with those 
of the corresponding period of the previous 
season, a glance at the result of the sales of the 
corresponding period of 1914, i.f., preceding the 
outbreak of war, proves reassuring. The 
average price reall^d in the present year bag 
been 8 ajinag 1 1 pies, as against an a erage of 
7 annas 11 pies In the corresponding period of 
1914. 


Coffee. 


The history of the introduction of coffee 
nto India is very obscure. Moet writers agree 
that it was broufffit to Mysore some two cen- 
turies ago by a Mabommedau pilgrim named 
BalM Budan, who, on his return from Mecca, 
iMTOught seven seeds with him. This tradition 
Is so univfuwally bdleved in by the inhabitants 
of the greater part of South India, that there 
seems every chance of Its being founded on 
faet. About the beginning of the 19th oentnry 
there Is no doubt coffee had found Its way to 
India, and in 1828 a oharter was granted to 
Ftet Otoater, near Calout^ authoilifng it to 
bflfeone a ootton mill, a coffee idantation and 
a fmn dIrtIBery. dome of the ooffee trees 
aiimtedinfidflbiMiit or liMt 
|ohe%BI attve, iB Oboot Che aante tliM Mm 
WM saoeeasMiy grown la the Botaale Oaidm 


Calcutta; but the ndustry of ooffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plaint 
of India but migrated to the hlUs of South 
India, in Mysore more especially, and thua 
into the very region where tradition afflrms 
It bad been introduced two centuries previously* 
The first systematic plantation waa appar« 
entlv Mr. Otmnou’s near Ohikmuglnr. This wss 
estaolished in 1880. It is supposed, bowev<^ that 
Major Bevan may have actually grown eoflM on 
theWynad at aafahUy earlier date and that Mr* 
Cookbnm'a Bbevaroy plan tatlon bears the same 
dateasMr.Oaimon's. In 1840 Mr. Qlsssoo Isrm* 


dhaiwitioii Miiet 1896r 
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Oils and Oil Cakes. 


Die foUowliig table fihows the area, In acres, 
under coffee in the different Provinces and 
States 


Provinces and 
States. 

1911-12 

1912-18 

1913-14 

Madras 

Bombay . . 

Upper Bunna 

61,127 

72 

60 

49,287 

61 

60 

43,522 

51 

70 

Lower Burma 
Assam 

Coorg 

3 

1 

' 4.3,313 

4 

1 

42,510 

4 

i 42*076 

My««ore 

Cochin 

Travanroiv 

107,058 

2.725 

10,457 

105,875 

8,218 

10,393 

107,4.52 

2,509 

7,993 

Total 

214,816 

210,899 

203,077 


It is reported that in some of the coffee- 
growing districts coffee is giving way to tea, 
or, where the altitude is not prohibitive, to 
rubber. The advent of large Bupplles of cheap 
Brasilian coffees in the markets of Europe has. 
by bringing down prices, no doubt injured 
the coffee industry of India very seriously; 


but the following figures of export trade diow 
no marked change in the position since 1902 


1902-03 

Cwte, 

269.165 

1908-04 

201,264 

1904-05 

829,647 

1905-06 

800,182 

1906-07 ... .. 

228,094 

1907-08 

244,284 

1908-09 

302,022 

1909-10 

232,645 

1910-11 

272,249 

1911-12 

241,085 

1912-13 

267,000 

1913-14 

260,000 

1914-15 

200,000 


The exports to the ITultcd Kingdom have 
In the last few years fallen off considerably, 
there has been a great diminution In the trade 
with France, but exports to otlier Continental 
countries have shown some increase. No esti- 
mate of Uie quantity of coffee consumed In 
India can be given. 'Ihe total expoit In 19J5-10 
was 177,000 cw’ts. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


Tlie value of nou-essciitial oil seeds exported 
from India in 1915-10 w’as 099,963 tons valued 
at Ils 10,12 lakhs, a decrease of 882,078 tons 
and ]^. 15,55 lakhs eon)i)ared with the previous 
year. A pamphlet on the subject recently 
published by the ComnK'rrlal Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both <‘conotulcally and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds Instead of manufacturing the oils oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
tl»e manufacturers* profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, ns ciittle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An Immense quantity 
of oil Is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in tills country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses M'orked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and Bujinly most of the local 
demand for oil There lias also been a great 
inoroase in recent years In the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
In the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 

f oll. In spite of all this there haa been a per- 
tiblo diminution in the export of oil from 
la, particularly of coconnut oil and linseed 
and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
uflUrh it particularly marked in the case of 
oemra and groundnuts. The situation creatt'd by 
the War has natnrally led too much discussion 
of the poialbiUty of developing on a Urge scale 
the exittlng oil>inllling industry in India. 

'I^ere are three diffioulUes with which any 
.Mpotai to develop In India an oU-milUnk 
Tndvitry oo a great scale in faced. la the flm 


place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries whicli encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake iii Europe than 
in India and the freight oii oil seed.s is less than 
the freight on cake. Tlilrdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While this lias been 
tlie position in the European markets, Indian 
made oll.s, other than cocoauut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oii 
cokes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than In India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siders that It contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no Justification in fa**! since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a bettar food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake at food. A consider* 
able amount of demonstratlim work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of Gov* 
emment In order to renovt the cttltlv»tor*s 
prcjodlces and there Is said now to be an tn* 
creasing demand for most oltsiei of mm ooks. 




The Forests. 
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The necessity of protecting the vast forest 
areas In India and Burma was first recognised 
In the Madras Presidency nearly a century ago, 
when steps were taken to protect dn a limited 
scale the more valuable areas in the Anamalis, 
while in December 1886 Doctor Cleghom was 
appointed the first Conservator of Forests in 
that Presidency. It was not, however, until 
1856 that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
policy with the object of affording more wide- 
bpread protection to the vast areas of valuable 
forest in British India. The action taken by 
the Supreme Government came none too soon, 
for already In many localities the wanton hack- 
ing by the local population and even more so 
by timber contractors, had reduced the forests 
to a state from which they could not be ex- 
pected to recover for many years, even under 
the strictest protection. 

Recruitment of the Staff. 

In order to introduce a system of conservative 
management on scientific lines it was of first 
imj^nanre to collect a staff of trained foresters, 
and as no forest training college existed at that 
period in England, the (Jovernmeut of India, 
as a commencement, enlisted the services of 
three German Forest Officers. The first of 
these to come to India was the late Sir Dotrlch 
Brandis, K.C.I.E., f.r.s and it was to Ids extra- 
ordinary energy and abilities that a sound 
foundation was originally laid to the scientific 
management of the Slate forests. Soon after 
his arrival in India, the staff was materially 
strengthened by the recruitment of officers 
from the Indian Array, In 1809 the first batch 
of technically-trained English forest officers 
oined tiie service, having received their train- 
ng either in Germany or France, and this 
system of continental trainmg remained In 
force until 1876, after which the training was 
carried on entirely at the National Forest 
school of Nancy. The first batch of Coopers 
Hill trained foresters arrived in India In 1887 
and the last in 1907, afUjr whicli date the train- 
ing took place at Oxford University, and later 
also at the Universities »)f Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh and Dublin. In this way the Govern- 
ment of India have been able to colksct by 
degrees a highly trained staff of men to carry ; 
on the administration of their State forests, j 
The total strength of the Imperial Establish- ! 
mont at the present time is 2:>7, of wliom 29 > 
are administrative officers and 219 Executive . 
officers, among the latter are included In- 
structors and Eeaearch Officers who arc employ- 
ed at the Forest Research Institute, Debra Dun. ; 

In order to keep pace with the recruitment ' 
of the superior staff, a Forest School was opened 
iu 1878 at Debra Dun for the training of Forest 
Rangers. Recently this School has been con- ! 
vert^ into a College and the instruction ex- | 
tended to include a course for training men for 1 
the Provlnctal Services. Besides the Forest , 
C^lege at Debra two now Rangers* Schools | 
have been established, one at Pyinmana iu 
Banna and the other at Coimbatore in Madras. 
Bettdea thla nearly every Provlnoe baa estab- 
Hibed a loonl Forest Bcbool for the training | 
of tbe lower e«dK>zdlnate eetabUebment, i 


Area of State Forests. 

The forests belonging to the State covered 
in 1914-16, 249,867 square miles, or roughly 
one-fourth of the whole of India and 
Burma. Of this 97,580 square miles 
are Reserved Forests, 1 0,406 square miles Pro- 
tected Forests and 141,882 square miles Un* 
classed forests, by far the greater portion of 
the latter class occurring in Burma. The die* 
tribution of these areas is by no means unifeum, 
the majority being found iu Burma, Assam, 
Northern Bengal and along the foot of ana 
extending Into the Himalayas from the Nepal 
frontier westward through the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab. In the Gangetic valley, 
In the plains of the Punjab, in Sind and Raj- 
putana few forests occur except along the rivers^ 
nor does one come across large wo^ed tracts 
until one enters the Central Provinces and the 
Godavari catchment area From there south- 
ward in the Satpuras and throughout the North 
and South Deccan there exist well distributed 
areas of forests, tlmugh generally not in large 
blocks, while on the Western Ghats, In the 
!Nilgiris and Anamalis, are found some Of the 
finest teak forests of India proper. The East 
Coast of India Is fairly well stocKed with forest 
growth, especially In the Godavari basin, to 
the west of Cuttack and Pur! and again In the 
I Sundarbans, while the Andaman Isles are 
densely wooded. 

Revenue. Expenditure and Outturn. 

The gross Revenue from State forests in 
1914-16 amounted to Rs. 2,80,82,953, while the 
expenditure stood at Bs. 1,80.83,185, giving a 
net revenue of Rs. 1.09,49,708, The toial out- 
turn of timber and fuel in that year amounted 
to 270 million cubic feet, out of which 22,71,655 
cubic feet of fuel and 9,78,430 cubic feet of 
timber were given free or at reduced rates. 
The bamboos removed were valued at 11 lakhs 
of rupees, wliilc the total revenue derived 
from Minor Products was 107 lakhs of rupees. 

From the above figures It will bo readily 
imderstood that not only Is the revenue reallsoil 
by the State considerable but that the hand- 
ling of such largo amounts of Forest Produce 
requires a competent staff of officers. 

Management. 

The system under which the State forests 
arc managed varies in different Provinces. 
In all cas^-s, however, the aim of the Forest 
Department ha.s been to introduce Woricing 
Plans for their forests, based on Eoropeaii 
systems of management. The system pMWt 
usually adopted in India, especially for work- 
ing the valuable teak and forests, la ^e 
Selection System. In other words maintain!^ 
an equal distribution of all age classes thron^- 
out the forest. In a few cases such as in deow 
and other coniferous forests and also in a fervr 
tnstances in lAl fOresta, the Uniform Method 
or a system by which trees of more or icM 
uniform age are grouped togeUier has been 
applied, and this method of mere intefiic 
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mmuMement nuiy come into more gweral use tn { 
the ratnre, at a greater number of trained 
ofteen become available. In manv oaset, ' 
owing to the destruction of the forests in the 
past, It has only been possible to prescribe 
improTenient FcUing, though in time a more ! 
rmlar system of working will be introduced. 
I^e forests which are destined to supply small 
bt^ding timber and fuel to the local popula- 
tton are generally worked by either the C3op* i 
|doe with Standard or Pure Ck>ppice methods, j 
according to the state and composition of the j 
forest, ^ile certain areas have boon put aside 
(or the formation of Fuel and Fodder Reserves 
or as grazing areas. 

Forest Surveys. 

Tlie preparations of maps for the State 
Forests is undertaken by the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey Department. The area for 
which detailed surveys have been prepared 
was roughly 80,902 square miles in 1911-12, 
to which figure yearly additions are being made. 
As soon as possible after the compilation of 
detailed maps. Working Plans arc prepared 
for the forest, and up to 1914-15 about 62,8o7 
square miles of Forests liave been dealt with. 

Method of Extraction. 


Once the forests have been organized and| 
plans of working prepared by an officer put 
pn special duty for the piirposc, it remains for 
the executive officers to arrange for tiie ex- 
ploitation of the trees, according to the pro- 
visions of the sanctioned plans. This work 
Is carried out in various ways in different loca- 
lities. Sometimes it is done departmcntally, 
as for Instance in certain divisions on tlie West 
^ost and also In three or four of the western 
Pegu Yoma divisions, in Burma. This svgtoni 
whioh had to be adopted by the Department 
when work was first commenced and con- 
tractors could not bo obtained, has now gono- 
nUly been replaced by a system of giving leases 
to work the forests or by selling the annual 
coupes standing to contractors. In the case 
of the valuable teak forests of Bmina the 
system of granting leases for a period of from 
to to 20 years lias generally been adopted and 
has been found to work satisfactorily, the 
teece for felling being marked by the Forest 
Department. In other provinces this system 
has boon adopted on a more restricted scale, 
and In India proper the custom of holding 
annual sales and selling the trees standing has 
been found more convenient and profitable. 
The right to collect Minor Produce is generally 
put up for auction, which gives the highest 
Didder the right to collect tlie produce from 
the forest for a given period, generally one 
year. In order to meet the requlremonts of 
the local population a system of issuing per- 
mits Is in force, the permit being Issued free 
to right or privilege holders and on payment 
of a low fee to other persons. This enables 
agriculturists to obtain their requirements j 
as to fuel, buildhig timber and grass, eto., with- j 
out delay and without liavlug to pay enhanced 
rates to a middleman. The right to gradng 
it dealt with in the same way. j 

a vast 

number of trees and woody plants, In fisot a 
far greater number Hum is generally realised 


by the publlo. For Instance the number o 
tree species is about 2,500, while the nuoiber 
of woody shrubs and climbers is not far Aort 
of that total. Of all Indian species of tln^ 
teak stands first, both In quality and as to the 
amount annually exported from the State 
forests. Biil comes next in importance and ts 
obtained in the greatest quantities from the 
United Provinces and Nepal, while a very 
considerable amount is also available from 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, Assam and 
the Feudatory States of Orissa. Of other 
species of nearly ooual importance is deodar, 
the timber of which is extensively used in 
construction and as railway sleepers; sandal- 
wood, sissoo and black wood, the last two 
timbers being highly prized for building pur- 
poses and furniture making ; the sundri-wood 
I of the Sundarbans and Basseln, used In boat 
land carriage building; Andaman and Burman 
jPadauk, usr d for the construction of gun car- 
riages, furniture and railway carriages ; the 
Pyhikado of Burma, used in building and 
one of the first sleeper woods in the world; 
the Red Sandars of Madras, babul, the In or 
eng wood of Burma, all used for building and 
for a variety of other purposes and Khalr from 
which “ Cutch " is obtained. A great variety 
of otiier useful timbers could be mentioned of 
nearly equal importance to the above, which 
go to supply the requirements of the enormous 
population of the Indian Empire. 

Minor Forest Products. 

Turning now to Minor Forest Products, the 
most important come under the main heads, 
fibres, and flosses, grasses, distillation products, 
oil seeds, tan and dyes, gums and resins, 
rubber, drugs and spices, edible products, 
bamboos, canes, and animal and miscellaneous 
products. The number is very largo, while 
some of them are of considerable economic 
importance, so much so that they realized over 
107 lakhs of rupees in 1913-14. It is not pos- 
sible to do more tlian to mention one or two 
of the most important of these commodities, 
as for instance myrabolams for tanning. Cuteh 
is of even greater importance, being pro- 
duced cliiefly in Burma and the United Pro- 
vhices though also prepared on a more limited 
scale clsewlioro. Another equally well known 
product Is lac, produced chiefly in Sind and the 
Central Provinces which besides being used lo- 
cally, is annually exported In the form of shellac. 
Of other Minor Fort'st Products which d^rve 
mention are rosha and lemon oils ; gum kino, 
babul gum, gurjan oil, thitsi damar and rubber, 
which arc classed as exuded products; sabaf 

g rass for papermaking and munj grass for 
bre and t hatching ; mohwa seed yielding a 
I valuable oil, sandal and agar wood oil and the 
I essential oils obtahied from them ; simul floss 
used fur stuffing pillows ; kameila powder 
and lac dye used for dyeing ; podophyllum 
resin, cassia bark, cardamoms, pep^r and 
stTychniiie, come under the head of drugs and 
spices ; and a variety of other products often 
of considerable local values. 

From what has been said above It wiU be 
seen that the Minor Products obtained from 
the Indian forests play by no msaas a maU 
part in the economy and commerce of the 
country. 
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RUBBER CULTIVATION. 


The most important rubber-yielding tree 
found growing naturally in the Foreets of India 
la Ficut elattica, a very large tree of the outer 
Himalayas from Kepal eastwards, in Assam, the 
Khasia Bills and Upper Burma. It has also 
been cultivated In Assam In the Charduar 
plantation In the Tczpur Sub-Division, as also 
in the Kulsl plantation of the Gauhati Sub- 
Division In the Kamnip Division. There are 
also a number of other rubber-yielding trees 
found in the Indian and Bnrman forests from 
which rubber can be collected on terms quoted 
by Government. Attempts have been made 
to cultivate Para, Ceara and Castilloa in various 
parts of India and Burma. In India proper the 
chief attempts were made on the west coast, 
about 180 acres being planted from 1008 onward 
at Gorsoppa. Similar attempts Imve been 
made In Madras : but at present Para rubber 
is being growT) as a commercial product rather 
in Burma than the rest of India. 

The production of rubber in India is 
confined to Assam, Burma, and the Madras 
Presidency 

Acres. No. of trees. 

Assam 4,081 137,430 

Madras 12,022 1,030,476 

Burma 20,544 4,911,300 

Total .. 40,247 0,685,305 

The yield of Assam plantations Is relatively 
small, and the number of trees to the acre is 
much less than in Madras and Burma. Tlio 
outturn of Madras in 1013 was more than 


double that of Burma, where most of the trees 
being less than six years old are not yet 
ductjve. All planting Is stump planting a^ut 
0 to 12 months old. The trees can be tapped in 
four years from the date of planting, ihc 
average yield in Burma from 4 to 6 years old 
trees is IJ to 3 lbs. per tree per year. The 
capital invested is from £22 to £26 per acre. 
The average cost of production is about l8. 
6d. to Is low. per lb. 

There has been a steady development in the 
exports of rubber from India. The ex- 
ports increased from 28,204 ewts., vauled at 
Bs. 79 lalvhs, in 1918-14 to 32,826 cwfs., valued 
at Rs 93;^ lakh.s, in the year 3914-35 and to 
47,000 ewts., valued at Bs. 126J lakhs in 1915*10. 
India, including Buima and the Mergol, has 
increased its plantations from 40,000 acres in 
3933 — the year for which statistics are given 
above — to 65,000 acres In 1914. 

The Commissioner of Settlements and Land 
Records, Buima, gives the following rough cstb 
mates or future production — 


1915 1,500,000 lbs. 

1010 1,800.000 „ 

1017 3,000,000 „ 


BlBUOQRAPHY. — For fuller details see “Dic- 
tionary of the F.conomic Products of India '* 
and tlio abridged edition of tlu* same published 
in 1908 under the title 1' The Commercial pro- 
ducts of India” by Sir George Watts; and the 
‘‘Commercial Guide to the Forest Economic 
Products of India ” by B. 8. Pearson, pub- 
linhed bv the (Josnunc iit Caloutta, 

1912. 


MATCH FACTORIES. 

Tlie total imports of matches into British India in 1915-10 vvre over 18 million 
gross, valued at approximately Bs. 1,. 38 lakhs or £922,000. The development of the trade In 
recent years is of more than ordinary interest, and the figures In the following table speak 
for themselves . — 


Twelve months, April to >rareh. 



1913. 1 

1914. 

1916. 

1910. 

.Japan .. •• .. 3,000 gross boxes.. , 

7,299 

7,287 

10,478 

16,278 

Sweden ,, ,, : 

4,220 

8,635 

2,877 

2,321 

Norway ,, ,, 

1,419 

865 

049 

644 

Austria-Hungary .. ,, ,, .. 1 

3,164 

1.377 

615 


Belgium „ 1 

347 

307 

3 72 

33 

Germany ,, 

Straits Settlements (chiefly of 

351 : 

189 

96 

7 

.Japanese njanufaotu re) ,, 

248 i 

80 

166 

90 

Other countries .. .. „ , ^ 

81 i 

148 

162 

26 

Total . . 1 

1 

15,125 j 

13,894 

16,416 

18,805 


In normal years matches are also Imported (kadam), Sarooc^phalus cordatiu, Spondiag 

from Austria-Hungary, Germany and Belgium. mangiUra (aiuTA), and Engelhaimia $picata 
In the opinion of the Forest experts at Dehra | (palash). These woods are not the b«st for the 
Dun there is an abundance of raw material in ! purpose, but are those most easily procurable, 
this country for match manufacture. 1 There are other kinds of white wood, such os 

Indian timbers for matches. — In an article 1 poplar, pine, willow, and alder, in abundant 
on the Indian match industry which appeared quantities, but they are difficult to extract and 
In the Indian AgrieuUuriH the woods of the transport and are therefore costly. 
foUowing species are said to be employed in { The attempts to manufacture matches in 
Burma for match stfilnts : Bombax inti^, B, j India have not hitherto been attended wiHi 
mMar^um (slmul), AntkoetipMud Codomba i great sucoeis, but regently two wtil-equipped 
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This indtt'^try before the war did not make 
the headway in India that liacl been anticipated, 
there hint; only 11 milh at work now with an 
n»ithori=:ed capita! of Ks. 49J laklis, from which 
the output in 1915 was r>0,‘101 tons valued at 
Ka. 90 lakhs. 

In India the effects of the war were 
immediately felt in the rise in the price of wood- 
pulp, which is used in considerable quantities by 
mills. The high cost of imported woodpiilp and 
the increasing price paid for raw materials such 
as baib grass, the cost of transporting the raw 
material to the mills, and the tt'iniwrarily high 
cost of chemicals are the chief obstacU'S to the 
development of the lotml industry. The posi- 
tion may bo greatly improved when the new 
ROurcoR of raw mahwials are cxi)loitcd and tlie 
products made readily avallal)le. 'Jlic total 
consumption of paper in India is at present 
e«.tlraated at about 80,000 tons p(‘r annum, of 
which over fi0,000 tons are manufaetured in 
India, and the balane*' (chiefly high class station- 
ery) is iniijortcd, 'I'la^ war has been of great 
Advantage to Indian luip'r mills us it has tv- 
Rultcdin cuitalllng the eoinp tltion from abroad, 
and Indian mills have aeeoixlingly been able, 
with the deer('«sed supply lor coimu nipt Ion, 
to raise their prices. 

The total imports of pap r, pasteboanl, 
and stationery in 1915-10 wen' valued at 
Rs. 2,01 lakhs, an inenase of 0 ptw cent, over 
tho previous year. Of the lmp>i’ts papr 
accounted for Its. 1,95 lakhs, an iiicnase of 
8 per cent. ps\stohoanl lls. 9 laklis, an ineivase 
of 20 per cent, and statioiu'O Us. 57 lakhs, 
or an Increaso of 9 jx'r cent. 

There arc five large paper mills in the country 
working on up-to-date VVostorn lines, nr., at 
Titagarn, Kankinara and llaniganj In Bengal, 
tha Upper India Coupt r Mills at Lucknow and 
the Reay Mill at Poona. There are also two 
Mmallor mills at Boinbuy and 8urnt which make 
ohly country paper, and there arc one or two 
other ralllR which recently wore not working, 
Tho five large mills have a large Ooveni- 
ipcot connecUon. as tho greater part of Oov- 
emmont orders for paper is plaoi'd in India. 


stock which made a quality of paper superior 
to esparto grass and at a considerably less 
cost. It was at that time estimated that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1905 Mr. R. W. Slndall was 
Invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
\iew of enquiring Into the possibility of manu- 
facturing paper pulp. His r^ort on the subject 
j appeared In March 1906. He made numerous 
I experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which further enquiry 
should bo made. Subsequently Mr. W. ^Jtt, 
a pulp expert, was eh|:age<r kt thdTorest Res- 
earch Institute in 60nduotfhg tMs on the 
treatment of bambooSTjy thk'soda &hd sulphate 
processes, tho treatment of bamboo before 
boiling, with remarks On the utilisation of nodes 
and Internodes. His results were embodied 
In the “Report on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp," published 
in 1911. Mr. R. S. Pearson of the Forest 
I Service, Dehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made tliroughout India published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo for tho 
manufacture of Paper-pulp. Tlic yield per 
acre from bamboo is larger tlian that of grasses 
usually used for paper. Tho cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to yield a product 
! cheaper than imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbleached sabal grass pulp. In 
I 1915 Mr. Dhruva Humanas published a pamph- 
let, Deiidrocalaraus Btrlctus Bamboo of tho 
Dangs, as th{‘ result of investigations carried on 
in Bansda State. 

The leading Indian paper grass for the 
last thirty years has been tlio 'bnaib, bhabar, 
or sabal grass of Northern India. It is a peren- 
nial grass identifut in drier tracts from Choia 
Nagpur and Itajmahal to Nepal and Garhwal, 
Tho Calcutta rnlHs draw their supplies from 
SahlbganJ, Chota Nagpur and Wic Nepal Terai. 
Tho quantity annually exported from Sahib* 

• ganj is between three to four lakhs of maunds. 

• The cutting in these districts is said to oomraenco 
I In October when the plants arc six or seven 

• ! feet high. Sabal grass yields from 3G.6 to 

45.5 per cent, of bleached cellulose. 


The existence of the local industry depends Imported materials.— Paper-makluit mate* 

chiefly on the aiipply of Sahal grass which on rials, mostly woodpulp, are imported to a 
aooount of uniavourablo seasons sometimes great extent from tlie United Kingdom, Austria. 
^oHIs short crops, It Is of great importance, Hungary. Sweden, and Germany. Of ohemleaU 
Ihsrefore, to look for materials affording a tlie bleaching material, caustic soda, and snlphui 
coostaat outturn, and various reports have or "ulphurjc acid aw import^ chiefly from the 
bpeii puMlsbtki on tho available paper-making United Kingdoim is already 

mateflaii. CHmsIderaWo attention has been loured by the Forest Departo^t la ^ United 
devoted to since 1875 when it waa Ftovinces, from ^e lesk obtalMd by tapplnf 

found that thllM3aiit--of which there are four Pine trees in the Himaltyaa and the pro 

chief varieties liiTndla--vlelded a fibrous napcr dwet Is taken by the paper miffs In India, 



Mines and Minerals. 


Xlic icature wluch stands out most promi* j electricity the demand for metallurgical ♦nd 
nonUy in a survey of the mineral industries chemical products in India has st^dily gn^. 
of India is the fact that until recent years little Before long the stage must be reached at wm<m 
hasH^n done to develop those minerals which the variety and quantity of products requi^t 
are essential to modem metallurgical and chc- but now imported, will satisfy ilie condi^ns 
mical industries, while most striking progress necessary for the local production of thoitt 
has been made in opening out deposits from which can be economically manufactured ottly 
which products are obtained suitable for export, for the supply of groups of industries, 
or for consumption in the country by what may Value of Output.—The total value of W 
conveniently be called direct processes. In chief minerals for which returns of productlCtti 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast are available for the years 1914 and 1915 Was 
to the India of a century ago. The European as follows 

chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- — 

phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 

distribution by the spreading network of rail - 1 

ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 

remote localities, the once flourishing native - « « . 

manufactures of alum, the various alkaline Coal .. .. 3,907,380 3,781,064 

compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, load, Gold . . . . . • 2,318,355 2,369,486 

st-eef and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- Petroleum . . . . . . 958,565 1,-66,803 

port tmde in nitre and borax. Tlio reaction 

against tliat invasion is of recent date. The i Mangancse-oro . . . . 877,284 029,646 

liTgli quality of the native-made iron, the early Salt 483,289 600,264 

anticipation of the processes now employed In Mica 237,310 383,047 

Eorope for the manufacture of high-class steels, ^ 

and the artistic products in copper and brass Saltnctic .. .. .. 272,402 3/3,801 

gave the country a prominent imsition in tl»e Lead-ore and Lead ..I 202,330 316,182 

ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief Tungston-oro .. .. 178,543 296,772 

source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 

politlcci^ Importance until, less than forty years “ r^oi 

ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe UOal. 

found among his by-products clieapt'r and tlie coni raised in India comes from 

more efioctive compounds for the manufacture i^eii gal— Goad wana eoal-flelds. Outside 

of explobl^efl. Bengal the most important mines arc tliose at 

With the spread of railways, tlic development Singarenl In Hyderabad, but there are a number 
of manufactures connected with Jute, cotton of smaller mines which have been worked at 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of one time or another. 

Of the eight leading Industries only one, namely coal, showed a d» crease In the value of its 
output in 1915, at the same time, although the value of th( outturn has decreased iroro 
£3,907, 380 to £ 3,781,064, the actual quantity produced has increased consldciably and has risen 
from a little under 10 1 million tons in the preceding year to over 17 million tons. This, of 
course, moans that there has been a considerable fall In the price of coal, the direct cause betog 
the scarcity of steamers and the consequent rcstrlvtion ol exports from Calcutta to other 
Indian i»orts 




— 


i Outturn. 
Toils. 

1 

Declared 
value 
per toil. 

LxiiortM. 

Tony. 

Impoits. 

Tons. 




1 

Es. a p. 



1004-05 

1905- 4)0 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 



..! 8,216,706 

. . ' 8,417,739 

9,783,250 
11,147,339 

7 13 2 

7 13 3 

7 15 11 

8 1 7 

594,832 

836,149 

935,350 

727,881 

252,393 

1 79,935 
257,203 
308,348 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 
3911-12 



12,760,635 
11,870,004 
32,047,413 
. . 1 12,715,534 

8 13 6 

8 13 7 

8 10 6 

8 13 0 

571,582 

758,828 

880,601 

873,987 

455,800 

428,635 

334,181 

297,912 

1912-13 

lOia-14 

1914^15 

1915^6 

• * *4 

• 4 » $ 


. . 1 14,706,339 

. . , 16,208,000 

16,464,000 
. . 17,108,932 

10 0 4 

i 0 8 11 

8 14 2 
«» 

881,230 1 
723,041 
577,944 
751,801 

653,694 

669,190 

392.000 

176.000 


Mines ani Minerals. 


Provlnctal prodae 

yeJirs 1914 and 1916. 


Ion of coal during the 


Province. 

1914. 

1915. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Assam 

306,160 

311,296 

Baluchistan . . 

48,234 

43,007 

Bengal 

4,424,657 

4,976,460 

BUuir and Oli^^u 

10, 0(51 ,062 

10,718,156 

Jinrma 

26 

(Vntrul . 

^ 162,006 

1 39,680 

Central Pro Mm . H 

! 2 14,746 

253,118 

llydcrubud 

North-West lionfirr 1 

565,901 

5Ha,824 

Proviiux- . . . . ! 

01 

00 

Jhinjab 

r)i,;o3 

.57,911 

llajjHitnna ( llikiin. i ) . , 

17,211 

17,796 




^ 

Total . ! 

1 

17,103,932 


riH' growth of the 

lufty be loiiKhly 


Coal Mining Industry 

cd lioui the following 


table showing the number of Joint-Stock Coal 
Companies and their total paid-up capital. 

No. Bs. 

1906- 07 66 260 lakhs, 

1907- 08 115 432 „ 

1908- 00 126 668 ,, 

1900-10 128 781 ,, 

1910- 11 129 721 „ 

1911- 12 128 722 „ 

1912- 1.3 139 716 „ 

1913- 14 143 726 „ 

1914- 16 145 744 „ 

The relati VO proportions of the output 

contributed by the JliarJa and the Baniganj 
Holds rospoctlvely wore slightly different in 1916 
to that of recent years, the outputof the Jharia 
field liaving fallen sligiitly In 1915, whereas that 
of Baniganj rose by over I million tons ; th(' 
resiHJctivc i)ercenta gi's of the total output of 
India an regards these two coalfields Were 
Jharia, 63-44, and Kanjganj, 32 07 in 1916 as 
against 66*66 and 30*04 ptw eeut. in the prece- 
ding year. 

Prices. — The considerable Ineiease in the 
output in 1916 combined with tlie lack of sea- 
borne transi)ort resulted in a considerable fall 
ill the pit's mouth value In the clilet producing 
areas, tlie price falling in tin; Bengal fields from 
K8.3-18-10 per ton in 191 4 to lls 3-0-2 in 101 5, 
and in Bihar and Oilssa Irom li>. 3-3-4 to 
Bs. 2-1 5-0. 


IRON ORE. 

Bengal and Hilini juid Oiihha :ih only pro- and Buda Jllllrituat.d obonl 12 nuUs and 8 
Vinces in India in nhieliiiou <»ieih iniiKd lor miles soutli-eusl of M.mhurpni Station, Ikiigaj- 
hinoltlng by Ihijoix-an methods Iron smell- Magpui Builnay. 'J’ln* total quantity of ore 
Ing, however, wa^ at one tliiu' a wjdespr< ad in- in these two de)>osith has hi on estimated to be 
dustry in India and there is haidly a dlsliiet alsmt JO millknis tons The Tata Iron and 
away from tile great alluvial traet s Of tiu* Indus, Steel Company at Sakthi jKi'isesses slightly 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in nlueli ttlug heaps richer and purer ore- IxkIIi .s in (lie Kalpur dl^- 
aro not found 'riu* primiliM* iron smelter finds liiet, supplies of ore are at iiresent drawn from 
no dltfieulty lii obtaining sufllolent hUjijiIks of the depo«»itH In Mamibhanj. I’lu* Oie-de|)Osits 
ore fmm dejioHlts tliat no Imropoan lionmostor have all been found to take the form of rongldy 
would regard as worth his srrious eonsidi 1 at ioii. lentlenlai leatls or liodles of hematite, wltii 
Karly attempts to Introduce riUi-oixan pitMtsses hiuuII pin >iH>rt ions of magnetite, in elOhC asso- 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were elation with granlti on the one hand and graiiu- 
roeordod in 1880 in the Houth Arcot District, lltleroekh on tl»e oilier. 'J’lu so latter liave been 
8inoo that date various other attempts have noted in the field as cliarnoekitcs, the term lie- 
won mode but none proved a success before lug employed, rallicr loosely no doubt, butpio- 
tlmt now In oiM'ratlon near Barakar in Bengal, bably in the mum correct 1\. to eo\cr types of 
ilU) site ot the Barakar Iron-Works was orlgi- pretty widely Narying acidity. In still mon* 
nally chosi'ii on account of the proximity of intimate assoeiatlon wlBi the ores than either 
iwtli coal and oie supplies. 'J’he outcrop of ot the ioi> going wcie found masses of deiiM; 
iron stone shales Ix'tw'een the coal- bearing Bara- quartz rocks, fn quently bunded, and liandi d 
kar and Baniganj stages streteJu’H east and west quartz-iron-ore rucks. 'I’luse last aie of fh<> 
from tlio works, and for many years the clay tyi>es so commonly assoeiubd witJi Indian 
iranstono nodules obtainable from thB form- lroii-on*K, but are here not so prominent as Is 
atlon formed tlie only sniqily of ore used in the usually the case. 

b^t Inruaces. Kecontly magnetite and Ueina- There was a consldcrnhle decline in 1916 in 
obtained from tlic Manbhum and the output of iron-ore whicli fell from a 
mnghbhum district*, and tlie production from little uuder 442,000 tous in 1914 to about 
toe named district has largely replaced the 390,000 In 1016. The amount of pig-iron pro- 
flUppueti of ore hlUicrto obtained near the duced during the year by the Tata Iron and 
IrOn-WOrkB. The Bengal Iron and Sttel Com- Steel Company, Limited, was 164,609 tons and 
pony, Llrttra. have now given up tlie use of by the Bengal Iron and Steel Company, limited, 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 87,286 tons. The former company produced 
kar and Btoiganj and are now obtaining their also 76,856 tons of steeJ inoluding 16,817 tons 
ores exclusively from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- of steel rails, wlilut the latt'r company pro- 
Wmni. The de|iQsits are known as l*aiiRJm Hill dured 26,634 tons of cant iron castings. 
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MANGANESE OBE. 


Tbit industry commenced some twenty 
yenrs ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Vizagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tong In 1900 when the richer deposits 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quant Ity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. India now 
alternates with Russia as the first manganese- 
producing country in the world. The most 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which It yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferromanganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, >vhen the 
total output was 150,100 tons, tlie progress 
of the Industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. In 1905 production 
reached 247,427 tons ; the following year It 
was more than doubled (571,495 tons), and in 
1007 the figures again rose to 002,291 tons. 
In 1909, on account of the fall in prices the out- 
put contracted to 642,675 tons, but it almost 
regained its former position in 1010 when the 
production rose to 800,907 tons. In 1011 
it fell to 670,290 tons. In 1915 the output was 
450.416 tons valued at £929,546. The ore raised 
in tlic Central Provinces Is of a very high grade, 
ranging from 60 to 54 per cent, of the metal, 
and In consequence of its higli quuhty is able 
to pay the heavy tax of freight over 600 miles 
of railway, besides the shipment cliarges to 


Rurope and America, for the whole of the 
ore is exported to be used principally In steel 
manufacture in the United ^^ngdom, Germany 
and the United States. 

Manganese was one of the minerals which wore 
largely affected by the war, the exports being 
reAtricted almost entirely to consignments to 
the United Kingdom, with a comparatively 
small quantity to the United States ; the quan- 
tity exported fell from about 538,000 tong In 
1014 to less than 420,000 tons in 1915. The 
latter figure again is only a little more than lialf 
the quantity exported in the year 1913. This 
naturally resulted in a considerable decrease in 
the production of ore which fell from a Uttlo 
under 683,000 tons in 1914 to a httle over 
450,000 tong, a decrease of 34 per cent. It is 
impossible to estimate accurately the value of 
this outturn since the price of the ore at the 
present time Is purely artificial and depends to 
a great exh^nt on the cost of freight; at the 
prices which have prevailed during the year, the 
value, based on the usual methods of calcula- 
tions, would amount to £929,540, which, how- 
e\er, Is not the true value of the material ex- 
tracted, but Is deduced from the value of only 
so much of the outturn as was actually exported 
during the year. If the conditions which pro- 
valJed during the year 1916 were to continue 
for a considerable period, the abo\e figures 
would no doubt fairly represent the true value 
of the output, but if the stringency In the matter 
of markets and of freights were to bo rolloved, 
the value of the inat<Tlal produced, but not yet 
exported, would naturally bo considerably 
reduced. There are no nuaug therefore of 
estimating more accurately the value of the 
year’s output. 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
In India is derived from the Koiar gold field 
In Mysore. During the lost decade tho produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
1006 when 616,768 ounces were raised, lu 
1906 the quantity won was 505,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
Improvement. The Nizam’s mine at llutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Koiar gold field. Tills mine 
was opened in 1903- The only other mines 
from which gold was raised wore those In the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910, 
the lUDOunt bdng 2,532 ounces, valued at Es. 
1,51,600. Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (%664 ounces) being ob- 
tained In the year 1898. llie Kyanknazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay was lost and the mine closed 


down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
; staitcd on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina. 
, and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 

tho amount steadily increased from year to 
[ year and reached 8,445 ounces In 1909, but 
Icll to 6,972 ounces In 1910 increasing again 
' to 6,390 ounces In 1911 and being In 1913, 
1 only 6,893 ounces. The gold craze, which 
was prevalent In Rangoon a few years ago, 
liiis disappeared as suddenly as It sprang npi 
, The Burma Gold Dredging Company holds a 
t right to dredge for gold In the bed of the Irra- 
I waddy river and notwitlistanding tho obstacles 
! encountered from time to time in tlie shape 
of floods, etc., the company has so for been 
fairly successful in Its operations. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by waslilng. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained In 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus woo is used 
locally for making Jewellery. 
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Quantity ftfid Valuo of Gold produced in India during 1014 and 1915. 



1914. 

1915. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

MVwr and Ormn— 

Ozs. 

£ 

OZB. 

£ 

Singlibhum 

.... 

.... 

460 

1,800 

Bwrma — 





Myitkyina 

3,035-60 

13,005 

8,100*83 

11,913 

Katlia 

12-69 

07 

10*99 

01 

Upper Chindwiii 

45*00 

208 

50*25 

295 

Bhwebo 

10*55 

55 

7*31 

36 

SalWien 


«... 

1*20 

5 

Hyderabad 

2 r ,266 

80,479 

17,869*7 

08,338 

Madras 

19,873 

82,959 

2.3,870 

101,824 

Mysore 

502,365 

2,159,004 

571,199 

2,186,409 

Punjab 1 

249*98 

994 

149*69 

604 

United Proeinn's . . . . . . j 

1 5* 75 

24 

7*37 

31 

'Jutul . j 

007,388*07 

2,338, .355 

010,728 24 

2,309,840 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum found in India In tM’o distinct 
areas — one on tlie east, wlilch includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast. 
Tills belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. 'J’lie otlier area 
is on the west, and includes tlie Punjab and 
Baluchistan tiic same belt of oibbearlug rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and tlic most 
successful oil fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
valley. Yennangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and in 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output Is estimated to have averag<Mi over 
2 mllUon gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
In 1887. The Ycnangyat field yield <*d a very 
Bmall supply of petroleum before 1801, in 
which year drilling was started by tlie Burma 
Oil Company. 8ingu now liolds tlie second 
place among the oil fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1001, and in 1003, 
5 million gallons were obtained. In 1007 and 
1908 tlio production of this field was 43 million 
Quantity and value of Petroleum produced i 


gallons, and after a fall to 81 1 million gallons 
in 1010 it rose to 5GI million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits, but their value, 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from tlie eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab. and about 37,000 gallons from 
Itamri Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 

1911. Oil was struck at Mlnbu in 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 

1912. The cxlstcneo of oil In Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring wag 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 24 and 4 million gallons. 

On the w’cst, oil springs liave been known 
for many years to exist in the Bawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions arc adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop Uicm have not hitherto 
been successful. 

I India during 1914 and 1915 : — 



1914. 

1915, 



Quantity. 

Value. 

(Quantity. 

i 

Value. 

Uurna— 

; Gailona. 

£ 

j OallouH. 

£ 

Akyab ,, 

12,048 

249 

1 12,045 

231 

Kyaukpyu 

1 25,987 

777 

j 21.22(1 

710 

Magwo (Veiiaugyaung) 
Myingyan (SIngu) . . 
Pakokku (Yeuaugyat ) 

1 174,981,799 

073,525 

i 198,800,315 

705,240 

1 73,409,518 1 

244,008 

77,005,880 1 

448,-307 

1 4,610,085 

1 10,729 

1 4,099,345 

15,525 

Mlnbu 

1,083,190 

7,013 

2,310,207 

9,651 

Xhayetmyo 

22,830 

1 05 

25,920 

108 




Digboi (Lakliimpur) 

4,088,547 

15,406 

4,550,150 

15,009 


Attook 1 

• . . t 


2.>0,000 

2,000 

Mlanwali 

1,200 

■ ”” 13 1 

1,494 

16 

Total . . 1 

259,342,710 


287,093,570 

! 1, *56,803 
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Imports (d Icmseae darlag 1915 were coo- 
slder»faly less than in the preoedlag year, the 
total Qiiaiitity imported fallfog from nearly S4 
iDilUOQ gallons to a little over 68 million gallons. 
■The greater part of the decrease was in the 
imports from Borneo, but imports from Persia 
fell by nearly 2 million gallons, and from the 
United States by abont 3i million gallons. 
There was a small ri^e in the quantity of 
paraffin wax exported. 

Amber, Graphite and Mica.— Amber is 
found in very small quantities In Burma, the out- 
put for 1915 being 13 owts. valued at £199. 
Graphite is found in small quantities in various 
places but little progress lias been made in 
mining except in Travancore. India has for 
many years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than hair of the world’s 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 cwts. compared with 
43,650 cwts. in 1913 and this figure fell still 
lower in 1915. A large proportion of the 
demand for tids mineral has coire from 
Germany, for use in its large electrical in- 
dustries. 

Tin. Copper. Silver. Lead and Antimony.- 

T)io only persistent att/cmpt to mine tin is in 
Burma. The output was for sometime iuslmi- 
ficant but rose in 1913 to 116 tons valued at 
£46,000 whleh fell to £38,000 in 1914. But in 
1915 the value of the output rose to £64,980. 
C'oppr r is found In 8outhcm India In Bajput- 
ana, and at various places along the 
outer Himalayas, but tlie ore is smelted 
tor tim metal alone, no attempt being made 
to utliife the by-products. An attempt Is 
being made to work lodes near Pangyang, 
in the Northern Shan States, for the production 
of silver and lead, and in Southern Burma 
for autimouy. 


Qpm Stoaes.— ^he only preciotts aad semi* 
preeioos stones at present mined in India ire 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline, 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, coraelian, jatiMte 
and amber. Amber has already boon referred 
to ; of the rest only the ruby, sapi^ire and 
jadcitc attain any considerable value in produc- 
tion and the export of the latter has declined 
owing to the disturbances in China, which is 
the chief purchaser of Burmese jadeite. The 
output of diamonds is oomparativdy unimport- 
ant. The ruby-mining industry of Burma has 
Lately undergone a favourable change. In 1915 
the output of gems was 251,000 carats. 

Wolfram. — A marked feature of the deve- 
lopment of the mineral Industries of India dur- 
ing reotmt years is the rapid rise of the wolfram 
indUbtry in the districts of Mergui and Tavoy 
In Lower Bnnua, Although Oiere was an out- 

S nt of 7 tons from Mergui in 1909, the industry 
ates practically from the following year, 1910. 
The output of wolfram in Burma rose from 
1,688 tons valued at £127,762 In 1913 
to 2,320 tons valued at £178,548 in 
1914-15. The Industry, however, subsequently 
recovered itself, and, owing to the demand 
for wolfram for the manufacture of tungsten- 
stetl, special regulations have been made for 
the mining of It under the Defence of India Act. 

According to the Director of the Gcok^cal 
Survey, the total production of the woiid is 
about 8,000 tons per annum of concentrates car- 
rying from 00 to TO per cent, of tungstic triOT^e, 
Of thin Burnm produces one quarter. In Slam 
the mining of wolfram is a recent development. 
Wolfram is also producwl In Australia and in 
the ^lalay Peninsula. Formerly, Germany used 
to take over 50 per cent, of the total exports 
from India, but tills is one of the mineraliof 
which the export was restricted owing to tho 
war. 


Quantity and Value of Tungbh n-ore produe<*d In Bunun during 1014 and 1015. 


1914. 

191.5. 

Quantity, Vuhje. 

Quantity, Value. 


1 tiiti — 

Tons 

£ 

; 'pons. 

£ 

Vhrgiii 

1 94 

1U,U17| 

2:J2 3 

29,5.54 

southrru Sh.in sl.ili - 

4 

h,993 

.StM) ' 7 

24,802 

Tu\oy 

. . 1 ,970' <» 

1 .52,33.3 

2,0.32-9 

235,827 

'llUitOJi 

17 

.57(r 

49*4 

6,589 

TotuI 

. . ' 2,326 

1 1 

178,. 5 4.1 

2, 645'. 3 

296,772 


Sadio-aeUve Minerals. — The General Ke- mica schists. Other minerals occurring In the 
port of the Director of the Geological Survey pegmatite arc mica, triptite, ilmenlte, tOUr* 
of India for 1913 Includes a brief report by maline, and uranium oc^; whltlah ootom* 
E« 0. Burton on an oomrrenoe of pttchbleode , bite, streon. and torb^te bava also bsan 
at mica mines near gingir, Ga^ diitHeg. ! recorded. Of these minerals tripl|te la stot^ 
BengaL The pltcbbleiide ooems as rounded to be the cqintnqnest. 
nodules in a pegmatite that Is intrusive in 
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The importance of the find of maninm oxide 
impregna^ff the trlpilte led to the dlscoyery 
of weaHieied pitchblende, and as the pits were 
deepened the weathering bccamo less and less 
nntU pnre pitchblende was obtained. In the 
fix months from July 1918 to Febniary 1914. 
eight hundredweight of pitchblende was obtained 
from Abrakhi Hill together with six tons of 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred tons 
of triplite and two tons of tantalite. These ores j 
were raised under a prosijecting license in respect I 
of Abrakhi Hill nfonc and in March 1914, a 
mining lease for thirty years was obtained In 
respect of sixty square, miles of the Singar estate. 
Tho first intention was to work only the five 
square miles round Abrakhi and a syndicate 
was formed for this purpose, which on the out- 
break of war, wag refused a Trading License 
on account of tho German element in it. { 

Zinc. — In the years 1013 and 1914 consl- 
dcrablo amounts of zinc concentrates were 
shipped to Belgium and Germany for reduction ; 
in 1916 only 190 tons were exported as against 
over 8,000 tons in tho preceding year. The 
question of tho ultimate treatment of tho 
j^wdwln concentrates is an important one for 
IndiSf since, should it bo found feasible to 
erect zinc smeltt'rlos In this country, the result- 
ant production of large quantities of cheap 
sulphuric acid should have a far-reaching effect 
on industrial development. 

Inspection of Mines. 

During the year 1916 tho average number of 
persons working in and about tho mines rogu- 
latod by the Indian Mines Act was 180,088, 
of whom 118,017 worked underground and 
02,071 on tho surface. One hundred and 
twelve thousand, seven hundred and eighty- 
seven were adult males, 62,096 were adult 
females and 6,205 wore children under 12 years 
of age. This is a decrease of 5,128 workers or 
2*77 per cent. 

Accidents.— .During tho year 1916, at 
mines regulated by the Indian Minos Act, 1901, 
there were 1 03 fatal accidents, being an increase 


of 11 on the number fn 1914,and anlncfCase 
of 28 on the average number in the jpeoviouB 
5 years. The increase is chiefly made up of 
accidents from falls of roof and accidents <m the 
surface, of the latter of which there were 87 ae 
compared with 1 7 in 1 91 4. There were inoreases 
in all the four sub-heads into which surface 
accidents are classified. 

These accidents involved the loss of 188 lives. 
This is a decrease of 3, as compared with the 
number of deaths In 1914. With tho exception 
of one accident, which was due to a sudden 
collapse of the workings, and caused death 
to ten persons sleeping in their huts on the 
surface, there was no accident causing loss of 
life on a large scale. In one case three persons 
and in fourteen cases two pt'rsons were killed. 

Of these 163 accidents the Chief Inspector 
of Mines regards (a) 78 as being due to mis- 
adventure, (b) 69 to the fault of the deceased, 
(r) 8 to the fault of fellow workmen, (d) 7 to the 
fault of subordinate ofliclals and (c) 16 to tho 
fault of the management. 

The death-rate per thousand persons cm 
ployed was 1‘04, While that of tho preceding 
five years was 1‘16. At coal mines only these 
figures were 1*14 and 1*32 and at mines other 
than coal 0*64 and 0*70. At coal mines in 
England during the ten years ending with and 
I Including 1914, the death-rate p(r thousand 
persons employed varied from 1*08 (lowest) 
to 1.69 (highest). The death -rate per miUlon 
tons raised at coal mines only was 10*16 while 
that of tho proeedlng five y* ars was 11*57. At 
coal mini's in England during the ten years 
ending with and including 1914, the death-rate 
per million tons raised varied from 4*81 (lowest 
to 6*87 (highest). 

Chief Impector of Minti in India, G. F, 
Adam.s, M. Inst,, C. E. 

Bibliography.— Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Minos in India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (VIII of 1001) for 1916, by G. F. 
.Adams, Chief Inspector of Mines. 
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Industrial Arts. 


"The Arts of India/* wrote Sir Qeorge 
Blidwood In the first lines of his book on the 
Industrial arts of India which has now become 
a classic, ** are the illustration of the religious 
life of the Hindus, as that life was already or- 
ganised In full perfection under the code of 
Manu, B. 0. 900-300.’* Whether that state- 
ment be accepted in its entirety or not, some 
knowledge of the religion of the Hindus is most 
esBcntial to an understanding of their arts. 
That subject is dealt with elsewhere in this 
book and so is the subject of caste, of which 
a knowledge is equally important in this con- 
nexion. But, by way of preface to a brief 
outline of some of the more important art 
Industries of the country, it may be well 
to state what is the basis of practically the 
whole Industrial system of India. The child 
learns his hereditary craft from his father 
or is apprenticed to a mistri, or master- 


side India* The more, noteworthy orafts 
Include carying as applied to aroblteotuxe^ 
furniture, and cabinet work inlaying with other 
woods or metals, veneerintn and lattice-work 
The ait and industrial sohools of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and I^hore have given much 
attention to developing these crafts on indi- 
genous lines, with the result that degeneration 
has to a large extent boon prevented and % 
superior class of carpenters, dispersed over 
the country. On a smaller scale, objects are 
carved in sandal-wood with a minuteness and 
intricacy of elaboration only equalled by the 
results attained in ivory. As to style, them 
Is a groat variety of types throughout the 
country, the two chief influences on the art 
conception being religion and tlie nature of 
the wood used. Mahomedan and Sikh work— 
for example, Is largely constructed on a geo- 
metric basis, though in the modem Sikh work* 


craftsman, who Is often a relative of the ; as in the Hindu — grotesque animal forms or 
pupil. There Is no regular fee, but a small ; m^'thological subjects are freely Introduced, 
present is often paid to the owner or fore- The woods chiefly used for ornamental work 
man of the shop, and In some trades a rcll- are teak, shUfiam, deodar, sandal-wood, ebony, 
glous ceremony may take place at the time of ; walnut, tun, nim, Madras red-wood (sometime! 
apprenticeship. The child begins his work . called black-wood), dvdhi (white-wood), red 
at a very early ago ; at first he la expected ; cedar, tal, babul, and others of less lmportanc*% 
to undertake the menial duties of the shop j Deep under-cutting and sculpture are possible 
and is put to cleaning the tools; later he be- with teak, rod- wood, and walnut; whereas 
gins to perform the simplest operations of the : shuham and deodar can be used only for low 
trade. There is little definite instruction, but | relief work. Tn recent years a great demand 
the boy gradually acquires skill by handling ; for cheap and inferior carvhig— on tables and 
the tools and watching the workmen at their other articles alien to the Indian mind— has 
task. As soon as he has made a little progress, I sprung up in Europe and America and ha^ 
the apprentice Is granted a small wage which \ been met by the export of vast quantities of 
Is ntidually Increased as ho becomes more poor work, for which the soft woods only am 
useful ; and when his training is finished, he ‘ used wlillo bone takes the place of ivory in 
either goes out Into the world or secures a place inlaying. ** In these abominations,” writer 
on the permanent roll of his master’s shop. 

To the poor artisan the arrangement lias this 
great advantage, that at a very early age the 
child earns his livelihood and censes to bo a 
burden on his parents. In former days the 
system answered well enough for the rude 
village industries which satisfied the needs of 
the bulk of the population, and it also suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a class of workmen who 
dealt in metals and textile fabrics with such 


Sir George Watt in the catalogue of the 1903 
Exhibition at Delhi, ” it is thought sufficient 
proof of an Indian character to introduce 
some portion of a mosque or temple, and that 
being done ail attention to such details ai 
suitability of design or nature of omamonto- 
tion can be disregarded.” 

Metal Work. 

The purely Indigenous or village metal manih 


sense of form and colour that their work has : faotures are perhaps, after those connectel 
cb^ienged comparison with the most artistic ! with wood, the most important of all the art 


products of the West. It has not, however, 
enabled the Indian artisans to keep abreast 
with modem industrial development. Im- 
ported articles have to a considerable extent 


Industries of India. Most of the household 
utensils are made of metal, which thus to a 
large extent take the place of the porcelain 
and glass of Europe Brass is most frequently 


supplanted the products of homo industry, ; employed by Hindus and copper by l^hom- 
tUe quality of Indian work has in many cases medans, the copper vessels being generally 
'/etenoratTO, and the workman has neither tinned for safety. Ev’cry large village has it! 
;^ken due advantage of the wide openings copper and ironsmiths and also Its Jeweller, ani 
afforded to him by advancing civilisation and in some instances these local industries attain 
trade, nor adhered rigidly to old methods j considerable magnitude, as is the case with th3 
and traditions. The efforts made to assist manufacture of copper and brass vessels at 
him have not as yet been attended with a great I Srinagar, Benares and other towns. The 
measure of success, but the potentialities of . making of ornamental bowls, vases, tra 3 rs, snd 
the Schools of Art and Technical Institutions 1 other European articles constitutes an Important 


aw only beginning to be appreciated. 

Wood-carving. 

Indian wood-work, which must come first 
In Importasoe In the art pioduots of the country, 
iliowa great dlvamity. and many points of 
Itttanst, and the wooa-oarveis of the conntry, 
liavn gatoed a w^-deaerred reputation out- 


, industry in many p’aces, and a variety of pro- 
j cesses is of course employed such as cnameumg, 
' damascening, and colouring either with lao or 
paint. The provlnoes of India have each two or 
three centres noted for their copper or brass ware, 
and there are as many different art ronce]^ 
tkms as centres. Some of the styirs are w^ 
known an over the workL such ss tii* 
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ot pouched brass, which U as a role bad 
in design and execution, and the engraved 
or icpoossd work in polished brass that comes 
in large quantities from Jaipur. Better than 
elilier of Iwobo are the perforated and repoussd 
eopj^ work of Lucknow, tlw best products 
of IwtalMky, Poona, and some of the southern 
India oeotrcB, and the gongs and idols made 
,ia Burma. Ordinary domestic utensils, which 
are free from ornamentation so that they can be 
‘ scoured, and the moie elaborate Imple* 

mente used for religious eeremonials arc among 
the most and beautiful interesting metal waresin 
India : but they vary in style and finish through- 
out the country. Sir (Jeorge Watt writes : — 

** The copper or brass vessel of most general 
use by the Hindus is the lota, a globular melon- 
shaped vessel llattenod from the top and having 
an elegantly rctloxod liin by wMcIi it is carried 
suspended between the fingers and iluimb. 
In shape this doubtless orighmted from the 
partially expand(‘d tlovvers of the sacred lotus, 
Its name thus coining from the same root as 
the Latin lotus, “ waslicd,” and the English 
lotion “ a wash”. With the Mahomedans 
the lota (or tonti) has been given a sixmt be- 
cause the Quran ordains that a man shall per- 
form Ills ablutions in running water, hence 
the water when poured out of the tonli is con- 
sidered to be running water. It is carried by 
holding tlie rim at one side and it thus dangles 
instead of being (as with the Hindus) suspended 
from the middle of the hand. The shapes of 
the lota and tonti and their respective uses 
have given birth to two widely different forms 
of both domestic and decorative metal work 
characteristic of India. For example, the 
spout and the use of copper, more eftpoclally 
when tinned, has originat<Hl a whole range 
of forms and designs not only quite unknown 
to the Hindus but next to impossible with the 
materials permitted by tlielr religion.’* It 
is soatcoly possible any longer to divide 
the gold and silver plate work of India Into four 
or five well defined classes distinguished by tlie 
style of ornamentation, as tlie workers in these 
metais have been quick to adopt a variety of 
European models. In Madras luythologieal 
medaJUons, in imitation of the encrusted style 
of Southern India art>, still form the character- 
istic feature of much of the silver work. In 
Bombay two distinctive forms survive, tlie 
Poona and Kutcli ; of these the former Is a 
deep form of repousstS the silver usually being 
oxidised, the latter has a floral design of Euro- 
peafi origin in sliallow repousse. Bangoon 
work is generally known by the frosted surface 
of the sUvor and Moulmein work by the silver 
b^g either polished or burnished. But in 
almost every case tlie design of one provinoo 
U copied in another, and the best forms of 
omamontatlon, such ns the shawl pattern of 
Kashmir, have fallen into disuse either because 
of the labour involved in their production or 
because the smiths have found by experience 
that it is Just as easy to sell Inferior work. 

Great varieties of form and style are to be 
seen lu the anus and Jewellery made in India. 
Sir George Blidwood in bis *' Industrial arts 
of India'* nOT Uiat "the forms of Indian 
jewellery as weQ «i of gold and sUver plate, and 
tiie owngs and emhosanieiits docornUng 


them, have come down in an unbroken tradl 
tion from the Bamayana and AUbabharata.** 
The old types survive side by aide with the 
copies of articles . imported from the Bue ^ 
la Paix, and in any Indian Jeweller’s shop- a 
bewildering mixture of the archaic and tiw 
modern is to be seen. 

Shawl and Carpet Weaving. 

It is only In Northern India (more espe- 
cially in Kasbmir) that the spinning and weav- 
ing of wool extends to the production of hlghly- 
fiiiislied and artistic goods. Scattered liore 
and there all over the country are hand -loom 
factories whore coarse blankets, carpets, and 
other fabrics are produced. This indigenous 
wool industry is most important in the Punjab. 
The great centre of shawi production is Kash- 
mir ; tlic industry lias also been carried on 
for many years in parts of the Punjab, where 
it was introduced by colonies of Kashmir 
woaxors. France was for many years the 
chief foreign nmrket for Kashmir shawls, and 
tlie trade, wbicli was damaged also by the 
competition of cheap imitations produced at 
Palsicy, never recovered from the effects of 
the Frnneo-Gorman War. The bulk of the 
Kashmir shawd-weavers became carpet-weavers 
or agriculturists. The latest report from tlie 
Punjab regards the case of the genuine shawl 
industry as “almost hopeless.” Carpet- 
weaving is carried on in various parts of the 
country. It is one of the many industries 
which is said to have been ruined by modem 
civilisation, and in so far as many carpet fac- 
tories in India arc turning out an inferior 
article, according to designs fumlKhcd by deal- 
ers in Europe, this is correct. But it is wrong 
to ascribe tlie cheapening of the caste weaver's 
product and his increased output to undersel- 
ling by those jails in which the weaving of 
carpets has been introduced as an occupation 
for prisoners. On tlio other liaud the Jails, 
and especially tliat at Yorrowda, near Poona, 
have set a nigh standard by conserving old 
designs, by using good material, and by avoid- 
ing the use of aniline dy^s. Since the London 
Exhibition of 1851 a considerable export trade 
In Indian pile carpets has been created. Am- 
ritsar, which eaters for the American market 
In particular, is the most Important carpet- 
w'oavlng centre in India, but there arc factories 
in many other places in Northern India, Baj- 

E utana, Central India and Uio United Provinces, 
u the lower provinces Uio industry hardly 
exists. Cotton and woollen carpets in other 
than pile stitch are made all over India. They 
are known as dari (a rug) and shatranji (a 
carpet) and are made in great variety. The 
poorer cla&ses of Mahomeoans generally use 
the cotton manufactures as praying carp^ 

Apart from woven mats or carpets there is 
manufactured a great variety of so-called mats 
made from gross and other materials surii as 
aloe, bamboo, coir, date and other palm leaves. 
Mats or rather sexeens ( tatties ) made of 
the sweetly scented Kha$-hha» ore hung iu 
front of doors; etc., to afford shade and 
to cool, by evaporation, the air which passes 
through the moistened texture. Bamboo mats 
•re manufactured here and then all over 
India, and in Bengal more eimeoially 4am§ 
mats (those oopstru^ reeds) are ah hi|l 




univenaUy used in house-coMtrucWo^ Xbe 
traffic in darma mats must, therefore be very 
great, and give employment to a far larger 
number of persons than can be le^nM from 
published statistics. In some of the 
aloe-flbre mats are produced and nnd a fair 
market, while cane mats are not uncommon, 
These are formed by selected canes being placed 
parallel to each other and bound in position 
by cross-ties. They are exceptionally strong, 
and especially valued in public offices where 
there is much traffic. 

Embroidery- 

This is one of the most important of 
the art industries of India attaining its 
highest development in Northern India. 
The stitches employed in the various kinds 
of work are numerous, but all have this in 
common that they are* formed by tlie needle 
being pulled away from and not drawn towards 
the worker. Mrs. I. A. Steel has written a 
description of the Punjab darn stitch, knovTi 
as pvlkhan, but most of the varieties still await 
their historian. Dam stitch is chiefly used 
on coarse cotton and chain stitch on silk or 
^\ooUen fabrics, the former covenng the tex- 
tile the latter ornamenting parts of it. Euro- 
pean demands have led to the production of 
large quantities of silk embroidery, in which 
coloured silks and gold and silver wire arc 
employed, for curtains, tabic cloths and so 
on. Another common form of embroidery 
is what Is called chikan work on some white 
washing material such as calico or muslin : 
in this the most usual form of stitch is the 
satin stitch combined \vlth a form of button 
holing. The manufacture of lace and knit- 
ting liavc been introduced into India by mis- 
sionaries. " Laid ” embroidery with gold 
and silver wire (called karchob work bccaubo 
it is done on a frame) is common throughout 
the country in different forms. Tlie wires 
are dranii hi a number of centres, particularly 
in Laliorc, Dellii, Agra, and Benares : the 
details of wire drawing and the form of stitch, 
together with the combination wltli precious | 


oKtkojr^ this motk jpssiUB. A rpi^ 

Bion between the two forms is that tbe maii^ 
kind Is called zanhii and the Ugfat and fmbdp) 
kamdani. 

Ivory. 

The carving and inlaying of ivory are stfit, 
though perhaps in diminished importance, 
arts much practised in India. The best 
material used is African ivory, which is whiter 
and of closer grain tiian the Indian, but Sir 
George Watt has pointed out that the *‘flsh 
tooth** ivory, or Mammoth ivory of Siberia, 
is also used by Indian workers. The centres 
of the craft are Delhi, Murshidabad in Bengal, 
Mysore, Travaneorc, and Moulmein. A cu- 
rious fact about this industry is that, though 
carving is generally on hereditary occupation, 
there is no special caste identified with the 
craft like that of the silver smiths, and this 
is held to show that the industry as it now 
exists is of comparatively modem origin. Its 
development in recent times is due to the de- 
sire of sightsoerb In India to have *' sometlilng 
Indian ” to take away with tliein In an easily 
portable form. But some of the best work 
is still of great beauty and fine workmanship. 
The carvhig of horns and shells may possibly 
be counted as variations of this art. 

Statuary. 

Part of that division of handicrafts which 
is vaguely connoted under the term “ fine 
arts ’* is the subject of an article elsewhere 
in this book. Apart from painting, It Is 
not a very considerable division. Statuary* 
except the wide-spread production of 
statuettes (In stone, wood, or cast metal) of 
mythological subjects, is little practised. Va- 
rious brass woikers are export in reproducing 
in miniature scenes of Indian life and animals 
of the country, and at Lucknow some rcalistio 
terra cotta statuettes are produced. Wher- 
ever wood-carving is practised, and particularly 
in Burma, statuary in ttiat material is turned 
out and is used chiefly for decorative purpose*. 
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The flfiherieB In Indian waters are unor^ised 
the modern sense of the term. Vast nani' 
IS of the coastal population are through 
tnral circumstances engaged in fishing, bui 
a great proportion of cases this means of 
^elinood shares their timo with agriculture, 
le Bengal Government took the important 
sp, a tew years ago, in connection with deep 
a fishing, of introducing a steam trawler. The 
idertaking served the purpose of investigation 
It we have yet to see commercial devclop- 
ent on a largo scale. Special measures 
ive also been taken by the Mauras Goveinmcnt 
ith more or loss success, there being in this 
rovlnce a Fishery Department of Government 
Jder an Honorary Director. The Inland 
iheries where there arc large rivers or tanks 
re often Important in many parts of India. 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

The importance of the Bengal and Bihar and 
lissa llshorles — which are considored to- 
other, as they belong totho same gc’OgraphiciiI 
‘gion — may be gauged from the tact that 
ce and fish are tiw principal foodstulis of the 
opiUatlon and that not h'ss than 80 jht cent. 

[ the entire i)eoplo consunjc llsii as a regular 
rtlclo of diet. As a result, 1« in r cent, oi ] 
le population is engaged lu catching curing, 
lid selling fish, a percentage which rises to 
*0 in the Prc.sldcitcy, JiajHhahl and Dacca I 
dvblons ; moreover, largo numbers of cultl - 1 
ators are returned as Ihihcrmen also. The 
aters of the Bay, the rivers, and swamps I 
11 contain fish, and every ditch and puddle | 
imlshes small fry to eke out the frugal diet i 
f the people, 't'ho best salt-water fish arc 
be bekti, tapsi, or mango-fish, miillut, pom- ' 
'et, and sole. Inland the hilsa (Clux)ca lisha) 
i found in shonls in the Ganges— it njlgratcs 
the rivers, from the aca, to siawn, exactly 
o English Salmon ; while the rohu (Labco 
t>Uita)and the kaGiI (Catla buclianani) abound 
verywhero, as do also Innuinerahle other 
arietios much esteemed by the Bengalis ; 
»raWus and crabs arc caught in myriads. TIte 
(lahsecr is found in the higher reaelu s oi the 
Ivors which debouch from the Himalayas, 
nd (according to some reports) in some oJ the 
Ivors of tile Cliotu Aiagpur plateau. 

The B<mgaH is a clev(‘r llsherinan and the 
Jrlyas and others llsli along the loreshore ol 
he Bay of Bengal, diying their eatclieb ashore 
m stakes driven into some sandy beueU. Ihe 
arger rivers are usually fished by moans of 
normous nets. TlU' tanks and ditclu s are pc- 
todloally dragged, the fish at other times Iw ing 
inglod or caught in a cast-net. EM*ry stream- 
et Is studded with hundreds of wicker flsh- 
Taps, while prawn cages are ublfiuitou.s. Ihe 
vmidor is tlial any li\ing fish cscap(^s, so jar- 
istent and reinorHeliss is the l\unt for the 
Innj tribe. Every other interest is subordinated 
'Om pursuit, and not only is navigation im- 
;K)ded, but the drainage of the country is blocked 
by the obatruction of every channel and outlet. 

Government mobably do not own more than | 
10 percent, of the entire iialiery rights, Which 
iave generally been alienated to prl vate persona, 
wvlng been included In the '' assets” on which 


the permanent settlement of estates Was bated* 
but in gome cases the fishery Itself is a separate 

estate.” In tanks the right of fishing vests 
In the o\vncr or occupant who may be some 
public body on a private individual. In the Bay 
and In some portions of the Sunderbans fishing 
is free to all. The importance ol the fishing in- 
dustry has led to its occupying the special atten- 
tion of Government and its officers since the 
earliest times of the British connection With 
Bengal. 

Altogether 044,000 persons In Bengal subsist 
by fishing, or double the number subsisting 
by pasture. Nor is this to be wondered at* 

I considering the nature of the country and the 
resources, even tnough Imperfectly developed 
jof Jta rivers, its estuaries and the sea board. 

' In addition, moreover, to those actively en* 

! gaged in fishing, there are 824,000 maintained 
' by the sale of fish, so that the total number 
j supported by catching and selling fish is very 
little under 1 million, or 2 per cent, of the total 
' population. Fishing is in Bengal not con- 
I sldered an honourable reputation, and the 
ambition of fishing castes is to attain greater 
respectability by becoming cultivators. As 
it fs, one in every twelve of those whose prin- 
cipal occupation is fishing also cultivates some 
land In Bengal, and one in six in Bihar and 
Orissa. 

One of the first to turn his attention to scienti- 
fic study of the fisheries of tlic Ik'ngal region 
was llusacll, vho came out to India (Viraga- 
ptttaiu) in 1781 and neted as Botanist in the 
t'ariiatie to th»‘ East India (.'ompany. A 
siiceesslon of Invi'stigators have continued 
his work and tlieir reports showed that the 
fislierit's oifered grout scope for profitable do velop- 
iiioiit. In i^urtioular may bo inontloned tin* 
j groat uddltionH to the know-b dgo ol the dceji 
I sou fishes in the Bay of IV'iigal made by (’olonol 
i Aloo<‘k,i,M H., Surgeon J^ntnialist to the Indian 
i Murine Survey and, later, Superintendent 
I of the IiKlian Museum in Galeutta. After 
extensive inquiries, lie wrote that “the sea 
I llsheiies of the Bay of Ik ngal are of a value 
! Well nigh Inealeiilable. That they are unknown, 
uneared for and unappieeiated Ik untoitiinately 
true ; but ft is equally true that they will prove 
a mine ol wealth to wluHver itia> havt« the 
enterpriw' to exploit them, and the tenaeity 
of purjKwe tow ork thi'in In the face of the ai)aUiy 
and Incredidity that at i»resent exists regarding 
them .... 1 may state that, ns Natura- 
list (o the Indian Marine Survey, 1 have earo- 
j fully, Hud i think thoronglily, exploit'd Uie 
; Bay of Bengal trom False roiat in the Muhauadi 
l>elta, to Devi l\)int on the Kistna Delta; 

! and as these cxjdoratlons have extended over 
four years, I have hud ample opportunity 
of correcting and verifying all my earlier con- 
, elusions.” After minutely describing the var- 
lions kinds of fish available he concluded, “I 
can only lept at the oplrlons expressed at the 
[ outset that the fisheries of the Bay of Bengal 
I nro of inestimable value, and that whoever 
has enterprise enough to take them up and 
strength of purpose and length of means to 
stick to them, will reap a manifold return. 
The only special dueiuon for conslderatlou 
Is that of oanlage from sea to market,” 
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In 1906, the Qovemment of Bengal j^aoed 

Mr. K. G, Gupta, I.O.S. (now SirX G. 

Gupta), a Senior Member of their Board of 
Bevenue, on Bpcctal duty in order to inquire 
into the same subject. He made a compre- 
hensive and valuable report from which followed 
two Important results — (1) His recommen- 
dation that a survey should be made of the 
fishery possibilities in the Bay of Bengal was 
immediately acted upon by Government and 
a typical steam trawler was set to work in the 
Bay under the direction of Hr. Travis Jenkins, 
of the liUncttsliire Sea Fisheries, who was speci- 
ally engaged for the work; and (2) a Bengal 
Fishery Department was established. Dr. 
Jenkins also specially investigated the fishery 
I» 088 ibllitles of the Sunder bans. 

The results obtained by Dr. Jenkins were 
of great importance. II(' showed that traw- 
ling could be carried on successfully through- 
out the year, and concluded that a proj^crly 
organised sehemo for developing the fisheries 
would yield a profitable return on capital 
invested. He indicated the lines on wWli 
tliese fisheries could be exploited. 

While the sea fisheries of Bengal wcr«‘ thus 
investigated great industry was shown in the 
coUeetion of information, in experimental 
work and in the initiation of breeding oiK-ratlons 
on scientific lines, in regard to the fresh wat<*r 
fisheries, in both rivers and tanks. The fre- 
quent overflowing of the great rivers in the 
rains and the necessity for studying the habits 
of tlic riNer fi^h added greatly to the work 
under this Uea<ling. The erection of weirs 
and the various irrigation schemes initiated 
in botli provinces liave also often wrought 
liavoc with the flshcr>' outlook. 

The Fislu'ry Department, after following 
up Dr. J(‘nkins' iinf'stigatlons, regard the Sun- 
ilerbans flHherics us capable of furnishing yearly 
not far short of 200,000 maiiuds of fresh fish, 
while they point out tliat the area covered 
by the fOtentiai marine fisheries ha\lug been 
shown to Jh; rouglily 39,000 square miles, tlu‘ 
supply from sucii a vast area must be well 
nigh inc-xliaustible. “ From statistics which 
have been carefully compiled it has further 
iKcn ascertained that tlie annual linpoits 
of fish to t’aleutta from all sources rouglUy 
represent 20 per cent, of the actual require- 
ments.’* 

The future development of the fisheries 
on coinniercial lines w'lll nof only ni<iuire some 
outlay of capital, but will also necessitate 
some advance in the general conditions and 
mental lot of tiie fishermen, because the low' 
esteem in winch the occupation of flsliiug 
and the dealing in fish is lield has led to the 
whole Industry being left in tlie hands of people 
with no capital, no education, no iuitiatfxe . 
and no business capacity. The most liopeful 
sign is Officially stated to be the prospect of 
the spread of co-operative credit societies 
amOQi^ fishermen in tlie near future. The > 
sitAiation is obviously one in which there is 
ample scope for a development of this kind. 
Meanwhile the Fisheries Deiuutment are carry- 
ing on peniBtent, careful and extensive pro- ' 
pagaoda work. M regards actual fishing, 
the Department are dlvimng their concentration 
on two iKiiute— <1) the possibility of incrcai^ng 


the aotnal nnmhcr of fish present, and (2) tlM 
possibility of capturing a larger nropoitlon 
of existing fish without exhausting tne natural 
supply. 

A problem at the present time is the absenbs 
of fishery laws in Bengal. The Fishery Depart- 
ment point out that as some letislation has 
I been found necessary in every other civilised 
country, in order to protect both fish and the 
community against the rapacity of man, It 
may be assumed that sooner or later leghda- 
tion will be found necessary in Bengal. “At 
present wo know' so little regarding the habits 
of the commoner marketable fish, that W'o 
have not sufficient data on which to formulate 
any extensive Fishery Laws. The results 

of the seientiflo enquiries will 

enable us first to determine whether legislation 
is necessary or not, and tlien to dofitio the 
nature and object of any laws desired," 

Burma. 

The fisheries of Burma arc important finan- 
cially and otherwise. From time immemorial 
the exclusive right of fishing In certain classes 
of inland waters has belonged to the Govern- 
ment, and this right has been perpetuated in 
various fishery enactments, the latest of which 
is the Burma Fisheries Act of 1905. Fisldng 
is also carried on along the coast, but the sea 
fisheries absorb but a small portion of Industry. 
Most of the fishermen labour in the streams 
and pools, which abound imrticularly in the 
delta Districts. The riglil to work these 
llslieries, metitloned in tiie enactments alluded 
to above, is usually sold at auction, and pro- 
ductive inland waters of this kind often fetch 
very considerable sums. iUver flshbg is 
largely carried on by means of nets, and gene- 
rally yields revenue in the shape of lioeuoe 
fees for each net or other fishing implement 
used. Hero and there along the coast are 
turtle banks which yield a profit to Govern- 
ment. In the extreme south the waters of the 
Mergui Archipelago afford a rich harvest of 
flbh and prawns, mother-of-pearl shells and 
their substitutis, green snails and troclias, 
shark-fins, fish-maws, and beche-de-mer, 
Pearling with diving apparatus was introduced 
by Australians witli Filipino and Japanese 
divers In 1893. They worked mainly for the 
shell, it being impossible for them to keep an 
effective check on the divers as regards the 
pearls. After about five years, when the 
yield of shell had decreased, tlicy all left. The 
industry w’as then carried on by the Burmese. 

Bombay. 

The Bombay siia fisheries are imixntant 
and give employment to numerous castes, 
chief of which arc the Kolia. Fomfret, soJc, 
stone, and lady-fish are sold fresh, while others, 
sucli as the bombil, are salted and dried. Large 
quantities of small fry arc sold as manure. 
The palla, found In the Indus, and the maral 
and mahseer are the principal fresh-water 
fish. 

Sea-flsblng Is carried on by the Muhana 
tribe of Musalmans, who reside for the most 
in hamlets near Karachi. The principal 
cau^t on the coast are sharks, rays, and 

Hkatcrt. The poar! oyjiter lb found at i!<*r»ra 
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Fisherks, 


Mid ttie Hiis conducted pearl open* 
Uoos on' Uietr own account. Under British 
nUe, tbe rii^t hat been let for a small sum, 
but the pearls are very inferior in size and 
aoaiitty. BO that the industry has greatly de- 
clined during the last thirty years. At present 
p^eUcally no pearl fishing is carried on. Con- 
siderable fisheries also exist in the river Indus, 
for the fish known as palla, which are 
annually leased out by Government for about 
E«. 20,000. 

But for a province with such a length of sea 
board and with the estuary of tho Indus within 
Its borders the fishing population is singularly 
small. The flslung boats and appliances 
generally are very small and the fishermen do 
not go out ip tough weather. The best fishing 
season Is the cold weather months of December, 
January and February, and it is probable that 
with such a very brief sc'ason the harvest of 
the sea Is not sufficient to support a larger 
population. The fishing castes frequently 
desert their caste occupation for otlier^i, accord- 
ing to tho 1911 census rep<^»i’t.. VVlien the two- 
groups, fishermen and fish dealers, are amalga- 
mat(^ there is a decrease of 9,000 in the aggre- 

5 ate, which can only be explained by tneir 
oaorting their ancestral occupation. 

Tlifi Go\ eminent of Baroda, a State lying 
within tho borders of tlio Bombay Presidency 
being desirous of introducing oyster culture 
into the coast districts of tlieir State, liave 
delegated a student to Pulicat, where the 
Madras Fisheries Department arc engaged in | 
similar work, and he Is receiving practical 
instruction ! 

Madras. ; 

The Madras irrigation tanks usually con- i 
tain coarse fish, the right of netting which is | 


The Oil Chemist auaobed to the departmeat 
has also given it » Mgh technical v«Jue. the 
profits ordinarily obiMnable may be gaugefd 
by the fadt that as against the siuglc factory 
of 1908-09 there were at the close of 1914 
no less than 211 private factories in Malabar 
and South Gauara, the fonner district having 
two-tliirds of the number. 

The quantity of fish guano (that is, tlie dried 
product obtained from the lx)iled fish) from 
this part exported by sea alone Increased — 
notwithstanding tlie shortness, etc., of the 
season — to 4,720 tons in 1914, as against 
1,872 in 1013. The exports by road and rail 
are not known. The above weight of guano 
represents at least 25,000 tons of raw fish, so 
that the new method, due entirely to the work 
of the Department, is now taking an appreciable 
share in the fish manure trade, while the oils 
represents a gain hitherto lost. 

Fish meal or scrap is very largely used In 
western conntrles as food for cattle, poultry, 
etc. Correspondence ensued in 1913 with the 
College of Agriculture at Coimbatore and a 
hall-ton parcel of liglitly salted and dried lean 
sardine was sent to tlie College in April, 1913. 
The experiments conducted there are said to 
have been very successful. The success or 
otherwise of tlie food turns largely on the 
question of price, which is very variable. 

In 1912-13 Instructions were sent out from 
Cornwall to tieat fat sardines as pilchards, 
viz., to cure and harden tlie ungutted fish by 
sov(‘ral weeks jn heavy salt (1 fb. salt to 3 of 
fish) and ttion to submit them to pressure in 
barrc'ls when much of the oil is c-xtracted, and 
tho fish remain as a liard moss in the barrels. 
Theae are largely exported to Italy. It was 
found that the nietliotl was successlul and a 
very good oil w'as obtained. 


dlspoBod of annually. Tho sea-flslieries 
along the coast employ thousands of per.sons, 
and the salting of the catelu's is a very con- 
sidsrable industry. Tlie development of the 
fisheries of tlie Fresidoney Is now under In- 
vestigation by Oovemmeiit.. Fish-curing Is 
carri^ on In ppeciiil yards uiuler Government 
supervision, and is an important industry. Tho 
reMTtof the Madras Fishery Doporliueut for 
1018-14 stated that tlio principal operations 
under organisation W'oro tho West Coast sta- { 
lion at Tunnr for experimental cmiug, canning j 
and the production of fish oil and guano * the 
ogrster farm at Pulicat ; the Sunkesula fish farm; 
the stooking of certain tanks ; the preparation 
of Important plscicultural projects, including 
tha Tutioorln marine fisli farm, the Nollore carp 
and mnrrel farm, tho Golalr Lake hilsa hatchery 
murrol farm, tho aocUmatisation of tench 
on the plains, etc. ; pearl and ohank fishery ; 
woeb in anti-malarial operations such as the 
breeding and distribution of larvicidal fish ; 
the oonservation of tlio upper waters of the 
Bhavanl and Moyar on the lower slopes of the 
Khfdrls; tlio eouaeivatlon and development 
of toe trout in tho Upper NUgiris ; and work 
by the newly appointed Oil Chemist. 

At Tanur the percentage of first-class yellow 
oil now obtained averages above 50 pci cent, 
of tho outturn. This oil was recently desoribod 
by a European buying firm as unlouo by 
reason of Its purity, colour and sliglil odour. 


j An inspection of the Palk Bay waters (bet- 
; ween India and Ceylon) near Toudi resulted 
in the discovery of a lalriy mature bod of oysters, 
estimaiinl at twenty millions in number. The 
tact is remarkable because no peail fishery or 
pearl oyster bed iias ever been known before 
in the Palk Bay, which is north of tlie Pamban 
I channel, all flslieries iiaving liitlieito token 
place to tho south in tlie Gulf of Mauaar, where 
alone pearl oyster beds have been work^ from 
time immemorial. There was drawn up during 
tho year a scheme for cultivating the pearl 
oyster under controllable conditions In a regu- 
lar farm, and for inducing the growth of pearls, 
botli attached and free, in tliese controlled 
oysters. From Japanese facts it is almost 
certain Uiat the farm will be very lucrative, 
even if only " attached '* pearls are grown, but 
, tho Department arc sanguine of success in 
jinduoing the growth of the more valoable 
' •* free ” pearls, and have already forwarded 
I a paper to the Linncean Society with specimens 
of first results in this direction. 

S PlOgTes^ was Continued during 1915 with- 
out the development of any Important oranoli 
of work. The Madras Government Issued a 
Resolution on tlie retirement of 8ir F. Nicholson , 
the honorary Director of the Fishery Depart- 
ment. warmly expessing their appreciation of 
his dovoted service and initiative. versabUlty 
and energy in creating the Departasent ana 
making its work a suooesa. 
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Agreement with Chlna.'—Tbe flactuatlons aaotion sales. For some considerable time, bo w« 
in tno revenue derived from opium are directly ever, in 1912 the trade in China was panlys- 
attributable to the trade conditions arising ed by the imposition bv Frovinoial Governors 
out of the limitation of opium exports, in defiance of instructions from the Central 
In 1007 being satisfied of the genuineness Government of restrictions on the importsthui 
of the efforts of the Chinese Government to and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulated 
suppress tlie habit of consuming opium in rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
China, the Government of India agreed to position in December 1012 had become so acute 
co-operate by gradually restricting the amount that a strong and intluentlal demand was made 
of opium exported from India to China. In on the Government of India to relieve the sltua- 
1908 an arrangement was concluded by which tion by the suspension of sales. Sales were to 
the total quantity of opium exported from India cordlngly postponed both of Bengal and Malwa 
was to be reduced annually by 5,100 chests from opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
an assumed standard of 67,000 chests. Under a the most complete relief, the Government of 
further agreement, signed in May 1911, the India undertook to purchase for its own use 
cessation of the trade was to be accelerated on 11,253 chests of Malwa opium wliich ro- 
ovidenco being shown of tlie suppression of the mained to bo exported in 1913. The present 
native production of opium in China, and in position is that the cxmrt trade to China has 
accordance with tliis agreement a further limi- ceased since 1913. Exports to countries 
tuition was placed on exports to Cliiueso ports, other than China amounted in 1915-10 to 8,786 
The reduction of exports led to an increase in chests (each of 1404 lbs.) valued at Rs. 14 7 
the price of the dnig in China and a correspond- ; Iakh«i. The avi rag > price realised at auction 
iug rise in the price obtained in India at the ' tales in that year as as Rs. 1,719 pT chest. 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


'J'he total value of glass and glassware import- 
ed into India in 1915-16 Increajuid by Rs 13 
lakhs to Rs. 1,5.3 lakhs, of which glass and 
glassware accounted for Rs. 1,06 lakhs and 
earthenware and poR'claln for Rs. 47 lakhs, as 
against Rs. 904 laklis and Rs. 44 lakh.s, n'spec- 
tlvcly, in 1914-16. Tliere has been a consl- 
dcrublo falling-otf under bangles and beads 
and false p-arls on account of the cessation 
of trade with Austria-Hungary from which they 
were largely imported. Japan lias supplied 
the Indian market with ban^es, beads, bottles, 
funnels, globes, glass parts of lumps, sheet and 
plate glass, and tableware to the extent of Its. 
60 lakhs against Rs. 19 laklis in 1914-15 and 
Rs 16 lakhs In 1013-14, the increase being one 
of Rs. 40 lakhs or 205 per cent, over 1914-15, 
while imports from tl^e United Kingdom rose 
by Rs. .3 laklis or 14 percent to Rs 24 lakhs, 
china also coutnbuted Rs. 8 lakhs. 

Glass manufacture in India consists of 
two wen-de>flned classes, the Indigenous house- 
hold Industry and the modern factory industry. 
The indigenous household industry, which is 
represented In all parts of the country, is chiefly 
concerned with the roanufacturo of cheap 
bangles. Glass manufacture in India on the 
modem factory system has hitherto been an 
uphill struggle against great diificuities. In Ben- 
gal, the Pioneer Glass i^nufacturlng Company, 
Limited, of Titagarh, started work in 1890 
and the Bengal Glass Company of Bode- 
pur in 1898. They ceased working In 1899 
and 1002, respectively. The Madras Glass 
Works founded in 1909 has ceased work, though 
it Is hoped to restart it. A factory started in 
Hyderabad also proved a failure and its plant 
was taken over the Glass Works at Ambala. 
The Himalayan Glass Works at Rajpur iu the 
J)6hra Dun district dosed after three or four 
ydus* wor]clDg4B 1908, bat was restarted later 
Wider mtm manageipeiit FUialiy, the 


India Glass Works at Ambala, which was started 
by Indian capitalists In 1895, was at first a 
failure. Since 1903, however, It has been much 
more successful. It established itself firmly in 
its earlier years by specialising In the manufao* 
ture of bangle glass ; and in this line it Is inter* 
esting to record that the bangle glass of Ambala 
and Pirozabad has succeeded in capturing the 
market, whereas formerly largo quantities of 
glass used to be imported from Belgium for 
this purpose. At the present time one or two 
glass factories only arc working in India, and 
a now factory, the Western India Glass Works, 
Limited, of ^mbay, is about to start work. 

Records of the earlier ventures have shown 
that the failures in some cases were due, in 
part at least, to preventiblo causes prominent 
among which were (1) the lack of sufficient 
fluid caplt^il and the consequent inability of 
the companies to meet their heavy initial 
expenses, and (2) Inexperience and lack of 
technical knowledge on the part of the promo- 
ters. But there are also certain real and special 
difficulties which glass manufacturers in India 
have to contend against. The principal dtfft* 
cultles are — (1) The temperature oi India in 
the hot weather. (2) The difficulty of obtaining 
skilled labour for glass blowing. Both foreign 
blowers and men from local industries such as 
Nagina have been tried but neither have been 
entirely satisfactory. (3) There are consider- 
able technical difficulties, such as the supply 
of a suitable quality of sand and a suitable 
alkali. W'ith regard to the alkaU, local sources, 
such as the reA of Northern India, have not yet 
given results adequate for the manufacture of 
high class glassware. At present imported 
bicarbonate of soda Is mainly used. As this is 
imported from England there is no reason to 
anticipate any shortage of the supply. It is 
also probable that soda oon^aods Yiuin tiOM 
be looany maoiifbetand in Wit. 



Plumdgi. 

WILD MRDS' PLUMAGE . 


he Bill lor prohibiting the Importation Into i 
Itnnd of ^irud birds* plumage, vrhioh was < 
toduoed into Parliament in 1918, was the 
Mioii of a fl^ce controversy on the nature 
the plumage traffic. But organised opposi- 
D to the Bill failed to convince tlie public that 
) plumage trade was not one of great cruelty. 

well<authenticated cases from India 
it prove its cruelty was one from Karachi, in 
18. In which two men were fined for sewing 
the eyes of birds so that they should not 
ht in their cages. It was stated that this 
Ml a conunon practice of fishermen in Sind, 
K) breed birds and export their feathers to 
Iglmid. This according to 2'he Tima, is 
t only another apparent example of the way 
wfaicn the prohibition on the export of plumage 
m India is notoriously evaded by smuggling 
to the open market of England, but shows 
>W easily abuses might arise under any system 
tilchgave a general sanction to feather-farming. 

11 legitimate methods of breeding birds for 
lelr plumage can be safeguarded as definite 
cccptlons under an Act prohibiting importa- 
on ; and only the exclusion by law of all 
umage not so specified can put England 
Treast of tlie United Btat(a and of her own 
iimhter Dominions in the suppression of a 
irbarous industry. 

Plumage birds. — The birds most killed 
a account of their plumage in India arc paddy 
Irda, kingfishers, bustards, Junglofowl, egrets, 
heaaants, paroquets, peafowl, and hoopoes, 
erhaps the most extensively killed in the 
■at has been the Blue Jay (Coraclas Indlca). 
he smaller Egret is met with throughout 
odia and Korthem Burma. It is a pure 
^hM» slim heron which develops during the 
reeding season a dorsal train of feathers, 
'hich elongates and becomes “ decomposed " 
a It is expressed, tliat is to say, the barbs arc 
qNUato and distinct from each other, thus 
arming the ornamental plume or aigrette for 
rhioh Uieso birds are mucii sougtit after and 
athlcssly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports 
^ere valued at over six lakhs in one year, but 
inoe 1805 the export trade has steadily , 
imlnlslicd. But, though legitimate exports 
iave been stopped, the trade is so lucrative as 
oload to many attempts at smuggling. Within , 
, recent period of 12 months the Bombay Pro- I 
^entlvo Department, for example, seised egn‘t I 
jhimcs worth K«. 2,10,047 in India and £44,000 i 
II London. The rupee value represents the i 
Him whidi the exporters paid to those vho 
look the feathers from the birds, so tlie loss to 
lie trade was considerable. In addition, 
yicfialtics vao’ing from Its. 5,000 to Its. 10,(K)0 


each and amounting altogether to Es. 50,173 
, were Inflicted on the ten merciiants concerned 
I In attempting to export the feathers. A case 
; was reprted from Eangoon in 1910 of a man 
I being found hi possession of 22 lbs. of egret 
; feathers valued at Its. 00,000. 

I Letislation. — Indian legislation on the 
• subject will be studied with interest by those 
' who have followed the course of legislation on 
; this subject In other countries. Until 1887 no 
I legislation was considered necessary in India. 

I An Act of that year enabled local governments 
and municipal and cantonment authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
^ or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
taken diuring their breeding seasons, and the 
importation into any municipal or cantonment 
area of the plumage of any wild birds during 
those seasons ; and local governments were 
empowered to apply these provisions to animals 
I other than birds. 

i Afterwards, in 1902, action was taken under 
' tlie Sea Customs Act to prohibit the exportation 
of the skins and Piatliers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and skins and feathers exported 
( os specimens Illustrative of natural his- 

' tory. Act VIII of 1912 goes much further than 
I the previous law. It schedules a list of wild 
I birds and animals to which the Act Is to apply 
' in the first Instance, enables local governments 
j to extend this list, empowers local governments 
' to establish “ close times,” presumably during 
j the breeding seasons, in the whole of their 
j territories or in specified areas, for wild birds 
and animals to which the Act applies, and 
' imposes penalties for the capture, sale, and 
, purchase of birds and animals in contravention 
I of the ” close time ” regulations, and for tlio 
sale, purchase and possession of plumage taken 
! from birds during the close time. There is 
j power to grant exemptions in the interests of 
I scientific research, and there are savings for 
; the capture or killing by any person of a wild 
' animal in defence of iiimseif or of any other 
‘ person, and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal In bom JUU defence of 
property. 

One dofeet iu t}j<‘ law may be notieeiJ When 
an exporter is diseoven'd, the CXjstoms Depart- 
ment can on a magistrate’s Mturanf liave ids 
house seait’hed and seize tlie feathers found 
then' to produce hh evidence tliat lu* is engaged 
in tlio trade. But tliey have to retuni the 
feathers and can only take iiosseasion of them 
if they are disi-overed in-escutly iu course of 
, cxiKnt. 


BREWERIES. 


BtatlaUoa compiled from official returns gliow 
that there were. In 1912, 22 breweries in 
British lodli^ of whioli one did not work during 
the year. Fifteen of these are private property 
and aeven are owned by six Joint-stock compan- 
ies with a nominal capital of Es. 20,71,000, of 
which Ha. 22,2^800 was paid up at the end of 
IH2-18. Bight of the btewenea are located 
at slaUoitt In the BlBudayai turn Hmtee to , 


Darjeeling. The largest brewery Is the one at 
Muirec. the Bangalore, Boion, Eawalpindi, 
Kasauli, Poona, and Mandalay, breweries 
standing next iu the order shown. ProduetiMi 
was largest in 1002, since when |t has tended to 
decline, while imports of foreign beer have 
increased proportionately except during tbe war. 
In 1815 the production wg* over 2) mUUoQ; 
CaOmi 
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A lubstoatUl quantity o! boer prodiued 
locally Is oonsnmea by we British uoops in 
India. In 1907 the Army Commissariat pur> 
cha^ some 38 per cent, of the total production 
and the average purchases in the five years 
1008-1007 amounted to 2,633,616 gallons 
yeariy. From the 1st January, 1908, the 
contracts with Indian breweriea for the supply 
of malt liquor to British troops have been 
discontinued, each British regiment being left 
free to make its own arrangements to obtain 
the necessary supply ; as a result, the flgures 
of Army consumption are no longer readily ; 


available. 

I Importtu—In 191B-16 there were imported 

2.921.000 gallons of malt liquors valued at 
Ba. 45 lakhs. Of this no less than 99 per oent« 

I of beer in bulk, and 72 per cent, of bottled beer 
! wore imported from the United Kingdom.' 

I During 1916-16, the imports from Japan amou* 
nted to 253,500 gallons, of which 248,000 
gallons, or 18 per cent, wore bottled beer against 

04.000 gallons, or 5 per cent, in 1914-15. In 
1916-16, nearly 9 per cent, of the total imports 
of beer were from Japan. There were alto 
imports from Holland and Denmark 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The question of adopting elevators for the 
handling of Indian grain has engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im- 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
expericnecd in recent years and more parti- 
cularly in the grain season. In the last three 
years great strides liave been made by other 
countries In tlie adoption or perft'ctlng of the 
elevator system, and a largo mass of contem- 
porary data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment. Since the subject is one tliat can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the facts are before the public, these have 
bi'en embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Grain KUvatort, by the late Mr, P 
Nocl-Paton, Director flcneral of C'ommert'lal 
Intelligence to the Oovcriiment of India. The 
work gives full particulars regarding India’s 
production of w'heat, and shows tliatless than 
ono-oighth of the crop Is oKported. It des- 
cribes the conditions under which the grain 
h held and the risks that it runs. It is pointed 


j out that tlie cultivator has no adequate means 
! of preserving his wheat and that he Is cons- 
i trained to sell at harvest time : also that the 
i prices then obtained by him are considerably 
j lower than those usually current in later mouths. 

The constant nature of ttio European demand 
I IS explained and an attempt is made to gauge 
I the isrobabillty that the enormously increased 
I quantities of wheat to bo expected when now 
’ irrigation tracts come Into bearing woidd be 
aocepted by Europe at one time and at a good 
I price, or could he economically transpoHod 
I under a system in which a few’ months of eon* 
gestion alternated w ith a longer period of stag- 
nation. Figures are given which suggest that 
in practice the effect of equipping railways 
to do this Is to intensify the evil and so to en- 
gage in a vicious circle. The author explains 
the structural nature of elevators and their 
functions as constituted in other countries. 
Particulars are given as to the laws that govern 
their operations in such countries. 


TRADE MARKS. 


The Indian Merchandise Marks Act 

(IV of 1889) was passed in 1889, but its operation 
in the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
Calcutta, in consequence of the lack of adequate 
Customs machinery for the examination of 
goods. In 1894, wlUi the introduction of the 
present tariff, the Customs staff was strengthened 
for the examination of goods for assessment to 
duty, and this increase enabled examination 
to be made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act, The Act was 
intended origiuaiiy to prc\ent the fraudulent 
sale of goods bearing false trade marks or false 
trade descriptions (as of origin, quality, weight, 
m quantityV While the Act was brfore the 
Leglstature a provision was added to require 
that all piece-goods should be stamped with 
their length in yards. In this resp^ these 
goods are an exception, for the Act does not 
reqnire that other descriptions of goods should 
hesUnped Of marked, though it reqnlret that 
When goods are marked the marks must be n 
comet description. Thg wmhw df detoi- 


tions under the Act during the twenty years 
ending 1912-13 has been ; — 

Average of the live years 

ending 1897-98 1,886 

„ 1902-03 1,411 

„ ,, „ „ „ .. 1907-08 1,198 

„ „ .. 1912-18 1,960 

Detention is but rarely followed by confis- 
cation, and there have been only 109 such 
cases diuring the stated twenty years. Usually, 
detained goods are released with a fine, and 
this procedure was followed in 19,282 cases out 
of the 29,774 detentions ordered in the same 
period. In 10,364 cases the detained goods 
were released without the infliction of a fine, 
In tills period of twenty years 42 per cent, of ^ 
detentions were on account of the application of 
false trade marks or false trade descriptions 
In 86 per cent, of the cases detention was ordered 
beoanse the country of origin was etUier not 
stated or was fabeiy stated, and In SI per eeat 
becaosa the pwnr is ioni of the Act for the stamp* 
tag of pieee-goods bad been infringed. 
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Hides, Skins and Leather. 


HIDES, SKINS 

India's local manufactures of skins and 
leather have steadily increased in recent years. 
Thus the extiorts of raw hides and skins has 
risen from 1^,650,103 in 1908-09 to £7,845.484 
in 1012-18 and the exports of leather from 
£2,761,109 to £3,082,498 in 1912-13. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was Rood ; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prlcesruled high. While 
in the continental markets stocks were high 
owing to overtrading in the previous year, 
the United States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximately two million pieces. 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Exports to enemy countries, especially 
to the groat emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters Imd to find 
new markets for the raw material. The raw 
hide business of India, it is weli known, has 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirely, 
in the hands of Oennan firms or firms of German 
origin. Germany has had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent, of the total exports. In 1912-13 she 
took 82 per cent, and in 1013-14, 35 per cent. 
Raw hides were exported to Trieste in consi- 
derable quantities whence they were taken to j 
Germany or Austria, In the four months i 
before the outbrea k of war 16 per cent of India’s | 
exports passed through Trieste ; In 1913-14 
the percentage was 21. 

The year’s exports of raw hides in 1914-15 
declined from 55,787 tons, valued at lls. 8i 
crores (£6i millions}, to 35,096 tons, valued 
at Rs. 61 crores (£3^ millions). The exports 
of raw skin fell from 24,328 tons, valued at 
Rs. 8i crores (£2i millions), to 20,422 tons, 
valued at Us 24 crores (£1| millions). The total' 
exports of hides and skins, tanned or 
dressed. Increased In 1914-15 by 10 per cent, j 
In quantity to 334,425 cwts and by 12 per cent, ' 
In value to Rs. 4J crores. Madras ports 1 
acoountod for 74 per cent, of the total exports i 
of tanned hides, and 83 per cent, of skins, dress- 1 
od or tanned, and practically the whole of the I 
remainder was shipped from Bombay. I 

The trade in hides and skins, as also tlio craft I 
in leather manufacture, are In the hands either i 


AND LEATHER. 

[Of Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
' are on that account participated in by a com* 
paratively small community* The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
j with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
ears for instance the exports of untanned 
ides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect : it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 

No large industiy has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather. By 
the chrome process* for example, superior 
leather may oe produced from the strongest 
I buffalo hides in seven days, from cowlUdo in 
twenty-four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins in six to eight ho\ir8 ; and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or as much as 
eighteen months. Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage, 
but in spite of general backwardness the leather 
produced by some of the tanneries, especially 
those under European management, is in 
certain respects equal to the beiit imported 
articles. But as a result of India being slow 
to adopt up-to-date methods, there has been 
a decline in the demand for Indian dressed 
skins, while the demand for raw skins has 
increased considerably. The chief tanneries 
are situated at Cawnpore, Calcutta and Bombay* 

Indigenous methods.— India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning material 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia. Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolans. By these and such like materials and 
by variotis methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
nd the leather worked up In response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. But 
the inferior quality of the leather so used by 
effete methods may be illustrated by the lact 
that the articles produced rarely fetch mucli 
more than one-fourth the value of the corres- 
ponding articles made of imported or Ca\\Tipore 
(European factory) leather. 
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INDIAN COMMEBCIAL CONGBESS. 


A ^posal was recently made by the Hon'ble 
Sir Taralbhoy Gnrrimbhoy for the holding of 
periodical conlerenoee of repreaentatlvea of the 
several Chambers of Commerce In India. The 
suggestion was taken up by the Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber and Bureau in Bombay and 
that body forwarded to the several Chambeis 
of Commerce and Commercial Associations a 
Draft Constitution of the proposed Indian 
Commercial Congress. The objects of the Con* 
ess are stated as follows: — (1) The Indian 
mmercial Congress is founded for the purpose 
of promoting by all legitimate and constitutional 
methods the best interests of trade, commerce 
and manufactures of the country ana all cognate 
matters connected therewith. (2) For the 
fulfilment of the objects aforesaid, the Congress 
shall hold its session from time to time as 
occasion may demand, but at least once every 
three years, at such place and at such date as 
may be determined, discuss ail mercantile and 
industrial affairs, prepare and submit represent- 
ations thereon to the Provincial Governments, 
or the Government of India or the Secretary 
of State or the British Parliament or other 
authorities for the removai and prevention of 
injurious commercial measures and the introduc- 
tion of others which may bo calculated to 
promote the general commercial and other 
cognate interests of the country, and otherwise 


to take such action as may be conducive to the 
accomplishment of the objects in view. The 
Congress is to consist of delegates from such 
Chambers, Associations, etc., throughout India 
as may be recognised In that behalf by "the 
Congress in open session ’’ and these delegates 
shall elect a Committee of Management on 
which proportional representation (not yet 
specified) shall be assigned to principal commer- 
cial centres enumerated. The President and 
Vice-President are to be appointed by a Special 
Committee appointed by the Congress in open 
session. 

The first meeting of the Commercial 
Congress was held in^mbay in December, 
1915. A circular summarising the progress 
already marlo points out that while the original 
Idea was to hold the Commercial Congress either 
annually or bi -annually, this has developed 
into a project to give the movement a more 
concrete, tangible and permanent form by the 
establishment of a Chamber which will be the 
cliambcrs of commerce and commercial associ- 
ations and be fully roiwesentative of their 
interests. Thus, all the loading commercial 
associations in Bombay were represented in tht' 
Reception Committee of the first Congress 
and thev issued and circulated a draft consti- 
tution of the proposed Associated Indian Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India, 
which was published in 1916 by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and Instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the prejiaratlon of spociflcatlons 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
In go convenient a form. In the preface Mr. 
H. G. Graves, Controller of Patents and Designs, 
explains the scope of the Patent laws in India 
and indicates wherein they differ from English 
law and procedure. 

The foundation of patent legislation tlirough- 
out the world lies in the English " Statute of 
Monopolies” which was enacted in 1023, the 
21gt year of King .lames the First. In part this 
Act has been repealed but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 is as follows ; — 
" Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the terra 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first Inventor and Inventors of such 
manufactures, wiiich others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally inconvenient ; the said fourteen 
years to bo accomifilshed from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, bat that the same shall 
be of sndi force as they should be if this Act 
had never been made, and of none other." 


The existing Indian patent law is 

contained in the Indian Patints and D esigns 
Act, 1911 . 8iip})leinentpd by the Indian Patents 
and D'slgus (Ten»i>nrary Rules) Act, 1916, and 
by the Rules made under tliose Acta. The 
Patent Ofllee does not deal with trade marks 
or with copyriglit gi norally in books, pictures, 
music and other nuitters which fall under the 
Indian C'ojjyright Act III of 1914. There is, 
in fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Murks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
lodian Penal Code. 

On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that In the United Kingdom for 
the protection of Inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always Irnve done in matters 
of major Inti rest. One main difference exists, 
liowover, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for tlie reiUstratlon of trade marice, 
India cannot become a party to the Internationa! 
Convention under widen certain rl^ts of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed In 1856, after 
an agitation that had l)cen carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Dlincultles arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informalities the Act Itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1850 
It was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventkms Act 
of 188$, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
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len the Invcntiong and Designs Act ol 1868. 
Jl theae are now replaced by the preaent Act 
i mi. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
httlsh India, including British Baluchistan and 
he Itethal Parganas Tliis of course includes 
lurtna but It do<‘8 not embrace the Native 
Itates. Of the latter three, viz,, (1) Hyderabad 
Deccan). i2) Mysore, (31 Gwalior have ordin- 
ncea of their own. for which particulars must 
>e obtained from the Government of the States 
n quetilon as they are not administered 
)ytne Indian Patent OfllceJn Calcutta. The ob- 
of the Act of 1 911 was to provide a simpler, 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
’egard both to the grant of patent rights and to 
sabsequent existence and operation. The 
shanges made in the law need not here bo re- 
Cwrea to In detail. They gave further protec- 
tion both to the Inventor, by providing that 
hla application should bo kept secret until 
aooeptanco. and to the public, by increasing i 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
DNiod. At the same time a Controller of 
Patents and Designs was established, with ' 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed patent ** Instead of for the mere 
recognition of an “ exclusive privilege.** The 
pro^sions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907. 

The annual report of the Indian Pat<intg’ 
Ofhee for 191& states tliat the effect of tlio war 


has been very marked during the under 
review, but has not materially affected the 
nature of inventions. The number of appli- 
cations fell from 705 in 1913 to 688 in 1914 
and to 445 in 1015, a decrease of praetlcally 
one-third. The income of the Office however 
largely depends on the continuance of fees 
paid to keep In force patents of which the num- 
ber granted has grown from year to year so 
that the reduction in application and sealing 
fees is largely compcnsat<‘d and the total re- 
duction is only Bs. 2,400 as compared witli 
1913, (Rs. 69,700 instead of Rg. 72,159 in 1913 
and Rs. 73,159 In 1914.) 

Under the existing Act 1,775 patents have been 
sealed of the 2,410 applications made under 
section 3 and all of these were in force on Decem- 
ber aist, 1915. Applications for patent 
by enemy subject arc permitted, nut as 
a rule arc held in suspense and the sealing of 
patents on their applications Is not affected 
for the present. Patents in existence arc 
however. reno\TO.ble at the option of the holder 
even if lie be an enemy as It is not considered 
desirable that the propert.y therein should 
be destroyed. It can, however, be alienated 
' or utilised for the bene lit of the public on applica- 
tion, Provision for these proceedings Is made 
by a License Act, and rules introduced after the 
year. In th(dr main lines the License Act. and 
rules follow tile practice In the UnlU'd Kingdom. 
They enable the controller to deal with patents 
held by enemy subloets and remove the disa- 
bilities under widen any person may suffer 
In respect of patents or designs owing to the 
present state of the war. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of law In British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian CJopy- 
rlght Act under which there Is now no regis- 
tration of rights but the printer has to supply 
oopieg of these works ns stated in that Act and 
In the Printing Presses and Books, Act XXV 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modlflcatlong in tlio Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeaiHMl to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought Into 
force In India by proclamation in the OazeUe 
of India on October 80. 1012. Under s. 27 
of that Act there Is a limited power for the 
logisiature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the prov isiong ol the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under tnfg power 
that the Indian Act of 1014 Was passed. The 
^rtions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British art' scheduled to t4io Indian Act. The 
Act to wUieli these provisions are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations of them tolndian 
law and preeedure, and some material modi- 


fications of them In tlu ir application to trans- 
lations and musical eompositions In the casa 
of works first publlsUed In British India the 
sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
tant »roei«o, to subsist only for ton years front 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions of tile Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. *' The 
majority of Indian melodies ” it was explained 
in ('ouncll, "have not been published, i.e., 
written in staff notation, except tlirough the 
medium of the phonograjdi. It is impOBsiblc 
in many cases tn identify the original composer 
or author, and tlio melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. 6 of the Indian Act follovrs the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or either 
of them, printed, reduced to writing, or otlu?r- 
wise graphleally produced or rejwoduoed.” 



Coiiia^e, Weights and Rteasures. 


As the currency of Tndla Is based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
into sterling, Down to .about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 28., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period It is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final dpner (Bs. 1,000 ==£100). But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall In the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is, In order to 
provide a romray for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India In respect of Its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also ^ relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 1 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up tlie value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d., and then Introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Bs. 15=£l . From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee has been 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, ! 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d., and consequently 
since that date three rupees have been equi- 
valent to two rupees before 1873. For the 
Int^mediate period, between 1873 and 1899. ' 
it is manifestly Impossible to adopt any fixed 
sterling value for a constantly changing rui)ee. 
Bnt since 1899, K it is desired to convert rupees 
Into sterling, not only mmt the final cipher 
be stru'** off (as before 1873), but also one-tlfird 
must be subtracted from the result. Thus 
Bs. 1.000=£l00--i=(about) £67. 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to oc explained. 
Tile method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
In hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crorcs. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a erore 
is one hundred lakh or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Ckmsequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Es. 1,00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and os the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
croro of rupees (Bs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and os the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Coingo. — Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee i^ diidded Into 10 annas, a frac- 
tion oommoniy used for many purposes by 
both Natives and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as l^., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
Tbo anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

W^khU. — The various systems of weiglits 
used in India combine unuonnlty of scale 
with immense variations in the weight d 
emits. The scale used generaDy tbroughost 
Kotthen India, and lew eommmily in Madm 


and Bombay, may be thus expressed one maund 
! 40 seers, one 8eer=s.l6 chlttaks or 80 tdas. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
District to District, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2 ‘057 lb., aud tlio 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, tlie 
nuiversal enstom in India is to express them Iti 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
I change what varies is not the amount cd money 
I to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
I In otliej words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure d 
I quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be roentlonea that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops where pennywoixhs of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number tot the 
shliliug. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian Into English denonunations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may bo adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupec=(about) 8 lb. for 28., 2 seers per 
I rupee=^about) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the bighOf which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed reforms.-— Indian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable tor commerce and 
; trade characteristic of the modem age. They 
i vary from town to town and village w village 
: In a way that could only work satisfactorily 
I so long 08 the dealings of towns and villages 
: were self-contained and before roads and rail* 
* ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that in England a 
I hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
! hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a buslioi 
i of com weighs 46 lbs. In Sunderland and 240 lbs. 
in Com wan ; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, bnt 
only 5 lbs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, but 6 lbs. for cheese. Slmtls 
instances arc multipied in India by at F 
I as many times as India is bigger than 
land. If wc take, for instance, the 
' denomination of weight common 
I India, we shall find that in a ^von 
I are nearly as many maunds as there 
to weigh. If we consider tlie tr 
[ tween district and district the s' 
is worse. Tbos in the United T 
■ the maund of sugar weighs 48 
pore, 40 in Unttra. 721 in ' 

Agra, 50 in Horadabad, 4' 

50 in BareiBy; 40 fai Fy^ 

Jebanptir, 51 in GotfaaT 






Legislation and Inspection. 


ftw conditions of factory labour until 1913; 
regulated by the Indian Factories Act I 
0( 18$1, as anionded in 1891. The chief pro- 
vialoos of the amended Act were Local Gov- 
eiments li^ere empowered to appoint Inapec- 
td^ of factories, and certifying surgeons to 
certify as to the age of children. A mid-day 
stoppage of work was prescribed In all fac- 
tories, except those worked on an approved 
system of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- 
liibited, subject to c(‘rtain exceptions. Ihe 
hours of employment for women wore limited 
to 11, with intervals of rest amounting to at 
least an hour and a half; their employment 
between 8 pm. and 5 a.m was pioWblted, 
as a general rule, except in factories worked 
by shifts. The hours of work for cliildrcn 
(defined as persons below the ago of 14) were 
limited to seven, and their cmplovmtnt at 
night time was forbidden , children below the 
aw of nine were not to be emplo\ed Pro- 
vision was made for the fencing of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rubs as to water 
suppU vontflatvon, the prevention of over- 
crowding, etc 

Act of 1911. 

The decision to undertake further Iceisla- 
tion was arrived at after comprehensive in- 
quiries An important factor in the (ase was 
the increasing ust of cltctric light in the Bombay 
Mills, whicli radically (hangeni the conditions 
prevailing when the Act of 1891 was passed 
and had abolished tlie scscurlty that operatives 
would not be emploved for more than 12 hours 
a day on the average The quistioii of the 
hours of cinpIovTiKnt in tixtib faitorn-s was 
brought into prommtmi by thf period or 
jiiosperHy that tlie cotton lndustr^ btgan to 
enjoy in the told weather ot 1904 05, a large 
number of persons opeiatives being legulailj 
worked for 15 hours a day or (ven longer 

Owing to complaints regarding the long | 
hours worked In many mills, tlic Govimmcnt 
of India in 1906 appointed a smill Corainittci 
with Commander bu H P IrccrSmth, KN 
late buptnntending Inspector for Dangerous 
Trades m Lngland, as thairman, to tonduct 
a prellmlnarv inquiry into the conditions of 
labour m textile foctoru s The (.omnntUe 
recoinmcndi d tliat the working hours of adult 
males should be Umikd to 12 hour> a dav , 
tliat certificates of age and phvsital fitness 
should be required pi lor tf» halftime emplov 
ment and piior to employ mtnt as an adult 
that night work of women should be prohl 
blted ; and tliat w hole-time Me dical Inspoc- 
low should be api>ointcHl 

The conclusions of this Comraittc^e formed 
the basis of an investigation, extending to all 
laetorles in India, by a representative Com- 
This report disclosed the existence 
ahfttea, particiiiaTly in connection with the 
Qt of chttdren, and the excessive 
‘ M operatives generally In UiX- 
the majorltv of the Commission 
lljBitatioii of the ivork- 
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sidered that this would Indirectly secure a 
12 hours* dav for male adults. They also re* 
commended that the hours of work for chUdfCh 
shodld be reduced from 7 to 6 hours and Aw 
the hours for women should bo assttnlliipd 
to those for “ young persons,” night work 
being prohibited for both classes. They re- 
commended that children should be certified 
as to age and physical fitness. 

Hours fixed. 

The recommendations of the Committee 
and of the Commission having been considered 
by the Government of India and the Local 
Governments, a Bill was introduced In July 
1908 to amend and con^^ohdate the law relating 
to factories, and was finally passed Into law 
afa Act XII of 1911. 

The new Act extended the definition ot 
” factory ” so as to include seasonal factories 
woikmg for less than four months in the year, 
shortened the hours vvithm which children 
(and, as a general rule, womm) mav bo employ- 
ed, and further restrict! d the tinploymient ol 
woraeiJ by night by allowing it only in the 
case of eotton -ginning and pu-ssing factories. 
It also contained a numbe r of n( w provislonfl 
for securing the health and safety of the opera- 
Itiv!^^, making Inspection more effective, and 
bieuimg genernlly the better administration 
of the Act The most important feature of 
the Act, however, was the introduction of ft 
number of special provisions applicable only 
to textile factories Tigj Ipport of the Factory 
Commission showed tlii^^^xcesslvc hours wire 
not worked exrtpt In textile factories. The 
4ct for tlie first timo tpplied a statutory res- 
trgtion to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laving down that, subject tO cer^ri 
exceptions, ** no poison shall be employed 
in any textile factory for more than twelve 
houis In anv one day ” It is also provided 
in the case of textile factories that no child 
may b^enmloycd for more than six hours la 
anv one day, and that (subject to certain ex- 
ception*, among which are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no pcr'xjn may be employ ed before 6-30 
i in Ol after 7 pm (the new limits laid down 
gem rally for the employment of women and 
(hildieii) Corn spending limitations are placed 
on the period for winch mtchanical or electrical 
povvtr may lu used. 

Factory Inspection. 

The inquiries of the I actory Cbramission 
showed that tin then cxi'^ting svstera of fac- 
tory inspection had not sufficed to prevent 
widespread tyosion of the provisions of the 
factory law. Ihis iisult was attributed to 
the fait that the numbir of full-time factory 
Inspectors was vtry small, tin work of inspec- 
tion being to a large extent in the hands of 
ex-officio inHpectors (District Magistrates 
CJivdl Surgeons, etc ) wlio, as the Commission 
reported, had neiUier the time nor the special 
knowledge necessary (or the work. In 
bay Presideiiey, where tliere were three special 
^peotora. It waa reported that the Act was 
on tlia whofei. well enforced. Stops have been 
Mm ilm reotoiiiiso the staff of whote- 
laeffeoton of Setorios in India and to 
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inorease It to a stiength sufficient to cope with 
the woik of inspecting all the factories in India. 
The to^ strength of the staff is now 14, as 
cOinitem with 6 at the time of the Factory 
Optmision's report. Each of the larger 
provinces has at least one inspector. Bombay 
lia^g five. Except that in a few cases these 
cffipers have duties also in connection with 


boiler inspection, their whole time Is glTea 
to* factory inspection. The District Magts» 
trato remains an inspector, ex-officio, under 
the new Act, and other officers may be appoint- 
ed additional inspectors, but it is contemplated 
that inspection by ex-officio inspectors will 
be to a large extent discontinued, or limited 
I to special cases. 


FACTORIES INSPECTED UNDER THE FACTORY ACT IN 1914. 


Peovinck. 

Number of , 
Factories 
working 
and liable 
to bo 
Inspected. 

Average 
Number of 
Hands 

^Number of 
Persons 
convicted 

Number of Accidents 
Beported, 

employed 

dally. 

for breach 
of Act. 

Fatal. 

Serious. 

Minor. 

Total. 

Bengal .. .. || 

301 

3,54,880 

12 

48 

354 

771 

1,173 

Bihar and Orissa «« 

46 

28,380 

.... 

13 

101 

301 

415 

United Provinces 

217 

62,538 

0 

4 

97 

356 

457 

Punjab 

201 

31,243 

30 

11 

53 

163 

227 

North-Wosl Frontier 

4 

473 


: 


.... 

• . • * 

Province. 


64,601 






Burma 

1 450 

12 

9 

75 

280 

364 

Centra! Provinces and 

1 438 

47,1 r>9 

50 


43 

119 

162 

Bcrar. 




1 




^Moilrus 

301 

81,217 

19 

7 

16 

869 

392 

Bombay 

777 

2,63,386 

24 

20 

48 

1.532 

1,600 

Assam . . 

15 

2,714 

.... 

1 1 

8 

7 

11 

AJmer-Merwara 

18 

11,837 

.... 

1 

5 

109 

115 

Delhi 

18 j 

2,589 



3 

10 

13 

TOTAT. IN 1014 .. 

2,936 

1 9,50,973 

1 162 

114 

798 

4,017 

4,929 
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Him He Ad b^bUcaiions Man which a 
feompkte sUtlsUcal survey of the varlop 
branahet o! Umuraiice work In India can he 
obtained, but the official Statements of 
Accounts and Abstracts of Actuarial Be|)orts in 
resp^ of 70 Life Assurance Companies doing 
business in British India, ” published by the 
Government of India, give much informauon 
in regard to Life Assurance Companies subject 
to all the provisions of the Indian Life Assurance 
Compmiies Act, 1912, and some of those which 
are partially exempt from the Indian Act on the 
ground that they carry on business in the United 
X^ngdom and comply with the pro\ision8 of the 
British Assurance Companies Act of 1900. It 
should be noticed that the various pension funds 
connected with Government services are exempt 
from the compliance with the Indian Act. 

The oldest of the Indian Companies were 
established in Madras about 80 years ago : 
Bombay has none older than the Bombay 
Mutual, the Oriental and the Bombay Widows’ 
Pension Fund which were established about 
40 years ago. Life Assurance seems not to 
iiavc been started in Bengal until much later, 
and it was not until 1006 tiiat many Companies 
were established eitlier in that Presidency or 
elsewhere in India. 

In his introductory note to the official pub- 
lication already mentioned, Mr. H. G. W. Melklo, 
Actuary to the Government of India, states 
that the total amount of the investments and 
other realisable assets of Indian Companies 
is worth nearly 6| crores of rupees ; more than 
two-thirds of this, however, represent the invest- 
ments of one Company, namely, the Oriental of 
Bombay. 


During the period to which the accounts not 
published relate, ordinary Life Assuranc 
policies for nearly 3^ crores of rupees were issue 
by Indian Life Assurance Companies and th 
total sum assured under policies remaining i 
force at the end of the period was about 22 
crores of rupees. Over three quarters of thlseui 
was under Endowment Assurance policies whic 
provide for payment of the sum assured at til 
end of a stipulated period or at the death ( 
the Life Assured if it occur previously — -thercb 
making provision against old age as well e 
against early death. A comparison of th 
figures with those of the previous year, so fc 
as they are available, indicates a considerubl 
increase both in the amount of insurances grani 
ed each year as well as in tite total sums assure 
remaining in force at the end of the period. 

In addition to the above-mentioned sums 
considerable number of Life Assurance PoUll 
of the dividing society type were issw 
Life Assurance business of this nature, WmS 
the sura assured is not fixed but depends on w 
division of a portion of each year's premini 
income amongst the claims in that perioc 
either equally or in proportion to the total < 
such premiums paid under each, is unsoimd. Bi 
it is hoped that the information to be publishe 
In the future will convince all those intereste 
of the undesirability of continuing to issr 
such policies. 20 Indian Companlea are know 
to transact other business, in addition to Lll 
Assurance Mr. Melkle In his report points ot 
various defects in the accounts of Indian Con 
panics, and gives various explanations an 
suggestions in connection with the propi 
keeping of accounts. 


The following Is the list of British, Colonial and Foreign Companies doing business both in ti 
United Kingdom and in India partially exempted from the Indian Act, and the classes ( 
business, in addition to Life Assurance, transacted by them 
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Kame of Company. 

Place of Head 
Office. 

U3 

.26 

a 

< 

V 



rsonal Acci- 
itand Sick- 
ness 

Employers’ 

Liabifity. 

TS 2 

So* 

11' 



ia 


s 





1. Atliaucc 

ivondon , . 

a 

V 

iJ' 

M 

P 

E 

G 

2. Atlas 

JjOndon . . 

a 

c 



P 

E 

G 

8. Commercial Union . . 

London . . 

a 

c 

F 

M 

P 

E 

G 

4. Gresham . . 

6. Law Union and Rock . 

Jjondon . . . . 

a 

c 


, . 




London . . 

a 

c 

F 


P 

E 

G 

6, Liverpool and Loudon 
and Globe 

Liverpool.. 

a 

c 

F 

M 

P 

E 

G 

7. National Mutual 

8. North Britisli and Mer- 

London . . 

Edinburgh 

a 

0 

c 

F 





cantile « * • • 

a 





9. Nortliern 

Aberdeen . . 

a 


1' 


P 

ii 

G 

10, Norwlcli Union 

Norwieli . . 

a 


F 

m‘ 



ii. Phccnlx 

London . . 

a 

(! 

V. 

i‘ 

E 

G 

12. Royal 

Liverpool . . 

a 

!•’ 


p 


G 

18. Royal Exchange 

14. Scottish Union and 

London . . 

a 

V 

c 

F 

M 

p 

E 

G 

National 

Edinburgh 

a 

F 

. . 

p 

E 

G 

15. Standard 

Edinburgh 

a 

0 

. . 

. . 




16. Manufacturers.. 

Canada . . 

a 


. . 





17. Sun of Canada. « 

18. National Mutual of 

Canada . . 

a 

c 

•* 

1 

p 

•• 

- 

Australasia . . 

Australia.. 

a 







19. New York 

United States .. 

a 


i 





20 China Mutual . . 

Shanghai . . 

a 1 


1 
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Indii5ttr|^ & Prudential ; Light of A«ia ; ProviDeial . 
W'est'em India ; East 
and West, 
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Chambdftt df Coiiiiii6r<!«. 


Modem doiilmel-ce in India was built up by 
metetoatB from the west and was (or a long 
time ratirely In their hands. Chambers of 
Conunerce and numerous kindred Associ- 
aUons were formed by them lor its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
yean» taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to tno natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of tlie new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have spmng up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as tlio Bombay Indian Merchants* 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the mcrabeiship 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one arother 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1912, 
realising the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic devcilopment of India, took 
steps to form an ** East India Section *' of 
their organization. The Indian Cliambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for thorn, and on various occasions 
the Loudon Chamber, or the East India 
tieotion of it liave sliown themselves out 
of touch with what sooraod locally to be 
Immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon. Hlr Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Tbru- 
hun, a loading millowner and public citizen 
of Itombay, which promises to lead to great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy’s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian (.'oin- 
merotal Conspress. 'Phe proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. Tlio sclieme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but aft(*rward8 
received an impetus from tlie same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Rooeptlon Committee 
showed tliat all the Important commercial 
assooiations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
dole^tes from all parts of India. Mr. 1). E. 
Waoha, President of the Bombay Indian Mer- 
chants* Chamber, presided, as Chairman of the 
Eocep^ion Ooramlttx'c, at the opening of the 
proceedings and tlie first business was tlie 
election of Sir Pazulbhoy Currimbhoy as the 
fint President. 'Iho Congress resolved upon 
the establlahihent of an Associated Indian 
Ohamber of Oommeroe. and elected a Provincial 
Committee empowered to take the necessary 


enrol members and carry on work As Committed 
of the Cliambcr until a neW Committee should 
be appointed a year later. The Congress also 
approved of the draft constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Mf'morandum of Association of the new 
Associated Chamber as approved by the Con- 
gress 

I. The name of the Chamber will be “THE 
Associated Indian Cuamder of Commerce.’* 

II. The Beglstercd Office of the Chamber 
will be in Bombay. 

HI. The objects for which the Chamber Is 
established arc : — 

(a) To fllscuss and consider questions 
conceniing and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, and the shipping 
int<‘re8t8, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matb-rs affecting 
the common Interests of such Cbambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

(b) To communicate* the opinions of the 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
Commercial Associations or Bodies 
separately or unitedly, to the Govom- 
ment or to the various departments 
thereof, by letter, memorial, deputa- 
tion or otherwise. 

(c) To petition Parliament or the Govern- 
ineiit of India or any Local Govern- 
ment or authority on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manu- 
facture or shipping. 

(d) I'o prepare and promote in Parliament 
or in the L(‘gislative Councils of India, 
both Imperial and Provincial, Bills in 
th(i interest of trade, commerce, 
manufactures, and shipping of tho 
country and to oppose measures which, 
ill the opinion of tho Chamber, aro 
likely to be injurious to those interests. 

(c) I'o attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(/) To liave power to establish an office 
either In England or in any part of 
British India with an Agent there, 
in order to ensure to the various 
Chambers early and reliable infor- 
mation on matters affecting their 
interests and to facilitate communi- 
cation between the Cliarabor or indivi- 
dual chain beJB and the Government 
or other public bodies, and generally 
to conduct and carry on the affairs at 
tho Chamber. 

(y) *l'o organise (liambers of Commerce, 
(Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the CCountry. 

(/i) I’o convene when nee(*ssary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined bv a Eesohxtion of the Chamber. 

(0 To do aU such other things as may be 
iuoideutal or conducive to the above 
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The Articles of Association provide for shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
the management of the Chamber by an Exe> Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
cutive Council composed of a President, Vice- fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
Preddeut, and ten other members elected at the February,” or at some other time, and “ semi- 
annual meeting of the Associated Chamber, the annual or special meetings . . . may be 
Executive Council to present a report and convened by the Executive Council or on the 
statement of accounts at c>aeh annual meeting, requisition of ono-tliird of the total number of 
'J’he Articles declare the number of members of members addrc*8scd to the Secretary . . . ” 
the Associated Chamber not to exceed one The following are details of the principal 
hundred, and the Executive Council are given Chambers of (.bmmeroe and kindred ladies in 
power to elect honorary members. There India at the present time 

BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834. Its bead-quarters are in Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the cityjire the Royal Exchange, 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association and the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal 
Chamber Is registered with a declaration of mem- 
bership of 200. Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade “ in 
particular in Calcutta. ’’ There are two classes 
of members, Permanent and Honorary. 

Mercliants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and inburance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and peisons engaged in oi 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

A candidate for election as a permanent 
member, whether an individual, a firm or a 
joint stock company or other corporation, 
must be proposed by one and seconded by 
another permanent member, and may be 
elected provisionally by the Committee, but 
that election is subject to confirmation at the 
next annual general meeting. Tite subscription 
to the hmds of the Chamber of permanent 
members residing or carrying on business in 
Calcutta is Rs. 25 per mensem, and that of 
permanent members residing or carrying on 
business elsewhere than in Calcutta Rs. 32 

S )t annum. No entrance fee is cliarged. 

onorary members are not required to sub- 
scribe to the funds of the Chamber. Ofiacials 
and others indirectly connected with the trade, 
commerce or manufactures of Bengal, or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to 
the hitcrests represented by tlie Chair ber, 
may be olectsd honorary members by the Com- 
mittee upon the proposal of any two permanent 
members whether members of the Committee 
or not. Strangers visiting the Presidency 
may be admitted by the Committee as honorary 
members for a period not exceeding two montlis 
on the proposal of any permanent member 
whether a member of the Committee or not. 
Honorary members are entitled to receive 
the last published report of the Committee, 
and to attend and speak but not to vot-e at any 
general meeting held during their member- 
ship, and may upon the invitation of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President or Chairman, as the case 
may be, attend under the like conditions any 
mewini of Committee or of any depaitmental 
committee or enb-oommittee. 


The affairs of the Chamber are conducted 
by the following officers, namely, a President, 
Vice-President, seven ordinary members of 
Committee, a Secretary and two Assistant Secre- 
taries and an Auditor. The Officers of the 
Chamber, with the exception of the Secretary. 
Assistant Secretaries and Auditor, act without 
remuneration. The following are the President 
and his Committee appointed for the year 
1916-1917:— 

President. — Hon. Sir F. H. Stewart, Kt., o.I.l.. 

(Gladstone, Wyllle & Co.) 

Vice President — Hon. l^fr. E. H. Bray (Gil- 
landers, Arbuthnot & Co.) 

Committee. — The Hon. Mr. Archy Blrkmyro 
(Birkm>Te Bros.). Messrs. K W. E. Crum 
(Graliam & Co.),» H. Harris (Oiartcred 
Bank of India, Australia and China) 
D. Carmichael (Macklnnon, Mackenzio A 
Co.), the Hon. Air W A. Ironside (Bird* 
Co.), Sir R 8 Ilighct, Kt. (East Indian 
Jly.) and Mr. 11. V. AiansrlJ (Jas. Finlay A 
Co., M ). 

The Secretary of the Chamlx'r is Mr. H. M. 
Haywood. Asst. Secs. — Air. 1>. K. Cunnison 
and Air. A. C. Daniel. 

The following are the public bodies to which 
the Chamber has the right of returning re- 
presentatives, and the representatives re- 
turned for the current year ; — ■ 

Viceroy's Legislative Council. — The Hon 'bit 
Sir F. H. Stewart, Kt., c.i.E. 

Bengal Legislalive Council. — The Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chamber and the Hon’ble Mr* 
Archy Birkmyre. 

Calcutta Port Commission. — The Hon. Mr. J* 
Alackenzie (Alacmlller A Co.), Messrs. W. E* 
Crum (Graham A Co.), 1). Carmlchae^ 
(Alackinuon, Alackenzie A Co.). A. C, 
Patterson (Becker, Gray A Co.), the Hon, 
Air. E. H. Bray (Gillanders, Arbuthnot 
A Co ). Hon. Sir F. H. Ste wart, Kt., o.I.l. 
(Gladstone, Wyllle A Co.), 

Calcutta Municipal Cor^ation . — The Hon, Mr. 
E. H. Bray (Gillanders, Arbuthnot A Co.), 
Messrs. T. R. Pratt, W. R. Rae (Sun In- 
siiranco Office), and Shirley Tremearne 
(W H. Targctt A Co.). 

Bengal Boiler Commission. — Messrs. C. L. 
Tnomson (Barnagore Jute Factory Go., 
Ltd.), H. H. Reynolds, m.i.o.b. (Bengal 
Coal Co., Ltd.), and T. Wilson (Jessop A 
Co.. Ltd.). 

Board of Trutteas of the Indian Mutmn^ 
Mr. J. B. Lloyd (Shaw, WaRace A do.) 
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Bmgal Smoke KuiHneet CommUtion — Messrs. 

A. CocbTin (Burn & Co., Ltd.) and W. 

Lamond (Union Jute Co,, Ltd.) 

Calcutta Improvement Trust — Mr. W. K. 

Dods (Agent, Hongkong and Shangliai 

Banking Corporation). 

The Chart ber elocts representatives to various 
other iKxUes of less importance, such as the 
conunlttee of tlic Calcutta Sailors* Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations ol 
the B^gal Chamber of Commerce: — 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association, 
Indian Jute Mills* Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders' Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents’ Asso - 1 
ciation, Calcutta Import Trade Association, 
Calcutta Marine Insurance Agents* Association, 

The Wine, Bpirlt and Boer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Aswjolation, Calcutta Baloa 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indian Fmginoerlng Association, Jute 
Fabrics Shippers’ Association, Calcutta Hy- 
draulic Press Association, Jute Fabric lirokem’ 
AsBOciation, Bttlo<l Juto 8hipi)ors’ AHsoulation, 
£urop('Hn Juto Dealers * Association and Cal- 
cutta Liners’ Conforcnc'*. 

The Cliambor maintains a tribunal of arbi- 
tration for the dctormln^^tion, sottlomont and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 

BOMBAY 

The object and duties of the Bombay Cham- 
ber, as set forth in their rules and regulations, 
are to encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
Involving their common good ; to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Prosidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grit^vances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general : to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording sucli decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other moans, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
Bimplifying and facilitating buhinoss ; to com- , 
mmiicato with tlie public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other piaces and with j 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile , 
interests ; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment ' 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Cliamber was established in 
1886, under the ausidces of Bir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidenev, and 
the programme described al>ove was embodied 
in their first sot of rples. iiiere art? now aflft- 
linted with the Chamber the Bombay Mill- 
owners* AsBOciation, which exists to carry out 
Uie ssme general objects as the Chamber in the 
•peoial inroresta of " millowners and users of 
•team and water power,” and the Bombay 
Cotton Trade Asi^iation, which similarly 
exUta for the special benefit of persons engaged 
jn the cotton trade. According to the latest 


to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where In India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the (Cham- 
ber acta as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Cliambcr also maintains a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Suporlnteudent 
(Mr. Jas. Knox), Deputy Hupenntendent 
(Mr. H. Liigg) and three Assistant Suix-rintcn- 
<lents and the staff at the time of the last official 
returns cousi^t< (i of 140 offict rs. 'I’he usual 
system of w’ork for tlie benefit of the trad** 
of the port is followed. Tlie Department has Its 
ow'u provident fund and compassionate fund and 
Measurers* Club. The Chamber docs not assist 
in the pieparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current 
and its Monthly Supplement and also publishcR 
a large number of statistlcAl circulars ol various 
descriptions in addition to a monthly abstract 
of proceedings and many other circulars on 
matters under dlsf'Ussion. 


returns, the number of members of the Cham- 
ber is 184. Of these 16 represent banking 
institutions, 6 sliipping agoucies and companies, 
8 firms of solicitors, 8 railway companies, 

4 Insurance companies, 8 engineers and contrac- 
tors, 84 firms engaged in general mercantile 
business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible to election to membership by 
ballot. The member’s subscription is Ks. 15 
per month and an additional charge of Rs. 200 
per annum is made to firms as subscription to 
tlio trade returns published by Mic Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public services, 
or “eraiueut in commerce and manufactures,’* 
may be elected honorary members and as such 
are exempt from pacing subscriptions. Any 
stranger enpged or interested m mercantile 
pursuits and \i3iting the Presidency may be 
introduced as a visitor by any Member of the 
Chamber inserting liis name in a book to be 
kept for the purjiosc, but a resulence of two 
months shall subject him to the rule for the 
admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
Doanaged by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the chairman and 
doputy-chairman and seven members. The 
oommitteo must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceeding are 
open to inspection by all members of tlie Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the oom- 
Imittee may moke in regard to the matter. 
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A ^eral meeting of tho Chamber most be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
a sj^flc purpose* 

The Chamber elects representatives as follow 
to various public bodies : — 

Legislative Council of the Governor-General, 
one representative. The Chamber may elect 
anyone, but in practice they have hitherto 
returned their chairman. 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, one representative, who may also be 
anyone, but is, in practice, always the deputy 
chairman. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, two mem- 
bers, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
the City of Bombay, one member, elected for 
two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, two and three being elected in 
alternate years. 

Representatives on the Legislative Councils 
become ex-officio members of the committee 
of the Chamber, during their terms of office, 
if they are not already members. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for tho year 1916-17 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies : — 

Chairman: The Hou’ble M. J. S Wardlaw 
Milne (Tumor Morrison <fe Co , Ld.) 

Deputy Chairman: Tho Hon’ble Mr Malcolm 
N. Hogg (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co., 
1/1.) 

Committee: Messrs. G. H. Bowman (Lyon 
Lord tV Co , Ld.), J. H. Fyic (Macklnnon 
Mackenzie iVsCo.), S. J. Gillum (1'he Bombay 
Co., JA.y H. P. llebblethwaite (Killick 
IS'ixon & Co.), Geo. Miller (Chartere<l Bank 
ot India, Australia and China), X|?iel K. 
Patou (W. ifc A. Grnham & Co.), II. Wooll- 
combe (i>. IS. A C. I. lly ). 

Secretary : Mr. It. E. Gregor-Pearse. 

Assistant Secretary : Mr. Noel Wilkinson, B.A. 

Itepresentatives on — 

Viceregal Legislative Council : The Chair- 
man. 

Bombay Legislative Council : The Deputy 
Chairman. 

Bombay ImprovemoU Trust : Mr. A. M. Tod. 

Bofnbay Port Trust: The C^iairman, the 
Deputy Cliairman, Mr. Nigel F. Paton, 
Mr. A. H. Froom. Mr. T. W. Birkett. 

Bombay Municipality : Messrs. A. M. Tod 
(British Dominions General Insurance 
Co.. Ld.) and Harry T. Gorric (South British 
Insurance Co., Ld.). 

Advisorjf Boa>rd of Sjftknham College of 
Commerce and Economics: Afessrs. W. A. 
Haig Brow’n and .T. S. Wardlaw Milne. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 
Tile Hon. Mr. Malcolm N, Hogg. 

♦S'(. George's Hospital Advisory Committee: 
Sir Stanley Reed, Kt., ll.d. 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions ner- 
fonaed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules lor this have 
been in existence lor many years and have 
. worked most satisfactorily. Tlic decisions 


are in all cases dvon by coi^teot arbitrate 
appointed by the General Committee of tl 
Comber and the system avoids the gre 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Obatnb 
is its Statistical Department, whicb piepar 
a large amount of statistical returns connect! 
with the trade of the port and of gre^ 
importance to the conduct of comnu^rc 
The department consists of eleven India 
clerks who, by the authority of (vovernmen 
work in the Customs House and have evoi 
facility placed at their disposal by tl 
Customs authorities. They compile all tl 
statistical information m connection wit 
the trade of the port, in both export an 
import divisions, which it is desirable t 
record. No other Chamber in India doc 
similar work. 

The Bombay Chamber publish a Daily Arr. 
val Return which shows the receipts int 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and 
Daily Trade Return, wliich deals with trad 
by sea and shows in great detail imports 0 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure 
while the same return contains particulars o 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week dctailec 
reports known as Import and Export man! 
tests, which give particulars of the cargo car 
Tied by each steamer to and from Bombay 

Three statements arc issued once a month, 
One shows the quantity of exports ot cotton, 
seeds and wheat from tho principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yams, metals, kerosine oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other smidry goods. 
The third statement is headed, “ Movements 
of Piece Goods and Yam by Rail,” and show 
the despatches of imported and local manufac- 
tured piece-goods and yam from Bombay to 
other centres of trade .served by the railways. 

The ” Weekly Return ” issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large uumber 
of important descriptions of merchandise. 
A return of "Current Quotations” is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of tho 
English mail, and slmws the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantflo Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade informo^n. 

The annual reports ot the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in whicb tho whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year arc reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De* 
partment with a staff of twelve, whose business 
is that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
aie issued by these officers with the authority 
of tho Chamber to sbippem and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. The measoiers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during tho busy 
season arc on duty early and late. Tho oorti* 
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fioAtos granted show the following details 
(«} the date, hotir and place of measurement ; 
(by the name of the shipper ; 

(c) the name of the vessel ; 

(a) the port of destination ; 

(e) the number and description of packages ; 
(/) tiie marks ; 

{g) the measurement ; and, in the case of 
goods shipped by boats, 

(A) the registered number of the boat; 

(t) the name of the tindal. 

Bombay Millowners* Association. 

The Bombay Millowners* Association was 
established in 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
low 

(a) The protection of the interests of 
millowners and users of steam, water 
and/or electric power in India ; 

<&) The promotion of good relations be- 
tween the persons and bodies using 
such power ; 

(c) The doing of all those acts and things 
by which these objects may b^e 
furthered. 

Any Individual partnership or company, 
owning one or luoie mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses or one or more ginning 
or other tactory or lactories actuated by steam, 
Water, electric and/or other power is eligible 
for membership, nKjinbers being elected by 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vot<‘ 
for every complete sum oi Its. GO jMiid by him 
as annual subscription, 

The membership ol the AsHOeiation In 1910 
numbered 110. 

The following Is the Committee for 1910 : — 
Ml. N. 15. Saklatwalla (Chairman), the 
Hon’ bio Mr. 1). Ji. Wacha (Jjeput}/ 
Chairman), Sir Sassoon David, Dart , tlm 
Hou’ble sir DlnslwW M. Petit, Bart., 
the Hori'ble Sir Eiuulbhoy Cnrrim- 
bhoy, Ivt., Sir Vlthaldns D, Thackcr- 
sey, Kt., Mr. T, It. Aldn'd, the 
Hou’blc Mr. ManmoliiuidHs Uamjl, 
Mr. li. Brown, jMr. lOiUimtoola Curriiu- 
bhoy Ebraliim, Mr. NarotDiiu .M. (lo- 
culdas, Mr. Jf. D. Hunt, Mr. (^oW.isjee 
Jehanglr(Jim.), Mr. .1. Knowles, Mr. J. 11. 
Latimer, The Hon’ble Mr. C. V Mcdita, 
Mr. Meyer Nlssiin, Mr. Johan gir B Petit, 
Mr. C. N. Wadia, Mr. N. N, Wadia. 

Mr. K, E. Grogor-Pearsc, iSecretary, 

Mr. Noel- Wilkinson, « A., A«st. Secretary. 
The follo^^lng are the Association’s Ke- 
preseutatives on public bodies : — 

City of Bombay Improvement TrvM ; Sir 
Bassoon David, Bart. 

Victoria JabUee Technical Institute ; Mr. 
Jehanglr Bomanlee Petit. 

Bombay Snu)ke Nuisances Commission : 
Ifessrs. N. N. Wadia and W. A. Sutherland. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Bconom rs : Mr. N. N. Wadia. 

Indian Merchants' Chamber. 

The Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamb ^ 
and Bureau was established in 1907 with the 
loUowlng objecti To enoourago a frigidly 
leeling and unanimity among commercial men 
on all subjects Involving thdr common good ; 
to proittoto oibI pfoteot tbe tra^, commeroe 


and manufactures of India and In particular 
to promote the general commercial interests 
of the Presidency of Bombay ; to consider and 
deliberate on all questions aflectiog the rights 
of Indian Merchants, to represent ro tbe Oov- 
emment their grievances, if any, and to obtain 
by constitutional methods the removal of such 
grievances ; to collect and compile and distri> 
bate in such manner as may be most expedient 
for purposes of disseminating commercial and 
economic knowledge, all statistics and other 
information relating to trade, commeroe and 
finance, specially Indian : as well as to form 
and maintain a library, and generally to do 
all such matters as may promote the above ob- 
jects in view ; to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to and abide by the Judgment 
of the Cliambcr ; to receive and decide refer- 
ences of matters of usage and custom In dis- 

S ute, recording such decisions for future gui- 
ance and assisting by this and such other 
means, as the cominltt-ce for the time being may 
think fit, to forni a code of practice so as to 
simplify and facilitate the transaction of busi- 
ness." 

The Clinmbcr has not yet taken up the work 
of aibltratlou, measurements, etc. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with tlie Chamber, though no 
public body is directly affiliated to it : — 

The Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants' 
Association (whlcli sends a large number of 
representatives) ; 

The Grain Mercliants’ Association ( which 
Is a member) ; 

The Hindustani Native Merchants* Associa- 
tion (whicli is a member); 

The Bombay Country J'obaeco Trade Asso- 
ciation ; 

I 'rile J^mbay Riee Mcreliants* Association; 

'Lhc Bombay Fancy Piece-goods Association; 
'Pile Bombay Yarn, Coi>i)cr and Brass Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

The Ciuimber elects a representative Jointly 
with tlie Bombay Naiive Piece-goods Mer- 
chants’ Association to the Bombay Legislative 
Uouficil and a rcpreHcntative to the Board 
of Trustees for the Port of Bombay, wlionever 
R is 80 notified by tlie Government {vide Act 
No. 1 of 1909). 'J'lie Cliambcr also has the 
right to elect a representative on the Board of 
the Sydeiiiiam Ooli(‘gl^ ol Comiueree and Econo- 
mics, Bombay. 

Any person engaged in mercantile pursuits 
or interested in trade and commerce desirous 
of Joining the Chamber is eligible for member- 
ship, there being two classes of members, ttz., 
Ordinary and Honorary. Ordinary members 
shall be (1) llesidcnt members who pay Us. 80 
annual fee, except that if an Assoeiation Joins 
as a member It will have to pay an annual fee 
of Us. 100, and (2) Mofussil members who pay 
Bs. 5 as annual fee. An ordinary memb<*r also 
pays an entrance fee of Ks. 60 on being elected. 

Gentlenitn distinguished for public services 
or eminent In eomraerco and manufactures or 
otherwise interested hi the alms and objects of 
the Chamber may be elected os Honorary 
members by a General Meeting of the Cham- 
ber on the TcGommendation of the Committee 
and 08 Buoii ore exempted from payjnct sob* 
sociptioiu. They are not entitled to vote nt 
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Miy meetini Of the Chamber nor are they eli- {acquire, pim^rve and diaaeiiMnate useful inforni- 

g Uw to serve on the Committee. They are, atlon connected with the cotton interests 
owever, supplied with all the publications of throughout all markets and generally to pro- 
tbe Chamber free of charge. i mote the cotton trade of the City of Bombay 

The foUowirg are the Officers of the Chamber j and India and augment the facilities with 


for the year 1916-17 .■ 

Chairman . — The Hon’blc 3ilr. Lallubhai Samal- 
das. C.J.S. 

Vicfi’Chairman.'- Sir Vlthaldas Damodar Thac- 
kersey. 

CommiUes . — The Hon'ble Mr. Piirshottamdas 
Thakordas, Hon’ble Mr. Dlnshah Eduiji 
Wachha, Hon’ble Mr. Manmohandas Barn)!, 
Hon’blo Sir Faziilbhoy Currlmbhoy Ibrahim, 
Hon’blc Sir Ibrahim BahimtuUa, Sli 
Bliapurji B. Barucha, Mr Devidas Madhowjl 
Thackersoy, the Hon’ble Mr. Chunilal 
V. Mehta, Meo^rs. Jothabhai Walji, Rava- 
shanker Jaffjiwan, Motllal Vallabhii, Oopalji 
ValJI Sunderji, Motllal Kanjl. rhaturbhiij 
Shlvji, Phlroz J Idlllmoria Nararijl Harihhai, 
Muljl Harldaa. Mathurdas Vasaiiji Khimji, 
Ratan«cy Mulji, Sorabjl Ednljl Warden, 
Morarjl Velji, 8. B. Billimorm, M. P 
Madan. Laxniichand Maneckehand Khokhani 
(The Bombay Shroff Asoo'^Iatlon), .Tasan- 
nathji, Munlm of S<'th 'J'araehand .Tuharmal 
(The Hindustan Native Merchants* Aasoeia- 


wliich it may be conducted.” The Associa- 
tion had in 1915-16 50 shareholders and 186 
associate members. Its affairs arc managed by 
a Board of Directors, consisting of eight mem- 
bers, who are now as follow : — 

Chairman. — Mr. T. D. Moore (New Motuggil 
Co. Ld.) 

Deputy Chairman. — Mr. Ogborne Marshall 
(Drennan & Co.) 

Membem. — Mossr**. C. W. dii Breul (Brenl 
Co.), M. F. Bush (Bombay Co., Ld.), H. li. 
Creaves (Greaves Cotton & Co.), K. Kusu- 
luoto (Japan Cotton Trading Co., Ld.), 
B. C. Reado (Gill & Co.), C. H. Roberts 
(Prierde gaone <Sr Co.h the Hon’blegMr. 
Pursltotamdas Tha Kordas (Narandag 
Rajaram & Co.). 

Secretary. — Mr. R. E. Gregor-Pcarse. 

Native Piece-Goods Association. 


The objects of the Association are as follow:— 
(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 

and unity amongst the Merchants, the busi- 

tion), and Currlmbhoy Laljisajan ('me Rice- ! l-bo piece-goods trade in general at 

Merchants’ Assooatlon). 1 Bombay, and to protect the interest thereof; 

The following are the Chambers’ representa- 1 remove, as far as It will be within the 

tives on various public bodies : — | powers of the Association to do so, all the trade 

Bombay Jjegielative Council. —The Hon Mr i difficulties of the piece-goods business and to 
Munmohandas Ramji. ' ' frame such Hue of conduct as will facilitate 

Bombay Port Tlie Hon. Mr Man- • 1^ oolloct and assort statistics 

mohnndas Ramji. I relating to piece-goods and to corraspond with 

Advisory Board of the Sydenham College oJ\ P'lWlc bodies on matters affecting trade, and 
Commerce.— 1). J:. Waeha, j "’hich may be deeme<l advisable for the pro* 

Industrial Advimry hoard of the Government or advancement of objects of the 

Bombay.- The Hon. Sir Fazulbhov Ciirrlm- 1 Association or any of them; and (d) to hear 
bhoy and the Hon. Sir Manmohandas BainjI 1 decide disputes that may bo referred to 
The staff of the Chamber include , for arbitration. 

The following are the office -bearers for the 
current year . — 

Chairman — The Hon. Mr. Manmohandas 


Secretary — Mr. J. K. Mehta, m.a. 

Assistant Secretary — Mr. M. M. Munshi. b.a. 
Uon Auditor. — Mr. Ardoshir Kdulji Cainu. 

C.A. (A. C, Rice A Co.) 

Solicitors. — Messrs. Edgelow, Oulabchand, 
Wadia & Co. 

The Chamber publishes every month a journal , 
In Gujarati giving information on commercial I 
and industrial subjects and publishing all sta- } 
tisfcios considered important relating to the 
trade and commerce of India. ! 


Rarajl. 

Deputy Chairman, — Mr. Gopalji Vaiji Sunderji. 
Hon. Joint Secretaries — Messrs. Purshotam 
Kanji and Vithaldas Damodar Oovindji. 
Eon. Treasurer. — Mr. Mathuradas Haridas. 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body is **to promote 
the Interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and seeds trade on a sound footing.” It 
T. X. , I is an influential body of large membership. 

Bombay Cx>tton Trade Association, The office holders for the current year are os 
Limited, was founded in 187«. The objects for I follow 

were, inter alia, “toj Chairman — ^Mr. Hifjl Mulji, of Messrs. Dhorsi, 


Cotton Trade Association. 


adjust disputes between pt'rsons engaged in the 
cotton trade, to establish just and equitable 
principles in the trade .to maintain uniformity to 
rules, regulations and usages in the trade, to 
adopt standards of rlasslfieation in the trad<> to 


Naiiji & Co. 

Vice-Chairman — Mr. Veljl Lakhamsi, B.l., 
LL.B. 

Hon. Secreianj — Mr. Shamji Shivjl, 

Secretary — Mr. I^alshanker Harprai^ad, 


KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber are set forth in terms similar to those of 
l^mbay. Qaalifications for membership are 
Mso similar. Honorary membership is oon- 
feRM upon ” any gentlemen interested in the 
Chamber”, subject 
to e^lou of votes of iqeiq- 


bers. All new members joining the Chamber 
pay Rs. 100 entrance fee and ttie monthly sub- 
scriptions is Rs. 6 for any member contdbutfna 
Rs. 600 to the Chamber Fund* in addition to 
entrance fee, and Rs. 12 without such co&tHbu- 
tkm. The subscription for the Ohamberfli 
rto4lf.l )t ^ 
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ot the Ohsmber are mimaged by a commlttM 
n< ten membert, consisting of a Ohaurman, 
VksO’Caialtman and eight members, elected at 
the fmnnal meeting of the Chamber in January 
or immediately after. The Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council and three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Tmst. There were last year 54 members 
of the Chamber, and 7 Honorary Members. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the current year:— 

Chairman. — The Hon’ble Mr. W. TJ. Nicholas 
(Anderson Co,). 

VUte-Chairmwn. — Air J. I. Murray (Evrart, 
Ttyrio & Co.). 

Managing CommiUn. — Messrs. B. F. Jones 
(Forbes, Forbes, Campbell A Co., Ld.), J. M. 
Long (Bombay Company, Ld.), E, A. Miller 
(Macdonald A Co.),H. F. Pflster (Kalli Brothers), 
T. J. Stephen (National Bank of India, Ld.), 
J. B. Stevenson (Donald Graham A Co.), D. B. 
Trevor (North ‘Western Hallway), an(l S. C. 
Woodward (Clements, Hobson A Co.). 

JUprtftBnia^ire on thr Bombay Lfgltlativt 
Cotmoil — The Hon. Mr. W. U. Xleholus. 


jBrgmenfflftvs on the Karachi Port Trtttt^ 
Mr. J. I. Murray, air. B, A. Pearson and air. 
S. C. Woodward. 

Secretary — Mr. E. L. Rogers. 

Public Jl/ea»ttrer— Captain 8. Mylcrist. 

The following arc the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives a special assistance to mem- 
bers. The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karacni. The Committee under- 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
settlements of disputes “as to the quality or 
condition of merchandise as to the quality 
in which both parties desire the Chamber to 
do so." When two members of the Chamber 
or when one member and a party who is not 
a member have agreed to refer disputes to 
the arbitration of the Chamber or of an 
arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. A public measurer is 
appointed under the authority of the Cliamber 
to measure pressed bales of cotton, wool 
hemp, hides and other merchandise In Karachi. 


MADRAS. 


The Madrai Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1886. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership. Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per pro for a firm is eligible. Mem- 
bers who are absent from Madras but pay their 
subscriptions may be represented in the Oham- 
ijor by their poweis-of-attomey, as honorary 
members, subject to ballot . Honorary mem- 
bers thus elected are 'entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
is by ballot at a general meeting, a majority 
of two-thirds of the recorded votes being 
necessary to secure election. Every member 
pays an entrance fee of Rs. lOO, provided that 
banks, corporate bodies and mercantile firms 
may be represented on the Chamber by one 
or more members and are liable for an entrance j 
fee of Hs. 100 once in ten years each. The 
subscription shall not exceed Rs. 160 per annum, 
{tayable quart-erly in advance, subject to reduc- 
tion from time to time in accordance with the 
state of the Chamber’s finanoes. Absentees 
in Europe pay no subscription and members 
iomporarily absent from Madras pay one rupee 
per month. Honorary iPon\bers are admissible 
to the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mera- 
bws becoming Insolvent cense to bo members 
but are ellgiire for re-election wdtliout repay- 
ment of the entrance donatiou. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificate's of origir 
and the registration of trade marks. One of the 
rules for the last named is “ that no trade mark 
on ticket shall be registered on behalf of an 
Indian flnn trading under a European name." 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber r-'-^IMras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonni^ Schedule and Madras Landing 
abd MiMiKmt Vim somoI#, 


There arc 40 members and five honorary 
members of the Chamber in the current year 
and the officers and committee for the year are 
as follows : — 

Chairmnyi — The Hon’ble Mr. Gordon Fraser, 

Vice-Chairtnan — Sir Bernard Hunter. 

Committee — Mr. A. J. Leech, Mr. H. P. M. 
Rae, Mr. A. P. Symonds, Mr, F. E. L. Worke, 
Mr. F. B. Wat hen. 

Acting Nfcrf/ary.— Mr. T. E. Welby. 

The followii g are bodies to which the Cliara- 
ber are entitled to elect representatives, and the 
representatives elected for the year: — 

Madrae Legislativ>e Council — The Hon’ble 
Mr. Gordon Fraser. 

Madras Port Trust — The Hon’ble Mr. Gordon 
Fraser (Messrs. Best A Co., 3x1.), Mr. H. P. 31. 
lUe (The Bombay Co., Ld.), -Mr. J. F. Simpson 
(Messrs. Gordon Woodroffe A Ck>.), Mr. R. Todd 
(Madras A Soutiiern Maliratta Railway Co.. 
Ld.), the Hon'ble Mr. A. Muirhead, c.I.K. (The 
south Indian Railway Co., Ld.). Mr. J. H. 
Thoiiger (Madras Trades* Association). 

Madras Municipal Corporation. — Mr. A. J. 
Leech (Messrs. T. A. Taylor A Co ), Mr. A. J*. 
Syinonds (Messrs. Binny A Co Ld.), Mr. .7. R 
Simpson (Messrs. Gordon Woodroffe A Co.). 

I Britieh Imperial Council of Commerce, Ijondon 
! — Mr. A. J. Yorke (in Europt'). 

Italian Tea Cess Committee — Mr, C. E, Wood 
(Parry A Co.). 

Southern India Chamber. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
bos its Registered Office in Madras. The ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for sueb 
bodies, oouoeming the promotion of trade, 
eeneoiaUy in the Madras Presldonoy, and the 
intereete of TQfihbtr*. Speeig) ob)eoU gm ftftf4 
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' ** To maintain a Library of books and pubii* 

eations of commercial interest, so as to cuiluse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

** To establish Museums of commercial 
products or orjranise exhibitions, either on 
behalf of the Chamber or in oo>operation with 
others." 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual couditions as tc 
eligibility for election prevail. 

The Tutlcorln Merchants Aesoolation is 
aiHUatod to the Chamber. The right of electing 
two representatives to the Madras Port Trust 
was accorded to the Chamber by the Jfadras 


Port Trus.t Amendment Act, 1915. Members 
of the Chamber hold seats in the Madras Legisia* 
tive Council and in the Madras Corporation 
but the Chamber does not enjoy the right of 
electing representatives to these bodies. 

President Bahadur P. Theagaioya 
Chettiar, b.a. 

ViM-Pr»sideni8 — Khan Bahadur M. A. 
Kuddiis Badsha Sahib and Do wan Bahadur 
Govjndoss Chathurbhoojadoss. 

Honorary Seeretttrits — M. R. Ry. Rao 
Sahib G. Soobbiah Chetti and Moulana Abdus 
Subhan Sahib. 

Atut. Secretary^C. Dumiswimi Alyangar, 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawiipore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber. 
Honorary members are elected on the usual 
qualifications, but can neither serve in the Com- 
mittee nor vote at meetings of the Chamber. 
There is no entrance fee for membership, but 
subscriptions are payable as follows:— A firm, 
company or association having its place of 
business in Cawnpore, Ps. 200 a vear ; An In- 
dividual member resident or carrying on busi- 
ness In Cawmpore, Rs, 100 ; Firms or indivi- 
duals having their places of business or resi- 
dence outside Cawnpore pay half the above 
rates, but the maintenance of a branch office 
in Cawnpore necessitates payment of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ton members, 
which has power to constitute Ix)cal Commit- 
tees, of from four to seven members end), 
at trade centres where membership Is suffici- 
ently numerous to justify the step. Such Local 


Committees have power to communicate only 
with the Central Committee. 

The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when invited to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber h.is in the present year 62 mem- 
bers. four honorary members and five affiliated 
members. 

The folloiying are the officers : — 

Preetdenf— Tlie Hon, Mr. I.. P. Watson 
(Cooper, Allen & Co., Ltd.) 

Vice-Presiiienl — Mr. T. B, Eidclston (Begg 
Sutherland & Co ) 

Afentbers — Messrs, X, K. Grey. (Allahabad 
Bank, Ltd.). N. A, 8. Bond (R. I. By.), C. 
O’Malley (Cawnpore Cotton Mill), A. B. 8ho- 
kespear, c.i K, (CnwiijiOre Sugar Works, M.), 
T. Gavin Jones, (Empire Engineering Co.), 
A, W, Lilley (Cawnfjorc Woollen Mill-), W. G. 
Connor (Allen Bros & Co., Ltd ), !tobu Ram 
Naiain (Budridass Ram Xarnin). 

Secretary — Mr. J. G. Byau. 


The Punjab CJhambor of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the asual lines in the 
Punjab, tiie Nortii-West Frontier Province and 
Kashmir. There are affiliated branches 
of the Chamber at Lahore and Amritsar. 
Members are elected by ballot, the only neces- 
sary quallflcatibn being interest in mercantile 
pursuits. There is no entrance fee. The rate 
of subscription is Bs. 10 per month. The 
Chamber returos one member to a seat on the 
Municipal Corporation, I>»lhl, and the present 
repr^entativ'o is Mr. J. C. Roberts. 

^he following are the Officers, Committee and 
Representatives on public bodies for tbe 
gUrmt year: — 

Pruident — ^The Hon’ble Mr. James CurrIe 
(Messrs. James CHirrie & Co.) 
yke- President — Mr. W. Angelo (The Dsdbi 
Hu 4 Londbu Bank, 14 ), 


Committal— yir. C. R. Goodwin (The Ganesh 
Flour Mills Co.. Ld.), Mr. N. A. S. Bond 
(The East Indian Railway), Mr. D, N, 
Bhanja (Messrs, Kerr, Tarruck <fe Co.L 
Mr. K MaephtTson (Tlie CTiarterod Bonk 
of India, Australia and China), Mr. J. 
Dile Grei'n (The North Western Ballway\ 
Mr. J. C. Roberts (Messrs. Gutmann 
& Co.). 

Jtfpruentatire on Punjab Legitlative CouneU-^ 
The Hon’ble Mr. James Currie. 
Representatireon Delhi Municipal CwnmdU^- 
Mr. J. C. Rob('rt8 (Messrs. Gutmann A Co.)« 
5#ei-rtflry~Mr. J. Rentop Denning. F.R.S.A. 
The Chamber is affiliated with the Brithth 
Imperial CX>uncil of Commerce, London *an » Is 
represented In England by 8lr James Wilfcer; 
Alliance Bank of Simla, and Mr. H. C. C lahnera, 
National Rank of India, Ltd.. Loticjm , 


PUNJAB. 
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Chamhers ef C&mmtne. 


UNITED raoVlNCES. 


A meetlug of Indians engaged or interested 
in the trade and Industry of the United Rro- 
Vinces was held at Cawnporo in February 
1014 to inaugurate an Indian Chamber for th<* 
United Provinces. Iteprescntatives of Arms 
In Cawnporo, B'narcs, Allaliabad, Lucknow, 
Fyzabad and otlicr places Wore present. It 
.Was unanimously resolved to establish a United 
.Provinces Chamber of C^ommcrce with its 
headquarters at Cawnporc. The Chamber 
has been registered under the Indian Companies 
Act and has been recognised by the Provincial 
Government, which has granted tlic privilege 
of nominating two meniborB of the Chamber 
to the Cawnporo Municipal Board. The total 
pumber of members of the Chamber ig 64. 

The following are the office holders of the 
Chamber appointed in 1016 : 


Preiidenl—Ti&l Bahadur lala Bisbambhar 
Nath (Cawnpore). 

Vicf Pre$identi—The Hon'blc B. Motlchand 
(Benares), Mr. B. Alakh Dharl (Meerut), 
and Lain Mammun Lai (Cawnporc). 

Committee~^l Bahadur MunshI Prag Narain 
Bhargava (Lucknow), The Hon'ble Mr. 
C. y. Chintamanl (Allahabad), Bai Baha- 
dur B. Kaniiia Lai (Cawnpore), Seth 
Earn Gopal (Cawnpore), Lala Dina Nath 
(Cawnpore), B. Behari Lai (Cawnpore), 
Hafiz Mohammad Halim (CaWnpore), 
Mr. B. N. Sen (Cawnpore), and The Punjab 
National Bank, Ltd. (Cawnpore). 

Secretary and J oint Secretary — B. Vlkramajlt 
( Cawnporc) and Pt. BUhwa Nath Tbolal 
Slngh( Cawnpore). 


BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of (Commerce, with 
headquarters at Ban goon, exists to encourage 
frlenaiy feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects iDvolvlng their oommon 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile lnt<'regti- of the province, to corainunl- 
oate with public authorities, associations and 
lodivldualB on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these luterists, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties wllllnR to refer to, 
and abide by, the Judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
affiliated bodies: — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association, 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion, 

Rangoon Import Association. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board, 

Rangoon Municipal Clommltteo. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma Boiler Commission, 

All corporations, compaulea, firms or persons 
engaged or inti'nsbd in mercantile pursuits, 
guoli as merohants, bankers, shipowners and 
brokers or who arc comiected with agriculture, 
mining, mauufactun 8, insurance, railways, 
Oommeroe, art, science or literature shall be 
eligtbii to become Members of the Chamber. 
The subaoTiptlon is R«. 20 per month. Officials 
and others Iitdlrcotly conuecti d with the trade 
of the province, or who may have rendered dis- 
tinguished. service to the Interests represent^ 
by tho Chamber, may be elected by the Com* 
njittec, aether <m thejr own inotioij or on the 


suggestion of two Members as Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Chamber. Honorary Members are 
not required to subscribe to the funds of the 
Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations In 
addition to Itf ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Tho following are the Officers, Committ^ 

and EeprosentativoB on public bodies lor the 
current year : — 

Chairman— The Hon. Mr. W, Macdonald 
(Harperink, Smith & Co.). 

Vice’Chairman—yiT. J. Scott. (Steel Broi. 
& Co., LUl ). 

Cowwittee— Messrs, W, Buchanan (Finlay 
Fleming A Co.), B. E. G. Eddi8(Gmander8, 
Arbuthnot A Co.), E. G. Johnston 
(Bombay-Burma Trading Corpnu., Ltd.); 
if, B. Huddleston (Burma Railways), 

M. Joakim (Buhhazar A Son), A. R, Finlay 
(J. A. Begblo A Co.), D. Robertson (^The 
Arracan Co., Ld.), R. G. Nicoll (Mor- 
cautile Bank of India, Ltd.) 

Secretary — Mr. C. A. Cuttrlss. 

Jtepreeentative on the Burma Legielaiioe 

CouruiU — The Hon’ble Mr. W. Macdonald. 

RepreierUativet on the Rangoon Port Truit 
Board — Messrs. D.Robcrt^on, W.Buchanan, 
J. A. Poison (on leave), J. C, Iklackendrtck 
(acting), J. Scott. 

Repreeentative on the Rangoon Jfaatcipal 

Comtnittee-~Mr. M. Joakim. 

Victoria Memorial Park Truttee— The Hon’ble 
Mr. W. Macdonald. 

Paeieur IneiUxue Committee. — The Hon'ble 
Mr. W. Macdonald. 

Burma Boiler CommieHon-^Mr. H. H. Qallje 
^Bullocli 4 Go., Ltd,). 
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COCANADA. 


The following are the offlee^holdera of the 
Coeanada Chamber of Commerce, which has 
Ite headquarters at Cocanada, the chief port 
on the Coromandel Coast, north of Madras : — 
Messrs, P. Bose (Bank of Madras), 
Ohairmafi ; A. Gardiner and B. Eddington 
(Coromandel O)., Ltd.), E. H. BTrui: 
(Wilson & Ck) ), A. E. Todd (Slmson 
Bros.), M.E.Ry. Eao Bahadur K. 
Suryanarayanamurty Naidu Gam 
and G. M Lake (Innes <fc Co.), L. C. 
Part on (Hhaw Wallace <fe Co ), R. J. 
Hunter (Ripley and Co.), E. Flury 
(Volkart. Bros, ), and C. B Shore (Gordon 
Woodrofle & Co.). 

Secretary — Mr. J. A. Muller. 

The rules of the Chamber provide “that by 
the term ‘ member ' be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mercantile Arm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
In (^Canada, or other place in the Districts of 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam. and Ganiam, 
and duly electing according to the Rules of the 
Chamber, and that all such be eligible, but only 
members resident in Oscanada can hold office." 


Members are elected by ballot. The Cotri* 
mittee, when called upon by disputing members 
or non-members of the Chamber, give their 
decision upon all questions of mercantile usage 
and arbitrate upon any commercial matter 
referred to them for final Judgment. In the 
former case a fee of Rs. 16 and in the latter a 
fee of Rs. 82 must accompany the reference. 

The Committee consist of 4 members, including 
the Chairman, and 2 supplementary mem- 
bers * the Chairman to be elected by ballot 
at the general meeting of January iu each 
year, for a term of 12 months ; and the Com- 
I mittee, with 2 supplementary members, at the 
general meetings of January and July lu eadh 
year,, for the term of 6 months. The entrance 
foe for each member whose place of business 
Is in Cocanada is Rs. 50 and for each member 
whose place of bushiess is elsewliere be Rs. 26. 
The subscription for each member whose place 
of business is in Cocanada is Rs. 120 per annum, 
and for each member whose place of business 
is elsewhere be Rs. 60 per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance. 

A weekly slip of current rates of produce 
freights, and exchange is drawn up by the 
Committee, 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was in- 
corporated in 1895 and has its headquarters 
at O>lombo. All firms and persons engaged 
In the general trade of Ceylon are admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of Joining the Chamber must be proposed by 
one member, seconded by another and bal- 
lotted for by the wliole Chamber. The affairs 
of the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman and from 6 to 10 members. 


The following is the membership of this 
Committee at the present time 

Mr. Win. Molr (Lewis Brown <fe Co.) (Chair^ 
man), Mr. Ja^. Loohorn (Vice’C^innan), 
Mr. R. S. Phllpott (P. (k 0. 8. N Co.) 
Mr. H. S. Jpaffreson, Mr. E. H. Lawrence 
(National Bank^ Mr. W. Philips, Mr. T.8. 
Clark, Mr. W. Fraser, Mr. 0. 8. Burns, 
Mr, M. J. Cary. 

Mr. F. M. Simpson, 





* The Peoples of India. 


X( U essential to bear iu mind, when deahtig 
frith the people qf India, that it is a continent 
ratlier than a country. Nmvhcre is the complex 
diaracter of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. 
No^me would confuse the main types, such as 
Gnrkhaa, Pathans, Sikhs, Uajputs, Barmans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther. The typical 
inhabitants of India^the Diavidians-differ alto^ 
geiher from those of Northern Asia, and more 
DOkTly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
t^ysiem characteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced In the North- 
West by successive hordes ol invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, P.ithans and Moghuls, and in 
the North-Bust by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
]X)Utiral sense. Bctwe.en these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidinns is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire arc divided 
by Sir Henry Eisley (Caste, Tribe and Eace, 
Indian Census Report, 1001 ; the Gazi’tter ot 
India, Ethnology and Caste Volume I, Chapter | 

into seven main physical types. There would 
be eight if the Andamese were included, but this 
tliw gro^ of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-lranian, represented by the 
Baioch, Brahui and Afgnans of Baluciiistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turk! and Persian (‘Icmeuts, 
in which the formed predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark, but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; bead 
broad; nose moderately nairon, protuiueiit, 
and very long. I’ho fcjitiirc iu these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tlo’is length of tht'ir noses, and it Is probably 
tills pecuiarlty that has given rlbc the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The llldO-Aryail oeeunylng the Punjab, Raj- 
putiina, and Kashmir, and having its (‘Iturue- 
tfttistlos members the Eajputs, Khattris, and I 
Juts. This type, which is readily distinguish- 1 
able from the Turko-Iraniaii, approaches most I 
closely to that ascribed to the trudltioiiaJ Aryan i 
colonists of India The stature is mostly lull ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dai U ; hair on fact 
plentiful, head long ; nost; narrow, and pro- 
minent. but not Epceiully long. 

The Scytho-Dra vidian, comprising the ^iar- 
aihu Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by u mix- 1 
tgre of Scythian and Dravidlau elements. Thib j 
type is ci uTlv distinguished from the Turko- 
InUilan by a lower btature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower or blto-nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
dogroeof intermixture with the Dravidians. Iu 
the higher groups the amount of cros.slng sceins 
to have been alight ; in the tower the Dravidian 
elementa are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 

found In the United Provinces, in parts of Eaj- 


putana, and in Bihar and represented in its uf 
per strata by the Hindustom Brahman and in if 
lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of th 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the lode 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-femn i 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexim 
varies from lightisli brown to black ; the noa< 
ranges from medium to broad, being alwayi 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans; the 
stature is lower than in the latter group, and 
u.MUttlly below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo-Aryans, wliile the lower members are 
in many respects not very tar removed from 
tlie Dravidians. The type Is ebsentialJy a 
mixed one, yet Its characteristics arc readily 
dofliiuble, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo- Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. The 
distinctive feature of the type, the cJiaracter 
whieli gives the real elue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo-Druvidian aw racially different from 
the Indo- Ary an is to be found in the proportions 
of tile nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of l>ov;ur Be ngal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmans and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medaus of Kasturu Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups. 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
tace usually plentiful ; statme medium ; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This Is one 
of the most distinctive types iu India, and its 
members may bo recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area wh 're tlieir rem irkablc apti- 
tude for cl erical pursuits bus procured them 
employment. Within its own liaoltut the type 
cxteuuR to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and iJi'obably includes tlie 
bulk of the population of Orlssa ; the w’esiern 
limit eoineide^ npproxiumtf'ly with the hilly 
eouiitry Of Chota Nugpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid, type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, repre.-^ented by the 
Kanets of J,ahul .and Kulu ; the J^epchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim ; the LimiuiH, Murniis and 
Gunmgb of Nepal; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. 'J he lieud Is broad ; complexion duik. 
with a yellow tinge; hair on luce scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nosi* fine to broad ; face 
characteristically fiat ; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madias, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
ot Central India and Chota Nagpur. Its most 
characteristics representatives arc the Paniyans 
of Malabar and tlie Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythi.iii. and .Mongo- 
loid dements. In typical specimens the stature 
Is short or below mean; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head 
long; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 


•The material iu this section is olmost entirely taken from the Report on the Consns cf 
India, 10 U, by Mr. 15. A. Gait, c.s.l., C.I.B., Fellow of the Uoyal Statistical Society. 
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flat. HiU race, the most primittvc of the Indian 
t^'pes, oocnples the oldest geolo^cal formation in 
India, the medley of forest-dad ranges, terraced 
plated and undulating plains which stretches 
ronidily speaking, fromth»‘ Vindhyas to Cape 
Comorin. On the east and the west of the 
^nlnsniar area the domain of the Dravidian is 
<onterminoU8 with the Ghats, while further noilli 
1b readies on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajraahal Hills. Where the 
erlginal characteristies have been unchanged by 
(Ontact with Irido-Arj^an or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive, 
labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, he is ^ 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, lus. 
squat figure, and the negro-Iikr proportions of j 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here trebled as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to tliin and disap- l 
pear, but even among them traces ol the original i 
stock survive in varying degrees. j 

It must, however, be clearly understood that 
the areas occupied by these various types do ! 
not admit of bidug defined as sharply as they I 
must be shown on an ethnograplilc map They I 
melt into each other insensibly ; and, although | 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic j 
tract to another, aii observer whose attention i 
had been directed to the subject would realise 1 


idcariy eaoutm thst the physical charactoriatics 
of the peo^e had undergone an appreciable 
change, be would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progre^ the tnn^ 
formation had taken place. 

Contrasts.— The linguistic survey has dis* 
tinguished in India about a hundred and thirty 
indigenous dialects belonging to six distinct 
families of speech. In the domain of religion, 
though the bulk of the people call themselves 
Hindus, there are millions of Mahomedans, Anl- 
mists, Buddhists, Jains, Sikhs, and Christians. So 
also in respect of social customs. In the north 
near relatives are forbldd« n to marry ; but in 
the south cousin marriage is prescribed and 
even closer alliances are sometimes permitted. 
As a rule, female chastity is highly valued, but 
some communities set little store by It, at aiw 
rate prior to marriage, and others make It a rule 
to dedicate one daughter to a life of religious 
prostitution. In some ports the women move 
about freely ; in others they are kept secluded. 
In some parts they wear skirts ; in others 
trousers. In some parts again wheat is the 
staple food ; in others rice, and in others miheU 
of various kinds. All stages of civilisation are 
fonnd in India. At one extreme ore the land- 
holding and professlona' classes, many of whom 
are highly educated and relink ; at the other 
various priraliive aboriginal tribes, such as the 
head-hunting Nagas of Assam and the leaf*ctad 
savagt'S of the southern hiJis who subsist on 
vermin and jungle products. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF 

According to the revised areas adopted in the 
Census of 1911, the ludian Empire contains 
1,802,657 square miles, or some 36,000 more 
than in 1901. About 23,000 square miles have 
been added owing to tlie enumeration for the 
first time of the Agency tracts attached to the 
r^orth-West Frontier Province. A further 
6,500 represent tlic area of the Hunderbaus, or 
swampy littoral of the Gaiucs delta, which was 
left out of account at previous enumerutioiis. 
Hually the Frontier State of Manipur has been 
found to contain about 5.000 square miles more 
than tlic estiuiate made in 1901. 

Population Divisions. — The provincr.s undei 
Brltidi administration eomprise 1,093,071 square 
miles, or 60 * 6 per eeut. cf tlie total. The remain- 
der Is included in the Native States. The total 
population is 315,156,396, of which British terri- 
tory contains 244,267,542, or 77 5 per cent, aud 
the Native States 70,888,854 or 22’5 per cent. 

Comparisons with Europe.— These stupend- 
ous figures can be grasped only by contrast. The 
Indian Empire is equal to the whole of Europe, 
except Eussla. Burma is about the same size as 
Austria-Hungary • Bombay Is comparable in 
point of area with Hpain ; Madras, the Punjab. 
Baluchistan, the Central Provinces and Berar 
and Rajpntana are all larger than the British 
Islands ; the United Ih'ovinces and Bihar and 
.Orissa than Italy ; and Hyderabad and Kashmir 
than Great Britain excluding Yorkshire. 

The population of India exceeds thatiof Europe 
without Russia, and is considerably more than 
three times that of the United States of America. 
The United Provinces and Bengal, with the 
'States attached to them, both have as many 
hUiabitanhs as the Britiidi Islands, Bihar and 
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Orissa as France, Bombay as Austria, and tho 
Punjab as Spain aud Portugal combined. 
Tlie population of the Cental Provinces and 
Berar approaches that of Brazil ; Hyderabad 
and Burma liavc as many inhabitant as 
Egypt ; Central India and Rajputana as Scot- 
land and Ireland combined ; and Assam as 
Belgium. 

Density. — ^Iii the whole Empire there are 
on the average 175 persona to tlic s((uare mile, 
or ranch the same us Europe outside Russia. 
In Briti-.li territory the uumber to the square 
mile is 223 aud in the Native States lOO ; the 
former figure exceeds by 34 the density ratio in 
France and tlie latter is indenticol with that in 
Spain. 

There are great local variations in density. 
In nearly two-thirds of the districts, and States, 
the number of persons to the square mile is iMS 
than 200, and in about a quarter it ranges from 
200 to 500. The units with less than 100 persona 
to the square mile covers two-fifths of the total 
area, but contains only onc-elcventb of tihe popu- 
lation. 

Causes of Density. — The productiveness of 
the soil Lb the main fa^or in determining the den- 
sity of the Indian people. The most thickly 
peopled tracts are tlic level plains where practi- 
cally every inch of the laud is fit for tillage. This 
is notably tlie case in Bengal and Bihar and the 
United Provinces East. The next most densely 
peopled tracts are the low-lying plains along the 
sea coast in the southern mlrt or the peninsula. 
In the United Provinces West and the Punjab 
East the conflgurutioQ of th| surface is cquwy 
favourable ; the minfall is mttre scanty ana less 




regular; but it is aupidomentcd in many parts popolation in several more or less level tn 
by water from the canals. The natural diviaiQns sudi as Gujarat, Bidputana Bast and Oeit 
which contfdn the coast districts of Orissa and India West, and the Kortfa-West dry area, 
north Madras, with a rainfall of 50 inches, has Assam there are extensive tracts of hlJf and jtm 
a relatively low mean density, but this Is be* and sandy stretches in the strath of the Brahn 
cause it includes on the west a considerable hilly putra Elver, where permanent cultivation is o 
area, while on the east near the sea the ground is of question. The agricultural returns show th 
swampy and imprecated with salt. In the three-quarters of the whole area is cultivat 
interm^iate strip, between the littoral and the but this simply means that crops of some kh 
htllB, the density is as great as in ports of the can occasionally be grown. The proportion 
lower Gangetic Plain. Want of water is the the area fit for permanent cultivation must 1 
main explanation of the comparatively sparse less than half that shown in the returns. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The definition of a town in the Indian census 
Statistics includes every munielpallty ; all Civil 
lines not included within municipal limits ; 
every cantonment ; every other continuous col- 
lections of houses Inhaolted by not less than 
6,000 persons, which may be treated as a tnwn 
for census purposes. Only 9*5 per cent, of the 
population of India are found in towns as defined 
above, compared with 78 '1 per cent. In England 
and Wales and 45'6 per cent. In Germany, llather 
more than half the urban population of India 
is found in towns containing upwards of 20,000 
inhabitants, about one-fifth in towns with from 
ten to twenty thousand, and the same proportion 
In those with from five to ten thousand ; the 
remainder, about one-fifteenth, live in towns 
with less than five thousand. The tendency 
to urban aggregation Is most marked in the west 
of India and least so In the north-cast. The 
proMrtion of the urban to the total population 
in the main provinces ranges from 18 per cent, 
in Bombay to only i)er cent. In Assam. Tlie 
urban population of Upper India is much larger 
than it otherwise would he, because of the nume- 
rous old capitals which arc found there. In the 
future the main factors will b.' the expansion of 
trade and Industrial development. 

Sex in Towns. — In respect of the distri- 
bution by sex, the urban population in India 
presents a striking contrast to that of European 
countries. In Eun)po the proportion of females 
is larger in towns than in the general population, 
but in India it Is considerably smaller, and the 
number of females per thousand males is only 
847, compared with 053 in the population m a 
whole. The reason is that in this country the great 
majority of the domestic servants, shop hands 
and factory employes are males. The dispro- 
portion is ujost marked in large tmdiiig and 
fndustrial ccntrc.s wlu’re tijc uuiuImt ol iiuiui- 
grants is large. In Calcutta, for example, the 
(orclgn-boni population contains only 357 
females per thousand males. 

Heltgion in Towns.- Of tlie Pursis no fewer 
than six out of every seven are resident in towns; 
of the Jains, the proportion is nearly one-third; 
and of the Christians more than one-fifth. There 
is a marked contrast between these proportions 
and those for Hindus and Mahomedans who form 
the bulk of the population. Of the Mahomedans 
less than ono-elghth, and of the Hindus less than 
oue>eleventh, reside in towns. In tlie case of the 
former the nroportion rises to one-stxth if we 
exclude the ngi^ for Bengal, wiiere the majorl* 
ty of Gie Mahomedans are the dracendants of 
local converts. Amongst tiip Hindus the hJidier 
castes have hitherto ebowa a greater prodilectioo 


for town-life than the lower, but the dlspropoi 
tion is gradually disappearing ; modem indui 
trial developments are attracting the love 
castes to towns In ever-increasing numbers. 

Urban and Rural* — The proportion of th 
urban to the total population has fallen duiini 
the decade from 9 . 9 to 9 • .5 per cent. Tlie mail 
explanation of this is undoubtedly the fact tha 
plagut has been far more prevalent in towns thai 
In rural areas. This scourge has now spread U 
all parts of the Rmpire except the east and south 
At the time of the census an epidemic was raglm 
In many towns, especially in those ot the United 
Provinces, Central India and the Central Provin* 
ces and Berar, and a large number of the regulai 
inhabitants had gone away. In addition, how- 
ever. to driving people away, plague lias been res- 
ponsible In many towns for a terribly heavy 
mortality. It is Impossible to make any esti- 
mate of the fllreet and Indirect effects of plague 
on the growth of towns, but it is quite certain 
that they have been enormous. 


Urban Tendencies. — We cannot draw any 
conclusions as to tlie tendency to urban aggrega- 
tion from a comparison of the statistics of the 
p»*efi.cnt census with tliose of the preMOUS One, 
V hen plague was still a ncw,and more or less local 
visitation, but there can be no doubt that there 


Is a growing tendency for people to congregate 
In towns of a certain kind. The introduction 


of nmchlncrj- is rapidly causing the old cottage 
industries to be replac^ by mills and factories ; 
and these are necessarily located at those places 
where there are the best facilities for collecting 
the raw material and distributing the manufac- 
tured article. The jute industry is practically 
confined to the l)nuks of the Uooghly near the 
port of Calcutta. Cotton mills are found 
chiefly in Western India and woollen and leather 
factories at Cawnporc and Delhi. The iuercas 
ing trade of the country and the improvonienls 
ill railway communications also encourage. 


growth of towns. Not only are the great sea, 
ports attracting an ever-growing population, but 
various inland towns are benefiting from the same 


cause. The extent to which modem conditions 


of trade and industry are causing the growth of 
towns is obscured not only by plague, which ia 
generally far more prevalent In towns than In 
mral areas, but also by the decay of old centrea 
of population, whldi owed their importanoe to 
past j^litlcal and economic conditions. Through- 
out India there are many former capitals ot 
defunct dynasties whose population is steadily 
dwindling. During the last ten yean, Mandalay^ 
the last capital of the kiugs of Ava, has lost a 
quarter of its population* 
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The Peo f^les of India 




CITIES. 


The general practice of gtatisticians is to treat 
asdtlceoaly those places which have a popu- 
latloo of more than 100,000. According to this 
standard there are in India only 30 cities, with 
a poTOlatlon of 7,076,782, or 2. 2 per cent, of the 
PGmnlation. Hero there is an extraordinary 
oinerence between the Indian conditions and 
those of Western countries. In England the 
cities contain 46 per cent, of the total population, 
in Qennany 21, and in France 14 per cent. But 
even In these countries the growth of cities is 
comparatively recent. In 1871 England had 
only 27 cities with 9.5 million inhabitants and 
Germany only 8 with 2 millions. There are 
signs thnt In India the growth will be more rapid 
In the future than it has been. The population 
of cities has risen since 1872 by 04 per cent, and 
the net increase, comparing like with like. Is 43 
per cent. The most rapid growth during this 
period Is shown by Hangoon w'hich has trebled 
Its population. Next comes Karachi with an in- 
crease of 168 per cent, and then Madura aiidHow- 
roh with 168 and 113 per cent, respectively. Sin- 
ce 1901, two new places, Jubbulpore and Dacca, 
have entered the list of cities, while Baroda has 
disappeared from it. Eighteen cities have gain- 
ed, and twelve have lost, population. Of the 
latter, a few like Mandaluy arc really decadent, 
but In most, such os Nagpur and Cnw'npoie, the 
loss was due wiiolly to the temporary influence 
of plague. The progressive cities arc dltt’cr<‘ntl- 
ated from those which arc decadent by their large 
immigrant population. In Bombay, Calcutta 
and Howrah this e xceeds 70 per cent, of the total 
andinKangoon and Karachi It la close on 60 per 
cent. In Patna, Mandalay and Bareilly, on the 
other hand. It Is barely 10 per cent. 

Calcutta. — In speaking of Calcutta we may 
mean Calcutta proper, or the area administered 
by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation with the 
port,, fort and canals, the population of which 
is 896,067, or this area plus the suburban muni- 
cipalities of Cossipur-Cnitpore, Manlektoln and 
Garden Beach with 1,04,3807 Inhabltants.or last- 
ly Greater Calcutta, which also includes Howrah, 
with an aggregate population of 1,222,313. The 
suburban municipalities diffiT from Calcutta 
only in respoot of their Municipal CJoveraraent. 
From n structural point of view they cannot bi’ 
distinguished. The buildings are continuous 
throughout, and there la nothing t,o show where 
one municipality begins and the other eiid.s. A 
striking feature of the statistics is the large num- 
ber of immigrants. Less than 29 per cent, of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta proper claim it has as 
their birt,hpIaco. The vast majority are immi- 
grants, of whom 204.000 come from Bihar and 
Orissa and 90,000 from the United Provin- 
eea. Of the Bengal districts, the largc.st contri- 
butions are those from the 24 l^arganas (88,000), 
Hooghly (48,000) and Mldnapur (29.000). The 
volume of Immigration is equally great in the 
•ubnrbs and Howrah. 

The first regular census of Calcutta proper 
taken In 1872 showed a population of 6,3.3,009. 
In 1881 there was practically no change, but in 
1891 a gain of 11*4 per cent, was recorded. In 
1001 here was a farther increase of 24.3 per cent., 
but part of this was due to improved enumer- 
ation. At the present census the rate of 
increase in Oalputta proper h*'8 dropped to 5*7 


percent. The falling off is due largely to thf 
growing tendency of the inhabitants to makd 
their home in the suburbs or even further affel4. 
The suburban municipalities have grown during 
the decade by 45 3 per cent. 

Bombay — which has now a population of 
979,446 was a petty town with about ten tbsu- 
sand inhabit. in ts when it passed into 
possession of the British in 1661. The popu- 
lation was estimated to be 100,000 in 17^, 
180,000 In 1814 and 236,000 in 1836. At 
the first regular census in 1872 it had risen to 
644,405. and nineteen years later, in 1891, it was 
821, 764. In the next decade plague, which first 
appeared in September 1896, caiisM a serious 
set back ; and it is estimated that by 1901 this 
disease had already been responsible for 114,000 
deaths. The census of that year showed a de- 
crease of about 6 per cent., but this was 
not wholly due to deaths. At the time 
when the census was taken, a virulent epi- 
demic was in progress, and large numbers 
of the permanent residents had sought safety 
in flight. A fresh enumeration taken in 
1906 by the Health Department of the Mu- 
nicipality gave a population of 959,537. The 
number now returned exceeds that of 1901 
by 26 per cent, but it is only 2 per cent, more 
than it was at the time of the local enumera- 
tion of 1906, It is said that the census of 1911 
was taken at a time when many of the immi- 
grants from neighbouring districts had gone to 
their permanent homes for the HoU holidays, 
and that many of the cotton mills had cloua 
down temporarily owing to the prohibitive price 
of the raw material. Like othiT large traalng 
and industrial centres, Bombay is pecupled 
mainly by immigrants ; and more than 80 per 
cent, of its inhabitants wore born elsewh€ae. 
Most of them come from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts ; more than one-fourth of the total num- 
ber are from Batnagiii, while four other districts 
together supply more than a third. There are 
I 30,000 Goanese, most of whom are in domestic 
service. Of tin' immigrants from outside the pro- 
vince, some 50,000, chiefly mill hands, are from 
the United Provinces, and 12,000 mainly shop- 
keepers, from Bajputana. Of the immigrants 
from outsid(5 India the largest number (6,000) 
come from the United Kingdom. 

Madras. — Unlike Calcutta and Bombay, 
Madras, which is hnudicappt'd by its distance 
from the coal-fields, has but few large indus- 
tries. The Indigenous handicrafts are decaying 
and their place is not being taken by factories 
of the modern type. Apart from its being tbe 
headquarters of the Local Government, M^ras 
owes w’hatever importance it possesses to its 
position as a distributing centre. Of its total 
population (518,660), only one-third are immig- 
rants, and of these only 12 per cent, have oome 
from places beyond the limits of the Madras 
Presidency. The great majority are natives of 
the four districts iu the immediate vicinity of 
the city. 

The population mew fairly rapidly during 
the twenty years prior to 1901, but since then 
It has been almost stationary. There has been 
an increase of about one yet cent, in the number 
of persons boro In the efty, bnt fewer of them 
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hiiv« been enumerated within the 
A* compared with 1901 the not ga^n 
migration is 1®** than 9,000. It is possible that 
the great demand for labour in Burma, where 
wages are very Iilgh, has attracted many of the 
labouring oiasses who would otherwise have 
■ought weir living in Madras. 


Hvdfirabad.—J^®^ the three Freiideiu^ 
fjiwnsihe largest city in India is Hyderabad, 
fh^^Sinital of the l^irams Dominions. Its 
iwpiilat^on Is sliown In the Io<^ tosm Eeport 
as 600 623 Hyderabad has hitherto mado very 
little industrial progress, and less than a quarter 
of its population is drawn from outside. 


HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 


Omerally speaking It may be said that the 
labouring oiasses in India live in one, or at the 
most two, single room huts. The home of a well- 
lo-do peasant consists of a public sitting room 
and a cook room and several apartments which 
are arranged round and open on to a courtyard. 
In spite of the Joint family system the number of 
houses corresponds very closely to the number 
of families in the European sense. The total 
number of houses is 63.7 million, and there 
are 64.6 million married females aged 15 and 
over. Except amongst the higher castes who 


form but a small fraction of the total population 
the joint family system is not nearly so common 
as is frequently supposed. Where it is in vogue, 
there is often a strong disruptive tendency. In 
the towns and cities, owing to the high rents, 
the unit for all below the middle class is Uie 
room, not the house, 

Average population per house 


1881 5 *8 

1891 6-4 

1901 5-2 

1911 4'9 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


According to the census returns, the total 
population of India has increased by 7.1 per 
cent. during the last decade, and by 62‘9 per cent. 
■Inoc 1872, but the real gain since the latter date 
is very much less than this. large tracts of 
oonnt^, including the Central India and Raj- 
putana Agencies, Hyderabad and the Punjab 
Htatos, which were omitted from the census 
returns of 1872, were included in those of 1881. 
In 1891 the neater part of Upper Burma and 
Kashmir and several smaller units were enumer- 
ated for the first time. In 1001 the most Im- 
portant additions wore a portion of Upper 
Burma and the greater part of Baluchistan. In 
1911 the Agencies and tribal areas in the North- 
West Frontier Province, together with a few 
smaller areas^ wore included within the scope 
of the enumeration. The real increase in the 
X>opuiatlon in the last 39 years is estimated at 
about 60 millions, or 19 per cent. This is less 
than half the increase which has taken place in 
the same period amongst the Teutonic nations of 
Europe, but it considerably exceeds that of the 
Latin nations. In France the population has 
grown by less than 7 per cent, since 1870, but 
this is b^use of its exceptionally low birth-rate. 
In India the birth-rate is far higher than In any 
European country ; and it is the heavy mortal- 
ity especially amongst infants, which checks 
the rate of increase. 

Famine and Disease. —In addition to tiio 
causes which ordinarily govern the movement 
of the population, India is subject to two special 
faotors-iamine and epidemic disease. The deoAde 
preceding the census of 1911 was free from 
Widespread famines such as those of the preced- 
ing tra years. In 1907 there was a partial 
failure of the monsoon which was felt over a wide 
area, extending from Bihar to the Punjab and 
Bombay, and causing actual famine in the United 
Provinces and In a few districts elsewhere. 
Prloes ruled high in moat years and there was 
an extension of special crop, such as jute and 
cotton, which are more profitable to the cultiva- 
tor than food grains, it was on the whole a 
period of moaafate agricultural prosi^ty. 
Prom the point of view of pubUo health, the 
ocuaal period would have been an average one, 
but for the mvagei of plague. Breaking out in 


Bombay in 1896, it has by March 1901 caused a 
recorded mortality of half a million. Since then 
It has continued its ravages, especially in Bombay 
and Upper India. The mortality from It rose 
from about a quarter of a million In 1901 to 1 * 3 
millions in 1907. It fell below a quarter ot a 
million in each of the next two years, but 
in 1910 It exceeded half a million. The total 
number of deaths from plague during the decade 
was nearly 6’ 5 millions of which over one-third 
occurred in the Punjab and two-fifths In the 
United Provinces and Bombay, taken tiwether. 
TIjc disease fortunately has failed to establish 
itself in Bengal, Assam, and on tlie East Coast 
and In the extreme south of the Peninsula. 
This however is only the recorded mortality ; 
in time of epidemic the reporting agency breaks 
down and large numbers of deaths ese.ape regis- 
tration. Plague attacks, womeirmore tnan men, 
and people in the prime of life more than the 
young and old. If plague is omitted, and it is 
assumed that the mortality of the decade would 
otherwise have remained normal, the population 
of the census of 1911 would have been greater 
than it was by at least 6 5 millions. In other 
words, the population would have increased by 
9*3 Instead of 7*1 per cent. 

General Conclusions- — The most noticeable 
feature is the continuous rapid growth in Burma. 
Lower Burma has grown by 135 per cent, since 
1872 and the whole Province including Upper 
Burma, which was annexed in 1886, by 37 per 
centsince 1891. In Assam including Manipur the 
Increase since 1872 amounts to 70 and in the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar to 47 per cent. In 
the other main provinces the rat-e of growth has 
been much slower. In some provinces, such as 
Burma, Assam and Beugal there has been oon- 
tinuouB progress but others, at some time or 
another, nave sustained a set-back In tlie lar- 
ger provinc.es at least, the Internal variations are 
also frequently considerable. In Bengal one 
district has at the present time a smaller popula- 
tion than it had in 1872, while four others nave 
more than doubled their population nnoe that 
date. 

In British territory there ha> been a gai^ oI 
9*1 per cent, over about iuQe*teiitih8 of the «ria» 
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iritli ^1186 qnaitecs of the total populatloiit and 
lildM &*9 per oent. In the remaimng one^tenth 
^ iX tbe area and one-fonrth of the population. 
Ibe contrast In different parts of the Native 
fitates is still more striking. The net increase 
of pet cent, is the outcome of a gain of 14‘3 
per cent, in four>fifths of the total area and 
population, coupled with a loss of 6 * 2 per cent, 
elsewhere. The relatively greater net increase 
In the Native States as compared with British 
territory is explained by the fact that many of 
^e States suffered severely from famirie In the 
l^evlous decade when they sustained a net loss 
of 5 per cent., while British territory gained 4*7 


per cent. Apart from this, iu ordinary oircum- 
stanoes a comparatively high rate of increase is 
to be expected in the Native States, as thw are, 
on the whole, more undeveloped than Irtish 
territory, and contain a much larger proportion 
of cultivable waste land. The net increase in 
India as a whole during the last decade is the 
resultant of a gain of 10*3 per cent, in an area of 

1,517,000 square miles, with a population of 
245 millions and a present density of 102 to the 
snuare mile, and a loss of 5*5 per cent, in an area 
of 218,000 square miles with a population of 
68 millions and a density of 312 to the square 
mile. 


MIGRATION. 


In India there arc two currents of migration- 
minor and major. The chief of the minor movc- 
raentft is the custom, almost universal amongst 
Bindus, wliereby parents seek wives for theii 
eons in a different village from their own. Of 
the 26*5 million nathes of India who were 
enumerated In a district, olher than tfiat in 
w^hich they were born, 16*5 millions, or 62 per 
cent, were born in a district adjoining that 
In whloh th(!y were enumerated. The major 
fiirrents of migration arc govcm( d by economic 
conditions. The most noticeable movements 
are the large streams of emigration from 
Bihar and Orissa, Madras, the United Provinces 
and Bajputana, and of immigration into 
Bengal, Assam and Burma. Ox^iiig to its 
fertile soil, Bengal Is able to support practically 
the whole of i^s dense indigenous population by 
agriculture. It is necessary tlierefore to man 
the jute mills by imported labour, as also the tea 
gardens of UarjiUng and .lalpaliruri and f-o draw 
the general labour supply from (jutsldc. In Ben- 
gal the net ex(^es8 of immigrants over emigrants 
18 close on 1,400,000. Of these about 236,000 
are Natives of a district in Bihar and Orissa, or 
Assam, contiguous to the Bengal district in wlilcli 
they were enumerated. Assam and Burma are 
sparsely populat<wi and tin' l.md available for cul- 
tivation being ampl<‘. very lew of llie indigenous 
inhabitants find it iiece-sury to work for hire 
The tea gardens oi As!»am and the rice mills and 
oil wells of Burma liave to oldaiii their coolies 
elsewhere. In Assam 12 5 per cent, and in Bur- 
ma 5 per cent, of the populuOon are imiuigiants. 
On an average 51,000 labouiers and dependants 
go each year to tlio tea uardens of Assam. In 
Burma, Madras supplies labourers lor the iict>- 
milliug, oil and other Industries, wlillst many 
coolies flock into the pro^iuce from CliittHgong, 
chiefly for tlie rice harvest. The net loss to Bihar 
and Orissa on account of migration is about 1 5 
inillionH. The United Provinces sustain a net 
loss of abo'.it 800 000 from migration, chiefly in 
the direction of Bengal. Madras being very 
backward from an industrial point of view, there 
Is no great local demand for labour. A t the same 
time there is an exceptionally large population 
of the “untouchable” castes, w ho have no scru- 
ples about seeking their livelihood oversea. It 
provldos Ceylon with labour for its pl.nntntiona, 
Burma with labour for its industries, and the 
Federated Malay States with labour for their 
rubber plantations. The enterprising Marwari 
traders <» Bajputoua have penetrated to all parts 
of India and are to bo found in very important 
bazars throughout Bengal and even in Assam. 
Bombay is Mustriolly more advanced than 
BcQSaI, but as its soil Is loss productive 


there is a large local supply of labourers, 
chiefly from the southern coast strip called the 
Konkan. The United Provinces give more than 
four times aS many labourers to Bengal as to 
Bombay. As for the migration between 
British India and Nati\ e territory, it involves a 
loss of 135,000 to tlic Native States. 

Asiatic Immigration.— Of the 504,000 per- 
sons born in other Asiatii: countries wlio wore 
resident in Indiaatthotimeof the census, more 
than hall were natives of Nepal. Of the 

92.000 immigrants from Afghanistan all but 

11.000 were enumerated in Northern lu^. 
Tile rest were cold weather visitors who travel 
about the country ])wldilng piece-goods and 
other articles of clothing. These Cabuli 
pedlars cause great trouble in Bengal by 
their truculence. The number of Chinese is 
80,000. Most of these are found in Burma, but 
the Chinaman is making his way into Bengal, 
where he is appreciated as a shoemaker and car- 
penter. From Arabia come 23,000 immigrants, 
chiefly to Bombay. 

Non-Asiatic Immigration.— The total 
number of immigrants troni countries outside 
Asia is 146,205. Of these 131,968 come from 
Europe. The United Kingdom sends 12*2,919 ; 
Germany eoincs ne.xt with only 1,860 and then 
France with 1,478. As compared with 1901 
there is an inereaso of about 20,000 in 
the number of iininigrauts from the United 
Kingdom. Of the BritisU-bom 77,020 were 
serving in the army as compared with 00,905 at 
tlio time of tile previous census, when a strong 
contingent had been sent from India to reinforce 
the British garrison in South Africa. The rest 
of the increase is accounted for by the industrial 
development which lias taken place, the exten- 
sion of railways, and the growing extent to which 
Englishmen in India marry. The number of 
females born in the British Islands and 
enumerated in India has risen during the decade 
from 14,063 to 10,494. The flguros for 
other European countries do not call for any 
special comment. 

Emigration from India. — The Indian 
census statistics naturally tell us nothing of the 
emigration from India to other countries. 
This emigration is of two kinds, the move- 
ment across the border w'liich separates 
India from contiguous countries, such as 
China, Nepal, Afghanistan and Persia, much 
of which is of the casual type, and emigra- 
tion to distant countries. No statisUos are 
available regarding the emigration from India to 
the countries on Ite borders. There is probably 
very Uttio movement from Bnrmn 
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but* on the other hand, it Ig behcved that the 
em4^ation into the gomewhat spargely peopled 
terat from some of the adjacent 
British digtricts, where the population ig much 
congested, exceeds the countervailing immigra- 
tion. Very few people go from British territory 
to settle permanently in Afghanigtan or 
l^nsia, but at the time when the last census i 
was taken owing to drought in Baluchistan, a I 
oonsiderablo number of Nomad Brahuls from 
Obagai, and of Baloch from Mekran had passed 
over temporarily into Afghanistan and 
Persia. At a rough guess the number of emi- 
grantg across the Indian Frontier may be 
taken to be about a fifth of a million. 

Emigration to Distant Countries.— Of the 

emigrants to distant countries a certain number 
find their wav to French or Dutch Colonies, such 
as Surinam, Martinique and Guadeloupe. But 
the majority go to otnex parts of the British Em- 
pire. The total number of emigrants from India 
to other parts of tlie British Empire slightly ex- 
ceeds a million, of whom about two-thirds are 
males ; more than four-fifths of the aggregate are 
Hindus and only one-tenth are Mahomedans. Of 
the total number, about 474,000 were enu- 
merated in Ceylon, 2.S1,000 in the Straits 
Bettlemonts and the Malay States, 88,000 in 
Irtish Guiana, 73,000 in Natal, 51,000 in 
Trinidad, 35.000 in Mauritiup, 29,000 in Fiji 
and 8,000 each in Jamaica and Zanzibar. About 
onc-fifth of tliese emigrants failed to specify 
thdr province of birth ; of the remainder no less 
than 693,000 or 85 per cent, were from Madras, 
31^000 from Bengal, about 20.000 each from the 
lifted Provinces and Bombay, 16.000 from 
Bihar and Orissa, 13.000 from the Punjab and 
6,000 from the Mysore State. The number who 
emigrated from otlier parts of India was in- 
oonnderable. Most of these emigrants to the 
odoules went as ordinary labourers in sugar, 
tea, coffee, rubber and other plantations, but 
a large number of those from Bombay and 
Bengal are lascars on ships, wtiiie many 
of the natives of the Punjab arc employed in 
the army or military police. 

Cftylon. — The movement to Ceylon is of 
long-standing. Owing to the rapid expansion 
of tea cultivation, the number of natives of 


India enumerated in that Island increased by 
65 per cent, in the decade ending In 1001. Since 
then there has been a fnrth^ increase of nearly 
10 per cent, chiefly on account of the new 
rubber plantations. The great majority of 
these emigrants arc from the soutiicru districts 
of Madras. Mysore sends about 8.000, Travan- 
corc 7,000 anu^Cochio and Bombay 3,000 cacli. 
Most of til cm are temporary emigrants, who 
rctumaftcr atime to their homes in Southern 
India. The total number of Tamils enu- 
merated in Ceylon exceeds a mlUJon, but about 
half of them have been domiciled In the Island 
for many centuries and barely 1 00,000 are the 
offspring of recent settlers. 

Malaya.— The emigration to the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay States is of 
quite recent growth, and is due almost 
entirely to the demand for labour on the 
rubber plantations. Most of the emigrants 
are temporary settlers, who return to their 
homes when they have saved a little money ; 
and the total number of Indians enume- 
rated them exceeds by only 12 per cent, the 
number who returned to India as their birtti- 
place. Almost four-fifths of the total number 
are males. Here also Madras is the principal 
source of supply, the Punjab (8,764) being the 
only other province which sends an appreciable 
number. 

South Africa. — In Natal, there has been a 
great deal of permanent settlement ; and of the 
total number of Indians enumerated there, near- 
ly half were born in the colony. Many of those 
have forgotten their native language and now 
talk only English. But it is in Mauritius that the 
process of colonisation has made most iieadway. 
The introduction of Indian coolies to work tlie 
sugar plantations dates from the emancipation 
of the slaves, three quarters ot a century ago: 
and from that time onwards many of the coolies 
who have gone theic have made the island their 
permanent home. Though it now contains only 
35,000 persons who were born in India, tlio total 
number of Indians is 258,000, or about 70 per 
cent, of the wliole population. A large part of 
the Island is now owned by Indians, and they 
are dominant in commercial, agricultural and 
domestic callings. 


RELIGIONS. 


India is a land of many religions. All the was that which followed the Mahoraedan 
great religious faiths of mankind are represented conquest, and tiiat Christianity was first brought 
in its population by communities, whose origin to the country by the Portuguese. They also 
carries us back to the early lilstory of their res- dispose ot another erroneous idea that up to 
peotlve creeds. Hinduism and its offshoots, the time of the Mahomodan conquest, Hinduism 
Buddhism and Jainism, arc autochthonous, absorbed all the foreign elements , which found 
The Jews of Cochin have traditions which carry their way into tlie country. No doubt Greeks, 
book their arrival on the coast to the time of Bactrians and Scythians were so absorbed 
tiielr escape from servitude under Cyrus In tlu; into the structure of Hinduism, but the fact 
•ixth oonlury B. C. The Syrian Christians of that the Jews, the Syrian Christians and the 
Malabar ascrilie the introduction of Christianity Parsis have remained distinct from Hinduism, 
and the establishment of their original Cliureh shows that this was not the case universally, 
to the Apostle St. Thomas, in the year 52 A.D. If we may hazard a conjecture, it would seem 
Nearly two o<.‘nturics before ttie followers of that the ancient Hindu policy towards immi- 
Mahomed obtained a footing in India os con- grants who came by land differed from that 
querors, apoaoeful trading colony of Arabs had observed in the case of immigrants by sea. 
settled on the Malabar coast. The Pars! settle- The Indo-Aryan himself entered the country 
ment In Gujarat dates from about the same through the mountain pisses In the N(Hth-West, 
period. These facts are recalled here because and knew something of the land which lay 
not only Europeans, bat even educated Indians, beyond. But the sea was always something 
speak as if the first foreign settlement in India of a mystery and a terror to mill, and those 
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612,307 

773,196 

405,848 

160,203 

127,621 

160,118 

151,896 

93,540 

115.138 

218,573 

155,369 

78,369 

173,393 

90,813 

367.417 

142,578 

76,023 
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821,764 

452,518 

168,662 

148,412 

175,246 

136,766 

100,081 

122,837 

223,375 

194,048 

81,585 

192,579 

116,606 

415,039 

158,787 

84,682 

105,199 

176,854 

273,028 

87,428 

188,815 

119.390 
117,014 

165,192 

161.390 
182,080 
118,960 
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847.796 
776,006 
509,346 
188,022 
185,889 
172,032 

162.429 
89,599 

133.167 
213,079 

202.797 
89,733 

208,575 

157,594 

448,466 

160.167 
90,533 

116,663 

202,964 

264.049 

105,984 

183,816 

118.129 

127,734 

134,785 

153,320 

245.430 
122,618 
119,306 
104,721 
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896,067 

979.445 

518,660 

185,449 

216,777 

171,697 

152,756 

100,834 

129,462 

203,804 

178,557 

108,551 

232,837 

179.006 

500,623 

137,098 

100,651 

151,903 

228,687 

259,798 

134,130 

138,299 

116,227 

101,415 

136,153 

158,856 

293,316 

126,344 

114.868 

123,512 
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Amritsar and Cantonment 

Bangalore Civil and Military Station t .. !* 
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Delhi smd Cantonment 1 

Howrah j 

Hyderabad and Cantonment .. .. .. .. i 
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Karachi and Cantonment 
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Madura 

Mandalay and Cantonment 
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Nagpur 

Patna 

Poona and Cantonment 

Baogoon and Cantonment 

Srinagar and Cantonment 

Surat and Cantonment I 

Tridiinopoly and Cantonment 
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The Peoples of India, 


Who came from bejrond the sea were looked 
upon aa belnos of a different clay. They were 
treated hospitably, and in course of time they 
assimilated much of the inhucDcos of their 
Hindu en\1ronment. But they remained all 
the same separate communities, and no attempt 
wil made to Incorporate them in the great 
mass af Hinduism. The prohibition of .sea voy- 
agh to members of the higher (tastes is another 
proof of the peculiar prejudice which ancient 
Indians cherished against inhabitants of countries 
divided from India by intervening seas. 

Ortgiii of Hinduism. — have spoken 
alone of Hinduism as being autochthonous. 
The opinion generally held is that the ancestors 
of the Vedic Indians were immigrants from 
Central Asia. An Indian scholar of some 
repute has recently endeavoured to show that 
the received opinion is not borne out by the 
evidence available in the ancient literatures of 
India. Whatever may be the value attaching 
to his contention that the Vcdlc Indians were 
not immigrants or descendants of immigrants, 
but only a section of the indigenous population j 
addicted to the cult of fire-worship, it is true, 
os he says, that there is no expr(«sion in the 
Vedas of a longing, lingering remembrance 
of a foreign homciund, such as one might c.xpect 
to find in the literature of an immigrant race. 
This is all the more remarkable as an Intt^nsc 
attachment to the land they lived in is manifest 
In ail their compositions. A Sanskrit couplet 
In which the names of the seven great rivers 
of India, the Ganges, the Jumna, the Gfsiavarl, 
the Saraswatl, the Nerbudda, tlie Indus and 
the Cauvery, are strung together in pious 
praise, is recited daily by millions of Hindus 
at their dally devotions, and lu'liw to keep 
them in mind of the sanctity of the Indian 
Continent in Hindu eyes. If the ancient 
Hindus were immigrants, they not only took 
exceptional care to blot out ail memories of 
the land from which they came from their 
own minds, but they also strove by every means 
in their power to bind the reverence and love 
of their posterity to India as llie land par 
excellence of religion and morality, so mucli 
BO that the name Hindu, in tlie orthodox ac- 
ceptance of the term. Is not applicable to anyone 
who is not born in India. If the aiicoslors 
of the Hindus were foreigners in India, they 
must have set themsehe.s. as a matter oi 
deliberate policy, to intertuiiie the deepest 
affections and the hlght^st aspirations of their 
race with the land in whieli they liad settled, 
to the entire exclusion ol the land wiicncc tliey 
had come. 

Evolution of Hinduism.— rollouiiig from 
the theory that the aucestora of tlie Hindus 
were immigrants from Central Asia, is tlie 
explanation generally given of tlio varieties 
of religious beliefs and social practices to be 
found within the pale of Hiiuiiiism. Hinduism, 
it is tlie common idea, was originally a pure 
and simple creed wiUch has iiad to compromise 
with the Animism of the population, amongst j 
whom it spread, by accepting several of its 
godlinra and superstitions. The greatest 
obstacle in the way of this explanation is that 
there is no evidence whatsoever of any orga- 
nised missionary activity among the Hindus 
at any time. The immimse distances and tlie 
•beoacu of idcam of communication, would 


of themselves have made such activity difficult. 
Moreover, a compromise implies selection and 
rejection and the existence of some agency 
entrusted with the duty of selection. As 
a fact, however, we find that Hinduism has 
exercised very little selection, and that it 
covers practically all the beliefs and custcuns 
which prevail amongst the tribes who are 
included within its pale. Such a state of 
things is more consonant with the view that 
tlie purer forms of Hinduism are highly evolved 
stages of the cruder forms which are still 
observed by the less educated and prosperous 
sections of the community. This view, namely, 
that the higher forms of Hinduism are evolv^ 
from lower ones, rather than that the latter 
are corruptions of the former, gains support 
from what is now generally accepted as being 
the true explanation of the origin of certain 
sociai customs. Twenty years ago, it was 
generally held that the custom of child mar- 
riages, for Instance, was of sacerdotal origin 
and was most largely prevalent amongst the 
higher castes from whom it spread to the lower. 
Recently, however, it has been proved that 
child marriages are prevalent far more largely 
and in a far grosser form amongst the lowest 
castes than amongst tlie higher castes, and 
that amongst the latter, it Is a survival from 
the times when the caste system was less rigid 
and Intermarriages, that is to say, the taking 
of wives by the liigher castes from the lower, 
were common. It may be added that tlie 
two most cliaructeristic beliefs of Hinduism, 
namely, that In the transmigration of souls 
and in the Jaw of Karma or retribution, are 
held witli, if anytliing, more tenacity by the 
lower than by the liiglier castes. 

Scope of Hlnduism.—From this point of 
view, file varying beliels and customs which go 
under the name of Hinduism not only otter 
no difliculties, but furnish the right clue to the 
understanding of this unique socio-religious 
system. Tht-y ('xplain why the term “ religion’* 
as applied to Hinduism does not adequately 
express its scope and method. Hinduism has 
no settled creeds which arc obligatory on every 
Hindu. It euforci's no fixed and uniform 
moral standards on the innumerable sects and 
castes whicli bear its name. It extends its 
suttruges to monogamous, polygamous and 
even polyandrous miions between the sexes 
and, in the case of the so-called devadasiSt 
countenances a life of open Irregularity. An 
Indian newspaper recently instituted an in- 
teresting discussion on the question “ Who 
is a Hindu,” An eminent Hindu lawyer, who 
sulisequently rose to be a judge of one of the 
Indian High Courts, laid down tiiat a Hindu 
was one to whom the Indian Courts would 
apply the Hindu law. The learned laivyer, 
however, forgot tliat there are Mahomedan 
castes whlcli follow the Hindu law in regard to 
the inheritance oi ana succession to property. 

And yet, though Hinduism refuses to conform 
to almost every one of the ideas which we 
usually associate with the term “religion,** 
it is impossible to deny that it occupies a unique 
and highly important place amongst the reli- 
gious systems of the world. The reason why 
it does not fit into our definition of religion 
is tliat it represents a fundamentally different 
line of overfution in the history of rtiigiouB 
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SXATlStlCS OF BELIOIONS. 


Religion 

1 India. 

i 

British 

Provinces. 

Kative 

States. 

INDU 

Hlada 

315,156.396 
i 217,586,892 

244,267,542 
1«3 621.431 

70.888,854 

53,965,461 

Br-UimaDic 

Arya 

217,337,943 

1 248,445 

163,381,380 

234,841 

63,956,563 

8,004 

Bralimo .. i 

Sikb j 

5,504 

3,014,466 

5.210 

2,171,908 

294 

842,558 

5aiu i 

Buddhist ■ 

1,248,182 

10,721,453 

458.578 

10,044,409 

789,604 

77,044 

Zoroastrian (Parsi) 1 

Musalman l 

100,096 

66,647,209 

86,155 
57 423,889 

13,941 

9,223,410 

Christian ' 

Jew . . 1 

3,876.203 

20,980 

2,492,284 

18,524 

1,383,919 

2,456 

Animistic i 

Minor Religions and Religion not returned . . . . 1 

Not enumeiated by Religion | 

10,295,168 

37.101 

1,608,556 

7,348,024 

2,340 

2,947,144 

34,761 

1,608,556 


Population accoiidinq to Peliuion and Education (Census of 1911). 


Males. 


Religions 


Tot Ml 

Population. 



Illiterate. | 

Literate. 

Literate hi 
English. 

Hindu 

Sikh 

•Tain 

Buddhist 

Parsl 

Muliammadau 

Christian 

Animistic 

Minor and Unspecitled 


110,865,731 
1,734,773 
643,553 
5,286 142 
51,123 
34,709,365 
2,010,721 
5.088.241 
28,818 

99,612,5971 

1.550,610 

324.968: 

3,151,761 

11,128| 

32,319,599! 

1.422,154 

5,034,40X 

22,430, 

11,223,134 1,013,596 

184,163 11,490 

318,585 13,030 

2,134,3811 21,767 

89,9951 25.334 

2.389,766| 176,051 

588,570 252,591 

53,833, 1,521 

6,388 2,981 

Total Males 

.. 

160,418,470 

143,479,6551 

16,938,815 

1.518,301 




Females. 


Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist 

Parsi 

Muhammadan 

Christian 

Animistic 

Minor and Unspecified 


' 106,720,714 

; 1,279,667 

' 604,629 

5,435,0861 
' 48,973 

31,883,812 
1,866,472 
5,129,303 
29,263 

105,905,904 

1,202,387 

580,509 

5,117,748 

17,755 

31,746,005 

1,613,177! 

5,126,816 

26,355 

814,810 

17,280 

24,120 

317,338 

31,218 

137,807 

252,295 

2,987 

2,908 

28,659 

238 

209 

1,383 

8,347 

3,94<» 

112,643 

74 

1,633 

Total Females 

• « • • j 

152,996, 919j 

151,396,156, 

1,600,763 

162,026 

Total Popula tion. . 

• • * • j 

1 318,415,389 

294,875.8ll| 

18,589,578 

1.670,887 
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tiuraf^t. In other races the line of evolution 
was from polytheism to monotheism, but in 
India It was from polytheism to the higher 
pantheism. Contrasting the development of 
the Jndaic idea of God with that of the Hindus, 
l>r. Harold Hatfding observes “ With the 
Hindus there was no God wiio claimed sole 
away ; they went back to the power which 
makes all gods what they are, to the Inner 
aspiratlcms and needs which find vent for 
themselves in prayer and sacrifice. Following 
an extremely remarkable line of thouglit 
tiiat which ^ives men to worslilp gods was 
Itself regarded as the true divine power. 
Btahma meant originally the magical, creative 
word of prayer, but it afterwards came to 
denote the principle of existence itself, so 
that we have a transition from the idea of 
motion towards to that of its goal, from prayer 
to the object addressed in prayer." The Indian 
phiiosoplier saw the whole universe transfused 
and pvjjrspread with Deity. He perceived how 
evil b^g perpetually transformed to good 
in toe oosi^c process spreading out before the 
poet and the philosopher, endless and timeless, 
to whom the evil and the good seemed but 
different stages in a great common process of 
which the secret was known only to the Supreme 
Being. No European writer lias caught the 
innermost essence of the Hindu philosopher’s 
idea of the Supreme, so faithfully, and expressed 
it BO felicitously as Sir Edwin Arnold in hie I 
Light of Asia.*^ j 

Before beginning, and without an end, 

As space eternal and as surety sure, 
la fixed a Power divine whicli moves to 
good, 

Only its laws endure. 

It is not marred nor stayed in any U8<‘, 

All liketh it ; the sweet white milk it brings 
To mothera’ breasts, it brings the white 
drops too, 

Wherewith the young snake stings. 

It slayeth and it saveth, nowise moved 
Except unto the working out of doom ; 

Its tlireads arc Love and Life ; Death and 
Pam 

The shuttles of its loom. 

It maketh and uiimaketh, mending all ; 

What it hath wrougtit is bi'tter than had 
been ; 

Slow grows the splendid pattern that it 
plans 

Its wistful hands between. 

The ethical values of Hinduism are not dilFerent 
from those of other great religions. Like them 
it attaches little importance to the qualities 
which make for wordly success, and most im- 
portance to self-sacrifice, humility and kindli- 
ness to all. Only its methods differ. On the- 
whole, however, the Hindu socio-reJigious 
scheme, owing to its tendency to make the 
Individual human being a passive instrument 
in the hands of a Higher Power instead of an 
active co-operator with it, has favoured stabi- 
Mty at the expense of progress. 

HHula MCts. — Hinduism is made up of 
ma^ sects and cults. It is usual to speak 
ckC Hinduism as it was before Buddhism, as a 
single creed, but this is because the literature 
that baa ijotne down to us is the literature of 
the sect that came to supersede all others. 


But even in it, wo can, by reading between 
the lines, discover the existence ot rival sects. 
Even the Vedas themselves are tlie literature 
probably of one of several sects which happened 
to be gifted with a talent for letters. The 
rapid multiplication of sects, however, was 
undoubtedly encouraged by the introduction 
of idol worship in imitation of the practice 
of decadent Buddhism. Hindu religious 
pliilosophers recognised three ways of salvation, 
namely, the way of knowledge, the way of 
faith and the way of service. Every sect of 
Hinduism recognises the value of all these 
three ways, but it differs as to the relative 
importance to be attached to each. The sect 
of the great philosopher, Sankaracharya, who 
maintained that the Supreme Being was the 
only lieality and that all the phenomenal uni- 
verse w-as Maya or illusion, and that salva- 
tion came from the realisation of this fact, 
did not discard faith and service altogether, 
but only gave these a subordinate position 
in his scheme of religion. Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Vallabhacharya who followed him and, 
in more or less degree, refuted his doctrine 
of the non-reality of the phenomenal universe, 
laid more streas on faitli and service than on 
knowledge, but they did not discard the path 
of knowledge altogether. It should bo men- 
tioned here that it lias been the great misfor- 
tune of Hinduism that the path of service lias 
come to mean the path not of altruistic service 
to mankind but the path of service conceived 
in a ceremonial sense to priests, religious recluses 
and mendicants and to idols. It is tlie great 
aim of the modern religious reform movements 
such as the Arya Samaj and the Brahma Samaj 
to rescue the path ot service from this spurious 
interpretation and to make altruistic social 
service an integral part of religion. The ques- 
tion of sect, however, does not play a very 
important part in Hinduism. Except in 
Southern and to a much smaller extent, in 
Western India, the great mass of the Hindus 
are not sectaries. In Southern India, the 
Vaishnavas and Madhvas will, on no account, 
worship Shiva or visit a temple dedicated to 
him. The Lingayaths are a Shiva sect found 
in the Karnatak districts of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies, and in Mysore, and they 
have an invincible repugnance to the wor^p 
of Vishnu. But these are exceptional instaDWes. 
But 80 far as the bulk of the Hindus are ^oDu- 
ccriied, they resort to tlie nearest shrine 
it be dt^dlcated to Shiva or VishmL^TRie 
attitude of Hinduism to otlier religions is that 
tiiey are each of them the most suitable patii 
to salvation for the people who are born in 
them — that tliey are all several roads which 
lead to Heaven. For this reason Hinduism 
has never been a proselytising religion. This 
has proved a disacfvantage to it face to face 
fH^ith such religions as Mahomodanism and 
f^stianity which not only admit converts, 
hut are actively engaged in seeking tiiom. The 
pit>portion of mndus to tiic total population 
lias steadily diminished during tlie last forty 
years, partly owing to conversions to oth^ 
religions particularly from amongst the lower 
classes. Conversions from among members 
of the lilghcr and literate classes have practi- 
cally cp^ed. 

Hinduism.— The Hindus number 217«i^,892 
or fiO’4 per cent, of the total population o( 
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occcrATiosa of the Indian PBOPiiEs. 


INDIA 

A. -^PaoDUOTioH or Kiiw MiXEEiALa 

I . '•^ExploUation of the Surface of the Earth 

Pafiture aiid agriculture 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 

(b) Growing of special products and market gardening 

(c) Forestry 

(i2) Raising of farm stock .. 

(«) Raising of small animals 

Fishing and hunting 

II. — Extraction of Mineralt 

Mines 

Quarries of hard rocks 

Salt, etc. 

B. —Pbeparation and Supply of Material Substances 

III. — Induitry 

Textiles 

Hides, skins and hard material from the animal kingdom 


313 , 470,014 

227 , 030,092 

226 , 550,488 

224 , 605,900 

218 , 787,187 

2 , 012,503 

672,093 

5 , 176,104 

48,063 

1 , 854,583 

529,609 

875,927 

75,424 

78,258 

58 , 191,121 

35 , 328,041 

8 , 306,501 

698,741 


Wood 

Metals 

Ceramics 

Chemical products properly so called, and analogous 

Food industries . . 

Industries of dross and the toilet 

Furniture industries 

Building industries 

Construction of means of transport 

Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, light, electrici- 
ty, n otlve power, etc.). 

Industries of luxury and those pertaining to literature and to arts and 
sciences. 

Industries concerned with refuse matter 

IF , — Traneport 

Transport by water 

Transport by road 

Transport by rail 

Post Office, telegraph and telephone services 

F. —Trade . . . . 

Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance 

Brokerage, oommission and export 

Trade in textiles 

Trade in skins, leather and furs 

Trade in wood 

Trade in metals , . 

Trade in pottery 

Trade in chemical products 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc 

Other trade m food stuffs . . . . • • . . . . 


3 , 799,392 

1 , 861,445 

2 , 240,210 

1 , 241,587 

3 , 711,675 

7 , 750,609 

39,268 

2 . 062.493 
66,066 

14,384 

2 , 141,665 

1 , 388,515 

5 , 028,900 

982,766 

2 , 781,988 

1 . 062.493 
201,781 

17 , 839.102 

1 , 220,187 

240,858 

1 , 277,469 

296,712 

224,838 

59,766 

101,981 

171,927 

719,052 

9 , 478,868 


Trade in olothing and toilet artloles 
Trade in furniture 


306,701 

173,418 
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India. Buddhists and Jains together number 
11,969,635. Thus 229,556,527 or about 73 per 
cent, of the Indian people depend for their spiri- 
tual sustenance on Hinduism and its offshoots. 

The Buddhist impulation Is mostly Burmese, 
Buddhism having ceased n thousand years ago to 
count as a leading religion in tlie land of its birth. 
Several reasons are usually given to account for 
the hostility of Hinduism to Buddiiism, sucti as 
that Buddha denied the authority of the Vedas 
and the existence of God and of the human soul. 
Jainism did ail this, and yet Jains to-day occupy 
a recognised position in the Hindu social system. 
The real reason for the Hindu hostility to Bud- 
dhism was that it influenced and was in its turn 
influenced by in the later years of its prevalence 
lu India, the alien Mongolian consciousness. 
Hinduism has always been extremely tolerant 
of indigenous heresies, but it is jealous of outside 
influence. Indian Buddhism, too, had become 
extremely corrupt and superstitious long betore 
Hinduism re-established itself ns the religion 
pro-omlnently of tlio Indian people. 

Other Indigenous Religions — Buddhism 
and Jainism were originally only sects of 
Hinduism. Jainism even now is not so shaiply 
divided from the latter religion as Buddhlsru 
Is. Jains arc everywhere a n cognised section 
of Hindu Society, and in some parts of the 
country there has been uii increasing tendency 
on their part to rettirn themselves at the 
Census as Hindus. The outstanding fi'nture 
of Jainism is the e.xtreine sanetity in whkii all 
forms of life are held 'I’lie .lams are generally 
bankers and tnulers. 'I’heii number at the 
lust Census was 1,248,182, tie* apparent 
decline being dm* to the tendency noted al)ovc 
for Jains to leturn theinvlves us Hindus. 
Buddhism Is piofessed but bv few persons in 
India. The Buddliist ])Opiilat'ion of the Indian 
Empire is mainly Buriner,e. Their nninbt'r is 
10,721,453. The founders of Ihiddhisin and 
Jainism arc believed to have been contempo- 
raries. whose date is assigned somewhere in tin* 
6th Century B.C. Sikhism, which is the next 
important Indigenous religion, had Its origin 
many centuries later. The founder of Bikhism, 


Gum Nanak, flourislicjd in the latter half of the 
15th Conturv of the Christian era. Nanak’s 
teaching amounted to nothing more than pure 
Theism. He taught that there is only one 
true God, ho condemned idolatry, proclaimed 
the futility of pilgrimages and rites and cere- 
monies, and deemred that the path to salvation 
lies through good deeds combined with devotion* 
to the Supreme Being. He preached the 
brotherhood of men. Sikhism continued to 
exist as a pacific cult till about the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the persecutions 
of Aurangxeb had the effect of converting It 
into a militant creed. This momentous change 
was accompllshod under the direction of Guru 
Govind. the tenth and last of the Gurus : “ I 
shall send e, sparrow,” he once exclaimed and 
“lo! the* imperial fnleons wll’ fly before it.” 
On his death-bed, he exhort-ed his followers to 
regard the Granth, th(' sacred book of the 
Sikhs, as their Guru, to look upon it as the 
erson of the living Guru. Alter his death, 
ikliism passi'd through a period of deepest 
gloom, but it soon recovered and in 1758 the 
.Sikhs cniered Laliorc in triumph. The teach- 
ings of Guru Nanak have profoundly affected. 
Hindu thought and life m the Punjab, though 
the number of persons professing the Sikli 
leligiou is only 3,014,406 according to the 1911 
Census. This ropro.sents an inernase of over 
40 per cent, since 1901. Two other religious 
movements, offshoots of Hinduism, remain to 
bo mentioned, nanif'ly. the Brahmo-Samaj and 
the Arya-Samaj. Both of them are less than 
one hundred years old. The founder of the 
former was Ilaja Ham Mohan Roy, and of the 
latter, Hnami Dayanand Saraswati. The 
Brahmo-Samaj do<"s not bi'Iievc in an infallible 
scripture, while the Arya-Samaj accepts the 
Vedas as Hivinely revealed. Both th(j mov<*- 
meiits are opposed to idolatry and favour social 
reform. The Brahmo movement, appealing 
as it docs to the cultured mtelliet, has not 
been making as much progress as the Arya- 
Samaj, The number of persons professing 
each of these creeds is 5,504 and 243,445 respec- 
tively. The stronghold of the Arya-Samaj ia 
the Punjab, that of the Brahmo-Samaj, Bengal, 


Non-Indian Religions. 


Mtthonieclfinisin. — Of non-Indian religions, 
that is, of religions which had their origin 
outside India tlie religion which h.as the lnrg(*st 
number of followers in tliis eonniry is Maho- 
inedauism. One liundred yea'-n betoVo tlir Mus- 
sulmans obtained a toot hold in 8ind bv right, 
of conquest, they wi*rc settled iu Cochin uh 
traders and inissionaric.s. Tlie author ol 
Cochin Tribe.s and Castes refers to a tradition 
that in the 7th Century, a Malioun daii merchant 
named Malak Itlediiiu, accompanied by some 
priests, had settled in or near Mang.ilori*. 
The Kollam ora of Malabar dates, according lo 
popular tradition, from tlie depurluie of Cheru- 
m»n Perunuil, the last of the P* ruin.il Kings, to 
Arabia, ou his couversion to Islam. 'J'he date 
of the commeneeimmt ot the era is the 2rtth 
August 825 A.D. Por almut twelve Centuries, 
Islam has existed jn Indta side by side witli 
Hinduism. During that period it has been 
greatly influencedl by Hindu ideas and Institu-* 
tlons. Moreover, the Indian converts to 
Mahomednnism have to a large extent retained 


the customs and beliefs of Hinduism. The 
1 wiitcr of the article on religions of India in 
the new edition of the Impenal Gazetteer 
observes of Islam iu India . ” If it has gained 

Koine converts from Hjinduibin it lias borrowed 
from It nniiiy ol those practices which distin- 
guish It troin tlie original faith of Arabia. By 
d<*greiM the fervid eulhiisiaHm of the early raiders 
was softened down ; the two rt*hgions learned 
I to live bide by side ; and if the Mahomedan of 
thii later days could never conceal his contempt 
I lor the faith of his ‘pagan’ neighbours, he 
1 cyme to und('i*htund that it could not be destroy- 
[ ed by persecution. Prom the Hindus Islam 
I denved much of its demonology, the belief in 
witcheiait, and the veneration of depart^ 
Ptrs or 8aiulh. The village Musulman of the 
present day employs the Hindu astrologer to 
fix a luc.ky day for a marriage, or will pray 
god to grant a sou to his wile, 
inis is the more natural, because oon version 
to Islam, whenever it does occur, is largely 
irom the lower castes.” Mahomedanlsra has 
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Trade tn building materialg 
Trade io means oi transport 
Trade In fuel 


Bitm 

m,m 

624,962 


Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters and the 
arts and sciences. 

Trade in refase matter 

Trade of other sorts 


522,180 

8,695 

2,102,584 


C;— Public ADMUfisiRATiONS and Liberal Arts 


1 0^912, 123 


VI,- 


•Piiblie Force 
Army 
Navy 
Police 


2,398,586 

665,278 

4,640 

1,728,663 


Vllt — jPiiblic Administration 


2,648,005 


VITI. — Professions and Liberal Arts 

Keli^on 

Law 


6,825,857 

2,769,489 

303,406 


Medicine 

Instruction 

Letters and arts and sciences 

IJ.-2 Persons living principally on their Income 

D.— Miscellaneous 

Z. — Domestic Service 


626,900 

674,898 

951,167 

640,175 

17,286,678 

4,599,080 


XI, — Insufficiently described Occupations 


9,236,210 


XII , — Unproductive 

Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 
Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes 


3,451,881 

132,610 

8,818,771 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 







India. 

British 

Native 






Provinces. 

States. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Area in square miles 

, , 


. , 


1,802,657 

1,093,074 

709,583 

Number of To^vns and Villages 

(а) Towns 

(б) Villages 





722,495 

2,153 

720,342 

638,809 

1,462 

687,367 

183,686 

701 

182,085 

Number of Occupied Houses 

(а) In Towns 

(б) In Villages 





63,710,179 

6,037,456 

57,672,723 

49,140,947 

4,409,161 

44,781,826 

14,569,282 

1,628,886 

12,940,897 

Total Population 

(а) In Towns .. 

(б) In Villages . , 





315,156,396 

I 29,748,228 
285,408,168 

244,267,542 

22,817,716 

221,449,827 

70,888,854 

6,980>&13 

68,968,841 

Males 

(а) In Towns 

(б) In Villages 





161,838,935 

16,108,304 

146,280,631 

124,878,691 

12,626,830 

112,847,661 

86,466,244 

8,582,474 

82,882,770 

Femalfla 

(a) In Towns . , 
{5)IiyMes 





163,817,461 

18,689,924 

140,177,587 

110,898,861 

10,291,885 

100,101,966 

84,428,610 

8,S48,4>89 

81,076,571 
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Social Institutions. 


relations of the two faiOis, Is,” writra Mr. Crooko 
In his article on the Eeligious of India In Wie 
Imp^ruU Gazetteer: “that in 
evil spirits are known as Daeva (modern ^ ®*^**J* 
Div), a term which the Indo-Aryans appUgla 
In the form Deva, to the spirits of light. By 
a similar inversion, Asnra, the name of me 
gods in the Kig Veda, suffered degradation 
and at a latter date was applied to evil spirits; 
but In Iran, Ahura was consistently applied 
in the liigher sense to the deity, especially a« 
Ahura Mazda, the wise, to the Supreme Ood. 
The Parsis have two sects. The princliJal 
difference between them appears to bo that the 
lioly days of the one precede those of the other 
by about a month. The number of Parsis, 
accoiding to the last Census, is 100,090. The 
majority of the Parsis live in Bombay. 

Jews. — The Beni-Isracl at IColaba, in 
Bombay and the Jews at Cochin are descen- 
dants of ancient Colonies. The Kolaba Colony 
dates back to the sixth century, and the Cochin 
colony to the second centmy A.U. Both 
Jewish colonies recognize a white and black 
section, the latter being those who have more 
completely coalesced with the native popu- 
lation. The Jews numbered 20,980 at tlie 
Census of 1911. 

Aiiimists. — Since the Census of 1891, 
an attempt has been made to enumerate the 
‘‘Animists’' separately from the Hindus. 
10,205,108 persons arc; classed as Animists, 
according to the last Census. The difference 
between Animism and Anthropomorphism has 
l>een stated by Proh'ssor Westermark, to be 
that, while the am mist w’orshlps inanimate 
objects as gods, Anthropomorphism consists 
in the worship of such objects as representatives 
and reflection of the Deity. As a subtle dis- 
tinction of this kind is not witliin the grasp 
of the average enumerator, the category of 
Animists in the Census Schedules is largely 
conjectural. Mr. Ciooke in the Imperial 
Gazetteer observes “ Such a classification is of 
no practical value, simply because it ignores 
the fact that the fundamental religion of the 
majority of the people — Hindu, Buddlilst, 
or even Mussulman is mainly Animistic. The 
peasant may nominally worship the greater 
gods ; but where trouble comes in the shape 
of disease, drought, or famine, it is from the 
older gods that he seeks relief.” 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


two main and several minor sects. The major 
aeoU are tho Shiah and the Sunni. The great 
nuJorlty of Indian Mussulmans ore of the 
latter sect. The Punjab and Sind In the North- 
West and East Bengal in tlie North-East are 
the strongholds of Islam in India. Tho Mus- 
sulman population of India, according to the 
Census of 1911, is 66:647,299. Of this number 
no less tlian 24 millions are In Bengal, about 
12 millions in the Punjab, and about 5 millions 
In the United Provinces. Amongst Native 
States, Easiimere has the largest Mussulman 
population, about 2^ millions. 

Christianity. — Indian Christianity has an 
even longer history than Indian Mahomedanism. 
According tc the tradition prevailing among 
the Syrian Christians in Malabar, the intro- 
duction of Christianity and tho establishment 
of the Original Church in Malabar in the year 
62 A.D. are ascribed to the Apostle St. Thomas, 
who landed at Cranganorc or Musiris, converted 
many Brahmins and others, ordained two 
Presbyters, and also founded seven churches, 
six In Travancoro and Cochin, and tho seventli 
in South Malabar (Cochin Castes and Tribes, 
Vol. II, Clmpter XVJ. p. 435). The history of 
Boman Catholicism In India dates from the 
beginning of the sixteenth Century. The first 
Protestant inissioii was established two cen- 
turies later by tho Lutherans who started 
their work in Tranquebar in South India under 
Danish protection. The Christian population, 
according to the lust Census, numbers 3,876,203. 
Nearly 21 millions are inhabitants of the Madras 
I’resldency and the Native States connected 
ulth it. Bihar and Bombay liavo each over 
200,000 Cluistiaus. 

Zoroastrianism. — 'I'liis religion was brought 
or brought back to India In 717 A.D. by Parsis 
who, fleeing from persecution at the hands of 
the Mussuliiian conquerors of their native land, 
arrived at the little port, of Sanjan, sixty miles 
nortii of Bombay in that year. Accoiding to 
the Indian antiquarian scliolar, the late Bajeii- 
dralal Mltra, the ancestors of the Hindus and 
Parsis dwelt together in the Punjab, when a 
religious schism Jed to the latter retracing their 
steps to Persia. This theory derives probability 
from the names of tlio bonefleent and malefic 
deities referred to in the Hindu and Pars! 
sacred books ; ” Wliat is most striking in the 


Uniformity of Indian Social Life.— 

Though India Is a land of many religions and 
thou^ each religious community has, as a 
rule, lived apart from the other comnumitles 
for centuries, still there is a considerable uni- 
formity In the arrangements and institutions 
of their social life. The social system of tlic 
Hindus is the type to whicli all other com- 
munities domiciled in the country have hitlierto 
tended to conform. To a large extent, this 
uniformity of social arrangements is clearly 
due to the fact that, amongst the Mahomedans 
and Indian Christians, for instance, the con- 
verts from Hinduism continued to retain their 
old ideas in regard to soidal conduct. To a 
smaller extent, the motive which influenced 
them to conform to Hindu social ideal has 
been the convenience thereby caused in bust- i 
ueas intertonise with their Hindu noighbouis, j 


Thus, wc find, there is scarcely any community 
in India which has not been more or less infected 
by the caste spirit. The Jews, the Parsis, 
the Chiistians, and even the Mahomedans 
have been influenced by it. Other Hindu 
social institutions and customs wlilch liavo 
exerted a similar influence are the joint fa^ly 
system, the custom of child maniages, and of 
enforced widowhood, and the feeling tliat con- 
tact with persons engaged in certain occupa- 
tions is polluting. In view of this general 
similarity of the social institutions of tlie several 
Indian communities, a descripUon Of the Hindu 
social system which is the great prototype 
of them all, will give a general idea of tSe social 
life of Hie Indian population as a whole. It 
should, however, be mentioned here that, 
in recent years, as the result of a growing 
communal consciousness, efforts have been 
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made l>y many of the Indian communities 
to discard whatever is in disaccord with the 
original simplicity of their r^pective faiths. 
Bui this movement has as yet touched no 
more the highly educated fringe, and even 
among the latter, there are thoughtful men who 
distrust ** revivals ” as substitutes for reform. 

Caste. — The most conspicuous social 
institution of India is Caste. Caste la based 
on birth. The effect of caste is to divide society 
into a number of vertical sections, and not as 
in modem countries, into horizontal sections. 
The economic and cultural differences among 
the members of each caste are great. The 
millionaire and the pauper, the scholar and the 
illiterate of one caste, form a social unit. The 
rich man of one caste must seek a husband for 
his daughter among the poor of his caste, if ho 
cannot find one of a corresponding position 
in life. He can on no account tlilnk of marrying 
her to a young man of another caste, though 
as regards culture and social position, he may 
bo a most desirable match. Thus, each caste 
is, within itself, a democracy in which the poor 
and the lowly have always the upper hand 
over the rich and the high-placed. In this 
way, the system of caste has, in tlie past, served 
as a substitute for State relief of the poor by 
means of special laws and institutions. To 
some extent, this is the case even now, but the 
economic pressure of these days, and the in- 
fluence of Western education, are profoundly 
modifying the conception of caste. The growth 
of the English-educated class on the one hand, 
and of the modern industrial and commercial 
class of Indians, on the other with common 
aspirations and interests, is a factor calculated 
to undermine the importance of caste. Al- 
though for purely social purposes, it will, no 
doubt, linger for many years longer, it is bound 
ultimately to collapse before the intellectual 
and economic influences which are moulding 
modem India. The question how caste origi- 
nated has been discussed by several learned 
Orientalists, but the latest and most authori- 
tative opinion is that its rise and growth were 
due to several causes, the principal of them 
being differences of race and occupation. The 
four original castes of the Hindus have raultl- 
lled to nearly two thousand, owing to the 
sslparous tendencies of Hindu social life. 
Some large castes consist of many thousands 
of families, while others, notably in Gujarat, 
comprise scarcely a hundred houses. Among 
Indian Mahomedans, there are several com- 
munities which are virtually castes, though 
l,hoy are not so rigidly closed as Hindu castes. 
Indian Christian converts, in some parts of the 
country, insist on maintaining the distinctions 
of their original castes, and in a recent case, 
one caste of Indian Christians contested, in 
a Court of Law, a ruling of their Bishop dis- 
allowing the exclusive use of a part of their 
church to members of that caste. The Parsls 
ore practically a caste in themselves. The 
observations regarding caste apply more or 
less to the institution of the joint family of 
which really the former is an extension. This 
Institution is rapidly breaking-up, though the 
rigidity of the Hindu law of succession operates 
wholly in its favour, 

Hm Social Seform Movemeiit.-*The 
looial reform movement among the Hindus 


to which reference is made in the foregoing 
paragraph, had its origin in efforts made by the 
Goveramont of India, with the co-operation 
and support of enlightened Hindus in the 
early part of the lost century to put down the 
practice of sati, that is, burning the widow 
along with her dead husband. This cruel 
practice, which prevailed particularly among 
the high caste Hindus in Bengal, was eventually 
suppressed by legislation. But the discussions 
which ensued In connection with sati question 
led to the exposure of the hard lot of Hindu 
widows as a class. Remarriage was prohibited 
and as child marriages were common, several 
young girls were condemned to lead a life of 
celibacy on the death of their husbands. This 
led to immorality and infanticide by young 
widows, who were anxious to hide their shame 
was not Infrequent. Led by the Pandit Ishwar 
Cliandra Vidyasagara, a very learned Sanskrit 
scholar, a movement began which had for its 
object the removal of the ban on the remarriage 
of Hindu widows. The Pandit was able to 
prove from the Hindu religious books that the 
remarriage of widows had the sanction of 
antiquity. But It was necessary, in order to 
establish the validity of the remarriage of Hindu 
widows beyond doubt, to have a law passed 
by the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General of India. The Pandit and his followers 
memorialised Government. There was strong 
^position from the orthodox masses, but the 
Government of the day were convinced that 
justice was on the side of the reformers, and 
the Hindu Widow Remarriage Act was passed 
The controversy on the question of the re- 
marriage of widows led to other consequences. 
It was felt that the age at which girls were 
married was absurdly low, and that child 
marriages were at the root of many social evils. 
It was also realised that the general illiteracy 
of Indian women was the greatest obstacle 
in the way of reforming social customs, and 
that education of women should be the first 
plank in the social reform platform. The 
earliest social reformers in India were the 
Brahmo Samailsts who disc.arded Idolatry 
and caste. Other reformers since then have 
endeavoured to propagate Ideas of social reform 
entirely on a secular basis. The Indian Na- 
tional Social Conference Is their principal 
organisation, and it is supported by j^vin- 
cial and District Conferences and Associations. 
Social reform ideas have made considerable 
headway during the last twenty-five years. 
Widow marriages are of weekly occurrence 
In some provinces. The restrictions of caste 
as to inter-dining and sea-voyage have lost 
much of their force. The age at which girls 
arc married is steadily, if slowly, rising. The 
education of girls is making rapid progress. 

An Increasing number of them go to high 
Schools and Colleges every year. But the 
most significant testimony to the spread of 
social reform ideas in the country Is the re- 
markable diminution in the volume and weight 
of the opposition to them. The number of 
journals devoted to the social reform cause 
Is increasing, and some of the newspapexe 
which had made themselves conspicuous by 
their virulent opposition to social reform twenty 
years ago, now recognise its utility and lm« 
portanoe. 
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S£X. 


In Indtn as a whole the proportion of females 
pet thousand males rose steadily from 954 to 
XSSI to 963 In 1901. It has now fallen again to 
exMctty the eame dgure as in 1881, The 
Important aspect of toesa figures is the great 
oontrast they show between India and Europe, 
Where the number of females per thousand 
nelhles varies from 1,093 in Portugal, and 1,068 
.iat Bndwd and Wales, to 1,018 in Belgium, 
<ahd L008 in Ireland. In drawing attention to 
thU oi^iiaril^ the Chief Census Officer argued 
that the rdative^ high mortality amongst 
Ismail was BuMdent to account for the 
dtference stated. Ihen to summarising the 
causes of this reiativdy higher mortality he 
said : ** In Europe, boys and girls are equally 
well oared for. Consequently, as bovs are con- 
stitutionally more delicate than girls, by the 
time adcdescence is reached, a higher death-rate 
has already obliterated the excess of males and 
produced a numerical equality between the two 
sexes. Later on in life, the mortality amongst 
maloi remains Telatively^|(h, owing to the risks 
to which they are expoifinn their dally avoca- 
tions ; hard work, exposure In all weathers and 
accidents of varlouB kinds combine to make their 
mean duration of life less than that of women, who 
are for the most part engaged In domestic duties 
or occupations oi a lighter nature. Hence tlie 
proportion of females steadily rises. In India, 
the conditions are altogether different. Sons 
are earnestly longed for, while daughters arc not 
wanted. This feeling exists everywhere, but It 


varies greatly to intensity. It Is atraini^ 
amongst communities sudi as the higher Emit 
dans, where large sums have to be paid to 
a husband of suitable status and the cost otmi 
marriage ceremony is excessive and those hhe 
the Pathans who despise women and hold to de- 
rision the father of daughters. Bometlmes the 
prejudice against daughters is so strong that 
abortion is resorted to when the midwife pre^^s 
the birth of a girl. Formerly, female infants were 
frequently killed as soon as they were borp, sad 
even now they are very commonly neglectto to 
a greater or less extent. The advant^e which 
nature gives to girls is thus neutralised by the 
treatment accorded to them by their parent^ 
To make matters worse, they are given in mair- 
riage at a very early age, and cohabitation 
begins long before they are physically fit for it. 
To the evils of early child-beanng must be added 
unsldlful midwifery ; and the combined result 
is an excessive mortality amongst yonng 
mothers. In India almost every woman has to 
face these dangers. Lastly, amongst the lower 
classes, who form tiie bulk of the popUlatioiL 
the women often have to work as hard as, and 
sometimes harder than, the men, and they are 
thus less favourably situated In respect of their 
occupations than their sisters in Europe.'* It is 
but fair to say that this conclusion has been 
challenged by many Indian writers, who attri- 
bute far greater Importance than the Chief 
Census Officer to the omission of females at 
the enumeration. 


MARBIAGE. 


Although recognised In some backward parts, 
polyandry is now rare to India. With orthodox 
Hindus mairiago is u religious sacrament which 
cannot be revoked. Tiie Maliomedans allow a 
man to divorce his wife without any special rca- 
atm, but he then becomes liable to pay her dower. 

permission is seldom acted upon. The 
Buddhists of Burma regard marriage merely as 
a civil contract, and cither side can annul it. 
The Hindu law places no restriction on the num- 
ber of wives a man may have ; but most castes 
object to their members having more than one 
wue, except for special reasons. A Mahomedan 
may have four >vivos, but he also in practice is 
generally monogamous. 

Mariiatfe Statlstics.-~In the population of 
ages and rnlglous, about half the males and one- 
t£^ of the females are munorried ; 46 per cent, 
of the males and 48 of the females are married, 
and 5 and 17 per cent, respectively are widowed. 
A reference to the ago statistics shows that the 
great majority of tiie unmarried of both sexes 
are very young children, three-quarters of the 
bachelors being under 16 years of age, while a 
•omewhat larger proportion of the s^nsters are 
under 10 ; only one bachelor in 24 is over 80, and 
ttily one spinster to 14 U over 16, At the higher 
~ t praoUcally no one is left unmarried, except 
« snffeting from some infirmity or dis- 
sent. beggars, prostitutes, concubines, reli- 
_i devotees and mendicants and a few mem- 
„ _ j Of OVtato hypergamont groups who have 
been nadbte to effect alliances of the kind which 
alone are pennlttad to them by the rules of their 
oommnnify, It is the persona of the above da^ i 


ses wiio contribute the 4 per cent, of the males 
over 40, and the 1 per cent, of the females over 
30 who arc not, and never have been, married. 

Marriage Universal.— This universality of 
marriage constitutes one of the most striking diff- 
erences between the social practices of India and 
those of Western Europe. It has often been e«?- 
plained on the ground that, witli the Hindus, 
marriage is a religious necessity. Every man 
must marry in order to beget a son who will per- 
form his funeral rites and rescue his soul from hell. 
In the case of a girl it is incumbent on the parents 
to give her In marriage before she reaches toe age 
of puberty. Failure to do so is punished wjto 
social ostracism in this world and hell fire in the 
next. But it is not only with the Hindus that 
marriage is practically universal; it is almost 
equally so with the Mahomedans, Animists and 
Buddhists. 

Early Marriage. — Another striking feature 
of the Indian statistics as compared with those el 
Western Europe is the early age at which 
marriage takes place. According to M. Sand- 
barg’s table showing the average distribution by 
age and civil condition of toe people of Western 
Europe according to the censuses taken about 
too year 1880, of the popul«i||y>elow the age of 
20, only one male in 2,147 jMjtoed and one 
female In 142. In India on l^bther hand. 10 
per cent, of toe male, and 27 per cent, of toe 
tomale, population below that age are maRlgO. 
The number of males below the age of 6 ndio axe 
married is small, but of those aged 6 to X0« 4 
percent, are inaiTied« and of those ag^ 10 to 




15, At 15-20’ the pvoM^thm risea 
to 1®, and ’20-80’ to 8ft per cent. Of the fematos 
under 6, one In 72 in married, ot those between 
6 and 10, one in ten, between 10 and 15, more 
than two in five, and between 16 and 20, tour in 
five. In the whole of India there are 2^ million 
wives under 10, and ft million under 15 years of 
age. The Hindu law books inculcate marriage at 
a very early age, while many of the aboriginal 
tribes do not give their girls in wedlock until after 
they have attained puberty. 

Widowhood. — It is only when we come to 
a consideration of the widowed that we find 
a state of things peculiarly Indian and 
one that seems to be derived from the 
prescriptions of the Hindu law-givers. The 
proportion of widowers (5 per cent, of the total 
male population) does not differ greatly from 
that in other countries, but that of the widows 
Is extraordinarily large, being no less than 17 
per cent, of the total number of females, against 
only ft per cent, in Western Europe. When we 
consider their distribution by age, the difference 
becomes more still striking, for while in 
western Europe only 7 per cent, of the widows 
>> jare less than 40 years old, in India 28 per cent, 
are below this ago, and 1*3 per cent, (the actual 
number exceeds a third of a million) are under 

16, an age at which in Europe no one is even 
married. 

The large numbei of widows in India is due 
partlv to the early ago at which girls are given in 
marriage, and partly to the disparity wliich often 
mdsts between the ages of husband and wife, but 
most of all to the prejudice against the re-marri- 

S ;e of widows. Many castes, osnecially the 
gher ones, forbid it altogether, and even where 
It is not absolutely prohibited , it is often unpopu- 
lar, Although widow marriage is permitted by 
their religion, and the Prophet himself married 
a widow, the Mahomedans of India share the 
prejudice to some extent. How the re-marriage 
of widows first came to be objected to, it is im- 
possible to say, but It seems highly probable 
that the interdiction originated amongst the 
Aryan Hindus, that it was confined at first to 
the hi^er castes, and that it has spread from 
them downwards. 

Infant Marriage. — It is difficult to draw 
from the statistics any definite conclusion as to 
whether infant marriage is becoming more or less 
common, but so far as they go, they point to a 
slight diminution of the practice. The figures 
for 1901 were abnormal o^ng to the famines of j 
1897 and 1900, and it is safer to take the year 
1891 as the basis of comparison. There are now 
18 Hindu girls per mille who are married at the [ 
age of * 0-6 ’ as compared with only 16 at that j 
thne, but at the age ‘ 6-10 ’ the proportion has 
fallen from 146 to 132 and at * 10-15 * from j 
642 to 488. Amongst Mahomedans the propor- i 
tlon at the first mentioned age-period has fallen 
from 7 to 5, at the second from 83 to 65 and at | 
the third from 474 to 893. ^ 



!Rie prftOfUee baa been dienoanced by . 
social refonners, sinee Hi. Malabari openo 
campaign a guaurter of a centuiT ago ; i 
Social Conferenoe whi(^ holds its meetix 

nually In connectlmi with the National 

has made the abolition of child marriage one id 
the leading planks in its platform. It is, as we 
have seen, strongly discouraged by the Brahmos 
in Bengal and the Aryas in Northern India. The 
more enlightened members of the higher castes 
who do not allow widows to re-marry are begin- 
ning to realise how wrong it is to expose their 
daughters to the risk of lifelong widowhood, and 
a feeling against infant marriage is thus springing 
up amongst them. 

In two Native States action has been taken. 
In Mvsore an Act has been passed forbidding the 
marriage of girls under eight altogether, 
and that of girls under fourteen, with men over 
fifty years of age. The object of the latter pro- 
vision is to prevent those unequal marriages of 
elderly widowers with very young girls which are 
popularly believed to be so disastrous to the 
health of the latter, and which in any case must 
result in a large proportion of them leading a 
long life of enforced p|igk>whood. The Gaekwar 
of Baroda, the pio»ler of so much advanced 
legislation, has gone further. He passed for 
his State in 1904, in the face of a good deal of 
popular opposition, an “ Infant Marriage ]lh*e- 
vention Act", which forbids absolutely the 
marriage of all girls below the ago of nine and 
allows that of girls below the ago of twelve and 
of boys below the ago of sixteen, only if the par- 
ents first obtain the consent of a tribunal cem- 
slsting of the local Sub- Judge and three assessors 
of the petitioner's caste. Consent is not supposed 
to bo given except on special grounds, whicn are 
specified in the Act. 

Widow re-marriage. — The prohibition of 
widow marriage is a badge of respectability. 
Castes do not allow it rank higher on that 
accoxmt in social estimation. There is a strong 
tendency amongst the lower Hindu castes to 
prohibit, or at least, to discountenance, the 
marriage of widows. At the other end of the 
social structure there is a movement in the oppo- 
site direction. Many social reformers have 
inveighed against the condemnation of virgin 
widows to perpetual widowhood, and liave point- 
ed out that the custom is a modem innovation 
which was unknown in Vedic times. In many 
provinces recently there have been cases in which 
such widows have been given in marriage a 
second time, not only amongst Brahmos and 
Aryas, who naturally lead the way, but also 
amongst orthodox Hindus. A number of such 
marriages have taken place amongst the Bhatias 
of the Bombay Presidency. It is said that In 
the United Provinces considerably more than a 
hundred widows have been re-married in the 
last ten years. The actual results no doubt are 
small so far, but the first step has been taken 
and the most violent of the opposition has 
perhaps been overcome. 


EDUCATION. 


The general education policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, and its results, are discussed In a 
ipeoial article Education («. o.) But we may 
oonveniently here indicate some of the education 
tendendeg revealed in the census returns. 
Ottbe totftl population of India, only 59 persons 


per mille arc literate In the sense of being able to 
write a letter to a friend and to read his reply. 
The number who 9 an decipher the pages of a 

S rintod book wlrii more or less difflcnlty Is no 
onbt much larger. Throughout India them are 
many Hindus whotrliOQSb maable to writ# OftU 
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■ out at least the more familiar parts of the 
harata or Bamayana to their neighbours, 
Ml that it Is meritorious to listen to the 
‘Of the sacred texts, even though they, aud 
possibly the reader also, may not always fully 
understand the meaning. Himilarly there are 
many Mahomedansjespecially in Northern India, 
who can read the Koran, though they cannot 
write a word. Of this minor form of literacy 
the census takes no count. The number of per- 
sons who arc literate in the sense in which the 
term was used at the present census is divided 
very imcqually between the two sexes , of the 
total male population, 100 per mille arc able to 
read and write, and of the female only 10. In 
other words there is only one literate female to 
eveiT eleven males. If wo leave out of account 
children under 15 years of age, the niimbiT of 
literate males per millo is 149, and that oi 
literate females 1.3. 


Education by Provinces.— Thanks to the 
free instruction imparted in the monastt‘rl(‘s and 
the absence of the pardah system wtdeh hampeis 
the education of females in other parts of India. 
Burma easily holds the flat idace in re.speet of 
literacy. In the whoh* popttmtion 222 persons p(T 
mille are literate and the proportion rises to 314 
amongst persons over 15 years of age. In every 
thousand persons of eaeh sex, 376 males and 01 
females are able to read and write. 01 the other 
main British provinces, Bengal and Madras come 
next with 77 and 76 lit('rate persons p(T mille 
respectively. Bombay follows closely on their 
heda. Then after a long Interval, come Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab. At the bot- 
tom of the list arc the United Provinces and the 
Oentral Provinces and Berar, with 34 and 33 
literate persons per mille respectively. OihVr- 
cnoos similar to those noticed above sometinif's 
have thcli count(‘rpart wltliin provincial bounda- 
ries. Thus in Bihar and Orissa, the Oiissa natu- 
ral division lias 64 literate persons per mille 
and the Chota Nagpur plateau only 28. In the 
Oentral Provinces and Betar, the proportion 
ranges from only 0 per mille in the Chota 
Nagpur States to 64 in the Nerbudda Valley. 


Native States. — Education is more widely 
diffused in British provinces than in the Native 
States, which, taken as a whole, have only 79 
males and 8 females per mille who an; litia-ate, 
as compared with 113 and 11 in British tenitory. 
The three Native States of Cochin, Travaneore 
and Baroda, however, take rank above all 
British provinces except Burma, while in 
respect of female education Cochin divides with 
Burma the honours of first place. The Kasiimlr 
State where only 21 persons per mille can read 
and write, is in this respect the moat backward 
part of India. 

By Religion. — Of the different religious 
oommunltlcs excluding the Brahmos and Aryaa 
whose numbers are insignificant, the Pai-als 
easily bear the palm In respect of eUueatioii. Of 
their total numoer 711 per mille are literate, and 
the proportion rises to 831, if pnrson.s under 15 
years ofage are left out of account. Of the males 
nearly four-fifths are literate, and of the females 
nearly two-thirds. Amongst those over 15 
years of age only 8 per cent, of the males and 26 
per cent, of the females ore unable to read and 
write. The Jains, who are mostly traders, come 
next, but th^ have only two literate persons 
to every five amongst tW Farsis. Half the 


males are able to read and write, but only 4 per 
cent, of the females. It Is noticeable, however, 
that whereas the proportion of literate males Is 
only slightly greater than it was at the com- 
mencement of the decade, that of literate 
females has doubled. The Buddhists follow 
closely on the Jains, with one person in 
four able to read and write, llere also 
we see the phenomenon of a practi- 
cally uncliangcd proportion of literate males 
(40 per cent ) coupled with a large increase in 
that of literate females, which Is now 6 per cent, 
compared with 4 per cent, in 1901. The Christ- 
ians (22 per cent, literate) are almost on a part 
with the Buddhists, but in their case the In- 
equality between the position of the two sexes, 
is much smaller, the proportion of literate females 
being nearly half that of males. In order to 
ascertain how far the high position of Christians 
is due to the inclusion of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, tlic figures for Indian Cliristians have 
been worked out separately. The result is some- 
what surprising; for although the Indian converts 
to Christianity are recruited mainly from the 
al>oilginaI tribes and the lowest Hindu castes, 
who are almost wholly illiterate, they have, In 
proportion to their numbers, thn^o times as 
many literate persons as the Hindus and more 
tlrm four times as many as tJie Maliomedans. 
One Indian Cliristian in* six is able to read 
and write ; for males tiie proportion is one 
in four; and for females one in ten. The 
influence of Chiistlanity on education Is stri- 
kingly illustrated by the figures for the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, where the proportion 
of Indian Christians who arc literate Is 76 
per mille, compared with only 5 per ralllo 
amongst their animistic congeners. It has to 
he remeinberi'd, moreover, that many of the 
Indian Chiisl Ians had already passed the school- 
going agi' at the time of their conversion ; the 
iwonortion who are able to read and write must 
bo far higher amongst those who were brought 
up as Christians. 

TTie Sikhs come next in order of merit, with 
one literate person in every fifteen ; for males 
the ratio is one In ton and for females one in 
Kcveiity. llere again, wliile the proportion for 
males shows only a sllgiit improvement, that for 
females lias doubled during the decade. The 
Hindus have almost as large a proportion of 
literate males per mille (101) as tiio Sikiis, but 
fewer literate females (8). The Maliomedans with 
only 69 and 4 per mille respectively, stand at the 
bottom of the list, except for the Animistic tribes 
of whom only 11 males and 1 female in a thousand 
of each sex are al)Ie to read and write. The low 
])Osition of the Maliomedans is duo largely to 
the fact tliat they are found chiefly in the north- 
west of India, where all classes are backward in 
respect of education, and in Eastern Bengal 
where they consist mainly of local converts from 
a depressed class. In the United Provinces, 
Madias and the Central Provinces and Berar 
they stand above or on an equality with the 
Hindus and the same is tlio case in Bombay 
excluding Sind. In Sind the Mahomedan popu- 
lation IS exceptionally illiterate, but In the rest 
of the Presidency it consists largely of traders, 
and education is much more widely diffused 
amongst them than amongst Hindus. The 
figures for Hindus agaiu are a general average 
for all castes, high and low. It will be seen 
further on that some of the higher Hindu castes 
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are better educated than the Buddhists while 
others are even less so than the Animlsts. 

Incil'ease of Literacy. — Tlie total number of 
literate persons has risen during the decade from 
16.7 to 18.6 millions or by 18 per cent. The 
number of literate males has increased by 16 and 
that of literate females by 01 per cent. The 
proportion who are literate per thousand males 
has risen from 98 to 106 and the corresponding 
proportion for females from 7 to 10. If persons 
Imdcr 15 years of age be excluded, the proportions 
are 138 and 149 for male and 8 and 13 for females. 
The great improvement in the proportion of 
literate females is moat encouraging. It Is true 
that too much stress should not bo laid on this 
when the actual number is still so small, but, on 
the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
rate of increase was equally great in the pre- 
vious deoad (',80 that it lias now been continuous 
for twenty years. The total number of hmiales 
over 16 years of age who can read and write is 
now a million and a quarter compared with Jess 
than half a million twenty years ago. 

Progress. — Before leaving these statistics 
of schools and scliolars we may glance briefly at 
the progress which they show is being made. 
The total number of scholars in all kinds of edu- 
cational institutions in 1891 was only 3.7 mil- 
lions. In 1901 it had usen to 4.4, and in 1911 
to 6 . 3 millions. 17.7 per cent, of the population 
of school-going age were at school in 1912 as 


compared with 14.8 per cent. In 1907. Be- 
tween 1891 and 1911 the number of etudents in 
secondary schools and Arts Colleges has doubled, 
and the number in primary schools has Increa^ 
by 67 per cent., the proportion ranging from 89 
per cent In Bombay to 204 per cent, in the 
United Provinces. Excluding Madras, where 
a school final examination has recently taken 
the place of the Matriculation, or Entrance 
examination of the University, the number of 
persons passing that examination has risen from 
4,079 in 1891 to 10,612 in 1911. Including Mad- 
ras the number who passed the Intermediate 
examination in Arts or Science has risen during 
the same period from 2,055 to 6,141, and that oi 
those who obtained a degree in Arts, Science, 
Medicine or Law from 1,437 to 6,373. The gene- 
ral conclusion appears to be that, while the 
general rate of progress is far greater than would 
appear from a comparison of the census returns 
of 1901 and 1911, it is most marked in respect 
of secondary education. 

There was a continuous fall, both In the num- 
ber and the proportion of persons afflicted from 
1881 to 1901 ; and tliis has now been followed by 
a move in the other diieetioii. Though the pro- 
portion is smaller the number of the Insane and 
the deaf-mutes is now about the same as It was 
thirty years ago. Tlie number of lepers and blind 
however is less by about a sixth than it then 
was. 


Infirmities. 


The total number of persons sullcring from each infirmity at each of the last four censuses is 
shown In the following table : — 




Number afflicted. 


Infli'mity. 

1911 1 

1901 

1 1 

1891 

1 1881 

Iusane 

[ 81,000 

66,205 

74,279 

81,182 

35 


26 

23 

27 

Deaf-mutes 

1 109,891 

153,168 

196,801 

197,215 


64 

52 

75 

86 

Blind 

443,653 

354,104 

468,868 

526,748 


142 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

109,094 

97,340 

33 

126,244 

134, 96« 


35 1 

46 

57 

Total 

833,644 

670,817 

850,252 

937,063 

1 

267 

229 

315 

407 


Note, — 'J’hc figures in heavier typo represent the proportion per 100,000 of the population. 


Insanity.— In respect of the picvalcnco of wear and tear of nerve tissues Involved in the 
Insanity, India compares very favourably with struggle for existence. 

European countries. According to the latest le- The total number of insane persons exceeds by 
turns, the proportion of persons thus afflicted in 9 per cent, that returned in 1891, but their pro- 
England and Wales is 364 per liundrcd thousand portion per hundred thousand of the population 
of the population, or fourteen times the propor- has fallen from 27 to 26. The decline is fairly 
tion in India. This may be due partly to the fact general, the chief exceptions being the United 

that the English statistics include the weak- rroviiices, the North-West Erontier Province and 

minded as well as those who are actively iusane, four Native States in the peninsular area. In 

and to the greater completeness of the return in the United Provinces the number of the insane 

a country where the majority of the mentally per hundred thousand of the population has risen 

afflicted are couflned in asylums; but the main from 12 to 18. No satisfactory explanation of 
reason no doubt is to be found in the compara- this large increase is forthcoming. 

tlveJy tranquil life of the native of India. It Deaf-Mutes. — By deaf-mutism Is meant the 
is well known that insanity increases with the congenital want of the sense of hearing which, in 

spread of civilisation, owing to the greater the absence of special schools, such as are only 
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Joit begltmlng to appear la India, nocesa^Uy 
m'eventB the sufferer from learning to talk. Clear 
i^raotlons were given to the enumerators to en- 
ter cmly persons who were congenitally afflicted. 
Some few, perhaps, may have been Included in the 
return who had lost the power of speech or hcar- 
kng after birth, but the total number of such mis- 
takes Is now very small. In India as a whole 74 
males and 63 females per hundred thousand arc 
deaf and dumb from birth. These proportions 
ore much the same as those obtaining in 
XiUropean countries. 

Blindness. — In India as a whole fourteen 
persons In every ten tiiousand of the population 
are blind, as compared with from eight to nine 
in most European countries and In the United 
States of America. It is a matter of common 
observation that blindness is ordinarily far more 
common in tropical countries than in those with 
a temperate climate. It is, however, less 
common in India than in parts of Eastern 
Europe; in llussia, for instance, nineteen 
persons In very ten thousand are blind. 

Lepers* — In India as a whole 51 males and 
18 females per hundred thousand persons of 
each sex aie lepers. Of the different provinces, 
Assam suffers most, then Burma, and then In 
order Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and Bcrar, Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province. In tlie two last-mcii- 
tionoil provinces there aic only 17 male and 8 
female lepers per hundic'd thousand of each sex. 
The occurrence of lejirosy is very local and its 

{ ircvnJcnce varies enormously wltliiu provincial 
roundaries. j 

The number of lepers has fallen since 1801 from 
120 to 100 thousand, a drop of more than 13 per , 
cent. When it is reirn'inbered that the number 
of persons suffering from the other three' Infir- 
mities taken together has remained .'ilraost sta- 
tionary, it may be concluded that the decrease 
In the reported miniber oi h'pcis is gemiino and 
Indicates a real diminution in the prevalence of 


the disease. It is possiUo that this !« Mtrthr tbe 
result of the improved material oohmtbB^ iht 
lower castes, amongst whom lemosy Is sttoti 
common, and of a higher standora of adrajhiaBi* 
The greater efforts which have been mode in 
recent years to house the lepers In aSylums 
also have helped to prevent the disease trenn 
spreading. The total number of asylnms in 
India is now 73, and they contain some five 
thousand inmates, or about 4 . 7 per cent, of the 
total number of lepers. This may not seem 
much, but it has to be remembered that the 
movement is still in its Infancy and that progress 


has been very rapid In recent years. Cbm- 

E lctc statistics for 1901 are not readily available, 
ut it is known that in the two provinces of Ben- 
gal and Bihar and Orissa, the number of lepers 
in asylums was then only about half what it Is 
now. The greater part of the credit for the provi- 
sion of asylums for these unfortunate persons 
belongs to the Mission for Lepers in India and the 
East, which receives liberal help from Govern- 
ment. Its latest report shows that there ore 3^687 
lepers in the forty asyluuis maintained by the 
Society. 

The belief is growing that leprosy Is communi- 
cated from one human being to another by 
some insect, and two South African doctors have 
recently published papers implicating the bed 
bug (acanlhia lectvMria), If this theory be cor- 
rect it is obvious that the segregation of lepers In 
asylums must reduce the number of foci of the dis- 
ease, and to that extent prevent It from spread- 
ing. It is worthy of note that in many of tho 
districts where the disease was most prevalent 
in 1801, tlicre has since been a remarkable im- 
provement. Charaba which In 1891 had 84 le- 
pers in every ten thousand of its population, now 
has only 15 ; in Birbhum the corresponding pro- 
portion lias fallen from 35 to 10, in Bankura from 
36 to 23, in Simla 29 to 18, in Dohra Dun from 
20 to 11, in Oarhwal from 17 to 10, in Burdwan 
from 22 to 14 and In North Arakan from 28 to 
20 . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Nowhere are the many paints of difference In 
the local condltiouh of Intlin, as compared with 
those of western countries, more marked than 
in respect of the functional distilbutlon of the 
people. In England, according to the returns for 
1901, of every hundred actual workers, 58 are 
engaged in iudustrlal pursuits, 14 in domestic 
service, 1.3 in trade and only 8 in agriculture, 
whereas In India 71 per cent, are engaged in pas- 
ture and agriculture and only 29 per cent, in all 
other occupations combined. Tlie preparation 
and supply of material substances afford a means 
of livelihood to 19 per cent, of tho population 
(actual workers) of whom 12 per cent are employ- 
ed in industries. 2 in transport and 5 in trade. Tim 
extaraction of minerals supports only 2 persons per 
mille; tho civil and military services support 14, 
the professions and liberal arts 15, and domes- 
tic service 18 persons per mille. The difference 
is due to the extraordinary expansion of trade 
and industry which has taken place in Western 
Europe during the last century in consequence 
of the discovery of the steam engine, and to the 
gr^ Improvement in me.ins of transport and the 
use of meohaiiloal power in factories of all kinds 
which have resulted therefrom. In Germany, 
sixty years ago, the agrieultura) population was 


' very lit tle less than it is at tho present time in 
; India. Tlicre arc, as we sliall see further on. 

[ indications that in the latter country also great 
changes are impending : and it is not unl^ely 
j that, as time goes on, the functional distribution 
' of tlie people will become less dissimilar from 
I that now existing In Europe. 

' The village. — Until the recent introduction 
of western commodities, such as machine-made 
cloth, kerosine oil, umbrellas and the like, each 
village was provided with a complete equipment 
of aitlsans and menials, and was thus almost 
wliolly self-supporting and independent. Its 
eliamurs skinnetl the dead cattle, cured thdr 
hides, and made the villagers’ sandals and 
thongs. Local carpenters made their ploughs, 
local blaclcsiniths their shares, local potters their 
utensils for cooking and carrying water, and 
local weavers their cotton clothing. Eadi 
village had its own oil-pressers, its own washer- 
men, and its own barbers and scavengers. 

I Where this system was fully developed, the 
I duties and remuneration of each group of arti- 
sans were fixed by custom and the caste rulea 
strictly proliibitcd- a man from entering Into 
competition with another of the same caste 
The barber, the washerman, the eta 
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fttl bftd thfiir own definite circle within which 
they worked, and they received a regular yearly 
niQ^ent for their services, which often took 
the form of a prescriptive share of the harvest, 
appcHTtioned to them when tiie crop had been 
reaped and brought to the threshing floor. 

Village sufficiency declining. — Even in 
India proper the village is no longer the s^lf- 
contained industrial unit which it formerly was, 
and many disintegrating influences are at work 
to break down the solidarity of village life. 
The rising spirit of individualism, which is the 
result of modem education and western influ- 
ences, is impelling the classes who perform the 
humbler functions in the economy of village life 
to aspire to higher and more dignified pursuits. 
There Is also a tendency to replace the prescrip- 
tive yearly remuneration by payment for actual 
work done. In many parts for InatancA the 
vi|age Chamar is no longer allowed the hides of 
deiwi cattle as his perquisite, but receives instead 
a payment for removing the cattle and for 
skinning them ; and the hides are then sold to 
a dealer by the owner of the animal. Improved 
means of communication have greatly stimulat- 
ed migration and the consequent disruption 
of the village community, and by facilitating 
and lowering the cost of transport of commo- 
dities, have created a tendency for Industries to 
become localised. The extensive importation 
of cheap European piecegoods and utensils, and 
the establishment in India itself of numerous 
factories of the western type, have more or less 
destroyed many village industries. The high 
prices of agricultural produce have also led 
many village artisans to abandon their heredi- 
tary cratt in favour of agriculture. The extent 
to which this disintegration of the old village 
organisation is proceeding varies considerably 
in different parts. The change is most notice- 
able In the more advanced jirOAinces, whereas 
in comparatively backward tracts, like Central 
India and Ilajputana, the old organisation 
remains almost intact. 

Agriculture. — India is pre-eminently an 
agricultural country. Of its total population 
72 per cent, are engaged in pasture and agricul- 
ture, viz.^ 69 per cent, in ordinary cultivation 
and 8 per cent, in market gardening, the grow- 
ing of special products, forestry and the raising 
of farm stock and small animals. The 217 
million persons supported by ordinary cultiva- 
tion comprise nearly 8 million landlords, 167 
million cultivators of their own or rented land, 
over 41 million farm servants and field labourers 
and less than a million estate agents and mana- 
gers and their employes. 

On the average, in the whole of India, every 
hundred cultivators employ 25 labourers, but 
the number varies in the main provinces from 
2 in Assam, 10 in the Punjab, 12 in Bengal and 
16 in the United Provinces to 27 in Burma, 33 
in Bihar and Orissa, 40 in Madras, 41 in Bombay 
and 69 in the Central Province-s and Berar. 
These local variations appear to be independent 
alike of the fertility of the soil and of the density 
Of population. The conclusion seems to be 
that we differences are due to social, rather 
than economic, conditions, and that those 
provinces have most field labourers which con- 
tain the largest proportion of the depressed I 
Oifft^s wl^o are hereditary agrestic eer|s. | 


Of the two million persons supported by the 
growing of special products rather more than 
half were returned in tea, coffee, cinchona, 
Indigo, etc., plantations and the remainder In 
fruit, vegetable, betel, vino, arecanut, etc., 
growers. Of those in the former group, neady 
nine-tenths were enumerated in the tea-gardens 
of Assam (676,000) and Bengal (248,000) and 
most of the remainder in the coffee, tea, rubber 
and other plantations of Southern India. 

Of the 16 persons per inille who were classed 
under Eaising of farm stock, nearly four-fifths 
were herdsmen, shepherds, and goatherds, 
rather more than one-seventh were cattle and 
buffalo-breeders, and keepers and one-eleventh 
sheep, goat and pig breeders. 

Fishing and Hunting. — In the whole of 
India about 2 million persons, or 6 per mille 
subsist by fishing and hunting. Of these, all 
but a small fraction are fishermen. About 
half the total number are found in the two pro- 
vinces of Bengal (644,000) and Madras (313,000). 
The number who live by this occupation is 
exceptionally small in the United Provinces 
(38,000) and Punjab (10,000). The Punjab 
Superintendent says that, owing to the destruc- 
tion of immature fish and fry and the obstruc- 
tion of the free passage of fish to their spawning 
grounds, the five thousand odd miles of large 
rivers and major canals in his Province probabTy 
produce less food than an equal volume of 
water in any other part of the world. The 
sea fisheries of India, though now known to be 
very valuable, are at present but little ex- 
ploited. 

Mines. — Jn the whole of India only 630,000 
persons or 17 in every ten thousand ar© support- 
ed by the extraction of minerals. Coal mines 
and petroleum wells account for about half the 
total number (277,000). The coal fields of 
Bihar and Orissa support 127,000 persons and 
those of Bengal 115,000. In the Manbhum 
district, which contains the Jherria, and part 
of the Baniganj coal field, 111,000 persons or 
7 per cent, of the inhabitants are stipported by 
work in the collieries. Though the Baniganj 
coal field was discovered as far back as 1774 
many years elapsed before much use was made 
of the discovery. In 1840 the total quantity 
of coal sent to Calcutta was only 36,000 tons. 
It rose to 220,000 tons in 1858 and to six million 
tons in 1901. Since then the growth has been 
very rapid. The output in 1911 from the coal 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa exceeded 
eleven million tons. In the same year the total 
yield for all India was twelve million tons. Of 
the latter quantity nearly one million tons were 
exported, and four million were used by the 
railways. Tlie total output however is still 
trivial compared with that of the United King- 
dom, which amounted in 1911 to 272 million 
tons. Most of the persons employed in the 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are abo- 
riginal or quasi-aboriginal ; about half are 
Bauris and Santals, and many of the remainder 
belong to the Bhuiya, Chamar or Mochi, Kora, 
Eajwar, Dosadh and Musahar castes. The 
groat majority are recruited locally. The coal 
mines of Hyderabad, Assam, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, and the Punjab support 
between them only about 27,000 persons. 

M«tal8. — Of the 08,000 persons supported by 
m|D|ng for roethls, more tb&h l|aif Wore rej^irfie^ 
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in the Mysore State, and of these the great 
msdorlty were employed In the gold mines of 
Kolar, where for some years past the value of 
the gold produced has be«‘n about £2,000,000 
POT annum. The mines in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Bcrar, which support 21.000 persons, 
are principally for the extraction of manganese. 
The mlnliig of this ore was greatly fostered by 
the Japanese War, which caused IlU8.sia to 
discontinue her exports of it for the time. There 
has since been a period of depression, which 
•seems now to have come to an end. Manganese 
Is extracted elsowliere also, e. 7 .,in Mysore and 
Madras. In Burma tin and lead arc extracted 
08 well as silver and wolfram In small quantities. 
Iron ore is worked in various places, but chiefly 
in MayurbhanJ which supplies the raw material 
for Messrs. Tata and Company’s Ironworks at 
Sakchi. 

Of the 75,000 persons supported by work in 
quarries and mines for noii-metallic minerals, 
other than coal and salt, two-11 ftha wore enume- 
rated in Bombay, whore the (piarrying of stone 
and limestone is an important liuHincss chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay city. In 
Bihar and Orissa and IViadras mica mining is 
of some importance. 

The extraction of salt and saltpetiai supiiorts 
78,000 persons. Nearly a third of the total 
number arc found in Bihar and Oiissa where the 
Nuniyas are still largely employed in digging 
out and refining saltpetre. ’J'his industry is 
carried on also in the ihinjab. Kock s.ilt is 
mined in the same provinc(’ and in Rnjputana. 

The total number of (inploytd In 

the extraction of minerals lias ilscn during 
the decade from 235 to 517 thousand. I'ln; 
most noticeable Increase is in Coal mines and 
petroleum wells which embrass nearly tliiee 
times as many persons as in 1001. The bulk 
of the increase has occurred in Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, but it is to be noted that. 
Hyderabad and the Central ]’rovinc''S and 
Berar which now contnluito about 12.0U0 
persons to this gioup gavi; practically none ton 
years previously. IMiners for metals aie 2\ 
times as numerous as th(>y w^ere In 15)01. 

Industries. — Of the 35*3 million poisons 
dependent on industrial ocnqiations, nearly 
one-fourth, or 2*0 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, are supported by textili! induslrie.s. Of 
these, the most Important, from a numeileal 
point of view, are indu9tric.s connected with 
cotton. The number of persons supported 
by cotton spliining, sizing and wen\1ng is 
close on 6 millions, and another half million 
are employed in ginning, cleaning and 
pressing the raw material. The luoportion 
of the population supported by cotton spinning, 
Siring and w^oaviug is 37 per mllle in the 
Punjab, 29 in Bombay .and Bijputani, 
27 In Madras, 22 In tlio Ctaitral Provinces and 
Berars and 18 in the United Provinces In 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa, liengal and Assam 
It Is much smaller, ranging only from 8 to 11 per 
mtUe, Nearly two-fifths of a million persons 
are supported by rope, twine and string making, 
and more than a third of a million by jute spin- 
ning, pressing and weaving. Other important 
textile industries are wool spinning and weaving, 
silk spinning and weaving, and dyeing and print- 
ing, etc., each of which supports from a quarter 
to a of a mHHon persons. It Is clear there- 


fore that so far as India Is ooncomed. In spite 
of the growing number of cotton mills in the 
Bombay Presidency and elsewhere, tlie hand 
industry still, to a great extent, hold its own. 
Only 13,000 persons are employed In silk spin- 
ning and weaving factories, 7,000 In woollen fac- 
tories including those for the making of carpets 
and even smaller numbers in other factories of 
this class. Home of those textile industries are 
very local. Those connected with jute are prac- 
tically confined to Bengal, in which province 
nine-tenths of the persons supported by them 
were enumerated. More than half the persons 
dependent on rope, twine and string making 
and on working in ‘other fibres’ chiefly coir, and 
palmyra fibre w'ere enumerated In Madras and 
its Native States and a qu.irter of those supported 
by wool industries in Hyderabad. Half the silk 
spinners and weavers are found in two provinces, 
Bengal and Madras. The dyeing, bleaching and 
printing of textiles and lace, crape and similar 
indiistrle.s are almost unknown in Assam, Bengal, 
Burma and the Central ITovinces and Berar. 

Growth of Industry.— As compared with 
1901 there has been a decrease of 6*1 per cent, in 
the number of persons supported by textile 
Industries. Tins is due mainly to the almost 
complete exiinction of cotton spinning by hand. 
Weaving by hand has also suffered scverelv from 
the (!on)petitiou of goods made by machinery 
both in Europe and in this country. There has 
been a large increase in the number of Indian 
cotton mills, but as the output per head in fac- 
tories Is far greater than that from hand-looms, 
the addition of a given nuinluT of factory bands 
I Involves the displacement of a far larger 
number of hand woikors. 

Hides — As compared with 1901, a large 
decline in the number returned as general work- 
ns in hid{;.s is partly compensated for by an 
increase in «ho(‘. boot and sandal makers. In 
(ho two heads taken together there has been u 
drop of about 0 per cent. During the same 
period the number of hide dealers has more than 
doubled. Owing to the growing demand for 
hides in Europe and Amoriea and the resulting 
high prices, tlic export trade in hides has been 
gieatly stimulated. The local cobbler, on the 
otlu'r hand, having to pay more foi his raw mate- 
rial and feeling the inereasing competition of 
machine-made goods has boon tempted to 
abandon his hereditary craft for some other 
me-ms of livelihood, suoli as agriculture or 
work In factories of various kinds. 

Woodworkers — Wooii cutting and working 
and ba'^ket making support 2*5 and 1*3 million 
peisons. respectively, or 3 8 million in all. The 
number of factories devoted to these industries 
is still Inconsiderable. Saw mills and timber 
yards each employ some 12,000 persons and 
carpentry works abonti 5,000. There is only one 
cane f.u'lory with 40 employes. 

Metal workers. — The workers in metals are 
only about iialf as numerous as those in wood 
and cane. About tliree-quarters of the persona 
in this order are general workers In iron, and 
one-seventh are workers in bia.ss, copper and 
bell -m la 1. 

The total number of persons dependent on 
metal industries shows a decline of 6*6 per cent, 
as compared with 1901. 

Earthenware — The manufacture of glass, 
bricks, and earthenware supports In all 2*2 
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on persons. Seven-eights of these axe the ordin- 
ary village potters who malce the various earthei^ 
ware utensfls for cooking and storing water wliich 
are required by the poorer classes, as well as 
tiles, rings for wells and the like. In most parts 
of India the potter, like the carpenter, oil-presses, 
blacksmith and cobbler, is found in practically 
every village. 

Chemicals. — ^In a country like India, whose 
economic development is still backward, it is not 
to be expected that a large number of persons 
should be engaged in industries connected with 
chemical products. The total number returned 
as supported by these Industries exceeds a million 
but it shrinks to less than 100,000 if we exclude 
manufacture and refining of vegetable and mine- 
ral oils. The 1*1 million persons included in 
this group are almost entirely village artisans 
who extract oil from mustard, linseed, etc., 
grown by their fellow villagers. 

Food Industrles.—Of the 3* 7 million persons 
supported by food Industries the great majority 
follow occupations of a very primitive type. 
Klee pounders and hiiskers and flour grinders 
number 1*6 million, grain parchers, etc., 0*6 
million, and toddy drawers about the same. 
There are 362,000 butchers, 281,000 sweetmeat 
makers, etc. and 07,000 bakers and biscuit 
makers. Tlie other five heads of the scheme 
coutain between tlicm only 227,000 persons. 
The principal factories in connection with food 
Industries are flour and rice mills, which employ 
42,000 persons, sugar factories 8,000, opium, 
ganja and tobacco factories 7,000 and breweiles 
6 , 000 . 

Dress.— In all 7 * 8 million persons are sup- 
ported by industries of dress and the toilet. Of 
these 1*3 millions arc grouped under the head 
tailors, milliners, dressmakers, etc., and 2*1 mil- 
lion under each of the heads (a) shoe, boot and 
sandal makers, (6) washermen, cleaners and 
dyers, and (c) barbers, hair-dressers and wig- 
makers. 

Transport. — Transport supports about five 
million persons, or 16 per inille of the population, 
wx.. transport by water one million, transport by 
road 2*8 million, transport by rail one million, 
and the post, telegraph and telephone services 
0 • 2 million. Transport by water, about tliree- 
fifths arc owners of country boats and their boat- 
men ; nearly one-sixth are employed on inland 
steamers and ocean-going vessels of all kinds, 
one-sixth are engaged in the construction and 
maintenance of canals, and one-twentieth in the 
management and upkeep of harbours. Trans- 
port by road includes one million carters and 
cart-owners, moie than half a milJiou porters and 
messengers and considerably less than that num- 
ber of owners and drivers of pack animals. Palki 
owners and bearers number 202,000 and persons 
engaged on road construction and maiutenaiico 
663,000. ^ ^ ^ * 

Trade. — The number of persons dependent 
on trade for their livelihood is 17* 8 millions, or 
% per cent, of the population. Of these, more 
than half are supported by trade in food stulfs, 
including 2*9 railiion grocers and sellers of vege- 
table oil, salt and other condiments, who are for 
the most port the petty village shop-keepers, 
commonly known as salt and oil sellers; 2*2 
million grain and pulse dealers ; 1*6 million 
betel leat vegetables and fruit seflers,an<i nearly 
a nlitUoa fish vendors. Trade in textiles is the 


next most important item, 4 pot 

of the popumtlon. In connecti^ Mth tn^ 
figures, it 18 necessary to draw attention to the 
great difference which exists between the econo- 
mic condilions of India and those of Ewpe. 
In Europe the seller is almost invariably a 
middleman, whereas in India he Is 
maker of the article, and is thus clnMlfl^ under 
the industrial and not the commercial head. 

Professions.— The public administration and 
the liberal arts support 10* 9 million 
per miile, namely, public force 2*4 million, public 
administration 2 7 milUon, the professions and 
liberal arts 5.3 million, and Per»ons of Indepen- 
dent means about half a million. The 
Public force includes the Army (0*7 million), the 
Navy (less than 6,000) and the Police ( 1*6 
milUon). India has practically no navy and Jier 
army is exceptionally small, as compared. Wltn 
those of European countries. The number of 
persons actually employed in it Is only 884, OW 
or 1 per miJle of the population, as compared 
with 4 per miile In England and 10 in Germany. 
The figures for Police include village watchmen 
and their families. The real number in this group 
is greater than that shown In the census tables , 
many of these village officials have other m^ns 
of susbs istence, and the latter were sonaetlmea 
shown as their principal occupation. Under the 
head Public administration arc cla.s8e(l only those 
persons who are directly engaged in the Execu- 
tive and Judicial administration and thur es- 
tablishments, whether employed directly under 
Qovcriimcnt or under a munlclpaUty or other 
local body. Employees of Government and local 
bodies who liave a specific occupation of their 
own, such as doctors, printers, schoobmasteM. 
land surveyors, etc., arc sliown uuder^tho special 
heads provided for these occupations. Of the 
million persons supported by the professions ana 
liberal arts, Religion accounts for rather more 
than half, Letters and the aits and sciences for 
moic than a sixth, Instruction and Medicine for 
one-cighth, and Law for one- eighteenth. The 
main head Religion contains 1*0 million priests, 
ministers, etc., 0*7 million religious mendicants, 
0-4 million pilgrim conductors, clrcumclser 
and pcisons engaged in temples, burial or biun- 
Ing ground service, and 0*06 milUon cateclusts 
and other persons in church and mission service. 
Of Law, more than half are lawyers, law agents 
and raukhtiars and the remainder lawyers clerks 
and petition writers. More than two-tlurds of 
the persons under the Medical head arc medical 
practitioners of various kinds, Including dentists: 
the remainder are midwives, vaccinator*, com- 
pounders, nurses, etc. The real number of per- 
sons who act as midwives must exceed considOT-' 
ably that shown in the return. This servij^ is 
usually performed by the wife of the village 
scavenger or other person of low caste; and 
she must often have been returned under her 
husband's occupation. Neaily three-fourths or 
the persons classed under Letters and the arts 
and sciences are found in Music composers and 
masters, players ou musical instruments, sin- 
gers, actors and dancers. The bulk of these are 
village drummers, whose services are invariably 
requisitioned on the occasion of marriages ana 
religious festivals. 

Factories.— There are In the whole of India 
7,118 factories employing 2*1 mllUpn persons, 
or 7 per millo of the population. Of these per- 



Indians and Europeans. 


HOI, SSOfiM, ot two-fltUu o( the total nsmber Bombay where Indians own US of the «0«lMI 
In tho growing of special products, spinning and weavlns mills, and ahaw ^ utO] 
hn textile Industries, 224,000 fn mines, Europeans, and the latter own exclusively OBiy 
In transDort. 74.000 in food industries, 12 , all but 43 of the managers are Indians. 8oiae« 


aftatfaeaware industries, the same numl^r in in- supervision, etc., varies with the character of rile 
d^stries connected with chemical products and work. In the gold mines where the planning and 
45,000 in Industries of luxury. Of the special control of the deep underground workings require 




e most important. The number of tea gardens 
is not much more than double that of coffee plan- 
tations, but twelve times as many persons arc 
employed on them. The coffee plantations arc 
four times as numerous as Indigo concerns and 
employ twice as many labourers. Of the labour- 
ers on tea gardens, 70 per cent, are returned by 
Assam and 27 per cent, by liengal. Madras, 
Mysore and Cooig contain between them prac- 


I dlans in the ratio of nearly 4 to 1, whereas in the 
I collieries Indians are twelve times as numerous 
os Europeans. 


tlcally all tlic coffee plantation'*, and Bihar 
and Orissa all the indigo factories. Of the per- 
sons working in mine*, 143,000, or 61 per cent, 
are found in collieries, eight-ninths of them being 
In the two provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal. The number of persons engaged in gold 
mines Is about onc-flfth of the number in the coal 


Anglo-Indians. — Anglo-Indian is used at the 
census as the designation of the mixed race, 
descended usually from European fathers and 
Indian mothers, which was formerly knqwn as 
Eurasian. The total number of persons returned 
under this head, excluding Ecringis, is now 
100,461 or 15 per cent, more than in 1901. Anglo- 
Indians are most numerous in Madras (26,000) 


and Bengal (20,000). In the United Provinces, 
Bombay and Burma the number ranges from 


Bombay and Burma the number ranges from 
8 to 11 thousand, and In Bihar and Orissa, the 
I Central Provinces and Berar and the Punjab 


mines : nine-tenths of them were returned from it is about 3,600. In the States and Agencies 
Mysore. Of the 558,000 workers, in textile in- Anglo-Indians aggregate only 14,000, more 
dustrics, cotton mills contribute 308,000 and than half being found in Mysore and Hyderabad. 
Jute, hemp, etc. 222,000. About two- thirds of The increase in their number as compared with 
the persons employed in cotton mills are found 1901 may be due partly to some Anglo-Indians 
In the Bombay Presidency, from 8 to 9 per cent, having returned themselves under their new 
In the Central Provinces and Berar and Madias, d'^signation who would have claimed to be 
and about half this proportion in the united Europeans if Eurasian had been the only 
Provinces and Bengal. Jute mills are a mono- alternative and it is also perhaps due in part 
poly of Bengal. Of the industries connected to a growing tendency amongst certain classes 
with transport, railway workshops are by far ot Indian Christians to pass themselves off as 
the most Important and afford employment to Anglo-Indians. The Punjab Superintendent 

90.000 persons, 'or 79 per cent, of the total accounts in this way for the greater part of the 
number of persons engaged In these InduHtrles : increase ot 42 per eent in the number returned 
about one-fourth of them are found in Bengal as Anglo-Indians in his province. The pro- 
aiid onc-£lxth In Bombay. Of the factories portional Increase is also large in the United 
ooanectod with food industries, the most pro- Provinces, Bombay, Biiirna, the Ctntral Pro- 
ndnent are rice and flour mills These employ vinees and IViaf and the Cochin State. 

42.000 persons of whom nearly thre -fourths Although Madras still has the largest number 

are engaged in the nee mills of Rangoon and of Anglo-Indians, the total is slightly less now 
ether plaets In Burma. twenty years ago. Possibly this is 

Indians and Europeans. — The proportion because more careful enumeration has reduced 
of Indians to Europeans vanes considerably In the number of Indian Christians who thus 
different classes of factories. The great major- returned themselves. Tlie number of Anglo- 
ity of the larger concerns aio financed by Euro- Indians in Burma is remarkably largo In view 

S ean capital, and In such cases management or ot the comparatively short time that has elapsed 
Irectlon is generally European, and the Indians since it b<‘eame a British possobsion and the 
Bhown under this head are engaged for the Btrength of its European population. In this 
most part on supervision and clerical work, community there are 984 females per thousand 
In Assam where 549 tea gaidens are owned malis, or slightly more than the corresponding 
by Ewopcans and GO by Indians, there are pioportioiis in the general population of India. 
636 European and 73 Indian managers. In More than half of the persons returned as Anglo- 
tlie cotleo plantations of Madras and Mysore Indians are Roman Catholics, and one-third are 
the same mind [)Ie Is ajiparcnt. The jute mills VnglH.ius; the number of Prt'sbyterians, 
pi Bengal are fliiauced by European capital and Baptists, and Methodists ranges from 2 to 2i 
the managers arc all Europeans ; while in per cent. 


1*110 School ot OrtoBtal Stadles. 


1%[s School was cstabliahcd by Boyal Charter 
in June 1910 The purposes of the School 
set out ill the Charter) are to be a School 
ot Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modem, 
and in the Literature, History, Boligion, and 
Customs of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other tilings as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or Incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which alrcadv 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co 
ordination of the work of tJie School with that oi 
similar institutions both in this country and 
in our Eastern and African Dominions and 
With the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 


The aims of the School may be sum 

marized briefly as follows. (1) lo pro\lde 
a great Univeisity centre for Oriental and 
African studies and research , (li) to provide 
tri^nlng in Languages, Literature, History 
Belrgions, and Customs, for military and ciMJ 
officers of Oo'Ncmment and for any other per- 
sons about to proceed to Africa and the Last 
for eommercial or other enterprises. 

The School has been created as the outcome 
of the Reports of two Oo^^rnment Committees, 
the first a Irtasury Departmental Commlttct 
presided over by Lord Reav, the second an 
India Office Dtpartmental Committee presided 
over by Lord Cromer Ihe School is intended 
to provide London with a centre for Oriental 
teaching adequate to the needs of the metro 
polls and of tho Empire, and one that will re- 
move the reproach that London has hitherto 
been without an Oriental School comparable 
to those of Paris, Berlin, and Pctrogiad. 

The initial scheme of teaching of Modern 
Oriental Languages rccomraendca by Lord 
Reay’s Committee for tho School Is as follows 


Group I — Nhar East Turltsh, draft'’ and 
Persian — One Professor, two Headers, 
three Native Assifitants 


Group II — Northern and Pastern India 
Hindi and Hindustani and Bengali — One 
Professor, one Reader, two Native Assis 
tants 


Gioup III — Western India Marathi and 
Gujarati . — One Professor, one Reader (or 
two Reader >), two Native Assistants 

Group IV— SOUTHERN INDIA Tamil and 
Teluqu and Kanarese — One Professor, one 
Reader, three Nathe Assistants 1 


Group V— PtiRTHER India, Malay Aroiiti** 
ULGO, PTC Burmese --One Reader, o&o 
Native Assistant Malays One Reader 

one Native Assistant. 

Group VT —Par East Ohinese — One Professor, 
one Natl\ e As8l‘«tant Japanese — One Pro- 

fessor, one Native Assistant. 

Group VII — Africa SwahiU— One Reader, 
one Native Assistant Haui,a — One Rea- 
der, one Native Assistant. 

The Reay Committee further recommended 
that £1,000 a year should bo spent in teaching 
tho following languages or groups of languages^ 
Armenian, Assamese, Panjabi llbetan, Pashto, 
Sinhalese, Siamese, Melanesian languages, 
Polynesian languages, Amhaiir, Luganda, So- 
mali, Yoruba, Zulu The Committee also 
recommended that provision should be made 
In the School for the teaching of classical Orlen* 
tal studies, eg , Sanskrit and Palll Not only 
the languages, but the history, customs, and 
religions of the peoples who speaks them will 
be taught In the School 

Ihe Governing Body arc negotiating with 
tho University of London for tho transfer to 
tho School of the Oriental teaching hitherto 
I provided at University and King’s Colleges. 

Tlie School possesses noble and adequate 
buildings, provided for them by Govern- 
ment under the London Institution (Transter 
Act of 1912 The sum of £25,000 required 
for the alteration and extension of the buildings 
of tho london Institution for the purposes 
of the Sehool was voted by Parliament The 
School buildings are quiet, although they are 
in the heart of tho City Ihey arc only two 
minutes’ walk from the termini of tho Great 
Eastern and Central London Railways and from 
Moorgate Street Station on the Mitropolitan 
Railway, and about six minutes’ walk from 
the Bank of 1 n gland 

Finances.— An apical for an endowment 
fund was Issued in October, 191(1, which states 
that The Birlin School of Oriental Languages 
had, before the War, an income of £]0,()W . 
the income required for tho School in London, 
of which the scope is necessarily more extended, 
is £14.000 Of this sum the School has at 
present in view an inromc of about £7,600, 
including grants from the Imperial Government 
and the Government of India The Committee 
desire to raise an Endowment Fund of £160,000 
for this purpose, towards which they have as a 
result 01 a preliminary appeal (which was 
suspended In August, 191t), about £10,000. 

Patron, H M the King Chairman of ihe 
Ooieming Body, Sir John Hewett. Sonorary 
Secretary, P. J. Haitog, E^iq. 
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Prices ai 

The ^i^lesale prices of country produce in 
InChs at the end of the ofliclal year 1916-16 
compated with the prices prevailing at the 
end of the year ending March 1915, showed no 
IFrent increases, except In regard to raw Jute 
and raw cotton — the two Indian staples W'hich 
Were so seriously affected 1 in mediately after 
the outbreak of war. The average price of 
wheat in India, which had Increased with such 
rapidity during the months of January and 
February 1915, declined after Government 
intervention, and the fall continued, with 
slifidit fluctuations, till the end of March 1916, 
when the average price was actually 5 per c(‘nt. 
lower than tho price that ruled before the war, 
and 21 per cent, below tliat which prevailed 
in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. Tlie average price of rice in March 
1916 remained tho same as in Manh 1915, 
althou^ during tho months, September to 
November 1915,' tho price was considerably 
higher than in the correspomilng months of 
the previous year. The price in March 1916 
was 12 per cent, below the pre-war rate. Of 
the Inferior food-grains, the average pi ice of 
maize declined most, being as much as 26 p<‘r 
cent, below last year’s prices, while* tin' average 
prices of jawar, barley and bajra declined by 
9 per cent., 5 per cent, and 2 per cent,, lespcc- 
tivcly. Gram lei’ 18 pi'r cent, and dal (arhar) 

7 per cent, below tho price tliat ruled a year 
ago. Among oilseeds, linseed sliowcd a slight 
rise of a per cent, owing to seaix lty ot stocks 
and supplies in tho market, and rai>e 
and mustard showed no fluctuation, but sesu- 

Avek.\uk waoeh taid in 


d Wages. 

mum declined by 6 per cent. As already 
stated, it was only in raw Jute, owing to the 
demand for war bags, etc., and raw cottoii, 
owing to good demand on the part of spinners, 
that prices recorded a marked upward move- 
ment Eaw jute rose 25 per cent, and raw 
cotton S9 per cent, as compared with the prices 
of the corresponding peried of the previous 
year. The prices, however, of raw jute and raw 
cotton were still 17 percent, and 5 per cent., 
respectively, below the pre-war rates. Among 
imported artld.s the rise in the piicc of Liver- 
pool salt is nio.st noticeable. The wholesale 
price in Calcutta at the end of Mareli 1910 
was Rs. 201 per 100 maunds, as against Rs. 105 
at the end of March 1915, and Rs. 51 on tile 
30th July 1914 The prlei s of Java sugar (T Jir.O. 
white) during the same periods were Rs. 12-6-0, 
Rs. 11-12-0 and Rs. 6-12-0 per maund, res- 
pectively. Tho rise in the price of sa!t was, 
therefore, 294 j-HT cent, and in that of sugar 83 
per cent over tho pre-war rates, and 91 per cent, 
and 5 pT cent., respectively, a.s compared with 
prices tliat ruled at the end of March 1915. 

Earnings of Labour. 

In 1915-16 as compared with the previous 
year, tlu'rc were no fluctuations of importanei-* 
ill tho earnings of labour. In cotton industiy 
in January 1916 as compared witli tho eom .s- 
ponding period of last year, there was also no 
marked clvuig(! in the wages, but compand 
with the pre-war iH'iiod the rates sliou^cd an 
increase ol 3 per cent , thi* rise being chiefly 
in tlie sizing and weaving depaitiiHiits. 

ELECTED 1 NDUbTRlKS. 
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Educatioii. 


Indlaii Education is unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen thus it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a huge blunder based on an initial 
error of judgment easily avoided, to another 
stands out as a symbol of sincerity and honest 
endeavour on the part of a far-sighted race of 
rulers whoso aim has been to guide a people 
alien in sentiments and piejudices into the 
channels of thought and attitudes best calcu- 
lated to fit them for the needs of modem life 
and western ideals. A careful survey of tlie 
history of Indian Education will reveal the 
opposition between two tendencies whose 
struggle for supremacy was llnally decided by 
Lord Macaulay’s Minute of 1835. The be- 
ginnings of public education in India belong 
to a generation before Macaulay’s regime. But 
it was not till Macaulay poured such emphatic 
contempt on Oriental learning that the Gov- 
ernment in India in general definitely chose 
the path of English education as the road to 
future progress. Macaulay’s Minute dystal- 
lises a point of view whidi Iiad already some 
years before begun to impress Itself upon edu- 
cationists in this country. And when wo find 
a statesman of the acumen of Lord Giirzon 
saying “Ever since the cold breath of Macau- 
lay's rhetoric passed over the field of the Indian 
languages and Indian text books, the elemen- 
tary education of the people In their own tongue 
has shrivelled and pined,” we must not suppose 
that he regarded Ma<jaulay as solely responsible 
for the trend \vhieh modern education has 
taken. It needs but a cursory glance at the 
history of education in India under Biitish rule 
to make clear once for all that education on 
Western lines was necessary as an answer 
to a growing demand which none but callous 
rulers could refuse, as also for tlie very forcible 
reason that without some kind of organised 
training of Indians In English composition and 
Ideas the practical work of administration 
which demands an ever-in creasing number of 
clerical assistance to meet tlie needs of steadily 
accumulating oflice work, could never have 
been carried on. These two ixiints give one 
the clue to tlie main features of Indian educa- 
tion (1) the claim of newly-awakened races to 
be allowed to substitute for their own lifeless 
learning the prog^es=i^c culture of modem 


Western thou^t; and (2) the obvious utility 
of a system whose object should be, In part at 
least, to assist Indians to a development of 
their capacities and sympathies on lines which 
might be of service In the actual government 
of the country. With reference to this last 
point the following consideration may be urged. 
The object oi our great Universities and Tlib- 
He Schools in En^and Is generally admitted 
to be something more than the satisfaction of 
puicly theoretical interests. They are meant 
to be the training ground of rapable public 
servants, l^et us once admit this to be a ne- 
cessity in England; if then we recognise the 
impossibility of administering the great Indian 
Empire through Englishmen alone, there 
seems to be no adequate reason for refusing to 
apply the same methods to India. And as 
there Is nothing In Indian History to show the 
particular value of any Oriental system of edu- 
cation as a training for public service, the lo- 
gical conclusion is that Indians should bo edu- 
catt'd in English along Wpstera lines. If an 
observer were confronted with a country ruled 
by foreign administrators backed up by a 
foreign army, he would infer on a priori grounds 
that the said foreign power had Included in 
its legislation a system of education analogous 
to its owji — If his opinion of It had not led him 
to suppose that it had adopted the sceptical 
Or ungenerous policy of not educating its sub- 
jects at all. That would present itself as the 
Only possible alternative. And the problem 
of Indian Education may be said to resolve 
Itself into a doubt which of the two policies 
is preferable, that of non -education or that of 
English education. Yet the doubt itself has 
only to be stated to be sohod. And the task 
of explaining Indian education becomes In the 
end simply one of show^ing how the Initial en- 
couragement on the part of British rulers of 
Oriental learning did not so much begin educa- 
tion as foster the desire for education, until 
at last the Government undertook the duty of 
guiding such aspirations into what It conceived 
to be the right cliannel. To this end our aim 
will be to show (1) Indian education In the 
stage of conception, and its biith somewhere 
about the time Of Macaulay’s Minute, (2) Its 
growth and organisation, (3) Its present 
situation. 


THE BIRTH OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 


The seeds of an interest in education may be 
said to have been sown by the foundation of the 
Calcutta IMadrasa by Warren Hastings In 
1781, and the Sanskrit College at Benares by 
Jonathan Duncan In 1791. Whatever interest 
there was In learning during this period was 
directed solelv to the encouragement of Sans- 
krit and Arabic. Even the Act of 1818 which 
set apart a lakh of rupees for ” the revival 
and promotion of literature and the encou- 
ragement of learned natives of India, and for 
the introduction and promotion of a toaowledge 
of the sciences In the British territories of 
India was Interpreted as a scheme for the 
encouragement of Sanskrit and Arabic ; and 
^ wiw not tm the famous meeting of the Gov- 


ernor-General’s Coimcil In 1836 that It was 
definitely di8CUF.scd whether it might not ac- 
cord witJi the meaning of the Act of 1818 to 
use at least part of the money for the encour- 
agement of the study of English. But other 
forces had been already at work. In 1817 the 
Hindu College was opened at Calcutta with 
the express object of Instructing “the sons 
of Hindus in the European and Asiatic langua- 
ges and sciences,” English being assigned the 
most prominent position. The moving spirit 
which led to the foundation of this institution 
was Baja Bam Mohan Boy who in the words 
of Mr. H. B. James in his Important book 
** Education and Statesmanship in India,**‘ 
*'incami^tefi tlie im]pu|se which led thfnklnjf 



4ob " Growth of English Edmalion, 

lodlaof to deiiio and work for fnglisb Bdu- m well m in variety by being, ag It were, oi* 
oatkm.** Vsom that time forward the tar> araftod on their own previona knowledge and 
i^l^blied obMiyer most have realised that a imbued with their own original and peculiar 
moVamoot had begun which whether we would character.*' Elphinstone’s intereat in ednea- 
or we e(^d no longer check, llic same tional mattcra was sufficiently appreciated by 
phonoWimoTi was witnessed on the Western the citizens of Bombay who in 1827, the year 
Mda of India : and Mountstuart Klphinatonc's of his departure, resolved to found two pro- 
Waakit on Education, dated March 1824, de* hMSBorsbips in his memory **to be held by 
lervM particular notice for its recognition of gentlemen from Great Britain until the bappy 
fb« neoe^y of introducing a knowledge of period when natives shall be fully competent 
Etuopean selences into any scheme of education to hold them." It la sufficiently clear not 
ai well as tor Its wise restraint In dealing with only tiiat an interest had been aroused In 
Orimtal learning. For though his declared English education but that some attempts bad 
^jeot was to establish EngUsli schools and been made to moet the interest before 1885. 
nnooiirago the natives in the pursuit of EurO' though Lord Curzon may have given a just 
pcan sdenccs, he repudiatea the Idea tliat the estimate of the situation at the Educational 
purely Hindu ^do of education should be to- Conference of Simla in 1901 when be said : 
Udly abandoned. In his own words ; " It " Education there was ; but It was narrow in 

would surely be a preposforous wav of adding its range, exclusive and spasmodic in its appli- 
to the intellectual treasures of a nation to begin cation, religious rather than secular, iheore* 
by the destruction of Its Indigenous literature ; Ileal rather tlian utilitarian In cliaracter. Above 
and I cannot but think that the futum attain- all, it wholly lacked any scientific organisa* 
fnents of the natives will bo Increased In extent tion and It was confined to a single scx.’^ 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

It Is, of course, Just the possibility of llsh language is a strong argument In his favour, 
engrafting modem western knowU'dge on tlie This utilitarian motive for English education 
old Indian stocks tliat is open to doubt. Hero- lurks oft<n unconscious and unrecognised 
In lica the hignlflcance of Macaulay’s famous under the whole progress of Indian education 
tirade on Oriental science, which deserves —to Us detriment as some think, for the great 
quoting for the contrast It forms to the Juster clmrgo against the modem Indian student is 
(wiima^ of Mountstuart Elphlnstone. Jt is that he r<^rds a career in flo\emment schools 
iierttaps more offensKe to Indian ears for the and colleges not so much as education and an 
clement of truth It contains, though the on- end In itself as a more means to mom or less 
Urtdy unsympatlietic form in wldeh he ex- lucrative employment in (Joveroment offices, 
presses himself is a sutlleldd stuniblliig-bloek B«i tlmt as it may, wo slmil i)robably not bo 
m itself, " The question iM'fore us,” he wtUos, fur wiong in saying that the famous Minute 
Is tlinply wiu'thor, when it is it) our powt‘r »»f 1H35 was in spirit right but in (‘Xpression 
to teach tills language- KngUsl)- we slmll wrong. Its result was that the Government 
teach languagt's in shl<*h, by unlxersal eon- of lx>rd William Bi'nlinck made the following 
fciilon, tiiert' arc no books on any subject to moment<»us Kesolution " ills Lordship In 
be eom{)Arcd to our own; whether, when we (’ouiicll Is of opinion tliat the great object of 
catt te^h Euroixan Helenro, we hIiaU t<*ttch Biltish Go\ernnient ouglit to be tlie pro- 
■yttems which, bv unhersal conffHslon, wiiei- motion of European literature and seience 
aver they differ from thos«« of Europe, differ auiong the natives of India, and that all the 
for the worse; and whether, when wr iwtronlse funds appropriated for the purposes of educa- 
aound phUosophy and tnio iilslory, we sluill Hon would tie best employed on English edu- 


oouotauance at the pubtio expense, medical cation alone.** 

Oootrinoi which would disgrace an English 

fiairiar, antronomy wliieh would move Uu^iter universiiiea estabiisnea. 

In the girls at an KiirUhIi boarding-school. Macauloy's pi'iiod of service on the Com- 
UMory abounding with kings thirty feet high nilttie of Fublte Instruction (first formed 
Mid Vaimis thirty tliousanu years long, and in 1824) gave considerable impetus to the 
yaography made up of seas of treacle and seas movement be advocated, as figures wUi show, 
of Mtter.'* n«e reiterated phraso ' by uni- Wlienas the ('ommlttec had no more than 
vaiaai oonfesslon ’ is i»cyond the mtirk ; but fourteen institutions under Its control in Bengal 
ffflltin****y surely right In Ids valuation when he Joint d it, this number was more than 
of andkuit Hindu science at seiVn/w or history lit'bliHl by the end of 1837, the larger part 
tt Whom ho was surely wrona was being A nglu-Vt macular schools or coUcgca. 

hi hk ImnlitHl condemnation of Indian lltera- Progn'm conUntuuI along these lines In Bengal 
fllia M ElgralMrc. Fmm that point of view and more slowly In otlior Pnaldencioa. until 
Just as well condemn Homer for in 1862 the numbers under Instcuotion in Oov- 
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Educational Expansion, 


life would eeo in this KcBolaiion a fatal 
conoeeslon to the utilitarian view and a fatal 
misdirection of public attitude ttjwards edu- 
cation. 

Meanwhile educational instil utions liad bo 
mnltlptied throughout India that the lime 
was DCJComing ripe for the decii-lons arrived 
at in Bir Clmrlos Wood’s JieBpat^h of 18r)4. 
The old Idea liad bo( n that the <ducation lin- 
partod to the higher claBHCH of Bociety would 
gradually * filter down ' to the lower claBs<‘B. 
liow little true it is that education could ever 
dltcr down to the. mahRes in India bv itR own 
percolativo projuTtleK 1 h ivkhiit I'liough ev«*n 
now when our wide wyHlem of sehoolH entlidy 
fails to Uuich tlio majority of Indla’R popula- 
tion. Tlie Desjiatch of 1M54 rnarkH a depar- 
ture from the ‘filtration’ jtolicy and a re- 
cognition on the part of an enlightened Oo\* 
emmt nt of edueational dnlli s, i vtii towardH 
SCCtUuiH of the populatl(»ii wtio liad never enter- 
tained the Idea of </lov»Tiini< iil ol^ilgatton.^ 
In their direction. 'rii<‘ r< huH, of Hk- hct^pateli 
was the fonnatton of |J( |v;ir( nuMits of Public 
Instruction on lines whltli do not dllter at all 
eswmtlally from Depart nientH of Public Inn 
tructlon of the jirew nt (lav. They r< i'reKent 
a diri'ot dew'rtlon of the Jauf (*r filtra- 

tion policy, and an altemi't on tin* part of 
(Jovemrnent to “ combat the ignoianee of the 
people which nmv bo eonsldoiod iho goatest 
curMU of the country” Anolhei foature of 
the Di'Hpatoh wrh an <tiitllii<' <»f a ' Dnivcrslly ’ 
system, wlilcli formed Die IwihIh of Die HclKme 
adopted in 1H57 when Acta weir p.iM,ed for 
the Incorporation of Direi I'nivi n-iiieH, one 
for Calcutta, one for Itoinliay and om* for 
Madras Ah l.oid t’ur/on wild ” The Indian 
Unlvcndtli'H muv be ilmeilbid uh the UiD fiultH 
of the broad and lllieral policy of the Kduea- 
tion DcsjuUeh of IMr»4 ” lb- inlgld tiave gone 
jfurther and Mild Dmt Die w'li(<nie ouDlned In 
it not only oiiglnatial unlvirHitleH but eon- 
tjiimHt suggeHtloiiH for tbeir ptopei (‘ondiKt 
whose value has onh leieiiDy been undeistiMid 
In its uropOHul of a dl DncDon between ” com- 
mon clogieeH ” niid ” honours ” degret s it 
antiolpates the uetual procedure of ui leaM 
one CnlMuslty, Dial of Ponibav, lij inailv 
sixty years. 

Private Agencies. 

The Dtsipateh of lsr>4 and the orders 
bated on It, togetliei wlDi Intel reHolutioiiK and 
lUOdifiOHtions, oignnistul idueation into Muin- 
tbing like tlie pu-sont system, (biveniiiient 
took the whole tiling Into tls own Imnds nnd 
ostabtlshcd Dnlversllles, colleges, high HeluHds 
and middle schools KIToits weie inndi' to 
extend elementary ciluenDon so as to reach 
iha masses and also to e.tabllDi a sveti in of 
buqpeetiou wltli a view to guaiante'ciug the 
aflictoncy of private tiistltntions wiihh should 
bo ailowod grants-ln aid as w. 11 as tJov eminent 
Institutions themsidveH. K\p,inHi(>n under 
(Kmtrol sums up the nlniH of this combined 
svidom of grants-iu-aid and Inspivtion. As 
Mr. James puts it t ” Local management 
under Qovemment inspection stimulated by 
granti-iDHiid. was to supplement and finally, 
perbaps. In largo moasuro, to su[>erstMla direct 
managemont by Oovaroment.” (p. 48) The 
latter part of the sentence niay hsAe been t|ie 


inspiration of the Commission of 1882 appoint- 
ed to inquire into the way In which the recom- 
mendations of the Despatch of 1854 had been 
canicd out. Tlie result of the Commiosion 
was to relax the control exercised by Govern- 
ment over education. Government’s with- 
drawal was intended to refer only to secondary 
Instruction. The Idea was to encourage pri- 
vate enteriulho In the founding of secondary 
schools. But though the recommendations 
of the Commission included much talk of con- 
ditions and cautions and of the necessity of 
maintaining a high standard, the addition of 
a fuither recommendation that the managers 
of aided schools and colleges be permitted, If 
they wished, to cliargc lower fees than Oovem- 
nunt sch(K»isf of the same class led in the result 
to a general deterioration of standard. The 
recomm<ndati()ns of this Commission appear 
to some us a chartiT of Ineflicieiicy. They 
are the avenue to educational institutions run 
as a buHinesH propofellion. Meanwhile, perhaps 
lh(“ iruHt creditable fe.ature of the Coramis- 
slon’ri Beport. was its insistence on the impor- 
tance, of i’liniary Education and its recommen- 
dation " that i)rlinaiy education bo declared 
to he Dial part, of the whole system of Public 
lii-.tructlon which possesses an almost exclu- 
sive claim on local funds sit apart for educa- 
j tioii and a large claim on provincial revenues.” 

' 'I’ln' leant creditable feature is Its recommenda- 
tion **Dmt preference be given to tliat system 
vvhieli n'gulates tin* aid given mainly accord- 
! ihg to Dh^ lesiilts of examination.” To pay 
j by n suits is wilfully to (ueourage the cram- 
I tiling institution. 

I Great Expansion. 

I J’be peilod fioin to the beginning of the 
' new century is one. of phenomiuial expansion. 

I 'Ihere was a general stampede for education, 
j and no i»roper regatd was paid to the standara 
or quality of the product. It is this period 
1 which if any deberv< s the ojipiobrium Incurred 
I l»\ education In India. And it Is the univer- 
I -hies which stand out as the chief sinners. 

1 'I liert' can be no na^onublci doubt that students 
: were being turned out wiDi d( grees attached 
to tielr nauuM who could not be n'garded ns 
(tlu<-ateU trom any r('sp(rtable standpoint. 
A-. a man wlio is doubtful whether an act of 
bis really is so praisewortliy ns the general 
(honiH of (ongralulaDon had h d him to sup- 
' p<He, suddenlv, with tieruors at the thought of 
Di<‘ levulsion of opinion tlmt is sure to follow 
' If he turns out to have done wrong, feels certain 
> of biH ciror, so (wir Dovernors and Chancellors 
land Vice-Dlmncellors of this period gradually 
arrived iit Die convIeDon that something wna 
; WKMig with the seeinlnglv excellent product 
of Die Deqviteh of 1854 and the Commission 
lot IH82 t'litiehm began fn)m without, but 
' fiiinllv U Invaded Die sphert' of Convocation 
addressi's. \t laD in lOol the Vice-Chancellor 
of Dn rMl\(‘o.itv of Calcutta made this atato- 
nieiif "For the first time, the fJIiancellor 
ask* Dll' Vnlverslty to considi'r the poesibillty 
of constitutional reform.” In September of 
that >ear an educational conference was coo- 
yenovl at Simla by the Viceroy Lord Curion. 
In 1902 Uie Indian Universities Oommiseimi 
was appoint^jd and In 1904 an Act was pasaed 

tSr."? •<> “» OnlTei^ 

Of British Ipdia. 
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Education in Madras. 
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VniversUies Act. 


UNIVBRSrnES ACT AND PRESENT SITUATION. 


The Commission of 18S2, which farourod 
Hm policy of withdrawing hlghci cdaeatlon 
Urom the control of Government within certain 
Itoltc and of allowing ooUflgr« and secondary 
Mhoois condneted by private entcrorise to 
fcdneo their foes, though in many aetalls it 
wade admirable proposals, yet by Its goncmJ 
fKdioy led to a general inefficiency and lowering 
Of miutord in higher education. In some 
mattm it anticipatod all that has Klthcrio 
heOB done. For example. In suggesting tlmt 
there should be two sidi'n In secondary schools, 
** one leading to the entrance examination of 
the Universities, the other of a more practical 
character, tutended to fit yimtlis tor commcrctal 
and other non-literary pnrbulU,** it stUl antl- 
c^tes Government action by many yeais 
The Universities Commission or 1902 proposed 
to make the Hchool Final exaiuinatlon a pre- 
liminary test for certain professions and posts 
In ^vem merit service and to substitute it 
tor the Blatriculation as a general qunlifloation, 
even. If possible, as a b'st of Utuesa to entiT 
ttie University. The latest state mi'iit of Oov- 
esnment policy (dat^d Feb. 1913) n'-asserts 
and emphasises these proposals, which are 
an attempt to enforce (lie sugg(‘stion of the 
Commission of 1882. liut tiie general relaxa- 
tlen of Government control seenn'd to Lord 
Hmrson the radical evil of his day. 

New Senates 

Not to speak of tbs lowering of efflelency 
oomoquont on the lowering of mos In schools 
and oolhnes by Jirlvato ciitnri»rlse, we may 
mention among tlie more glaring defects widen 
Lord Cureoti had to fnee the inaladndnistm* 
tion of the DniversltlcK dm* to the mistake of 
their oomposilioii. All kinds of people had 
osept Into tlio Senates of IfniversiHes who 
^ra the true educational point of view had 
no business then'. 'J'he numi>crH had become 
unwieldy so (lint it was impossible to get passed ; 
even necessary reforms. 'Jhi' progress of 
edutation was retarded and niod(‘rn innova- 
tions simply Ignored. As n'constltutcd tho 
Universities Jiave revised their regulations 
and though they liave not coasted to be exa- 
mining universities they tiavc taken upon 
Uiomsolvos the ni'cossary function of inspocting 
the ooliogos affiliated to thorn. They have 
also received powers of becoming teaching 
bodies. Little lias yet been done to make 
them that; but it may he judged from ut- 
terances In their Senates tliat tliey are bi'comlng 
Increasingly cohbcIuus of their posslblHties 
•r duties in this direction. In tlie last Iteso- 
Idilon on Kducatlon (Feb. 1913), It was 
dsolded that tlie principle of an examining 
and affillallng lluivorslty must still be main- 
tinned, Novcrtlieloss a movement Is pro- 
mised In Uio dln>ctlun of ** new local toaclilng 
and rssldontlal Universities wltldn each of tho 
prcnrlnocB In harmony with the bl^*t modern 
opinion ns to tho rigid rosd to educational 
smclensy.** Under tho present system It is 
no Icngor tnuKsmlblo to jmiss radical ohangas* 
tRis Senate of each Univemty has been redneed 
to one handled or lem In number ; and the Aet 
lays down that In thedeetlon of members of the 
uyodloato, tho ojcccutlvo body In tho Uni- 


( vmlty, a certain number of those actively 
engaged in educational work should be selected. 
To quote from tho Fifth Quinquennial Eevlew- 
' “ tho CoUeges liavc defined rights of represen- 
tation on the Byndicate^ to this extent that 
among the elected members of the l^nflinate 
a numbar not falling short by more than one 
of a majority must bo heads or professors of 
colJegefi. One University has required by 
Its regulations that a majority of the elected 
' members of tho Syndicate shalj be heads or 
professors of Colleges.’' It Is evident then 
I that the working bodies in the Universities 
have been cleaned up and are now so constl- 
iuUd as to contain the obviously essential 
educational clement. 

Policy of 1913. 

The Influence of Lord Curzon on educational 

{ ►rogresB has been generally salutary. For 
hough his reforms had tlic air of rertrictlon 
and raid'd a general outcry in India — “ tho 
least tliat Lord Curzon was cliarged with was 
a deliberate attempt to throttle higher educa- 
tion in India.” (“Indian Unrest” by Valen- 
tine Chirol) — it is now recognised by enlightened 
1 thinkers Wiat all branches of education re- 
quired can*ful review. IJcfuro any quanti- 
tative increase took place, it was necessary 
to reform tho qualitative basis, A glaneo 
at the work done as suiuinarisod by the last 
Quinquennial Review will allow how the ma- 
chinery has biH*n cleaned. The Universities 
aro now respectable j si'sondary schools have 
bi'en improved ami placed under stricter con- 
ditions of r(*cognition t attention, though In- 
suftlcl<*iit, lias bt)cn paid to tho training of 
Uachers ; in primary schools examinations 
have been simplified, buildings improved^ 
tho pay of teachers raised, tho courm*s of studies 
revised and widened. In these circumstances 
tho Oovemraent Reaolutlon of 1913 was 
iustifled in Its aims to extend educational 
Institutions on every side. It proposed 
to double the number of primary schools (a 
schemo which may be regarded as a compro- 
mise between tho policy of lainez faire and that 
of compulsory education), and to encourage the 
cstabliidimoni of a gn>ator number of second- 
ary schools on the lines of private enterprise 
by Inoroasod grants on conditions of submls- 
bIo« to Oovemracut inspection, itcc^ttion, 
and control. One of tho most intoresthig 
ft^tures of the Resolution is Qovomment^ 
desire to develop the hostel system. In the 
words of the Resolution ; " The Oovemment 

of India desire to si*e the liwtel system develop 
until there is adequate residential accommo- 
dation attached to every college and secondary 
school in India " Altogether tho Besoluiblon 
of Febnury 1913 ranks as a notable pronounce- 
ment, ranging as it does nv<*r every concelvablo 
topic, from tlio Umvt rsitb^i to wlurt Is often 
oallod Female Kdueation, with a depth of in- 
sight and a readiness to face the mom complex 
problems of finance and organisation that 
augurs well for educational progress, lliero 
is rc^n to hope that our educathmal syiCsm 
to todla will stand out as woe of Um moat re- 
maricablo achievements In tbe litotory of Ismo* 
rial peliiics. 
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Courses and Uxaminaiions, 


4^^ 


tiBlvmIty OrganlMtions 

iOwta VtUvenltieft are examining bodies 
Wlia OQll<!ffef affiliated to them. The Gover- 
llCW-Oonenu is tiic Cliancelior of the University 
m Oaloaita and the head of the provincial 
Gfovamment tlio Chancellor of each of the other 
Universities. 'Hie Vlco-Clianccllor is nominated 
^ each head of Government. Tiic executive 
body is tlie 8yndicat(! whicii is now organised 
SO as to contain a larger educational element. 
Over this body the Vlce-l’liaucellor pre«l<l<*s, 
all other members Ix ing ehM*t4*d by the. various 
VaoiiItieB except the bireclor of I'ublic In - 1 
Stmetion who is a menilier ex o^'io. The i 
secretarial work of all university business is | 
done by an officer appointed by the Senate, i 
the li^ittirar. 'riie legiiluhre body is tiic 


Senate which is divided into faculties, a Fa- 
culty being a section of the Senate appdnted 
to control the work of a particular subject. 
The Faculties are in most cases those of Arts; 
science, law, medicine and engineering. There 
is an Oriental Faculty in the Punjab-Universtty 
alone. Each of the main branches of study 
in a University is represented in addition by 
a Board of Studies, that is, an advisory body 
whose duties arc to look after the curricula 
and recommend t<*xt books or books which 
represent the standard of knowledge required 
in the ^arloa3 examinations. The Senate 
as a whole consists of from 75 to 100 members, 
the majority of wliom are nominated by Oov- 
eriiTn<‘nt, the remainder being elected by the 
Hciuite or its faculties or by the body of gra- 
duates of Ujo University. 


Univeusities. 

CmetUulim . — 'rie re are In Britisii India five Unlvordties with the following territorial 
limits (HJxth Quinquennial Kevirw, p. 2o7.)— 

Territorial Limits. I 


University, 


l’ro\lnee (including any Native 
Mtute under its politieal 
t’nntrol and any foreign 
I'OHw hsion included within 
Its bouaduiieH). 


Native Slate or Colony, 


Calcutta 

Madras 

Doinbav 
Allaliabad . , 


Punjab 


Itengul, lJurnui, Assjiui, Uihur 
and Ort-sa. 

Madras and t’oom , , , . 

Bomlmy and Sind 

United Provinees of Agra and 
Gudh, the Central l*n)vlneeH 
(Ineluding Iterar) and Ajtuer- 
Merwara. 

rurtjab, NoitI»-WeHt Frontier 
I’lovlnrc and British Balu- 
< blhtan. 


JJ yilerabad, Mysore and 

Ceylon. 

Baroda. 

'i’he States included n the 
Kajputana and Central 

India Agencies. 

Iva^hinlr and Baluchistaji. 


Courses and 

The Matriculation Kxnnilnatum Is the test for 
^tmnoe to a University. After nmtrleula- 
tlon, if the student d(*cldes to gntduatc in 
Arta, lie ruusttake u four years' course. After 
two years he takes the lidernx'dUte Kxamiim- 
mOH. After anotler two years he mav appear 
RW the Examination for Baehehir of Arts 
Tt» regulations with regard to lUmours vary 
In Ih© dlflf<*nu)t Untversltlcs. lu Calcutta 
th© honour! and pass courses arc separate. 
Jn Bombay Ujo liononrs sliulent takes in addi- : 
Mon to U»o pajis Uin‘e extra In Madras ' 

tat honour! ooureo is taken tiie year after and ' 
In addltlcm to the paw coursi'’. 'rhe degree | 
O* Maatar of ArU requires a further exanunn- • 
Uon (except In kUdms) w bU )i is taken one i 
or two yoata after Ujc exumiuHtion for Uie 
B« A., dagfoe. If Um atudctii electa to take ' 
aowMV ha* coume la one of four yeart. In 
•om© Univofalllea he reedvcB the degreo oli 
B. A,; In othem a aeparato dcgnnj of B. So. 
Whet© th© ©©paiatkm between Art© and Boleno© i 
I* clearly deibod* the etudent take© the Inter. 


Examinations. 

Examination In Science two years after Ma- 
, trleulatton. and two y'ears after this examina* 
, Uon appears for tlwt of B.Hc. 'Ihoee, students 
who clK)aHo a professional course, f.g., agri- 
culture, nu’diclne or engineering, must in most 
' casi'H flr^t attend an Arts College for one or 
; two years l»efore proeecdlug to the professional 
. college. The student wlio has graduated a* 
Baelielor at a University can graduate as a 
Bjjchelor of Ljiw in two years, 
j 'The Htmual output of graduate* if reckoned 
, in the .sivth Quinquennial Review at 2742, 
end^ the proportion of students wlio graduate 
* - ' ’ ’ ' ■ en ai! follow’s 


in the (our main (acultios is give 
Arts 

Hcieuce . . . . 20% 

MtHlkhic .. .. 9% 

Kngtnoeriug .. 4% 

But it should be rein(nnbefvMl thui In 
ttidyerslUe! the Alta deffiee la given (or Bofcoo© 
•ubjeota. 
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The Schools. 


Dacca Dalveralty. 

Ono of the laost interesting featoros of the 
latest GoTernment Eesolution on education is 
tbs deciskm to found a teaching and residential 
nalTerstty at Dacca. Government also profess 
themselves willing to sanction under certain 
oouditionB the astabllshmcnt of similar uni* 
ven^tfes as occasion may demand. An act 
eonsGtuting the Univer»ity at Benares was 
passed by the Imi>eria) Council lost year, 
llieso experiments may be regarded as 
aa attempt to get away from the affiliat- 
ing and examining type of University and 
to conform to that ideal of a University 
wlii(^ requires it not only to confer degrees 
but to supervise the training of intellect 
and character as closely as possible. A 
tJnivenilty of this type will turn out gradu- 
ates who may be trusted to have In their degree 
satisfactory credentials about their gim(;ral 
character and ability. Under the existing 
system the University turns out graduates 
of whom it knows absolutely nothing beyond 
what it Imms in examinations. 


Colleges. 

Affiliated to the University are colleges 
which tlio University liave power to Inspect 
and regulate. In lOH-15, the number of 
ccdlogos affiliated to tlio Indian Universities 
Is given as lor), of which 147 are Arts Colleges, 
22 Law Colleges, four Medical, four Engineering, 
three Agricultural, ono Commercial, and tlilr- 
tecn Teachers’ Tialnliig Colleges. The iiuinhcr 
of students In Art'i Collcg<*8 wivs 41,847, aid 
in all 0olU*gc8 50,579. All colleges, whether un- 
der Oovenimeut. or private management, are 
tnipeoted by the Universities, (’olleges receive 
financial aid from public funds, hotli {)rovlneial 
and Imperial. Under the Ujilversitles Act 
the Universities are empowered to make regu- 
laUoni about tlie residence of college students. 
The rule now is that students who do not re- 
side with parent or guardian must n^side either 
in a boarding house under supervision or in an 
approved lodging houw'. 'J’he result has been 
a larger provision of college resld<'ntlal build- 
Ingf. The hostt'l system Is defljdtcly encou- 
vaged by Government and in tl>e laUst Ileso- 
luuon (Feb. 1913) Government express the 
doidre to see the hostel system extended to 
all ooliegea and secondary schools. The nuin- 
b^ of female students In A.rt Colleges only 
was 400, In otlier colleges 119, making a 
fotalof 525. 


Schools. 

Government policy wHli regard to schools 
has been to provide a small number of 
Uumthtlons whioh are to bo regarded as 
ifiOddB for private enterprise. At the same 
ttakO they insist on a cartful inspection of all 
fphOOlt, whether tlicy are run uy municipa- 
Ibigt or local boards, by private Individuals 
or by mlBBlonary or otiier societies. Private 
•AtaOHriae is encouragtHl by an extensive systoim 
of gtilltS-lD-ald, which are dependent on the 
offiolttoy of the school and Its expenditure 
on teaonart and general equipment. 

There Is etSStSBfioSly f^Um^cJasslfloation of 
r nod primary. Here the Finh 
“ ‘I followed ns issuing from 


the Director General of Edneation, Seotmdary 
schools are divided into JBngUth and Vernacular 
in the first place. In the former English is a sub- 
ject of instruction in the lower part and the 
medium of instruction In the upper part of the 
school. In the latter English is not taught in any 
way. In the second place these schools are divid- 
ed into hi§h and middle schools. In the former 
instruction in its highest branches leads to the 
standard of matriculation for a University: 
in the latter instruction Is carried to a standard 
within three years of that in high schools. 
Thus there are four kinds of schools, English, 
High and Middle, and Vernacular, High and 
Middle. Of these the first two are often called 
Anglo-Vernacular as they combine instruction 
through the medium of the vernacular witb 
instruction through the medium of English. 
But as there are so small a number of vernacular 
high schools that they are hardly worth In- 
cluding in a classification, and further as the 
vernacular middle schools are simply the high- 
est stage of vernacular education and should 
therefore l)a included in the primary school 
system, the Beviow regards the distinction 
between English High and English Middle 
schools as a satisfactory classification. The 
distinction between these two Is slight. A 
middle school in the words of the Review, ” Is 
nothiiig more than a high school with two or 
three top classes cut off." 1'here are now two 
examinations which a boy may take at the 
end of his school career.— -(1) The Matriculation 
examination, (2) the School Final. 

Primary Schools. 

Here again there is a difficulty of classification 
owing to the dltferrnt systems prevailing in the 
different provinces. However they are divided 
geiu^rally according to grade into lower primary 
and upper primary. Middle vernacular schools, 
classed usually among secondary schools, are 
really only superior primary schools and bear 
llttie relation to the systems prevailing In 
secondary sehools. Primary schools, as the 
Review points out, have been defined as tlis 
education of the masses through the vernacular. 
If the medium of instruction be taken as the 
differentiation, then clearly middle vernacular 
s('hools ouglit to bo classed as primary. In 1913- 
14 the number of these sciiools was i 16,650. In 
the Oovemraent Resolution of Feb. 1913 is 
found the following statement : “It Is the desire 
and hope of the Govomment of India to see 
in the not distant future some 91,(X)0 primary 
public schools added to the 100,000 which 
already cxIbUmI for boys and to double the 41 
millions of pupils who now receive instruction in 
them.” 


Primary to Anglo-Vernacular. 

The transition from Primary to Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, tl»at is, from primary 
to secondary education, Is comparable to 
the transition from a Board school In Eng- 
land to tt secondary school under the authority 
of a Municipality or County CounoU. But 
there U a difficulty owing to the different sys- 
tems prevailing in different Pr^dai^lea 
Nevertheless in all provinces a boy may begin 
la a vemaoular primary sohool and past tram 
to a SQCoodacy aohooL AoeonUng to ttie 
QQtequennlal Rev^w, Ip oMidfsp 


1 

1912.13. 

1913.14. 

191i-lS. 


98,170' 

r 

83,239 

fMalo .. 

Population << 

1. Female 

18,032,708 

18,827,328 

So change. - 

16.859,929 

17,680.155 

Totai Population. 

36,860,036 J 


34,490,084 

Public Indituliom for Males, 




Number of arts oollogcs 

Number of high echools 

Number of primary schoolB 

7 

05 

22,452 

7 

9i 

22,609 

9l 

21,380 

Male ScJtolars in PuUic Institutions, 




In arts colleges 

In high schools 

In primary schools 

Percentage of male scholars in public institutions to 
male population of school-going age 

1,722 

28,110 

502,242 

26.0 

2,062 

28,712 

597,962 

20 3 

2,227 

30,887 

567,041 

26 ’8 

Public Inditutions for Females. 




Number of arts colleges 

Number of high schools 

Number of primary schools 

3 

1,408 

3 

1,845 

’ ’ 8 
2^060 

Female Scholars in Public Imtilvlions. 




In arts colleges 

In higli schools 

In primary schools . . . 

Percentage of female scholars in public lustitutious to 
female population of school-going age. 

*“^7 

82,254 

3.4 

’*’lU7 

91,567 

3-7 

’**337 

08,385 

4-2 

fMale .. 

Total Soholabs in public institutions. < 

V. Female 

704,485 

05,281 

712,603 

105,479 

678,716 

111,714 

Total . , 

799,766 

817,082 

700,429 

Total Scuolabs (both male and female) in all 
institutions. 

847,244 

801,535 

886,209 

Expenditure (in thousands of rupees). 




From provincial revenues 

From local funds 

From municipal funds 

23,11 

8,24 

52 

33,71 

11,29 

01 

86,72 

14,18 

1,08 

Total Expenditure from public funds 

31,87 

45,01 

51,98 

From feet .. .. 

From other souroet 

18.11 

11,90 

20,60 

13,41 


GBAID XOCAL Of SZnUIBIXVU 

81,88 

70,98 

86,79 



GlilD XOCAL Of SZnUIBIXVU 


01,08 





Rural Schools. 

In thc3 provinces of Bombay, Bengal, tho 
Punjab and llic ('ontral Provinces a distinc- 
tion is drawn between rural and urban 
primary scliools. I’lio cuniculum differs 
according to this distinction. In tlic Central 
Provinces tho distinction was, up to the 
time of tho publication of tlic last lloviow, 
ono of time mainly, to allow tho boys to spend 
half their tlmo in agricultural work. The ob- 
ject of rural scliools is not so much to teach 
agriculture as to train the minds of piospectivc 
agriculturists In an elementary way. In 1005 
an attempt was made in Bombay to Introduce 
agricultural text-books, tho etf<!Ct of which 
may only have been to destroy tlie faith of the 
boyi in their fathi'r’s piJmltivo methods wit li- 
mit having any appreciable inllucnce. on the 
Improvement of agricultural praetlciis. About 
a year ago a meeting of educational inspec- 
tora decided against this experiment. J’he 
whole question of remodelling the rural school 
oourao has been ixsionsldered, and in Boml)Ry 
at least that and tho ordinary primary course 
have boon brought closer tocetiier. A boy 
who start.B In a rural school can now complete 
tho whole primary course in the same time as 
a boy who starts in an urban school. The 
tdoa is that boys educat'd in rural schools 
ahould not bn put at a disadvantage. At the 
•amo time — and this Is Important— an attempt 
hM been made to make rural education, how- 
ever elementary, form a sysltnn of elementary 
education wliieh should bo complete in itsilf. 
Hence the dltfereuces between luial educa- 
tloa and ordinary primary education arc un- 
important and indeilniti'. \n Bombay at least. 
The laot Government Jlemdution declares it 
to be ** not piuetlcable at present in most 
paiit of India to draw any great disthictlon 
oetwoen the curricula of ruial and of urban 
priomry aohoolB,*' but in tiie latter class of 
sobooia there is sniK^lal scope for practical 
teaming of jgoographv, school excursions, etc., 
and the nature study should vary with the 
envlrmunent and some other form of simple 
knowledge ot the locality might advantageously 


and of wlJch the Grant Medical College in 
Bombay may bo taken as a good example. 
There are agricultural colleges, the most im- 
porlant of which is the Pusa Agricultural Col- 
leg(! aiid Research Institute, which trains ex- 
perts in specialised branches of agricultural 
science, such as agricultural chemistry, eco- 
nomic botany, mycology and entomology. 
Wo may also mention tho Indian Institute 
of Science at Bangalore, the product of generous 
donations by tho Tata family. Two institu- 
tions mark the progress of educational interest 
In the Bombay Presidency, tho Government 
Institute of Science — for whose capacious build- 
ing (temporarily u«ed os a liospltaJ) tho Govern* 
nient is indebted to the generosity of 8lr Cow’asJI 
Jehaugir, 8ti Jacob Sassoon, and Sir Currimbhoy 
Kbraliim — and the College of Commerce, insti- 
tuted to supply teaching in connection with the 
establishment of a Faculty of Commerce in the 
University. 

Colleges for Teachers. 

There are training colleges for secondary 
teachers in various parts of India, and what are 
called In some cases Training Colleges, in others 
normal scliools, for the training of veniacular 
teachers. As there has been considerable 
dissatisfaction on account of the defective 
qualities and pay of teachers In schools. Gov- 
ernment are now wakening to tho importance 
of paying more carofuJ attention to these Insti- 
tutions and tlio last Kesolution provides for 
a better scheme of pay for Ifcachcrs. 
Cdacation of Girls. 

Hllheito little attention lias been paid to this 
important branch of education, but durmg the 
p'lst vi'.ir the Government of India have set 
about making nuiiilrlcs on tlic subject Even 
in tile latest Resolution nothing is definitely 
proposed though certain lines aie laid down for 
guidance of enterprise in tliis direction. However 
there do exist schools and colleges for girls, while 
a number of the female sex arc educated at insti- 
tutions common to both sexes. Arts CkiUeges, 
Medical Colleges and the like admit both male 
and female students, and a small pcarmtogc ol 
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iKMiefek lAtoA tim lA those 
lUxmiL \Kmvm^ 'f^hete Utere ate tio coQeim 
ipecWBy tot voneii* it seems to be genenOly 
teoogimed that there ought to be. particularly 
^sben oue remembers how important it is to 
bring influential class of women and mothers 
round to some sympathy with modem thought 
and Idei^. It may be presumed that Govern- 
ment will pay very limited attention to this 
side of education until Indians themselves 
demand such a move. Most Indians object 
to invasions on their family life and take a 
different attitude to women from that of West- 
ern races. Still there are schools for girls and 
female Inspectresses employed by Government. 

European Schools. 

There are schools for Europeans and Eurasians 
in India and they arc inspected by Oovomment 
inspectors specially appoint 'd for the control of 
Boropean schools and for the allocation of 
grants to schools under their spliere of influence 
Rie education of the domiciled communities has 
been found a singularly perplexing problem, and 
in 1912 a special conunuco was summoned to 
consider the matter The difficulty is that they 
are a thing apart from the general system of 
cdnoatlon devoted to Indians proper. 

Educational Services. 

Those are divided Into (a) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (6) the rrovincial Educational 
Service, (c) fli. Subordinate Educational 
Service. 

(a) Indian Educational Service — Tlio Indian 
Bduoatlonal 8er\ice is comprised of dli- 
fingulshod graduates of Unlversittes of the 
United Kingdom, chiefly from Oxford and 
Cambridge. At the head of the Educational 
Department In each Prosldency Is the Director 
of Public Instriietlon. who is a member 
of the Service drawn from one of Its branches 
and in all cases a member of tlio LcglHlative 
Council of his Presidency. Under him are 
Bduoatlonal Olficcra in three branches, (a) 
Inspectors, (b) Principals and Proftssors of 
r<meg 08 . (c) Headmasters of High Schools 
Under the present system it is still possible 
for an English gradimto sent out from home 
to start In one branch of tlio service and pas. 
from one to another at the vili of Government. 
AU, with some few exemptions start a( the paj i 
of Kb. 600 p<5r meiise m Tilth an amiiml lnrre*juent 
Of Es. 60 IX r m« nsem and go up to Us 1 000 I 

S sr mense m, ce rtalu Din etors of Public Inslri c 
on being put on to tin salniy of Us 2,600 ixr | 
numscni A small nmnlH r of pe rsonal allov- I 
anoes was arrange*d in 1806, when the srrvioo 
was ro organised and received its title. There 


are lower afioWaneea tu. io Ba m 
higher aUowmioeB of Ei. S&O to Ba. 000, am 
an allowance of Ba. 100 after fifteen ytam 
of approved service to those who do not get 
anv of the other allowances. Except tor m 
Director of Public Instruction, the llsiit of the 
prospect of a member of the Indian Bduoa- 
tional Service Is Ks. 3,600 a month, the average 
prospects being considerably less. There tt 
no siiort service pension. Schemes are on 
foot to improve the prospects of the service. 
Hitherto this ser\ice which Is in reality one 
of the most important In the country has not 
been rightly estimated, though its members 
are as a rme men of real culture Hence the 
groat difficulty of recruitment. The number of 
posts in this serTice in 1907 throughout India 
v'as 157. Additions have been made since 
then, but It is clear that the Service is under- 
staffed, if one considers the range and import- 
ance of Its work. Hitherto higher educa* 
tional work has been little appreciated in India, 
particularly bv Englishmen. Now-a-days 
much is said of its importance, but little done 
for those who carry it out 

At the head of all Educational departments 
In India, at the seat of Government, la the 
Member for Education who sits in the 
Viceroy’s Kxocutl\e Council 
(6) Provincial Educational Ser\ice — In tills 
service also are found piincipais and professors 
of colleges, hcadmasteis and inspoetors 
of schools, and, In addition, translators to 
Government and members engaged in other 
exceptional posts. Tids serrlce is composed 
of Indians and recruited in India, the pay 
scheme being arranged on a much lower scale 
than that of the Indian Servioo in aocordanee 
with the qualifications and the cheaper rates 
of living of natives of India Iho Biaximum 
I pay is Bb. 700, the minimum piy Rs. 200. 
There is a general division between two branch- 
I es, collegiate and general. 

(c) Subordinate Educational Service — The 
majority of this service are headmasters 
I (a few), assistant deputy inspectors and all 
I tlic assistant masters in Got ornment high and 
I middle schools. In Bengal a number of poorly 
paid teachers have been converted Into a 
lower subordinate service.” The pay and 
prospects of this service aio not good, ana much 
complaint Is made of the inferior nature of the 
Uiaching In schools run by Its members. In 
1907 the figures for this service stood at 0,026. 
The maximum pay of this sc i vice is somewhere 
about Us. 400. The minimum pay used to 
be Us. SO, but is now Its. iO per mensem. 


STATISTICAL RESULTS. 


The statistical table of educational progress 
In larltish India publihlud for 1014-3 6 gives the 
following result'^ 

The grand total of pupils In all institutions 
in 1914-16 was 7,448,410 ( The decress*' on the 

r i«t of the last year h due bo the exclusion 
Native States). The largest Increases 
ooourred in Bengal (6i,28l), Madras (73,010), 
the United Provlnoes (12,9S2), Burma (46.672), 
and Aauun (18,742) 

A’ofs.'-^-Bonbay, Bihar and Orissa, and Ci n- 
tral ProviiiQei thow decreases, owing to the 
•xelttsloa of States. As the figniesfor 


1014-15 exclude the statistics of Native Statose, 
tiieicfore, the ouxnparlson v ith last year’s figures 
is not correct The increases wonldT be larger in 
some cases tiian what U given above 
The iTei-ceutage ol pupils In public institutions 
to children of schoool-going age (reckoned at 
15 per cent of the population) has risen n the 
case of boys t^) 30*9, in that of girls to 9*9. 

The figures for higher instltutlooB in 1914-15 
were as follows — 

Males. Females. TotaL 
In oolleges . . 60.064 626 50,679 

In High SdiOQls .. 483,249 22^284 696,488 
InmiddlasQhools .. 627,964 H266 692,609 
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• ladode elm vernaoelar Uah tchoeta. t Inetodes an Is^eiUl omtilhQtieQ of 233,742. 



1!Ml ^ mAvi pdmm infitroeUen 
fa fim m Mvote eohoOlB (tnclimlng primary 
qap M t w ai ia ta at Boaondary and other pabllo 
ta^ private institutions where a 
i^bmiMnlar Is taught was 65,57,200. 

numhet of those under training lot tlie 
pioleBsian ol teaching has risen to 18,098 
^The number o! pupils in todiinlcal and 
Industrial schools has decr('ased to 11,176. 

The number of schools for Europeans and 
the domiciled Community now stands at 38,165. 

The number of Mahomedan pupils amounts 
to 1,725,451, of whom 6,426 are in colhgos. 

Expenditure. 

The total expenditure \u 1914-16 was 
Be. 10,91,70,492, an increase of nearly 89 J lakhs 
on that of the preceding year. Of the total, 
roughly 633 lakhs are met from public funds 
(against 6601ikhs in the preceding year), viz., 
AW lakhs from pro\lueial, 167 irom district 
and 43 from municipal funds Of the 458 
lakhs from private sources, fees contributed 
173 lakhs. 

Among the larger provinces, the highest 
expenditure was in Biugal, 254 lakhs 

Principal developments. -In the year 1912- 
18, the following additional allotments from Im- 
perial funds wcie announced for education In 
provinces and politically administered arcus — ' 
819 lakhs non-recurring from the surplus revenue I 
of that year, and 55 lakhs recurring from the , 
revenue of the year 1913-1 1. The developments 
of the five preceding years have been described 
In the quinquennial review, (bmpared with I 
the flgurej! for 1910-11, the increase during 
the past two years in puplK of public Institu- 
tions has amounted to 18 4 per cent, and that 
In expenditure to 25 6 per cent. 

Among special features of the period are the 
establishment of a Faculty and the scheme 
for a college of Commerce in the liombay Uni- , 
verslty. A generous gift of 10 lakhs to the 
University of Calcutta was made by Dr. Hash I 
Blhari Ghoso. A committee worked out a 
•obeme for the Dacca University, a project I 
whldb bos subsequently received the general 
approval of the 8('cretar> of State. The ropoits 
on education in the various provinces show that | 
In Madras the lules for graiit-ln-ald have been 
made more dastle and the amount given i 
aa grant-ln-ald has Inereasod by nearly 5 lakhs. | 
In other p^o^lnee8 Impiovemcnts have been 
made In secondary edueuUon ; and in tlio Bom- | 
bay Presidency the p«y of assistant teacliers in 
Government secondary schools has boon increa- , 
•ed. The pay of primary school teachers has 
likewise been lmpro\cd ; in the Punjab, graded 
soales of salaries irom It''- 12 to Bs 30 a ' 
month are bi'ing geueially introduced ; in < 
Bibar and Orissa the stipends paid to aided school 
tMidhers have been regiiluted , in the Central 
Provinces a sum has been lannarked for rendor- 


i^peoidoimblethepayolaa maal^ drawing 

Es. 11 and ov^. Among devdopmeiite m 
Muhammadan education the foundation of an 
Islamia College at Peshawar has been oonspi* 
cuouB. A committee considered the foundation 
of a Technological Institute in Calcutta. O^er 
important committees deliberated during the 
period on primary education, the educaUon of 
Mulmmmadans and other important subjects. 

It should be observed that the Statistical 
tables differ from those given last year in the 
new arrangement necessitated by the re- 
arrangement of the provinces of Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Recent Developments. 

The main developments of the last and ot 
Immediately preceding years have been describ- 
ed In the resolution which appeared In the Gazette 
of India published on the 22nd Februa^ 1018, 
which also laid down the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. The year witnessed the 
assertion at the Imperial Durbar by com- 
mand of Ills Most Gracious Majesty the King 
Emperor of the predominant claims of edu- 
cational advance nient, the announcement of a 
recurring Imperial grant of 60 lakhs for the 

{ iromotlon of truly popular education, and the 
ilgh expression of his hopes and wishes for the 
expansion and Improvement of education 
delivered by His Majesty the King-Emperor In 
I graciously receiving an address presented by 
I the Calcutta University. In addition to the 
, recun ing grant of 50 lakhs a recurring grant of 
10 lakhs was sanctioned for university and 
higher education, and a non-recurring grant of 
I 65 lakhs was also made. There has been 
expansion In expenditure accompanied by an 
Increase of those under instruction. 

Other features of recent years have been the 
collwtloii of materials for the preparation of 
extensive schemes for the spread of elementary 
education, and. In certain provinces, for the im- 
I provement of secondary and female education ; 
the growth of now Ideas regarding university 
I teaenhig, which lias resulted in the proposal for 
a teaching and residential university at Dacca 
I and lUniares and the establishment of Professor- 
ships llcaderships, and liecturoshlps in Univer- 
sities like those of Calcutta and Bombay ; the 
generous gifts of Sir T. N. Pallt and Dr. Hash 
Behai i Glioso to the University of Cal- 
cutta ; the creation of a department of 
industries at Madras as a portion of the sobome 
of industrial training and development ; th« 
sanctioning of an indu<>trial echeme for the 
Central Provinces ; the institution of a College 
of commerce in Bombay : an inquiry carried 
out by Colonel Atkinson aiid Mr, j^wson into the 
question of bihiging taohntoal tmtitutions into 
closer touch with the enployeni of labour; 
the institution of proposals for an Oriental 
Kescarch Institute ; and the conference held 
in July 1912 on the education of the domiciled 
community. 
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Stotment of Edncatikmol Progemu te A$SAU» 



1M2-18. 

1913-14. 

1914-16. 

Arm in iqtmTc milcR 

fMaio 

Foimiation ..•{ 

t Female 

61,471 

3,038,287 

3,421,670 

1 

>No change. 

J 

r 63,016 
j 3,467,621 

j 3,246,014 

TOTAL POPULATION . . 

7,069,857 


^ 6,713,635 

Pullia Institutions for Mctlss. 




Ktimbei ot arts collegca 

Knmbcf of hi^ schools 

Kumber of primary aclioola 

2 

27 

3,534 

2 

29 

3,700 

2 

30 

3,926 

MdU Scholars in Public Indilulxons. 




In aria oollegcB 

300 

441 

560 

In high Bchoola 

9,085 

11,186 

12,223 

In primary achoolu 

138,230 

150,584 

162,291 

Percentage of male aoholara in i)ublic Institutions to 
male population of school-going ago. 

30 ‘8 

339 

88 '4 

PuHic Instilutions for Females. 




Number of arts eolloges 

Nambor of high schools . . 

2 

““ 2 

2 

Number of primary schools I 

260 

300 

345 

Female Scholars in Public JmlUiUtsns. 




In arts colleges 


1 

1 

Ih high schools 

362 

411 

434 

In primary schools 

17,845 

20,932 

24,587 

Porcontago of female scholari in public lastltuiious 
to female population of school-goirig age. 

3 7 

4-4 

5-6 

r Male . . 

TOTAL SCHOLAiii;! in public iustitutioufi. 

1. Female. 

108,304 

19,085 

185,386 

22,747 

199,891 

20,761 

Total 

187,449 

208,133 

226,662 

TOTAL SCHOLARS (both male anU female) in all 
institutions. 

194,288 

215,141 

233,883 

1 

Bxpendtture {in thousands of rupees). 




Prom pro\ Incial revenues 

7,71 

10,76 

12,33 

Prom local fimds 

6,82 

6,25 

7,81 

Prom municipal funds 

10 

83 

44 

9otal Bxpendlture from public funds 

13,09 

17,84 

20,68 

PromfOM 

8,02 

8,50 

8,75 

Piom other tourcca 

2,88 

2,44 

2,21 

QlAFP tOSAL Of BXPBPPITVKS 

19,04 

£3,28 
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Education in Delhi. 


Statement of Educational Progress In 

DELHI. 


! 1912--13. i 

1913-14, 

1914-16. 

Area In square miles 

528 

1 


r Male 

221,360 

•No change. 

No change. 

Poimlation ,.i 




C Female 

17.“), (137 

J 


Total Population 

.396, P97 



Public Institutions for Males. 




Kumber of art-a colleges 

o 

O 

o 

B^umber of high schools 

u 

9 

0 

Bumber of primary sclioois 

(>9 

70 

H2 

Male Scholars in Public InsHtulions 




In art colleges 

219 

230 

OD 

In W^i schools 

1 ,H {() 

1,780 

1,915 

In primary schools . . 

:;.99 7 

4,877 

5.181 

Percentage of mahj scholars jii public instil ulioii.^ 




female population of school-going ago 

20 ■ 9 

22 S 

24 9 

Public Institutions for Fcmalet, 




Number of arts colleges 




Number of high schools 

2 



Number of primary schools 

9 

10 

10 

Ji'emale Scholars in Public Iv^^titntions 

j 



In arts colleges 

1 



In high schools 

IV. 


. 

In primary schools 

4bl j 

510 

5 13 

Percentage of teinule scholars in public liistilntions to , 




fcnmlc population 01 school-going u go. 

3 U 

4 4 

0 7 

r M.«ic . 

6,()U 

7 580 

8 250 

Total Scholauk in imblle institutions , ^ 




L Krrunlc . 

941 

1.1 r.(. 

j 

1,751 

roT\i. .. 

7,.>7b 

8,730 

10,001 

TOTAL Scholakb (l>otb male and fomalr in .all 

— 

* - 

- — — * 

Institutions 

11, 2 75 

12,93.3 

13,200 

iixpcnditure (in thousands of Itapcc^) 

r 



Prom provincial re \enut s ... 

1.22 

09 

1,92 

pom local funds 

9 

27 

.33* 

Prom Munlc4>al tunds 

J I 

47 

1 55 1 

Total Expenditure from public funds 

1,15 

1.43 

I 

2,80 

From fees 

41 

83 

91 

From other sources 

41 

97 

1,08 

Grand Total OF KxpwwTURE 

3,27 

2,2.3 

4,79 


• Indttcieg Provincial oontribtttion of Bb. 12,570. 
t Ittcludea Provincial contribution of Bo, 9,76;J. 
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The Benares Hindu University. 


There were originally three distinct move- 
m^ts in favour of founding a Central Hindu 
University. In the first place, In 1904, the 
Hon. Par.dit Madan Mohan Malaviya made 
proposals which were confirmed and approved 
by the Sanatan Dharma Mahasabba or Con- 
gresB of Hindu Heligion which met at Allaha- 
bad in January 1006. About that tin^e, Mrs. 
Annie Besant also put forward the idea of 
establishing a University at Benares and ap- 
plied to the Government for a charter. In 
the third place, a number of Hindu gentlemen 
under the guidance of the Hon. Maharaja Sir 
Rameshwar Singh Bahadur, k.c.i.b., of Dar- 
bhanga were considering the possibilities of 
starting an educationai institution at Benares. 
The leaders of these movements soon recog- 
nised that a union of forces was essential, and 
in April 1611 Mrs. Besant and the Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya met at Allahabad 
to consider possible lines of agreement. This 
meeting was followed shortly afterwards by 
another, when It was agreed that the first gov- 
erning body should consist of representatives 
of the Hindu community, Mrs. Besant and 
representative trustees of the Central Hindu 
College and also that the Theological faculty 
should be entirely In the hands of Hindus. 
At the same time Mrs. Besant agreed to with- 
draw her petition for a charter which was then 
before the Secretary of State. At subsequent 
meetings presided over by the Maharaja Baha- 
dur of Darbhanga a draft constitution was 
arranged and it was decided to wait upon the 
Hon. Member for Education and lay before 
him the provisional scheme. In the mean- 
time, deputations for the collection of funds 
were Instituted and these visited the leading 
centres in India. The result was most satis- 
factory. Amounts, big and small, were pro- 
mised not only from India, but from Indians 
so far afield as Borneo, Mauritius and South 
Africa; and besides Hindus of all denomina- 
tloDs and stations in life, some Mahomedans, 
and a few Europeans, official as well as un- 
official, have promised to contribute. 

Government Approval. — In October 1911, 
Sir Harcourt Butler wrote a very sympathetic 
letter signifying the approval of Government 
to the scheme and indicating the conditions 
laid down by the Government of India : — 

1. The Hindus should approach Government 

in a body, like the Mahomedans. 

2. A strong, efficient and financially sound 

college with an adequate European 
staff should be the basis of the scheme. 

8. The University should differ from exist- 
ing Indian Universities by being a 
teaching and residential institution and 
by offering religious instruction. 

4. The movement should be entirely edu- 
cational. 

B. There should he the same measure of 
Government supervision as in the case 
of the pioposed University at Aligarh. 

It was sabeequently added that a sum of 
Ba. 50,00,000 must be collected, but the oapitai- 
Ised value of the properties transferred in 
Umat and the perpetual grants made by the 
Maharajas of Jodhpur, Kashmir and Bikanlx 
may be tneluded. 


Objects of the University.— These may 
be said to be as follows : — 

1. To promote the study of the Hindu Shas- 

tras and of Sanskrit literature generally, 
as a means of preserving and popular^ 
Ising the best thoughts and culture 
of the Hindus and ^ that was good 
and great in the ancient civilisation 
of India. 

2. To promote learning and research gene- 

rally in arts and science in all branches. 

8. To advance and diffuse such scientific, 
technical and professional knowledge, 
combined with the necessary praotlc^ 
training, as is best calculated to promote 
indigenous industries and develop the 
material resources of the country. 

4. To promote the building up of character 
in youth by making religion and ethics 
an integral part of education. 

Proposed Faculties.— In a letter to Sir 
Harcourt Butler the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Darbhanga has given an outline of the proposed 
faculties, which will be those of Oriental studies. 
Theology, Arts, Science (Pure and Applied) 
and Law. The main objects of the fijrst-named 
will be to foster tlie study of Sanskrit and its 
literature. It is proposed to place in charge 
of the work a European Sanskrit scholar who 
will be assisted by Indian professors and pan- 
dits of the old class. The faculties of Arte 
and Science will work for the present on the 
lines laid down by the existing universities. 
The study of some special branch of teotoioal 
education will be best inaugurated under the 
heading Applied Science which will bo expanded 
into a Faculty of Technology in due course. 
The Faculty of Law will Bpeclallsein the Hindu 
Law and its study from original sources. It 
is hoped also that in course of time there will 
be Faculties or Colleges of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Medicine, Surgery and other branches 
of knowledge such as Music and the Fine Arte 

Proposed constitution.— In July, 1914, Sir 
Harcourt Butler addressed a letter to the Maha- 
rajah of Darbhanga, in which he stated that 
the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State had come to the conclusion that the best 
form o! constitution would be to constitute 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces ex-officio Chancellor of the University 
with certain opportunities for giving advice 
and certain powers of intervention and control. 
“ The Hindu University,” he wrote, “though 
not empowered to afliliate colleges from outolae 
will be Imperial in the sense that subject to 
regulations, it will admit students from all 
parts of India, on the other hand It will be 
localised in or by Benares. There will be 
obvious advantages in having as Chancellor of 
the University the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
province who is also Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University and who will be able to help to core- 
late the work between the two, to secure them 
corresponding advantages and to foster a sifijlt 
of healthy co-operation. Moreover, sn<» a 
constitution is in accord with tbs geneial 
poli<7 of deomitialixatton which is now vamied 
by the Govcminent India.** 



4^3 B mates Hindu University. 

ThatoWfltf wbi^ tniheoplnltmol Cknrern* the executive body ig called the Syndicate, 
meiiti KtiueoeMary to reserve to the OhanoeUoT To meet the recurring charges, a permanent 
Wife enittiMuatedi* Some of these bad been endowment of fifty lacs of rupees is to be made 
si^gei^ed by the University Committee, others and invested in authorised securities. The 
were emergency powers which might never be degrees, diplomas, certificates and other aoa> 
liie^tod. The principle underlying them demic distinctions granted by the University 
ittteu^inthe interesi of the rising generation are to have the same recognition at the himmi 
'gfeld the parents, the Government must be in of Government as those granted by the existing 
OCHIperaUon with University and In a position Indisn Universities. The formation and scope 
to Mp it affectively and secure sound finance, of Statutes and Kegulations of the University 

gfhelnietestof the Government and the students -.xu « 

and thdr parents in this matter are necessarily 

In concluding the letter referred to above, 

Sir Harcourt Butler said : — “ In order to meet 
the sentiment of the subscribers it has been 
oono^ed that the University shali be called 
Hia Bonam Hindu University, it will have 
no rcUglouB test and will be o^n to students 
^ all denominations as well os Hindus. Hindu 
theological teaching and observances will 
imt be compulsory for any but Hindus. It 
will also be a teaching and residential university. 

^e terms mentioned above represent tlie 
oondl^ons, the acceptance of which is a neces* 
enry precedent to the elaboration of any de- have been promised, and Rs. 50 lakhs paid. The 
tal^ki scheme. (tovrmment of India have undertaken to make 

an annual contribution of a lakh of rupees. 

The Bill Passed. Foundation stone laid.“Tho foundation 

On the basis of these principles further dis- ntone Was laid In February, 3910, by H. K. the 
rusalon took place between the iklueation Vireroy. The Maharaja of Darbhanga, as 
Member of the Government of India and the President of tlie University rommittee, read an 
promotm of tl»o University, and by degrees address of welcome in whlcli he recounted the 
complete agreement was reached. A Bill history of the scheme and ii. E. the Viceroy In 
embodying this agn'cment was Introduced his siswh said ; — “ Tt Is the declared policy of 
into the Imperial Ix'Kislatlve (^ouncll In 3916 the Government of India to do all within their 
and passed at the closing session of the Connell, powor and within the ir means to multiply the 
I*or 0 summary of this debate the reader Is number of univorsitles throughout India, realls- 
lofcrred to the sw'tlon whieh riKiords the work InK, as wo do, Grnt the gn aU st boon Govern - 
of The Imperial Ix'glslatlve ( ouncll (q \). ment can give to India is the diffusion of higher 
The cardinal features of the Act ore tvs follows ; — education through the cmatlon of now universi- 
ties. Maivy, many more are nt'cdt'd, but the 

It establtehes and incorporates a teaching now universities to be established at I>acca, 
stud residential Hindu Univtnrsity at Benares. Benares, and Bankipore, soon to bt' followed, 3 
FUit of all, It ert'at-es a corporation solo of the hope, by univorsitles in Burma and the Central 
University. The portals of the University Provlnoes, may bo regarded as steps taken in 
are *'opon to ivorsona of all classes, castes and the right dlnction. Here at any rate In this 
creeds, but provision shall bv^ made *‘for city Is a case vriK'n* We can all stand toge^er 
reli^ous instriietion and examination in Hindu upon a common platform, for no one can dispute 
rcUglon only;" this Instruction Is compulsory tliat the Benares Hindu University will add to 
In the case of Hindus. Special arrangemeute thv^ faellltles for higher education and take to 
arc to bo made for the religious instruction some oxU'iit the pressum off from the existing 
of Jain or Bikh students. The Governor- 1 list ituti oils, w'liile it is the proud boast of at 
General of India for the time being shall be the least one of those who have so guccessfully engi- 
Rector, the Lieutenant-Governor for the net red tills movement that tlio degrees of the 
Mmo being of the United I'rovlnces of Agra and Benaixa Hindu University shall be not only not 
Ondh shall be the Visitor, who has the power lower but lUgher in standard than tlioso of ox- 
to Inspect the University and Its eolUvgv'S ; istlng univeraities. It has even been claimed 
and to annul the proev^edlngs of tlie University that this uulvt‘rslty will only justify Its exls- 
If ^oy are found to be not in conformity with tenec when the education given Within its pre- 
tills Act, Btatutes and Regulations. The clncts shall make it uniieev^ssary for Indian stii- 
mithorltles and Omcors of the TTnlverslty dents to go to lorcign countries for their studies 
arc named to be (l) The rhaneellor; (2) The and when such expeditions will be limited to 
Ihpb-ChanceUoT; (a) The Vice-Chancellor ; (4) The advanced scholars and professors Who Will travel 
l^-Vltee-niancv'ilor ; (5) The Churt ; (63 The abroad to exchange ideas witli the doctors and 
OMnoU ; (7) The Senate ; (8) The Syndicate ; learned men of other continents in order to make 
(6) The Faculties and their Deans : (10) The the latest researches In all branches of Imowledge 
Beglfitrar ; and (11) The Treasurer, in admlnl- available to their own alumni at Benares/* 
stratlve affalts of the TTnlverslty, the Court 

is the iupmme governing body and has the DenomliuiUoBal eharnetnr.— Spiking of 
power to mvlow the acts of the Senfln. The the denominational character of the unlvemy, 
•xeenttve bodTof the Court Is oaUed the OnincR. His Excellency said :—** There are some who 
Tlie Senate to the academic body of which shfidder at the very word denominational and 


General In Council has extensive power to act 
In cases of emergency, cfe,, the removal of any 
member of the teaching staff, the appointment 
of a certain examiner, and the raising of the 
scale of remuneration of the staff. The Unl- 
V4 rslty grow's out of the present Hindu Unlver- 
sity Soriety, wldcli is now dissolved and all 
its property, rights, powders and ])rlvjlege8 
are to vest in the Benares Hindu University. 

It will bo seen from the abov'e that the Act 
stipulates that the University shall commence 
with an endowment of fifty lakhs of rupees. 
Bums aggregating approximately Rs. 82 lakhs 
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SOUK? who diglikc new Uepartun's of any kind. 
Omttroveisy has rai^d around such points in 
£ng^d and educational problems have a way 
of stirring up mort* feeling tlwn almost any 
other social question. 1 do not think it is 
unnatural, for th»'lr Importance cannot be 
exaggerated. If you realise that the object 
of an educational sysU^m uiii^t be to dmw out 
from every inaji and woman tiie very best tlmt 
Is in them so tiuit their tab'nts may Ir‘ dovelojs'd 
to their fullest caimcitj not only for their ludi- 
Arlduul tultilmeiit ot theuiselvi^s but also for the b<’- 
jiefltofthi society of winch tht'y find theins^dves 
inembcrH,if you realise this is it not natural tiiat 
men should striv*' with might and main to attain 
and be content wltli only the vi^ry best and is it 
not natural that the strife sliould prodiiec a 
mighty close of opinion and omiviction ? The 
questions at issue cannot he 8ettl('d by theory 
and dls<‘nb*,iou. TCdiieation is not an exact 
science and never will be. We must also have 
experiment and I for one consider tliat I^ord 
Aipon was a sagacious man when lie depn‘catod 
that the educational system of tliis country 
should b^' cast in one common mould and advo- 
cated, as he was n('vertire<lof doing, that variety 
whicli alone he urged can secun' the free deve- 
lopment of every side and e V( ry asix et of ration- 
al eliaiaetei 

“I should like to rimlnd juu loo that this 
new deiMirture of a denominational university 
is not quite such a novel idea as some of you 
may tliink, lor the Education Commission ap- 
pointed by Lord JUikui, while n'cognising that 
the deelan-d iieutnUity of the State forbids its 
conned ing the Institutions dinctly inalutalned 
by it v^lth any one lorni of lalth, suggested the 
establishment of institutions ot widely different 
tyiK's in whlcli niiglit b<' inculeuted such forms 
of faith as various sections ot the community 
may accept as dchirabh* for the formation of 
eharactir and awakening of thouglit. Tlioy 
recognised the danger that a denominational 
cxjllegc runs some risk ot conttuing its benclltB 
to a particular section of the community and 
thus of deepening the lines of dlffcnnw already 
existing. 1 am not t<Triiled by the bogey of 
ltd I gious Intolerance. Hathcr do 1 think tliat a 
deep belief in and ivvcrence for one’s own reli- 
gion ought to foster a spirit of respect for the 
religious convictions of others and signs are not 
wanting that the day is dawning wlicn tolcranci* 
and mutual good-will shall take the place of 
fanaticism and hatred." 

First Meetintf of the Court.- In the ab- 
sence ot the Alanaraja beindia ot Gw’alior, the 
Maharaja ot Benares presided at the Urst mcct-i 
lug of the Court of th<j University in August, 
IttlO. The Vlce-Clianeellor (Dr. Sundar Lai) in 
his statement said that the total sum promised 
for the University, including tlic valuation of 
annuities granted by the rulers ot Indian states 
amounted to lla. 9ft, 52, 496. Of this sum, Inclu- 
ding t^ valuation of amiuities, Us. 59,74,337 
had been released. Excluding schools, offices 
or otti^ bodies, who bad paid in their collec- 


tive subscriptions under one single name, thJ« 
amount had been collected from 23,429 mb* 
crlbors, of whom 539 persons had codi paid a 
sum 01 Rs. 6(K) or more. The Government of 
India bad made a reouiTiug grant of one loirb a 
year, tiie cfai)itul value of wliich at ttic rate of 
31 per cent, came to 35 lakhs. 

fiegulations.— Si)caking of regulations, 
whicli are not apivnded to tlio Act, tho Vlcc- 
^umcullor said that tho CommltUe of tho Hindu 
University Society prepared a draft of regula- 
tions required and submitted it to the OOvern- 
ment of India for consideration. The Hindu 
Uuivcisity Society also ap})ointcd a sub-com- 
mittee to settle the regulations, which were not 
finally settled as they rc(iuire fmtlicr considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government of India 
and of the visitor of tho University. Section 18 
of tho Act iias provided that first regulations 
“.shall bo framea as dln'cted by the Governor- 
Gencral-ln-('oun*’Il,"and that, to be valid, they 
must receive hh previous approval. Accord- 
ingly, a committee, consisting of the Hon. Sir 
Sankamu Nair, Member for Education, and Mr. 
Sharp, tho Education Coininlssioncr, Sir Edward 
Maclagan, Secri'tary to Gov<Tument of India in 
tho Education Department, Mr. O’Donnell as a 
representativo of the Visitor, and Dr. Sundar 
JiOl eonsidored various points brought forward 
and the matter Is now rcwdviug tho oobsldora* 
tion of th'‘ Government of India. 

Finances.— In conclusion the Vicc-Clw*)- 
I ecllor sujd . - “Tho funds thut wo have oollocted 
liave enabled us to provide tile permanent mini- 
mum endowment of lllty lakhs which we are 
rciiuind by the* Act to provide for tho recurring 
cxpendltiire of th»' University. Wc have also 
money in liaud to pay tor land which Ip being 
ae(iuiicd for us. But the many oduoation^ 
and n'sidential buildings, whiih it is absolutely 
neei'hbary ror us to erect In tho immediate 
future, will cost at the lowest computation a sum 
of thirty lakhs, and we have only a fraction of 
this amount in our hand. liesldesthis sum we 
stand in need of a great deal more money in 
order to develop w'hnt is called the modern side 
of University educatltm, for, you know, our 
aim is to ('ombine old and new ideas of the Uni- 
versity, that is, to build up a University which 
will not merely iironiote literary and phlloao- 
pliical studies uut will also provide instructiODH 
and tralningin the more fruitful appllcatlmis of 
sciene<do industries, both agrlculturaland manu- 
facturing, and the liberal help, which tho pvlmt'fi 
and ixjoplo ot India have extended to the Uni- 
versity in the past, encourages the hope that We 
sliall R'ceivc tly necessary support in the future, 
u support which will nut iis in a position to 
build up, at no distant date, an institution whkh 
will be a source of stnuigth and pride to tho great 
and ancient commmiity with the name of vraicb 
it is associated." 

Hie Chancellor of the University Is H. H. tlie 
Maharaja of Mysore, and the Pro-CtoccUor It 
H. H. the Mohaiaia of Gwalior* 
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The Mahomedan University. 


Tbe movement in favour of transforming 
the Habomedui Anglo-Oriental College at 
Into a teaching and residential Unl- 
venlty vtM started as early as the end of last 
ceotwy. it was hoped that the foundation 
of inm an institution would awaken among 
Midiomodans tlic memory of their old seats 
of learning and prove an incentive to them in 
the future to regain the intellectual eminence 
from which tliey seem to liave fallen ut late 
years, ttomo time ago it was observed in a 
government report that the backwardness 
in educatlmi on the part of Mahoroedans was 
due partly to poverty, partly to liidiffercnee 
and partly to tlielr educational wants not 
being the same as those of tile nunainder of 
the population amongst whom they live. In 
thU year’s report, however, it Is stated that 
a remarkable awakening on the part of Maho- 
medans In this direction has been witnessed 
during the last decade, when the total number 
of pupils under instruction in all classes of 
Institutions rose by nearly CO per cent. On 
the other hand in the matter of hlglier educa- 
tl<m their numbers reimilu well below that 
proportion notwithstanding the large relative 
increase. It was the aim of Sir Syed ^ilimed 
l^n. K years ago to place tlie benefits 

of a liberal (sdneation within the reach ol th«* 
l^homedan community and in 1875 a school 
was opened whieli thn:e jears later was con- 
verted into the Aligarh College, lender the 
Inspiring lutlvunee of Mr. lieeK and of Mr. 
(now sir) Theodore Mfwlson gnuit btrides have 
boon nuule. The eoUegi- is now athllatc'd to 
tho Allaliabad University lor tlu* Tirst Arts 
andii.A.foi tiic u se. in nmtlu-maties, eliemistry 
and jrtiysles, tor the m. «c. in matheinatles 
and chemistry and n. He in matheimitics ; 
and for the M. a. In English, Arul)le, JN^rhian, 
Sanskrit, History, IMillosophy, J’oliticnl Keo- 
nuroy and Matliematles, 'i'lui students oi the 
ooUogo are also instructed in the theology 
and faith of Islam, 

State of the Project.— Tlis iiiidmess 
the Aga Klian, the fonuuost Indian Muiiomedan, 
had for sumo tlmo becu waiting until the time 
was ripe to make an apiieui for f«mds lor the 
University, wlileli lie Imo constantly held befon* 
his oo-ndlglonlbtK as the eduuitional goal to- 
vraurds which they should strive. Ho cosicehed 
that tho moment had arriv<*d in 1911, when 
Hll Majesty tho King Hmperor visited India 
to annouuct' In prsou his ('orunatlon to his 
Indian pi'ople. As tho ivsult of a spirited 
appeal, followed by a very activo iktsohuI 
canvas. His Highness W'as abk* to secure promises 
aggregating some thirty lakiis of rupees. A 
draft ocmstltution was drawn up and a conauit- 
Mlve committee was lormed. But the dralt 
constitution was not approved by the Seentary 
of State, and on the question of tho right of 
affiliating in particular Ihoro was a sharp differ- 
enoe of opiniou, Govonimcnt laid down, as in 
tlM case of the proposed Hindu University, 
that the new university should not have the 
power of aflttiiti&g Moslem Institutions In otl«» 
pacti Of Z&dla, wioafter tho project lap^, 


In 1915, when the Hindu University movement 
crystallised in the Hindu University Act fur- 
ther steps were taken to come to an agreement 
with the Government of India. Tho Govern- 
ment liowever laid down at once that the princi- 
ples governing the constitution ot the Hindu Uni- 
versity would be applied to all other institutions 
of a like character, and that they were not 
prepared to consider any proposals, or to 
receive any deputation, which did not accept 
this governing rule. On 0<*tobcr 16th, 1915, a 
meeting of the Moslem University Association 
was held at Aligarh, under tho presidency of 
the Raja of Mahmudabad, when it was pro- 
posed that the meietliig recommends to the 
Moslem University Foundation Committee 
I tho acceptaneo of the Moslem University on 
the lines of the Hindu University. The reso- 
lution was doelared to liave been carried, but 
this was subseiiucntly disputed and an official 
report of the proceedings was issued. It is 
evident that whatever transpired at the Aligarh 
meeting a largo number of Indian Moslems 
arc not pn ivared to accept a constitution for 
thoir University similar to tluit of the Hindu 
Uulvorslty, and that there is no prosi)ect of 
agroemont. Nor is there the blightest prospect 
of tho Government of India agreeing to any 
markedly dltfercuit eonstitution. The pros- 
pects oi th(i University mnU'rialisIng are tuere- 
loro exceedingly remote; it is a curious sequel 
that tiio Hindu University, whitli was a poor 
aecond In tho Ik ld, should have received Its 
Act and bo proceeding with tlie necessary 
buldlngs whilst the Moslem University, started 
long before, should be indelluitely held up. It 
lias been proposid that the interest on the 
lunds subscribed should bo devoted to other 
educational object, s, such as scholarships; 
but this Is op[K)sod by bonie oi the subscribers, 
who maintain Unit tiny siibseribed to a Uni- 
versity, and 11 Iho fundn are not to be devoted 
to this pui])o&e tliey should bo returned to tho 
donors. 


Alteration of Plans.— In April, 1916, a 
meeting of tbo Fo\mdation Committee moved tho 
following resolution, — “ Having regard to tho 
refusal of tho Goveminent to grant to the Maho- 
medans a nnlvorslty on any principles other than 
those granted to the Hindus, this meeting cf the 
Muslim Uni\crHlty Foundation Committee has 
no other alt(Tnuti\e at present but to accept tho 
prlueij>les ol the Hindu University Act, pro- 
vided, liowever, that in framing the regulatioug 
the Government will Iuivt due regard to the 
pc'culiur iK»ltion the Aligarh College occupies In 
the scheme of the Jilusllm University and that 
the .said n gulations framed according to tho Act 
! should bti placed before the members of the 
Constitution Committee for their approval but 
if not accepted by it by the majority of two 
thirds of the votes, the said regulations should be 
l^aced before tho Foundation Committee, and, 
! provided also that powers are given to the Mus- 
Um Unlvorstty of recognising sdiools ontaide 
i AUgsih similar to thoso exercised by the Gov- 
lenune&t UnlvonlUes/* 
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Patna University. 


^ At the meeting of the Imperial L^slatirc 
Connell on September 27, 1916, Sir Snnkaran 
Nalr Introduced a Bill to establish and Incor- 
porate a University at Patna. He said that 
as soon as the new province of Bihar and Orissa 
was constituted In 1912 it was recognised that 
in order to make it a self-contained Province 
it was necessary to furnish It With two insti- 
tutions In particular, « high court and a 
university The hi^ court was an accomplish! d 
fact and it remained for them to brin,g Into 
ovistence the desired university. A committee 
con.sl sting of 9’ Europeans and 8 Indians was 
for tills purpose appointed in May 1933, 
which began its operations in July of that 
year, and reported to the Government in March 
1914. That report was published and after 
considering the entieisms on the proposals 
the local Government submitted their sehtme 
on the 28th May 1915 to the Oo\erPTnent 
of India. All those proposals Were earefully 
considered by the Indian Government which 
submitted a scheme on Ortober 29 1915, to the 
Si'crctary of State who lias sanction! d it. ; 

Features of the Scheme - ’Ihc main j 
feature of the scheme is that tlicre should 
be a central residential and tcacliing Unl\erbity 
at Patna. But the collegt's admltt-<'d to the 
privileges of the new UniveiNlty will be of two 
classes: “Colleges of the Univensity,*’ mean- 
ing the Patna College, the Training (’oUrge for 
teachers at Patna and any other college which 
may be established hor!*attcr, and the buildings 
of wliieh may be situated within one mile from 
tho Senate House of the University ; and 
“external college^’’ meaning the colUges at 
present existing In or which may be hereafter 
establish! d in the towns of MuzafTarjiore, 
B^galpur, Cuttack and Hazarlbagh The 
Bihar National College at Bankipore, howe^c^, 
is to be an external college. 

Tho UnlvorsIt> is to be deinicd to have been 
incorporated for the purpose, among others, 
of Bup'rvlsing and controlling the adininis 
tratioii of the colleges of the Univ!*rsity In all 
matters of education and dlsclplln!, w'hile Its 
powers in respect of the cxtenial collegis are 
limited to inspection and supervision. Bii 
Sankaran Nair.in his speech, gave some further 
particulars regarding the different s proposed 
between colleges of the University and external 
colleges Tho latter, with the exa'ption of 
the Cuttack College and the Bihar National 
College, arc to teach only up to the B A. pass 
degree and tlie Intermediate Science examin- 
ation, all teaching for tho higher courses being 
concentrated in tlie former. The original 
scheme, as drafted by the Patna University 
Committee, was that there should be a central 
residential and teaching University at Patna. 
This, if it bad boon strictly adhered to, would 
have Involved tho extinction of the colleges 
which already exist in the mofussil towns 
of the Province. Even if additional colleges, 
as proposed by the Patna University Committee, 
haa been established in Patna, this would 
have been a serlons hardship to the atndenta 
at present attending the mofussil coOeget. 


As the additional colleges cannot be started 
owing to tho financial stringency created by tho 
w'ar for scveol years Jlhe Iden of concentrating 
higher eductfbton in Bihar in a single teadiing 
and residential University at Patna, wss ab- 
solutely impracticable. The original Ides 
had, therefore, to be modified and extended 
so as to Include among the functions of thi' 
new University, those of an afliiiatlng Unlver 
slty of the typo of the existing Indian Univer- 
sities in relation to the external colleges. 

Courses of Study.— 'Hie Vice-Chancellor 
will control all the ofilcers and servants of 
tho University and Patna Colleges, while he 
Is to be only the chief visiting and inapeeting 
oflieer of the University so far as external col- 
leges are concerned 1 he Syndicate will control 
the courses of study, tho examinations and all 
matt! is of education in the colleges of tho Uni- 
versity, but they are responsible only for the 
sup!‘ivl3ion and iubiieet 1011 of sveh nmttcrsin the 
! xtemal colk'ges. Ah to the courses of study It 
is Inteinleil that the Unhersity 1 k to undertake 
the whol(' of the st'leiic! teaching of the Univer- 
sity colKges at X*atna, law teaching, and the 
Honours BA, and the postgraduate work in 
arts subjects Provision is to in made for a 
syst!!!! oi iut!*r collegiate lectures In the B.A, 
imss, and so far as is possible in tho Junior 
classes at Patna. But the external colleges will 
teach in arts subji'cts only up to the pass B.A. 
and to lnt!‘rinedlat!‘ sclcnte in science subjects, 
As excepllons to the above the Cuttack College 
will proMde the teaching for the Honours 
B.A. and the pass B.Se., and the Bihar National 
College will provide teaching for the pass B.Sc. 

Senate and Syndicate.— Tho first Senate 
and tlu* Syndicate will be constituted by the Act 
its! It. The next and tho ensuing Senates will 
consist of not less tlian 40 and no more than 
60 persons. The Senate will include certain 
ex-offlcio fellow's, four fellows elected by the 
faculties, eight fellows elected by certain class! s 
of fellow'8 according to tho regulations framed 
for that purpose. The Senate is only to be a 
deliberative body. Its n solutions are not bind- 
ing on the Syndicate. I ho Senate differs in this 
respect from a Senate constituted under 
the Univcr8itl!8 Act of 1004, which has the 
power of making regulations providing for the 
courses of study to b!* followed and the ronditlor.H 
to be eorapllcd with by candidates for thi* 
university examinations and also for the con- 
ditions to be compiled w’ith by schools desiring 
recognition for the purpose of sending pUTlls 
for the Matriculation examlnoticn. 1h!' 
ensuii g syndicates will consist of 10 members, 
some of them ex-officio. The Clrancellor shall 
nominate four persons, and nine persons an* 
to be elected by the Senate. The Syndicate 
will have control of all matters concerning 
education under the Indian Universities Act 
now in force. The Executive Government 
of the University is vested in the Syndicate 
vdrlle under the Bill a full time Vice-ChanoeBor 
is to be the principal executive officer of the 
University. 
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Mysore University. 


]>uilQg the past frw years tlio ( 1 < sire for a 
separate university for Mysore 1ms boeii growing 
ip intensity and the Keprenf ntative Assembly 
nim on several occasions given expression to 
wishes of the people in this respect. In 
early part of 1910 the movement to start 
a local university, taking Into account the 
•pacial circumstances and wants of the Stat*', 
oame to a head and a draft scheme for Its es- 
tablishment was publislied on April 1 . Accord- 
ing to that draft the Mysore University will 
be a federation of two colleges under a common 
Government with head-qtiartors at Mysore, 
tb.e capital of the State. A gneclal ieature ot 
the university will bo tliat the study of the 
vetnaculars will be compulsory throughout 
the three years’ course. iTie university will, 
as far as possible, be an Independent Incorpor- 
ated body and the administration of its atmirs 
WiU bo loft In the hands of its council and senate. 

Conititution - -Tiie Mysore University 
Bill, Introduced at the meeting of the Legislatlvi 
Assembly In .Tune, provides that U Jl. the 
Blaharaja shiH bo the (’hancclloi, who may 
appol nt a Pro-Ohancellor 1 0 oxerci se the f unct i ons 
of the Chancellor as may bo dologattul to him. 
Ihe cxocutlvo government of the University 1 
Is vested In til" University Council, consisting 
Of the Vloc-Ohane(‘llor who shall bo appointed by 
the Chancellor, pTincli)al 8 of constiinent col- 
leges, deans of faculties of arts and science, 
and others appointed by the Clianeelloi . ’Ilie 
Ooimcii will consist of not less than nine and not 
more than tW(dve members, of whom not less 
than four shall in* university professors. Hk' 
Sonat 4 ) shall consist of not less than forty and 
not more than sixty b Hows .as may be flxid 
by the Chancellor, 'rhe University may eonb r 
^^groos of B A , B He , M.A , M He. B T (Baelie- 
or of Teaching), Doctor ol bifem1ui» , and 
Iloctor of Hoionce. 

Financei. — The total estimated expen - 
dituro from Htato funds for on odncatlon 

is lU. 22.25 lakhs of Which more tlmii 12 lakhs 
are dovotK*d to primary and secondary' education 
in addition to a sum ot about Bs. 5 lakhs 
from other soun’cs, and It Is llkdj that tluse 


aHotments will be fmther iiiriuisod in further 
years, 'rhe capital outlay on buildings will 
come to about Its. 13.7.5 lakhs The recurring 
expenditure of about Rs. 3.5 laklis may be 
taken to represent a capital outlay of Rs. 87.5 
lakhs. The total capitalised cost of tlu' uni- 
versity may thus be said to amount to nearly 
Rs. 100 lakhs. Considering that the university 
Is Intended for a population of six millions this 
piovision will be found to be ample for the 
next fl\e or ten yi'ars, compared with the scale 
proposed for the new universities in other parts 
of India 

The Do wan, Hlr M Vlswesaraya, speaking 
on tile Bill, reterred to the fact that the Govern- 
ment were at pr«‘sent providing thi uliole cost 
ofthe University Iroin public funds They had 
also established a number ottoreign scholarships, 
nearly all ot which wonlil be available in the 
future for the alumni of the ni'w university. 
But I n order t o promote tlie many-sided activ Itles 
of the new university , tiny wanted more funds 
particularly in the shiis* of endowments, and 
11 ' aske'd every lover of edneation and well- 
wish u oj the Htate to endow prize's, se-hedarshiTw, 
meeUIs, lectureship, etc He suggested the 
lorniation of Commlttesh, ehlelly eom|)ose(l 
of noii-olfleial gentlemen, to lolle'ct funds for 
the purpose 

Mr S U BmneT^l, H 'nl or Councillor, in for- 
mally I ntrodiieing the Bill re fe rr< el to the* special 
features of the scheme, nanulv, the 
compulsory study of th*' ve'rimeulars, the modi- 
IDatlon 01 the DnglDh course cm ntionnl lines, 
the Introduction of university leetiiies and the 
tutorial Hyste‘ni,unei tlie* rediie'tion of the col- 
legiate eouiseto tlirce >enrs and the Introduc- 
tlou ot an extra pre i),ii.itoi> tourKc nftcr the 
school final In the lilgli schools IV'Mdis these 
social .met eorpeuate life veils to be ciieourageel 
.md til' draft si'ln m<‘ Inteneled tlie Mysore 
degn'c to be a hallmark oi a high staiielard 
of ge'ner.il emit 1110 

'ITie tolloujng appointments liave been 
made — Cliance Uor, U It the Mahanaja of 
Mysore'. rro-(Tianet'llor, tlie Yiivaraja of 
M>sore Viee-niane'e lloi , Air 11 V Nanjun- 
dayya, <' l T . 


Burma University. 


During hU visit to Bancoon in Dcoerabor 
IOI 6 , H. K. the Vueroy said that proposalg 
tot a Burma University liad long been under 
consideration and he hoped tltat a final settle- 
ment would soon be^ reacluHl enabling the 
Piovinoe to tuallsi' its clicrishcMl aspiration. 
OorrotlMUtilenoe rolatins to the scheme and 
dmft Ira for university was pub- 


lUhedin Awrll, 1910, together with an explana- 
tory note hy Mr. J G. t'oveniton. Director 
of Public Instruct ton. Mr Covemton says 
tliot the draft bill of 191.T-14 has boon entirely 
leoast on the lines of the Hindu University BiU. 
While the complicated ccmstltutlonal m^inery 
Of the Hindu university has not been adopM 
the principles of arrangement govemlng its 
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Bttl hftve been fottowod. Tiros tbe Bill itself, 
oontMns defloitions and a statement of the 
.various authorities and Officers of tbe Univex* 
sity and of their functions, general provlgions, 
regarding incorporation, tenure of property, 
administration of funds, admission of institu- 
tions, award of degrees and diplomas and clauses 
conferring emergency powers on Government 
and enabling the authorities stated to frame, 
amend or rripeal statuf's or regulations. 

Modified plans. — A letter, dated the 
2nd March from the Hon. Mr. T, M. Webb, 
I.C.?., Si'cretary to the Government of Burma 
to the President of the Eduratlonai Syndicate, 
Burma stat<'8; If it l« considered essential 
that a university should be started on the scale 
originally contemplat<'d it will be nea'ssary I 
to postpone Its constitution until the requisite 
funds are available, but it is flnancinlly possible 
to commenee a university at an early date on a 
modlfled scale, utilising tlie colleges which iiave 
already attained university standing and, 
With the addition of a central executive staff to 
proceed to create a snmil university on the 
fines suitable to tin* imiuedlafc requirements 
of the provinee, T'he Lieutenant Governor 
considers that a university on the modified 
scale suggested is not at all worthy of the pro- 
vince of Burma. It Is, howe%er, the only 
alternative to a postponement of the scheme 




tor A period which caunotat pceaeut beestliMted* 
Praetical Studies.’— On this prooCiosl 
ground His Honour is prepared to accept It if 
the Educational Syndicate approve of it as • 
temporary measure. It should bo recognised 
that there is an unique opportunity in Burma 
of starting a university on new lines free from 
many of the traditions which have hampered 
university development in other Indian pro- 
vinces. Hit; Honour Is disposed to think, on 
general grounds and wdth some reference to 
the needs of the province, that the Bangoon 
University may usefully be of more magical 
type than any yet attempted In India with 
the control and direction of full University 
course in arts and science, pure and apj^led, 
technology', medicine engineering, agriculture, 
I law, forestry, veterinary science and training, 
commerce and arts and architecture. It may 
perliaps combine with University instruction 
praetical studies at the Chief Court, the Pasteur 
Inst<tut.e and the hospitals and also at the 
MuB<‘um which the local Government Is com* 
initted to build as soon as funds are available. 
It is possil>le in Burma to a greater extent 
than in any of the oMftr and moro advanced 
provlnres in India to concentrate the IntcUectusl 
energies of the provinee In one immediate 
neighbourhood and to develop u realty many* 
sided university 


Dacca University. 


With the modifleatioii of the Partition oi Ben- 
gal announecd by His Majesty the King EniiKTor, 
at the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in December 
1911, Dacca c<‘Ji8rd to be the capital of the sepa- 
rate provinee of Last B< nga]. Kevertheless, it 
was decided that the Inten-sts of higher educa- 
tion in that iMvrf ot tin* new Bengal Prt'sideney 
demanded the creation oi a separate University, 
His Majesty, In replying to the addn's*^ of the 
Calcutta Univeislty on the <’dh .lanuary 1912 
had declaii'd tliat It uas his wish flint there 
mi gilt spread ovi rtlu- Isiid a net work oi schools 
and colh ges, from which uottld go fortli loyal 
and manly and useful eiti/en^, ilde to hold their 
own in industries and ugiieuiture und all the 
Vocations ill life. Ihe proposal of a new Univer- 
sity at Daeea was one of the first fruits of this 
Imperial declaration. The Goveniinent of 
India convev'ed their decision to establi^-h a 
University at Dats a in their letter to the Gov- 
ernment of Btmgal, dated the 4th April 1919, 
and the latter Government, by their Kesoiutlou, 
dated a month later, appointed a Commitlee to 
frame a scheme for the new University. The 
Conunittro was instrurted therein that the pro- 
posed University should be of the teaching and 
rBSidcutial and not of the federal type, and that 
it shonki be a self -contained orgasm uncon- 
nected with any coDt'ges outside thcllmits of the 
city of lMe<% 


The Committee consisted of Sir. tt. KatUafi* 
as Chairman, Mr. Kucliler, Director of Public 
Instnictlon. Bengal, Dr. Hash Behari Ghosc, 
Kttwab Sayid Kawab All Chandhuri, Nawab 
Slraj-iiMslam, Babu Ananda Chandra Boy, 
Mr. Mahomed All, Principal H. B. James, 
Principal W. A. J. Archbold, MahamahopadU** 
yaya Satis Hiandra Aeharji,Babu LalltMohun 
Cluitterlji, Professor C. W. Peake, Shams-iil- 
Uluma Abu Nasr Mulminnuid WaheetLand Mr. 
D. S Fraser, as Hecatary. 'I'lie Commlth'o 
made f Indr re|)Oit at tin' end ol tl»e year. They 
suhniltted a cJimpleU’ seheme with a financial 
i'stimate siillieiently dehilled to enable the pro- 
posals to Ik; laid before the Seeatary of StkU*. 
Th(*y proposed that the Duceu University should 
include the following departments: — Arts, 
Science, Islamic Studies, Law, Engineering, 
Medicine and Teaching. The department of 
Islamic Studies was intended to be a distinctive 
teature of the new Univeirsty, which, it was 
believed, would be greatly f^preclated by the 
Mahomodan community of Bengal. The Uni- 
versity, It was proposed, should consist of six 
Arts Colleges, namely, the existing Dacfa and 
Jagannath Colleges and In addition, a New 
Arts College, A Blahomedan Collego, a Women's 
College, and a College lor tbe well-to-do 
Classes ; an En^ncering (JoWego ; a Tcadicm' 
college; a Law Bepartisent ; a Dcpartiuent o| 
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Melfcal Studies ; and Post^gradnate cc nrsf^e in 
Arts *f*if Sdenoe. AU Bfahompdan students in 
residanoe would, it was proposed, Join the Maho* 
medao Ck>Ilege. but it would be open to a 35ahO' 
medan stud^t who lived with nls parents or 
guaidlans to enter any college on the same terms 
at ot^er non-resident students. The Inrhislon 
of a Wonioii'a College in the scheme was Justi- 
fied on the ground that female r duration in 
Bengal was developing in so promlsinga manner 
that women students might fairly claim to 
ahare in the benefits of the new residential Unl- 
ueratty. Before leaving the subject of Arts 
OoSeges, reference should be made to the spi'cial 
J^vlsion which was made in the scheme tor 
nuraleal Education and training. Every 
student was to receive individual care and phy- 
sical training appropriate to his needs and c ons- 
titutf on, and at the same time, every encourage- 
ment was to be given to outdoor games and 
sport*, and to the healthy rivalry of Inter- 
ooUeglato and University competitions. The 
social life of the proposed Unlv< rslty was also 
^vided for. The C-ollege for the well-to- 
do classes was intended to attract young men of 
the land owning and wealthy classes whom the 
ordinary colleges, jt was thought, vvould not 
attract. A word of explanation is nctessary as 
regards the medieal and law departments pro 
Posed for the University. The /dea uiid<ilylnc 
them was that the local umlltlons w< re not 
sulticiently deveIo|K‘d for the Iniraodiate esta- 
blishment of a Medical College and a Law (’ol- 
lego. and that, for some years to come the Uni* 
verslty should content Itself with pre|«iring 
students for the Medical and Law Degree exami- 
nations of the Calcutta University The total 
cost of the full scheme was estimate d at 1 iKhs 

of nipocs, but duluetlng certain sums whhU 
were a\aUublc troiu other sources the net cost 


was put down at nearly 40 lakhs, exclusive of 
recurring charges. These were expected to 
Involve a net total of about 6^ lakhs annually. 

Before the scheme thus elaborated by Mr. 
Nathan’s CJommittee could be taken in hand, 
the war broke out. The possibility of giving 
effect to the lull scheme had to be abandoned 
but in rcT»!y to a question from the Hon. Mr. 
Ambika C’haran Monnndar, the Government of 
Bengal stated at a recent meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative Council that a modified scheme 
costing H8 lakhs, capital and recurring charges 
included, as against 59 lakhs of the original 
scheme, would be taken in hand. The modified 
scheme will merely be the preliminary to carry- 
ing out the 1 irger «chcmc. The following institu- 
tions v ill torm the nucleus of the University; 
The Dacca College, the .lagannath College, the 
MahomedMis College, the "NV omen’s College, the 
Te'jcl ers’ Colh go,lhe Law Department, Depart- 
ment of Medical studies and Department of 
Tslamic studies Other institutions sm h a.^ a new 
college, an Englneerrng Col'egc and a Department 
of Sanskrltic studies which arc includedin the 
compete schenu' have luid to be oinitL’d owmg 
to the financial position. The constniction otthe 
building lor the Mahomtdan College wili bo 
postponed until funds arc available for the in- 
auguration of the larger sdnine and it vlU be 
accommodati d ^or the present In the old yeere- 
tarlat Building /oologlciil, physiological and 
anatomical luboratorus hav( also betnomittfd 
(ortho present b\it It Is hojxd to find temporary 
accommodation for tin m pending the construc- 
tion of sepamte buildings. Thi legislation for 
the Dacca University will be lntrodU(s*d In the 
linixTlal Council ’) he Government of Bengal 
have rtielvid no oJficial inforinatiou as to the 
date whin It vnIU be intioduted. 


OTHER UNIVERSITY SCHEMES. 

The proposed University for the Central Provinces is dealt with In the article on 
those Provinces (see p. 0o*09). 'Jlic scUt me Is .stl'l under the consldiration of the Local 
Ooverumeut. 
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Throui^wut the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government org^sation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
entitles — tahsiis, suWivisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very otten) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting. . . .The inhabitants of 
such a village pivss their life in the midst of tliese 
simple surroundings, welded togttlier in a little 
community wdth its own organisation and gov<TH- 
luent, which differ in charaeter in the various 
typos of villages, Its body ot detailed cuslomary 
rules and itslittle staff of fiinotlonaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, howe\er, tliat 
in certain iwrtlons of India, the greatei 

part of Assam, in Kastt'rn Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the; Madras Brcsidency, the village 
as herv described dO('s not exist, the people living 
In small collections of hoiist's or in separate 
homesteads”.— (Gazetteer of Jmlia.) 

The villages above described full under two 
main classes, viz , — 

Types of Villages.—” (l) The ‘ severalty ’ or 
ralyatwari village, which is the prevalent fonn 
outside Northern India. Hi re the revenue is 
assessed on individual culti\ators. 'Jht'ro Is 
no joint resiwnsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cult ivated lands may 
be set apart for a common puriH)se, such as graz- 
ing, and waste laud may bo brou^it under the 
l)lough only with tlie iK'rmission of the ih'venuc 
authorities, and on payment ot assessment The 
vlllag(i government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
m palel or reddx^ wlio Is resptnisiblc for law and 
order, ami tor the collection of the Goveninunt 
revenue. He represents th- primitive headship 
of the tube or clan by which the village was 
originally settled. 

“(2) Th'’ joint or landlord villagi*, the typo 
prevalent In tlie United rrovinces, tho Punjab 
and the. Frontier l^ovince. Here the revenue 
was formiTly assessed on the village us a whole, 
its inculenee bdng distributed by the body of 
superior proprittors, and a certain amount ot 
collective responsibility still, as a nile, remains 
Tho village site Is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans,! 
tradiTs and others. The wast.e land is allotted 
to tho village, and, If waub'd for cultivation, is 
I>artitioncd among the shareholders. Tlie village 
government was originally by the punchayrt or 
gioup of heads of sup'Tior lamllns. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
tho organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with tho local authorities ; but the arti- 
ficial character of thisappolntm» nt, as compared 
with that which obtains in a ralyatwari village, 
is evidenced by tho title of Its holder, which is 
generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
fromt^ English word ‘nurabiT.' It is this type 
of village to which tho well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-pro pletors are In 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
vlHago population as tenants of labourers under 
them.” 


I Village Antonomy.—Tho Indian viUagea 
formerly possessed a large degree of local aU* 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
I local n'presentatlves did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded tho village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
tho Government revenues, and tho maintenance 
of local ord^_'. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation oi tlieindividualraiyaficari system, 
which is extending even in the north of India. 
Nevertheb'ss, tho village remains the first unit 
of administration ; tho principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village fueling and interests. 

Punchayets — For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council- tribunal, on Punchayet and tho 
TVcentralisation Comnilgsion of 19U8 made tho 
loUowing special recoiamendations : — 

“While, therefore, wo desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from Insur- 
mountable, we rpcognlse that such a system 
can only bo gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that It Is Impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of proct'ilure. We think 
tliat a commencement should bo made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayats in those 
villages in which circumstances arc most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural Intelll- 
gonce, and freedom from internal feuds. Iheso 
powers ml gilt be incronfecd gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, It will beoomo 
easier to apply the sysUmi In other villages. 
Such a ]K)Ucy, whieli must be tlie work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of dll!en*nt villages; 
and there is a eonsiderable consensus of opinion 
that this lU'W departure should bo made under 
the 8|K*cial guidance of sympathetic ofllcers.” 

This Is, howi'ver, still mainly a question of 
future posslbilltiis, and for present purposes it 
Is unnecessary to refer at greate‘r length to tho 
subject of village belt-govenimcnt. An Act was 
IMissed in 1912 to provide for the establishment 
ot pxinchayets in the l^unjab ; but it was contem- 
plated tliat tho areas for wlileh these bodies would 
be established would be larger than villages, 
and their functions are limited to the disposal 
of petty civil suits. In tho Pmijab, it may be 
mentioned, village self-government survives to 
a considerable extent, on a basis of custom, 
and the desirability 01 bringing it under statu- 
tory regulation hog been questioned. 

Municipalities.— The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Royal Charters and la^r under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practical]^ uo att^pt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed In Oiat year for Bengal, udiich was pmo* 
tically Inoperative, was folknred in 1850 m an 
Act apx^ing to the whole of India. Under 
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Mlif Act tod labMaueoi ProvincUl AoU a 
latga hhbAmt of nnmfdpaUfcles was formed in 
•n jKovlIiOM. the Acte provided for the 
i a po totoic ttt of oommiseloners to menaae miml- 
efj^ aflAlfft and authorised the levy of various 
taxiey but in most Provinces the commissioners 
irOM an nominated, and from the noint of view 
tfi Mll<40venuneDt, these Acte dia not proceed 
mTi It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
fpeeii was made. Lord Mayo*s Govemmeut, 
Ul thdr Besolutlon of that year introducing 
Ohe iimtem of provincial finance, referred to the 
neoeartty of ti^ng further steps to bring local 
urtaEast and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment ed funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
meUoal charity, and local public works. New 
fil^oipa] Acts were passed for the various 
Provinoet between 1871 and 3874, which, among 
Other things, extended the elective prlnclph, 
Init only in the Central Provinces was popular 
reprsientation generally and successfully in- 
trodnccd. In 1881-2 Lord Eipon's Government 
ISKied orders which had the effect of greatly 
eacUndlng the principle of local self-government 
Acis were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
dpal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private oltlson as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase muniei])al resources 
and financial responsibility, some Items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment imdor local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
riples rims laid down have coutlnut'd to govern 
the administration of municlpuHtles down to 
the praeont day. In several Provluc es tliere are, 
bmiuOf muniolpalltlcs, “notified areas/’ i.«., 
small towns which ore not fit for full municipal 
institutiona, but to which parts of the Municipal 
Aohl are applied, their affairs being admini- 
stered by nominated committees. These are 
t6 be r^ardod as embryo muniolpalltlcs. 

Local Boards. — The establishment of boards 
for oeallng with local affairs in rural areas is a 
reiativdy recent development. No such boards 
existed in 1868, though some soral-voluntary 
funds for local Improvements had been raised 
In Ifadraa and Bombay, while In Bengal and the 
ITnited Provinces consultative committees assist- 
ed 1^0 district officers In the manugomont of 
funds dovotfMi tu local st'houls, roads and dls- 

K lcs. 'J’hc system of raising cesses on land 
rposca of this description was IntroduciHl 
by legislation in Madras and Bombay bctwocii 
18fi5 and 186d ; In the case of Bombay, nominat- 
ed oommlttces v cro to administer the proceeds 
of the ceu. The year 1871 saw a wide develop- 
mmit of legislation for local administrative 
purpoeot, partly dtie to growing needs, and 
partly the result of tlie finanolal dcoentralisa- 
tloo aoheme of I^rd Mayo's Government, 
vadmu Aoti being passed In different I*rovlnoca 
Itroridlag for the 10 %^ of rat«*s and the rxinstltn- 
tion of local bodies, in some cases N\ith an elect- 
ed element, to administer tlm funds The whole 
system was reorganised in accordance with the 
poU^ of iMeff Blj^*s Qovommont, Under 
tlio Mora of 1881*8 the existing local oominlt- 
tucs wore to b« roplaood by a system of boards 


extending all over the country. The loweet 
administrative unit was to be small enoufid^ to 
secure local knowledge and interest on the part of 
each member of the board, and the various 
minor boards of the district were to be under 
the control of a general district board, and to 
send delegates to a district council for the settle- 
ment of measures common to all. The non- 
official element was to preponderate, and the 
elective principle was to be recognised, as in 
the case of municipalities, while the resources 
and financial responsibilities of the boards were 
to be increased by transferring items of provin- 
cial revenue and expenditure. It was, however, 
recognised that conditlona were not suffici^tly 
advanced or uniform to permit of one general 
system being impoeed In all provinces, and a 
large discretion was left to Lo(^ Governments. 
The systems introduced in different parts of 
India by the Acts of 1883-5 (most of which are 
still in force) consequently varied greatly, 

Mof ussil Muiilcipalities.-The total number 
of municipalities has altered little for many 
years past. New municipalities have been 
formed from time to time, hut there have also 
been removals from the list. There was, indeed, 
a rather marked decrease according to the last 
decennial review (1902-12) and the number in 
1911-12 was actually less than it was thirty 
years earlier. This result was brought about 
by the reduction to “notified areas" of a con- 
siderable number of the smaller municipalities 
In the Punjab and United Provinces. The figures 
showing the constitution of the municipalities 
call for little comment. Taking them as a whole, 
the proportion of elected members was in 1911-12 
rather more than a half, whereas In 1901-02 
it was slightly less. The proportions of non- 
offlclals and Indians, already lAsrh In 1001, also 
increased during the decade. PIlectM members 
are In the majority in the cities of Bombay, 
Madras and Eungoon and in Bengal (excluding 
Calcutta), Bihar and Orissa, the United Pro- 
vinces, and the Central Provinces ; In the North- 
West Frontier Province and Baludilstan, on 
the other hand, tliere are no elected members, 
and In Burmi^ they form a small minority. Non- 
offlclals outniunber officials everywhere, and 
Indians outnumber Europeans to an even greater 
degree, except in Eangoon. Taking the raunl- 
cipulltles Individually, some of the commissloneTs 
are el* cted In the great majority of cases. Eo- 
presentatlon In the larger municipalities is in 
general by wards or classes of tlie oommuulfy, 
or both. Voters must be residents not below 
a specified age, and property or status qualiflca- 
llon'< ore generally laid uowu. The Chairman or 
President of the Municipal Corporation is some- 
times nominated under the ordm of tlie Local 
Qovorament, but more often chosen by the com- 
missioners from among themselves. The only 
pro\1nce8 in which there has been in the past a 
largo proportion of elected non -official chrirmeu 
are Madras, the Central Provinces, and the 
two Bengals; but Bombay has now to be 
added to the list. In view of tlie dianges made 
in that province in the closing years of the decade. 
Various provisions exist as to the exercise of 
oontrol by Government, particularly as regards 
finance and appolntmenta. No loans can be 
raised without Government sanction, and gener- 
ally speaking munlcijial budgets, and alteratifNis 
in taxatlou, rctiuiro the sanction of Uic Losai 
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Goreoimeni, or ot a Commlsstoner. Proposals 
tor KiTing mtuddpal committees a Imm degree 
of indep^enee were put forward by the Decen- 
tralisatton Commission, and some action on 
these lines has been taken. Government may 
provide for tlic perfcwmance of any duty whicli 
the comraissionerB neglect, and may suspend 
them in case of incompetence, default, or aousc 
of pow^. 

Manicipal Revenues.— In the provinces 
in which octroi is levied generally, it is the most 
important source of income. The octroi 
duties have admitted disadvantages, but they 
are familiar through long usage to the inhabi- 
tants of the North and West of India. The 
possibility of abolishing them was under consi- 
deration during the last decade, and it was de- 
cided in the United Provinces to take this step 
In many municipalities, but the altemattvo of 
direct taxation is not a popular one Precautions 
are taken to limit the tax to articles actually 
consumed in a town, and to prevent it from 
becoming a transit duty. The list of dutiable 
articles contains In each case only staple articles 
of local con'^umptlon and goods in transit are 
allowed to pass in bond or receive a refund of 
tlie duties on leaving the town. Articles of food 
are the most important class of goods subject 
to octroi taxation. 

Incidence of Taxation— A tax on houses 
and lands Is levied to some extent in 
all provinces, and is the main source of 
mnniapai revenue where there is no octroi 
Taxes on professions and trades, and on animals 
and vehicles, are generally levied, as also is a 
water-rate In tlie large towns that have been 


fumidied with water works. Toils on roads 
and ferries and lighting and oonservanoy rates 
contribute to the receipts in most provincea. 
The average incidenoo of municipal taxation 
pel head of mnnlcipol population in 1911-lS,, 
lor British India, us a wliolo, was Es. 2*05. 
Leaving out of account the Presidency towns, 
where tlie figures ore higher, the provindai 
averages ranged from Es. 3*08 in the North* 
West Frontier Province and Es. 2*38 In tiie 
Punjab, to Rs. 1 *35 in Madras and Es. 1 *02 in 
Coorg. Other ftmirces of revenue are munidpal 
lands and buildings, conservancy receipts (other 
than the rates), educational and memcal fees, 
receipts from markets and slaughter-houses 
(a very important item in Burma), and interest 
on investments. 

Munictoal Functions — ^Municipal functions 
I are classiifed under the heads of public safety, 

I health, convenience and instruction. Within 
these heads the duties are many and varied. 
Expenditure, apart from that on general ad- 
ministration and collection, whicli amounts to 
something less than 10 per cent, of the total. 

Is slmilariy classified. The principal normal 
functions of municipalities now are the con- 
struction, upkeep, and lighting of streets and 
roads, and the provision and malntenanoe of 
public and municipal buildings; the preserva- 
tion of the public health, principally with refw- 
ence to the provision of medical relief, vaodn* 
ation, sanitation, drainage and water-supply, 
and measures against epidemles ; and education, 
particularly primary education. Money i» 
raised by loan for water-supply and dramogo 
schemes, the cost of which Is too large to im 
defrayed from ordinary revenues. 


THE PRESIDENCY TOWNS. 


The corporations of the Piesldeney towns 
occupy a special position, and are constituted 
under special Acts. 

Calcutta. — The municipal administration 
of Calcutta is regulated by the Calcutta Muni- 
eipal Act of 1899, which replaced an Act of 1888, 
the working of which had not been altogether 
satisfactory. I he Corporation, as remodelled 
by the Act of 1899, consists of a Chairman, 
appointed by the local Government, and fifty 
commissioners, half of whom are elected at 
triennial ward elections, while the remainder 
are appoint! d, four each by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and the Calcutta Trades Associ- 
ation, two by the Port Commissioners, and 
fifteen by the local Government. The Act also 
constitutes a smaller body, the General Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Chairman with twelve 
of the commissioners, four elected by the ward 
commissioners, four elected by the other commis- 
sioners and four appointed by the local Govern- 
ment. There arc various special committees 
and sub-committees. 


The entire executive power Is vested In the 
Chairman, to be exerdsed subject to the approv- 
al or sanction of the Corporation or General 
Committee, whenever this Is expressly directed 
In the Act. To the Ckvporation are reserved 
the rll^t of fixing the rates of taxation and such 
senetol ftmetions os con be effidentiy nerformed 
by a large body, while the General Committee 
stands between the deliberative and exeditlve 


I authorities, and denis with those matters that 
I are ill-adapted for discussion hy the whole Cor- 
poration but too Important to be left to the 
disposal of the Chairman alone. Power la re- 
served to the local Government to require the 
municipal authorities to take action In certain 
circumstanees, and their sanction is required 
to large projects. 

Bombay — The municipal corporation Of 
Bombay, which formed the model for the new 
Calcutta constitution, dates in its main features 
from 1872 and continues to be regulated by the 
Act of 1888 as amended. Some important 
changes weie made by the City of Bombay 
Police Cliarges Act of 1907, which relieved the 
corporation of the police charges of the city, and 
made over to them In exchange further responsi- 
bility for primary education, medical rellof 
and vaccination. 

The Corporation consists of 72 councillors, 
of whom 36 are elected by wards, 10 by the 
justices of the peace, 2 by the Fellows of the 
University, and 2 by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, the remaining 16 be&g appointed 
by Government. The general munlclpai go- 
vernment Is vested In the Ck>rporatlon, while 
the ordinary businem is transacted by a Strid- 
ing Committee of 12 councillors, 8 appotnted 
by the Corporation and 4 by Government. The 
president of the corporation is elected by the 
counclBon but Js not, like the chairman of ttie 
Calcutta Corporation, an exeentire officer. The 
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chief fWiitivc MliiQrity U vested in n separate 
tf Aeer,'«ipoliiied by Government, nsoally from 
the tkaa of the Indian Civil Service, stvled 
the Kanldpal Commissioner, who can, however, 
be removei by a vote of 46 councillors. 

llafhnit* — new Municipal Act for the City 
of Madraa was passed in 1904. By this Act 
the number of the municipal commissioners, 
to whom as a body the name Corporation was 
jam applied, was increased from 32 to 36, besides 
the ^^esident, and provision was made for the 
smpolBtment of three oorandssioners cadi by 
me Madras Chamber of Commerce and the 
Mhdras Trades Association, and of two by such 
ocher aasodatlons, corporate bodies, or classes of 
persons, as the Local (iovomment might direct, 
while the number to be elected as divisional 
deotions was fixed at 20. Under the Act pre- 
viously in force the total number of elected 
oommusiODon was not more than 24. The 


DISTRICT AND 

The duties and functions assipmed to the 
municipalities in urban areas arc in rural areas 
entrusted to District and Local Boards. The 
systems of rural local Rovernment in the various 
provinces differ widely. The Madras organi- 
sation, which provides for three grades of local 
boards, most nearly resembles the pattern set in 
the origlna] orders. Througliout tlie greater part 
of that province important villages and groups 
of vUiages are organised as Unions", eaeh 
oontrolled by a pancihayat. These bodies 
receive the proceeds of a light tax on houses, and 
spend them mainly on sanitation, l^ext come 
the Taluk Boards, which form tiie agency for 
local works In the administrative sections Into 
Which the districts are dlvidt'd. Finally, 
there is the District Board, with general control 
over the local administration of the district. 
In Bombay there ore only two classes of boards, 
for districts and talttkab respectively. In 
Bengj^, the Punjab, and the North-West Fron- 
tier wovlnce the law requires a District Board 
to be established in c4sioh district, but leaves 
the establishment of subordinate local boards 
to the discretion of the Loca.1 Government. The 
Bengal Act authorises the establishment of 
village Unions also, but this provision lias not 
been very largely used. The United Provinces 
Aot formerly In force directed tlio establisiiment 
of district and sub-district boards, but the latter 
were abolistiod. as mentioned below, in 1906. 
The system in tlie Central Provinces bears some 
resemnlaneo to liiat which prevails in Madras, 
the villages btlng aggregated Into "circles", 
imd the circles into " groups ", each of whicli 
has a liOcal Board, while for each district there 
Is a District Council having authority o\cr 
the Local Boards. In Assam district boards 
have not been introduced, and Independent 
boards are cstabiishi'd in each sub-uivlsion. 
Kelther district nor sub-district boards exist 
in Burma, or In Baluchistan. District boards 
were started In Lower Burma in uocordanco 
with Lord Eipou’s Local Self-Government 
Beaolatloii of 1682, but the membeoa tON^ no 
active interest in them, and they died out after 
a few years. The district funds are now ad* 
miniated by Deputy Commissioners of 
district#. 


remaining commissioners were appointed^ as 
they are under the new Aot, by JmX Go* 
vemment, who also appoint the President, 
The Act of 1904 also introduced various other 
changes in the law which need not be specially 
notic^ : it was modelled to a large extent on 
the Calcutta Act of 1899. Executive authority 
Is vested in the President, who is removable 
under the existing law, by a vote of 28 com- 
missioners. A Standing Committee, consist- 
ing of the president and eight other commis- 
sioners, is mainly concerned with financial 
and building question. The President, like 
the chief executive officers In Calcutta and 
Bombay, is usually a member of the Indian 
Civil Sei^ce. The number of persons enrolled 
as voters In 1911-12 was 9,8^ rather more 
than 6 per cent, of the total adult male popu- 
lation. The control of the Local Government 
over the municipality has hitherto been more 
stringent than in the other Presidency towns. 


LOCAL BOARDS. 

Elective Principle — Tlie degree to which 
the ilcetive prinLlple has been introduced varies 
greatly In different parts of India; but there 
is a considerable proportion of elected mera^rs 
everywdier(, except in the North-West Fron- 
tlc r Province, where the system of election was 
abolished in 1903. On the wliole, however, 
the principle of representation is much less 
developed in rural than in municipal areas. 

I In Madras tlio elective system, previously applied 
I to the district boards only, was extended to 
tlie Taluk Boards In 1909. In the United Pro- 
' Vinces and the Central Provinces there is a 
substantial majority of elected members. 

Chairmen.~-The various Acts usually leave 
It to the j.ocal Government to decide whether 
the Chairman of the district board shall be elec- 
ted or nominated. In most provinces the 
Collector has, as a general rule, been appointed, 
though In the Central Provinces the president 
is elected, and is usually a non-offlclal. In the 
United Provinces election, subject to the veto 
of the Local Government, was prescribed by the 
Act of 1900, but In practice the Collector Is 
chosen. As regards the subordinate boards, 
the law and practice vary. Generally speaking, 
the Bub-dlstrict boards are on the footing of 
subordinate committees or agencies of the dis- 
trict boards, with very limited powers atid 
resources ; but in Madras they exercise inde- 
pendent authority, subject to the general control 
of the district boards, in regard to the less 
important roads, primary esducatlon, medical 
work, and sanitation. 

Provision is made, on much the same lines 
as In the case of municipalities, for the exercise 
of control in certain directions by Government 
or Its offleers 

Sub-District Boards.— The Decentralisation 
Coramliwlon, having in view the admitted 
failure of sub-district boards as a whole, under 
existing arrangements, except In Madras and 
Assam, put forward proposals for making them 
the principal agencies of rural board admin- 
istration by giving them independent resour- 
ces. separate spheres of duty, and large respon- 
stmliUes. Proposals for giving the dlst^ 
boards a larger measure of Independenoe were 
also p«t forward, ^ ^ 
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Bev^nneand Expenditure.— Tho sources 
of income open to rural boards are much nar- 
rower and less elastic than those of tbe muni- 
cipeiities. The greater part of their revenue 
Is derived from a cess which they are empowered 
to levy on the land, and which usually does 
not exceed one anna in the rupee on the annual 
rent value (or, in ryatwari provinces, the 
Government assessment). Q'he cess is ordina* 
rily collected by Government agency along 
with the land revenue, and varies In amount 
with the latter. Since 1905 the income derived 
from the land cess has been supplemented by a 
ecial Government contribution calculated at 
e rate of 25 per cent, of that income. Sub- 


stantial amounts, apart from this speoial oon* 
tribution, are granted to the dlstnct bodrdi 
by the Local Governments for various purposed. 
Apart from receipts in connection wth their 
educational and medical institutions, and 
markets, the only other important sources of 
independent revenue are pounds and ferries, 
and, in Madras, road tolls. Except in Madras, 
the sub-district boards have generally no in* 
dependent sources of income, and merely receive 
I such moneys ss the District Boards may allot to 
them. In Madras the Taluk Boards receive 
half the land cess levied in their areas, as well 
I as certain miscellaneous revenues. 


District and Local Boards.— The following table shows the general constitution of the 
boards in each province, th(' flgiires in italics relating to local boards, tlie others to district 
boards. The figures are lor 191405 ; — 
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POLICY OF GOVERNMENT DEFINED. 


The Government of India issued on April 
28th, 1915, a long resolution dealing with the 
growth and future of local self-government 
in India. From what lias gone b< tore It will 
have been seen that tlie Dec-entralisation Com- 
mission made many and detailed recommenda- 
tions on this question, and the intention of the 
resojution wa-, to Bummarise policy on th»se 
points, as well as to coinplet<‘ the (hain of pro- 
nouncements of policy wliieh commenced with 
the edueatloii resolution and vva-- foilow'ed by 
the sanitary resolution. Owing iiowever to the 
Wide diversity of conditions in India, and the 
extent to which local self-govn mrai nt must 
be a provincial question, it was not apparently 
possible to lay down broad and simple lines, 
especially as hi the main the development of 
looid self-government U a question of the pro- 
vision of funds, and no one hag suggested 
whence they small oome, except in the way of 
from the Imperial Extmequer, which is 
already overburdened. The Beeolutlon was 


therefore received with mixed feelings. Those 
vvlio expected a declaration of a bold forward 
policy were dlsappoInUd, whilst those who 
realised the difilculties Inherent in the working 
of the principle until some means of providing 
the necessary funds arc devised realised that 
it went as far as possible in existing condltUms. 

The resolution commenced with the ex- 
pr< Bslon of opinion that the results on the 
whole have Justified the policy out of which 
local self-government arose. The degree of 
success varies from provlnct* to province and 
from one part of a province to another, but 
tnere is definite and satisfactory evidence that 
of a growth of a feeling of good citizenship, 
particularly in the large towns. “On all sides 
there arc signs of vitality and growth." Of 
the obstacles In the way of realising the ideals 
of the past the resolution placed in the foie* 
front the smallness and inelasticity of the local 
revenues, then the Indifference still prevalttag 
in many places towards all forms of pubiJo life* 
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On ft wvleir, the Ckivemment of India decided 
to ftj9oept this view of the lodd-govemment or 
ftdnUnlitifttton as to the degree of progress 
pftftllole ftt the present time. J/>cal Govern- 
iMte and Administrations, the resolution 
Jwted, were prepared to advance in the direc- 
tion of ^ main recommendations of the JDe 
Oeatfftllsation Commission. 


Vatning to details the resolution showed that 
Of the 695 Chairmen of Municipalities 222 
oeoidsted of elected non -othclals, 248 of elected 
Officials, 61 of nominted non -officials, 174 of 
nomiaatv.d officials. The election ot non-official 
tdlftirmen has long been urged by Indian poll- 
tidirns, and their views have been so far accepted 
that toe majority of Local Governments are 
in favour of substituting, so far as possible, 
n<m -official for official chairmen. With regard 
to the larger municipalities, the Bombay system 
is now very much in favour. This consists in 
the main of a constitution under which an 
elootod chairman Is the mouth-plc co of the 
corporation, whilst the head of the exeoutivt 
U an official nominated by Government bul 
Under the control of the Corporation. Whilst 
not pressing this system on all Local Oovem- 
menm, the resolution pointed out that it had 
the advantage of securing a continuous and 
strong exeeutlvo administration by a paid 
staff, whilst maintaining the corporate control 
and activity of the municipal board. As to the 
tinanolftl resources of the municipalities, it 
was shown that the aggregate income of the 
701 muniolpalities In existence at the close of, 
1012-18 (excluding the Presidency towns and 
Eangoon) amounted to £.3,282,846, or Rs. 
4,92,42,076 apart from extraordinary receipts, 
or an average of £4,088 or Ils. 70,246 a year 
This shows a very rapid expansion. Contri- 
butions from Government liave materially 
assisted this expansion. Hlnec 1911, the Oov- 
emmont of India have made grants amounting 
to £8,070,400 (Rh. 4,61,47,000), of which 
£868,200 (Rs. 56,23,000) are recurring, for 
Urban sanitation. Municipalities liave also 
reoelved their share — the exact figure la not 
easily as certain able— -of the large educational 
grants mode by the Government of India slnct 
1911, amounting to about £3.987,800 (R« 
6,98,17,000), of which £820,600 (Rs. 1,24,00,000) 
are recurring. Municipal boards have been 
relieved of all charges for the mailitftiuinoft of 
pOllOft within municipal limits. In almost every 
Urovlnoe the recommendation that municlpali-j 
ties should be relieved from financial respon- 
sibility for famine relief and should receive 
assistance from Government In the case of severe 
npldcmtos. has been already given effect to. 
Or the prluelple hag been aeoepted. The 
O^mment of India have also accepted a 
fttiihcrreoommendfttlon , namely, that assistance 
may legitimately be given by Government to 
poorer munlclpnlities which, wUhout it, would 
be Unable to carry on ti»e normal standard of 
Admintstratlo& required from them. 


balance. They held this out as the policy 
which should steadily bo kept In view. 

The Decentralisation Cominl88i<Mi recoin . 
mended tiiat sab-dlfttrict boards should be 
universally established and that they should 
be the principal agencies of rural adminlstra- 
tioii. The Government of India left this quea- 
tion to the dlscr?tion of the Local Governments. 
The Local Governments favoured a policy 
where district and sub-district boards should 
contain a large preponderance of elected mem- 
bers. They took the view, in which the Gov- 
ernment of India concurred, that an official 
should remain chairman of every district and 
siib-dlstrlct board. The total number of 
district and sub-district boards In 1918 was 
199 and 536 resp'ctively, with an aggregate 
income of £3,787,219 (Rs. 6,08,08,292). In 
the same year they received specially large 
grants from the sums allotted by the Imperial 
Government for education and sanitation. The 
resolution nnaly'^ed at some length the pro. 
posai that district boards should be empowered 
to le^y a railway or tramway cet-s, In order to 
oxix-dite the improvement of communications. 
The Govenim(nt of India have empowered 
district boards to levy a special extra land cess 
of three phs in the rupte on the annual rent 
value of land for the oonstruetion of light rail 
ways or tramways, conditional on the proposal 
obtaining the assent of three -fourths of the 
members of the board. The Government of 
India also decided that the board could Issue 
debentures gecun’d on the railway property 
when its accumulated funds were insufficient 
to Ixar the cost of construction. They also 
recommended that the present restrictions on 
the financial powers of the boards should be 
gradually relaxed, lu tlie direction of securing 
full dlgereilon subject to the raaiutenanee of the 
preserllx'd wojklng balance. 


traportftnt subject of Unanelal 
contfOl, WWon is tometimes degcrlbed as minute 
the Guveipmeiit of India suggested that the 
mimlelpaUUeft ihould have a freer hand with 
Mgard to their budgets, the only dieek being 
tbe iqointcnanoe of a prescrlik'd ynjuimiim 


Turning to the organisation of the villfties 
the resolution expn’ssed the view's of the Gov- 
ernment of India towards the establishment of 
panrhayets in the following passage: — “where 
any practlcabie seheme can be worked out in co- 
operation with the people oonoerned, full experi- 
ment should be made on lines approved by the 
local govenimont or administration concerned’* 
With this general rceommendatlon they left 
the matter to the locjil authorities. With 
n gard to the Presidency Corporations, the 
Deoentrallsatlon CommiRslon recommended 
that the Bombay svstem of an unofficial chair- 
man and nn official head of the exeeutive should 
be ginerally foilowc'd. Bengal and M.adras 
agn'ed generally wIGj the proposal, but Baugoon 
regarded it as misultable to the conditions 
tliert^ obtaining The Government of India 
declined to endorse tlie suggestion that a 
Local Government Board should be formed in 
each Province for tlie control of the local bodies. 
In eonehKion, tlie resolution summarised tlw 
policy of the Government of India towards the 
development of local self-government as one of 
prudent boldness, calculating risks but not 
afraid to take them In the cause of progress. 

Since this resolntJon was issued the Bombay 
Oovemment has appointed a strong mixed 
oommlttee to consider the whole question of 
local self-government In the rural areas, whosa 
report In pwnitrrt with great Interest. 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments in 
India goes hack for about fifty years. During 
that p^od great improvements have been 
elleotra In the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done , but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the coeat bulk of the population has 
been slow, and Incommensurate v^ith the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “The 
reason lies In the apathy of the people aud the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on tlie whol<‘ 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, tlie senbi' 
of public cleanlliioBS has ever been wanting 
Great Improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still ofteti 
iil-vcntllated and over-populated ; the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned hy stagnant pools ; 
ana the village tanks polluted, and used In- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking 
That the way to Improvement lies through tin* 
education of the people has always been 
recognised.’* 

Of recent years the puce has been speeded 
up as odueallou progressed, education develop- 
ea, and funds M'cre available. In a resolution 
issued in May 2i{rd, 1U14, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the generul lines of advance. Tills 
resolution {(JazHtie of India, May 26th, 1014) 
should bo studied by all who desire to under- 
stand the present position and policy : its main 
features are summaiised hero. 

The govemracjits In India have moved more 
rapidly of late. In 1898, the Government of 
India issued an important statumint of policy. 
In 1908, imperial grunts ainouiitlng to Rs. 
80,00,000 ( £200,000 ) a year were made to local 
Governments. A new department of the Go- 
vernment of India was created in 1910 In 
order to relieve the Home Department of edu- 
cation, sanitation and some other branches of 
the administration. In addition to sanitary 
conferences held by local Governments, three 
AlMndIa saullury conferenci's were convened 
at Bombay, Madras and Lucknow, respectively, 
over which the Hon’blo Sir Harcourt Butler 

E resided as Member of the Governor-0 eneral’s 
ouneil In charge of the departmt nt concerned. 
These oonferenecs were ttttendi*d by iion-offlclals 
as well as oillciols, by laymen as well as pro- 
fessional sanitarians. Again, tlio Indian Re- 


search Fund Association has been founded 
to further the prosecution of research, and the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
mca.sures generally In connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. To this fund the Go- 
vernment of India make an annually recurring 
grant of 5 lakhs of rupees (£33,333). Moreover, 
sinto the constitution of the new depart- 
ment of the Government of India, imperlai 
grants have been made to local Govern- 
ments and Administrations to the amount of 
Ks. 4,61,47,000 (£3,076,466), of which Rs. 
55.23,000 (£368,200) are recurring, and R«. 
4,06,24 000 (£2,708,266) non-recurring. In 

addition, grants amounting to Rs. 82*33 laklis 
(£548,860) a year have been made to district 
boards in certain provinces, a substantial portion 
of which will, it is hoped, be expended on ruraJ 
sanitation. These grants have rendered prac- 
ticable tlie execution of schemes which a few 
years ago seemed beyond the limits of financial 
possibility ; and there can be little doubt that 
the movement for sanitary reform is now well 
established and pro^jrcssive tliroughout the 
country. 

Organisation.-— As a result of the Plague 
Commission’s Beport Lord Curzon's Govern- 
ment took up with vigour tlie reorganisation 
of tlic sanitary department. Research In- 
stitutes were started and an appointment of 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India was (routed. The functions of this 
officer were to ad\isothe overnment of India 
upon sanitary and baderiologital questions to 
settle with loc^al Governments the principles 
on which an advance should be made ancl to 
organise and diri ct research throughout India. 
The arrangement was not completely successful. 
Among the disadvantages, the separation of 
rtwarch Irom clinical work deterred men from 
cnWlng the department, and the office work in 
connection with research prevented the Sanitary 
Commissioner fiom undertaking wide and 
constant touring. The organisation was accord- 
ingly modillcd In 1912. The Sanitary Com- 
missioner is now the independent adviser to 
the Government of India in all technical and 
sanitary matters, but all questions of personneJ 
as well ns the administration ot the bacterio- 
logical depart nu'iit and research gimerally have 
been jiluced under the control of the Director- 
G('neral, Indian Medical Sirvlce, with the 
sanitary Commiiaioner as his staff officer. 


The Sanitary Organisation. 

The sanctioned struigtii of the superior sanitary orgamsution iu India now is 

(а) A Sanitary Coraraisslonor with the Government of India. 

(б) A bacteriological department comprising — 

(0 thirteen laboratory appointments distributed as follows : — 

Central Research Institute 1 Director and 3 Assistants. 

Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory . . 1 Director aud 2 Assistants, 

King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Madras . 1 Director and 1 Assistant. 

Pasteni Institute, Kasauli 1 Director and 1 Assistant. 

Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 1 Director and 1 Assistant 

(fi) fifteen new appointments recently sanctioned for the prosecution of research work 

and direct Invcetlgatlon In the fi^d. ^ 
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(e) The following ettabUshments under local Governments 


Province. 

Sanitary 

Oomis- 

sioners. 

Deputy 

Sanitaiy 

Commis- 

sioners. 

Health Officers, Sanitary Sngineeta. 

Ist 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

Sanitary 

Engi- 

neers. 

i 

Deputy or 
Assistant 
Sanitary 
Engineers. 

Madras 

1 

3 

12 

19 

1 

6 

Bombay 

1 

5 

4 

9 

1 


Bengal 

1 

.5 

6 

17 

1 

2 

United Provinces 

1 

4 

11 

17 

1 

3 

Punjab 

1 

- 


5 

1 

1 

Burma 

1 

2 

4 

16 

1 

2 

Bihar & Orissa 

1 

3 

o 

8 

! 1 

»> 

Gentra) Provinces 

1 


. , 

»> 

1 


Assam 

1 

i* 



1 

, , 

North-West Frontier Province 

1 

1 

i 




Delhi 

1 


3 


i* 


Total . . 

11 

i>6 

45 

94 

10 

16 


Provincial Agency- — ^In their resolution 
dated the 23rd May 1912, the Government oi 
India provided for a large Increase In the number 
of Deputy Sanitary Commissioners and for the 
appointment of health odicers (of the first-class 
for larger municipalities and of the second-class 
for the smaller towns ) on the lines of detailed 
proposals received from local Governments. 
Twelve additional appointments of Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, thlrty-flvc appoint- 
ments of health ofliiccr of tlio first-class and a 
large addition to the number of second-class 
health officers were sanctioned in 1012 and 
1018, tiic entire cost of the additional Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioners on the basis of the scale 
of pay fixed for Indians and half the cost of the 
health ofiicers being met by imperial grants. 
The Government of India also advised local 
Governments to take powers, where these did I 
not exist, to require a municipality to appoint a j 
health officer and to veto the appointment of an i 
unfit person. Such powers already exist in the 
Bombay Presidency, and have recently been 
taken by legislation In Bengal. Simultaneously, 
the Government of India recommended the 
system in force in Madras whereby every munici - 
pality is required to employ one or more trained 
sanitary inspectors in proportion to population. 
Sanitary Inspectors arc now being employed in 
large numbers in towns. In addition, the civil 
Burgeon in every district is the sanitary adviser 
of the local authorities and In most provinces 
controls the vaccination staff. The provision 
of an increased staff of sanitary engineers is 
engaging urgent attention. 

Volimtary Agency. — The Government of 
India attach great importance to the organisa- 
tion of voluntary agencies and have recently 
made a grant of Bs. 20,000 (£1,333) a sum 
equivalent to that given by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to the Bombay Sanitary Association, 
whlob was founded in 1003, and now has 
oonreeponding branches in several districts and 
Native States. 

BeMnreli.— Hie policy of the Government 
of IndUls to keep the control of reseanffi under 
ItseU; but to decentralise other branches of 
aanitaUen. The creation of an imperial depart- 


ment Is no departure from that policy, and the 
large Imperial grants already mentioned have 
been made without any inte^erence with pro* 
vlncial Governments. While the general direc- 
tion of a policy dt public health must remain 
with tlic central Government, all detailed control 
and executive action arc, and Mdll be, left to 
local Oovemrnonts. The Sanitary Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India Is a touring 
officer empowered to consult and confer Inform- 
ally with local Governments and their officers 
upon matters connected with sanitation. He 
Is not permitted to encroach upon the authority 
of Local Governments over tlie officers under 
their control. 

Provincial Officers-— Tlie position of 
Provincial Sanitary Commissioners towards the 
administrative heads of the medical department 
varies somewhat in different provinces. The 
Government of India do not wish to interfere 
with the arrangements which local Governments 
may consider best suited to local conditions but 
they desire to insist on the in^ortance of defin- 
ing the functions of the two officers and securing 
to the Sanitary Commissioner the position of 
responsible technical adviser to the local 
Government in all matters affecting public 
health. 

Sanitary Boards. — In every province, 
sanitary boards have been compost with vary- 
ing powers, some being merely advisory, others 
having authority to sanction schemes and allot 
funds. These boards are composed of officers 
belonging to the medical, sanitary, engineering 
and other branches of the civil services with the 
addition of non-offlclals. The Government of 
India view with favour and confidence the de- 
volution of financial authority and retponsibiUI^ 
to these boards, and they commend to local 
Governments the appointment of a permanent 
salaried secretory to the board where this has 
not been done. They believe that such an 
appointment, wherever made, has resulted In 
an increase of efficiency. 

Training- — ^Arrangements for training the 
superior sanitary staff are now engaging the 
attention of the Government of India. The 
chief difficulty at preseat is to provide courses 
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fa ptaoUeal bl^eiie and In the study of the 
baeteriolo^ and etiolotcy^ of tropical diseases. 
It ti bdped in the near future to make arrange* 
meats in ifodla for the former and to utilise the 
sebools of tropical medicine at Talcutta and else- 
where for the latter Meanwhile, a British 
diploma in public health is required from candl- 
daws for the post of Deputy Sanitary Comniis- 
iloners and health officers of tlie first class. The 
problems of public health in India are vitally 
comjj^icatcd by the faet tliat biting insects arc a 
prominent factor In the dissemination of disease 
and it is obviously desirable to pro vide In India, 
as soon as possible, a complete course of training 
for sanitary olfteers 

Training classes for sanitaiy lnHi)e{torH are 
now hold in all the more Imiwrtant provinces. 

Department of Public Health ^ sub- 
stantfal beginning lias thus been niadf for the 
development of a department of public health 
and Indians have* been freely «‘niiHted for it 
The posts of 1> puty Sanitary tkiininissi oner and 
health officer are now open to Indians Nine 
]^puty Sanitary ('ommlssloners out of 20 and 
the majority of health offieers are Indians The 
new bocti'rlologleal deptt'tmeiit eonslsting of 
28 offieers Is also oiKm to duly quallttcd Indians. 

Ah hv'alth officers and Sanitary iinglneers 
gradually relieve Deputy Sanitary C'ominls- 
sloners of much of the drudgei-y of inspc'ction 
and routine Work, It Is ho ix‘d that the latter 
Will be set fn'e to deal with epidemics and 
communioablo dlseas<'s trom a hlglu'r plane, and 
to consider issiu^s of public health wider tliaii 
tlioso Which th( y an' able to review to-day lt|ls 
tliorefore important to provide In advance tree 
interchange lx tween them, tlie laboratory 
workers and tliose carrying out practical rc'- 
search in the Held. 

Progress of Research — IU‘sean'h is slowly 
lifting the veil Wliltli hides tl»e sec rets c't disease 
and mortality luid op('nlng up fields of 1 tgulry 
aoarcely thought of a geiu’rutlon ago The dis- 
covery by Sir Jlonald Boss of th«' iwirt play«*<I 
by the mosquito in the eomrnuuieatlon of 
malaria and ihe appointment of th<^ Plague 
Commission In 1808 an' landmarks In the lils- 
tory of Indian Sanitation In 11U)2, a n'senreli 
institute.' WAS foiindid at Gulndy In Madras, 
named th(' King Institute after Lleutonaut- 
doloncl King, (M T , 1 M 8 , In view of his 
devoted ('iforts in tlie cause of saultcdloii In 
that prc'sldencv In 1005 Lonl t'urzon's Go\- 
emment sumnitd, up IIk' position and the 
pciliey of the (ioverniuent of India in regaid to 
the estaiillslinu nl of lalMiralorb s for the t»tMd> 
fli problems of public liealtli in India The 
functions of tlie et utml Uboiatory Wi iv oiiglnal 
rc'seareh, the pn I'amtion of curative wra and 
the training ol seienl ifie worktis Tlie functions 
of the provinoini lal>omtorleH were diagnosis 
and special n'search ronnecds'd with local con- 
ditions. This policy has bei n steadily deve- 
loped. The Cc'utml lleseaith Institute has 
l>wu establlslied at Kasauli Thc' Plague llc- 
seaioh Labomtoiy ut Pun'l lias l>eeu extended 
and r«-cquipped and Is now tlie liaetoriological 
laboratory ror the Bomlmy Presidency; and ii 
proposal is under oonsideratlon to attach to it 
a sobool of tropical modielne^ A reacatch labo- 
ratory and M^ool of tropical medicine are under 
uottstructiciu at Calcutta. X*asti.ur institutes 


exist at Easauli and Coonoor. A third Is mbou^ 
to be established in Burma, and it is under dls* 
onssion to establish others in Assam (where it 
will be combined with a research laboratory) 
and Bombay. 

Besides the routine work connected with 
the bacteriological diagnosis of disease, anti* 
rablc treatment, the manufacture of various 
vaccines and sera and general research, these 
laboratories at different times have been the 
centres of many siieclal investigations, notable 
amongst which are those on plague and enteric 
fever. It is hoped that before long each pro- 
vince In India will have a laboratory rally 
equipped for resoareli. 

Research Fund Association.— ^Tlic found- 
ation of the Indian search Fund Association 
ill Ifill 1ms nmrked an imiiortant era In sanitary 
progn ss 'rh(‘ control and management of 
the association are vested in a governing body, 
the presidt'ut of which is the Meunber in charge 
of the Education Department of the Govern- 
ment of India The gov('rning body is assisted 
by tt sell ntihe advisory board, of wdiieh not less 
than three rutonbers have seats on the govern- 
ing body 'Jiiey examine all proposals for 
work in Connection with the scientlflc objects 
of the association and report as to their Import- 
aneo and feasibility. The members of this 
boHid are appointed for one year, but arc eligible 
for re-el(‘ction, and th»*y have i)OW<*r to add to 
tli(‘ir iiuinlx'i. Tlu' piesent members are the 
Director-Gem ml, Indian Medical ServicM-, the 
hauitiny ('oniml.shloner with the Governiueut 
of India, the Director of the Central BiseaHi 
IiiKtitut<* at Kasauli, the Oflicerln tliarge of the 
(V'utiel Malarial Bureau and the Assistant 
Director-Guieral, Indian Medicivl Strvla' (Sani- 
taiy). Sli Bonald Boss lias betu i leettd an 
honomiv consulting member 'I'lio member- 
ship of the Indian Jbseait'h Fund AsKoelatinn 
is 0 |x>a to non-offielttls. Every donor of Ks, 
5,(K)0is entlth dto lx rome a permanent member, 
vvliUe every snbseritKr of Bs. 300 p'r .annum 
can be a tiinporary membtr. Members of the 
association are I'lititk d to attend and taki part 
in the annual guicml meeting of th(5 association 
and to ree. l\ti copies of the reports and other 
publications issued from time to tinio by the 
assoeiatlon. Altliough, so far, the fund has 
lx‘( ii fin.uieed solely by the Government of 
India, it is ho]xd that in time Indian ptiilan- 
thropists will contribute towards file expansion 
ol tile assoi latum by founding elmirs ol restart li 
bv llnain ing exisTiim ntui ustuieli uieasiirts and 
otlieiwis* 

Work of the Association—'] lu^ assoti.it ion 
has beta active and tan ulrtady point t-o some 
aeliu \enKnt . Out of an Income of Bs. 15 laklis 
(IIUU.OM') Ttteived 'tlnet its incorporation 
and up to the end of an expenditure 

of over Bs 34 lakhs (£93,:i33) has been sanc- 
tioned In 1911, Major 8. P. .Tames, I.M.8., 
was dt puted to study yellow fever In its endemic 
art'a and to draw up proix)s.ala for protecting 
India against tlm Introduction of the disease. 
Those' propevjal? aie still under consideration. 
In tht' lueanvrliile, wtegomyia surveys have lH*en 
carried out in Caletitta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon and other soaporte. 
Anti-malaria acbomes based on pKelmiiiary 
surveys have boea carried out at a cost of Iht 
•,O2,U00 (£40»133). lovcstigaUQiiB Ara «t m* 
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gent In into the problems connected 

with the presence chdera, kaln-azsr, dysen> 
tcry, leprosy and goitre, as well as inquiries into 
the pliarmacology of cinchona derivatives, the 
use of hydrocyanic acid gas as a pulicide and 
the fixation of chemical standards of purity for 
mUk and milk products. Other Investigations 
are under consideration regarding bacterlolo- 
g|(kl standards of purity for water supplies, the 
different anti*cholera vaccines and sera, the 
methods of water filtration and silt removal best 
suited to Indian conditions, and the etiology 
of diabetes and the fevers of short duration. 
These will be started so soon as more trained 
research workers are available. It is hoped 
also to carry out, during the next non-epidemlc 
season, an experiment in plague prevention 
on a large scale. 

Besides financing the Investigations conduct- 
ed by its own staff, the association gives grants- 
In-ald to outside research on approved lines. 
The co-operation of other workers has been 
sought, and eve^ encouragement has been 
given to them. Grants for research have been 
made, for instance, to Professor MacMahon, 
Dr. Hossaok and Mr. Hewlett, The services 
of Indians have also been enlisted Hr Korke 
is engaged in an important investigation Into 
kala-azar, while Mr. Awati, a medical entomo- 
k^ist, is employed under the association. The 
Government of India cordially approve the 
policy of encouraging private enterprise in the 
cause of researoh. 

Tlie assoolation has also started a Journal for 
the publication of medical research work done 
in India—tho “ Indian Journal of Medical 
BBBKARCH '’—published quarterly. The fav- 
ourable reception which nos been accorded to 
the first three numbers is evidence of the Incre- 
ased int'Crest that is being taken in sanitary 
science in India to-day. 

Tlie Investigations enumerated above represent 
the work directly under the supervision of the 
Government of India. The local Governments 
also are fully alive to the importance of research, 
and in seven provinces nine special officers are at 
present engaged in investigating the causes 
underlsring the local prevalence of malaria and 
devising suitable schemes for the mitigation 
of that disease. 

Water Supply- — Few subjects have received 
more attention of late than the provision of a 
piped supply of filtered water In towns Complete 
figures are not available but sums amounting 
to at least Rs. 3,51,58,297 (£2,. 143,880) have been 
spent during the last 20 years on completed 
schemes. Projects costing Rs. 1,10,03,433 
( £933,562 ) are under construetion and pro- 
jects costing Rs 1,14,44,750 ( £762,983 ) have 
been prepared and sanctioned Thcho figures 
are exMusIve of the expenditure in tlie Ih-esi- 
denoy towns and Rangoon. 

Ita?alll8ffe. — Drainage schemes on modern 
lines, are the basis of all sanitary improv ement 
in urban areas. The demand for them is 
soarody letM than that for piped water and is 
steadily on the increase. As In the caee of water 
supply complete figures are not available but 
the known expenditure during the last twenty 
years has hem considerable and is now rapidly 
fpcnaatna. The egrpendltare on completed worlm 
the towns and Rangoon 


during that period amounted to Rs. 97,65,049 
(£651,008), whereas the cost of the works under 
constniction is estimated at Bs. 1,54,20,502 
(£1,028,033). In the beginning precedence 
over drainage was given to piped water-supply 
but experience has demonstrated the advant- 
age of introducing both concurrently. With- 
out drainage there is no means of canying off 
the surplus water and without piped water- 
supply it is difficult to flush the drains properly. 

When drainage schemes on modem lines 
were first started in this country, there seems 
to have been a bias against the use of sewers, 
and, wherever possible, open drains were 
adopted. Experience has shown that the 
preference for the open drain and the fear that 
sewers would give excessive trouble were not 
well founded. On the contrary, much of the 
advanUge of a drainage system Is lost if only 
open drains are used, as the old sirstom of hand- 
carriago latrines has to be continued. More- 
over, economy in establishment Is poasible only 
in the case of a sewage system. 

Pilgrimages. — Pilgrimages necessitating at 
they do the collection of large numbers of 
persons, often more than a million, at one 
place at one time have an Important sanitary 
aspect mainly in connection with cholera 
and other communicable diseases The 
Government of India recently decided to 
examine the sanitary arrangements at the chief 
places of pilgrimage throughout India ami 
local Governments were asked to appoint 
provincial committees for thlspurpose unaer the 
presidency of the Samtary Commissioner with 
tlie Government of India with a view to for- 
mulate practical schemes of improvement. The 
inquiry is still in progress but the Government 
of India have already made a grant of Ra. 2 lakhs 
(£13,333) and promised an additional grant 
of 4 lakhs of nipees (£26,666) spread over four 
years towards ilio improvement of the pilgrim 
route to Badrinath ; and they have made a 
further recurring grant of Rs. 20,000 (£1,333) 
a year for the same object. The Important 
question of improving the conditions of the 
pilgrimage to the Hedjaz by Indian Musulmans 
is undergoing close scrutiny. The Governor- 
General in Council anticipates that these in- 
quiries will lead to signal sanitary improvements 
and promote the convenience and comfort of 
many millions of His Majesty's loyal Indian 
subjects. 

Rural Sanitation.— The following obser- 
I vations are based on practical experience of 
rural sanitation — 

(a) Travelling dispensaries may be used 
to spread a knowi(5dgc of the simple 
fads regarding I he more common 
diseases For this purpose the sub- 
assistant surgeons in charge should be 
given a special training in hygiene. 
Once they become known to the people 
as healers of the sick their advice at 
sanitarians may become more accept- 
able. 

(It) The improvement of the vlllagt watar* 
supply is as important os It is difficult. 
Apparently, exoeUent reaulti have 
been obtained by dlainfection oi welUt 
with nermanganate of notadi* Si;* 
perjififfiU are bciiuj In 
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put* of India in the me of tube-welle. 
etc. It might lerve as an nsefol objeei 
Ifison to me pumps and tube-wells 
for the provision of water at fairs, 
schools, hospitals, and local public 
offices. In some localities, a tank 
supply alone is pt^sslble and the diffi- 
culty is to protect even new tanks 
from poilutlon. 

(c) In several provinces, notably In Madras, 

village unions or circles have been 
formed and their committees entrusted 
with small grants for the Improve- 
ment of the sanitation of the village 
site. This measure might be extended 
experimentally elsewhere. It is calcu- 
lated to encourage discussion and 
inquiry regarding sanitary work. 

(d) Village mldwives are, In some districts, 
encouraged by small grants of money 
and rewards to attend at the head- 
quarters hospital for a short and simple j 


course of training. These moMorei 
open up possibilities with tmmaot 
to a reduction in infantile mortality 
and children’s diseases generally. 

(0 In most districts in India, the civil 
surgeon is also in theory the sanitary 
officer of the district. His duties at 
head -quarters, however, do not allow 
him to tour and inspect in the district 
to the extent that is necessary ; even 
in the case of epidemics in the district 
it is sometimes not possible for him to 
leave headquarters. In some provinces, 
district sanitary officers have bm 
appointed and tnere can be little doubt 
that many more such appointments are 
required and that one of the most 
urgent and hopeful measures for 
promoting rural sanitation is the 
appointment of well qualified and 
whole-time district health officers to 
control and organise all sanitary 
arrangements and experiments In the 
district. 


Birth and Death Rates. — The population of tlie areas in which births and deaths wore 
registered was 2.38,r)22.770, according to the census of 1911, and the number of births registered 
in 1914 was 39*6 per mllle, eomparf^ with 39*37 per mille in 191 ‘J, and an average of 88*61 per 
mllle In the five years 1909-13. The total number of deaths was 7155*771 -3000 per mille, 
as compared with 28*72 per mllle In 1918 and 30*91 for the five years ]909'13. The rates for the 
provincos are given in tlie following table : — 



Birth Hates 
(per mille). 


Death Hates (per mllle). 








— - - 


-- 

Province. 

1913. 

1014. 


1913. 



1911. 





Urban. 

Unral. 

Total. 

Urban 

Rural. 

Total. 

Delhi 

44*H 

48*0 

44*2 

3.5*1 

49*0 

42* 1 

32 * 

.38*0 

Bengal 

33 * 7 

33*9 

24*9 

29 7 

29 • 4 

24 7 

32 (J 

31 * <1 

Bihar and Orissa 

42*1 

42*3 

27 * r> 

20*2 

29*1 

28*8 

28 *.3 

28*3 

Assam 

33*1 

32*9 

21*2 

27*8 

27 ■ 7 

22 ■ 2 

24*7 

24*7 

United Provinces 

47*7 

44*9 

39 3 

34*5 

34*8 

40*8 

32*9 

33 * 5 

Punjab 

N. w. Frontier Pro- 

45*4 

46*3 

35*6 

29*7 

30*2 

36 9 

31*5 

32*0 

vince . . . . j 

Central P^o^inees and 

30.2 

32*7 

24*3 

24*7 

21 6 

20 0 

25*4 

25*7 

Borar 

40*3 

r.l • 4 

30 9 

,30*2 

.30*3 

39 3 

36*4 

36*7 

Madras 

Jill * 2 

33 T. 

26*2 

20*8 j 

21*4 

30.4 

24*2 

25*0 

Ooorg 

Bombay 

' 2.5 * 9 ! 

26*2 

47*6 

32*6 ' 

33'.'> 

1 

54.1 

32*8 

34*0 

3.V0 

37*4 

32*9 

25*4 

26*6 

33.8 { 

28 6 

29*5 

Burma Low(t 

31 7 

34*7 

32*9 

22*2 

23*6 

33..*) 

21*5 

23*0 

Burma Upper 

34*2 

30*7 

39* i 

26*5 

27*6 

41.3 

24*9 

26*2 

Ajmer-Merwara 

43*2 

46*9 

36*7 

21*9 

2 r >*8 

37.1 

27 * 7 

30*3 

Total . . 

39 4 

39*0 

31 0 

28*5 

28*7 

33*2 

29*5 

30*0 


The excess of births ov^ r deaths ranged from 15 per mllle In the Central Provinces to 2*3 per 
mille In Bengal. The mean p<*r<'entage of male to female births ranged from 121*2 In the North- 
West Frontier Province to 104 in Bihar and Orissa, and Delhi. 

The greatest mortality oeourred in Deoember, while the lowest was In July. Infantfle 
mortality WM highest among the major provinces in the Central Provinces, the Unitw provinces 
and Upper Burma; the total rate per imlle for all India was 219 male anq 204 femi^ : a^nuomi 
elforta are befag miMic to reduce these flguios. 
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UliMUi Vital Statistiea :~The following table gives the ratio of deaths per mllle in oities of 
British India whose population exceeded 150,000 in 1911 


— 

Death Bate 
per Milk.* | 

— 

Death Bate 
per MUle. 

1908-12 

(Mean 

^te). 

1914. 

1908-13 

(Mean 

Bate). 

1914. 

C’alcutta 

29-0 

28*4 

DcUii .. 



43*7* 

42*1 

Bombay 

37*5 

32*7 

Lahore 



33 7 

33*2 

Madras 

40-6 

47*1 

Cawnpore 



53 0 

48*2 

Lucknow 

61-8 

38*2 

Agra . . 



29*7 1 

22*4 

Bangoon 

38*2 

33*3 

Alimedabad . . 



63*6 

41*7 

Howrah 

28*4 

35*7 

AUahab'vd 



21 9 

28*6 

Benares 

58*2 

50*7 

Amritsar 




45*4 


• Kate for 1912. 

Chief Diseases, — There are thrt'C main classes of fatal disease : specific fevers, diseases affect- 
Ing the abdominal organs, and lung disease's. Inte^^tinal and skin parasites, ulcers and other indi- 
cations of scurvy widely prevail. Much of the sickness and mortality is due to deficient powers 
of resistance and to insanitary habits and surroundings. The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases recorded in British India and the (’'‘ath-rates per 1,000, 
during the throe years from 1912 to 1914. 


Years. 


Small -j>ox. , Cholera. 


Fevers. 


Dysentery llespira- 

and Plague. tory 
Diarrhoea ' Diseases. 


1912 j 

89,357 

407,769; 

3,930,085 

202, ‘21 6 

263,037 

247,736 

•37 

l*7l! 

10*50 

1*22 

1*10 

104 

1013 j 

08,156 

i 294,816 

3,983,112 

216,678 

198,456 

237,229 

•41 

1 1*241 

16*7] 

1 03 

•83 

1*00 

1914 1 

70,590 

*32 

1 280,7:'0l 

1*181 

4,092,459 

17*16 

278,225 

1*16 

266,474 

112 

261,149 

1*09 


With regard to special diseases, cholera is mueli less prevalent than formerly. In 1914 
It occurred chiefly in Bengal and Madias. Plague forms the subject of a separate section. 
When reference is made to "fever” in India, malarial iever is generally understood, but 
many causes of deutii and many diseas«*s much more fatal than malarial fever are Included 
under the heading. The fever death-rates, as usual, varied greatly, ranging in the major 
Provinces from 23*4 in Bengal to 7 7 in Madras. Tlie malaria section of the Indian. 
Bcsearch Fund Association is housi'd at Kasauli, but has a field -laboratory in Delhi where olaases 
are held. In 1913, 68 doctors underwent instruction at these classes. Anti-malarial operations 
and mosquito surveys are being carried out by special otfieers in practically all the provinces. It 
has been proposed to send a small deputation to study anti-malarial measures in Italy. The mea- 
sures adopted to fight malaria are the sale of qumine at cheap rates and the extirpation of mosquitos 
by such methods as drainage, pctrolage aud Jungle clearing. 

Vaccination. — The totai number of vaceiiiatlons performed among the civil population 
during 1914-15 was 9,462,901, being a decrease from the previous year’s work. Of primary 
vaccinations 96 ‘GO per cent , and of re-vaccluatlons 08* 38 per cent., were successful; about 34*19 
per miUe of the population were successfully vaccinated. The number of infants successfully 
vaccinated was 44*9 per cent, of the number under a year old. Arm-to-arm vaccination has 
of late years been steadily replaced by the use of pure calf lymph. All the larger provinces have, 
or will shortly have, their own calf-lymph depots. 

Plaitue. — The present epidemic of plague in India first broke out at Bombay in August 1806. 
and, as the tabic below shows, it has been responsible for a heavy rate of mortality since that date. 
In 1907 the deaths from plague attained the highest total yet recorded, viz., 1,816,892, for India 
as a whole, the number In British India alone being 1,166,223, or 6*16 per mille. In 1908 the 
mortality declined enormously lalllug to 156,480, the lowest total since 1900. In 1909 there was 
once more a relatively low mortality, rfe., 178,^8 deaths, or fewer than in any year since 1900> 
excepUiu 1908. In 1910 and 1911 there was a severe recrudescence, especially In Bengal, tiio 
United Brovinoes, and the Punjab. In the latter part of 1911 and in 1912 the virulence of the 
epidemio abated, and tbe 1913 flguree show a still farther faU. In 1914 there was a rise, owing 
^ ^ disease m Bombay, and in X91S there has om a aerioai xtomaMocooe 

in the Ponjab. 










Hme Ib 80 local In Its visitations tiiat all general and nnanalyscd statistics arc likely to prove 
fufstendrag. Itany parts ot India have been almost entirely free from its ravages, and in tbe grea- 
tear part of the country the outbreaks cannot bo described as having been severe or disastrous. 
On the other hand, general statistics tend to conceal tlio severity of the distress caused by tlie 
disease in particular districts. In some parts of the Punjab and tlio United Provinces the mor 
taHty has been spocially severe. 


Hosj>iiais, 


1890-97 190(1 356,721 

1898 110,285 1!K>7 1,316,892 

1899 139,009 11)08 156,480 

1900 92,807 1909 178,808 

1901 2i«2,027 1910 512,605 

1002 576,365 1911 846,873 

1903 883,076 1912 306,488 

1904 1,143,903 1013 217,860 

1905 1,060,140 1914 296,897 


I'Jie rcttsous for iliin iiiieXdi* incideneo arc at prcseiit hOiiicw hat obwiire. The mortality in 
Eastern B<‘ngal and In Assam has la-en at no time appreciable, laritely, it Is believed, because the 
liabits of the iH'oplt* and the structure of their houses are unfavourable to the breeding of rats, while 
In tbe Madras Presidency and In Burma the epidemic has never reached serious dimensions. How 
far the comparative immunity of Madras is due to a policy of segregation and surveillance, and 
how far to climatic conditions Is undecided. 

1’ho Advisory Committee on Plague Investigation in ICiiglaiul and the Plimiie Commission 
In India, whow^ <’Oustltution has b<'t*n d('scribed in former Issues of this Keport, have concluded 
their liivestlgatioiis, which liave led to most important resiilts. TTie main facts in regard to the 
mode of propagation ot an epidemic aiul tlie litc history ot the plague bacillus hav<‘ be(‘n ascertained 
and rational metliods ot attack lul^o tliun Imth mad<‘ possible, it is now generally agreed; (1) 
TTittt epidemic bubonic plugins In man is dire<*tly d<TM>ndeni on epidemic plague in rats ; (2) that the 
vehicle of eoutagion betw(>en rat and rat and i>etweeu rat and man is tlu* plagiu‘-inieet<*d rat-flea ; 
(3) that bubonic jdaguo is not dinetly Inicctioim Irom man to man ; and <4) that the life of the 
plague bueiUns outside tlie bodies of men, animals, or fleas is tu short, duration, lii large towns 
plague may persist tlirougli tlu* year, bnt m villages hueli iHisisteuec is e\eeptiuiuil, uud the recur- 
rence ol an eliidciuie is piubably due to fresh iuleetloii. 

In the light of the knowledge and e.\]H*rleiu*e now ae(|Uiied it is iniSHllde to deal biltlsfaetorily 
wiUi the disease nlieii rtfeeil>e eoidiol tan be established over the sanitary conditions ; and in the 
cttso of tbe nati\e army and in limited aieos sneli us pills there lias ))(>en remarkable .success. But 
attempts to esIabUsb such < oiitrol ovir large anas would involMtoo great an liiterierence with the 
habits, prejudices, and seiilinieidH of the ]H*oi»le, and the a]>plicution ol measures of provisl 
Utility must deiM’iid upon the ]uuticiilar eireuiiistuiK-es of each locality and upon the thararter of 
lt« Inhabitants. In tin- laee ol great pradii'al obstacles, three principal muisures lor combating 
pluguo nro now adopted ; — 

(1) The teiuiiorary evacuation of i|Uuvters in whiili idugia is i*revaleiit. (2) Inoenlatlon with 
tlio IJTOphyluetic lluld, (.{) TTie systeiiiatie destmetioii ol ruts. 

Hospitals, Dispensaries. Asylums. — The following tabh' gives liguri's for Indian hospitals 
under tlin'c heads. The instltutlonH groupi*<l under Heads (1) and (3) are, genernlly speaking, 
for tile general public. 'I lioso under Head (2) arc for sjieeiul classes of persona, buch as railway 
servants, policemen, Ac. : — 



(1) . 

(’iVil Hospitals and Hlspi n- 
burU*'* (8tate IMibllc, Loial 

T uud and ITlv ate aided.) 

(2) 

Hlatc Special and KailWii> 
lloapiiala. 

(3) 

ITlvatc ^uii-aidcd liislitu- 
tions. 


^o. of Ivo. ol 
Institu- Iti- 

tiona. |paticnts 

No Of 
Out- 
patieutb. 

No. of No. of ^o. of 

Institu- 111 - Out- 

tions. patients paticuts. 

No. of ! No. of No. of 
Institu- lu- OUt- 

tions. 1 patients, patients. 

1918 . 

2,820 615,062 

30,032,517 

861 98.171 2,331,969 

697 57,262 4,828,36? 

1914 . j 

1 

2,866 636,055 

31,387,243 

861 107,708 2,305,281 

712 73,469 5,036,816 


tuiUll^ Asylums — The treatment of lunatics at asylums prevails on only a small scale iU 
India, iroere insanity Is less prevalent than in Kuroj^an ^untries. The census of 1911 
showed anlnoroase of nearly 22 per cent id the number of insane since 1901. the munbef 
admitted Into asylums iu 1014 was 9,088 as againrt S^327 ih 1913. The total asyittm popu- 
tatloa of thoirsor wm 8,469. 
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The Tropical Diseases. 


This aeooOQt of the chief tropical diseases was 
written by M^r Gordon Tac1cer« iii.B,of 
Grant Medical CToliege 

If the principal scourges of the Kuropean in 
the tropicM, namelj, malaria, dysentery, and 
typhoid, could be removed, there would still 
remain the strain of climate as a source of 
disease and a cause of deteriorated health, not 
amounting for a time to actual illness, but 
eventually showing its effects in lessened re 
sistance to the wear and tear of life, premature 


loot, and acts prejadiclally to the working of 
the internal o^ans, especiwy those subsei^g 
digestion A blast of cold air coming on the 
congested skin in the early hours of the moraing 
must chill the surface, causing a sudden con* 
traction of the cutaneous vessels, and tending 
to produce a rapid flux of blood to the deeper 
parts, inducing 4 ^ congestion of tlie muoons 
membrane of the bowels, and from that re* 
suits the morning diarrhoea ” which Is 
occasionally severe and exhausting Such a 


HVltMnva w i/uo wuar itiiu vvai ui iiiu, l/ivWttUUic ... 

senility of the tissues, and diminished fcrtdlty J 

This results mainly from the transfer to a hotV®^ ^ of 

climate of an individual ulioso heat-rcgiUatlng 

mechanism lias prevloiiolv adapted itself I it 1 

randltlons where the,^y temporature hM to I iSli' 


be maintained some 40° abo^o that of the sur* 
rounding air. On arrival in a country where 
the temperature of the air is perhaps the game 
as that of the living tissues, it is obvious that 
there must be a sudden and violent disturbance 
of such mechanism This mechanism is very 
complex and exists for the purpose of striking 
a balance between the heat formed by the 
ohimgeB in the tissues, and the heat lost from 
the lungs and by radiation from the surface 
of the skin. But beyond this there is no doubt 
a regulation of the temperature dependent in 
some way on the normal working of the central 
nervous system, as is shown by the remark- 
able alteration which may take place In tlie 
temperature of parts of the body when the 
brain has been subjected to some gross lesion 
In the tropica the amount of carbonic acid 
given off by the lungs is reduced about twenty 

r oent , the number of respirations per minute 
reduced, and there is lessened activity of 
the lungs This shows that there is loss tissue 
ctongc (or combustion) going on in the tissues, 
that is to say, diminished heat-production 
The same is shown in the diminlshtd amount 
of work done by the kidneys As regards 
heatdoss, this is almost entirely effected through 
the skin, 70 per cent of the beat of the body 
In temperate climates going off by radiation 
and oonduction, and 15 per cent by evapora- 
tion. When however the temperature of the 
tropical atmosphere rises, the loss b> radiation 
falls to nothing, and all the heat has to be dis- 
sipated by eva^ration from the surface Con- 
sequently, practically all the work of losing 
heat, which strikes the balance with the heat 
pr^uctlon and maintains the body at a nor- 
mal temperature, falls upon the sweat glands 
which are therefore in a state of continued and 
abnormal actiyity In hot dry atmospheres 
the water cyaporates as soon as formed, but in 
conditions of heat with great humidity, such 
as obtain during the worst months of the year 
in Calcutta and Bombay, the skin is kept con- 
tinually moist by trickling beads of perspira- 
tion. Herein lies the comfort and healthiness 
of the punkah which removes excessive mois- 
ture. But it is obvious that in order to keep 
ttae temperature* of the body normal there 
moat be ineieaaed flow of blood to the surface 
of the body, a stete quite different Dorn the 
ecadlttafta under which the om^ of the Euro- 
f«B hm bewi tiaiaad. TSe tevoun thoee 
•Bdden chlQi to wblcb Boiopeana are so tub- 


low ed by a malarial hepatitis or splenitis, and 
repeated attacks of tin so conditions may re- 
sult in permanent enlargement of these organs ; 
or at any rate, in the case of the stomach and 
liver, to derangement of function and so to 
chronic dyspepsia or insufllciont manufacture 
of bile 

Again, the ehronic hypersmia of the skin 
favours the development of fungi and mlcrobM. 
Hence the existence of ringworm of various 
kinds from whidi Buropoans frequently suffer, 
ihero are microbes which, even in temperate 
climates, an found witliin the layers of tiia 
skin or on the surface On account of the 
clironio congestion and moisture of the skin 
In tropical dlmatcs these microbes not only 
become abundant but virulent, and hence the 
Boils which are often a serious affliction in the 
hot months ^^o frequently come across most 
distressing cases where the patient is covered 
from head to foot with them When the boil 
comes to a head and softens it is easy to afford 
relief by opening each, and so relieving tension, 
but the worst land Is the “ blind boil ’* which 
forms as a liard red mass, intensely painful 
and not coming to a head, and here an Incision 
gives little relief Until lately these cases 
were very unsatisfactory to treat, and patients 
would recover after weeks of pain and much 
reduced in health. Fortunately wo have in 
the vaccine treatment a most successful method, 
the vaccine used being either a stock one and 
generally acting like magic or, in a small 
percentage of cases requiring to bo made from 
the boils themselves. In still other cases the 
infection of the skin causes the formation of 
Carbuncles, which are more serious but re- 
quire treatment on the same lines. 

Another more common condition resulting 
from tlie congestion of the skin is Prickly 
Heat iliis results from acute inflammation 
about the sweat glands and distention of their 
orifices, producing red papules and little vesi- 
cles, the site of intense itching The trouble 
is believed to result from the proliferation of 
a particular microbe In the skin, whiob alters 
the reaction of the perspiration. Be this as 
it may, inoculation of the skin is likely to take 
place through scratching, and so to the forma- 
tion of boUs. In some cases the skin Is so 
intensely Inflamed that the region of the 
sbonldett and neck feels Uke leather, or the 
snrfaoe gives the Impression of ssad-pepar. 
It Is a seilofis eondltSon in yonog laftatB, m 
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Tropical Diseases — Malaria. 


U» Imitation pievento fleep. iaterlerM with 
dlgestkm and no promotes dlarrhma, so that 
ims tdmpla malady may be the starting point 
of a dangarons iunees. Flannel next to the 
■kin fbonm be avoided in the hot weather as 
it to 10 liable to start the irritation. A good 
lotion consists of two teaspoonfuls of Eau-de- 
cologne in ten ounces of a 1 in 2000 solution 
of perchloride of mercury, dabbed on the skin 
and allowed to dry : followed by dusting with 
eiinal parts of boric acid powder and talc. 

To avoid the heat the European flies to the 
punkah. The electric punkah has been one 
of the greatest blessings Introduced during 
recent years into Indian towns as its use in- 
sures a good night’s rest in place of the weary 
hours of sleeplessness which formerly wore 
out the temper and the mental energy of the 
European during the hottest months. Still 
thl» blessing is not without its attendant 
dangers. Most common are attacks of mus- 
cular rheumatism, sudden internal chills causing 
diarrhoea, attacks of colic, ordinary nassJ 
catarrh, and sometimes bronchitis or pneu- 
monia. The electric punkah does away with 
the mosquito curtain, i^hich does not conduce 
to the free circulation of air, and gives good 
ventilation in its place. 

Finally, we have the effects of a continued 
high temperature on the working of the nervous 
system. As has boon remarked by the late 
Lt.*Gol. Oromble, l.H s., (in a valuable paper 
on ** The measure of physical fitness for life 
in the Tropics,” to which the writer is much 
indebted}. ” In the tropics there is going on 
continually and unconsciously a tax on the 
nervous system which is absent in temperate 
oUmatei. The nervous By8t<‘ra, especially 
those parts of it which regulate the tempera- 
ture of the body, are always on the strain, and 
the result is that in time it suflors from more 
or less exhaustion." The mean temperature 
of a European in India is always about half 
a degree higher than it Is in a temperate climate, 
and it may be raised to 99° or 100° after severe 
bodily exertion. When, under the strain of a 
severe hot moist and sultry season, the heat- 
oentre gives out, or as it is said is ” inhibited," 
we have all the serious phenomena of Hkat 
8TBOKB. Eut in the loss marked but long 


drawn out process of nervous exhaustioii ate 
have the common tropical effect of deficient 
mental energy, generally commencing with Uh* 
natural drowsiness or loss of appetite and a 
yearning for stimulants, which culminate in 
that lowering of nerve potential which we know 
so well as nbueasthenia. This nervous 
disturbance due to climate is likely to be most 
marked, as Cromble points out, in two classes 
of persons, namely those who suffer from 
obesity, and those who are members of 
families which may be designated as 
" neuropathic,” that is whose nervous systems 
are naturally unstable. To these may be 
added persons with naturally defective digestion 
and those who have a predisposition to gout. 

To sum up, it will bo seen that the effect* 
of long residence in the tropics are real and per* 
manent, not only in the direction of towered 
bodily health, but in undue wear of the nervons 
system, which may not only bo apparent during 
active service in duties involving strain, an- 
xiety or responslblhty, but also after retire- 
ment ; so that the chances of longevity of the 
retired Indian official are not up to the normal, 
and the ” extra ” which the Insurance Office 
puts on such lives is not only to cover the risks 
incidental to life m the tropics, but also the 
diminished vitality of those who have survived 
to enjoy their pension and ease. 

But there are other Indian risks, and these 
are most likely to affect travellers, due to the 
effects of heat on food. Microbes multiply 
vv*th profusion in milk, and decomposition is 
liaole to occur in meat within a very short time 
after killing. Milk should always be boiled ; 
and owing to the dirt in railway dining-rooms, 
and in many hotels, and the carelessness of 
the lower type of native servant employed 
therein, it would be bettor to rely on tinned 
milk or on a supply of Horllck’s milk tablets, 
when travelling long Journeys by rail and in 
the smaller towns. Beef should never bo eat^ 
underdone, as it is a prolific source of tape- 
worm in India. There is also habllity to con- 
tamination of food by flies and dust. Indian 
oooks, though among the best, have little 
regard for sanitation, and consequently the 
state of the cook-house should be carefully 
supervised. 


MALARIA. 


Attacks of malaria, dysenteiy, and enteric 
represent the principal risks to the European 
travelling in India. Malaria is the commonest 
cause of fever in the tropics and subtropics, 
but the risks therefrom have been greatly 
diminished by our complete knowledge of it'< 
causation which now permits an Intelligent 
prophylaxis, that is. taking adequate pre- 
cautions against Infection. The connection 
of certain ktods of fever with marshy soils 
has been recognised from ancient times, w hence 
iti old name of paludism ; and the word " ma- 
laria ” itself implies the belief in the existence 
of an emanation of poisonous air from the water- 
logged ground. It is now realised that the 
pwuKm is conveyed solely by mosquitoes, and 
by the anophtilne species. There are only 
a few of the many anophellnes which carry 
malaria, but all are to be regarded as dangeroua. 
The paraalte of malaria is a delicate jeUy- 


like body which Invades the red colls of the 
blood, and lives at their expense. It has 
I two life-cycles, one within the blood of the 
human host (endogenous and sexual), the 
other In the stomach and tissues of the mos- 
I qulto (exogenous and sexual). But the first 
I port of the sexual cycle is prepared for in the 
blood of the human host. 

{ If the blood of a patient be taken about an 
hour before the occurrence of the “ rigor,” 
(the shivering-flt wliioh marks the commence- 
ment of the attack), and examined in a thin 
film under a high power of the miorosoope, 
some of the red corpuscles will be found to 
contain bodies composed of delicate proto- 
plasm showing minute granules of dark pig- 
ment in their substance. These bodies arc 
the parasites. The granules represent the 
result of the destruction by the paratite of Uie 
red ootouring-matter of the btood-oell. The 
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Utter consequently appears paler than natural 
end is enlarged. In the parasite of the so* 
called benim tertian fever, if the blood be 
again exammed when the rigor is commencing, 
the little mass of jelly is found to have divided 
Into from twelve to twenty minute spheres 
all held together by the remains of the de- 
generated red ceU, and with minute masses 
of pigment in the centre. Later the group of 
spherules has burst through the envelope that 
held them, and has appeared free in the blood- 
fluid. Many of these free spherules are attack- 
ed and absorbed by the phagocytes, but those 
which escape destruction effect their entrance 
into other red blood cells and go through the 
same process of sexual di\ision, taking l.'rty 
eight hours for the process. On the time taken 
for this cycle to occur xiepends the periodicity 
of the fever, the attack appearing every third 
day, whence the name terxian fever. Another 
variety of malarial parasite, not very common 
in India, takes seventy-two hours to complete 
its cycle, hence called the “ quartan ” variety. 

There is also a third kind of parasite called 
the “ malignant tertian,” called by the Ital- 
ians the acstivo-autumiial parasite, vvluch also 
takes forty-eight hours to go through its cycle, 
but which gives rise to a more irregular fever, 
and has more pernicious effects on the system 
and is also liable to produce severe nervous 
symptoms, such as unconsciousness, often 
ending in death with very high fever. Each 
kind of parasite has its special characteristics 
which can bo observed by microscopical examin- 
ation. Consequently expert examination of 
the blood is always advisable in cases of fever, 
not only to show that malaria is present, but 
also to distinguish the particular kind which 
Is causing the trouble. 

Within the blood there also appears the 
first stage of the sexual life of the parasite 
in the shape of male and female elements, 
which result from some of the parasites which 
do not undergo the usual segmentation des- 
cribed above, and which exist for the purpose 
of allowing further development in the non- 
human host, which in the case of this parti- 
cular parasite is the mosquito. Thc:>e sexual 
^mnente are especially in evidence in the blood 
of cases of the pernicious variety of malaria. 
In the form of crescentic bodies which obtain 
considerable protection from the phagocytes, 
and many therefore persist for some time in 
such blood. ” Crescents ” appear only In 
malignant fevers, and persons who harbour 
them are of course a danger to the community, 
inasmuch as the mosquitoes of the locality 
are Infected from them, thus rendering such 
village or street unhealthy from malaria. 

The sexual elements of the malarial para- 
sites when taken into the stomach of the mos- 
quito which sucks up the blood of its victim, 
undergo certain changes, the male clement 
extru^g flagellate or hair-like processes 
which fertilise the female. The latter there- 
upon changes Into a body endowed with the 
property of locomotion, which makes Its way 
mto the coats of the stomach of the Insect, 
and becomes divided up Into a vast number 
of minute ovsts, each of the latter becoming 
packed with minute rod-like bodies. The 
cysts rupture Into the body-cavity of the 
mosquito, und the rods, thereby set free, be- 


come collected within the substance of the 
salivary glands, and ultimately make their 
way to the base of the proboscis. On such 
an infected mosquito pushing its proboscis 
into the human skin when it wishes to draw 
blood some of the rods are injected into the 
blood stream. They then enter red blood 
corpuscles and go through the various cycles 
described above. 

From three to five days, Ol* as long as a fort- 
night, after being bitten by such a mosquito 
the patient has an attack of fever, someumes 
preceded by pains In the limbs, headache, 
and malaise. This is soon succeeded by a 
feeling of intense chill, perhaps associated with 
xomitl^. 'J'ho skin becomes cold and bluc^ 
the shivering Is excessive and prolonged, con- 
stituting the “ rigor " stage. In this state 
the patient is in great distress, and obtains 
Atle sense of relief from the blankets which 
ho heaps up over himself. Although the 
surface of the body is very cold, the temperature, 
taken In the arm-pit or mouth, shows a rise 
to 103® or higher. In a quarter of an hour 
or more the ‘‘hot stage ” comes on, the face 
becoming flushed, the surface of the body red 
and warm, the small quick pulse becoming 
full and bounding, and perhaps the patient 
complains of tlirobbing headache. He remains 
thus for a few iiours and then occurs the 
“sweating stage,” perspiration breaking out 
about the head and face, and soon ext^dJng 
to the whole body. Great relief is experience 
wh{*n this is entered on, and is likely to be 
followed by a refreshing sleep. During the 
paroxysm the splwn Is often enlarged and may 
be the seat of considerable pain. There is 
also often troublesome cough from a concomi- 
tant bronchitis. With repeated attacks the 
enlargement of the spleen is liable to become 

{ lermaiient, the oigan coming to form a largo 
icavy tumour with special characteristics, 
the so-called " ague cake,” which is common 
among the children of malarious distriots. 
Europeans w'ho suffer from severe or repeated 
malaria are likely to suffer from permanent 
lU-health in the shape of anfiomia, dyspepsia, 
or easily-induced mental fatigue. 

Treatment. 

The traveller in India should endeavour to 
guard himself against the bites of mosquitoes. 
Tills can be done to a great extent by the use 
of mosquito curtains, the mosquito seeking 
the blood of its victim mainly at night. But 
when travelling by train protection is difficult. 
There are some odours which mosquitoes 
appear to dislike. Sprinkling the pillows with 
lavender water is sometimes efficacious, or 
smejirmg the hands with lemon-grass oil. 
Camps should not be pitched In the neighbour- 
hood of native villages, if it can bo avoided. 
Travellers should provide themselves with 
thermometer and a supply of qulnioe 
tabloids. 

Durmg the cold stage the patient should be 
well covered, and hot fluids administered, un- 
less vomiting is present. Quinine shoula not 
be taken in this stage as it increases the dis- 
tress. A diaphoretic, or sweating mixture, 
should be administered every two or three boun 
until the skin becomes moist, and throughout 
the hot stage ; this soon dves relief, and wlieii 
the stage of perspiration has been reached, the 
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By Typhoid or Enteric re%cr 1« meant a 
conun nml fever, lasting for thn e ^aecks or longer, 
due to the entrance int-o the intestinal canal 
of a particular bacillus (the typhoid bacillus), 
which not only prodtu es H( rious abdominal 
trouble but also symptoms referable to a gene- 
ralised infection of the blood by the badllus 
and the poisons which It engenders Formerly 
the scourge of tlio British Army in India, cs 
ueoially among the >ounger soldjers, it has 
been reduced to a verj low point, through the 
prophylactic use of 81r Almroth 'VVilght’s 
vaccine continuous attention tx) the sanitary 
condition of the soldiers' quarters, lmpro\< 
ment of water supplies, and skilful medical 
treatment 

Paratyphoid " is a term applied to 
oertain fevers which hav( all the ciraracters of 
typhoid, but with u rath(?r lower iuortallt\, 
and which an* diu to Infeotlcm by bacilli 
which are clostiy relatid to tlie tjphold 
bacillus. 

The fact that typhoid more frequently 
attacks the now arrivals to the tropics renders 
this disease one of the risks which tourists 
have to face, but this can be minimised by 
knowledge of the manner in which tlio typhoid 
bacillus affects an entrance into the system 

Typhoid Fever has now been shown to be a 
common affection among Indians, contrary 
to what was held some fifteen years ago In 
Bengal and the Punjab, according to Leonard 
Itogors (Fevers in the Tropics), the maximum 
of oases for all classes occurs during the hot | 
months, while the maximum for Bombay is in 
the rainy sea'Miu. IVut taking the Fmropean 
cases only he finds that the largest number 
of oases falls within the drj. cold and hot sea- 1 
sons, and considers that this Is duo to the 
Knropean being most frequently infected 
through contaminated dust, tills class of person 
paying greater attention now-a-days to the 
oondiuon of the water which he drinks . unlike 
tha Indian who will drink water out of the 
nearest tap. 

As is well known, Infection of typhoid is 
most oomiBonty produced by contamhnUon 
of drinklog wat«r. Great care la therefore 
neoessary m bolttng and filtering diinUiur 
water aad In protecting the yesMU In wnlco 1 


it Is kept from contamination by dust In 
the neighbourhood of all native villages the 
soil is laden with animal dejecta which, of course, 
is very likely to be associated with disease- 
producing microbes Hence infection of the 
food In (ook-liouRos and shops is easily pro- 
duced by the wind carrying the dust from 
latrines and othrr foul areas Uncooked vege- 
tables produced from gardens watered by 
sewage c-ontalnmg fluid are also very dangerous, 
and should be avoided by the Indian tra\eller. 
Lastly oysters takin from estuaries wldch 
receive riveis laden with organic matter froLi 
the villages on the banks are believed to afford 
special protection to the typhoid bacillus, 
and when catin raw arc dangerous 
In many cases the onset of the disease is 
sudden, with headache, shivering and vomit- 
ing, but in a little loss than half the onset is 
insidious, the patient being out of sorts, slightly 
fcverlsli, perhaps with occasional looseness 
of the bowels, loss of appetite and a little slck- 
iiosB He ultimately takes to his bed, genei^ly 
dating the commencement of his Illness from 
this event, and there forthwith begins a period 
of at least three weeks of anxiety for his friends 
and relatives. Inasmuch as enteric fever, as 
seen among Europeans in India, is cliaracter- 
isod by its greater severity and longer duration. 
Iho temperature rises gradually day by day 
during the first week, remains at a fairly con- 
stant high level during the second, becomes 
irregular with doily remissions during the tldrd, 
and in the majority of oases la succeeded by 
a period of convalescence, during the first part 
of which the greatest care in doahng with the 

f )atlent is required The bacillus produces 
ts moat important effects on the lower portion 
of the small intestine, certaiu glandular struc- 
tures in the wall of the bowel becoming inflamed, 
enlarged, and finally ulcerated It Is on the 
foimatiuu of these intestinal uloers tliat many 
of the worst complications depend. The ul- 
cerative process favours, first a looseness of 
the bowels, later an exhausting dlanhcea. 
Moreover the destruction of some of the coats 
of the bowel may open up an adjaomit blood 
vessel and produce alarming or eyen fatal 
bsmoiThage. And again the whdia Ihtekiiess 
o! the bowel may be psrfotitad, eaualiig death 
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liom coUapbc and peritonitis. This is the in aborting the fever, but this does not mean 
danger which the physician has In view through- that drugs are of no use in typhoid. On the 
nut the case. It can only be guarded against contrary the complications, wUch are mfuiyi 
by the most careful nursing and attention to will be detected as they arise by the carefw 
the dietary. Other dangers are bronchitis physician, and there is no disease which tries 
and l^lure of the iieart, especially during the more than this the skill of the doctor and the 
third week. During the stage of convales- care of the nurse, who will frequently bring to 
emee the same care has to be taken with the convalescence what seems to be an almost 
dietary as the ulcers are undergoing healing, hopeless ease. Abdominal distension, for in- 
and an error might lead to the rupture of stance, is a frequent and serious complication 
one of them when all danger may well be ex- in Indian typhoid, and should bo treated as 
pccted to have passed. Finally, owing to soon as detected. It results partly from the 
the depressing effects of climate, convalescence decomposition of tlie intestinal contents, partly 
is often attended with prolonged mental de* from loss of the muscular tone of the bowel, 
prossion. It hinders the respiration and the action of 

In the matter of treatment it is absoluts^ly the dieart, and favours the occurrence of per- 
essential that the patient should have tne foratlon. Diet consists almost entirely of 
benefit of skilled nmwing. Fortunately highly- milk, cither pure, diluted with barley water 
trained European nuisct can now be obtained or whey, or as a jelly. 

from any populous centre, though occasions Lastly a word should bo said about the im- 
arise w’hen the demand exceeds the supply, portance of typhoid inoculation to those In- 
If possible two nurses should be obtained for tending to travel in India or the tropics. It 
day and night duty respectively. Unless it is better to have Wright’s prophylactlo vaoeino 
is absolutely necessary to remove him, the injected before leaving home, but if this is not 
patient should be nursed where he falls ill and done, it should be submitted to on arrival in 
not sent long distances by train. At the most Bombay. In the majority of cases the only 
he should travel to the nearest large town discomfort resulting is a little passing tender- 
where there is a Civil Surgeon. Treatment ness at the site of inoculation : in some cases 
mainly consists in keeping the fever within there are a few hours of fever: and In the 

bounds, and thereby sparing the strain on tlic worst the patient feels out-of-sorts for twenty- 

heart which Is great during the three weeks four hours. The inoculation (with a larger 
of continued fever, 'rixis is effected in great dose) should be repeated on the ciglith day 
part by the system of hydrot liorapv, that Is, Attention to this small precaution as a routine 

treating the patient hy continued tepid baths measure would obviate most of the catas- 

or by frequent sponging with tepid w'ater to trophes wldeli we witness on occasions among 
which a little toilet \inegar should be added, “globe-trotters” who ha\e come to the 
There is no special drug wliicli Is of any use ) country for pleasure or health. 

DYSENTERY. 

The term Pjscnterv Is apjdied to several bacillary VRiict>. In the amccblc form there 
forms of infective Intlammatiou of the large is greater tcnderioy to thickening of tlie bowel 
bowel, in wlUch the principal symptoms are wall, and to the dangerous complication or 
griping, abdominal pain, frequent straining, sequel of abscess of the liver, 
and the passage of a large number of evacuations After a few days of severe illness should the 
clioracteriscd by the presence of blood and patient recover there is a danger that the dis- 
mufcus. The changtis wliicli take place occur < asc may become chronic, a condition which 
hi the mucous membrane of tiic large bowel, is associated wltli emaciation and profound 
and are first an acute catarrli 8uece«*ded by w'cakness. Tlio chronic form is also more 
ulceration more t)r less extensive, and some- likely to eventuate from the amosbio type, 
times going on to gangrene. The frequency with which it attacks iBuro- 

The disease is endemic in India, and is in peans In India may bo judged from the adt^a- 
fact common in Eastern countries, and In sions of the Euro i>eau soldiers Into hospital, the 
LpypL It is Uablc to arise in epidemic form figures of admissions for each of the years 1910 
especially among armies in the field. It is and 1011 being 7*7 per thousand of strength, 
caused by a contaminated water supply, and The treatment of the bacillary fonn with an 
by the infection of food bv dust and flies, antl-dysenteric scrum has had good results. 
Dysentery is probably taumd by ‘-evcral \a- In the amccblc form most Indian physicians 
rietics of micro-organisms but for all practical stUl rely, and rightly so, on the use of ipecac- 
pur|K)bos may be said to be divided into tv\o uanha. This lias to bo given with paruocUar 
great groups, one due to the amoeba of dysen- precautions and with a previous dose of opium 
tcry, and the other caused by a bacillus des- to diminish the liability to vomiting. Es- 
cribed by Shiga and known as bacillary dysen- ccntly, thanks to the work of Leonard SU>ger8, 
tcry. The latter form is more common in a valuable drug has been placed in our hands. 
Japan and in the north-eastern side of the in the form of emotino, an alkaloid derived 
Inoian peninsula ; the amosbtc form being that from the ipecacuanha root ; and which when 
most commonly seen in the Bombay Presi- injected into the dcc^r layers of the skin, 
dency. The bMillary form is characterised gives all the good results of ipecacuanha wltb- 
by the presence of a very large number of out its unpleasant effects. It is of speeii] 
evaenatkms perhaps as many as a hundred value in the ease of chiidem in whom acute 
or even more in the twenty-four hoars. In dysentery is a very serious disease. We have 
the amcslde form there are soldam more than hereby obtained one more efflelent weapon 
twenty evaonattons in the day, and there la In the conteft with one of the ooBiBioa djHaiaai 
Um mytt and general depceeslni than in the of India. 
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ABSCESS OF THE LIVEB. 

There ere eeveral varieties and causes of matter of anxiety, but greater precision is nomr 
absoeM of liver but the term is applied in possible as we nave come to recognise what 
India to the single abscess which frequently Eogors has called the presuppurative stage of 
forms as the result of amoebic dysentery, the amoebic hepatitis, which is very amenable 
Isttn generally preceding but sometimes to treatment by ipecacuanha or injections 
bitog concomitant with the formation of the of emetine. The use of this method will oft<m 
ahsc^. It Is one of the scourges of the Euro* prevent the case going on to the dangerous 
pean in India, and is especially to bo dreaded condition of abscess, which when it has onee 
on account of the Wgh mortality. Taking definitely formed can only be dealt with by 
aU the cases together, including the acute and prompt operation, which In itself has a high 
chronic and all classes of the community, the mortality. Further aid is now obtained by 
death rate is about sixty per cent., but this sp(>clal examination of the blood and by the use 
wlU probably bo reduced by recent improve- of the X-rays, wliieh will often clear up a doubt- 
ments In the methods of diagnosis and treat- ful f-ase. 

ment. The latest aimual report of the 8anl- The abscess generally forms In the right 
t&Ty Commissioner with the Govoraraent of lobe of the liver, Should it form on the left 
India states that next to enteric fever, hepatic side it is especially liable to rupture into one 
abscess Is the most frequent cause of death of the intcnial organs. 

among European troops, but the admissions The same complication may eventuate when 
and deaths on account of it have decreased ilie aliseess forms on the right side. Here 
greatly during recent years. The report also the principal point of rupture is into the right 
notes that the decrease In the number of eases lung, the contents of the abscess being suddenly 
of liver abscess is coincident with an equally evacuated, in some eases without much wam- 
stoady fall in tlic number of admissions to lug, and nature tliercby cfiecting a cure. Such 
hospital for alcoholism. a termination however is not desirable as heal- 

The disease is most liable to attack those ^^8 will take place quicker by surgical means, 
who, In addition to having had an attack of I’here are homo abscesses which are cxceed- 
dysentery, have Indulged, not necessarily to iugly insidious, it often happening that patients 
excess, in alcohol and general good living, and are sent home with a fever associated with 
are at the same time somewhat sluggish in their general loss of liealth and weight, where the 
habits. It Is often preceded by continued existence of a deep seated abscess may not 
fever, malaise, dyspepsia, and more or less even be 8U8j)octt'd, but in which tlio symptoms 
uneaunoss in the liver loglon, or the latter of hepatic aoscess suddenly occur and clear up 
^rgan may be acutely enlarged and very tender, the ease : or tlu' correct diagnosis may obtrude 
In many cases the exact diagnosis is often a itself by the sudden rupture as above described. 

PLAGUE. 

Plague Is a disoaso of vi^ry great antiquity; about fifteen to twenty per cent., due to defect 
Its ravages and symptoms liavc been describi'd in the registration of the causes of deaths and 
with remarkablo accuracy by tlio old liistonans, also to tlie tact that the disi'abe oitm simulates 
such us Procopius. Kot many years ago it other maladies for whieh it is likely to be 
appeared to bo a disf'aso of historical interest mistaken by an uneducated populatiou. 
only, but the present pandemic, which com- Fiague is an acute infection of the Idood by 
monoed about 1894, has nvide it u subject of the a bacillus which was discovered by Kitasato 
greatest importance to the inhabitants of the in Hongkong in 1894, It generally afiects its 
British Empire. It was in March 1894 that it imtry by the skin, on which it is deposited by 
first became prominent In Canton, and thereafter the rat-fioa. At the site of deposit a small 
It spread to Hongkong. Macao and Pakhoi, and pustule is occ.isioually lound wliich soon forms 
BO mong the whole of the Southern China Coast. , a siqM rflcial ulcer In such cases Inflammation 
It probably arrived in Bombay in March 1899, | and distentiou of the lymphatics may be noticed 
but It was not until the end of Beptoraber that running from the neighbourhood of the small 
It became noticeable In that part of the native 1 and painful ulcer to the lu^arcst group of glands, 
city known as Mandvi, in w'hlch the groat grain These will be found to bo onlurgod and ox- 
BuppUos are eolUctod, and vvheicin consequently ' quisitely tender, the tenderness being out of 
there is on enormous rat population. In Oc- ' all proportion to thu size of tho glandular on- 
tober of the same year the pix'sence of tho largeraont and to tlie, amount of local inflam- 
pestilence w'as otflcially acknowledged. Every- mation. This glandular enlargement is called 
thing which tho limited knowledge of the sub- tho Bubo, which has given tho name to the 
loot at that time suggesU^d, was done to chock i most common form of tho pest — Bubonic 
Its spread; but, in spite of all efforts, the pestl- Plague. 

lenoe spread from the infected city throughout Witli tho appearance of tlie Bubo, or even a 
the grwfor portion of the Peninsula, and while day or so liefore It, tln'ro is evidence of a general 
Its ravages of late years have not bQon so terrible infection of the system, in tlie shape of extreme 
as at Its first ap^arance, yet tlie disease still prostration, mental confusion, a furred tongue, 
takes its annual toll of human life, and It has and fever which Is generally high. The pulse 
apparently become one of the endemic diseases is accelerated, and while at the outset, especl- 
Of India. According to the official figures, ally in full-blooded muscular adults, it is likely 
Blague sinoe its appearance has been respon- to be full and bounding, there is sooner or lalw. 
sitoto tor mors than seven and a half muUon generally soon, evidence of eariy failure of toe 
deaths within the limits of the Indium Esapire. strength of the oardio-vasoular system. l!t» 
Thsts figures sbouid perimps be tnoreas^ pulse becomes quicker, smaller, and the hsatt 
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fMMnds ieeMe. Ai the case progreesei, the 
prltSAiT ^ enlarge and beoome of an 
aiury appearance, the Bubo will also enlarge 
a^the tieades around the inflamed lymphatics 
win be swollen and cedematous. To this 
variety the term ** oellulo-cutaneous plague** has 
been applied. The spreading ulcer, which is 
really a local gan^ne, has been described as 
the plague ** carbuncle ** ; these forming on 
the skin of those affected were often referred 
to by old historians as a prominent feature in 
many ancient epidemics. 


These cases however are somewhat un- 
common. The usual variety met with is the 
Acute Bubonic Plague. In this the patient is 
attacked with fever, and all the general symp- 
toms of an acute infection, and on the first, 
second or sometimes Hg third day of the illness 
the characteristic bubo appears The common 
site is among the glands of the groin, for the 
reason that these glands receive the lymphatics 
from the lower limbs and from the lower 
portimi of the trunk up to the level of 
the navel, n larger area than that drained 
by any other group of glands. Other sites lor 
Bobo formation are the arm-pits, the glands 
of the neck, those about the angle of the Jaw 
and below the chin, and vory rarely the litUe 
gland on the inner side and Just above the 
elbow, and the small glands behind the knee 
Joint. In some cases, generally in association 
with Buboes in the groin, the deep dands of the 
abdomen can bo felt to bo enlarged. 


These Plague Buboes are of different kinds 
and it is a matter of some importance in con- 
nection with treatment and the outlook as re- 
gards recovery, to recognise the ty^ of Bubo 
present in each particular cose Ine cximmon 
variety is the “ softening bubo.” The en- 
largement increases somewhat rapidly and the 
hard swelling gi\e8 place to a soft doughy mass 
around which is a limited amount of serous 
effusion into the subcutaneous tissues If the 
patient lives till the fifth day or thereabouts 
this bubo will feel like a tightly stuffed pin- 
cushion, or may give the experienced examiner 
the signs that the contents are of a fiuid nature 
On incision, pus and shreds of the disorganised 
gland will be evacuated, and under suitable 
treatment the cavity, though largo, will heal 
^ within a week or so. When these softening 
Bilboes are allowed to rupture spontaneously 
a large foul cavity is produced ; such are not 
unf^uently encountered among the poor, who 
have not received adequate attention during 
the stress of a plague epidemic. 

Another variety of bubo obtains when the 
^imds inflame and harden, the inflammation 
bdng so acute that the blood supply of the part 
li ol^ructed and the whole of the affected area 
•loughs out, leaving a large superficial ulcer 
of a very unpleasant appearance These 
buboes are fOuna where the inflamed glands 
are txmnd down beneath tense tissues, as in 
front Of the ears and in the region of the groin 
this kind the term “indurated bubo'* has 
bm applied. Another variety the **oedoma- 
tous bubo ** occurs in the neck and the arm-pit 
•ad In tboQ the serous effuiion into the tissues 
amiMl the glands, p^nt to a less extent in 
ypeis&e eeMntial featue. Tbs 
\ or the side ai the nook may be 
Ihe aeonmidetlKMi fluid under 



the skin. It Is an extremely dlstiessinff kind 
of bubo, as the pain is great and nearly sU the 
patients die. Also there is a rare kind the 
” hard late bubo,** idiich appears after aboiut 
a fortnicdit In oases simulating typhoid fever, 
and lastly there are some soft buboes which abort 
and shrink with the rapid subsidence of the 
fever — the ” shrinking bubo. *’ The fever 
continues from the outset with slight emis- 
sions ; it is generally about 103** to 104* , but 
it may rise to a great height from almost the 
initial rigor. On the third day the temperature 
tends to approach the normal, and almdst 
immediately rises again. Shoula it rise to a 
point above that of the maximum temperature 
preceding the remission the outlook is bad; 
but in cases which are likely to do well it rises 
to a point which is loss than that of the pre- 
ying maximum, and after about three days 
gradually falls to normal, with slight daUy 
oscillations depending on the amount of the 
suppuration in the buboes and their local con- 
dition. 

It is to be understood that this disease is of 
such great virulence to human beinm, on account 
of the early appearance of the plague bacillus 
in the blood-stream, that tliere are many in- 
stances in which death occurs before the bubo 
has had time to undergo the changes described 
above or oven to form. The more acute cases 
are also liable to be a typical in their mode of 
onset. Some are taken with a wild delirlnm 
in which they are likely to attack those about 
them ; others suffer from vomiting of blood 
followed by rapid failure of the heart and death : 
pregnant women miscarry and practically aO 
of them die : and lastly there are coses where 
the general and local symptoms are slight and 
yet failure of the heart may suddenly ensue 
within a few hours of the onset. These so- 
called "fulminant” cases are generally met 
with at the commencement of every epidemic: 
in some of tlie descriptions of medimval epi- 
I demies thf y seem to have been in the majority, 

I and it is on account of these that plague epi- 
demics appear so terrible to the occupants ot 
the plague-stricken town. Fortunately, how- 
|ev(r, there it a large majority of cases which 
I allow some scope for m^icol skUl. The con- 
i dition of the patient after the full development 
I of the symptoms is always one which gives 
I rise to great anxiety. The mental condltioo 
' becomes dulled, which, while it mitigates con- 
siderably the distress of the sufferer, is neverthe- 
less an mdication of the action of the plague 
poison on the nerve centres. The eyes are 
Butfused and often acutely congested. There 
may be cough, which is a bad sign as it indicates 
either a secondary pneumonia or the onset of 
an acute bronchitis, the direct result of the 
failure of the heart. If the latter progresses 
the breathing becomes more rapid, the pulse 
weak and almost uncountable at the wrist, the 
skin cold and clammy, and towards the end 
covered by profuse perspiration : Anally, the 
breathing becomes irregular, and after several 
long-drawn gasps the patient breathes his last. 

In other oases however improvement itarto 
about the fourth day, the temperature giadoally 
falls, and the mind clears: the bubo supmi- 
rates In due oooiie and heals np, and the pamssit 
paasM into a dqw oonvalasoenee, but wm^b 
•maettmss ntiaded by the lomation of 
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Isoil*, Attookt of heart failure or of 
a: or uloera of the eyeball with 
of the whole globe and oonaequent 
iA fight. gome recover with mrmanent 
ntaital enfeeUement. or persistent tremors 
of the limbs with difflcolty in speaking with 


Septlcaemic Plague. 

TUs term is applied to certain forms of acute 
pUgne where buboes do not form, or where 
there is uniform but slight enlargement 
of glands in various parts of the oody with symp- 
toms of a general blood infex^tion. The term 
Is misleading, inasmuch as most cases of acute 
bubonic plague are really septicaomlc from the 
outset. These cases are either acute, ending 
fatally about the third day or sooner : or are 
sub-acute, with symptoms simulating typhoid 
fever, ending fatally in about a fortnight. In 
the acute oases large dusky patches of blood- 
effusions beneath the skin, the so-callod plague 
spots, are sometimes found ; and there may be 
bsimorrbages from the stomach or bowels. 

Pneumonic Plague. 

In this variety the plague bacillus prolife- 1 
rates in the lung and causes rapid consolidation 
of large patches of the lung tissue scattered ' 
Irregularly throughout tiie organs : with a con- 
siderable amount of oedema, so that the lungs 
are engorged with blood, are large and heavy, 
and the bronchial tubes filled with reddish frothy 


fluid which contains the plague bacillus in alnm 
pure culture. The fever is very high and 1ft 
mtmlerenoe with respiration immediate, kn 
death occurs from the second to the fonith 4a] 
A carious fact about pneumonic plague Is tbi 
one such case is liable to ^ve riM to others a 
the same type. 

Treatment of the Disease. 

No serum or antitoxin has so far proved o 
value in diminishing the mortality of the sick 
Much can, however, be done by medical treat 
ment. Absolute rest Is required and the patten 
should not even be allowed to sit up m bed 
Drum which act as heart stimulants are reanlr 
ed almost from the outset, and frequently tnew 
have to be administered by the skm as well at 
the mouth. The buboes should be fomented 
till they soften, and incised as soon as fluid h 
formed. For the pneumonic condition the ad- 
ministration of oxygen gas rives relief. Thh 
can be obtained in India without much dilB* 
culty. Careful nursing is essential, and fluid 
nourishment must bo given regularly in an 
easily assimilable form, and complications have 
to be met as they arise. As regards prophy- 
laxis by means of Haffkino’s Plague prophy- 
lactic which is manufactured in enormous quan- 
tiiieB at the Bacteriological Government La- 
boratory at Parel, It may be said that its use 
gives a threefold chance of escape from attack 
and a reduction of case mortality by fifty 
per cent. 


DENGUE FEVER. 


Dengue fever, otherwise known as Dandy fever 
or Breakbone fever, is rather common in India 
and is generally present in the larger towns, but 
os it appears in manifold forms and various wri- 
ters describe it differently, its identity is not 
always recognised ; and, therefore, by many 
medical men is thought to be loss common than 
it really is. On oooaslons it gives rise to very 
wide-spread epidemics. In 1902 there was an ex- 
tensive epidemic on the eastern side of the 
Indian Peninsula, and quite recently there has 
been a bad outbreak in Calcutta. It is more 
common during the rainy season. 

The onset is abrupt, with fever, slight sore 
Uuoot producing cough, rapidity of the pulse, 
sometimes a red rash which is so fugitive that 
it Is often overlooked, and intense piun. Those 
pains constitute the patient's chief complaint. 

They ore generally pains in the bones, or in the 
small of the back, or in some of the Joints either 
large or small. Sometimes there is no complaint 
of pain in the limbs, but there Is intense pain 
behind the eyes. Tlie fever lasts for three or 
four days, during which in rare cases there may 
be further symptoms due to the appearance of 
a pleurisy or even a pericarditis. Sometimes 
there is intense shooting pain into the little 
finger. Though the intensity of the symptoms 
may give a very serious aspect to tne case, 
yet a fatal issue is almost unknown. After the 
four days of intense suffering the fever sub- 

CHOLERA. 


sides somewhat abruptly, and at about tills time 
a second rash appears, most marked over the 
shoulders and neck, and on the backs of the 
arms, or else an universal rash. It is of a dark 
rod colour, often very like the rash of scarlet 
fever, or it may be like that of measles. With 
its appearance the more severe symptoms sub- 
side. During convalescence the patient is much 
depressed, and the pulse remains unduly rapid. 
Sometimes also pain starts again in one of the 
I Joints, or he is crippled by stiflucss of the back 
or of several of the Joints. After a shorter or 
longer period, from two days to ten, a second 
attack of fever and pain comes on which runs 
the same course but as a rule less severe and 
prolonged ; in very rare cases there is a third 
attack. 

There is no drug which will cut short the dis- 
ease. From its likeness to rheumatism the sali- 
cylates are goneially used, and perliaps relieve 
the pains. This drug should be combined with 
an ordinary fever mixture : large doses of bro- 
mide should be given for the headache, and the 
excruciating pains must be treated with mor- 
pliia. 

It is often impossible to distinguish the malady 
from Influenza until the appearance of the rash. 

It is believed that the poison is conveyed by 
the bites of a mosquito, and that this poison 
has characters which are analogous to the virus 
lof Yellow Fever. 


This is one of the most imnortant diseases | persed over the country-side by the returning 


of India, having been ende^o therein for many 
hundreds of years. It is always present in the 
country, and sometimes extenos over largo dls- 
triots gMorally from some crowded centre such 
as tho site of a pUgrimago , from which It Is dis- 


bands of pilgrims. The deaths in British India 
from this disease in 1911 numbered three hun- 
dred and fifty-four thoosand and In the foUoi^g 
year four hundred and sewm thousand. The 
oisMso Is of special importance to the nioMMWt 
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botb on going to and retaining from 


Xtts essentially a water-borne disease and the 
edbeltlaff cause is the ** comma bacillus** dis* 
cbvmea by Koch, so called from its shape when 
isolated and stained. The dejecta of a person 
suffering from the disease, when contaminat- 
ing the soil, are liable to get washed by the rains 
into some water-supply, which may become 
the source of almost unlimited mfection. Such 
contaminated drinking water is rendered in- 
nocuous by boiling, or filtration through a Pas- 
teur- Chamberland filter. The Importance of 
Koch's discovery, therefore, lay in the recogni 
Upn of the fact that the poison was eBsentih.3y 
water-bom»». It can also be conveyed by flies 
settling on food. 

The disease has an incubation period of from 
two to seven days. After a premonitory 
dtarrhcea with colicky pains lasting for half 
a day or longer, tlie nature of the illness is an- 
nounced by violent purging and vomiting, the 
former ba\ing the peculiar character of rice-water. 
The poison may be so intense that death takes 
place before the purging appears, the so-called 
^‘cholera sicca.” In the common form collapse 
is early and marked, the extremities are blue 
and cold, the skin shrimken, the heart weak, 
the surface temperature below normal, though 
the temperature taken in the mouth shows 
high fever to be present. There Is a curious 
pinched expression of the face with deeply sunk- 
en eyes, and the patient endeavours to com- 
municate his wishes or fears in a hoarse whis- 
per. He is further distressed by painful cramps in 
the muscles of the calf and abdomen, and there 
is suppression of the functions of the kidneys. 
Death generally takes place in this the al^d 
state. Should the patient survive he passes 
Into the stage of reaction, the unfavourable symp- 
toms disappearing and gradually passing into 
convalesceuce. In some of tliese oa<408 which 
give hopes of recovery there is a relapse, the 
conditions of the algid state re-appearing and 
death taking place. It has recently been re- 
cognised as a cause of the dissemination of the 
disease, that patients who have recovered will 
continue to discharge the bacillus for many 
ll^weeks. 

The prevention of cholera lies in attention 
to water supplios, and in boiling and filtering as 
a matter of routine in Indian Ufo. All the dis- 
charges from the sick should be treated with 
disinlectaDts, and soiled clothing and linen des- 
troyed. People who have to tour in cholera- 
strtoken districts, or who go on shootmg ex- 
cursions, or who find themselves in the midst 
of a cholera outbreak should undergo Inocula- 
tion with HaflTkine's preventive vaccine. Two 
inooulations are required, the second being 
more intense in its effects. The temporary 
symptoms wrhich may arise after the inocula- 
tion are sometimes severe, being always more 
marked than after inoculation against typhoid, 
tot the protection afforded more than makes 
«p fior toe temporary inoonvanienoe endured. 

During the dmlera season the mUdest eases 
oC dlarroeea should be brought for tceatmeat 
to a physMna, aa anoh persons axe ntorv liable 
to ooBtraet the dlseaae. 


Treatment mainly resolves itself into meeting 
the extreme collapse with stimulants and warmth. 
There is great temptation to administer opium 
but in some cases this is not unattended with 
dan^r, and in others there is no capacity left 
in the patient for the ahso^ion of drugs ad- 
ministered by the mouth. The mortality has, 
however, been reduced by the injection of saline 
fluid into the skin or directly into the vtois. 
and also by the introduction of sidine fluid of 
particular strength into the abdominal cavity 

Kala-Azar. \ 

This is a slowly progressive disease asso- 
ciated with ^at enlargement of the spleen 
and some enlargement of the Uver, extreme 
emaciation, and a fever of a peculiar type 
ehai^terlsed by remissions for short perioos, 
and due to infection by a parasite of remark- 
able characters wliich have only recently been 
worked out. It is attended with a very high 
mortality, about 96 per cent., and has up to 
the present resisted ^ methods of treatment, 
although some patients appear to improve 
for a time, only in the majority of cases to 
relapse later. 

It is endemic In Assam, from which it has 
invaded Bengal, and is now often seen in Cal- 
cutta. It is also fairly often met with in Bilad- 
ras, iiiough it is said that the casos are imported 
ones. It is very rarely seen in Bombay, and 
then only in immigrants from Infected local- 
ities, though there appears to be a mild en- 
demic centre in Jabalpur In the Central Pro- 
vinces : so it is likely to be more frequently 
met with on the western side of India. It hat 
caused great mortality among the coolies on 
the tea-plantations of Assam, especially among 
the children ; but under the recent measures 
of prophylaxis which have been put into force 
since knowledge has been acquired about Ite 
real nature and method of spread, the ravages 
of the disease are likely to be limited. It is 
very rare among Europeans and then almost 
entirely among those who have been long in 
India or who have been bom and bred In the 
country . 

Infection seems generally to start in the 
cold weather. There is fever with rigors, and 
progressive wasting and loss of ener^. The 
temperature chart is a curious one, the fever 
showing two remissions during the twenty- 
four hours. Diarrhoea is common, especially 
during the later stages of the disease. The 
spleen enlarges early and is generally of enor- 
mous size producing bulging of the abdomen. 
A remarkaole feature la the tendency to the 
formation of ulcers, which in many oases, 
especially in children, takes the form of a 
t^grenous ulceration of the month and cheek. 
Death usually occurs from some interennent 
inflammatory condition, often pneumonia. 

The parasite is found in the spleen and liver 
during life, and can be obtained by puncture 
of these organs. As thus obtained it is a 
minute round body of special characters, la 
this state it is known as the Lelshman-Danovia 
body from ite disooveren. This small body 
has been cultivated by Leonard Bogers In entt* 
able media and onder low tempeiaturee, tmd 
found to develop Into a flageiiiited, that la 
taU-poeeemiDg, organton. How this ptotilUf 
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Dn^ CuUure. 


otttoide the hunuui bolt 
ly known. It !■ certoinJy 
'wuwMvu, Which acconnto for the 
ill which whole families have been 
off, one member after another. Its 
,ji has been stayed by moving families 
their Infected houses and burning down 
former quarters. This, and other facts 
ootmeeted wl^ its spread, have suggested 
^Ot the agent for conveying the poison from 
to man Is the common bed*bug, and 


Patton has succeeded in developing the lla|^ 
late stage in this creature whra fed on the 
blood of the sick. 

There Is a severe form of ulceration of the 
skin known as ** Delhi Boil" from which 
organisms very similar to the Leisbman*Dooo« 
van body were obtained many years 
These bodies have also been cultivated outside 
the human host and found to develop Into a 
flagellated organism. The two parasites, though 
i closely allied, are nevertheless distinct. 


DRUG CULTURE. 


Two monographs on the cultivation of drugs 
In India, by Mr. David Hooper, of the Indian 
Museum, Oaloutta, and by Mr. Puran Singh, 
of the Indian Forest Department, Dehra Dun, 
have lately been published. Mr. Hooper, In 
his paper, states that one-half of the drugs In 
the BStlsh Pharmacopoeia are Indigenous to 
the Bast Indies, and nearly the whole of the 
rest could be cultivated or exploited. The fol- 
lowing are given ae those that could be grown 
In quantity and as worthy of the attention of 
ouluvators and capitalists : — 

Belladonna, most of which is sUU Imported, 
grows well in the Western Himalayas from 
Simla to Kashmir, the Indian-grown plant con- 
taining 0*4 to 0*45 per cent, of alkaloid. 
Digitalis is quite acclimatised on the NUgirls, 

C 7mg there without any attention. The 
ras Store Department obtains all its re- 
qidrements from Ootacainund, and the leaf has 
b«en found equally active to that grown in 
England. 

Henbane Is a native of the temperate Him- 
alayas from 8,000 to 11,000 ft. It was Introduc- 
ed into the Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur, in 
1840, and It has been steadily cultivated there 
up to tlie present time, and the products sup- 
plied to medical depots satisfy the annual de- 
mand. 

Ipecacuanha has been raised with a small mea- 
Bure of success In the hilly parts of India, and 
it only requires care and attention to raise it 
in BUffloient amount to make It commercially 
remunerative. 

Jalap-root grows as easily as potatoes In 
the Nuglris, and there Is no reason why the 
giH P*niLi requirements (about 4,000 lbs.) for the 
Madioal Stores of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
•hattl4 npt be obtained from Ootaoamund. 

Mr. Puran Singh discussed the subject |n a 
numberof the " Indian Forester in 1014 " : be 
BtatM that most of the drugs In the British Pbar- 
inaoopcslagiow wild in India, and that th«re la 
Blb^y a export trade for some of them. 
Be iMblii however, that materials oc^ted at 


random cannot be expected to fetch full prices, 
as they seldom come up to standard quality, 
and he adds: " The few drugs that are not Inm- 
genous to India could easily be made to grow in 
some part or other of this vast land. The great 
advantage accruing from the systematic cul- 
tivation of drugs is that a regular supply of 
genuine drugs of standard quality is assured. 
The variation In the quality of wila-grown drugs 
is sometimes a very serious drawbaek to flnding 
a profitable market for them. The quality of 
Podophyllum Emodi growing wild In India is an 
illustration in point. This plant was discover- 
ed by Sir George Watt In the year 1888, and 
now, even after twenty-four years, In which 
It has been shown to be identical with the Ame- 
rican drug that is being employed for pharma- 
ceutical purposes, it still remains unrecognised 
by the British Pharmacopoeia, which, as ex- 
plained by the " Chemist and Drug^t " some 
time ago, is solely due to the uncertiUnty which 
still exists as to its physiological activity 

Mr. Singh also points out that the Indian 
consumers of medicine depend mostly on herbs 
growing wild in the Forests, the more import- 
ant of these probably numbering at least l.tXX). 
This inland trade is very large; the possibilities 
in the Punjab alone being put at Rs. 50,00,000. 
He mentions saffron, liquorice, and s^ep as 
products exotic to India, whose cultivation 
in this country looks full of promise. Mr. 
Singh suggests that a complete survey be made 
of the extent of the Inland trade in medicinal 

g roducts found growing wild in Indian forests 
1 order to arrive at the figures of annual oon- 
Bumptiou, and that the forest areas where the 
most imiwrtant drugs grow should be preserv- 
ed. Inquiries should be instituted as to the 
best methods of cultivation, and it need be, the 
means of extending the artificial propagation. 
It is to provide data to Induce the private 
capitalist to embark on such enterprises that Mr. 
Singh advocates the formation of some body 
to go into the matter. He suggests that India 
Is well worthy of attention by those In this ootm- 
try who are intereetod In eztcAding the euhitra 
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of 4ni9i In tiM Biltisb Smpin. The Vorest 
DenMtttent bee elresdy begun the eultivetlon 
of &diftn‘podopbyllain>Toot in the Punjeb, Unit- 
ed Provinces and the North-Western Frontier, 
and several maunda of dried rliizome are 
sold annually for local consumption. Mr. 
Hooper also shows that a start has been made 
in regard to the cultivation of belladonna, hen- 
bane and digitalis. One of the principal dilfi- 
culUea to be overcome is to ensure a ready mar- 
ket, and there Is also always the danger of over- 
production to be considered. 

Essential Oils. 

Sandalwood Oil is, by far the most, im- 
portant perfumery product of India. The 
sandalwood tree is a root parasite, obtaining 
ita nourishment from the roots of other trees 
by means of suclj^^. It grow's best in loose 
volcanic soil mixed with rocks, and preferably 
ferruginous in character. Although in rich 
soil it grows more luxuriantly, less scented 
wood is formed, and at an altitude of 700 Icet 
it is said to be totally devoid of scent. The 
best yield of oil is obtained from trei'S growing 
at an altitude of 1,600 to 4,000 feet, but the 
tree requires plenty of room so as to enable it 
to select vigorous hosts to feed it. 


olothet from the nttadet of insects. Its odour 
resembles that of ottIe root 

Blxtkia Balsamifsra is the source of the 
Nagai camphor used in China for rituallstio 
and medicinal purposes. This shrubby com* 
posite is found in the Himalayas and is indigen- 
ous to India. It is widely distributed in India 
and is used by the natives against files and 
other insects. 

Eucalyptus plantations are situated chiefly 
in the neigiibourhood of Ootacainund, Coonoor, 
and Wellington, at elevations varying from 
5,500 to 8,400 feet, the best being at £rom 
7,200 to 8,000 feet. The climate of this 
region is fairly cool, equable and moist, 
With a well-distributed rainfall of about 50 
to 80 inches ; although frosts occur, the winters 
are mild on the whole, and snow is unknotm. 
The soil, a red clay overlying gneissose rook, 
is rich and deep in some parts, shallow and 
poorer in others. A largo factory is being built 
for the distillation of eucalyptus oU at Oota* 
camund. It is believed there is a considerable 
future for the undertaking, provided a sufficient 
supply of the leaves is availaLlc. 

Manufacture of Quinine. 


PALifASOSA Oil, also known as Indian 
geranium or " Turkish geranliun oil ’* is another 
of the principal perlunie products of India. 
It Is derived from the grass, Cu^tbopoaon Martim, 
which is widely distributed in India, where it 
is known as “ Motya”. Oingergross is an oil 
of inferior quality, possibly derived from older 
grasses or from a different variety of the tame 
species. Both oils contain geraniol, the pro- 
portion in palmarosa bting from 75 to 96 per 
cent, and in glngergrass generally less than 70 
pOT cent. These oils are used In soap, perfumery, 
and for scenting hair oils and pomades. 

LsmoNORASB Oil is derived from Cj/mbopogon 
ciiratus and Cymbopogon flezuostis. The former 
is a native of Bengal, and is largely cultivated 
all over India, but the oil distilliKi on the Malabar 
Coast and Cochin is derived principally from 
C. flextwsus. 


Government Cinchona plantations were 
started in India in 1862 from seed introduced 
by 8ir Clements Markiiam from South America, 
of which the plant is a native. Tiiere are two 
main centres, Darjeeling and the Nllglrl Hills. 
In both localities a jportion of the area is owned 
by tea or coffee planters, and the bark they 
produce is either sold to the Government or 
exported. Several species of cinchona are 
cultivated in India : namely. Cinchona sue- 
cirubra (red bark), C. cali»aya and ledgoriana 
fellow bark), and C. ojfficinalii (crown bark). 
The commonest species in Darjeeling is C. 
ledgeriana, and in Southern India C. offieinalit. 
A Ijybnd form is also largely grown and yields 
a good bark. At the Government factories 
both cinchona febrifuge and quinine are made. 
Thanks to these factories, practically no qui- 
nine is nowadays Imported for Government 
purpobes. 


Vettv’ER, or CUS-CU8 , is a perennial grass, 
Vetivera zizanovlrtt, found along the Coromandel 
Coast and in Mysore, Bengal and Burma, in 
most heavy soil along the banks of rivers. The 
leaves are practically odourless and only used 
for thatching and w’caving purposi's. The 
roots are used in perfumery and In the manu- 
facture of mats and baskets. 

The Malabar Cardamom, EleUaria carda - 
momum, is the source of the seeds official in the 
British and other Pharmaropceias. Cardamom 
oil of commerce is, howeviT, not distilled from 
th is variety on account of the iiigh price, but 
is obtained almost exclusively from the long 
cardamom found growing wild and cultivated 
in Ceylon. The oil is used medicinally as a 
earminative and is also employed by perfnmers 
in Franoe and America. 

OOBTUB Boot (the root of Sauoturta lappa) 
iS' a native of Kashmir, where about 2,000,000 
Iba. are collected annually. It is exported in 
iaige quantities to China where it is used lor 
ittociMe. It is also used to protect shawls Mid 


Thk Bki’ort of the Government cinchona 
plantations and fartory in Bengal for 1915-16 
stall'd tliat from 1900 to 1916 the total expen- 
dltim* amounted to Rs. 42,66,6t)0 and the total 
receipts to R« 39,30,000. 'I’he deficit, however, 
was I ncuired wlGi in tile period 1905-14, during 
which time great Iniproveraents Were carried 
out in the Department. In view of the fact 
that the world’s denruind for quinine was ex- 
ceeding the outimt and tlicre w'as danger of 
the abolition of the op«*n market in the drug, 
it was decided to purchase largo quantities 
of bark and quinine at the low prices then 
ruling and at the same time to extend the 
plantations so as to render the Detriment 
Independent of external supplies, out- 
come of this jxillcy was hitmly satisfactory 
and in two years, 1913-15, the saving to the 
Government was at least Ks. 4,66,000. The 
deficit, the report stated, Would be speedily 
replaced by a surplus, yearly increasing, «ad 
meanwhile It was covered many times over 
by readily realisable assets. These assets 
included additions to factory and maohinery 
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that hai^ ^ntajpitd its output, 2,205 acres 
piaated with oladaona valued at 7,00,000, 
a reserve of quinine of the value of nearly 
Bs. 10 ukbs, and other manufactured products 
and hailc valued at Es. 2,05,055, making a 
total of Be. 20,18,000. One of the most 
far-reaching measures of modem times for the 
benefit of the health of the people of India has 
been Sir George King’s system of having 
quinine, locally produced from cinchona, 
made up in 7-8^in packets and sold 
since l0O6>7) for a quarter anna (one 
faxtblng) at every post ofnco in India. 
Ttfis Boh erne has proved a commercial success, 
and has been of immense benefit to the in- 
habitants of fever-stricken tracts. In the year 
1012-18, 10,604 lbs. of quinine were sold at 
Uie post offices. 

Intoxicating Drugs. 

Among the drugs which arc of great medicinal 
value, but of which the misuHe lins been a 
souroo of crime and disease among the people 
of India, there are, in addition to cocaine. 
Opium (for details of the trade see artlele 
on opium) which is the oldest and the b( st 
known. A resolution of the Government 
of India, dated August 19, 1912, adopted the 
policy of suppressing ail public gatherings for 
the purpose of smoking opium and of pro- 
hibiting all manufacture of opium smoking 
preparations save by an individual of a small 
quantity for his own private consumption. 
The form which legislation should take was 
left to the local Governments, provided that 
an assembly of three or more persons for the 

S urpose of smoking opium should be made 
legal. In adopting this policy Government 
distinguished between opium smoking and 
opium eating “Opium, said the Resolution, 
as taken in moderation by the average Indian 
Is oatcu either as a uvlld stimuluut, or as a 


prophylactic against miUarla, or for the relief 
of pain or in the treatment of diabetes. It Is 
In fact a house-bold remedy for many Ills, and 
it Is safe to say that as a national habit the 
eating of opium is less injurious than is the 
consumption of alcohol In many other countries. 
Centuries of inherited experience have taufi^t 
the p(>oplo of India discretion in the use of 
the drug, and its misuse Is a negligible feature 
In India life. ’Jhese conclusions were accepts 
by the Shanghai Commission (of 1909) Who, 
while they recommended the gradual suppres- 
sion of th'' practice of opium smoking, refrained 
from advising the abandonment of the policy 
of regulation by which the practice of opium 
eating in the country has hitherto been success- 
fully kept under restraint.” 

Next to opium and cocaine, the most com- 
mon drugs are the three hemp products which 
are freely us(d throughout British India. The 
Indian hemp is a shrub growing wild in tlie hills 
land lower elevations, and cultivated In tJho 
pUlns. ITie leaves of the wild plants, collected 
and dried in the sun. constitute bhang, a 
sort of green t<‘a, whieh is mixed with boiling 
water and drunk as an infusion. I'his has an 
exhilarating effect, followed by a feeling of 
intoxication. W'ben the female plants are 
cultivated they exude a resinous Juice, which 
causes the flowering tops to stick together. 
Collected under these condition- the tops are 
rolled in the hands or pn*Hsed under foot, tlie 
first process pro(inces “round gangs,” and the 
second “ flat ganga ” Ganga is a stronger 
form of hemp thin bhang, i nd is used for 
smoking The third form of Indian hemp 
is charas, the resinous secretion of the 
plant that develops when ii Is grown at certain 
altitudiB Largo quantlths tf jharas ore 
produced in Chinese Turkistan, and enter India 
by way of Loh 'i'his is sold over the northern 
part of the country, and usid for smoking 
puiiJOses. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India ia 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms li^t 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half Its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which this is a salt— is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Coca- 
ine which grows in Boh via, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and arc much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
Is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant setma ^ever 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale. 
It has been grown expon mentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
mauufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit- — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching alarming 
proportions in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 

g rowth ; thougli it is impossible to estimate 
ow widespread it was in lh03 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
coi^ne was a drug included withiu the dehnition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since tliat date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise ileports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit." The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in ail classes of society and in Burma 
even school children arc reported to be its 
victims ; but In India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

imports from Europe. — Cocaine and its 
alUed drugs are not manufactured in ludia, but 
are imported from Germany, Franc(‘, England 
and Italy. Most of the drug which ia smuggled 
into India, comes from Germany and bears the 
mark of the well-known house of E, Merck, 
Darmstadt. This firm issues cocaine in flat 
packets of various sizes raiigiug from 1 to 3 
ounces wliich are easily packed away with other 
articles and greatly favour the methods of 
smugglers. Owing to its strength and purity 
cocaine eaters prefer this brand to any other 
In the market. liestrictions on export from 
Europe have been under consideration for some 
time but as yet no international scheme devised 
to that end has been agreed upon. 

Smuggling. — So far as Uie cases already 
detected^ow, the persons who smuggle the 
dmg bv sea from Europe and places outside 
India, Into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
flremon and sometimes eni^neers and officers 
of the Austrian Lloyd and Florio Bubattino 8. 
8. Complies. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calontta, 
Madras, Marmagoa ana Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi. 
Lnoknow, Heemt, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat ana 
Ahmedabad. Delhi aspedAily U aoterioai 


for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity U 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels cd 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to w 
actual retoilers, thcia is a whole army of 
watchmen and patrols whose duty is to shadow 
the Excise and Police Officials and give the 
alarm when a raid is contemplated. In spite 
of these precautions many big seizures have 
b?ea made in Bombay, Calcutta, KaracU 
and elsewhere. In Bombay all Austrian and 
German ships ore watched day and night by 
epeclai officers during the whole time the vessels 
are in port. This has rcsul ted in smaller quanti 
ties being landed. The total quantity of cocaine 
seized in the Bombay fesldency during 
1013-14 consequently fell to about 850 ounces. 
There was a furtlfer reduction in 1014-16 as 
only 635 ouncAJS were seized; and for tills the 
waria nsponsible. The amount seized in 1015-16 
was 160 ounces. 

Price. — The amount seized is either given 
to Hospitals in India or destroyed. It U 
no longer possible to buy cocaine from any betel- 
nut seller as it was ton years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. High profits cusuro th 
continuance of the trade. At present the 
English quotation is 12 shillings per ounce and 
the price as sold by licensed chemists in India is 
about Ks. 17 per ounce. Owing to the war and 
tlic consequent stoppage of illicit importations 
from Austria and Germany it is not possible 
to buy the smuggled drug from the wholesale 
dealers for Jess than Its. 80 to 85 per ounoe 
and when sold by the grain the price realized 
varies from Bs. 300 to lls. 360 per ounce. 
Those profits are further enhanced by adulter- 
ation with phouacetin and inferior quinine. 

The law In regard to Cocaine.— This varies 
in different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows : No cocaine can bo 
Imported except by a licensed dealer and Im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine arc proliibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qiialifled and licensed 
Medical practitioner is flowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains In the exercise of his pro- 
fession ; and as far as 0 grains may be possessed 
by any person if covered by a bona fide pre- 
scription from a duly qualified Medical practi- 
tioner. The maximum pimisliment for Illegal 
sale, possession, transport, etc., under Act V 
of 1878 os amended by Act XII of 1912 Is as 
follows. Imprisonment for at term which may 
extend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Bs. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment for a terra which may 
extend to 2 yean or fine which may extend to 
Bs. 4,000 or both. The law in Bombay la 
being further amended so as to enable security 
to be taken from persons who have been 
convicted of cocaine offences. The new Act 
aleo contains * section for the punishment of 
house owners who lot their bouses to hibltoAl 
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INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobtooo plant was introduced into India 
by the Poituguese about the year 1605. As 
hi other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period ol persecution, but its ultimate distn- 
buraon over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
HfieoHana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Taiacum and 
JST, ruitica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and Is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
Wore conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturmg tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and ^dually the industry became identified 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more esp(<clally the 
District of Kaugpur) ; (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India ; and (3) Jiangoon and Moul- 
meln In Bunna. Bengal Is the chief tobacco 
ipxiwlng Pi o Vince, but little or no tobacco 
Is manufactured there. The cliief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French teiritory of Pondicherry. 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Besearch Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction. The Immt- 
dlate pToblom at Pusa is the production of a 
pood cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in tlie past to Introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigaKtto tobacco from 
Amorlra, but the results have been disappoint- 1 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 1 
tlon new kinds or tobacco, suited to Indian i 
conditions of growtli, whith possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better prite. I 

Mr. James McKenna in his recent report 
on “Agriculture in India” writes. — j 


of Improvement, principally by a better outer 
leaf or wrapper of finer tobacco. We should 
therefore aim at increasing the outturn of 
genuine Indian cigars, improved, as they can 
be, without loss of their individuality, by the 
selection of leaf, and at decreasing the ImpoTts 
of foreign cigarettes by producing tobacco 
suitable for this purpose. The present coarse 
varieticb seem to meet the local taste and that 
of our main export markets, which are Aden 
and its Dependencies and the Far East. There 
Is, however, no reason why these local varieties 
should not be brought to their highest perfection 
by selection or why improvements should not 
bi‘ jiossible in curing The most pressing 
commercial problem, however, is to oust the 
foreign cigarette. This question has been 
taken In hand in Bengal and Bombay, where 
efforts are bdng made to establish exotics. 
These have nu t with only qualified success. 
We cau only say, so far, that experiments 
continue, but whether they will prove oom- 
nierclally successful remains to be proved and 
Indeed seems somewhat doubtfuL" That the 
process of ousting the foreign cigarette Is well 
advanced may be b( «*u from the latest report 
on the Maritime Trade ol B< ngal, which remarks 
“'Jhe cheap Indian-made cigarettee continues 
in great demand, the largest supplying centre 
being Monghyr, wdurc p< rhaps the most up- 
to-date factory In the woild turns out incredible 
quantities daily. From the railway station 
for this factory no lesn than 4,616 tons were 
exported in 1915, with a liberal calculation 
for tar(‘, this amounts to about 1,759‘45 million 
cigarettes.” 

The area under tobacco in British India 

was 1,002,000 acr<H in 1913-14 as compared 
with 9«5,0U0 a(us In 1912-13 and 909,000 In 
1911*12. 'jhe following statement shows the 
Imports and exports oi tobacco by sea from 
and to ion ign couiitriis m 1 91 6-1 6. — 

exports lbs. Es. 


Unmanufactured 24,250,000 30,19,000 

i-’igars 1,558,000 12,54,000 

Other Sorts .. .. 538,000 1,28,000 


** The ordinary Buniian and Indian cigar I Imports 

has an increasing popularity — about 1| million, ^ 

I KunidH are exported — and exports incnnst ' ’-ibarcttes 
it Itj a clKup and a good cigar, but It Is capable Other Sorts 


lbs. Es. 

.. 1,680,000 63,06,000 
.. 751,000 17.10 000 
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Tim Oalcutta Improvement Trust was Insti- 
tuted by Qovemment in January, 1912, the 
preamble of the Aet by which it is founded 
running as follows: — Whereas It is expe- 
dient to make pruvlsion for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing building, acquiring land for the said pur- 
poses and for the re-housing of persons of the 
poorer and working classes displaced by the 
execution of improvement schemes. ** 

The origin of the Calcutta ImptovelDent 
Trust must, as in the rase of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upax which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked frr 
la the medical enquiry which was instituted 
Into the sanitary condition of the towm in 

1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. In 
consequence of the facts then brought to light, 
a Building Commission was appointed in April 

1897, to consider wliat amendments were re- 
quired in the law relating to buildings and 
streets in Calcutta. That Commission recom- 
mended certain alterations in the law, and 
further suggested that a scheme should be 
prepared for laying out those portions of the 
town which were sparsely coNered with ma- 
sonry. While unable to go into details, they 
recommended that in quarters newly laid out 
the roads and open spaces should occupy at 
least as much ground as the building areas. 
As regards existing evils, they tlrought that 
it was Impossible to demolish any considerable 
portions of tlie City. All that could be done 
was to open out a number of wide streets and 
some open spaces. The Government of Bengal, 
when It proposed to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, adopted, as 
the work to be done, a scheme for constructing 
and improving 151 miles of roads which had 
been drawn up by the Commission, This 
scheme formed the basb of discussion till 1904, 
when a Conference was convened by Sir Andrew 
Fraser, then Ueutonant-Governor of B<-ngal. 
It was estiroaW that the Trust might in the 
ensuing 30 years liave to provide for the housing 
of 225,000 persons, who would occupy 2,000 
acres. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which iDcludes all the most crowded areas, 
was 649,005 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, 
or by 25 per cent., by 1901. The correspond- 
ing figure according to the 1911 Census was 
896,067. 

The Conference of 1904 recognised that In 
view of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the llooghly and 
on the other by the Salt Lakes, its extension 
in a regular zone Is impossible. The Con- 
ference, after carefully considering the ques- 
tion, came to the conclusion that ** arms " 
or “ promontories ” should be thrown out 
in five directions ; on the north, north-east, 
east, south and south-east, and south-west. 
In thesQ promontories it was easy to foresee that 
exnaiiskm vroold take place along the lines 
indicated by certain roads. It is for this 
leaMn that the Government of B^gal made 
the psopoMl Uiat the Trust should have power 
to |iro|eet loails to tbe outskirts of Calcutta. 


It was sera that strips of land lying along or 
in the neighbourhood of these roads should bs 
acquired by or for the Trust and vrouid be 
dealt with by them as model areas. In the 
remaining part of the extension, according to 
the Goveniment's plan, the Trust would have 
no proprietary rights over the land, but they 
would administer the building regulations 
and by this means would secure that all bouses 
erected by private owners were constructed 
on a standard plan and in conformity with 
sanitary requirements. 

Legislation. 

The recommendations of the 1904 Conference 
eventually took legislative form In a Bill intro- 
dmed in the Bengal Legislative Council in 
August, 1910. This measure was built up on 
the recognition by the Government that the 
15 miles road scheme only touched the fringe 
of the question of overcrowding and sanita- 
tion. The Bill, then‘fore, provided for a 
scheme of greatly enlarged scope. The amount 
of money required was remghly estimated at 
Bs. 8,22.00,000. It was recognised that a 
great deal more could be spent with advantage, 
and the figure was not put forward as repre- 
senting the actual cost of any definite scheme, 
but as a rough estimate of what would be 
required for any scheme of vide and permanent 
utility TIjp total sum was divided into Its. 500 
lakhs for new roads, Bs. 172 lakhs for open 
spaces and Bs 150 laklis for housing and ex- 
pansion. Of tliese sums Bs. 336 lakhs were 
to be recovered by recoupment, 50 lakhf 
were granted from Imperial revenues, and the 
remainder was left to be raised by loans. The 
honction of tlie Secretary of State was obtained 
for the proposals generally on the understand- 
ing that the scheme of taxation would be foe 
60 years. The legislative enactment, while 
based on these calculations, does not actually 
refer to any limit of expenditure. But the 
Act provides a special system of taxation for 
the service of the loans, amounting to Bs. 436 
lakhs, involved in the scheme. For this service 
an annual revenue of 19*65 lakhs vas required 
and to this have to be added 1*25 lakhs for 
working expenses and contingencies, bringing 
the total up to 20*90 lakhs. To provide this 
revenue the Act provides for the levy of special 
taxes 08 follows 

A two per cent, stamp duty on the value of 
all Immoveable property transferred by 
sale, gift or reversion of mortgage; 

A terminal tax of one anna on every passenger 
by rail or steamer arriving in the city of 
Calcutta ; this Is not to be levied on pas- 
sengers from within a radius of 30 miles 
of Calcutta ; 

A customs and exclw» duty, not exceeding 
two annas per bale of 400 lbs., on raw Jute ; 

A two per cent, consolidated Corporation 
rate ; and 

An annual Qovemment grant of a lakh and 
a half. 

The Act provldee for the appointment of n 
whole time chalnnan of the trusteea and tbt 
membership of tbe Trnst was fixed ei eleyept 
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put of Hm melaben beliig nominated by Oov- ] 
OnUEDeat and otben elected by local bodies I 
Whow tnteieite are most nearly concerned. 

Thd following are the present Board of Trus- 
tees I— The Hon’ble BIr. C. H. Bompas, I.O.8., 
Chairman, The Hon’hie Mr. C. F. Payne, l.c.S., 
Ohairmau of the Calcutta Municipal Corpora- 
Mcm M-oificio ) ; The Hon’ble Baja Beshee 
Casa jLaw, 0.1 b.. elected by the Corporation; 
The Hon’ble Bai Badha Charan Pal. Bahadur, 
ehated by the Ward Commissioners ; Dr. 
ChailM Banks, elected by the Commission- 
ers appcrfnted under Sec. 8 (2) of the Calcutta 
Knxdd^l Act, 1899; Mr. W. K. Dods, elected 
^ the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; The 
£um*ble Bai Sitanath Bai Bahadur, elected by 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce; 
Sir B. N. Mookerjee, k.c l k , Sir F. H. Stewart, 
Kt., C.I.B: The Honn Mr. A. Birkrayre and 
Bai Annaoa Prosad Sarkar, Bahudui, apjiolnted 
by the Bengal Government. 

The Board and their Work. 

It was impossible to settle in advance the 
exact projects to bo undertaken by the Trust. 
All details of these were, therefore, left to be 
worked out by the Trust after its constitution. 
Government exercising control by having all the 
Individual schemes sent to them for approval 
before execution. The Trust did not ontc*r 
on a virgin field. The Municipal Corporation 
had previously dealt in some measure with 
the problems they wore appointed to solve 
and the Trust started work with the Initial 
benefit of this previous labour. Thus, the 
Corporation had aligned many roads and this 
work was useful to the Trust, though in some j 
oases modifications were necessary. 

The work upon which the Trust are now 
definitely embarked may bo divided Into three 
classes as follows ■ — 

Many parts of Calcutta are over-crowded 
with buildings and Ul-provlded with roads. 
These areas are to be re-arranged both 
on the ground of sanitation and fur 
convenience of traffic ; 

Population will continue to throng into the 
overcrowded parts unless It can live on 
the outskirts and at the same time have 
speedy access to the business centres of 
the town. Oulek traffic can only take 
place along broad roads. Theso are al- 
most wai^iVng In Calcutta. 'I'he construc- 
tion of broad roads will at the same time 
ventilate the overcrowded parts of the 
town and it has been recognised from 
the outset that the constnictlon of broad 
roads running both north and south and I 
oast and w'cst w ill thus secure a double 
object ; 

There Is the question of providing for the 
population displaced by iiuprovoraents, 
and stUl more important of providing 
for the natural growth of population 
by laylng-out roads and building sites 
on apaxa^y populated areas on the out- 
skirts of the town. Wlien persons of the 
working class are disidaoea or ItiBely to 
be dltjnaoed the Trust can build dwoHiogs 
for them If private enterprtoe does not 
undertake the work. 


Engineer's Survey. 

The Timt perceived at once that the problem 
of providing improved traffic facilities for 
Calcutta and its suburbs must be dealt with 
as a single problem and by a single mind. The 
first duty set by the Trust to their chief engi- 
neer was. therefore, to prepare a scheme of 
main roads of primary im^rtance. The chief 
engineer Mr. E. P. Bichards, M.I.O.E., Ac., 
devoted his whole attention to this task and 
his report was issued early in 1014. Hr. 
Bichards' report, which was accompanied by 
maps and numerous photographic illustra- 
tions, made a volume of 400 closely printed 
foolscap pages. He found Calcutta “ a city 
which is in a very much more than ordinary 
bad way”, and early discovered the serious 
fact that “the Calcutta Improvement Act of 
1911 was almost useless for the great task 
set to the Trust”. The Trust was not con- 
stituted under a Town Planning Act but only 
under a local Housing Act, so that " Calcutta 
and her suburbs cannot possibly be lolntly 
planned or controlled, or be moderately im- 
proved, under the existing Improvement Act.” 
Mr. Bichards* report deals with the general 
conditions and ne^ of the city and the gene- 
ral policy of reform, with the general legislative 
and financial aspects and with the main pro- 
gramme of work. Ho discusses the Calcutta 
of to-day, showing the ch’et faults as to which 
iiuprovements are required. A comparison is 
made between Calcutta and other cities, by 
way of Illustrating Calcutta needs, and in this 
manner finance, roads and streets per square 
mile, road and street widths, percentage of 
open spaces, tramway mileage per head of 
population, the status of the city as a port, 
and BO on, are fully dealt with. An important 
chapter deals with tlio Calcutta slums and 
makes recommendations as to what should be 
done In regard to them. Another chapter 
discusses the general problem of city improve- 
ment and another is devoted to suburban 
planning and developments. 

Improvement Schemes. 

The Engineer submitted early In 1916 an 
interesting report on the widening of Howrah 
Bridge. Meanwhile, the Board undertook certain 
Improvement schemes which would not be 
interfered with by any larger scliemes 
adopted later. The Board also embarked on 
a ro-hoUBb)g scheme with a view to provide 
accommodation for persons likely to be dis- 
placed by the improved scheme's under pre- 
paration. The buildings designed resemble 
those erected by the Bombay Improvement 
Trust. The scheme was sanctioned by Giov- 
onimcnt ui August, 1912, but its execution 
has proved more expensive than was antici- 
pated, mainly owing to the rise In the price 
of building ' materials. The following para- 
graph from the Calcutta lmpro\ement Trust's 
first annual refxirt shows the standard accord- 
ing to which tliey regard tlieir rc-housing 
plans : — 

“The housing problem in Calcutta is of 
supreme Importance; the figuru of the last 
oensuB show that mneh of the improvement 
in the health of Calcutta is only apparent ; 
the sanitary measuies of the OorporatloB 
raealt in the removal of bostees and the popn- 
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lation which occupied the huatees does not 
find healthier accommodation in the same 
locality bat moves on to even more insanitary 
boatees in the anburban wards or in the ad- 
jacent suburban municipalities. The Board 
do not anticipate, nor do they desire, that the 
chawl should become the usual dwelling for 
the poor of Calcutta, but It may be suitable 
to some classes of its heterogeneous popula- 
tion, and especially to those who come here 
for work, leaving their families behind. It 
is very difficult to see what other class of build- 
ing can be en'ctcd by the capitalist where land 
costs more than Bs. 600 a cottah. On really 
cheap land it is pobsible that food results 
could be obtained by arranging for the con- 
struction of 8anlti>ry bustees, the Board meiely 
laying-out and d»^ni«g the site and controlling 
the class of hut erected.” The Board under- 
took the erection of three blocks of buUdinp as 
an experiment. The cost of the land worked out 
at Ba. 832 a cottah. It is recognized in Eng- 
land that the working classes cannot profitably 
be housed on land costing more than £300 an 
acre, or Bs. 76 a cottah. There will, there- 
fore, he a loss on the Calcutta experiment, as 
was anticipated by the Board from the outset. 
“ It appears, therefore.” soy the Trustees in 
their 1914 report, ” that the buildings w’ould 
show a fair return of capital if the rooms 
In the two upper storej's were let out at Bs. 6 
a month, those on the ground floor at Bs. 5 a 
month and the shops at Bs. 10.” 

Tlie Board believed the buildings to be much 
cheaper than anj’thing of the kind hitherto 
erects in Calcutta, and appllcationa received 
showed that ” there would apparently be no 
difficulty in filling a building with tenants of 
the Bengali middle class, if the whole building 
or the two upper storev^ of each block were 
exclusively reserved for their use. The 


I Board, however, in theli 191i-15 report, stated 
that they ** consider that it is most important 
' to ascertain what rent can be p^d and 
I what accommodation is r^uired by the artisan 
' and labouring classes. They have, tberdor<^ 
decided to let the rooms at lower rates to artisans 
and labourers and if the buildings once become 
popular, it will doubtless be possible to raise the 
rente at a later period.” 

A year’s experience on these lines shows 
that the buildings were popular, thou^ they 
did not become fully occupied, and the rent 
recovered gave a return of *8 per cent, on the 
capital expenditure. The Trust in their last 
! report say tliat one reason why the dwellings 
' are not fully oecupled is probably the fact that 
in the search for cheap land the Trust placed 
che buildings too near the boundary of the 
Municipal Corporation area, “People of the 
poorer classes who are willing to live so far 
troni the centre of Calcutta generally prefer 
to cross the boundary into Maniktnla Munlci- 
! pality, which is only a hundred yards away and 
I where rent and rates are less, though the sanl- 
I tary conditions are deplorable”. The Trust 
find reason to believe that similar bulldingi 
near the centre of Calcutta would let at more 
remunerative rates. 

Thirteen Improvement schemes were sanc- 
tioned by Government up to the end of 
1916-10. Thu estimated cost of these schemes 
is-”* 

I>aud — gross •• •• •• 207 lakhs. 

,, nett •• •• •» ^6 ,, 

\\'ork8 63 ,, 

and they provide for 8-8 miles of new roads 
and K‘3 miles of widened roads. A new Act 
passed in 1916 gives the Trust power to lay 
down lines of projected streets and prohibit 
the erection of buildings within them. 
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Bon’bay Is an island twelve miles long, but 
very narrow and eontalning only 22 square miles 
altogether, but in the city, occupying little ^ 
more than half the island, there lives a popu- 
lati.'^n enumerated at 972,892 and actually ! 
totalling over a million Bombay is, in point 
of pcpulation, the second city of the British 
Empire. 8eventy-^Jx per cent, of its million 
people live in one-roomed tefiements. Imagine 
the terrible conditions of overcrowding and 
lack of sanitation wdiieh tliese facts imply and 
you have the reason wljy tl»e severe onset of 
plague seventeen years ago led to the formation 
to the Iirprovement Trust, for the special; 
purpose of ameliorating tiie sanitary condition 
of the city. Plague was imported into India 
from the Far East and was first discovered in 
Bombay in 1896. Then* was a great panic 
among the population. Every bouse bad its 
victims, most persons attacked died. There 
was a general flight of the population to the 
country dJstricts. It is estimated that nearlv 
ball a minion so fled. Grass grew In the princi- 
pal atreeta. These circumstances directed the 
attention of the authorities, as nothing else 
ooold have done, to the problem of bimging 
tlie development and housing anangementa 
ul the eity into line with modem reqniieiDente. 


It was at once recognised that the task was 
too great for the Municipality, and a special 
body, termed the Trustees for the Improvement 
of the City of Bombay, was appointed. It 
consists of 14 members, of whom four are 
elected by the Municipality and one each by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Mlllowners' Asso- 
ciation and the Port Trust, and the balance 
i nominated by Government, or sit s®- 
! officio as officers of Government. The Board 
i it presided over by a whole-time chairman, 
w1k> Is either a covenanted civilian or an officer 
of the labile Works Department, and he b 
also head of the executive. The present chair- 
man and members of the Trust are as 
follow : — 

Chairman — 

The Hon. Mr. J. P. Orr, l.C.S. 
Ex-officiO Trustees — 

Brig. -General W. C. Knight, O.B., D.8.0. 
A.D.C., General Officer Commanding 
Bombay Dbtrict. 

Mr. W. C. Shepherd, i.c.8., J.P., Collector 
of Bombay. 

Mr. T.W. Monle, hCJB., J.P., Municipal 
Oommiaakmer. 
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Slaved by ib 0 Corporaliofh-- 
Hr B!ift)cbandra Krishna Bliatawadckar, 
Kt, L.H., J.P. 

Mr. Dinsba Edulji Wacha, J.P, 

The Hon^ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola. 
Kt., O.I.E., J.P. 

BIp. OowaHji Johanglr Readymcmcy, J P. 
SUcUd bp the Chamber of Commerce — 

Mr. A. M. Tod, J. P. 

WseUd by the Port TnuUee — 

Sir F. L. Bprott, J.P. 

JBliected bp the MUiotmeri* Auoctation — 

Sir Sassoon David, Bart., j.p. 

Nominated bp Oovemmmt — 

Mr. A. H. Whyte, J.P., Executive Engi- 
neer, Presidency. 

Biajor H. A. L. llrppcr.n.E , J r 
The Hon. Mr. Lalubhul Suiinildiis Ahhtn, 
O.I.E., J. P. 

The Bpeclflc duties of the Trust are to con* 
itruct new strwtH, open out crowded Jocalitii's, 
reclaim lands from the sea to provide room 
tor expansion, and construct sanitary dwel- 
lings tor the poor. 

The Sanitary Problem. 

Bombay city grow on liapharard lines, 
houses being added as population poured in 
with the growth of trade and without any 
Eemrd to town planning* or the sanitary re- 
qubements • of a -great- •town. The price of 
land was always -comparatively high, owing 
to the small area of the island, and while the 
builder had only one object in view, namely, 
to collect as many rent paying tenants as 
possible on the smallest possible piece of land, 
there were no projicr restraints to comp«'l him 
to observe the most ordinary rules of hygiene 
The result was the erection of givat houses, 
sometimes live and six storeys high, const l- 
ttttlng meie nests of rooms. Theie was no 
adequate restriction as to the height of these 
chawls, or the provision of surrounding oimn 
apace, so that the elementary rules as to the 
admission of light and air went unobserved 
and the house builder Invaiiably eri’cted a 
building extending right up to the margins 
of his site. Consequently, great houses ac- 
commodating from a few hundred to as many 
as tour tlvousand tenants weie built with no 
more than two or three feet between any two of 
them and with hundreds of rooms having no 
Opening at all into the ouici air. 

The Trust has i)racticallv reconstructed 
large areas on modem sanitary lines, but the old 
municipal by-laws having unfortunately remain- 
ed quite inadequaU' for tlie requirements of 
the citv, Uie 'J'rubt ha\ e spent millions sterling 
of public money in sweephig away abuses, 
while unscrupulous landlords, still unchecked, 
added in the same old manner to the insanitary 
oondltiona of the place. Thus, the Trust acquire 
apd destroy Insanitarv houses on a certain area 
and lease the sites and permit new houses to be 
built on them subject to the rraervatlon of a 
oertain breadth of ground round the edges 
of the site to provide for the necessary angle Of 
Ul^ and air tor the lower rooms of the new 
bonding. But boideiliig on this area there wH 


be old houses that were not acquired aa pari 
of the Improvement scheme and the mnnidpal 
by-laws have allowed the owners of these to 
Increase their height by as many storeys as they 
Hie, without regard to the fact that they were 
thus undoing the very work of provldmg tor 
the admission of light and air upon which the 
Trust had just poured out money. The private 
landlords have taken the fullest advantage of 
the loophole. The amendment of the Munidpal 
by-laws so as to cure such abuses has been 
under dlncusslon by the Municipal Corporation 
for many years and Improved by-laws have been 
prepared. They are still under consideration 
by the Municipal Committee. 

Finance. 

The work with which the Trust was charged 
was bound l-o p^o^e uniemunerative, with The 
exception of reclamations from the sea, and 
at the out*<et, therefore, certain Gkivcmment 
and Municipal lands wire vested in the Trust, 
the Uhufiuci of which it enjoys, and the Trust 
at the outset received a contribution from 
municipal revenues not execedlng 2 per cent, 
on the lateable valii(> of the property assessed 
for taxation. Tn practice, the works are 
financed out of 4 per cent, loans, which are 
guaranteed by the Municipality and the Govern- 
ment, and the revenue of the Trust is used 
to meet Interest and sinking fimd charges. 
The Trust, proceeding or these lines, found 
Itself, in 1910, at the end of its resources. 
When the Trust was constituted It was esti- 
mated that the usufruct on the public land 
visted in it would represent a contribution 
of Ks. 96,00,000 (£640,000) from the general 
taxpayer. But in practice this was reduced 
to less than Bs, 43,00,000 (£286,666). The 
Tnist found itself with unplodgc'd resources 
estimated at only Its. 16,00,000 (£106,666). 
The Oovemment of India came to its assistance 
with a cash grant of half a crore of rupees 
(£333.000), guen out of a budget surplus, 
spedal legislation was carried through the 
Bombay J.^’gi*-lative Council in 1913 to increase 
tlie advantage of the Trust from Provincial 
and Alnnieipal appropriations, and legislative 
measures w«‘rc inlti.iU'd to enable the 
'iiUHt to raise money by special local taxation 
in Bombay. The cautious estimate of Bs. 
16,00,000 also proved to have been below the 
mark. In the years following 1010, when the 
' estimate was made, there was an improvement 
I In the Trust's revenue, so that In 1913, after 
I the amendment of the financial classes of the 
1 Alt and the grant ol 50 lakhs by the Govern - 
{ raent of India, and in spite of important addi- 
tions to llio Trust’s programme, the triennial 
financial forecast showed that the margin for 
ixpansion had increased to Ks. 95 lakhs. Inas- 
much as the whole of this sum was required for 
completion of the Eastern Avenue, It was still 
neccssaiy that the Trust should be provided 
with further funds for direct expenditure on 
improvement schemes. To this end a Bill was 
Introduced Into the Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil on 16tb December, 1018, providing for the 
levy of a surtax in stamp duty on oonveyanoea 
of property tn Bombay and lor the payment ol 
the nett proceeds to the Trust. The Muai- 
olpal Oorporatloii, however, ptotested i|ildnat 
the ndsliig otthe u e oesa ai y funds at the expenae 
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of the p rope rt y owsen of Bombay and losgei- 
ted, aa th^ and the Tmst had already mggeth 
ted in 19X1, that an export dnty on nalee of 
ootton exported from Bombay should be levied 
instead. Oovemment announced at the March. 
101^ meeting of the Legislative Oouncil that 
the Bin would be held over pending considera- 
tion of this suggestion. The matter has not 
yet proceeded further. 

Meanwhile, the 1916 trlennlcal financial fore- 
cast shows further important circumstantial im- 
provement in the Trust’s position, the rtsult 
being to establish that after making full allow- 
ance for the worst probable effects of the war 
and fuU provision for all sanctioned schemes to 
the end of September, 1910, including the > wo 
Parel-road schemes. vdUch it was supposed 
would exhaust the j'niat’s financial resources, 
the Trust have a margin of its. 122 lakhs foo 
expansion of their programme. The main point 
for notice is that the new forecast shows tlic 
total loss on thel6 schemes Included In the 1913 
forecast as Bs 309 lakhs against the correspon- 
ding figure of Bs. 352 laklis estimated in 1913, 
an improvement of Bs. 49 lakhs, or 12 ptr cent, 
this improvement being for the most part made 
up ol smallitemsin several schemes: 

*‘The salient features of the Trust’s pn'sent 
sanctioned programme of 41 schemes are set out 
sdiemo by scheme and may bo summarised for 
the whole programme as follows: -—Capital sp^'iit 
on acquisition and works gradually rises from 
629 lakhs at end of 1915-16 to 960 lakhs at end 
of 1944-45. Debt gradually rises from 568 lakhs 
in 1915-16 to 788 lakhs In 1924-25. Annual In- 
terest and sinking fund chargt s thereon gradu- 
ally rise from 23 84 lakhs in 1915-16 to 3.5'85 in 
1926*26. From 1959-60 they gradually fall as 
loans arc jiold off till they vanish In 1984-85. 
Permanent ground rents gradually rise from 
ir071aklisin 1915-16 to 30 38 lakhs In 1946-47 
Nett annual revenue from estates rises from 
1950 laklis in 1915-1916 to 3r33 lakhs in 
1956-57. From 1998-99 onw’ards the nett reve- 
nue gradually falls as scheduled lands revest In 
Government and the Municipality till wlien In 
2029-30 none such remains with the Tmst it 
roaches 23.11 laklis. Margin for expansion ol 
programme, Bs 122 lakhs, ^ 

The Trust, in November, 1915, carried a re- 
commendation of their Improveineuts Committee 
to ask their solicitors to draft an improvement 
to the Improvement Tmst Act which would give 
the Boartl powers, similar to those provldi-d for 
in the English Act for the housing of the work- 
ing classes, to acquire parts of houses, to re- 
move obstructing houses, and to le\’y better- 
ment contributions from houseowners who bene- 
amendment bcdngto enable tlic Trust to deal 
fitted by such Improvements, the aim of this 
with areas “n* presented ’’for improvement by 
the Municipal Corporation without the great 
expense of total demolition procedure. A draft 
from the solicitors is stlU under consideration by 
the Ckimmlttee. 

The following are some details of the Bill 
to amend the City of Bombay Improvement 
Act, which, as Just menttoned. was passed by 
the Provincial Legislataie. The main object 
of the BtU was to simplify the financial arrange* 
mmitt between the Oovenunent, the Mnnfcl- 
pality ino the Tmst and make them more 


fevoniable to both the local bodiee. Dndet 
the old Act, as already mentioned, the 
Municipal contribution to the Trust was $Sk 
indefinite sum limited by a maximum of 2 
per cent, on the Municipal assessments of the 
year. Under tbe Amended Act the Municipal 
contribution Is a definite share of the yei^ 
general tax receipts, approximating to 2 per cent, 
on assessments aod subject to no maximum, 
and tbe Trust keep their profits for their own 
use. Under the original Act, the Trust had 
from 1909 onwards to pay to Government 
and the Municipality 3 per cent, per annum 
as interest on the schedule value of the Go- 
I vemment and Municipal lands vested in them, 
whife Government and the Municipality were 
I at liberty to resume any unleased, vested 
lands for public purposes without paying 
compensatior, except in respect of capiUd 
spent by the Trust in improving them. Unddr 
the amended Act the Trust have no interest 
to pay, and Government and the Municipality 
must, on resuming vested lands, pay the Trust 
their full market value. There are other mo- 
difications of the old arrangements, similarly 
making for the financial benefit of the Trust. 
The new Act makes the Municipality the re- 
versioners of the Trust's assets and liabilities. 
Apart from finance, the new Act contains 
important new sections under which the Trust 
are empowered to co-operate with employers 
of labour for the housing of the working classes 
by constructing chawls for their employ^ 
and leasing them to the employers at a rent 
calculated so as to yield to the Trust in the 
course of tiie 33 years of tlie lease the capital 
sura spent in the scheme, plut 4 per cent, 
interest, the chawls then becoming the property 
of the employers. The Trust are now co-oper* 
atlng with several millowncrs in schemes under 
these sections. 

Plan of operations. 

The work of the Tiust, so far as it has gone 
or is planned, can bo divided into two parts. 
The first concerned the immediate alleviation 
of the worst burdens of insanitation and the 
second consists of opening up new residential 
areas. The Trust oegan by attacking the 
most insanitary areas. Two broad roads, 
running due east and west, were cut through 
the w'orst parts of the city, sweeping away 
a mass of insanitary property and admlttmg tlM 
healthy wobierly breeies to the most crowded 
parts of it. These thoroughfares are known 
08 Sandhurst-read and Princess-street. They 
are now practically completed, and the greater 
parts of them are already settled under the 
new conditions, with sites on both sides of them 
disposed of on long leases and many new 
buildings built and occupied. Meanwhile, 
large areas of good building laud, lying idle 
for want of development works, have been 
developed and brought on the market, 
sold at remunerative rates and largely built 
upon. An instance of this development is 
the Chaupati and Gamdevl estates, the land 
overhung by Malabar Hill, between it and ^ 
native city. Ibese were cut up with fine mm 
roads and are now nearly covered with modem 
suburban dwellings. Two of the most insanitaiv 
qnartersin tbe midst of the city have been levd- 
Ifidio the ground and lebnilt in aoooxdaaee wito 
hygienic prfaimplea. Sanitary ebawia hiitf 
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bean iMdtt ior About 20.000 penoos. Bo 
viiitib Ipf tbo flx»t phase of the Trust's labours. 

The feoond phase, arislnff giaduaUy out of 
tba flistaad Mvancing along with its later 
ttageiL consists of the development of a new 
Sttbarban area in the north of the island, be- 
yond the present city, and the construction 
of great arterial thoroughfares traversing the 
iaiaad from north to south. The latter under- 
takings were originally known as the eastern 
and western avenue schemes, but the cost of 
land is rising so rapidly throughout the city, 
and the expense of new works is accordingly 
growing so heavy, that the western avenue 
Eas hM practically to be abandoned and 
nodifled improvements of existing highways 
from south to north, on the western side of 
the city, substituted for it. The eastern 
avenue will run from the back of Crawford 
Karket, the northernmost limit of the modem 
commercial city, directly north to the northern 
end of Siiparibagh-road, near the western en- 
trance roc^ to old Government House, Panl, 
and have a width varying from 100 to 120 feet. 
It is divided Into three sections. The first, 
starting from Crawford Market and reaching to 
]^dhonic,lB already in the hands of the engi- 
neers for execution. The second, for which 
Parel-road requires widening, has been sanc- 
tioned by Government and the Improvement 
Trust are now acquiring the necessary properti( s 
for carrying it out. 

Beyond the northern end of the Eastern 
Avenue, the north-east portion of the island, 
extending some three miles, consisted until 
recently of swampy rice lands, interspersed 
with bits of Jungle and small hills and a few 
building areas The Trust have acquired the 
whole area. A broad thoroughfare has been 
laid through the centre of it, with other roads 
connecting the outlying parts with the central 
road and with the railway stations. Some 
of the bills have been levelled and the material 
from them used to fill the low-lying parte of tlic 
estate. Development some time ago reached the 
stage of readiness for building In the half of the 
scheme nearest the city, and the Trust are now 
devoting their attention to facilitating private 
enterprise in this direction. Home building has 
already been commenced. The suburbs will 
probably become largely residential for people 
whose daily pursuits take them to the southern 
city, but its chief use will bo for those whose 
avocations employ thorn in the largo new port 
extension whi^ the Port Trust are carrying out 
at the north of the present port and where the 
new cotton green and grain yards will be situat- 
ed. The Port Trust have reclaimed 60fi acres of 
land from the north of the harbour, at a cost 
of £1,833,333, and the whole of the export 
trade of the port will be concentrated in this 
new area and in that adjoining it, at Mazagaon 
and SewrL 

Statistics. 

The following are some statistical details 
of the progress of the Trust's operations. By 
the eno of 1915-16 the Board had raised Bs. 
5681akhB(faoe value, nett rooeipts being Rb.560 
laklw) by loana and their total capital receipts 
Inolwung 60 lakhs received from the 
Govemmeait of India In 1911 and i lakhs from 
the Oovecameiit of Bombay la 1918» amovnted 


to Ba. 669 lakhs, out of which they had gpent 
82 lakhs on improvement of Govenunent and 
Municipal lands temporarily vested in tiiem, 
Bs. 595 lakhs on their own acquired «ata^ 
and 3 lakhs on their office building. Tha 
following table, taken from the Trust's ofBciiU 
report shows the extent of the development 
operations carried out by the Trust up to the 
end of the official year 1915-16 : — 


Developed Land. 

Sq. yard 9 
in 

thousands. 

Permanently leased •• «• 

895 

Chawl sites 

70 

Yet to be permanently leased . . 

296 

Eemainder roads, open spaces, 
etc. . . 

509 

Total 

1,776 

Bent of permanently- 



leased area .. .. Bs 12‘71akhs 

Area of undeveloped 
land In thousands of 
square yaids . . . . 6,274 

Cost of acquisition . . Bs. 540 4 lakhs 

The disposal of plots on the Trust’s newly 
developed estates is now progressing at a 
favourable rate. Practice shows that for 
obvious reasons the disposal of plots proceeds 
most slowly when an estate first becomes 
available for leasing to the public. When the 
first plots have been taken up and bouse build- 
ing be^B to assume definitt* proportions the 
remaining sites pass off without difficulty. 
The number of plots disposed of In the year waa 
a record, being well above the normal ol the two 
years preceding the outbreak of war, and Just 
double tlio average of the previous four years. 
The year’s record was surpassed only by that 
of 1913-14 in point of area and only by those of 
1906-07 and 1912-i;Un point of value. The set 
back resulting from the outbreak of war In 
1914-15 has been more than made good, for the 
average area disposed of per annum in these 
last two war years beats the record for any pre- 
vious year except 1913-14. Great progress was 
made on the Gamdevl Estate, where, mainly as 
the result of the division of large plots into 
smaller ones, 22 plots, having a rental of Bs. 
16,876 per annum, were disposed of This Im- 

S roviHi demand for the plots on the Trust's resi- 
ontial estates is a very satisfactory and encou- 
raging feature of the year and has been well 
midntalned in 1916-17. It seems to indicate 
that the pub)lc are at least beginning to appre- 
ciate the advantages of the Trust's method of 
laying out their estates with a prescribed margin 
of land to bo kept permanently free of building 
on each plot, in such a way that each lessee gets 
the benefit of the open spaoesln his neighbour's 
^ot as well as thosein his own. 

By the beginning of 1915-16 completion 
oerttfioates had been issued for 846 buildinn 
on the Trust Estate, exclusive of Police diaim 
and Trust ehawla. In 1916-16 o e rtlfl o ates 
were granted for 46 new buUdiDgs. 
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The WorUBg Classes. 

. The evenge total poinlation In the Tmt 
iflUAwlf and seml’permacexit campe was 17,148 
1916*16. The total rent of the 4,380 rooms 
Ih Trust's chawl at the maximum rates works 
out to Bs. 2,31,000 per annum. The maximum 
for 1015>16 was B«. 2,20,875, or 00 per cent, 
of the total recoverable Es. 2,20,354 , plus previ- 
ous arrears of Ks. 2,380. The difference be- 
tween Bs. 2,31,600 and Bs. 2,20,854, rir., Bs. 
2,336 Is due to vacancies. The percentage of 
outgoings to gross chawl revenue is found to be 
approximately 34*07 per cent, (against 38.55 
per cent, in the proceeding year) this proportion 
being hi^er than in the case of private diawk 
mainly because private owners spend far less 
than the Board on the ssritation of their chawls. 
On the basis of the maximum annual rent of Bs. , 
2,31,600 and outgoings at 34.07 per cent., the 
net annual income of chawls works out at Bs. 
1,60,668, f. e , 3.71 per cent on the cost a 
chawls (includng value of land) amounting to 
Bs. 40,66,412 on vhich the Board pay annual 
Interest and Sinking Fund charges at 4*61 
per cent, amounting to Bs. 1,87,461 , which Is 
Rs. 26,203 than the net annual income 
as worked out above. The average popula- 
tion of which was 13,970 during the year 
under review. 


be prohibitively expensive for the large ** re- 
presented" areas remaining to be dealt with* 
owing to the constantly increasing cost of 
property and work, and could benefit only 
small areas surrounded by larger areas in which 
insanttary conditions are always going from 
bad to worse with the extension of building 
operations, under the lax Municipal by-laws 
already referred to. It is recognised that 
what is wanted is some general scheme of 
improvement that can be applied all over the 
city and some means of putting an immediate 
check to the spread of further Insanitary evils 
through the weakness of the by-laws, espe- 
cially in relation to the lighting and ventua- 
ftlon of one-roomed tenements. The Trust 
officers have devoted much time to Btud 3 dng 
this question and the chairman some time 
1 ^ propounded a scheme by which all in- 
adeq^tely lighted and ventuated rooms In 
Bombay might be closed gradually and house- 
owners required, with some assistance from 
public fun^, to reconstruct their houses, so 
that all rooms in them used for dwellings might 
have sufficient light and air. The scheme 
attracted the attention of Government, who 
appointed a representative committee to consider 
the new plan. This committee submitted a re 
port generally approving the suggestions and It 


was hoped that by the end of 1015-16 solid pro- 

Wlth the one exception of the old Nagpada ! 
chawls where there are special conditions the { 

death rate in the Trust's permanent chawls askt*d to 

has always been considerably below the general oy-mws. 

d«ith r»t* In the vicinity. The enwllMt one- Daring the past two yean there has been 
room tenement on the Trmt Estate Is large «« Important movement towards the osta- 
enough for a family of five. blishment of co-partnership housing sooletieB on 

A NikiAT MAfhAH f Board’s Estate and the Board regard 

A new mcinuu. new departure as one dewrvlng every 

A further development of method in dealing encouragement at their hands, espeoially in 
with insanitary area.s is now in prospect. It I connection with the disposal of land in their 
has already been recognised that estimates Garden Suburb in the north of Bombay 
on the old wholesale demolition lines would ' Island. 
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adtttoistTstloii of the affotn of the 
ItmpmFtoCpsfeotta, Bombay ^ Madrat, KaratMt 
Somen ma CkUtagong) Is vested by law In 
miM si^edally oonstituted for the purpose. 
9%e7 have wide powers, but their proceedings 
aiO stri>}eet in a greater degree than those of 
towUcipal bodies to the control of Government. 
Ssoept In Calcutta, the elected members are 
tewer In number than the nominated members. 
At all the ports the European members con- 
•tltute the ma)orliy and the Board for Bangooii 
oottalsta wholly of European members. 

The Income, expenditure and capital debt, 
according to the latest available figures, of the 
five princinul ports managed by Trusts (Aden is 
•zcluded from the tables) are shown i n the fol- 
lowing table 



Income. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Capital 

Debt. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Calcutta 

968,367 

1,086,923 

6,610,519 

Bombay 

705,173 

816,816 

9,331.964 

Karachi 

288,431 

262,088 

1,749,862 

Madras 

216,873 

203,417 

724,871 

Eangoon 

802,552 

275,822 

1,742,808 


In the Department of Statistics, India, the 
following returns have boon compiled showing 
the ratios home by the Income and the expen- 
diture of each port to the total income and the 


total expenditure, respectlvdy, of all the oblat 
Indian ports during the year 1014-16 


- 

Income 
per cent. 

Expenditure 
per cent. 

Calcutta 

89*8 

89*7 

Bombay 

28*8 1 

81*2 

Madras 

8*8 

7*8 

Karachi 

9*7 

9*7 

Eangoon 

12*4 

10*6 

Chittagong 

7*0 

1*0 


The official return of the Department of Statis- 
tics shows that in the ten years ending 1014-16, 
the Income and expenditure of each port have 
increased as shown in the following table. The 
total income of all the ports has increased in 
the decade by 71 '8 per cent, and the total 
expenditure by 93*6 per cent. : — 


- 

Increase 

per cent. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Calcutta 

01*4 

79*3 

Bombay 

49*4 

98*0 

Madras 

271*0 

262*3 

Kaiachl 

46*4 

82*1 

Rangoon 

137*2 

80S 

Chittagong 

190*7 

166*6 


The war has affected the trade of all the 
ports in a manner which makes it useless to 
continue comparisons up to date on the lines of 
the foregoing figures. 


CALCUTTA, 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows: — 

Aw>ointed bp Goi^emment —T\u' Hon'bb Mr. 
F. J. Monahan, i.os., Chairman; Mr. J1..1. 
Hilary, Vice-Chairman, on leave. Mr. 8. C. 
Williams, Ofig. Vlce-(httlrman 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commetre . — 
Mr. A. C. Patterson (Beek(T Gray ^ lo) on 
leave; Mr. C. Y. lit'adel (IV'cker Gray & Co.> 
acting ; the Hon’ble Mr. .1. Mackenr.Ie (Macnell 
A Co), the Hon’ble Mr. E. H. Bray (GJllander^ 
Arbuthnot <fe Co.); Mr. W. E. (Yum (M«8J‘rs. 
Graham ('o); Mr. D. Cariiudmel (Mac klnnon 
MAckenxle A ik>.) , the Hon’ble Sir lYaneis H. 
Stewart, Kt., c.i.e (Gladstone WjJlIe <fe Co.). 

BUoted by the Calcutta ^'radea A^eociaiion — 
BIr, K. C. Emerson (lYonels, Harrison Hathaway 
A Co.). 

Elected bp the Berujal National Chamber of 
CbmiiiWct.--JBabu Ambica Charau liaw. 

Elected bp the MunicijMl Corporation of Calcutta, 
—The Hon’bJe Baja Beshee Case Law, c.Ll* 

Nominated bp -The Hon’ble Mr. 

pi. p. Godfrey (Agent Bengal Nagpur BaiiwAy): 


Sir Kobort D. HIgbot, Kt,, (Agent , East Indian 
Bailway), Mr. E. A. S. B<'ll (Agent, E. B. 
Railway) Mr. G. J.nird M.acGn'gor, I.C.P. 
(Collector of Custom'i) and Captain E J. C. 
Hordern, R.I.M. (Captain Superintendent, Kid- 
dtrport' Dockyard). 

Thr principal oflietTs of the Trust arc,— 

Secretary —Mr. 8. C. Willianm. (Mr. J Me 
Glusl an, offg ) 

J>epvty Serretary — Mr. T. H. Elder^on (on 
leavr). (Mr W. J Good, offg.) 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. N G Park, r. a. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. J. Scott, M. lN‘'T. C.*. 

Comultmg Engineer and London Agetit. — Mr. 
J A. Angus, M. iNfeT, C.F. 

'The Income of the Trust In 1916-10 amounted 
to Rs. J 36,466 against Rs. 1,44,50,349 in 
1914-15. Duiing the y<ar 241 vessels, with an 
aggregate gross toimage of 1,330,886, were ac- 
commodated at tile jetties, iM)nip^>d with 212 
vesta'is W'lth a tonnage of 1,247,392 In the pre- 
ceding year. In the same period 905 vcaaela 
were bertlied at the docks, 26 being Govern- 
ment tnmsports, as compared with 1,100 vessels 
|u 1914-16. Withtho steady grouT^ of 
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and ih^milni at tbe port, the fort Oommii- 
•Joneni* wcome hae expanded aa followi dming 
thelaat decade 


Year I Income. 

Es. 

1904- 06 88,86,726 

1905- 06 89,65,396 

1906- 07 1,00,08,736 

1907- 08 1,09,67,142 

1908- 09 1,20,16,680 

1909- 10 .. « .. 1,18,36.618 

1910- 11 1,28,26,171 

1911- 12 1,35,90,408 

2912-13 1,42,46,817 

1913- 14 1,5128,486 

1914- 15 1,44,60,34^ 

1916-16 1,59,36,466 


The above fignrei thow that the Income of the 
Pott hag been serlonsly affected bythevca*. 
The receipts for 1914-15, which included eight 
months of war, were legs by Rs 6 7 lakhs than 
thofe for 1913 14 and as the result of this fall in 
ordinary receipts, it was decided by the Com- 
missioners to impose with i fleet from Ist Feb- 
ruary, 1915, special war surcharges desipfned to 
compmsate for the decrt*age in business. The 
result of these is shown in the Income for 1916- 
16, which represents the highest point in the 
history of the Trust and which enabled the Com- 
missioners to almost extinguish the loss Incur- 
red during the preceding year. 

Various considerable improvements for the 
expansion of the port have in late years been 
carried out to provide for the growth of trade. 
An important project recently undertaken was 
one for the lighting of the lower reaches of the 
Hnghli with a view to their navigation by night. 
Considerable progress has Lx^n made Mith a 
new scheme for the extension of the docks. A 
special committee was appointed in England 
in 1918, to visit and inspect British and Con- 
tinental ports with a view to advising the 
Commissioner in the light of the latest ex- 
perience there on various points connected 
with new works. | 

But these undertakings only belong to the 
outskirts of the main problem. The remedial 
measures of the Fort Trust have proved bene- 
ficial, but they are insufficient to meet tbe ever- 
increasing requirements of trade. The question 
of the congestion at the Calcutta ietties and 
the absence of adequate transport facilities 
for tbe present volume of trade, has 
been engaging the attention of Government 
for some considerable time past. There 
has been a very great expansion of the trade 
of the port and a large Increase in the number 
and tonnage of vessels entering it, and the 
lack of sufficient accommodation has resulted 
in serious delays to vessels and consequent 
loss, chiefly arising from the inadequacy of 
facilities for fhe discharge of cargo at the jetties. 

The Government of Bengal, in December 
1918, appointed a Committee to investigate 
the im^rtant questions represented bv 
ttie problem of the future development of 
the port. The Committee consisted of tbe Hon. 
BIr William Duke, Chairman ; Sir Henry Burt, 
tlie Hon. Mr. A. M. Monteath, tbe Hon. Mr. 
S. C. Shonock, tbe Hon, Bai* Hrlshikesh Leka, 
Mr. A. O. and Mr* H. F. Howard, 

loenben aakl Mr. E. H. Eeld, I.o J., Secretary, 


The Oommltioe was empowered to— 

(1) examine the existing tiafllo and port 
faoiUtiea in Oaloatta and its Inunotti^ 
neighbourhood ; 

(2) Investigate the present and future requite* 
ments of the trade of Calcutta, and 

(3) determine the extent to which tbe variona 
transport agencies shall provide new 
works and other facilities in order that 
these requirements may be fully met 
for as long a period as it is reasonable to 
prepare a forecast. 

Tbe Bengal Government, in an explanatory 
announcement, agreed “ that the subject for 
consideration Is one of wider range than an 
enquiry into the facilities afforded to the imiK)rt 
trade at the jetties, and that it concerns rather 
tbe question whether proper facilities of all 
kinds are being provided to enable the port and 
railway authorities to deal promptly and ade- 
quately with the rapidly-expanding trade of 
Calcutta in accordance with a well-defined and 
carefully-thought-out policy. There are several 
projects for improving transport facilities and 
the railway and other approaches to the porL 
which have been prepared at various times and 
which are now under consideration, such as the 
provision of railway bridge over the Hughli 
at Panihatl, the expansion of the docks, the 
provision of new coaling berths on the Howrah 
side of the Hughli, the Grand Trunk Canal 
Project, the removal of the Hatkhola jute mart 
and additions to the Jetties. These projects 
are of the first importance and Involve enor- 
mous expenditure and they should, it is rightly 
held, be examined and co-ordinated by a 
committee whose duty it would bo to make an 
exhaustive enquiry Into the requirements of 
the trade of the port and the means by which 
these requlremenls could be met.” 

The Committee’s report was published In 
March, 1914. It approved of the new scheme 
already undertaken by the Port Commissioners 
for the extension of the Docks, saying ** we 
are of opinion tliat the general layout of the 
scheme is suitable, and that it will ensure sn 
ample margin for the expansion of trade which 
is likely to take place in any period that can 
reasonably be foreseen.” The Committee 
said that ” the main criticism to which the con- 
duct of the Port affairs is open is that the in- 
ception of these schemes was delayed until 
I the great increase of trade during the last two 
I years lias showed only too conclusively how 
I urgently they v^ere required.” 

At the same time, the Committee recognised 
the eminent Fervices rendered to the Port by 
the late Sir Frederick Dumayne, during bis 
tenure of office as Vlce-Chalnnan of £he Port 
CommitMioners, stating that the schemes or 
extension recommended were initiated under 
his auspices and that their inception Is 
now possible is due to his for'^sight and to his 
grasp of the situation. 

The Committee considered that the future ex- 
pansion of the seaborne trade of Calcutta should 
take place in the neighbourliood of the doofcs. 
Their principal conclusions, in addition to ibeir 
approval of the dock extension scheme, may 
be summarised as follows. A standing advisory ^ 
Committee should be appointed In refereuoe 
to tbe railway approaobes and lay-out of the 
siding accommodation for the new dock tyttein 
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tlM CommSttee ^ ooniitt of the traffic offloen 
of the Foirl and of the railways concerned. 

It would be unwise to Incur a Urge outlay in 
devdoi^lng the present Jetties, but steps should 
be taken to nutlgate the existing defects in 
regaxd to them without undAio expenditure on 
i<»enaes that will not be permanently useful. 
The whole question of the improvement of the 
river Hno^n should be thoroughly Investigated 
and decided on at an early date. The present 
itta the Howrah bridge should be adopted 
for the proposed new bridge, which should be 
wldeenoufl [h to allow of three streams of traffic 
in each direction, in addition to the trams, 
and abonld carry greatly widened footways. 
The Improvement Trust should consider the 
whole question of road communication in 
fionnection with the prospective development 
scheme of the Port Commissioners. The 
opening of a second railway bridge over the 
Hughli will be required elglit years hence. The 
Committee recommended various measures 
to enable the revenues of the Port Trust 
to meet the charges on the large capital works 
contemplated. 

The outbreak of the war, by Imposing diffi- 
culties in the raising of loans on such terms as 
were j|;Mrevlously i)098lbl(', has necessitated the 
postponement of tlio extensive schemes fora 
new Hock system wMtli connected shunting 
yards and other improvements, which had been 
proi(5Ctcd as the result of th(i Oiminlttee’s inves- 
gatimis. The first portion of tlio Coinmlsslon- 
ew* extension scheme, namely, the provision at 
Garden Reach of five additional riverside berths, 
one Intended for coal and the other four for 
general Import and export trade, lias, liowevrr, 
been proceeded wltJi, though the diliiculticb 


of obtaining material have neoessadly deieneit 
the dates of oomplethm. Ihe first of these 
berths to be finished, namely, the Coaling Berth 
was handed over for traffic in June, 1916. and it 
was hoped that the first General Berth would 
be completed by the end of the calendar year. 
As regards the new Hock system, progress hag 
been confined to the preparation of a complete 
j scheme for the lock entrance, the details of 
which Were prepared by the Commissioners* 
Chief Engineer, Mr. John Scott, and were then 
referred to a small Committee in London con* 
slsting of Sir John Wolfe Barry and Mr. Cart- 
Wright Reid, whose report on the 'proposals has, 
been received and oonsidered. ®he final plans 
are now being matured In general accordance 
With the recommendations of these Consultants 
and during the present financial year it Is hoped 
to sink three trial wells Which Will affordln- 
formation as to the conditions to be met. The 
initiation of the work of constructing the whole 
entrance will be taken in hand so soon as finan- 
cial conditions permit and, at the same timc» 
the constnictloii of a small number, probably 
three or four, additional berths within the new 
l>ockB will be taken in hand. It is hoped that 
progress with the connected railway arrange- 
ments and road diversion schemes will be car- 
ried out pari pashu. 

The construction of a new opening bridge 
across the Hooghly has also been deferred on 
financial grounds, but the plans are being ma- 
tured with a view to construction being under- 
taken as soon as possible. 

The Capital debt of the Port at the end of last 
financial year was Rs. 10 1 lakhs, while tile total 
assets amounted to over Rs. 14 lakhs. 


BOMBAY. 


The Board of Trustees of tlie Port of Bombay 
Is constituted of 17 members, as follows: — 
Appointed by Ooi'ernmrnt.-~S>iT Frederick 
L. Sprott, Kt. (Chairman), Mr. Mahomedbhoy 
Ourrimbhoy Ebrahlm (Messrs, ('mrlmbhoy 
Bbr^im <Sr Co.), the Hlrcctor of the Royal 
Indian Marine, Major H. A. L. Heppc'r, RE 
(Agent, G. I. P. Ry.), Mr. R. F. L. W bitty, I.O.H. 
(OoUeotor of Customs, Bombay), the Hon’blc 
Mr. Purshotamdos Tliakiirdas (Messrs. Naranda«, 
Rajaram A Co.), Mi . R . Woolcorabe (Agent, B. B 
ACT. Ry.l, Mr. P. W. Monie, 1 . 0 . 8 . (Munlri|<il 
Commissioner, Bombay), Brlgdr General W. 0. 
Sntliht, O.B,, D.S.O., A. I) c. (Miltary Officer serv- 
ing with Bombay Brigade) and the Hon Mr. Phi- 
voxe C. Setliqa. 

Sioetod by the Chamber of Commerce. — Mr. 
A. H. Froom (P A. O. H. N.Co.) the Hon ’We 
Mr. T. W. Blrkett (Messrs. KlUick, Nixon 
A Co,), Mr. Nigel F. Pat on (Messrs. W. A A. 
Graham A Co.) the Hon. Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne 

S Umor. Momson & t\> ) and the Hon, Mr. M. N. 
0 ffi(]rorbe 8 . Forbes, Campbtll A Co,). j 

JSteded by the Indian MerchanU* Chamber 
nnd Burean. — The Hon'ble Mr. Manmohandas 
Bamjl (Messrs. Manmohandas Ramjl A Co.). 

BUeted by the Cfroin Merrhanti* Amdation . — 
Mr. Naranjl Harlb)ial (Messrs. Ramji Piir- 
ghptani A Co.), 


The following are the principal officers of the 
Trust 

Secretanf.— hU. H. E Hart (on leave). 

Chtef Accountant (Acting Secretary).'— Mr, J, 
Tyers 

Acting Chief Accountant. — Mr, W. R. S. Sharpe, 

Engineers. — Meflsrs. P. G. Messent, O.i.E. ,m. 
INfiT. o.E. (Chief Engineer), Mr. A. C. W, 
Foabery. M. Inst. o. e. (Heputy Chief Engineer), 
L n. Savile, a. m. Inst. c.k. (Heputy Chief 
Engineer, New Hocks Works). 

Port Officer . — Commander C. S. Hiokman, 
P s o , R l.M. 

The revenue of the Trust in Iftl 5-16 amounted 
to lls. l,ai 3,1,701. This was Rs. 10,90,625 in 
('xct'ss 01 tlio estimate and is the highest on 
record In the history of the port, and in excess 
of the prt viouB highest figure, tliat tor 1014-16 
by Rs. 28,00,569. The expenditure from 
revenue was Rs. 1,39,04,0.">3, and after making 
allowance for payment of special expenditure 
from special receipts the year’s nrt deficit was 
Rs. 2,83,344, against a budgetted deficit of 
Rs. 10.92,3^. This deficit has been met 
(by withdrawal from the Revenue Reserve 
Ftmd specially accumulated to meet the tem- 
porary deficits anticipated during the flrat 
few years following the opening of the new 
docks ami the P»rt Tnwt Railway. The ei^reti 
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ol Mtual leTeoue coOeetlons OTer estimateft im 
mainly doe to inoieaaed dock receipts owing 
to a partial revival of tbe ordinary import and 
export trade of tite port — a feature of wmdi was 
tile expansion of the import trade with Japan— 
and to the large volume of Government traffic 
dealt with at the docks. On capital acrount he 
expenditure during the year aggregated Es. 
77,49,280, ol which Es. 66,69,825 was spent 
upon new large works — Alexandra Wet Dock 
and Hughes’ Dry Dock and the Mazagami- 
Sewri port extension reclamation, including the 
Port Trust Eallway. The total debt r* the 
Trust at the end of the year amounted Es. 
14,78,66,747. 

The total trad j of Bombay port during the 
last official year was Es. 140| crores, a decrease 
compared with tbe previous year of about Es. 
crores (exclusive of Giovemment transactions) 
or approximately 6 per cent. The number ol 
steam and square rigged vessels which entered 
the docks or were berthed at the harbour walls 
and paid dues, excluding those which 
remained for unloading and loading m the 
harbour stream dunng recent years, including 
last year, is shown by the following statement : — 


Year. 


Number. 

Tonnage 

1906-07 


4. 1476 

2,690,406 

1907-08 


• . 1477 

2,678,346 

1908-09 


. . 1474 

2,633,303 

1909-10 


1611 

2,747,779 

1910-11 


., 1689 

2,866,623 

1911-12 


.. 1519 

2,767,913 

1912-13 


.. 1566 

2,926,506 

1913-14 

• • 

•• 1579 

3,135,597 

1914-15 


1880 

4,417,035 

1915-10 

• • 

1794 

3,939,721 


E nately two mlUioiia sterling, and a|k«x 
managed by g department of Oovelm* 
in the interregnum, the propertv pamed 
to the newly-oonstltated Port Trust In Jimp. 
1878. 

Government purohased in 1879, on behalf 
of the Trubtf, the private for^bore owners* 
rights, at a cost of ^ 75 lakhs, and at the 
same time reconstituted the Trust on a basis 
on which It has worked exceedingly well until 
the present day. The late Kmg Emperor 
Edward VII, during his visit to Bombay In 
1''75, laid the foundation stone of the first 
large dock, which has since been known as 
Prince’s Dock. This was opened in 1880, 
and thenceforward the financial difficulties 
t^herto experienced by the Port Trust dis- 
appeared. The construction of the Victoria 
ifeck followed and recent years have provided 
an unbroken succession of surplus receipts 
into the treasury of the Port. Out of these 
profits charges on trade have been reduced 
wherever they pressed and the financial posi- 
tion of the Trust has greatly been strengthened 
by the building up of a large revenue, by tbe 
Institution of sinking funds for the repa^ent 
of the whole of the existing debt and bv liberal 
appropriations to depreciation accounts. 

The trade of the port rapidly outgrow the 
accommodation provided at Prince’s and Vic- 
toria Docks. The developments now in pro- 
gress are the result and are estimated to pro^de 
for the requirements of the Port for another 
20 years, or longer. The new schemes may be 
divuied into four heads : 

(a) The construction of the Alexandra Wet 
Dock and Hughes Dry Dock, of which His 
Majesty The King Emperor laid the foundation 
stone during his visit to Bombay as Prince of 
Wales in 1906. His Excellency the Viceroy, 
with Her Excellency Lady Hardinge, porformw 
, the opening ceremony in March, 1914. 


Bombay Port Extension. 

The Bombay Port I'rust have partial y 
completed Important new development 
schemes, wluch will add greatly to the 
facilities of the port. Foremost amongst 
these works comes the Alexandra Dock, the 
equipment of which will have no superior in 
the world. 

The starting point of the modem port of 
Bombay vab the yiar 1862, when the Elphin* 
stone Land and Pr<w3 Company, which had 
already done useful development work, entered 
into a contract with Government to pro^de a 
hundred acres for the terminus of the Great 
Indian Pcnirsula Railway, receiving in return 
the right to reclaim from the sea for its own 
advantage two hundred and fifty acres fronting 
the properties it had already acquired. The 
Company brought its estate into bearing with 
rare enterprise. 

Doubts were felt subsequently of the wisdom 
of oooferrlng upon a private corporation such 


' (b) The reclamation for the development 

' of Port facilities of 583 acres, with a wharf 
I frontage 21 miles in length — an addition of 
some 44 per cent, to the area of the city— «t 
' Mazagaon and Sowri, beyond the present Imoks 
I at the extn'rac north of the harbour. The 
} masonry walling round the reclamation and 
the tilling behind the w'alls was entlndy cora- 
ifieted during 1915-16 and good progress has 
been made with surfacing this large area. 

{ (c) The building of a new railway leading 

{ from the main lines of the G. I. P. and B. B. X 
I C. I., outside the city, to the Docks, in order 
, to provide for more expeditious handling of 
I heavy railbome traffic. Part of the new Port 
1 Trust Railway was opened for traffic on Ist 
I .January, 1915, and the main system was practl* 
j cally completed in the next year. 

I (d) The constrnction of a complete bulk 
oil installation at Sewri, at the north of the 
docks, with a deep-water pier. 

The total estimated cost of the new dock 


an enormous monopoly as tbe control of the and Its equipment Is Es. 6,15,05,469 or, say. 
barbonr front. These were resolved in 1869 t £4,100,365; cost of the Fort Trust Bailway 
by the decision to buy out tbe company and ! over 128 lakhs (£820,000) ; of the balk oO 
vest tts properties In a pablio trust. The { instaUatlon. 224 lakhs (£147,500) : and of tbe 
eatate passed into the poseesslon of the Govern- reclamation and oontlngent works, Bs. 888 
mm% m 1808. the purchase price being ap- ilak^ or. say. £2,586.866. 
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Tbe igr tbe ^exandra Dock was 

Ofmplimm, Tike, wbla a Beeves in 1908. 
Xlld wkk k obkmg b shape, with two bars 
ftt m aortb end. The total area of the 
wet bftafai Is 49*52 acres, the length of quays, 
toimidlDg tbe harbour wall, nearly three miles, 
^niete ate 17 berths 500 ft. in length. These 
betttM are equipped with hydraulic cranes 
and ttaoslt shed accommodation varying from 
sheds 400 ft. long by 120 ft. wide, 
to stogie storeyed sheds 400 ft. long by 100 ft. 
wide. Ballway sidings run between the quays 
and the sheds, also behind the sheds. On the 
harbour wall there is a quay 8,000 ft. long. 
Oqolpped with hydraulic cranes and transit 
sheds. Tbe north end of this quay is Intended 
for a trooping berth. Hydraulic power is 
nsed for working the cranes, dock gates, 
machinery, transit shed lifts, capstans, etc. 
The dock entrance is through a lock on the 
south-west, parallol to which runs the new 
dry dock, a thousand feet long, a hundred 
fern wide, and with a sill thirty-three and a 
garter feet below high water ordinary neap 

Outside the dock, beyond the pn trance lock, 
runs the new mole, a continuation of the south- 
west wall, alongside which ocean steamers 
may embark and disembark their passengen 
direct from the shore, thus dispensing with the 
tiresome interposition of the tender. In the 
Immediate viemity of the landing jpier, a Cus- 
toms house, refreshment and waiting rooms, 
post and telegraph offices and every facUity 
the traveller can require are under corjstructlon. 
A reclamation of 0 acres Incidental to the new 
dock works has be<'n opened between the Dock 
and Ballivrd Pier. Hltos tt<T<om are to bo 
let on 99-ycar lease, tor * Oftlees and 1st class 


residences and, on certain condltioiis,*’ laigs 
shops and hotels. 

The small Camac basin, immediately north 
of tbe new dock and formerly used by country 
craft, has been filled in, so as to enable a canal 
to be cut from the northern extremity of Alex- 
andra Dock, and extending to Victoria Dock. 
Tbe width of the canal will be 80 ft. Four 
berths will be provided to permit ships to lie 
at the wharves on either bank. Tbe waterway 
will enable ships to be taken into any part 
of the Bombay dock area through the Alex- 
andra Dock entrance. This will probably 
lead to the closing of the old dock entrances, 
with the result that ships will be saved much 
Intricate handling and the Port Trust will be 
relieved of tbe necessity of expensive dredging 
operations. 

The railway sldinm and series of transit 
sheds in the new dock were planned accoiding 
to the most modem principles of dock manage- 
ment. 

The Sewri reclamation will chiefly be utilised 
for the accommodation of the exjwrt trade of 
cotton, grain and seeds, which form the largest 
Item In the traffic of the port. The old 
cotton green — or market — is situated at Colaba, 
at the extreme southern end of the port and 
has long been greatiy overcrowded, besides 
encumbering that end of,the port. The new 
cotton green and godowns on the reclamation 
will cover about 155 acres, with 1824 acres 
available for future extension. The present 
greens and godowns at Colaba occupy 60 acres. 
Unloading sidings with uecommodation for 
700 wagons are to be provided, in addition 
to ample running lines, as compared with 
sidings to hold 164 wat[ons at Colaba at present. 


KARACHI. 


•Rip members of Ihc Biwrd of Trusf<*cs of the 
Port of Karachi arc as follows - 
Chairman — Mr. H, C. Mules., o.b.i. m.v o 
Appointed by Oovernmrnt. — 'J'be Jlon’b’e Mr 
W. u. KichoIa8(Vioo-l'halrman),( Anderson* Co ), 
Mr. F. 8. Punnett (nUef Collector of Customs 
in Sind), Mr D. B Trevor (Distort mim 
Superintendent, KtiracW Port, North-Western 
Bwlway' Major A B. Merriman (Genenil Staff 
Officer Karachi Brigade), Mr. T J Stojilun 
(T’he National Bank of India, Ltd.), Mr. Qldumal 
Lekhraj (represeut4itive Indian Merchant). 

SlOcted by the Chamber of Comfnrrce- 5Ir, E. 
A. Pearson (l^>rbi'S, Forbi's Campbell <fe Co., 
Ltd.), Mr. P. tl. Browne (Maeklnnon Mackenilt 
A Co,) on IwiVe, Mr. J. I Murray (acting), 
Ewart Byrle * Co ), Mr. 8. C. woodward 
Oemont, Robson * Co.). 

SltoUi by the Municipality . — The Hon*bIe Mr. 
Harchandrai Vialiindas, B.A. LLB. (President, 
Karachi Municipality). 

The princtoal offlwrs of the lYust are: — 

Pori QmetT , — Commander M. W. Farewell. 

iSMeKary --(Vacant) Mr. T. S Downlefkot* 
Ing). 


Chief Bnyi neer.-- Mr. W. H. Nellson, B.A., 
B A.I., BbC., MI.C.K. 

Sapenntendent Export and Immrf. — Mr T. 
H. DouTiIe (on deputation, Mr. A. A. L. 
Flynn (acting). 

The revenue receipts and expenditure of 
Karachi Port for the year 1915-16 whereas 
under — 

Revenue receipts (excluding expenditure from 
Port I'^ind Account), lls. 32,70, *12.^: Expendi- 
ture. B a. 37,46,616: Deficit, Rs. 4,75,293 fmet 
from opening balance); Reserve Fund, forty 
lakhs (face value). 

The revenue receipts in 1914-16 were Rs. 
33,49,714. The capital debt of the port, at the 
close of the last financial year, amounted to 
Rs. 2,61,21,949. 

The number of vessels entering the port 
in the year 1916-16 was 3,740 with a tonnage of 
1,057,4674 tons against 3,076 With a tonnage of 
1,033,1644 tons in 1014-15. This Is exclusive 
of vessels put back and fishing boats. Ite 
number of steamers whldh entered the port was 
912 against 852 in tbeprevloas year. Tbe 
tonnage of steamers entering the port was 
1»811,S8S compared with 1,6£8«987 in ptt* 
vlous year. 
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Imports landed during the year amounted to 
880^79 tons against 697,958 1& the previous 
year. Total shipments were 1,296,268 tons In 
1915>16 against 1,015,863 tons in 1914-15. 

The close of the year 1912-18 marked the 
practical completion oi harbour and port deve- 
lopment works, the result of which will be a new 
departure in the history of the Trust. But the 
original scheme continued to passthrough a 
process of expansion and these extensions ot the 
works were practically finished by the end of 
1916-16. On the last day of the year Mr. G E. 
Lynn, M.I.O.E., resigned his post as Chief Engi- 
neer to the Port Trust, at the age of 66 yiars. 

Plans and estimates were in 1916 subnu^ted 
to and approved by Government for a West 
Wharfage Scheme to provide 16 new berths, 
the cost being ertmiat;^ at Es. 6,43,77,990, 
thougl) the Trust anticipate that these estimates 
“ will have to be thoroughly revised,” Some 
Es. 17 lakhs were spent on the scheme up to 
the end of 1916, and for the present it is 
proposed to carry out a portion of the scheme 


only, eis,, for 6 berths, at an estimated coat of 
over Es. 1,48,00,000. Much dredging and the 
constructiem of a protecting bank as the sea lace 
of the new wharf and of a clay bund along the 
west side of the arcA to be reclaimed were com- 
pleted last year. Government also sanctioned 
in 1915 plans and estimates for a l-iower 
Harbour Improvement Scheme, costing 
Es. 25,26,000, which is a corollary to the 
other improvements. Under this scheme, the 
entrance channel will be deepened to a depth 
of 32 ft. 6 in. at L. W. O. S. T. This will 
enable any ship that can pass through the 
Sues Canal to enter the harbour and take up 
a berth at the lowest state of the tide. The 
sanctioned draught for the Suez Canal Is now 
29 feet, but 82 feet are being worked Up to 
and it is understood that this will not be the 
extreme limit. Nothing was done In connection 
with this scheme last year, nor does there appear 
any likelihood of a commencement with it for 
some time. 


MADRAS. 


The following gtntlcmon arc the Trustees of 
tile Port of Madras — 

OfficialH ' — The Hon’blo Sir TYaiielg J. E. 
Spring, K C I.E. (» Imlnnan), Mr. (’ W. E 
Cotton, I.C.8. (Collector of (’ustoms). Comman- 
der C. W. Sheariue, E.I.M.,the Presidency Port 
Officer, and Mr. J. M, Lacey, A.M.I.C.E. 

Non-OffirialH. — Khan Baliadur Muhammad 
Ab<lul Kucldiis Badslia Suhib, M. E. Ky. Eao 
Bahadur P Tbe-agaraya Cliettl Uaru, B.A , 
M. E. Ily. Eao Sahib (\ Eaiiuinujam Chetti 
Oaru, M. E. Ey. C. Gopal Menon Avcrgal. 

Bepreneni mg Chamber oj ( 'ommercr, — llie Uon ’ - 
ble Mr. (i I'rasiT, Mr J. 1’ SiiTii»son, Mr A. P, 
Synionds, Mr, il. P. .M, Eac, Mr. E. Todd, Mr. 
A. Muirhtad, 0 i E 

Trades A^^nw'iation.- Mr. J. H. Thong-r. 

llie rcaupts of the 1'nwt from al 1 sources of 
n'Venue during the financial year 1916-16 were 
Es. 11,66,697 against Es. 12,67,280 In 2914-1.5. 
lllis rt' presents a decrease of 7' 20 p<’r cent. 
The gross e\p<*nditur»‘ out of revenue not coun- 
ting contributions made by re\eniie to capital 
or re-payment of di bt was Es. 10,49,066 or the 
equivalent ol Eh. 89 92 p<'r cent, ot the gross re- 
ceipts. The corresponding p<*rcentage for 1914- 
15 was 75 20 and the a\erage for the past 28 
years 70.77. Excluding troin working expenses 
the intt'rest on loans, which in the? year under 
review was Es. 1,56,278 actual working expenses 
come to 50* 81 per cent, of the regular harbour 
earnings, against 44 44 per cent, in 1914-15. 
Vessels of ai 1 sorts to the numbc'X of 880 and a 
tonnage of 1,075,848 paid port dues, the pre- 
vloua year's figures being 435 and 1,225,464 
respectively and about 572,782 tons of exp^s 
and Imports were dealt with at the port. 

Constant Imppovemecta of the port are In 
progieie to ineet the tnerensing denmods of 


trade. The Trust recently launched out Into 
a policy of borrowings in order to enable the 
entire 200 acres within the enclosed harbour 
to be deepened from 28 to 32 feet below low 
water, with quay extensions. The Govern* 
luent of India sanctioned a loan of Rs. 60 
lakhn for this purpose. The work has been 
vigorously proceeded with. Good progress was 
made last year with the new quay on the Wes- 
tern sld(i of the liarbour. This quay, when 
corupleb'd, will be .8,000 feet long. Two of 
the births at it are new in use. 'There are now In 
the harbour five berths at which vessels drawing 
up to 28 h'et of w'ater can lie alongside quays. 
The first ot the projected three largo double 
storied merchant’s warehouses, cajmbleof storing 
85,000 tons of produce, has been completed. 

The new Port Trust office, a handsome stone- 
faced building occupying a central position on 
the harbour front lias been completed and 
brought into use 

The Port Trust’s debt at the end of the 
official year was Es. 1,08,78 066. 

The harbour w'as attacked by the German 
oruiser l^mdem on the night of the 22iid Sep- 
t<*mber 1914. She fired about 60 high explo- 
sive shells at the oil tanks, si tting tw'o of them 
on fire and doing considerable damage to the 
Port Trust buildings In the fire zone, 
besides hitting the B.I.8.8. Chupra. Fortu- 
nately the loss of life w^as small, ttiree men. 
'The harbour buildings damaged by shell fire 
were repaired at a cost of Es. 6,620. Two 
partially filled tanks belcmglng to the Burmah 
Oil Compwiy were oomtfietely destroyt-d and 
their tinning factory and other buildings were 
damaged; the loss has been stated by the 
Cfitairman of the Company, at a meeting of 
his shareholders, to have amounted to £7,812. 
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BANGOON. 


Tbs personnel of the OommiBsloneTS for the 
port of Bengoon is comprised of the following 
thirteen members: — 

Appointed by Government. — Sir George C. 
Bneoanim, c.i.b., m. inst., c.b., (Chairman, on 
dBUOtatlon), Mr. J. L. Holmes, M. inst., c.b. 
(Cnalrman, sub pro tern), Mr. J. A Stovms, 
lOhief Collector of Customs, Burma), Mr. W. H. 
Tazleton, (Commissioner of Police, Bangoon), 
Commander S. D. Vale, r.i.m. (Principal Port 
Officer, Burma), Mr. W. H. L. Cabell, b.a.,i.c.s. 
(President, Rangoon MunicUiallty), the Hon'ble 
Mr. W. Macdonald, Mr. .f. W. A. Bell, and Mr. 
H. B. Huddleston (Viie-Chairman). 

JElectei by the Burma Chamber of Commerce . — 
Messrs. J. C. Mackendrik, 1). Robcrt«ion, W. 
Buchanan, and J. Scott. 

Blecied by the Rangoon Trades Association. 
Mr. W. M. Turner. 

Officers of the Trust arc — 

Secretary — Mr. T. Cowling (on leave); Mr H. 
Leonard foflioiating). 

Resident En>jr. — Mr. W. Lindloy ^officiatine). 
E'xecutive Engineer (River Comorvan'f/\-~MT. 
E. C. Niven, A.M. iNtT. o. E. (on deputation); 
Mr. W. Bindley (officiating). 

Deputy Conservator. — Mr. H. 0. G. Ashton (on 
leave); Mr. G. Cardno (officiating). 

Traffic Manager. — Mr. E. H. Keeling (on 
leave); Mr. J. H. Primrose Wells (officiating). 
Chief Aerount ant. — Mr. D. H. James. 

Port BeaVh Department.- -Dr. F. A. Foy, m.b. 
C.¥., D.P.H.. Port Health Officer. 

The receipts and expenditure on revenue 
account of the port of Rangoon in 1915*16 
were as follow : — 

Receipts Rs. 45,87,680 

Expenditure 41,09,977 

The capital debt of the port fund at the 
end of the year was Rs. 2,98,62,000. Securities 
(at cost) of Rs. 44,48,854 are held at the credit 
of the Sinking Fund. 

The total value of the trade of the poit duiing 
the year was Rs. 4,689 90 lakhs, as compared 
with Ba. 4,789 45 lakhs In the preceding year. 


The total imports (landed or sent inland In 
river craft) from sca-golng vessels amounted to 
1,041,776 tons. Goods landed from vessels 
arriving from European ports and other ports 
outside Asia declined by 26 per cent,, but from 
Asiatic ports they increased by 9 per cent. The 
traffic at the jetties for inland vessels totalled 
1,195,745 tons. The total number of steamers 
(excluding Government vessels) entering the poit 
was 1,091 with a total net registered tonnage 
of 2,173,589, bf'lng 140 steamers and 241,571 tons 
below the previous year. 

There took place on the 17th February, 1914, 
the inauguration of the recently completed 
river training works, rendered necessary by 
the erosion of the right bank of the Bangoon 
rivet above the town to such extent as to threat- 
en the permanent diversion of the main stream 
from the Rangoon foreshore and the consequent 
formation of a sandbank in front ot the whole 
of the port frontage. The works comprised 
a training wall 10,000 ft. long and the dredging 
of a channel through the shoal in front of the 
wall. It is calculated that 09J per cent, of the 
river is brought under control. One and a 
half million tons of granite were used in the 
work. The wall was practically completed 
one year and nine months before the estimated 
time. The object of the work has successfully 
been accomplished, the mam channel of the 
river has been diverted into its new course 
and the erosion ot the right bank has ceased. 
The revised estimate for the complete work 
is Rs. 188 lakhs, against the sanctioned estimate 
of Rs. 150 lakhs. The cost is borne by a free 
grant of Rs. 50 lakhs from the Government 
of India and by the raising of port debenture 
loans. The work being non-revenue-produc- 
ing, imposes a burden of some Rs. 5i lakhs 
I on the trade of the port. 

Sir George Buchanan, in December 1915, pro- 
ceeded to Basra, to advise the Government ot 
India as to improvements at the mouth of the 
Shatt-el-Arab and elsewhere in that region. Ho 
is still engaged there. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong, in Eastern Bengal, on the right 
bank of the Kuniaphull river 12 miles from its 
mouth, was already an important place of trade 
In the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese 
mercJiauts gave it the name ot Porto Qrando. 
The construction of the Assam Bengal Railway 
has made it the natural outlet tor tin* trade of 
Assam and part ot Eastern Bengal. The cliK'f 
business is the export of jute, which is baled 
at Narayangaiij and either shipped thence by 
steamer to Chandpur and railed to Chittagong 
or dispatclu'd direct in brigs to that port. 
Pleoegoods, salt and kerosene oil are imported, 
and rice, t(‘a and hides are the principal ex- 
ports. The total value of the exportbin 1918-14 
was £8,282,463 and the total value of the 
imports in the same year was £928,691. 

It has been recommended that this port may 
be made over to the Assam- Ben gal Railway 
and that funds required for its improvement I 
should be provided by the Government of 
India out of their railway budgets. This pro- i 
posal has the support of the Bengal Govern- 1 
^nt and a report on the matter has be^ 


submitted to the Secretary of State. The 
Acting Agent of tile Absani-Bcngal Railway 
points out in tills rt'iiort that, however valuable 
the Port of Chittagong might be to the Asbam- 
Bengal Railway it should only be after the 
most careful conhideratlon that the sum of 
over a crore of rupees already spent upon this 
port should bo added to the Assarn-Bf'iigal 
Railway capital, since to do so would mean 
the further putting back of the prospect of 
this railway’s paying dividend--. He urges 
therefore, that the Government of India should 
take upon itself the whole of the responsibility 
for the expenditure required, which, he thinks 
might lightly be done in vi(w of the increasing 
value to Government to be derived from im- 
proNlng the port. The procedure, he suggests, 
is that the capital of the Port, together with 
the capital cost of the railway terminal fsciUtics 
should he included in a separate account and 
not in that of the Assam-^&ngal Railway and 
that this should be financed In tho same way 
as arc branch line companies. 
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VIZAGAPATAM HABBOUB PROJECT. 


Xhe question of the creation of a harbour at 
Vizagaratam, to supply an outlet for a large area 
of fertile country hitherto undeveloped and with- 
out suitable access to the outside world, has been 
lately brou^t to the fore through a report to 
the Bengal'Nagpur Railway Company by their 
consulting engineers, Sir John 'Wolfe Rany 
and partners. This report, which was based 
On personal inspection, upholds the practi- 
(Sibiiity of creating, at no very extravagant 
cost, an inland harbour to which access would 
be maintained by two breakwaters projecting 
into the sea, and by dredging a channel to the 
depth (in the first instance) of 24 feet. A 
deep-water quay would be provided, 1,500 feet 
in length, with a possibility of supplying further 
accommodation in the future. It is understood 
that the question is meeting with sympathetic 
consideration on the part of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, though some doubt seems to exist 
as to the best measures for the furtherance of 
the object in view. 'Jliat the creation of such 
a port would have a beneficial infuence on the 
development of a large area in East Central 
India seems unquestioned. It is pointed out 
that Vizagapatain, lying as it docs in front 


of the onty practicable gap in the barrier of the 
Eastern Ghats, is formed by nature to be the 
outlet of the Central Provinces, from which a 
considerable amount of trade has taken this 
route in the past, even with the imperfect 
communications hitherto available. A neces- 
sary complement of the scheme would be the 
construction of the proposed railway by Parvaf 1- 
puram to Raipur, which with the existing 
coast line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the 
proposed port, and obviate the long and ex- 
I pensive circuit by Calcutta. A link would also 
I be supplied in the most direct loute to Rangoon 
from Europe by way of Bombay, vhile from 
an imperial point of view the possible provision 
of a fortified port on the long and almost un- 
protected stretth of coast between Colombo 
and Calcutta is held to be a consideration of 
great importance. The lofty projecting head- 
land of the Dolphin’s Nose w'ould, it is pointed 
out, offer facilities for this jiurpose, and it also 
plays an Important part in throwing the strong 
southerly current out to sea and cheeking the 
formation of a bar at 'Vlzagapatam. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement. Initiated in 
England by Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden 
Powell (the Cliief Scout), has spread widely 
in India, and the Boy Scouts Association lias 
received the patronage of the Viceroy and the 
heads of the local governments, 'iho aim of 
the Association is to dcvciop good citizenship 
among boys by forming their character- 
training them in liabits of observation, obe- 
dience and self-reliance — inculcating loyalty 
and thoughtfulness for others— and teaching 
them services useful to the public and handi- 
crafts useful to themselves. 

The following division of duties of the 
Indian Headquarters is officially published fer 
Information : — The Assistant Chief Commis- 
sioner deals with all matters of organisation 
and Disciphne, including the Issue of ■Warrants 
to new local Associations and Officers, also the 
registration of new troops, which should be 
^plied for on Form C. obtainable from the 
(ieneral Secretary. Recommendations for 
awards of Life Saving Medals and Certificates 
should be made to him and also all applications 
for exemption from the swimming test for 
Ist class (^gulation 21) and all correspon- 
dence on the subject of Challenge Trophies. 
Owing to the war the movement in India has 
suffered considerable dislocation and embarrass- 
ment. Fifteen new associations were formed 
during 1914-16 but six others are temporarily 
in suspension. The latest annual report gives 
the folio wng details of a census of Boy Scouts 
Associations in India:— local Associations, 48. 
TzoopSf 99. Scout Masters, 90. Assistant 
Soout Masters, 26. Scouts, 2,161. Wolf Cobs, 
180 , Grand Taka), 2,457, 


The General Secretary deals with routine matters, 
official publications, sale of badges, and also 
all matters connected with the official publica- 
tion, The Boy Scottis Curette of India. Local 
Secretaries can communicate with him direct 
on these matters and it is not necessary to 
refer to the Commissioners on such subjects. 

1 Ihe Boy Scouts Curette of India published 
monthly, is the official organ of the Movement 
I in India and in It are notified ail official notices 
and orders issued by the Indian Headquarters. 
It is obtainable from the General Secretary. 
Subscription Rs. 2-8-0 i)Oi annum. 

H EADQ FARTERS STAFF I N I NDI A 

Chief Commissioner — Major-General E. 8* 
May, c.B , c.M.ft, Lucknow. 

Deputy Chief Commissioner — Lleut.-General Sir 
W. R. Birdwood, K.c.s.i., k.cm.g., c.B., 
c.r F.., D.s.o. On Senite. 

Offq. Deputy Chief Commissioner — Major-General 
R. 'Wapshare, C.P., Poona. 

Commissioner for Sea Scouts — Captain W. Lumg- 
den, C.V.O., A.D.O., B.N., Director, Royal 
Indian Marino, Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioner for Sea Com- 

mander E. A. Constable, A.D.C., R. is., Comman- 
dant, Calcutta Port Defence lolunteers. 

Assistant Chief Commissioner — Captain W. P, 
Pakenham-Walsh, b.e., Poona. 

Eon. Central 5ecreton/~Captain A. Q. Potter, 
A.D.O., Dilkhusha, Lucknow. 

flon. Treasurer — B. E. 8a vl., Esq., Alliance Bank 
of Simla, Calcutta. 

^gnjbfrs.-^The Alliance Bapk of S)mlR, Ca)cutt|i, 



Famine. 


in India is tbe inevitable accom- 
pIQlIMfc of economic conditions which leave 
fcmfUc of the people dependent on the soil; 
m their means ox livelihood. It is Intensifled, 
btoaneethe produce of the soil over the greater 
port of India Is independent on a short rainy 
eeaiim, and the rains are erratic and subject 
to Vloient fluctuations. It falls with excep- 
tlnnal severity on India because the soil Is 
divided into a multitude of petty holdings,! 
tilled by people without any capital, living 
for the most part from hand to mouth, and 
amongst whom credit ceases to exist as soon 
as the rains fall. In other agricultural coun- 
ties there are good seasons and bad; but there 
is none other, with the possible exception of| 
China, where In a famine year miUlons of acres 
may not yield so much as a blade of grass, except 
under artificial irrigation. The conclusion to 
be drawn from these conditions is that for many 

g sars to come India must bo susceptible to 
mine. The shock of famine may be mitigated 
by the spread of railways, by the development 
of irrigation, the growth of manufacturing 
industryand the Improvement of rural credit. 
There is evidence that all these forces are 
tending greatly to reduce the social and econo- 
mic disturbance caused by a failure of the rains. 
But they cannot entirely remove it. 

Famine Under Native Rule. 

At one time there was a general tendency to 
attribute famine in India entirely to tbe effect of 
British rule. In the golden age of India, we 
were told — whenever It may have been — famine 
was unknown. But India had been drained of 
its resources of food by the railways, the people 
had been impoverished by the land revenue 
demand and the country as a whole had been 
rendered less capable of meeting a failure of 
rains by the “ Drain ’* caused by the Home 
Oharges {qv). These fallacies have disappeared 
under the inexorable logic of facts. A better 
knowledge of Indian history has shown that 
famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. *‘In 1630*’ 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of. British India, “ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cites and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at S wally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, tliat great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
persons : but " the corpses at the comer of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
tbem. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone. Pestllenco followed famine.” Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. The “ Drain ” theory 
has been exploded. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain In tbe vil- 
IhSes they hhVC made the reserves, where 


they exist, available for the whole of India, In 
India there is now no such a thing as a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when It comes is a money famine and the task 
of the State Is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this Is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which It was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but later food was poured into 
the district In prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relitved (a unit Is one 
person supported for one day) at a cost 05 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and It is estimated 
that a million people, or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of ] 899-1900 ; it is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one minion emigrated. There was 
famine in Beharm 1873-74, then came the great 
south Indian Famine of 1876-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 58,600,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gra mme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 
6,250,000 in British terrltori' alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Es. 8]^ crores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Ks. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Starchey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amendea 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (l)that emplojrment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their \illage8 or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency ; except where that wae 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be as^iv^ 
hf loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending g 
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Vuoabxe Code to the proviiioial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ** is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
tibe duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort.** Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 807,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 

69.500.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was Us. 71 crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs. 11 crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. If crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. If 
crore, of which Rs. 11 crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 

750.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission, or the people 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 69,500,000. In the Central 
Provuices, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lly was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected ; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Native 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their Impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
des(Hation in their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Rs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Native States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — ^the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
^ loans to the extent of Rs. 8| crores, the 
Native States did a great deal to br^ their 
administration Into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva* 
tlon smse Insii^iaoant, the extensive outbreaks 
of ehdleta, and the devastating epidemic of 


malaria which followed the advent of the rains, 
induced a famine mortality of approximate 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modifled lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strat^. 
Pointing out that if the people were assistim 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of " putting heart into the people.** The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of tagai loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the pre^ 
ration of a large and expansive plan of reBef 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

Success of the new policy. 

The effectiveness of this machinery was 
partly demonstrated during the three lean 
years which followed the great famine in the 
Bombay Presidency. But It received Its 
most conspicuous demonstration when the 
rains failed in the United Provinces in 1907-08. 
Moral strategy was practised here on an un 
precodented scale, tagai loans being granted 
with the greatest liberality. The effect of these 
measures was succinctly indicated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
Sir John Hewett, in a speech in summarlsiM 
his administration prior to his departure m 
England in March 1912. He showed that in the 
autumn harvest of 1907 there was a shortage 
of 4 million tons of food grains and in the spring 
harvest a shortage of 3 million tons, giving a 
total of seven million tons, or the food sup- 
plies for the Province for nine months and 
an economic loss of £38 million pounds. The 
Government advanced £14 million to culti- 
vators for temporary purposes and large sums 
for wells and permanent irrigation. The 
whole of this sum was repaid except fifty-four 
thousand pounds remitted owing to a second 
bad season and twenty-five thousand pounds 
I then outstanding. By common consent a 
great famine had never been met with less 
I loss and suffering to the people, and two years 
later hardly a trace of it remained. In 1911 
the rainfall failed over a considerable area 
in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency and 
again In 1912 in the Ahmednagar District of 
the Bombay Deccan and both these partial 
failures demonstrated that the shock of famine 
is far less severe now, owing to the increased 
resourcefulness of the people, than it was so 
late as 1899. Still further evidence in the 
same direction was furnished when the xatss 
failed over large areas in the United Provinoss 
in 1913-14. This famine affectkl 17.000 sguaio 
miles with a population of 54 milUoniL wbM 
distress was grave In 80,000 square nues 
a population of 14 millions. 
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poAnti toon emerged from the 
yo«t^««tbe pec^e ehowed greater retitUng 
PW t o>wlxig to their improved economic con< 
ditlOa; they met the emergency with wonder- 
fnl oourtge and resource: and the application 
of the r«ief programme brought the numbers 
(m publio works within manageable propor- 
tions^ and Induced the speedy return of the 
people to their normal avocations when the 
advent of bountiful rains In 1914 enabled agri 
ooltural operations to be generally resumed. 

The Government of India is now in posses- 
tlon of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govorn- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops ; pro- 

g ammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
date» the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-offlcials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people arc moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal witli cholera, 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
ridns break. Recent experiences go to show 
that never again will the Government of India 
be compelled to distribute relief on the tre- 
mendous scale demanded in 1899-1900. The 
high prices of produce have given the culti- 
vators considerable resources, the extension 
of irrigation has protected a larger area, and 
labour has become more mobile, utilising to 
the full the increasing industrialism of the 
country. For instance, in 1911 the rains in 
Ouiarat failed completely, yet there was 
UtUe demand for relief works, and the neces- 
sities of the cultivators were rather for fodder 
for their cattle than for money or food for 
themselves. Various schemes are now under 
consideration for the establishment of fodder 
reserves in the villages. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. Tlio Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective vorks, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 187fi. It was decided to set apart from the 
genets revenues Es, li orores annually, or 
one nfilUon sterling, l^e first charge this 


grant Is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tae avoidance of debt. 
chain of protective railways is now praotiow 
complete. Great progress is being made wl9b ' 
protective irrigation. Acting on the adv^ 
of the Irrigation Commission (av) an elaborate 
programme of protective irrigation works Is 
being constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine susceptible district 
in India— and in the Central Provinces. Whw 
these are completed, the shock of drought 
will be immensely reduced. 

The Indian Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government pre gramme there 
is always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Kb. 16 laklis, in Government securities, 
to bo held in trust for the relief of the needy 
in time of famine. This Trust has now swollen 
to lls. 28 lakhs, chiefly from gifts by the found- 
er’s family. It is vested in trustees drawn 
from all parts of India, and Is freely used in 
an emergency. Substantial grants were given 
for the Bombay relief fund in 1911, and foi 
the relief ot the distress in Ahmednagar (Bom' 
bay Deccan) in 1912. The report of the Trust 
tor 191 6 states that no payment towards relief 
was made during the year. 

During the course of the year the United Pro- 
vinces Charitable Relief Fund, 1914, refunded a 
total sum of Rs 41,897-11-3 out of the sum of 
lls . 1,00,000 granted to tliem by the Trust for 
relief purposes during 1914. Of this Us . 38,692 
11-3 have been accounted for In 1916 and the 
balance, R.S. 3,305-0-0, having been received too 
late for inclusion in the accounts for 1915, has 
I been accounted for in 1916. 

Ibe Honorary Secretary was authorized at 
the annual lueotiiig to Invest temporarily a por- 
tion of the current account in the Bank of Bengal 
and 3i per cent. Government paper of the nomi- 
nal value oflls. 1,44,500 was accordingly pur- 
chased at a cost of Rs. 1,34,973-5-8. 

The Interest realised during the year was 
utilised partly towards tlie purcliase of Govern- 
ment paper, and the balance was placed to the 
credit of tlie current account of the Trust. 

The stati'ment showing details of the assets 
of the Trust as at 3l8t December 1915 stated 
that the Jindowmout Fund invested in Govern- 
ment securities vested in the ’[’reasurer of 
Charitable Endowments as in the previous 
year was Rs. 28,10,000 ; Government Securities 
representing assets temporarily invested stood 
in 1915 at Rs. 8,05,100. The sales during the 
year were nil leaving a balance at the close of 
the year of Rs. 8,06,100. This with cash In 
current account in the Bank of Bengal stood at 
Es. 1.89,868 leaving a total avaUal^ for 
expenditureofRs. 9,44,968 and the total value 
of the Trust amounted to Bs. 37,64,963. 
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The Cost of Famine, 

The fruits of this policy are revealed 
In a return on the last serious famine 
which has occurred in India. In the 
United provinces tlie failure of the 1913 
monsoon, followed by poor and unseason- 
able cold weather rains, led to a widespread 
failure of crops alfocting an area of 18,200 
square miles and a population of 6 millions, 
but the prosperity of the preceding years 
had enabled the population to develop a far 
greater staying power than on previous occa- 
sions of famine, nor was the rise in food 
prices so marked. Government made loans 
to cultivators amounting to over £1,260,000, 
besides suspending land 7evenue and sanction- 
ing remissions amounting to over £717,000. 
The necessity for direct measures of relief 
did not arise till December, which is consi- 
derably later than on previous occasions of 
famine. The cost of direct relief operations 
to Government, including provision of cattle- 


fodder» was about £882, (K>o, a far smaller 
figure than in the famine of 1007-08, althoui^ 
the estimated loss of food-grains was almost 
as great. The Public Works Department, the 
civil authorities, and district boards arranged 
for the carrying out of numerous projects with 
famine labour. These comprised construction 
of loads, tanks and irrigation works and the 
reclamation of ravine land — all works of un- 
doubted utility. Gratuitous relief amounted 
to £80,600; It was given principally to persons 
incapable of working, A marked feature of 
the famine was the extreme scarcity of fodder, 
which was met chiefly by concession rates 
for the carriage of fodder on railways and the 
supply of hay from the forests. Mu oil good 
work was done by non -official efforts, and a 
charitable fund was raised to the amoimt 
Df £27,424. The total cost of the famine to 
Government is estimated at £820,000, as against 
£2,130,000 in 1907-08. Good rains in July 
and September 1914 Anally lelieved the situ- 
ation and ensured a good kharlf crop. 


STOCK EXCHANGES. 


There arc about 365 Share and Stock Brokers 
In Bombay. They carry on business in the 
Brokers* Hall, bought In 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers* Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
romoted throughout the Presidency of Bora- 
ay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
relations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to fix the rates In 
times of emergencies. It is composed of Sir 
Shapurji Broacha (Chairman), Mr. Parbhudas 
Jivandas ( Vice-Chairman ), Mr. Maneckjee 
Pestonji Bharucha, Mr. Shapurjee Sorabjee 
Mahimvala, Mr. Nasserwanji Pherozesha Karani, 
Mr. Nagjl Motichand, Mr. Hirachand Vasanji, 
Mr. Bhaidas Goculdas, Mr. Vadilal Punam- 
chand and Mr. Jamnadas Morarjl (Secretary). 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Es. 6 which was gradually raised to Bs. 1,000. 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 
and it was recently sold at Bs. 6,000. 
nie rules of the Association were revised 
in October last and from the New Year 
the purchaser of shares has to pay the 
stamp and transfer fee instead of the seller. 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fied for recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
change. Business in Government Paper and 
all other Trustees' Authorised Securities Is 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay 
Stock Exchange, but in the street outside 
tlie hall. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market 
had its meeting place in various gullies In the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except that of established market custom. 

In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 
ciation was formed, a building was leased 
in New China Bazar Street now called Boyal 
SxobaDge Plac& a representative committee 
was formed, and the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the con- 


duct of business. Admittance as a member 
of the Stock Exchange is by vote of the com- 
mittee, and the entrance fee is at present 
Bs. 500. The market custom differs very materi- 
ally from that of most other Stock Exchanges 
since there are no settlement days, delivery Is 
due the second day after the contract is passed 
and sales of securities are effected for the most 
part under blank transfers. Another difference 
in procedure as compared with the London 
Stock Exchange is that there are no “ Jobbers ’* 
in the Calcutta market. The Dealers who 
take their place, more or less, are not compelled 
to quote a buyer's and a seller's rate and are 
themselves Brokers as well as dealers, calling 
upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
with Brokers. 

There are about 150 members, besides outside 
brokers, the former consisting of European, 
Jewish, Marwarl, and Bengalee firms. The 
Marwaris predominate. The volume of bona 
fide Investment business is comparatively 
small and insufficient for the number of Brokers. 
The principal business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange is connect^ wi^ 
the shares in Jute Mills. Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies registered In India, Miscel- 
laneous industrial concerns (such as Paper, 
Flour, Suim). Bailway and Transit Compan- 
ies and Debentures, the latter comprising 
those of Industrial concerns and Trustee's 
Investment Securities, namely} Municipal and 
Port Trust Debentures. When specul- 
ative operations are being actively enga- 
ged in, which frequently take the form of 
forward contracts for delivery in throe months* 
time, the value of securities changing hands 
may aggregate as much as a crore of Bupees 
per month, but since the trade is not constan' 
and one year differs very much from another 
it would be difficult to estimate what the ave^e 
aimual turn over would amount to. The 
association has an honorary secretary and is 
not at present affiliated to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Co*openitive Credit. 


BedtWe the end of the laet century the co- 
O^esnime movement had proved so successful 
in tti iK^mpt at generating rural life in countries 
wl^ enoh diverse conditions as Germany, Italy, 
dwiteerland and Ireland, that enthusiasts like 
Ifo. Wo^, social workers like the late General 
Booth, and Indian administrators like Sir 
Antitoy (now Lord), Maedonell and Mr. Duper- 
nex were anxious to introduce the movement 
to improve the economic and moral condition 
ot the Indian ryot. More than sixty per cent. 
Of the vast population of India subsists on 
agriculture and the majority of these millions 
generally live, under present conditions, from 
l^d to mouth. The ryot's occupation Is 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially 
honest and straightforward In his dealings, 
except when years of famine and hardship 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant. 
Owing to his poverty, combined with deficiency 
In education and consequent lack of foresight, 
however, he has to incur heavy debts to meet 
occasional expenses for current seasonal pur- 
poses, the Improvement of his land, or for 
ceremonial purposes, and he has therefore to 
seek the assistance of the local money-lender, 
known as the Sowkar or the Mahajan. The 
rates of interest on such advances vary from 
province to province and even in different 
parts of a province. The average rate ruling 
throughout Bombay Presidency is lower than 
in most other provinces and there are again 
variations in the rate in the Presidency Itself . 
it 1 b 6 to 12 per cent in Gujerat, and 12 to 24 
per cent, in parts of Deccan, while It nses to the 
enormous figure of 50 per cent, in several 
tracts. In addition to charging these excessivi* 
rates the Sowkar extorts money under various 
pretexts and takes from the needy borrowiT 
bonds on which heavy stamp duties are payable. 
One of the chief causes of the ryot's poverty 
is, that owing to the absence of security and his 
short-sightedness duo to want of education he 
does not as a rule collect and lay by his savings, 
but fritters away his small earnings In extra- 
vagant and unproductive expenditure on the 
purchase of trinkets and onianients and on 
marriage and other ceremonies. In some cases, 
he hoards coins under the ground with the 
likelihood that on his death the money Is lost 
to his family for good. This absence of thrift 
and the habit of dependence, in case of difficulty, 
on the Government or on the Sowkar arc tlie 
bkne of his life. There is bi'sides a total absence 
of ideals or desire for progress. A Co-operative 
Society would change all this, Inosmucli os it 
W'OUld provide him with a suitable institution 
in which to lay by his savings and would teach 
him the valuable lesson of self-help through 
the sense of responsibility he would feel in 
boiog its member. Thus the chronic poverty 
and Indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist 
afford a very good field for tlie introduction 
co-operative methods, especially as his work 
iB of a productive character likely to enable 
hUn to earn a better living under circumstaucos 
more favourable than they are at present. 

First Solieilis Proposed —The question of 
improving rural credit by the establishment 
of agricnitural banks was first taken up in the 
early nlnetlCB when Sir W. Wedderbum, wltti 


the assistance of the late Mr. Banade, prepared 
a scheme of Agricultural Banks which was 
approved of by Lord Blpon’s Government but 
was not sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 
The matter was not again taken up until about 
fifteen years later when Lord Wenlock’s Gov- 
ernment In Madras deputed one of its ablest 
officers, Mr. F. A. (now Sir Frederick) Kicholson, 
to report on the advisability of starting Agri- 
cultural and other Land Banks in the Presidency 
for tlie relief of the agriculturists. Sir Frederick 
had prepared himself by a thorough study of 
Agricultural Banks and Co-operative Societies 
and liad visited many European countries to 
see for himself the various developments of the 
co-operative movement. Ho was also con- 
I versant with the social conditions of the Presi- 
! dcncy where there had been in existence an 
institution called the Nidlii, which corresponded 
in some respects to the Provident Funds and 
Friendly Societies in European countries. 
Though these institutions provided cheap local 
capital to the agriculturists the spirit of co- 
operation was lacking in them. This W'ant 
was supplied in early times by the Village 
Panchayats which showed to what extent 
communal life and ideas of local self-government 
had developed in India. Sir Frederick, after 
thorouglily going into the conditions of the 
Prc'Sidency, submitted an exhaustive report to 
Goverurneiit suggc'sting that the formation of 
Co-opiTative Societies afforded an excellent 
means for relieving rural indebtedness. The 
report surve yed the growth ot the co-operative 
movement in European countries, the conditions 
favourable to its development in India, if 
introduced, and the difficulties to be encountered 
in introducing it and making it a success here. 
Finally, it contained lor tlu‘ consideration of 
Government a draft BiU for the organization 
of Co-operative Societies Sir Fri'deriek pleaded 
for concessions to be given to the Societies — 
such as exemption from the income-tax and 
r«‘ mission of the stamp duty — as he felt that it 
would be possible to attract the people to the 
new movement only if Government showed 
its activt> sympathy towards it at the commence 
ineiit. He ended with a fervent appeal to tlie 
non-official community " to find a Kaltfcisen ” 
who would help the ryots of this country in 
achieving results equal to those obtained by 
llaiffelseii’s noble efforts in Germany. Un- 
fortunah'ly the report was not received 
lavoiirably either by the non-official public or 
by the Government of Madras, and no action 
was taken on its suggestions. 

Famine Commission of 1901. — The next 
few years saw two of the worst famines that 
India had ever suffered from, and in 1901, 
Lord Curzon appointed a Commission to report 
on the measures to bo adopted in future to 
prevent tamines and to protect the ryot from 
tlieir ravages. The Commission laid stress 
on the proper working of tlie Agriculturists' 
Loans and the Land Improvement Loans Acts 
under which takavi advances are made to 
I cultivators. This system was given a long 
I trial in the years previous to the groat famines 
as well as during the ten years suooeeding the 
1899-1000 famines. It is acknowledged 
on uli hands that the system has been a faU^ 
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•• H te dear ttiat it Is not facUlty for obtaining 
cheap capital alone which wlU rals6 the agri- 
ontturiat and relieve him from his debts, but 
the provision of capital combined with the 
inculcation of habits of thrift and self-help. 
The Commission also recommended that the 
principal means of resisting famines was by 
stren^ening the moral backbone of the agri- 
culturist and it expressed its view that the 
Introduction of co-operation in rural areas 
might be useful in securing this end. 

Co-operative Credit Societies* Act — These 
recommendations induced Lord Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir E Iward Law at 
its head to Investigate the question and a Beport 
was submitted to Government recommending 
that Co-operative Societies were worthy of 
every encouragement and of a prolonged trial. 
Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdonell and others 
were at the same time making experiments on 
similar lines in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab with satisfactory results. All these 
activities, however, took a practical shape only 
when Lord Curzon, with his zeal for getting 
things done which made him famous in Indid, 
took up the question in all earnestness, and his 
Government introduced in the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council a Bill to provide tor the constitu- 
tion and control of Co-operative Societies. 
The main provisions of the Bill which became 
the Co-operative Crcniit Societies’ Act (Act X 
of 1904) were ; — 

(1) That any ten persons living in the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might be registoR'd as a Co-operative 
Society for the encouragement of thrift and 
self-help among the members. 

(2) The main business of a Society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and loans 
from non-members, Government and other 
Co-operative Societies, and to distribute money 
thus obtained by way of loans to members or 
with the special permission of the Registrar, 
to other Co-operative Credit Societies. 

(3) The organization and control of Co- 
operative Credit Societies in every Presidency 
were put under the charge of a Special Govern- 
ment Officer called the Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies. 

(4) The accounts of every society were to 
be audited by the Registrar or by a member 
of his staff called the Auditor of Co-operative 
Credit Societies. 

(6) The liability of a member of a society 
was to be unlimited in the case of a Rural 
Society. 

(6) No dividends were to be paid on the 
profits of a rural society, but the profits were 
to be carried at the end of the year to the 
Reserve Fund, although when this fund had 
grown beyond certain limits fixed under the 
bye-laws, a bonus might bo distributed to the 
members. 

(7) In the case of Urban Societies no divi- 
dend was payable until one-fourth of the profits 
in a year were carried to the Reserve Fund. 

Soon after the passing of the Act the local 
Governments in all the Presidencies and major 
provinoee appointed some of their best oflOcers 
as Begtsttan with full powers to organise, 


register, and control the management of socle** 
ties. In the eady stages of the working ol 
dlls Act, Government loans were freely oven 
and the response to the organising work ca 
Registrars was gradual and steady throughovt 
most parts of the country. 

New Act Introduced.— As co-operation 
progressed in the country defects were noticed 
in the Co-operative Credit Societies’ Act and 
these Were brought to the notice of Government 
by tlie Provincial Conferences held under the 
auspices of Local Governments in various 
Presidencies, as well as by the Annual Confe- 
rences of the Registrars. In two directions 
the need for improved legislation was especially 
felt. In the first place, the success of credit 
societies had led to the introduction of Co- 
operative Societies for distribution and for 
purposes other than credit for which no legisla- 
tive protection could be secured under the 
then existing law. And in the second place, 
the need for a freer supply of capital and for 
an improved system of supervision had led to 
the formation of various central agencies to 
ilnanco and control the original credit societies 
and these central agencies ran all the risks 
attendant on a status unprotected by legisla- 
tion. The Government of India, Teoogntsing 
the need for removing these defects, decided 
to amend the old Act, and a Bill embodying 
the essential alterations proposed was introduced 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, and after 
a few amendments it emerged from the Council 
as the Co-operative Societies’ Act (II of 1912) 
replacing Act X of 1904. The outstanding 
features of the new Act were as follows : — 

(а) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of the Local Government. This 
extension of Co-operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an important stage In its 
development in India. 

(б) It defined in precise terras the objects 
for which Co-operative Societies could be orga- 
nised. 

( 0 ) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies into Rural and Urban. 

(d) It facilitated the growth of sound central 
agencies by insisting on a limited liability by 
means of a special c lause about the registration 
of a society one-of whose members is a registered 
society, 

(e) It empowered the Local Government to 
frame rules and alter bye-laws so as to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared by 
secieties and allowed, them, the discretion to 
sanction distribution of profits in the case of 
unlimited liability societies their members. 

(/) It allowed Societies wlUi the permission 
of the Registrar to contribute from their net 
profits, after the Reserve Fund was provided for 
amounts up to 10 per cent, of their remaining 
profits to any charitable purpose as defined in 
the C’harltable Endowments’ Act. This kept 
j the movement in touch with local life by per- 
mitting societies to lend assistance to local 
educational and charitable institutions. 

(g) It prohibited the use of the word ** Co- 
operative ’* as part of the title of any builneii 
concern except a registered society. 
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CMDMttlmi ol the Capital ci 
iMmtml Sodetiea.-^ the organizatlra 
^ agHetihnina oiedlt was necessarUy 
coiioentroted the attention of the promoters, 
for It presented a far more important and 
far more difficult problem than industrial 
credit. There was a great variety of types 
among the agricultural Rocietips started in 
dtOerent provinces, and some Eegistrars adopt- 
fd the ** Schulze-Delitzsch,” some the “ Baine- 
Isen/* and some the “ Luzzattl ” methods In 
their entirety. The best course as pointed 
out hy Mr, Wolff would have been to start a 
tern moddl Bocloties and leave the movement 
to develop on the lines which most suited the 
peculiar requirements and conditions of the 
oountry. The commonest type, as in the 
Punjab, Burma, and the United Provinces, 
is TOe unlimited liability society with a fee 
for membership and a small share capital, the 
share payments to bo made in Instalments. In 
some cases the system Insists on compulsory 
deposits from members before entitling them 
to enjoy the full privileges of membership. 
The system in Bombay, Bengal, and the Central 
Provinces is entirely different, there being 
no share-capital but only a membership-fee. 
Part of the working capital is raised by 
deposits from members and other local sympa- 1 
thisers but the bulk of it is obtained by loans ! 
from Government and other Co-operative 
Societies In all the Presidencies, the Govern- 
ment set apart every year a certain sum to be 
advanced as loans to newly started Co-operative 
Societies, usually up to an amount equal to the 
deposits from members, raised by a society. 
State aid in the form of money doles has now 
become an exception rather than the rule, and 
this withdrawal in no way hampers the develop- 
ment of the movement on account of the rapid 
increase of financing agencies like District and 
Provincial t^ntral Banks and the growth of 
public confidence In the primary societies For 
aeicultural sooletJes generally, the main sources 
of income are share capital, deposits of 
members, loans and deposits from non-mombers 
and from Central and other Bocletit‘s ; and 
the contribution to the total working capital 
by each of theso heads of income is in round 
numbeiB that indicated below : — 


Bs. 

Shares •, •• •• 66,00,000 

Deposits from members .. 33,00,000 

Loans and deposits from non- 

mombers 37,00,000 

Loans and deposits from other 

Booietiis 2,68,00,000 

State Aid 11,00,000 

Beservo Fund 38,00,000 


In some Provinces, notably in the Punjab 
and Bombay, the memlx'rs’ shares and deposits 
form more than 26 per cent, of the working 

capital. 

Constltotion of Agricultural Societies.— 

The typical Awicultural Society in India corres- 
ponds to the ‘‘BAlflelsen ” society, the manage- 
ment being gratuitous, the profits indlYisible, 
and the area of work limited. Usually, the 
Secretary if he is a bona-fide member of 
the Society, gets a monthly pay of Be. 1 to 
Be, 5 with a bonus at the end of the year equal 


to a fourth of annual profits. In pafts of the 
country there are villages where a few literate 
men may be found but most of these are hard^ 
fit enou]^ to undertake the responsible work 
of a Secretary, being practically Ignorant of 
account keeping. In such villages either the 
village school-master or the viUago accountant, 
known in Bombay as the Kulkami or Talatl, 
is appointed to the post with a remuneration 
a little higher than that paid to the Secretary 
who is a bona-fide member. In some places, 
where a suitable person is not available on this 
low pay, neighbouring societies are grouped 
together with a whole-time, well-paid, and 
competent Secretary. This arrangement, which 
has its advantages, involves the drawback that 
the outsider working as Secretary does not 
naturally feel as much interest about the 
Society’s working as a bona- fids member does 
and is less amenable to the control of the mem- 
bers. As the work of Societies develops, the 
need for trained Secretaries Is being felt more 
keenly for it is now realized that the function of 
a Secretary does not consist merely in Writing the 
accounts correctly. With a view to meet the 
demand for trained Secretaries, a training class 
wag organized in Bombay in August 1916 by 
the Servants of India Society with the assistance 
and support of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Bombay, and a few local co-operators. 
Thirty Secretaries selected by the Registrar 
attended the class and had all their expenses 
defrayed by Government. Lectures were deli- 
vered at the class on the details of the work of 
co-operative societies and on the main principles 
of co-operation. This interesting experiment 
deserves to be copied in other parts of the 
country. 

Internal Management of Societies —The 
Managing Committee consists of 5 to 9 intelli- 
gent members of the Society, the Chairman 
being usually the leading person in the village. 
The dally work of the Society is carried on by 
the Secretary, but the Managing Committee 
supervises the work and has alone the power 
to admit new members, to receive deposits, 
arrange for outside loans, grant loans to members 
and take notice of defaulters. The accounts 
of the Society are kept by the Secretary and 
the necessary forms, papers, and books are 
supplied from the Registrar’s ofiflee to simplify 
the work of the Secretary. The books are kept 
according to the rules framed by the Local 
Governments and are open to inspection by 
important local officials and the Registrar and 
his staff. The accounts are audited, at least 
onco a year, by the Auditor of Co-operative 
Societies and the Societies are inspect^ from 
time to time by specially appointed Inspectors. 
The loans are mostly given on the security of 
two co-members, or rarely, on ttie simple bond 
of the borrower. Under the Act, the Societies 
I are allowed under certain conditions to ad iranoe 
loans on the hypothecation of moveable or 
immoveable property and there ’s nothing unco- 
owrative in this so long as persona' security 
which is the central prinelple of co-operation 's 
given and the borrower's property is recognized 
as only a secondary or collateral protection. 
Mortgages are taken occadonally especially 
In the case of long term loans and loans for the 
liquidatkm of old debts. In some Provinces 
more general use has been made of mortgage 
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(uoority Uiaa in ot^n, and mortgages have 
been at times more freely aooe^d as seourity 
than is either necessary or deslraDle. In Madras 
the percentage of loans secured on mortgage 
on the total amount advanced during 1913-14 
was 47, in Bombay 48, in Burma 36, the average 
for all the Provinces being 14 wr cent. This 
feature is noteworthy as real credit on a whole- 
sale scale Is not quite comjMitible with the 
true spirit of co-operation. At the Annual 
General Meeting held within a month of 
the close of the co-operative year, the accounts 
are submitted, the balance-sheet passed, 
and a now Managing Committee with, 
if necessary, a new chairman and secretary is 
elected. The general meeting fixes the borrow- 
ing limit of individual members, lays down 
tile maximum amount upto which the Managing 
Committee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses members for misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rates of interest for 
loans and deposits. As these meetings arc 
informal, other local topics of public utility 
are sometimes discussed. All the net profits 
of the society are annually carried to the Eieserve 
Fund, which is indivisible, that is, lucapabte 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, which 


cannot be drawn upon without the sanctlor 
of the Begistrar, and which must be invested 
in such a manner as the Begistrar presoribee 
It is intended to meet unforeseen losses and 
to serve as an asset or security in borrowings, 
Except in the Central Provinces and Madras, 
the Beserve Funds of primary societies are 
generally utilised as an addition to their working 
capital thou^ steps are being taken in some 
parts of the country to stop this practice and 
to insist on the Reserve being kept eutimly 
apart from the working capita and invested 
in Government securities or placed as floating 
deposits in reliable Central Banks. 'J’he Gov- 
ernment of India state in their Resolution of 
17th June 1914 “that while there may be 
advantages in the earlier stages in using the 
Beserve as part of the working capital of the 
society, it should gradually, as it becomes more 
important, be set apart for separate investments," 
The amount of the Beserve Fund of agricul 
tural societies is roughly 3S lakhs of Rupees, 
and forms 8*4 per cent, of then* total liabilities 
and witli the addition of the last year's profits 
to be carried to Reserve, 12 per cent, of tlio 
total outside capital of tile societies including 
members* deposits. 


Progress of the Movement.— The following statement shows tlio progress of Agricultural 
Societies upto the end of the official year 1914-15 


Provinces. 


Number 

of 

Societies. 


Number 

of 

Members. 


Total 

Working 

Capital. 


Reserve 

Fund. 


Net Profit 
during tlic 
year 

1914-15. 


Usual Rato 
of Interest 
on Loans 
to Members, 


R«. 


Es. 


Rs. 


Per cent. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces 
■^njab 


1,446 

692 

1,862 

1,0J9 

2,716 

8,267 


90,088 
52,r)40 
85,717 
46, ‘504 
101,758 
154,006 


64,55,588 

86,90,414 

52,87,813 

17,84,054 

49,88,282 

1,86,72,728 


4,07,682 

2,20,618 

4,64,888 

1,40,782 

3,55,088 

15,03,868 


1,42,517 
00,988 
2,08,625 
02,. ^.8 5 
1,48,760 
7,28,095 


n 

15^ 
15 
12 i 


Burma 

Central Provinces 

Assam 

Coorg 

Aimer . • 

^fy8ore 

Baroda 


Total 


1,329 

2,158 

272 

83 

855 

581 

280 


•82,875 

87,058 

18,698 

2,927 

11,264 

29,591 

8,071 


41 ,62„560 
27,79,716 
8,47,808 
1,18,160 
7,08,015 
10,72,767 
5,86,500 


4,4.5,189 

1,88,170 

40,521 

48,932 

’21,820 

6q,077 


16,016 


664,446 


4,54,44,795 


38,22,942 


2,15,118. 

74,475 

18,110 

8,140 

44,374 

61,051 

30,390 


15 

12 

12 

12 

12 

9 to 12 

01 


18,58,091 


The progress of the movement in different 
provinces varies according to the activity in 
organisation work as well as the special condi- 
tions of each province — the prevailing rates of 
interest being the most important of these. A 
few Indian States have also introduced legisla- 
tion similar to the Co-operative Societies’ Act 
in theh territories and the most prominent of 
these are Mysore and Baroda. Hyderabad, 
Gwalim and Indore have only very recently 
introduced co-operation in their States. The 
residts of the experiment have been as satis- 
factory as In British India. 

Non-atfricnltiiral societies.— Just as mr^ 
sooietlea are the means of resuscitating the 
agilcultural and other small village industries; 


I a class of societies called the non-ogriculturol 
[societies, has grovm in towns and cities for 
I improving the economic and moral condition 
of artisans and small traders, members of 
particular castes and employees and of big 
firms and Government departments. These 
societies have usually a limited liability. This 
is due partly to the absence of any assets in 
real property among their members, but mainly 
to the field of their work not being com- 
pact as in the case of agricultural sooietles 
where every member may be expected to know 
every other member. Their constitution is 
based on the *Schul 2 e Belitzsch* model and 
In most cases the management is honorary, 
though sometimes, when the sphere of societj^s 
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ft pftld staff Is employeiL 

Jes ft substantial share ofttdtal, 

fMtflBatlitS tictoii made in instalments, and the 
fftit df the noticing capital is obtained by local 
dftpeitti from members and others and loans 
itW cO'^Operative and Joint Stock Banks. 

tile total working capital of roughly Rs 
»i,oo,ooo. B«. 17,00,000 represent loans and 
wifostts from non-members, Ks. 8,00,000 loans 
•Od deposits from other Societies, Rs. 24,00,000 
deposits from members, Bs. 37,00,000 share 
Oftpltftl» Rs. 6,00,000 reserve fund and Rs. 75,000 
Swte aid. At the end of every year, one-fourth 
ttie net profits must be carried to the reserve 
tund and the balance may be distributed as divi- 
deUd or bonus. There arc a few serious drawbacks 
In the working of these societies and complaints 
about them axe noticeable in many of the 
Registrars' annual reports. The most serious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co- 
operation Is lacking in many non -agricultural 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
in for profits and dividends and a growing 
tendency to make the societies close preserves 
once they have started running on profitable 
hues. The rates of interest on loans are at 


times higher than they ought to bo, and the 
men at the head of the societies are loth to 
admit new members who are in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits. 
Societies of employees of firms, railway compa- 
nies, and Government offices, and societies for 
the redemption of the debts of men of the so- 
called depressed clasac's, however, work on 
sounder lines and provide good instances of the 


success of noD-agriGUltarftI co-operation. Thero 
are, again, a few societies organised on the lines 
of village Popular Banks of Buxope to 
assist small non -agricultural traders and 
artisans, and some efiOcient societies comprising 
members of particular communities. Some 
of these n on-agricultural societies, after meeting 
the needs of their members, have large bahmees 
on hand, which they are allowed, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Registrar, to advance to 
smaller societies. 

With the establishment of factories in India 
an important labouring class has grown up in 
big industrial towns and this class is as deeply 
indebted and as badly remunerated as the 
agriculturists. Co-operation, if introduced 
among people of this class, would open a new 
life to them besides being the means of their 
economic regeneration. No serious efforts have 
hitherto been made in this direction, as urban 
co-operation has hitherto been confibaed more or 
less to middle class people. Under the auspices 
of an organi7.ation known as the Debt Redemp- 
tion Committee. 18 mill hands and working 
men’s societies have been organised In Bombay. 
These Societies have been successful in redeem- 
ing the old debts of some 600 members to the 
extent of Rs 1,50,000 in the course of the last 
three years. The working capital of the 
Societies Is only Rs. 65,000 to which the deposits 
from members contribute Rs 10,000. But 
societies should be multiplied a hundredfold 
among all classes of factory labourers, so that , 
if suceesstul. they may become the forerunners 
of a healthy Trade Unionism In India. 


Progress of Non-agricultural Societies. — The following statement shows the progress 
of Non-agrioultural Co-operation up to the end of the year 1914-15: — 


IToviucos. 

Nuin ber 

01 

Societies. 

Number 

oi 

Members. 

1 'otal 

Working 

Capital. 

Re/iervo 

Fund. 

Net Profit 
during the 
year 

1914-16. 

Madras 

124 

27,60.1 

Us. 

18,19,944 

Us. 

1,17,985 

Us. 

86,967 

Bombay 

138 

31,796 

25,07,657 

96,380 

1,03,870 

Bengal 

84 

16,340 

16,13,382 

.64,60A 

83,679 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

49 

7,417 

2,06,670 

9;654. 

8,436 

United Pro^ luces . . 

188 

6,270 

4,01,113 

.29,3 ea 

15,552 

^Punjab 

30 

2,.1.54 

1,86,541 

21,960 

19,455 

Burma 

43 

3, .5 74 

i 6,02,869 

91,422 

61,453 

Central ITovmees . . 

93 

2,023 

1,20,693 

11,889 

0,753 

Assam 

20 

1,821 

2,00,019 

15,707 

13,068 

Coorg 



.^mer 

a • • 





Mysore 

*127 

’ *23*041 

15, *2*5, 054 

* *6*7* 806 

‘94*, 194 

Baroda 

18 

976 

79,720 

1,463 

2,031 

Total .. 

914 

123,215 

93,84,262 

6,28,235 

4,88,338 


Nois.-— The fates interest on loans in the different provinces are the same as in the case of 

the agriottltarai Societiesi 
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Leaas Advanced. — ^The total amount ot 
loam advanced to membets by agriculttiral and 
ncm-airtonltiiral aooletieB during the year 101 4>15 
were Ba. 1,06,12,606 and Ba. 88,28,570, reepec- 
tivety, as against the total of leas than Ba. 25 
lakhs Issued by both these classes of societies 
In the year 1006-7. Beports from aU the Pro- 
vhacea do not give statistics regarding the obiwts 
for which loans are advanced, but from those 
publ shed In some of the Provinces, it appears 
that the percentage of loans given for cultiva- 
tion expenses by agricultural socleti^ is 7 in 
Bjiulras, 10 in l^ngal, 16 in B<’har and Orissa, 
0 In the Punjab and 22 in the Central Provinces, 
and that loans for purchase of cattle form 
10, 8, 16, 20% and 30% of total amount of 
loans advanced !ii the respective Provinces 
JjOans for repayment of old debts are frequent, 
as is apparent from the fact that in Madras 
they form 41% of the total amount of loans 
given, in Bengal also 35% in Behar and Orissa 
31%, in Punjab 17%. and in the Central Pro- 
vinces 15%. As the movement progresses, it is' 
being more and more realised that the early 
clearance of a member from previous debts 
after his admission to a society Is very desirable 
and greater attention is being Ix^towed by the 
Begistrors on this question. It is Impossible 
to insist on the restriction of loans to productive 
objecto and there are circumstances under 
which unproductive loans are permissible and 
even advisable. What should be and generally 
is borne in mind is that precautions arc taken 
by societies that the expenditure is Inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in demand. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
tion expenses, purchase of Uve-stock, fodder, 
seed, manure and agriculttiral implements, land 
Improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agricultural societies, and 
for purchase of raw materials for industries, 
for trade, for house-building and for food and 
other necessaries of life in non-agricultural 
societies. The terms of the loans are one year 
or less on those for current needs whether 
for aj^culture or petty trade, and up to five 
years or so on loans for liquidation of old debts 
or for land Improvement. The percentage of 
the loans repaid by the members of agricultural 
purposes in 1614-16 to the total amount 
of loans outstanding in 1913-14 and 
advanced in 1914-15 was 27, the average for 
the last four years being 80 per cent. An 
unsatisfactory feature of the co-operative 
system in some of the Provinces Is the laxity 
and unpunctuality in the matter of repayment 
of loans by members and a general apathy In 
the matter on the part of societies. The amount 
of loans overdue from members at the end of 
the year 1914-15 stood at 17 per cent, of the 
total outstandings due to socletlrs. As co- 
operation is both financially and educationally 
a failure unless promptitude of payment Is 
ensured, no efforts are Bx>ared by organisers 
to educate societies in this respect. The Co- 
operative Societies' Act grants to societies 
iority of claim against other creditors (except 
e State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand dne to the societies from 
membeis or past membem upon the crops or 
other agrlonlniral produce, and upon the cattle, 
fodder or agtloUftoiAl ImptementSi in cases 


where loans have been advanced for the purposes 
specified. But not content with this, some 
co-operators have pleaded for special powers 
of recovery of loans under which overdue 
loans may be recovered as arrears of land 
revenue. Most local Governments have framed 
rules under the Act enabling the Beglstrar to 
refer disputed claims to arbitration and to 
enforce the award of the Beglstrar in the 
same manner as a decree of the Civil Oonit. 
It is not likely that Government Will, sanction a 
special process under which claims aginst 
defaulting members may be recovered according 
to procedure allowed for the recovery of arrears 
of land revenue. For the existence of a special 
privilege of this character cannot but lead to 
laxity in ths selection, of members and care- 
lessness in the granting of loans and in securing 
regular repayments on them. 

The Financing of Agricultural Socie- 
ties. — As goon as the initial stage of the move- 
ment had passed, a very urgent problem had to 
be faced. This was to finance the agricultural 
societies that were growing in all directions. 
And the problem was solved in different 
provinces according to tlie special conditions 
and the stages of develop»uent toe movement 
had attained therein. In Madras a Gentml 
Bank, which lent to Co-operative Societies 
in the Presidency, was started without Govern- 
ment aid as early as In 1907. This was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head-quar- 
ters. In other Presidencies, District Banks 
were established making good the defloienoy 
In the local capital of the societies within their 
districts, and in some places Joint Stock Banks 
were persuaded to make advances direct to 
agricultural societies or through the medium 
of District Ckjntral Banks. A large number 
of prosperous non-agricultural societies, as 
stated above, could afford to lend to agricul- 
iural societies. Government aid was also freely 
given and toe advances under this head rose 
from Bb. 2,84,738 in 1906-07 to Bs. 9,34,663 
in 1911-12. With too progress of the movement, 
however, this aid was diacoutinued and the 
only Province which continued the practice was 
Bombay lending Bs. 2,57,489 in 1911-12. An 
important cause which led to the continuance of 
State aid in Bombay was the paucity of Central 
Banks in the Presidency and the refusal of the 
Commercial Banks, though constantly approadi 
ed, to help agricultural societies. When’ 
owing to the unwillingness of the ordinary 
Banks to participate in toe movement, toe 
Registrar found It extremely difficult to have 
even the small number of societies In the IPre- 
sidency properly financed, Sir Vithaldas Thac- 
kersey and the Hon. Mr. Lalubhal Samaldas 
submitted to Government a scheme to establish 
a Central Bank for the Presidency, provided 
certain assistance was promised by Govern- 
ment. As a result of the negotiations that 
followed, the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Bank was founded in October 1911, with a 
share capital of Bs. 7 lakhs and with power to 
issue debentures at 4 per cent, up to three times 
the amount of the paid-up share capital, the 
Government guaranteeing payment ox interest 
on the debentures till their renayment. The 
Bank was autooriBed to lend only to registered 
eo-operative societies In the Presidency with 
the previous sanction of the Begistrar In the 
case of every indjvidua) loan. As an indiro^ 
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VMiilt fii establishment of the Bombay 
Bank, a number of District Banks 
faM slBoe been started in the Presidency. 

file drawback of the Bombay and the Madras 
CMral IBanks is that neither is a co-operative 
4|^X Bank In the true sense of the term. 
Ih the Bombay Central Bank Co-operative 
BoUleties are now eneouraRed to become members 
mid may be expected Rradually to assist In 
idutplng its Reneral policy. The share holders 
Of the Madras Central Bank, on the contrary, 
rsfoae to admit Societies as members and 
mposals are already afoot to start a new 
Provincial Bank on sound co-operative lines A 
Provincial Bank with throe Central Banks 
affiliated to it is in existence in Upper Burma 
and this Bank finances primary soci^les either 
through the aflUiated banks or througli the 
guoranteelng or supervising unions composed 
of societies. An Apex Bank has recently 


been started in (he Centnd Provinces to fa 
an immediate link between the District Baa 
In the Province and the Commercial Baa 
in Allahabad and elsewhere. It has work 
well and its success led to the establishme 
of a Provincial Bank with a similar consi 
tutlon in Behar and Orissa. A scheme has al 
been set afoot for having a Provincial Api 
Bank in Bengal, where as also m Bihar ai 
Orissa, the primary societies are at prese 
financed by Central Banks at district or tahiL 
head -quarters. In the United Provinces i« 
mary societies are financed on the same syster 
and there, too, a Provincial Apex Bank und( 
which Central Banks will be federated is 1 
process of formation. The Punjab has 
Central Banking syntem and though soom 
or later it, too, will have an Apex Bank, i 
definite proposal for the establishment of sue 
Bank has yet matured. 


The Working of Central Societies.— The following statement shows the number and th 
caistitution of the Central Societies In the country up to the end of the year 191 4-1 5 > 


Provinces. 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Total 

Working 

CdpltaL 

Eoserve 

Fund, 

Net Profit 
during the 
year 

1913-14. 

Usual Bate 
of Interest 
on Loans 
to Societies, 




Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Per cent. 

Madras « • 

30 

,496 

69,34,613 

06,605 

1,03,675 

7* 

IBombay 

6 

1,889 

20,74,517 

17,124 

87,026 

7 to 9] 

Bengal 

40 

6,061 

40,93,137 

75,582 

1,11,737 

9i 

Bihar and Orissa 

19 

1,926 

17,09,685 

28,352 

62,581 

124 

United Provinces 

68 

11,260 

62,99,740 

3,80,446 

1,51,517 

12 

Punjab 

40 

2,761 

52,80,507 

88,078 

1,11,052 

8 

Burma 

117 

3,162 

34,34,133 

53,332 

43,338 

9 

Central Provinces 

40 

7,074 

43,20,423 

06,660 

1,13,848 

9 

Assam 

10 

503 

1,99,172 

7,348 

7,083 

0 

Coorg 



.. 

.. 

• * 

. . 

Ajmer 

6 

841 

8,15,243 

14,330 

21,884 

10 

Mysore 

17 

635 

4,87,320 

7,034 

16,375 

7 to 74 

Baroda 

3 

220 

1,84,060 

1,144 

2,792 

6J. 7 & 9 

Total .. 

897 

30,808 

8, 18,32,665 

8,42,034 

7,71,807 

• • 


The constitution of Central Banks is not uniform, but the existing Banks may be olassified 
under three general heads : — (l) Banks of which the membership is oemfined to individuals or 
sniare looletlw are admitted as members on exactly the same footing as individuals, (2) 
Banloi at whl^ the membership is oemfined to Societies, and Banka whlcb Include ^ 
pfetlep rad individuals as their membot rad teouje to Societies aepaiate ren^esenuitlra on 
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the Boaid of Directors. The number of Oentral Banhs in the yarious Ptovluoes (exctuily^ 
ot Kative States) falling under each of the three desses described above are approxmhteiy 
as shown below : — 


Peovinobs. 

Pro- 

vlnclal 

Banks. 

Central 

Banks. 

(1) 

Pure 

Banking 

Unions. 

(2) 

Mixed 

Banking 

Unions. 

(3) 

Guaran- 

teeing 

Unions. 

Agri- 

cultural 

Unions. 

Pro- 

vincial 

Unions 

Total. 

Madras . . , . 

1 

3 

1 

5 

19 


1 

30 

Bombay 

1 


1 

3 

1 



6 

Bengal 


2 

6 

30 

8 

^ * 


46 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

1 

• • 


17 

.. 

.. 

.. 

10 

United Provinces . . 



11 

47 




58 

Puniab . . , , 

, . 

*13 

20 

7 




40 

Burma 

1 


. . 

8 

ii^ 

*1 


117 

Oentral Provinces . . 

1 

-• 

.. 

29 


15 

1 

46 

Assam , . 


2 


5 

3 



10 

Ajmer 

, , 

, , 

. . 

5 


, , 


5 

Mysore 




17 




17 

Baroda 

1 


*1 

1 



•• 

3 

Total . . 

6 

20 

41 

169 

143 

16 

2 

397 


Functions of Central Banks The func- 
tions of (.Central Banka are to balance the 
funds of Societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties should not, be limits to the 
provision of banking facilities only, but should 
include the inspection and supevyision of so- 
cieties. Hence where the Centra). Banks are 
not formed on a capitalist basis, they per- 
form the functions of supervision and control 
of the Societies affiliated to them and in some 
Provinces they also organise now Societies and 
even take up the entire educational work now 
done by the Registrar. They may .also bo 
expected to supplement, in lieu of a small foe 
to be paid by the societies, the auditing work 
done by the Registrars who now hjid it very 
difficult, owing to the increase in the number 
of societies, to cope with this work with 
the limited staff at their disposal. Usually 
the Central Bank is pply possible for the 
whole of a district, as the personnel neces- 
sary for its successful working would be difficult 
to secure m a smaller area. However, in 
different parts of the country we notice the 
existence of Central Societies for talukas, and 
occasionally for smaller tracts. Q’he creation 
of such bodies has been facilitated by the 
amended Co-operative Societies’ Act, which 
caiue Into force In 1D12. Previous to the 
IMMsing of this Act, Central Societies were 
atarted unsystematically in various Provinces 
according to local ideas, but their formation 
has been made uniform by the new Act insist- 
ing on a limited liability in the case of a 
society of which a member is a registered 
society. An important class of institutions 
included under the statistics of Central Societies 
are unions which may be described as federations 
Of societies which are maintained for supervslon, 
either combined or not with the assessment or 
goaiantee of loans to prlmaiy societies, and 
Which do not undertake bmiking buslnyess. 

Xt mav be menttoned that m most of the Pro- 
viiM^s ibe work of organising and looking after 
thi ifool^tles Is done 1^ the ^i^stiar witb 


the help of assistants and a few honoralry 
non-official workers. Where the Centra! 1^1; 
system has properly developed, the Directors 
of the Central Bank either themselves or 
through a paid agency organise societies and, 
as state I above, supervise their working. The 
number of honorary workers is steadily inoreas* 
ing and in some Presidencies there Is a staff 
of specially-appointed Honorary Organisers 
who .regularly assist the Registrars. There is. 
however, scope for Organisation Societies on 
the lines of similar institutions in England and 
Ireland. w»d if the District Banks and Unions 
are affiliated to a Co-operative Provincial 
Apex Bank, it may be possible to have an 
Organisation Department of the Bank with 
branches in the districts. 

Other forms of Co-operation. — After the 
passing of the new Oo-operativo Societies’ Act 
the application of co-op^'ration to purposes other 
than credit Was greatly extended, but as yet 
there has been no general demand for produc- 
tive and distributive co-operative socletli'g as is 
noticeable in England and elsewhere. At the 
end of the year 1914-15, there were very feW 
store societies in the country, the Madras Presi- 
d«>ncy claiming 10 of these with a membership 
of 4,628 and a working capital of Rs. 2^^47,818 
In the United Provinces the number of store 
Societies has increased to seven. An import- 
ant industry whldi flourlslied In India before 
the introduction of maehinery was the Hand- 
loom Weaving Industry, and efforts have been 
made to revive it by the formation of produc- 
tive co-operative sociotlos of handloom weavers. 
The Weavers’ Societies are not merely credit 
societies, but undertake the purchase of good 
5 ’’arn for members and in some cases have 
store brandies to sell the cloth produced by 
them. They have also been instromentalt 
prominently in Bombay, the United Provinces, 
and the Oenttal Provinces, Introducing fib* 
proved looms Kod methods mnongst the oob' 
servaiive weaving clasies. The mimbfk oflltMgr 
sodette In Bombay fs 29» in Bengal 4; lir 




Form of Co-operation. 




HmIMw 1| in tbe United Provinces 2, (excln- 
ding % number of weavers' credit societies 4), 
III tbo Oentral Provinces 65, in Burma 4, in 
Amm 4, in tbe Punjab 12, in Bebar and Oriasa 
S, and in Baroda 11. 

Otber non-credit societies are those for 
*'gaOiees" or tniUemon; dyers, basket and 
brsas workers in the Central Provinces and 
^’^dhammars" and “dbers" in Bombay. There 
are also building societieB in Madras, a zamin- 
dari society in Bengal, and a Sugar Factory 
Worked on co-operative lines in Benares 
One of the most Interc'sting experiments in 
non-credit Q^operation is the Carpenters’ 
Workshop at Bareilly in the United Provinces. 
A Housing Society has been started in Bombay 
and a Housing Association has been founded 
to encourage the formation ot more such socie- 
ties. There are eight Building Societies in 


[ Madras and a few more in Mysore. Thei-e are s 
few dairy societies, the most weil-known a 
these being those at Lucknow and Benaret 
in the United Provinces. There are fou^ 
Dairy Societies in the Bombay Prefiden 
cy, one at Nagpur and one at Dacca. 
Cooperative Creameries and “ghee" pro- 
ducing societies have been started in some 
places. Burma possesses a novel of type of 
societies for the sale of paddy, having 14 such 
societies. It is also a pioneer in the matter ol 
co-operative insurance, and hap. 63 Cattle 
Insurance Societies with p membership ol 
1.089. Ten Cattle Insurance Societies nave 
also been stprted in Coorg apd five m the United 
Provinces. The total number of non-credit 
Boch ties, whether Agricultural or non-agricul 
tural, is only 278 The following table exhibitt 
the progress ol other forms ol co-opeiation in 
the different parts of the country .— 


Type of Society. 

1 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Bihar and 
Oriasa. 

1 ■ 
|9 

P 

Punjab. 

Burma. 

Central 

Provinces. 

a 

1 

Coorg. 

Ajmer. 

Mysore 

Baroda. 

Total. 1 

Purdiase or f Non-Agrlcul- 
Puchase^ tural 

and Sale ( Agricultural, 

f Non-Agri- 

Production ■< cultural . . 

1 Agricultural. 
Production and f Non-Agri- 
Sale \ cultural . . 

1 Agricultural, 
f Non-Agrl- 

tnaurance cultural . . 

V Agricultural. 
( Non-Agrl- 

Others < cultural . . 

(Agricultural. 

Grand Total .. 

11 

1 

0 

8 

25 

19 

‘i 

1 

6 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

*i 

n 

• ♦ 

1 

7 

*6 

18 

*4 

14 

63 

3 

1 

1 

. . 

1 

1 

io 

•• 

31 

3 

’i 

1 

2 

*4 


104 

24 

1 

6 

6 

86 

78 

! 13 

12 

29 

65 

5 

12 

20 

1 22 

77 

6 

1 

•• 

u 

•• 

42 

•• 

278 


Agiicultnral Co- 0 |iaratioii.— Agricultural 
societies have until recently been engaged only 
in supplying cheap credit to their membcis 
but there are various other fields of work to 
which they may extend their activities. Gram 
Banks may bo started with advantage, receiv- 
ing deposits in kind and allowing these to 
accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members in times of scar- 
city. Such Banks have been started in Bombay 
ana Madras. Societies on a similar principle 
lor the storage of fodder may assist in solving 
what is likely to become in the near future 
Ml Important problem in rural economy. An- 
other direction in wliich the co-operative 
principle is being adopted is the starting of 
•odetfes for purchase of and distribution among 
members of |pod unadulterated seed. A 
number of small seed societies have been organl- 
ted in the Bombay Presidency and in the Cen- 
tral Pzovtnoes the work ap^rs to have been 
well oifaniied, Sooloties for the co-operative 


purchase and sale of manure will also prove 
a great boon, and a few such stores have been 
established In Madras, Bengal and Bombay. 

In some places Credit Societies undertake the 
joint purchase of agricultural implements for 
members, while in others separate registered 
societies do this work. Wlrore the system of 
District Central Banks has developed on right 
lines this work Is taken over by these Banks for 
the Societies afllliated to the Banks. 

Another Interesting development is the 
starting of cattle-breeding Societies In the 
Central Provinces and elsewhere. It is anticipat- 
ed that these Societies will assist in suppll^ng 
the keen demand that exists for bulls of good 
stock. Agricultural Stores have been worked 
with a certain amount of success in Bombay 
and Madras. In Mysore there are two Societies 
for rice-hulling and the manufacture of jaggery 
and one for lilt irrigation. Government bas of 
late made attempta to bring tbe co-operative 



Government Action. 


movement in close touch with the Agri- 
cultural Department. Oo>operation has 
already been successful to a considerable 
extent in redeeming the chronic indeb* 
tedness of the agriculturist, but if the impro- 
vement in his economic condition is to be 
permanent it is essential that he should be 
prevailed upon to adopt improved methods 
of production. The Agricultural Department 
does undertake propagandist work with this 
object, but its efforts have not proved as 
successful as they ought to be. A Co-operative 
Society provides just the effective agency to 
reach the agriculturists, and in many places 
societies have been the means of bringing 
homo to the agriculturist the need for improved 


485 


methods and have been made the centres for 
the propagandist activities of the Agricultu^ 
Department and District Agricultural Asso* 
dations. As a result, a few societies have 
been enterprising enough to purchase modem 
agricultural implements, recommended by the 
Department and to use the proper manures and 
the certified varieties of seeds. Wheiever 
agriculture and co-operation have experienced 
the assistance which each can derive from 
association with the other, they are fast deve- 
loping a truly organic connection. If the 
reorganisation of Indian agriculture grows 
apace with the spread of co-operation, there 
is no doubt that rural India will soon 
present a happier outlook than it does now 


RECENT GOVERNMENT ACTION 


In July 1914, the Government of India 
issued a lengthy Resolution on co-operation 
In India, surveying its progress in the coimtry 
during the last ten years. Though the Reso- 
lution was optimistic in tone, it criticized im- 
partially the drawbacks of this new movement 
in India. It particularly emphasised the 
urgency of a proper financial organisation 
of societies and stated that “ the responsibilities 
introduced by the addition to the co-operative 
organization of central and provincial banks 
are of a serious character. To supervise the 
rdations of such institutions with the money 
market on the one hand, and with tiieir con- 
stituent societies on the other, is a task which 
requires a considerable degree of technical 
skill, and the administration of the whole 
co-operative movement in the stages above 
that of the individual society is a matter which 
must in the immediate future engage the serious 
attention of Government and of the people.** 
In October, the Imperial Government appointed 
a strong Committee under Sir Edward Maclagan 
to examine wiiether the movement especially 
in its higher stages and In its financial aspect 
was progressing on sound lines and to suggest 
any measures ot improvement whidi seemed 
to be required. The enquiry was to be directed 
primarily to an examination of such matters 
as the constitution and woiking of Central 
and Provincial Banks, the financial connection 
between the various parts of the oo-oix;rative 
organization, the audit, inspection, and manage- 
ment of all classes of societies, and the utiliza- 
tion of the reserve funds. The scope of the 
enquiry was, however, in no way rigidly limit- 
' 4 Bd by the Government of India, for the Com- 
tnittee could at its discretion consider and make 
recommendations regarding any important 
aspect of the co-operative movement. The 
Committee travelled for (onr months visiting 
various centres in the larger provinces of India 
and examined during this tour 03 vritnesses 
and Inspected 135 societies of various kinds. 
In its report, whic^ was issued in September 
1915, the Committee stated that it had not 
confined Its enquiries to the subjects referred 
to it, for It had to recognise that the financial 
welf^e of the higher stages of the co-operative 
system was largely based on the soundness of 
tne foundation. At the outset it may be 
remarked that in view of the present prepon- 
derance in the number of agricultural credit 
societies and the similarity of the genera! 


principles wliich guide all classes of co-operation, 
the Report deals mainly with the institutions 
Mtabllshed for providing agricultural credit. 
In treating of primary societies the report 
points out the extreme care necessary in the 
formation of new societies and urges the extreme 
importance, from the standpoint of eflicienoy 
and financial stability, of systematically incul- 
cating the main principles of co-operation. 
Stress is laid on the encouragement of thrift, 
and the (Committee thinks that every effort 
should be made to increase the amount of local 
deposits in societies. It is recommended that 
the bye-laws of societies should be so framed 
as to allow the Annual General Meeting to 
assess and fix ©very year the total borrowing 
power of the Committee and the normal maxi- 
mum borrowing power of each member. The 
Committee advocates the taking of sureties in 
all cases and the rigorous exaction of the 
sureties* liability when necessary and deprecates 
an extensive use of mortgages. While advo- 
cating the full use of the existing law in respect 
of recoveries from members, it has refused to 
support the claim put forward for a summary 
procedure In the execution of decrees and 
strongly deprecates the use of Government 
agency for the recovery of debts due to societies. 
In the opinion of the Committee it is necessary 
for all co-operative institutions to build up a 
Reserve Fund in the sense of surplus assets, 
and to make every effort to accumulate an 
“owned ** capital to supply their working 
needs and to meet the claims 4 of credl* 
tors on liquidation. Stress is laid on the 
necessity in the case of primary societies which 
take deposits of providing for themselves 
either by their own investments or by arrange- 
ments with the financing institutions an ade- 
quate fluid resource. After satisfying the 
requirements in this direction, where necessary, 
primary societies should be left to utilize thdr 
surplus assets in their own business. The 
function of supervising tlie primary societies 
devolves, according to the Committee, on the 
societies and can best bo carried out by a staff 
paid for by the societies and responsible to 
them as also to their financing institutions. 
These duties, it is added, can be performed 
most in conformity with true co-operative 
methods by the formation of gnaninteeing 
Unions of aodetieson what is known aatbe 
Banna model. These Unions form a llift be- 
tween tbs flnaaclng agencies snd the sooietiea 




Co-operaHoh and Education. 


#ooletlea together moat effectively ) Government on a largo scale it should be ope 
wflm|liipose of mutu^ auperviaion, assess* to societies to receive anch loans for distaibir^ 
W credit and recovery of loans. In the 
jjW Of the Oommittee. a guaranteeing Union 
of SOttNl kind is advisable where the financing 
mor is a Central Bunk, and essential in 
Oiiei wilere a Bank dealing with a whole pro- 
ottempts to deal with societies without 
Intervention of a Central Bank. Central 
B knk s are at present of tlirce classes according 
•• their sharelioiders are all individual‘s, all 
fOCietles, or some individuals and some socle- 
and while advocating the disappearance of 
fhe first class and the ultimate adoption of the 
nooond, the Committee believes that for the 
'pKUsent the third or mixed lonn of conatltutioiv 
nflers the best advantage. To balance the ex- 
oesses and dcQclcncles in Central Banks and to 
supply them witli funds It advocates the found- 
ation at an early date of a oo-opcratlvc 
Institution at the head of eacli Provlno<‘ which 
does not now possess one. These institutions 
too should in the Committee's opinion ha\e 
a mixed constitution In whicii individuals and 
oo-oporative Banks should both be repnsented, 

In view of the pociillar nature of co-oper- 
ative finance, the Oommittee recommends that 
the period of deposits accepted by oo -operative 
lustitutlons should ordinarily be as long as 
possible, but that only in very sp()cial cases 
whore Central Banks are In a position tosccuic 
dobenturt'B on immoveable property should 
capital be raised by debentures. 'I’iu' nec< 58 bity 
for building up ati owned capital is cm* 
phasised as also th(^ spc'clal necessity for 
oentrid financing institutions to equilibrate 
ttelr finances. The Committee comments on 
the absence of facilities for discounting co- 
operative paper and on the urgency, under the 
otroumstances, of Centra! Banks maintaining 
finid resources sufficient to meet half the 
deposits due lor repayment within the next 
twelve months, a standard of one-third being 
sufflolent In the case of Provincial Banks. As 
in the case of primary societies, central Institu- 
tlons too may after satisfying the requirements 
In this respect be left to utilize their surplus 
assets in their own business. The Committee 
reocffinises that its recommendations regarding 
the fluid resource will entail a disarrangement 
of existing financial conditions and will in 
many oases involve a considerable raising of 
existing margins between the borrowing and 
lending rates. The Committee insists on the 
vitw Importanoe of proper audit and super- 
vision. In the case of Central and Provincial 
Banks Uie audit of accounts should bo done on 
payment either by prolessional or Government 
agency, the llr glstrur being responsible for tlio 
in^OTlon and general supervision of tliose 
societies, the (^ommittee 
thinks that tlio auditing staff may be divided 
into two sections (a) a staff maintained by 
Government for super-audit and (b) a start 
Detained by oo-operaiivo institutions for 
orlgliiM audit. The only prominent adiutnis- 
tratlve concession recommended by the Com- 
mittee Is the introduction of a special procedure 
for recovery in liquidation. And another 
oonoession vdiloh may lie much availed of If 
adopted is tho suggestion that where loans 
under the Agiloalturlsts* Loans or the Land 
Im^vemeat Imm Aot are boi^ given hy 


to their members. The Committee recognise 
that with the growth of co-operation a nei 
factor in district administration has come int 
being and therefore desires that the Dislario 
Officer be entitled to attend all meetings o 
Central Banks in his jurisdiction though 1 
deprecates the devolution to the District Offleo 
of duties assigned under the Act to the 
trar, or any general arrangement for makinG 
him an ex-officio Chairman of the Centra 
Bank at District Headquarters. The Com- 
mittee recommends that two controlling 
officers should be employed in each pro- 
vince and that there should be a Be^trar oi 
Joint Registrar for every LOGO or fraction ol 
1,000 societies registered. The Beglstrar should 
be a whole time officer and his post should 1^ 
induded as a Coilector's post In the cadre of the 
1‘rovince, the special qualification for the post 
being that he should be well-versed in co- 
operative literature relating to all countries 
and should, it possible, have gained some 
personal experience of the subject in Euro^ 
The Committee has examined a proposal for the 
co-ordination of certain economic departments 
including those of Co-operation, Agriculture 
and Industries under a single officer of high 
standing In each Province and has recommended 
that a move bo mode in this direction as 
opportunity offers. The need for closer control 
by Government over the objects for which 
co-operative organization is utilized and over 
tlie financial arrangements of the movement i s 
emphasised and to meet the latter it Is sugges- 
ted that an officer with co-operative experience 
be appointed to act as Adviser to the Local and 
Supreme Governments. The Committee has 
finally examined the effect on the co-operative 
movement of recent famines, of banking crises, 
and of the present war, and states Uiat the 
Government has hitiierto given direct financial 
aid to oo-operation in tliree ways, only, vis., 
(1) by the grant of initial advances to new 
societies, (2) by guaranteeing the interest on the 
debentures of the Bombay Central Bank and 
(3) by special advances in two Provinces to 
meet difficulties anticipated in connection with 
the war. The Committee expresses its concur- 
rence with the present poUcy of Government 
so far as it represents a rejection ol the system 
of money doles and ol undue oonoesslons, but 
points out that In order to make the move- 
ment self sufficing it will be necessary to 
provide some moans of rediscounting the 
pro-notes of societies either through the Presl- 
rteiicy Banks or by means of a State Co- 
operative Bank and recommend that a careful 
examination be made of this question. The 
recommendations of the Comruitteo are under 
consideration by Government. The minor 
r^’omraendatlonb made have already been given 
eifeet to, but the opinions of the Local Govern- 
ments have been invited on the important ones. 
No it'view of the opinions of the various Gov- 
ernments on the recommendations of the Com- 
mltttv has yet been issued. 


It is hardly possible to appreciate the effect 
of tiui co-operative movement in enabling the 
agriculturists to resist the rigours of a famine 
as also to judge the reaction of the latter on 
tho oo-opexative oiganisatton. l!\>r^ after tl^ 



Co-operation and Education:. 

Intfodoo^ of the o(H>pe]«Uve moTement tcMoely bo 

in l^dlo, the ooimtry has not been looted by helped In , oophtor ^ffe there ^ ohiy o 
any wi^piead famines like those throns^ few among the total villaM popa^tion aide 

whidi the greater portion of the country passed to k^p their own aoooimts much less to 

in 1908-1900. There has, however, been severe undertake the management of a sodety. It li 
scarcity in Bombay and the United Provinces, true that co-operation provides a higher type of 
but in neither of the two Provinces was the education, but when rhe ground work itself Is 
distress sufficiently crushing or widespread lacking it is impossible to build up the super* 
to render the assistance provided by the structure. 

Societies Inadequate for the needs of members. 

With a better appreciation of the dependenct^ Social Reform. — Co-operation has, in 

of the agriculturist on seasons, and a more some places, stimulated the desire for education 
systematic management of the funds of Central and members of rural societies have been 
Societies it is anticipated that in future the known even at advanced ages to receive the 

situation arising out of a failure of rains will elements of education to enable them to put 

be satit^ctorlly met. In 1913 and the follow- their signatures on the society’s papers, and to 
ing months practically the whole of the country take a lively interest in the internal work of 
was subjected to a banking crisis of considerable their societies. There are a few oases where 
magnitude, but a marked feature of this crisis a society has set its face against drunkennsMy 
was a tendency to withdraw deposits from expelled members notorious for their intem* 
non-co-operatlve institutions and place them perate habits and has in other ways worked for 
In co-operative banks. The outbreak of the a better morality by insisting on a high stand* 
War brought another set of Influences Into play ard of life. Societies have occasionally coo* 
and there was a temporary tendency to withdraw denmed excessive and even heavy expend! 
deposits and a temporary cessation of new ture on marriages, and have thus iudurectly 
deposits. The disturbance was not serious trained members to the habit of thrift. Liquid 
except in two or three provinces and by the end ation of old debts again has been rendered 
of the year 1914-16 the situation became possible to a great extent and many an agrl* 
practically normal. In two of the Provinces cuitunst who was formerly In a state of chtonlo 
where the situation caused some anxiety owing indebtedness has beer relieved of all his debts 
to the cessation of fresh deposits In Central and freed from the necessity of incurring new 
Banks, the Government sanctioned advances ones. Credit has been much cheapened and 
to the extent of Bs. 6,00,000 to (Central Societies it Is now possible for the agrieultunst to bor* 
to be utilized in case of urgent loans to agri- row at 9 to 18 per cent, what he could not 
cultural societies or to meet withdrawals of borrow at loss than 20 to 76 per cent, fo^ 
deposits. Of the sum advanced, namely, Ka. merly. It has been calculated that In interest 
2,56,000, before the close of the year Rs. 1,12,000 alone the agriculturists of India, by taking 
were rewld In one province, and Rs. 20,000 loans from co-opt*rative credit societies instead 
out of Ks. 32,000 advanced in another. On of from the village money-lenders, are oven now 
the whole, therefore, the movement appt*are to saving themselves from an unnecessary burden 
have stood the test of the War much better than of at least 20 laklis of rupees. The village rates 
might have been expected. qj interest have naturally gone down oonsl* 

Defective Education. — It Is the ex- derably and the Sowkar is, In mopt places, 
perience of those who have to deal with the not the terror and tire force that he was, 
organisation and management of rural socle- Business habits have been inculcated with the 
ties that the sad state of education among beneficial result that the agriculturist has 
the agricultural population is not only a real learnt to conduct bis own work more effld* 
hindrance to the development of co-operation ently. Thrift has been encouraged and the 
but seriously endangers its very existence value of savings better appreciated. Fartld- 
There are villages where no schools exist and nation in the management of societies has 
where there Is hardly one individual who can brought home to the members the ImTOrtant 
read and write tolerably well. In most vil- lessous of self-help and self-reliance ; but the 
lages a few literate people can be found and most important achievement of co-operatiOK 
it is these that form the nuclei of co-operative has been the insvilling of a sense of com- 
societies. Their ignorance in other matters is munal life — a feeling of ** all for each and 
often so abyssmal that it is hardly possible to each for all *’ amongst the members of a oo* 
instil into their minds even elementary notions operative body. If these signs become as 
of co-operation. Happily there are villages common as they are now rare, and if, ov«r 
which are better off, where about 30 to 40 per and above the economic benefits achieved by 
cent, of the population are able to read and it, co-operation succeeds in its true aim — the 
write and where one finds a dozen intelligent building up of the character of the people 
men who can understand the elements of co- and the promotion of their welfare by toe in* 
operation. In a large number of societies, as has culcatlon of the Ideas of thrift and the princl* 
been pointed out previously, the secretaries pics of self-help, and, above all, by showing 
who are the real managers are not 6ona the wisdom of mutual help and brotherUnesi 
fide members. This, it may be urged, is con* amongst the neighbours — resuscitation of rural 
trary to a fundamental principle of co-oper- life conducive to more quickened national 
9 tio& that there should be internal manage- progress will not be far off. 




Tbe Women’s Medical Service for India. 


Ws Service which was recently insngurated 
ibo auspices of the late lAdy Har- 
dhiipe, it tnolnded In the National Asso- 
diai^cm for supplying female medical aid to 
the Women of India, generally known as the 
Ocmnteisof the Dulferln’s Funds and is adminis* 
tmred by the Central Committee of that Fund. 
The Government of India has so far allotted the 
•am of £10,000 per annum towards its main* 
tenance. The present sanctioned cadre is 
twenty-five first class medical women, of which 
fttunber five is for the purpose of forming a 
leave reserve. Becruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Central Committee which includes the 
Dlroctor-General, Indian Medical Service, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Central Committee, 
and a first-class medical woman (6) in England, 
by a sub-committee, consisting of a medical 
m an and two medical women conversant with 
oonditions in India, to bo nominated by the 
Home Committee of the Countess of Duflerin’s 
Wand. These sub-committees perform the 
duties of a medical board examining candidates 
for physical fitness, and for return to duty 
after invaliding. 

The Central Committee determines what 
proportions of the members of the Service is to 
be recruited in England and in India respec- 
tively. In the original constitution of the 
Ser^oe, duly qualified medical women who are 
in the service of, or who have rendered approved 
ser^ce to, the Countess of Dufferln’s Fund, 
are to have the first claim to appointment, and 
thereafter special consideration is to be paid 
to the claims of candidates who have qualified 
in local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 


Qualifications. — The quaUfleations are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
Subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or In British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General ol 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Govomor-Oenoral 
of India, (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-class Medical Woman, i.e., she must 
possess a medical qualification registerablo in 
the United Kingdom under the Medical Act, 
or an Indian or Colonial qualification other 
than L.M.&S. or Licentiate of a Medical College. 
In India reglsterable In the United Kingdom 
under that Act: but this condition does not 
apply at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Central Committee, are oi 
proved experionco and ability, (d) The can- 
endate must prodnre a cortifleate of health and 
character. But the Central Committee re- 
serves the power to promote to the service 
ladles not possessing the above qualifications, 
but who have shown marked capacity. Mem- 
bers of the Service are required to onga^ for 
duty anywhere in India or Burma. Those 
recruited in Snsland serve for six months, and 
those recruited m India for three months, in a 
General Hospttai of the Province to which they 


are deputed. After this period of probatfon 
has been satisfactorily passed their appoint* 
ments are confirmed. The services of Members 
may be lent to Local or Municipal bodies, or to 
special institutions, which may be responsible 
for whole or part of the pay. 

Pay. — The rates of pay are as follows 
During probation Bs. 360 per month : there* 
after Rs. 400 up to the end of the 4th year: 
Bs. 450 from the 5th to the 7th year : Bs. 500 
from the 8th to the 10th year: and Bs. 650 
after the 10th year. But no member can be 
confirmed in the 400 rupee grade unless she has 
passed an examination in such vernacular as 
the Provincial Committee shall prescribe, 
within one year of her appointment. In 
addition suitable quarters are provided free of 
rent : or a house rent allowance to be deter- 
mined by the Provincial Committee may be 
granted in lieu of it. 

Members of the Service are permitted to 
engage In private practice provided it does not 
Interfere ^th their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in veiy special cases rotliement 
is compulsory at the age of forty-eight. A 
member whose appointment is not confirmed, 
or who is dismissed, is granted an allowance 
sufficient to pay her passage to England. 

Leave Rules. — (a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty, (bj 
Privilege Leave, which is leave on full pay and 
IS meant to provide a month’s holiday in the 
year. If it cannot be granted during the year, 
It can be accumulated up to a limit of three 
months, (c) Furlough, at the rate of two 
months for each year of duty, the latter in- 
cluding privilege leave and casual leave. First 
furlough is not granted till after four years* of 
duty, and more than eight months furlough 
is not granted at one time. Study leave may 
also be granted not exceeding three months 
at a time and up to nine months during the 
whole service, (d) Sick leave, up to a maximum 
of two years, (e) Extraordinary leave at any 
time at the discretion of the Central Committee. 
When on furlough or sick leave the allowances 
are half the average monthly pay of the six 
months presence on duty immediately preced- 
ing the taking of the leave. There are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
Lady appointed in England receives a sum of 
£70 to cover her passage and incidental ex- 
penses. There are also allowances to cover the 
cost of joiinioys by rail and road. 

There is also to be a Provident Fund, each 
I member contributing monthly thereto five per 
cent, of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
” or at such rate as the Central Committee can 
Invest without risk to the funds of the Amo- 
clation.” 

The Member loses her contributions if she 
resign (except on account of Ul-healtii) before 
oompleting five yean* service, or in the fvent 
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Of dismisaai. Oil tetlroment after approved* 
aervice the earn which has accumulated to the 
credit of the subscriber is handed over to her. I 
Lady Hardinge Medical College. — On 
February 17, 1010, a medical college for women' 
was opened in Imperial Delhi. The scheme for 
this Collie was initiated by the late Lady Har-j 
dinge. She took a very keen interest in Its' 
development and it is due to her efforts that the 
greater part of the 22 lakhs needed for its com- 
pletion was obtained in subscriptions from In- 
dian Princes and Chiefs. 

The object of the institution is the training of 
Indian girls of good class to become doctors. 
The College and hospital will be staffed entirely 
by women of good professional requirements 
and will be chosen from the Women’s Medical 
Service members. 

Students joining the college will be required to 
have passed either the Intermediate Arts or 
Science Examination of one of the Indian Uni- 
versities. The CoUege curriculum will include 
courses in Chemistry, Biology and Physics. 
University graduates from England liavo been 


appointed as Professors of these subjects. A 
certain number of scholarships will be awarded 
annually to deserving students. 

The Lady Hardinge Training School for 

N^ses. — Attached to the Hospital which U 
designed to hold 168 beds will be a training 
School for nurses and midwives. It is intended 
to train Indian girls as nurses, who will be avail- 
able for nursing in private families as well as 
in hospitals. 

The following staff has been selected : Princi* 
pal and Professor of Medicine, Dr. K. A. Platt, 
M.D., B.s , (London). Professor of Midwifery and 
Gynaecology, Miss Holton, m.b., b.s. (London). 
Professor of Pathology, Miss Field, n.R.c.s., 

L. E.O.P. Professor of Anatomy, Mis^ Murphy, 

M. B. (Calcutta), M.R.o.P. and l.b.o.p. Profes- 
sor of Pliysics and Chemistry, Miss A. M. Bain, 
M.A., B.sc. (Aberdeen). Professor of Biology and 
Physiology, Miss M. B. Holmer, (First Cuass In 
the Natural Tripos, Cambridge). Superinten- 
dent of Nursing, Miss Mackenzie. Tultlmi 
began in September. 


THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S FUND. 

The National Association for supplying female thought that if an association could be formed 
medical aid to the wom< n of India at once one of which should set before itself this one singdo 
the most efficient as it Is among the most useful object, to bring medical knowledge and medical 
and benevolent institutions in India, is the out- relief to the women of India, and which should 
come of the work of the (k)untess of Dufferin and carefully avoid compromising the simpUcity 
Ava during the time of her husband’s Vice- of Its aim by keeping clear of all controversiw 
royalty. The late Queen Victoria drew the subjects and by working in a strictly unsecta- 
attimtlon of the Countess, on the departure rian spirit, then It might become national, and 
of the latter for India, to the question of sup- ought to command the support and sym^thy 
plying medical aid to women in this country, of every one in the country who has women 
and asked her to take a practical interest in dependent upon him.” 
the subject. As the result of her enquiries 

she found that, though certain great efforts Initiation of the Scheme. — Lady Duffe- 
wero beuig made in a few places to provide rin’s plans were warmly received by the public 
female attendance in hospitals, training schools, all over India. The scheme was drawn out 
and di8pcnsarle.s for uomen, and although and pubhshed in the different dialects. The 
missionary effort bad done much, and had association was named ‘‘ The National Asso- 
indeed for many years been sending out pio- ciation for Supplymg Female Medical Aid to 
neers into the field, yet taking India as a w'hole, the Women of India,” and the money for its 
its women, owing to the *' purdah ’* system, support, as it was received, was credited to the 
were undoubtedly without that medical aid ” Countess of Duflerin’s Fund.” The affairs 
which European women were accii^tomed to of the Association were managed by a central 
consider as absolutely necessary. In the committee of which the Countess of Dufferin 
Countess* own words written in 1886 after the during her stay in India was President. Branch 
movement hsul been started : “I found that Associations, each independent for financial and 
even In cases where nature, if left to herself, administrative purposes, but linked with the 
would be the best doctor, the Ignorant practice central committee, were formed in most parts 
of the so-called midwife led to infinite mis- of the country, and the work may be said to 
chief, which might often be characterised as have started from August 1886. The objects 
abominably cruel. It seemed to me, then, of the Association are thus set-forth In its 
that if only the people of India could be made publications. — I. Medical tuition, including the 
to realise that their women have to bear more teaching and training in India of women as 
than their uecessarv share of human suffering, doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and mld- 
smd that it rests with the men of this country wives. II. Medical relief, including the estab- 
and with the women of other nationalities to lishing under female superintendence, of dls- 
relieve them of that unnecessary burden, then pensaries and hospitals for the treatment of 
suely the men would put their sbouldeia to women and cbildi^ ; the opening of female 
the wheel and would determine that wives, wards under women superintendents In the 
mothers, and idsters, and daughteia dependent existing bosidtals and dispensaries ; the pro- 
npon them should, in tl m eft of sickneM and vision of female noedioal officers and amm- 
paim have every relief that human skill and danta for existing female wards ; and ilM 
tender nursing could afford them I Uotmding of bos^tals for women where spedaUy 
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toiSi or endowments are forthcoming. 
01. ^ of trained female nurses and 

ntfdiravei lot women, and nurses for cblidren 
In hoftpltols and private houses. 

four years from Its inception there 
Wew In existence twelve hospitals for women 
litteen dispensaries, most of which were 
onloeized by women, and all more or Ices closely 
OOtineoted with the Association. From the 
•nbaerlptions collected there was enough to 
set aside a substantial sum as an endowment 
fimd; and also six medical, twelve nursing 
Md two hospital assistant scholarships had 
pesn provided for. 


’ Growth of Schemo.—The first regular train- 
nii school in India for the instruction of 
hldive pupils in medical andsurgdcal nursing, 
and in midwifery was ostablishoa in 1880 by 
tins Bombay Branch of the Association in con- 
nection with the Cama Hospital in Bombay. 
This is a civil Institution under Government 
management, and is solely for women and 
children of all castes and denominations. In 
connection therewith is the A 11 bless Obstetrical 
Hospital and the Jailer Suleiman dispensary 
for women and children. The present physi- 


cian •in-ebarge is Miss A.M. Benaon, K.D.* (Bond), 

By the end of 1914 there were thirteen Fro* 
vindal Branches working under the oentml 
committee; and attached in some mahner, 
or aflUiated to the prbvincial branches, thne 
were about one hundred and fdrty Local kad 
i District Associations dr Committees engaged 
In furthering the work of the Assooiatira, 
There were one hundred and fifty-eight hospi- 
tals, wards, or dispensaries of various kinds 
for the medical relief of close on one and a 
quarter million women and children ; and the 
value of the institutions engaged in he work 
of the Association was estimated at over 56 
lakhs of rupees. 

Annual Heport.— -The Keport of the Asso- 
ciation is published annuaOy, and can be 
obtained either from the Superintendent of 
Government Printing, Calcutta, or from the 
leading booksellers, the price being one rupee. 
The map of India published therewith shows 
the centres worked by the Dufferin Fund 
uniformly scattcnud over the Indian Peninsula, 
and illustrates how the Association has taken 
root in f ho country. The Honorary Secretary 
is Lt.-Col. Sir James Roberts, l.u.s. 


NUBSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of cfflcleiitly-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a groat dc- 
velopment of HkiUod nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally centred lu the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 

{ mbllo on payment of a prescribed scale of 
eOB. Those hospitals also act as training 
Institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside instltutious 
and private agoneles. lu this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily Increased. In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a stop farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing AssociHtion, c/o St. George’s Hospital. 
Bombay. G'lus is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various Nursing Asso- 
olations in charge of individual hospitals, 
and works under the Government. The 
principle on which the relations of this Asso- 
ciation with the Loral Associations is governed 
Is that there sliall be central exambiation and 
control combined with eomplctu individual 
autonomy in admit k istrat ion . 

Nursing Bodies —The Honorary Secretary 
Of the Calcutta Nursing Association la Mr. 
Bi. A. B. Eeynolds, the Presidency General 
Hospital. The address of the Ma^ Hospital 
Knxttng Association is in Strand Hoad. In 
MailrM there is the General Hosplt^ with a 
Staff of 62 wuseik the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hosidtal at 
KUIpimli, t to^ g y peta Ho^dtal and the 


Bombay Presidency. — Tlie Bombay Pre- 
sidency vas amongst the first in India to 
realise the vulno of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L. 11. W. Forrest at St, 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency, 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a de- 
finite principle witli regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such iustltutions. 
agreeing to contribute a sum e^qual to that 
raised from private sourco.s. Afterwards, as 
the work grew. It was dccidisi by Government 
that eacli nursing association attadicd to a 
liospital should Iiave a definite constitution, 
and consequently these bodies Ua;ve all been 
registered as Associations under Act 21 of 1800. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their work. The 
chief of these Associations are ; — 

St. George’s Hospital Nursing Association, 
Secretary : D. W. Wilson, St. George's 
Hospital, Bombay. 

J. J. Hospital Nursing Association. 
Secretary : A. G. Gray, Jamsctjl Jljlbhai 
Hospital, Bombay. 

Gokaldas Tejpal Hos^tal Nursing Asso- 
ciation. Secretary : BahimtuUah Cnnlm- 
bboy. 

Cama Hospital Ntusisg Assodatlon. Hon. 
ScoreUry : H. Macnimjht^ Hs6* 
AddieMh^GaiM Hoipltel, BoiSMiy. 
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Sasiooii HoqdtftI Ntsiiiig Asaodatlon, 
ASOx m eaaaooa Hospttil* Poona. 

Ahmodabad and Loty Memorial Association. 
Addrew — avU Surgeon,' Ahraedabad. 

After further experience it was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing associations, 
training and certi^ng nurses, without any 
common standard of entrance, examination, or 
certification. It was therefore decided! to 
eatabUah the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came into existence in the 
year 1910. This is an Association formed 
partly of represcutatlves of all afiiiiated associ- 
ations and partly of direct representatives of 
Government, the Surgeon-General with the 
Government of Bombay always being the chair- 
man. It is financed partly from the nrodnet 
of endowments and partly from contrioutions 
from the Government of India. If subse- 
quently further funds are needed they are to be 
provided by contributions from the affiliated 
Associations. 

The principle on which the Bombay Presiden- 
cy Nursing Association works is a central system 
of examination, certification, registration and 
control. It is now the only nursing, examining, 
rogtetcring and certifying body in the Bombay 
Preaideney. At the same time, the local asso- 
ciations retain entire charge of their local funds 
excepting Provident funds wlilcli liave been 
transferred to the Central fund, and also entire 
control of the nurses when they are in their 
employment. In a sentence, the principle is 
central examination and certification and local 
control. By de^ees it la hoped to be able to 
establish the principle that none but nurses 
registered under or certified by this association 
shall be employed in any Government institution. 

The Association commenced its operations on 
the Ist April 1911. The institutions recognized 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses at 
present arc — St. George’s Hoapltol, J. J. Hospi- 
tal, Cama and AUbless Hospitals in Bombay, 
the Civil Hospital Karachi, Hie H. and P. Hvll 
H(^ital, Ahmedabad, and the Sassoon Hospital 
in Poona, and the following for the training of 
midwives; — The Cama and All bless Hospitals, 
St. George’s Hospital and the Bal Motlibai Hos- 
pital in Bombay, and the Sassoon Hospital in 
Poona. 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident fund 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment In emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address — The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o Greaves Cotton A Co,, 
Bombay. 

Lady Minto Nursing Service. — In 1905, 
tiiere was one organisation existing in the ^hm- 
jab and the United Provinces called the tJp- 
Oountry Nursing Association fOr Europeans In 
Indio, which was established In 18 ^ Tto 
Association carried out very useful woric in cer- 
tain port# of Indio, but was hampered by wont 
at funds. Por this reason it was found Im- 
poMlbls to extend thslr Wgaaisatioai and the 


urgent need for a larger number of trained 
nurses at cffioiges within the reach of all dosses 
was much required. The late Lady Ouraon 
I worked energetically to provide an enlarged 
i nuiming organization, but principally for flnan<* 

! cial reasons, was unable before leaving Indio 
{ to bring her scheme to fruition. The Home 
I Committee of the existing Association recog* 
nizing the need of expansion approadied Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1005 and begged 
her assistance and co-operation. After much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieutenant-Governors and Com- 
missioners of Provinces, the present Assodation 
was established. In 1006 an appeal was made 
by Lady Minto to the public both In England 
and India to start an endowment fund. This 
appeal was most generously responded to. 
Each year the endowment fund has gradually 
i increased, and with the assistance of a Govern- 
ment grant, homes for nurses have been estab- 
lished in seven Provinces of India and Burma, 
of which the original Association formed the 
nucleus. To avoid confusion with other Asso- 
ciations, the enlarged organisation, by request 
of the Home Committee, was named ** Lady 
Minto’s Indian Nursing Association,'" carrying 
on the same work as before, namely, that ot 
selecting suitably trained nurses in England, 
and making the necessary arrangements for 
their transfer to India. Hon. Secretary, 
Licut.-Col. Sir J.R. Roberts, o I.B., Simla; 
Hon. Secretary, Home Branch, Llcut.-CoL 
Sir Warren Crooke- Lawless, Kilcrone, Cloyne, 
Co. Cork. 

Nurses* Organizations.— The Trained 
Nurses’ Association of India and the Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India ore not 
Associations to employ or to supply nurses, 
but are organizations with a memberslup wholly 
of nurses with the avowed objects of improving 
and unifying nursing education, promoting 
esprit de corps among nurses, and upholding 

The ^ociatioDS have a membersh^ of 202.* 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal- 
anders, Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such au extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses' Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions have since become affiliated with the 
International Council of Nurses. 

Below ore given names of Officers of the 
Associations . — 

Trained Nurses' Association of India. 

President. Miss Bartleet, Peach Cottage, 
Coouoor, Bon. iSeeretaru and Treasurer, Mus 
Thacker, Cama Hospital, Bombay. 

Association of Nursing Supsrintstidsnts. 

President, Miss Dent, Madras ; Son. Sserstary 
and Treasursr.Wm Hawkins, Marine Ljncf 
War Hospital, Bombay. 
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Domestic Servants. 


Hie leUHIianiiblD of master to servant in India 
is a snMeot to w^di attention is frequently 
diieoted in tiie jPress by complaints about the 
allefed deterioration of domestic servants and 
the nftrdships to which employers are subjected 
^ the boycotting action of discharged servants. 
Hie remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- 
tration with a view to checking the use of false 
testimonials, or " cliits/* and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain information as to the 
imaracter of the persons they employ. This 
mode of procedure is of German origin, fpr the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Geslndeord- 
ntmg) were supplemented in 1854 by a law. 
applying only to agricultural labourers ana 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
doling vdth domestic se rvants have been passed 
In Germany. The conditions are not, howevc r, 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is 
proportionately larger than In Europe, as algo is 
the number of servants kept by each individual. 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month | 
or receiving monthly waces, and the word 
* servant ’ means and Includes head and under- 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachman, 
horsekoepers and house and garden coolies. 
TlM Act came into operation In 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspector- General of Police. A registry is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 

« within his town or district, and he has 
jr therein the names of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they are employed at the 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of their previous sorvices or antcoedents as they 
may desire to have recorded in the register. 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- 
bility of the statc'ments made to him. Any 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a tit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he slialf enter his name 
In the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person's antecedents 
together with the names of any persons who are 
Willing to certify as to his respectability. If the 
ap^icant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sumdent evidence as to his fitness for domestit 
service the registrar may grant him ** provision- 
al ** registration, to be thereafter converted into 
** confirmed registration according to the re- 
sult of his subsequent service. If the registrar 
is satiafled that the applicant is n^ a fit and 
proper person he should withhold registration 
altogether but in such a case he must rep^ hbi 
rdusal to register to the JUspector-Gcnexal Hi 
moo. 


Every person whose name has been registered 
in the general registry is given a pocket register 
containing the full particulars of the record 
made in the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
register or whose pocket register does not record 
the termination of his last previous service, if 
any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar’s oflHce to have such entry Inserted 
in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
master discharges a servant he must insert in 
the pocket register the date and cause of his 
disclmrge and the character of the servant. 
Providf d that if for any reason he be unwilling 
to give the servant a eliaracter or to state the 
cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
so. But in HU(h a case he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 
If the servant on dismissal falls to produce his 
pocket register the master must notify that 
fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
entry Is made In the pocket register the servant 
is bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
such an intry recorded In the general registry. 
Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
if he subsequently enters service in any place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
tend personally at the nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket register to the princliial officer of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
police officer to record the commencement or 
termination of the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in Which such servant was 
originally rcglstcrc d. 

I VarlouB penalties of fine as well as of 
Imprisonment are Imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below. As respects masters If they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties Imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a liability of their 
being fined to the extent of Rs. 20. Similarly 
a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
Imt^sed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Rs. 20. But in case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he Is required 
by this Ordinance to give information he Is 
liable to a fine not exceeding Hs. 50 or to im- 
prisonment, With or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 8 months. A fee of 25 cents, is 
charged to the master on engaging a new servant, 
a like fee of 26 cents, is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. But in case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the iiwoc of a duplicate 
pocket register, 

A similar Ordinance (No. 1 7 of 1 03 4) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Govenor in OotmoD, 
and its applicatloin within such areas has been 
restricted to the class of householders who ate 
emoted to desire the benefit of tts pmvktoitB. 
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Indyiaiis Abroad. 


The Indian is naturally averse from emigra- 
tion beyond the seas. Kevertheless there are 
some hundreds of thousands of Indians resident 
in other limds as labourers, shopkeepers or 
professional men. Their total number rela- 
tively to the population of the Indian Empire 
is very small t^ing something under two mllHon. 
In Itself, however, It is considerable; and it 
acquires an extrinsic importance from the 
social and political issues involved in the settle- 
ment of Indians, either as indentured labourers 
Ifi Crown Colonies, or as free residents in self- 
governing countries. 

The light to migrate-— From the Impe- 
rial standpoint the case of Indian migration 
to the self-governing Colonies is much the 
more important, and for a time the pro- 
blems arising therefrom became acute. Inere 
were two centres of difficulty— South Africa 
and British Columbia. In each country the 
situation Involved particular local problems 
of extreme difficulty. But before passing to a 
discussion of them It is necessary to refer to 
the larger question of the right of migration 
within the Empire. The Intense feeling aroused 
in India by the disabilities suffered by Indians 
in the two countries oauied was primarily due 
to the belief that Indians were being denied 
the common riglits of British citizenship. 
Without attempting to define the term “British 
citizenship." which is not so easily susceptible 
of definition as may be Imagined, It must suffice 
to observe that unrest tlctcd migration within 
the Empire does not appear to be the common 
right of His Majesty’s subjects. The laws of 
the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth 
of Australia confer powers of exclusion of 
would-be immigrants hailing from any part of 
the Empire. These laws have been enforced 
against Englishmen on various grounds. The 
ground of exclusion is usually economic, and 
it is on that j^ound that the Colonial objection 
to unrestiicted immigration from India operates. 
It is unfortunately inevitable that the problem 
assumes in the popular mind a racial com- 
plexion. But in actual experience it is the 
clash of economic interests and the possible 
poliilc^al difficulties invoived in the settlement 
of Indians in large numbers in the self-govern- 
ing Colonies which the statesmen of the Empire 
have to take into account. 

In South Africa the trouble gathered 
round the disabilities of Indians already settled 
there. The question of immigration restric- 
tions, though important, held a loss prominent 
plac.e in the agitation. The most acute point 
of tlie controversy was the annual £ 3 h^'ad tax 
In Natal. Kestrietions on the migration of 
Indians from one State of the Union to another 
was another sore point. The requirement to 
take out trading licenses was also felt to be a I 
vexatious and invidious distinction between 
Indian and European traders. While the 
controversy was at its height, an Act was 
passed in the Union Parliament, restricting 
entry into South Africa to the wife or child of 
a lawful immigrant or resident who was the 
wifb or ohOd of a monogamous marriage. In 
a case broutdit before the courts it was decided 
tbat tbe (mly wife of a marriage scriemnise^ j 


acooiding to the rites of a religion permlttiitt 
polygamous marriages could not be admitt^ 
The leaders of the agitation in South Africa 
adopted passive resistance tactics, vdildi 
brought large bodies of Indian workmen In 
Natal into conflict with the police. The situa- 
tion became acute, and a strong demand arose 
in India for the appointment of a Government 
Commission to enquire into the whole question. 
The Union Government appointed a Cknmnlt- 
Sion, and Invited the Government of India to 
send a representative. Sir Benjamin Bobertson, 
Chief Commissioner of the Cratral Provinces, 
was selected. The Commission reported on 
the whole favourably to the Indians. 

The Indians* Relief Act. 1014, gives oifect 

to those five of the 14 recommendations made 
by the Commission which necessitated legisla- 
tion. First by the deletion of certain words 
from the Immigrants' Begulatlon Act, lOlS, an 
Indian, married in accordance with the rites 
a religion by the tenets whereof polygam;^ Is 
recognised, is enabled to introduce into the 
Union one wife as well as her minor children by 
him, provided the Indian has in the Union no 
other wife. Another recommendation of the 
commission to which effectis given is as follows f 
An Indian man and an Indian woman may, on a 
joint application to a magistrate or marriage 
officer, and on complying With certain prescribed 
I formalities, obtain registration of sum a unirni 
between them as Is de facto a monogamous 
union, and such registration will constitute a 
valid and binding marriage between them with 
all the incidents thereof, and will be recognised 
in the Union as such, notwithstanding that, by 
the tenets of the religion which they profess, 
polygamous marriages are recognised. 

The third rorommendatlon of the Commission 
to which effect is given is a provision for the ap- 
pointment of Indian priests as marriage officers 
under the marriage laws of the several provinces 
of the Union. So far as Cape Colony is concern- 
ed this had been possible, as regards the Moham- 
medan religion, under Act No. 1 of 1860, while 
Law No. 19 of 1891 of Natal contained a similar 
provision. Under the new Act any Indian 
priest may be appointed a marriage officer for 
the purpose of the marriage laws of any province 
of the Union, and a marriage solemnised by him 
will, If solf'mnised in accordance with the rites 
and formularies of his religion and without any 
prescribed statutory words signifying the bind- 
ing nature of the ceremony, be recognised as 
valid. 

Another provision provides for the repeal of 
that section of the Natal Indian Immlffratlon 
Tiaws which Imposed an annual licence of £3 on 
Indians who, Introduced as Indentured labour- 
ers, failed to ndudenture at the termination of 
their contracts. 

In British Columbia, the trouble over 
Indian immigration came to a bead in the estly 
part of 1914, when a ship-load of Indlaas 
was despatched direct from the Far Bast to 
Vancouver. It was held up in the harbour 
there for several weeks. The paasenflea were 
not allowed to land. An appew to w 0asv| 
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dim ocarto ravlted in the rejection of their 
claim, afid eventually they were shipped bade 
to Ind i a. !nie arrival of the Komagata Mam 
tH WeitfeA on September 26, 1914, was the 
oeaaaldB el a most lamentable incident. Anti> 
atpntitig. an attempt to organise a political 
Oomoiutration, the authorities provided special 
tvaim to convey the returned immigrants to 
tbelr homes in the Punjab, and had taken 
nOirar, under Ordinance V of 3914, to require 
UHnn to do so: some sixty men immediately 
pOOoaeded to their homes, but the balance 
UBdar the leader, Gurdit Singh, endeavoured to 
fatw their way to Calcutta. Ihcy were turned 
haok by the Military, and whilst arrangements 
ware being made for a second special train, 
Opened fire on the Police and Officials. The 
lUJitary dispersed the immigrants by fire, and 
the majority were afterwards arrested. Scigt. 
jB4otwo<^, Calcutta Police, and Mr. Lomax, 
of the B. 33. 8. Railway, were killed ; the Punjab 
Polioe had one killed and six injured ; sixteen 
rioters were killed, as well as two onlookora. 
!I1he Government of India appointed a corn- 
IO^Mod under the Presidency of Sir William 
’^noent to investigate the matter and it took 
evidence in Calcutta and the Punjab. 


There are some 4,000 Indians already settled 
Id British Columbia, chiefly Sikhs. They 
work as agricultural labourers, in factories and 
lumber yards, and also on the railways. The 
desire amongst them to bring tiieir wiV(% and 
families out from India points to the fact that 
they are fairly prosperous and find the con- 
ditions of life in the Colony agreeable. The 
attitude of the ('oloniol authorities towards 
them is governed by the general objection to 
ijlatic immigration. It is fi'lt that the un- 
restricted entry of Asiatics would threaten 
the existence of British Columbia as a "White 
man's country." The immigration of Japa- 
nese and Chinese is regulated by special trea- 
Ues with their Governments. The number of 
Japanese is limited to a few hundreds annually. 
Chinese immigrants pay a head tax of 500 
dollars on entry. 

An exaggerated danger.— Making every al- 
lowance for the Coloiiiiil standpoint, tnoso 
acquainted with the internal condition of India 
cannot but feel that the fears that the self- 
gOVeruing colonies may be deluged by Indian 
Immigration are greatly expggcrated. The 
total number of Indians resident out of India 
it under two millions, and of these the majority 
are to be found in tropical countries. Ceylon 
alone has 900,000 of them. There is a quarter 
of a million in Mauritius, about another quarter 
of a million In British Guiana and the West 
Indies, and 230,000 in the Straits Settlements 
and Malay States. Of the self-governing 
Cronies South Africa has by far the largest 
shares her Indian population being a little 
under 160,000, Natal alone accounting for 
188 , 000 . But this is not the result of ordinary 
mlmtion. The nucleus of the South African 
Indian community was formed artificially by 
Natal herself. Until 1911, vhen it was stopped 
Qoverment of India, there was for many 
yean a steady stream of indentured immi- 
gration into Katal to supply labour to the swr 
and other industries of that ookmy. The 
natural increaaa of the Indian population In 
Africa la pow muph larger than the 


increase by immigration. In the whole Aus- 
trailan Commonwealth there are not mofe 
than 7,000 Indians. The Dominion of Canada 
has 4,500 in all. The Blgniflcanoe of tiiese 
trifling totals must he viewed in the light of 
the conditions prevailing in India. Here, It 
is true, there is a vast population. Were these 
300 millions subjected to the economic condi- 
tions of Europe, and were they imbued by ri^e 
adventurous and ambitious spirit of Europeans, 
there would be good ground for alarm in the 
Colonics at the possibility of an overwhelming 
Influx of Indians. But those are precisely the 
conditions that do not obtain in the Indian 
Empire. The demand for labour in India is 
always greatly in excess of the supply. The 
tea-planters of Assam are obliged to compete 
with the Crown Colonies in an daborate system 
of cooly recruitment. Labour-shortage is a 
chronic difiicuJty with the cotton mills of 
Bombay. As industrial expansion proceeds 
and a^cultural methods improve, as more 
land is brought under cultivation, there must 
be a dimimshing likelihood of emigration from 
India on any large scale. Add to this the 
Inherent reluctance of the Indian to go far 
from liome, and it will be apparent that the 
danger of " white men's countries " being 
swamped by Indian immigrants is at the least 
remote. It is never likely to assume such 
proportions as would pass the wit of statesmen 
to control. 

Indentured Emigration.— The institution of 
Indenturt d labour in the tropical colonies of the 
Empire Is one of long-standing. As far back 
as 1804 indentured emigration from India to 
the British West Indies was In progress under 
Government control. In the case of several 
of the tropical colonieo there has been no inter- 
ruption since then In the steady inflow of several 
thousands of Indian labourers annually. In 
Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, the Fede- 
rated Malay States and Natal the system for 
various reasons has come to an end ; but In all 
those countries there is now a large population 
of Indians, permanent or temporary, engaged 
as free labourers or in independent positions. 
The principal colonies in which indentured 
emigration still prevails are British Guiana, 
Trinidad and Fiji. Even here, however, there 
has been a progressive decline during recent 
years, owing in part to the increased dlflacuJty 
of recruiting in India. This dltflcuJty arises 
entirely from the growing demand for labour 
within the Indian Empire, consequent upon 
industrial expansion. 

The Indentured system has been the 
subject of much controversy. It is disliked in 
India and by some people in England, because it 
seems to present features analogous to slavery- 
in that for the term of his indenture the la- 
bourer is not a free agent ; he is od acriptus 
glebae, and bound to serve the employer to 
whom he is assigned on terms which are absov 
lately fixed. In the colonies themselves the 
system is unpopular on two grounds — (1) it 
tends to depress the current rate of wages, (2) 
only a minority of the time-expired coolies 
become permanent settlers, the majority claim- 
ing their return passage and taking money 
out of the oolony in the form of savings. From 
the point of view of the labourer hinia^ the 
indentured system, if it hfis nny true reiott* 
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bi«iiM to elA'vvry, is a kind of bondage tbat 
is eaiyUsr supportable. He Is supplied with a 
free dweUing nnder highly sanitc^ oonditlons, 
bis wages are fixed on the basis of the rate 
prevailing In the open market ; no deductions 
are to be made therefrom for rent, hospital 
accommodation, medical attendance or medicine, 
which the estatt proprietors are bound to provide. 
Free schooling is available for his children; 
and if, at the end of his indenture, he elects to 
remain in the Colony he is given a free grant 
of Government land. These are the conditions 
prevailing in British Guiana ; but, with the 
exception of the grant of land they are similar 
to those in other colonies where indentured 
iuimigration is in force. The permanent Indian 
population in British Guiana is 127,000; in Tri- 
nioad 118,000, in Fiji 40,000, in Mauritius 
258,000 and 113,000 in Natal. Other colonies, 
such as Jamaica and Butch Guiana (Suri- 
nam) have small communities, amounting in 
each to a few thousand only of time-expired 
Indian coolies. Ceylon, the Straits Settlements 
and the Federated M^ay States continue to 
attract Indian labourers, chiefly from Southern 
India, although no indenture system now 
exists in those countries. 

The method of recruiting indentured coolies 
was fully dcseribed in the lOltt edition of the 
Indian Year Book, pp. iOT-S. 

Indians In the Colonies.— Statement shew- 
ing approximately the number of British Indian 
subjects in the various colonics. — 

Trinidad 117,100 

British Guiana 120, *589 

Jamaica 20,000 

Fiji 44,220 

Surinam 20,019 

Ecunlon 3,012 

Mauritius 257,007 

Federated Malay StaU‘8 . . 210,000 

Straits Settlements . . . .Figures not avail- 

able. 

Capo Colony .. .. 0,006 

Natal 133,031 

Transvaal .. .. 10,048 

Orange Free State .. .. 106 

Southern Khodesia .. .. Figures not avail 

able. 

Australia Bo. 

New Zealand Bo. 

Canada . . . . 2,500 or 4,500 (tin 

‘number is un- 
certain). 

Commission of Inquiry Appointed. — 
About the end of 1012, the Government of 
India appointed a Commission of two, Mr. J. 
McNeiU and Mr. Chimau Lai, to report upon 
the conditions of life of the Indian immigrants 
in t^e Ckfionies. The Commissioners were also 
desired to submit recximmendations as to any 
arrangements which msy be oonstdered de^. 


aue to promote their welfare. The main 
points to which they were to direct attentloii 
were : the housing of the labourers and ths 
sanitary conditions in whioh they live; ths 
adequacy of medical arrangements ; whether 
tasks are moderate, hours of work suitable and 
wages adequate ; whether the administration of 
Justice is fairly conducted and whether labourers 
meet with any difficulties in prosecuting em- 
ployers or defending tnemselves : whether the 
penalties imposed by the labour laws are in any 
case excessive or unsuitable; whether the 
labourers are subjected to undue restrictions, 
outside working hours, and whether they enjoy 
sufficient facilities for proceeding to the Bro- 
tector of Immigrants or to the Magistrate to 
lodge complaints ; the relations general] v between 
employers and labourers ; whether facilities are 
afforded to Indian labourers in social and religi- 
ous matters ; and whether repatriations are 
promptly made and whether immigrants experi- 
ence any difficulty in obtaining repatriation. 
They were desired to report specially In respect 
of certain features of the system. These were 
connected with any excessive number of prosecu- 
tions of labourers by employers, the position of 
the Protector of Immigrants, the terms of 
agreement which the emigrant is required to 
sign; the position of free Indians, female Indmt- 
ure, and suicides and immorality on the estates. 

Merits of the system.— The Commissioners 
were engaged in their investigation for about 11 
months. They visited Trinidad, British Guiantu 
Jamaica and Fiji, and also the Butch Colony of 
Surinam which is permitted to recruit labourers 
under contract of indenture in India. Their 
report is in two parts, Trinidad and British 
Guiana talcing up the first, and the rest the 
second part. After a detailed exposition of the 
state of things In respect of the points mention- 
ed above in each of the colonies visited by them, 
the Commissioners observe : “We are convlnoed 
that notwithstanding our possibly disproportion- 
ate presentation of the unsatisfactory features 
of tlie existing system, a careful study of the 
facts elicited during onr inquiry will result In 
the conclusion that its advantages have far 
outweighed its disadvantages. The great 
majority of emigrants exchanged binding po- 
verty with practically no hope of betterment 
for a condition varying from simple but secure 
comfort to solid prosperity. Emigrants live 
under very much better conditions than their 
relatives in India, and have had opportunities of 
prospering which exceeded their own wildest 
hopes. They became citizens of the colonies to 
which they emigrated and both they and their 
descendants have attained to positions com- 
manding general respect and consideration." As 
regards the moral condition of the immigrants, 
tiic Commissioners observe : “ There Is no 
doubt that the morality of an estate population 
compares very unfavourably with that of an 
Indian village, and that the trouble originates in 
the class of women who emigrate. " 'Jlie rates 
of suicide among the indentured labourers are 
high as compared with those among free Indians 
in the colonics, and much higher than those 
among the population in the provinces of India. 

In Trinidad the suicide rate for the total Indian 
population was 184 per million and tor the 
indentured 400 per ndUlon. The suicide rates 
auMXig ludiaos in the other eokmies were: BritMt 
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sttfadiMliiiioiigft the nnlodentored not being 
wmmff teoonXed; Dutch Goiana, aniDdratu^ 
04 mentnrad 91: Fill, unJndentnred, 147 
per aullHm, indeutored, 9^ per million. Ao- 
hmllilg to a statement prepared by the Depart* 
meat of Commerce and Industry of the Govern* 
meat of India, the average snicide rates for India 
Ut, the Bombay Presidency 28*8 per million, 
tlm United Provinces whence most emigrants 
aie drawn, 68 per million and Madras, the other 
ctiSef sonroe of supply to Plji, 45 per million. 


^ InfUan Feeling.— For some years past, there 
has been a growing feeling amongst Indian 
leaders that the indentured system of labour was 
Inconsistent with national self-respect, and 
shoold be stopped. This feeling originate in 
the belief that the treatment accorded to 
Ind ia n s in the self-governing colonies, especially 
in South Africa, was due to the Colonials com- 
ing to think poorly of Indians as a race because 
of the class represented by indentured labourers. 
In 1010, the Government of India accepted a 
resolution moved by the late Mr. (^khale 
patting an end to tlic Indentured system so far 
as Natal was concerned. In 1912, however, they 
opposed his resolution to abolisii the system 
altogether. Opinion in India has been ripening 
fast against the system, and it Is reinforced by 
the rapid industrial development of the country 
makin g largely increasing demands on the 
labour market, depicted to some extent by the 
ravages of plague during the last twenty years. 
Ihe startling figures of suicide and the admis- 
sions as regards the prevalence of gross 
immorality among estate populations, have 
roused public feeung in the country, and this 
has been accentuated by well-authenti- 
cated stories of young caste women of respect- 
ability having been decoyed by dishonest 
recruiting agents to the emigration depots. 
Mr. 0. P. Andrews, late of St. Stephens' Col- 
lege, Delhi, and now conneoted with the school 
oonduoted on his own original lines by 
Sir Babindranath Tagore — ^the poet-laureate ot 
Asia, as the Viceroy aptly called him— at 
Bolpur in the Bengal Presidency, was deput- 
ed by tile Indian Citizenship Association 
of Bombay to visit Fiji, and to investigate the 
conditions which make for the frightful rate 
of suidde recorded in that colony. He was 
aooompanied by Mr, W. Pearson, who is also 
amoGiated with the Bolpur School. Messrs. 
Andrews and Pearson, It may be mentioned, 
visited South Africa when the Passive Resls- 
taaM strughe led by Mr. Gandhi was at Its 
and rendered valuable service in 
turning about the settlement that was even- 
tually arrived at. 


Proteoted Emigration.— In a speech dell* 
veredin Council on^ptomberft, 1916, H. B. the 
Vloeroy stated that tno Government of India 
were contemplating the control of the operations 
of persons engaged in supplying labour to the 
Goionlcs. ** Labourers,” said His Excellency, 
** have a right to emigrate if they wish, and it 
would be very unwise and very undesliable <m 
our part to prevent them, and v^e are. therefore, 
t|^ng to devise arrangements vdUch will secure 
that reoraitment in this country li oonduoted 
under decent conditions, that a proper sex ratio 
win be maintained and that on arrival in the 


country of their destination they will be proper* 
ly treated and allowed to engage themselves on 
terms at least as free as those obtaining at pie* 
sent In the Malay Peninsula, where a labdurer 
can leave his employer by giving a month's 
notice. I think it will be clear to all who have 
studied the question that the Government of 
India would be departing gravely from Its duty 
If it allowed emigrant labour to leave this coun- 
try without proper protection and safeguards. 
There are a certain number of labourers, I be- 
lieve a very small number, who emigrate as 
genuine free labourers, that is to say unassisted 
by pecuniary help and uninvited by any inte- 
rested agency. But, if We confine ourselves to 
the abolition of our existing Indentured emigra- 
tion, a position will arise in which the parties 
interested in procuring Indian labour will be 
free to induce labour to emigrate by pecuniary 
help under any conditions they like, so long as 
the labourer does not go under indenture. The 
abuses like ly to arise out of such a state of things 
would be very serious. 1 need only refer to the 
state of affairs which existed before the amend- 
ment of the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act, in connection with so-called free labour. The 
consequence of this system was, as Sir Charles 
Rivaz put it in his speech before the Legislative 
Oouncil in 1901, tlmt a horde of unlicensed and 
uncontrolled labour purveyors and recruiters 
sprang into existence, who under the guise of 
assisting free emigration made large illicit gains 
by inducing, under lalse pretences, ignorant men 
and women to allow themselves to be conveyed 
to Assam. 'J’hese emigrants were, it is true, 
placed under labour contracts on arriving In 
that province, but the abuses complained of 
arose in connection wdth the recruitment and 
not with the contract. Similarly when the sys- 
tem of Identurcd emigration first arose In India 
the only caution required was that Intending 
emigrants should app^r before a magistrate and 
satisfy him as to their freedom of choice and 
their knowledge of the conditions they wore 
accepting. It was shown, in a report submitted 
In 1840 that abusi's undoubtedly did exist in 
connection with recruitment in India, abuses 
which the constantly increased safeguards pro- 
vided by successive Acts ot the legislature where 
designed to corrf'ct. Uncontrolled recruitment 
cannot. It is clear, be permitted under any cir- 
cumstances. Lord* Hardlnge promised, and I 
associate myself with him, to deal with certain 
points. These points were t-he better supervision 
of colonial recruiting in India, the insertion of 
information regarding the penal conditions at- 
taching to labour contracts in the indenture 
signed by int<onding emigrants and the undesi- 
rability of labourers in the colonies being com- 
pelled to do work repellent to their caite ideas 
and religious beliefs. Regarding the first matter 
wo have already consulted local Governments 
very fully when asking their views as to the pre- 
cautions which will b(; required after the aboU* 
tion of indentured emigration. As to the 
second point you are no doubtawan^ that Fiji has 
now abolished Imprisonment for labour offences 
and other colonies are arranging to follow suit. 
But there will still be certain provisions remain- 
ing which we think should be brought to the 
notice of Intending emigrants and we have ar- 
janged to do this as soon as the various ookaUl 
tolfiBlatuiet oonoeined have passed the amend* 
meats to which I have alhidod.** 
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llMa Iban sixty years have gone by since the 
Pant commnnity, m the persons of Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji and other members of the Arm 
of Gama and Go., led the way 4n the residence 
of Indians in Kngland for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, thoush there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
Two Indians are on the Secretary of State's 
Council, and at least one successful In the Civil 
Service examination elected to work in England 
instead of returning to his native land. The 
early years of the present century have seen 
the gathering of a new Indian element in perma- 
nent residence — tliat of retired oihcials (parti- 
cularly of the I. M. 8.) and business men, or 
people of independent means who from pre- 
ference or in order to have their children edu- 
cated in England, leave the laud of their birth 
and seldom if ever visit it again. Further, the 
(temporarily greatly diminished by the war) 
stream of Indian summer visitors includes 
wealthy people who return as regularly as 
the swallows in spring, and some of them spend 
as much time in England or on the Continent 
as in their mother land. Before the transfer 
of the Indian troops in France (other than the 
Cavalry Division) to “another scene of oper- 
tions “ towards the end of 1915, thousands of 
our valiant Indian soldiers, womided or invalided 
from Ilanders, have gone to England for the 
first time in their lives, to be nursed back to 
health in the well-equipped and admirably 
administered Indian hospitak, some in Hamp- 
shire but chiefly at Brighton where the fact is 
to be commemorated by a pt'rmanent Indian 
provided memorial. 

The Students. 

But under normal conditiojis it is the student 
community which constitutes tiic greatly 
preponderating clement and crcat<’s an Indian 
problem. Its numbers have multiplied ten 
or twelvefold in tlie last quarter ot a century, 
the Increase being especially rapid sinci* 1904 
or 1906. There was indeed an artificial inflation 
some six years ago, when many youths (some 
of them ill prepared) were hurried olf to the Inns 
of Court In order to be entered before more 
stringent rules for admission from the overf»ea 
dominions came into force. This sudden ex- 
pansion was duly worked off but there was 
development in other directions, and parti- 
cularly that of the technical and engineering 
schools and classes. Allowing for the very 
considerable temporary check caused by the 
European War the aggregate number may be 
estimated at between 1,100 and 1,200. This 
total does not include more than a few of the 
growing number of youths of good family, 
some of them heirs of Natives State, admitted 
into our public schools, such as Eton and Harrow; 
nor the younger children of resident Indians. 
Nor does it comprehend Burmese students 
of whom Hiere are about 80. Nor docs it take 
full account of female students in schools and 
ooBeges. Exact and complete records* on these 
are not obtataable. 


It is, however, with the 1,100 or 1,200 young 
men, almost aU far removed from parentiu 
oversight and control, that the orgsnization 
seo up by the Secretary of State for India hafl 
to deal. Of these on bOth Juno last 145 were 
at the Middle Temple, 100 at Lincoln's Inn, 70 
at Gray’s Inn and 58 at the Inner Temple. Al- 
together, including technical and medical stu- 
dents, there must be 600 in London. 
Edinburgh comes next with 160, Cambridge 
with 100, Oxford with 70, Glasgow with 62, 
Doublin (a comparatively new centre) with 60 
and Manchester with 15, while there are smaller 
numbers at Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Liverpool and other centres. 

The Information Bureau. 

It is well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indians, apart fiom inadequately- 
suppoited unofficial effort and the chance of 
coming under the influence of English friends 
of their families, were practically left to theli 
own devices. But in April 1909 Lord Morlev, 
as a result of the investigations of an India 
Office Committee, created for their benefit 
a Bureau of Information and appointed Mr. 
T. W. Arnold to the charge of it under the 
title of Educational Adviser, The Bureau 
was located in due time at 21 CromweU Eoad, 
together with the National Indian Association 
and the Northbrook Society, which were thus 
given spacious quarters for their social work 
among the young men, without incurring what 
would otherwise liave been the prohlbittvo 
cost of heavy rent. Lord Morley also estab- 
tisbed an Advisory Committee, mainly composed 
of Influential Indian rcsidoiith. and in India cor- 
responding provincial and district committees 
were formed to help and advise intending 
students. The work of the Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and in consciiuence Lord CreWe 
in 1912 re-organised the arrangements under 
the general charge of a Secretary for Indian 
students, Mr. C, E. Mallet who resigned at the 
close of 1910. 'lo tliat time Mr. Arnold, hla 
successor, had continued to look after the London 
students and to act as guardian when so desired 
by the partmts, local Advisers being appointed 
at the provincial milversitles. 

Two strange delusions (in some cases they 
may be called deliberate misrepresentatious) 
have been propagated in reference to these 
arrangements. One is that the India Office 
set up the Bureau in order to track down the 
wave of seditious sentiment which culminated 
in the assassination of Sir Curzon Wyllie six 
years ago. As a matter of fact the Bureau 
was established three months before the com- 
mission of that crime, and was proposed at 
least a year pieviously. The object, as Tht 
Times obsers'ed in September 1908, was not 
“to put these young men into political leading 
strings, nor officially to restrict their liberty. 
It lies in doing all that is possible to facilitate 
their educational process and their gmetaX 
welfare, and in brings them under whoii»- 
some and helpful Influence." Mr. AmoM 
accepted bis ajppolotment on the dlstlnet 
undentandhig that there would be no 
espioiiage ; and Mr. Mallet told a gathering of 
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studoats in 1018 that it was a complete 
detaeioa to nga^ the Bureau as an Instrument 
of eq^onagd. 

fretting Closed Doors. 

It It no less of a delusion for the students 
to DokU at tome of their elder fellow-country- 
mtn nave encouraged them to do, that the 
Binean it responsible for restrictive rules and 
mgOlatlonB of colleges and other institutions, 
or at any rate for their continuance in spite 
of pioteets. The fact of the matter is that 
In oonteouence of the wave of disaffection to 
nrlileh reference has been made, and of various 
nniotioal difficulties arising from the growth 
m numbers of Indian applicants for ad* 
talMion, many of the universities and 
<rther educational institutions had passed 
restrictive, and in some cases almost prohibi- 
tive, regulations affecting Indians when the 
Bureau came Into being. The authorities 
in question are independent of outside control, 
■nd of no department in Whitehall are they 
more so than of the India Office. The Bureau 
cannot do more than approach them with 
requests and suggestions for the benefit of 
Indians, or with imdcrtaklngs to afford the 
sponsorship which in many cases is made a 
condition of admission. 

So far from blocking the way, as hostile 
observers have alleged, the Bureau has been 
sinf^arly sueoessful in opening closed doors and 
mitigating any real grievances. Its greatest 
triumph Is that at Oxford and Cambridge, 
where naturally the difficulties of admission 
have been most pronounced, it has paved the 
way to the creation of University machinery 
to replace its own operations. The Oriental 
Delegacy at Oxford and the Inter-oollcgiatc 
Indian Students’ Committee at Cambridge 
have now undertaken all the work hitherto 
carried on by the Local Advisers, and thus 
Indian undergraduates are given a welcome 
loewt standi. Every element of Government 
control, so disliked by many of the students, 
has been eliminated by this practical recogni- 
tion of the two ancient universities of a spc'clal 
responsibility towards Indians Imbibing their 
culture and traditions. The Seen'tary of State 
for India makes grants to these bodies, which 
mre about equivalent to the cost of his former 
local repesentativos. The working basis be- 
tween tfu* new bodies and the Department Is 
one of mutual assistance for the benefit of the 
students, and familiarity with the conditions 
Is assured by the appointment of the late Local 
Advisors as the respective secretaries. ’J'ho 
new arrangempiit is the more welcome since 
strong hoiK'S are entertained that the Hhodes 
Trustees may sec tlielr way to accept the earnest 
auggestion of Mr. Ctuiiuberlain that the Oxford 
sdiolarships hithert.o allotted to Germans now 
being revoked wltlv the sanction of l*arllamcnt, 
may be made over, at It agt in part, to students 
from India, the only great dominion of the 
Bmptro which has had no share in Mr. Bhodos’s 
great benefaction. 

Whatever may be done to ini'ct real grievances, 
these are Inherent diffieultK s in the whole 
problem ; but happily no Insuix'rable obstacles 
Of raoe arise. Sir T. Morison’s Committee 
On State Teehnioal Soholarships reported in 
lOfS that diffioolties enoountered oy young 
Indiani In supptoMiilng aoademio instmeUon 


by technical experience in factories and work* 
shops are general in character, being aisb ap. 
plioable to their English oontemporaiies, and 
that there Is On the whole vefy little evi^oe 
of a racial prejudice against Indians.** jfor 
need any youth go to England under mis. 
apprehension as to the facilities for his eduoatlon 
and their limitations. The excellent *’Hand- 
b^k o Information for Indian students ** 
Issued by the National Indian Association and 
the Advisory Committee, now in its fiftoenth 
edition (1914) supplies all relevfmt facts and 
advice ; and on personal details, the Indian 
Advisory Committees cau be consulted. 
Persuasion not Coercion. 

It is not the case, as some Anglo-Indians qf 
the old type imagine, that the Bureau could 
easily exorcise disciplinary control over all 
young Indians in London and elsewhere. The 
fact Is that except In respect to holders of Gov- 
ernm('nt and some Native State Scholarships it 
has no disciplinary authority save when parents 
place their sons under the guardianship of Mr. 
Arnold or a provincial Adviser, and even in 
these cases the control can only bo exercised 
in connection with the administration of the 
regular allowances. The Bureau has had a 
most beneficial influence in saving scores of 
young men from falling into debt, intemperance 
or marital folly, but this has been exercised 
not coercively but by friendly personal contact 
and keeping before them tne obligation and 
noo(*B8ity from every point of view of adhering 
to the purposes of educational equipment for 
which they ha\e gone to England. 

Indians and the War. 

The removal of misunderstanding and pre 
Judice should be materially promoted by the 
clianged and gr.vtifying conditions brought about 
by India's magnificent response to tliu call of 
Empire in the European War. 

In this young Indians in England have had 
tlK'ir part. A few promptly enlisted in 
’* Kitdiener’s Army,” being readily admitted 
on satisfying the usual physical test®. Many 
others, inspired thereto by Mr. M. E. Gandld, 
who was in England on his way from South 
Africa to India when tJie war commenced, 
offered tlieir services imexmdit ion ally to the 
authorities, witli the result that an Indian 
Field Ambulance Corps was organised under 
the command of Colonel B. J. Baker, late I.M.S. 
The total enrolled strengtli of the Corps was 
272, of whom altogetlier 215 were employed 
at the various Indian hospitals and depots in 
England, or on the Indian liospital ships. The 
Corps would have groivn still furtlier had not 
the War Office stopped reemitment in coiise- 
qiK'nee of the ample provision made by the 
Govemment of India in the equipment of the 
medical and ambulance side of the Expedi- 
tionary Force. Two members of the Corps 
reeeivj d permanent, and 38 of them tomporary, 
cominis«*ions in the I. M. 8. Moaiiwliile a com- 
mittee of students pressed the claims of Indians 
at the Univi'rsities luid other educational 
institntionB to be admitted to the Officers 
Training Corps. The official reply was that 
this is one of several military questions which 
can only receive adequate oonsideralBm firom 
the military authorities after the contusion d 
ftae war. 
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Appointmtiiits to the Indian Services. 

J lill details of the r^nlatlons governing appointments to the Indian Services are pnfo* 
ed in the India Office List. The more essential particulars, except as regards the Civil 
Service and Police, — of which fuller details are given (\ewbero in this book — are given below. 


Indian Agrlcnltural Service. 


The appointments in the Indian Agricultural 
Service include tliose of Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Chemist, Economic 
l^tanist, Mycologist, Entomologist, Professors 
of Ai^culture, Chemistry and Botany at Agri- 
cultural Collies, and the like. Some of these 
are included in the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture under the direct control of the 
Government of India, but the majority are 
included in t^o Departments of Agriculture of 
the several provinces of India. In some cases 
candidates will be appointed direct to these 
posts, but in most cases they will be appointe<l 
as supernumeraries, will undergo a further 
course of training in India in Indian agriculture, 
and will be appointed to posts, for which in 
the opinion of the Government they are con- 
sidered suitable, on the regular establishment 
as vacancies occur. Appointments are made 
by the Secretary of State for India as occasion 
may require. Candidates must, as a rule, be 
not less than 23, nor more than 30 years of age. 
In selecting candidates for appointment, 
weight will be given to the possession of (a) a 
University degree in honours in science or the 
diploma of a recognised school of agriculture 
or other like distinction ; (6) qualifications in 
a special science according to tlie nature of the 
vacancy to be filled ; (c) practical cxpeiience. 
Importance is also attached to bodily activity 
and ability to ride, and selected candidates 
have to undergo an examination by the Medical 
j^ard of the India Office as to their physical 
fitness for service In India. 


The salary attached to posts in the Indian 
Agricultural Service will ordinarily be : — 

Us. 

For the first year . . 400 per mensem. 

„ second year . . 430 „ 

„ third year . . 400 „ 

„ fourth and subse- 

quent years . . 500 rising by annual 
increments of Bik 
60 a month to Es. 
1,000 a month. 

Candidates who are required to undergo a 
further course of training in India as expliUned 
above will be appointed on this scale 
of salary, commencing on a pay of Bs. 400, 
Where, for special reasons, a candidate Is re- 
cruited for direct appointment to one of the 
regular posts under paragraph 1, his initial pay 
wUl be determined with reference to the specliu 
qualifications on the length of European ex- 
erience required for the appointment for which 
o is specially selected, but his subsequent 
increments of salary will be regulated by the 
foregoing scale. In addition to this scale of 
pay, offloera filling appointments directly under 
the Goveinmcnt of India, as distinguished from 
appointments under Local Governments (but 
not including officers holding supemumerary 
posts, the post of Inspector-General, or the post 
of Director of the Pusa Institute) will be eli^ble 
for local allowances conditional on approved 
good work, and the Government reserves to 
itself the fullest discretion as to granting, with- 
holding, or withdrawing them. 


Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 


The officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department perform or supervise all official 
veterinary work in India, other than that of 
the Army, and are debarred from private pro- 
fessional practice in India. Their duties may 
be divided into three classes, under the follow- 
ing heads : — 

(а) Educational work! n veterinary colleges ; 

(б) Horse and mule breeding ; 

(c) Cattle disease and cattle breeding. 

Appointments to this Department are made, 
as vacancies occur, by the Secretary of State 
for India. Candidates must not (except on 
special grounds to be approved by the Secretary 
of State) be over 26 years of age, and must j 


possess a diploma from the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. Evidence of a know- 
ledge of bacteriology, and of capacity for carry- 
ing out original research, will be specially taken 
into account in estimating the claims of candi- 
dates. Good health, a sound constitution, and 
active habits are essential, and candidates must 
be certified by the Medical Board of the India 
Office to be physically fit for service in India. 

Pay will be as follows : — On arrival in India 
Rs. 500 a month, rising by Rs. 40 each year to 
Rs. 1,100, which rate will continue firom tito 
beginning of the 16th to the end of the 20th 
year of service ; after the beginning of the 21st 
year Rs. 1,200 a month. 


Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of England). 


Appointments of Chaplains on Probation are 
made from time to time by the Secretary of 
State for India, as vacancies occur. Candi- 
dates for these apmintments must be Priests 
who are between tne ages of twenty-seven and 
thirty-four years, and have been for three years 
altogether In Holy Orders. Applications for 
nonunations should be submitted to the Secre- 
of State. 

C9iap]atn will be on probation for three 
yean to) ; if confirmed in his appointment at 
the md of that period, he wiH be admitted at » 
ITfinior Ohapiaint 


The salarlo.s of Chaplains are 

Senior Chaplains, Rs. 10,200 per annum for 
five years, and then Rs. 12,000 per 
annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Rs. 6,360 per annum for 
five years, and thereafter Rs. 8,160 jw 
annum until promoted to be Senior 
Chaplains. 

Chaplains on Probation, Rs, 5,760 per 
annum. 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Senior Chap- 
lain after ten years* service, exol^diiig 
th© period of probation. 
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file retiring pny 61 Chaplains is regulated by 
the foltowing 

Per annum. 

£ 8. d. 

After gS years* service, with an 
actual residence in India of 20 
yean, including the period of 
probation 365 0 0 


On Medical Certificate. <8.4. 

After 18 years’ actual residence in 
India, Including the period of 

probation 202 0 ^ 

After 13 years ditto . . . . 178 7 6 

After 10 years ditto . . . . 127 16 0 


Ecclesiastical Estabiisliments (Church of Scotland). 


The appointments of Chaplains of the Church 
nf Scotland on probation are made from time to 
time by the Secretary of State for India, accord- 
ing as vacancies occur. Candidates for these 
appointments must have been licensed for throe 
years and be under thirty-four years of age. 
Applications for nominations should be sub- 
nutted to the General Assembly’s Committee 
on Indian Churclies along with testimonials 
based on a personal knowledge of the candidate’s 
quallfloations. Chaplains will be on probation 
for three years (a) ; If confirmed in their ap- 
pointment at the end of that period, they will 
he admitted as Junior Chaplains. 

The salaries of Cliaplalns are : — 

Senior Chaplains, Its. 10,200 per annum, 
and then Us. 12,000 per annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Rs. 6,300 per annum for 
five years, and thereafter Rs. 8,160 until 
promoted to be Senior Chaplains. 


Chaplains on probation, Re. 6,760 per 
annum. 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Seniot 
Cliaplain after 10 years’ service, exclud- 
ing the period of probation. 

The retiring pay of Cliaplains is regulated by 
the following scale ; — 

Per annum 
£ 8. d. 

After 23 years’ service, with an 
actual residence in India of 20 
years, including the period of 
piobation . . . . . . 365 0 0 

On Medical Certificate. 

After 18 years’ actual residence 
in India, including the period 

of probation 292 0 0 

4fter 13 year*'’ ditto .. .. 173 7 6 

After 10 yeai*-’ ditto .. .. 127 15 0 


Educational Appointments. 


The Indian Educational Service comprises ' 
those posts in the Educational Department to , 
which appointments are made in England by ' 
the Secretary of State, and is tlius distinguished 
from the Provincial Educational Services, 
which are recruited exclusively in India. It 
consists of two brandies, the teaching, including 
Ptincipalships and Professorships In tiie various 
Chovemment Colleges and Head Masterships 
in certain High Schools ; and the inspecting, 
including Inspectorships of Schools ; but ' 
officers may be transferred at the discretion 
of Government from one branch to the other, 
and the conditions of pay and service are the I 
same lor both. It also includes certain special 
appointments, such as those of Superintendents 
or Schools of Art, for which special qualifica- 
tions are required and special terms of engage- 
ment are proscribed. Officers of the teaching 
branch may be required to undertake duties In 
oonneotlon with tlie supervision of students In j 
hostels or boarding houses, and with the direo- ! 
tion of their studies and recreations. Appoint- 
ments are made by the Secretary of State as 
occoslon may rtKiuiro. Only laymen are 
eligible, candidates must as a rule be not less 
than 23, nor more than 30 years of age, but ex- 
ceptions are sometimes made as regards the 
maximum limit only. Candidates must be 
British subiectH, and must furnish evidence of , 
having received a liberal education. 

In selecting candidates for appointment, 
weight will be given to the possession of (a) a 
University degree in Honours, or equivalent ' 
distinction ; (6) experience as a teacher ; (c) 
qualifioations In special subjects, depending 
on the nature of the vacancy to be filled. In 
atiaoting candidates for inspecting appoint- 
manta, weight Is given to linguistio talent, 
capacity for organisation and knowledge, 
practical or ^beoretloal, of etiuoational methods. 


The salaries paid arc as follows : — A newly 
appointed Inspector or Professor receives 
Rh. 500 a montli, rising by omiual increments 
of Rh. .50 a month to Rs. 1,000 a month. When 
this point has been reached, the increase of his 
emoluments depends upon his promotion, and 
takes the form of aUowanecs ranging from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 500, in addition to the salary of 
Rh. 1,000. There arc at present 80 such allow- 
ances. There is In e\orv Province a Director 
of Public Instruction. The posts of Director 
of Public Instruction are reserved for the Indian 
Educational Service so long as raembers of that 
Ser\ice can be found well quallfleti to fill them. 
Their pay differs in different Provinces : — 

Three receive a salary of Rs. 2,000 — 100— 
2, .500 a month. 

Two receive a salary of Rs. 2,000 a month. 

One receives a salary of Rs. 1,750—50— 
2,000 a montl). 

Two receive a salary of Rs. 1,500 — 100— 
2,000 a month. 

One receives a salary of Rs. 1,250 rising to 
Its. 1,500 a month. 

Head Masters are appointed on an initial pay 
of Rs. BOO, rising by annual increments of 
Rs. 50 a month to Rs. 1,000 a month, except 
in cases in which Ixical Governments may prefer 
to recruit on tlie scale of Rs. 500 a month, rising 
by annual increments of Rs. 50 a month to 
Rs. 750 a month. Head Masters are eli^ble for 
subsequent transfer to inspectorships or, if quali- 
flod, professorships. In all cases, increments of 
salary are given for approved service only. 

For the appointments dealt with above men 
only are eilmble. There are, however, some 
posts in the Didlan Educational Service whteb 
are open to women and these compriae appomt- 
ments as Inspectresses of Olris* ^pbools, jMcIi 
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pals of Training Ckdleges, and occasionally 
Headmistresses of Schools. The salary attached 
to these appointments is ordinarily XU. 400 a 
month, rising by annual increments of R8.20 a 
nicmth to E&. 500 a month. 

The Secretary of State is sometimes requested 
by the Oovemm.'fnt of India to supply persons 
to fill temporary vacancies in the Indian Edu- 


cational Service, generally professorships In 
Colleges. Such appointments are made tor not 
less than a univeraty year (about nine months), 
with a prospect, in the case of thorou^y 
approved service, of future selection to fin 
efthC' a temporary or a permanent appointment. 
The salary is Rs. 500 a month, rising by annual 
increments of Es. 50 a month. 


Indian Forest Service. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 1 
makes appointments of Probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service, according to the numbers 
annually required. ! 

Candidate must be not less than 19 but ! 
under the age of 22 years. 

Candidates uust have obtained a degree 
with Honours in some branch of Natural Science 
in a University of England, Wales or Ireland, or 
have passed the Final Bachelor of Science 
Examination in Pure Science In one of the Uni- 
versities of Scotland. A degree In Applied 
Science will not be considered as fulfilling these 
conditions. Candidates will be required to 
produce evidence that they have a fair know- 
ledge of cither German or French. 

The ordinary period of probation will be two 
years. During that time probationers will be 
required to pass through the Forestry course 
at one of tlie following Universities — Oxford, 
Cambridge or Edinburgh (subject to the ar- 
rangement of a suitable course) — becoming 
members of that University, If not so already ; 
to obtain the Degree or Diploma in Forestry 
which it grants ; and to satisfy such other tests 
of proficiency as may be deemed necessary. 

During the vacations, the Probationers will, 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Indian Forest Studies appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
receive practical instruction in such British and 
Continental forests as may be selected for the 
purpose. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council 
will make payments to each Probationer at the 
rate of £120 annually, not exceeding a total of 
£240. 

Probationers who obtain a Degree or Diploma 
in Forestry, and also satisfy such otlier tests of 
proficiency as may be prescribed, will be appoint- 


ed Assistant Conservators in the Indian Forest 
Department, provided they are of sound con- 
stitution and free from physical defects which 
would render them unsuitable for employment 
in the Indian Forest Service. 

The sanctioned scale of the service at present 
Is:— 

Rs. 

1 Inspector-General of Forests 2,660 a month. 

1 Assistant Inspector-General 

of Forests 

2 Chief Conservators (Burma 

and Central Provinces) . . 2,150 
22 Conservators, in tlirce 
grades (including Presi- 
dent, Forest Research 
Institute and College) . . 

187 Deputy and Assistant 

Conservators 

An Assistant Conservator of Forests will 
draw pay at the rate of Rs. 380 a month from 
the date of his reporting his arrival In India 
rising by annual increments of Re. 40 a month 
to Rs. 700 a month, thereafter by annual in- 
crements of Rs. 60 a month to Rs. 1,250 a 
month in the 20th year of service. 

After a service of not less than 20 years, a 
retiring pension is granted not exceeding toe 
following amounts : — 



*Scalc of Pension. 



Sixtieths 

Maximum 

Years of 

of 

Limit of Pension. 

Complct (hI 

Average 


Service. 

Emolu- 

ments. 


20 to 24 


1 Rs. 4,000 a year. 

25 and above 

30 

Rs. 5,000 a year. 


Indian Geological Survey. 


The Geological Suivcy Department is at present constituted as follows : — 

Monthly Salary 
Rs. 

1 Director 2,000 Rs. Rs. 

3 Superintendents .. 1,000 rising by 80 to 1,400 

16 Assistant Superintendents • — 

For the first five years . . . . . . 360 „ 30 „ 600 

Thereafter . . . . . . . . 600 „ 50 „ 1,000 

1 Chemist 600 „ 50 „ 1,000 


Appointments to the Department are made 
by the Secretary of State for India. They will 
usually be made about July of each year, and 
toe jprobable number of appointments will, if 
pOBuble, be announced about two years in ad- 
vance. The age of candidates should not 
exceed 25. Beddes a good general education, 
a sotuid education is geology Is eseential; a 


University degree and a knowledge of French 
or German will be regarded as important quoli* 
ficatioDS ; and certmeates of a high moral 
character will be required. Candidates nutst 
also have had one or two yeare'praotical trainhig 
in mines, or in technical laboratories, m may 
be required by the Government of India. First 
appointmests are probattonary for two years, 
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ladifl Otflee. 


VaCHtooiM In the clerical psfabliHhment of tbe 
ftcoretefy of state for liidia are flliiKl from 
anuMlf the soccessfal candidates at the General 
Bzaimnations (Class I, and Second Division), 
which are held from time to time by the Civil 
Service Commissioners (or appointments in the 


Homo Civil Service. The Examination for 
Class I. Clerkships is the same as the open 
Competitive Exaniination for the Civil Sernce 
of India. Further particulars may be obtained 
upon application to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


Indian Pnblic Works Department. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
Utakes appointments of Assistant Engineers 
ta the Pablic Works Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Candidates must have attained the age of 21 1 
and not attained the age of 24 years. 

Candidates must produce evidence tlmt tlioy 
have (1) obtained one of the Unlversitv degiees 
•nentlonod in Appendix 1., or (2) passed the 
AJC.l.O.K. examination, or (3) obtained such 
diploma or other distinction in Engineering as 
may, in .the opinion of the Selection Committee, 
be accepted as approximately oquivaleut to the 
degrees mentionod. 

The Engineer Establlshmcint of the Indian 
Public Works Department consists of a staff 
Of engineers, military and civil, engaged on the 
oonstruotiun and maint/cnance of the various 
public works undertaken by the State in ludia. 

2. The permanent establishment of the 
Department is recruited from the fullowlng 
sources 

(1) Officers of Royal Engineers. 

(2) Persons appointed to the Imperial 
ftcrvloe by the Secretary of State by 
selection from the Unlti'd Kingdom. 

(8) Persons educated at the Goveniment 
Civil Engineering Colleges in India 
and appointed to the Provincial Services 
by the GoNcniraont of India. 

( 4 ) Occasional admission of other qualified 
persons. 


3. The various ranks of the department are 
as follows : — 

Salary per 
annum 
(Imperial 
Service) 





Rs. 

Chief Engineer, First Class 

. . 33,000 

„ „ Second Class 

. . 30.000 

Superintending Engineer, First Class . 24,000 


Second Class .. 21,000 


Third Class . . 18.000 

Executive Engineer, 20th 

year of 

service and following years 

. . 16.000 

Executive Engineer, 

19th 

year of 




service... 14,400 

„ , 

18th 

,, 

„ . . 13,800 


17th 


. . 13,200 


lOtli 


„ . . 12,600 


16th 


„ . . 12.000 


14th 

„ 

„ . . 11,400 


13th 


„ .. 10,800 


12th 


„ . . 10,200 

Assistant Engineer, 

11th 


„ . . 9,600 

10th 


„ . . 9,000 

♦* »» 

9th 


„ .. 8,400 


8th 

t, 

„ . . 7,920 


7th 


„ . . 7,440 

,, ,, 

6th 

>> 

„ . . 6,960 


5th 

«• 

„ . . 6.480 

*• !• 

4th 

** 

. . 6,000 

»» »» 

8rd 


„ . . 6,620 


2nd 

,, 

. . 6,040 

♦ , ♦» 

1st 


M .. 4,560 


The increments will be given for approved service only and in accordance with the rules 
of the Department. 

Exchange compensation allowance will not be granted to future entrants. 

Promotions above the grade of Executive Engineer are dependent on the occurrence of 
vaoanoit^ In the sanctioned establishment, and arc made wholly by selection ; mere seniority 
li considered to confer uu claim to promotion. 


State Railways. 


The Secretary of State for India In Council 
WiU, from time to time as may be required, 
make appointments of Assistant Traffic Super- 
tstendeiit on liullaa State Railways. 

Candidates must possess one or oUier of the 
fcdlowing qualifications, vu. >-* 

(a) Not less than two years’ practical ex- 
perience of work in the Traffic Depart- 
ment of a British or Ckdonial Railway 
together with evidence of a iound general 
education. 

(b) A degree or diploma of Miy leaching 

tJniveraity In the XTdUm Kingdom 
granted after not less than three years* 
study In that University, or a teoteali 


diploma or certificate recognized by the 
Secretary of State. 

The establishment of the Superior Traffic 
Department of Indian State Railways consists 
of a staff of officers, military and civil, engaged 
on the various railways administered by the 
State in India. This establishment is recruited 
from the following sources ; — 

(i) Officers of Royal Engineers; 

(ii) Persons appointed by the Secretary of 

State by selection from the United 
Kingdom ; 

(Ul) Persona appointed in India. 

(iv) Occasional admission of other quattded 
penoao. 
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The various ranks of the Department are as 
follows 

Salary per 
annum. 
Bs 


TrUfllo Managers 24,000 

Deputy Traffic Managers . . . . 18,000 

District Superintendents : — 

Class II., Grade 1 13,200 

„ Grade 2 12,000 

„ Grade 3 10.800 

„ Grade 4 9,600 

„ Grade 5 8,400 

Asristant Superintendents : — 

Class III., Grade 1 6,600 

„ Grade 2 5,400 

„ Grade 3 . . . . . . 4,800 

„ Grade 4 . . . . . . 3,600 

Grade 5 . . . . 2,400-3,000 


Salary 

per 

mensem 

Be. 


Director-Grucral 3,000 

Deputy Director-General . , . . 2,000 

Directors 1,800 

Deputy Directors 1,600 

Chief Supenutendents, Ist Class . , 1,400 

Chief Superintendents, 2nd class . . 1,260 

Superintendents, Ist Gmde . . . . 1,000 

„ 2nd Grade . . . . 860 

Assistant Superintendents, Ist Grade. . 700 

„ „ 2nd Grade. 560 

„ „ 3rd Grade . 460 

„ „ 4tb Grade . 860 


The establishments of the Superior Loco- 
motive and Carriage and Wagons Departments 
of Indian State llailways consist of officers 
engaged on the various railways administered 
by the State in India. These establishments 
are recruited from the following sources : — 

(i) Persons appointed by the Secretary of 
State by selection from the United 
Kingdom ; 

(li) Persons appointed in India ; 


(ill) Occasional admission of other qualified 
persons. 

The various ranks of tlie Dcitartments are 
as folioMs : — 

Salary per 
annum 
Re. 


Locomotive Superintendents .. 24,000 

Deputy Locomotive Superintendent , . 18,000 

Carriage and Wagon Supeiintendonts 

18,000 or 21,000 


Deputy Carriage and Wagon Superin- 
tendents 15,000 


a 

a 

■d 



District Superintendents : — 
Class II., Grade 1 
„ Grade 2 

„ Grade 3 

„ Grade 4 

„ Grade 5 

Assistant Superintendents : — 
Class III., Grade 1 
„ Giade 2 

„ Grade 3 

„ Grade 4 

„ Grade 5 


.. 13,200 

. . 12,000 
.. 10,800 

9.600 

8.400 

6.600 

5.400 
4,800 
3,600 

2,400-3,000 


Telegraph Department. 


His Majesty's Indian Army. 

A certain number of api)ointmcnt8 to the 
Indian Array are offered to Cadets of the Boyal 
Military College, and a certain number to candi- 
dates from the Universities. All King’s Cadets 
(British and Indian) and Honorary King*! 
Cadets nominated by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council have the option, during their 
last term at the Royal Military College, of 
electing for appointment to the Unattached 
List for the Indian Army, or for appointment 
to commissions in British Cavalry or Infantry. 
The appointments to the Unattached List for 
the Indian Arniv remaining after the claims of 
the King’s Cadets and Honorary King's CTadeta 
(Indian) have been satisfied art' allotted in order 
of merit to Cadets who satisfy the reoulrements 
of the Regulations respecting admission to the 
Royal Military College, and who elect to com- 
pete for such appointments, at each final Exa- 
mination at Sandhurst. 

King’s India Cadetships. 

Twenty King’s India Cadets are nominated 
each half-year from among the sons of persons 
who have served in India in the Military or 
Civil Service of His Majesty or of the rSast 
India Company. A Candidate is not eligible 
for nomination as a King’s India Cadet if he 
be under 17 or over lOL 

A candidate is not eligible for nomination, 
and his claims will in no circumstanoes be con- 
sidered until he (a) has qualified at the Army 
Entrance Examination; or fft) is prepared to 
attend the next examination. The fees of 
King’s India Cadets at the Royal Military Col- 
lege are not payable by the State, except in 
cases where, after due inquiry, their pecuniary 
circumstanci's are ascertained to be such as to 
Justify the payment. 


Then* are not at present any vacancies in 
Uie Superior Establishment of the Indian Tele- 
graph Department, and it is considered uu- 
necessary for the present to recruit any Assist- 
ant Sup^ntendents from the United Kingdom. 
The arrangements for the future recruiting of 
tbe Department have not been finally setUed. 
The various ranks of the siq>erior estabUshmeot 
ate as l<^ws.*— 


Honorary King's India Cadetships. 

Three Honorary King’s India Cadets are 
nominated annually by the Secretary of State 
tor India. Such Ciuiets are appointed from — 

(a) The sons of officers of the Indian Army, 
who were JrUled In action, or wbo have dlM 
of wounds received In action within elx 
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AppoinitHeHts to the Services. 


mont^ of tncli wounds having been receiv- 
ed. or from illness brought on by fatigue, 
privation, or exposure, incident to active 
operations in the field before on enemy, 
unthin six months after their having been 
first certified to be ill. 

(6) The sons of officers of the Indian Army, 
who have obtained the brevet substantive 
rank of Major or Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
have performed long or distinguished 
tervico. 

An Honorary King’s Cadetsliip carries with 
it no pecuniary advantage. 

Qoeen Alexandra’s Military Nursing 
Service for India. 

The Nursing CHtablishmcnt is for duty with 
British officers and soldiers, and at prosciit 
consists of : — 

4 Lady Superintendents. 

16 Senior Nursing Sisters. 

71 Nursing Sisters. 

The numbers in these grades arc subject to 
alteration. 

Nursing Sisters at the time of ap|>ointment 
must be over 27 and under 82 years of age. 
Candidates for the Service must have had at 
least throe years* preliminary training and ser- 
vice combined in the wards of a British general 
hospital or hospitals of not less than 100 beds 
in which adult male patients receive medical 
and surgical treatment, and in which a staff of 
Nursing bisters is maiutahied. 

The duration of a terra of service, for all 
grades of lady nurses, is five years. A lady 
nurse who has been pronouneca by a medical 
Board to bo physirally fit for further serviec 
In India, may be permitted to re-engage for a 
second and third term at the option of the 
Oovemmeut, and again fur a fourtli term, or 
until the ago of eomi)ulMorv retirement, if in 
aU respects efficient and if speeiall.N riH^oin- 
mended by tlie Comnmnder-in-Cliief in India. 
But a lady nurse will not und<T any circum- 
stances be permitted to remain in tlio service 
In the grade of Lady Superintendent Ix'yond 
the ago of 55 years, or in either of the otlier 
grades beyond llie age of 50 years. 

Hateis of Pay. 

(In addition to free quarters, fuel, light, 
and punkah-pullers.) 

per mensem. 

lady Supenutondent . . 800 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister over 

five years In grade . , 225 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister un- 
der five years in grade . . 200 „ 

Nursing Sister over five 
years In grade , . 200 

Nursing ^ter undei fi\e 
yeartlu grade .. ..175 t 


Royal iQdlan Marine. 

All first appointments of executive ofllcers in 
the Boyal Indian Marine are made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

The limits of age for appointment to the 
junior executive rank, that of Sub-Ueutenant, 
are 17 and 22 years, and no candidate will be 
appointed who does not possess the full ordinary 
Board of Trade certificate of a Second Mate; 
certificates for foreign-going wteamhipi will 
not be accepted. 

Pay and aliowanoes. 

The present establishment of officers of the 
Koyal Indian Marine and their allowances are 
as follows : — 

32 Commanders on pay ranging 
per mensem 

from Us 350 to Rs. 600, in 
addition to staff or command 
pay. 

per mensem. 

’ Lieutenants on 
completing eight 
years’ seniority . On Rs. 300. 
Lieutenants on 
completing six 
years' seniority . On Rs, 250, 
Lieutenants on 

72 completing 

three years’ 

Bculorlty . . On Rs 200, 
lieutenants imder 
three years’ 
seniority . . On Rs. 150 
Sub-Lieutenants . . On Hs. 125 
^ Sub- Lieutenants .. On Rs. 100 

Total .. 101. 

In addition, 3 Commanders and 8 Lleutenante 
are at present employed in the Marine Survey 
of India. 

A certain number of Shore, Port, and Marine 
Suivcy appointments are usually reserved for 
officers of the Royal Indian Marine. The num- 
bers so roserv’cd and the allowances attached 
(in addition to pay of grade), are as follows : — 

Allowances 
per mensem. 

Rs. 

4 Shore appointments 400 — 1000 

16 Port appointmciits . . . . 320 — 870 

per diem. 

11 Marine Survey appointments 4 — 20 

The sanctioned establishment of the Engi- 
neers branch of the M.arine numbers 82, of 
whom at present, 10 are Chief Engineers, and 
the remainder Engineers and Assistant Engi- 
neers. 




Sterling Equivalents. 
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The Indian Civil Sendee. 


In the early yean of the eighteenth eentory 
the Bast India Company was still little moie 
than a body of traders. The genesis of the 
Indian Civil Service l« to be sought in the modi- 
hoations which the Company underwent as It 
found Itself year by year more Involved in the 
government of the country with which it was 
trading. It was gradually realised that neither 
the pay nor the training of the AVriters, Factors 
and Mercliants of the Company was adequat-e 
to the administrative work wtUcli they were 
oaOed on to perform. As a result this work 
was often indlfTorently done, and corruption 
was rife. To Lord Gomwallis is duo the credit 
Of having reorganized the administrative branch 
of the Company’s service, in accordance with 
thme main principles from Whlcli there lias 
been hitherto no ueviatiun. These were that 
eVery civil servant should covenant neitlur to 
engage in trade nor to receive? presents, that the 
Company on their side should provide salaries 
sulBolentiy handsome to remove the tempta- 
tion to supplement them by illegitimate means, 
snd that, in order that the best men might be 
attracted the principal administrative posts 
under the Council shouUl be reserved for mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Service as It was 
<mUed. The first of those principles is embodied 
not only in tlie covenant wldch every mem- 
ber of the Horvice still lias to sign on appoint- 
ment, but also in the “Government Ser- 
vants' Conduct Rules,” whleli are applicable 
to every civil department, however rocruitt*d. 
As regards tim second, the scale of salaries 
origin^y prescribed was so handsome that it 
has not yet been considered expedient to 
undertake any general revision of it. The list 
of reserved posts remains, too much the same 
as in 1798, tliough certain modifications have 
been introduced to meet Indian aspirations. 


At first nominations to the service were 
made by the Directors, but this right was with- 
drawn by Act of Parliament in 1858, and sineo 
1855 appointments have been open to public 
oompetition, all natural-born subjects of the 
Crown being eligible. The age-limits and otlier 
OOndltionB of examination have varied con- 
siderably from time to tlmi?, but at present 
candidates are examined between the ages of 
22 and 24. At first yoimg officers were sent 
Straight to their ap^intments on reerultment, 
but in 1800 Lord Wellesley established a col- 
lege at Fort William for their preliminary train- 
ing. This was not a success and In 1805 a 
OoUoge at Uaileybury was substituted, and for 
58 years nominees underwent a two years’ 
traiuiug there before proceeding to India. At 
presont a year’s course at a British University 
SI prescribed, and at the close of this year there 
Is a further examination. Failun* to pass this 
means final loss of appointment, and seniority 
In the service is determined by combining the 
result of the opim competition and this final 
compulsory examination. 

The Statute of 1798 (38 Qeo cap. 52) modified 
in 1801, sets forth the list of offiehd reserved ^ 
for members of the Indian Civil Service. It < 


includes among others the offices of seevetarks 
and under-secretaries to governments, com- 
missioners of revenue. Civil and Sessions Judges, 
Magistrates and Collectors* of Districts (In 
the regulation provinces) and joint and assist- 
ant Magistrates and Collectors. In the non- 
regulation pro\inees, many of the above posts 
are lield by military officers. In addition to 
these reserved posts there are many other 
apimintmtmtg wliieh the Indian Civilian can 
hold. Ho 18 now, however, debarred from 
permanent appointment as Governor-General 
or Goverror, the highest office he can attain 
being those of Lieutenant-Gkivemor and Mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Council. 

Despite the complete eligibihty of natives 
of India, and despite the numbers of Indians 
who now seek their education in England, 
comparatively few have succeeded in obtain- 
ing apixiintments by open competition. On 
the Isl of April 1913 only 46 of the 1,319 civi- 
lians on the cadre were natives of India. In 
1870 an important Act (33 Viet. cap. 33) was 
added to the statu^^e book which auowed tlie 
appointment of *' natives of India of proved 
merit and ability ” to any of the offices re- 
8(rv(*d by law to members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, such officers W(?re known as Sta- 
tutory or Uncov( nanted Civilians This method 
of appointmint was dropped in 1880, and 
^cilitus were aflord(?d to Indians for promo- 
nori through the ranks of the Provincial Ser- 
vlet' 

The young civilian, on Joining his appoint- 
ment In India, is attached to a district os 
assistant to the Collector. He is given limited 
magisterial powers, and after passing exanUu- 
ations in the vernacular and in departmental 
matters he attains to full magisterial poweis 
and holds charge of a rovtmuo subdivision. 
During this period he is liable to be selected 
for the judicial branch and become an Assist- 
ant Judge. In course of time promotion occurs 
and he becomes (dther Collector and District 
Magistral?, or District and Sessions Judge : 
this promotion does not generally occur before 
lie lias served for at li-ast ten years. The 
District Judge is the principal civil tribunal of 
the district and wields extensive appellate 
poA^ers In his capacity as Sessions Judge 
lie tries the more important criminal cases 
of vhe district. 

The Collector is not merely chief magistrate 
and ri' venue officer of his district He also 
forms a court of appeal from subordinate ma- 
gistratos, supervises municipalities and local 
boards, is chief excise officer and district re- 
gistrar, and in general represents Government 
in the eyes of the people. The Collector and 
his assistants are exacted to travel over their 
charges ; touring rules vary in different pro- 
vinces, but in Bombay the Ooi lector spends 
four and his assistants seven months in the 
year on tour. 

By the time tlie highest grades in the offices 
of Collector or Judge are reached the Olviiian 


• Tho Chief Eevi^ Officer of ft DIstriot is known as the GoUeotor in the "regnlatloii 

K ivinees" ol Benfll, Madras, Bombay, Agra and Bohar and Orissa. Eliowbeie he Is the 
puty Ooosmtieio&ier^ hnd bii aasietants are AaelstaDt <}oiiuAi8sloneis, « 
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ha 0 » as a role, nearly completed the 25 yeazs 
which are necessary before be can retire. 
Should be elect to continue in service, there 
am still poets to which he can look forward 
for promotion. On Ihe one hand, be may 
become a Commiseioner or even a Member 
of Council, and on the other, there are Judicial 
Commissionerahlps and seats on High Court 
Benches. Such is the normal career of a Civi* , 
Uan, but this, by no means, completes the 
account of his prospects, for nearly one-fourth 
of the servioe Is, as a rule, employed in posts — 
some reserved and some not — out of the re- 
gular line. A number of Civilians are em- 
ployed in the Imperial and Provincial Secre- 
tariats, some are in political employ in the 
Native States, others hold responsiblo posi- 
tions in the Cc.'itoms, Police, Salt, Post Office 
and other departments, or supervise big muni- 
cipalities and public trusts. 

The Civilian may retire after 25 years* ser- 
vice and in the ordinary way must retire on 
reaching the age of 55. He contributes through- 
out his service to a pension which is fixed, 
regardless of whether ho has risen to be a 
Lieutenant-Governor, or has remained at the 
foot of the ladder. Every Civilian, moreover, 
married or single, subscribes to an annuity 
fund which provides for the widows and orphans 
of deceased members of the service. 

Public Services Commission. 

In July, 1912, it was announced that the 
King bad been pleased to approve the apjpomt- 
ment of a Koyal Commission to examine and 
report upon the Public Services in India. Tbe 
,Boyal Commission was constituted as follows : — 

Chairman . — The Eight Hon. Lord Islington, 
E.o.ic.a. 

The Earl of Eonaldshay, M.P. 

Sir Murray Hammick, K. 0 . 8 . 1 ., O.l E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Sir Theodore Morison, K.c.i.E., Member of 
Uie Council of India. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 

Frank George Sly, Esq., o.S i., Indian Civil 
Service. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq,, G.8.I., 
Member of the Governor of Bombay’s Exe- 
cutive Council. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq , 0 i.E., Member 
of the Viceroy's Legislative Council. 

Walter Culley Madge, Esq., O.I.E., Member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

Abdur Bahim, Esq., Judge of the Madras 
High Court. 

James Eamsay MacDonald, Esq.. M.P. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq., Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

The Terms of Reference were as follows 

To examine and report upon the following 
matters in connexion with the Indian CivO 
Bervioe, and other civil services, Imperial and 
f loviacial 

1) The methods of reerultmeat and tbe 
systems of training and probation; 
fS) The oondltkais of service, salary, Icavr | 

Md i 


(8) Such limitationB as still exist in the em- 
ployment of non-Boiopeans and the 
working of tbe existing system of dl^- 
sion of servioes into Imperial and Fro- 
vinoial; 

and ^erally to consider the requirements of 
the Public Service, and to recommend such 
changes as may seem expedient. 

Work of the CommiS8lo]|.~The Boyal 

Commission visited India in the cold weatM 
of 1912-1 S, and toured extensively in India, 
including Burma, cohflning their attention 
mostly to hearing the evidence of ana relating 
to the Indian Civil Service. They subsequently 
sat in London and In October, 1918, again left 
for India to enquire into 28 Services other than 
the Indian Civil and the Provincial Servioes. 
They assembled first at Delhi on November 
3rd, and examined Imperial officers and wit- 
nesses from the United Provinces, the Pud* 
jab and the North-West Frontier Province. 
They then assembled at Calcutta In the middle 
of December, to hear witnesses from Bengali 
Bihar and Orissa, and Burma. 

Early in February the Eoyal Commission 
went to Madras, and completed the tour 
at Bombay, where witnesses from Western 
India and the Central Provinces were heard. 

The Commission returned to England in the 
spring of 1914, and has drawn up a report of 
which publication lia.n been delayed on aoconni 
of the war. 

Temporary Provisions. 

In October, 1916, a Bill was introduced into 
the House of Lords, entitled '* An Act to 
enable pt'rsons during tile continuance of the 
War, and lor a T>eriod of two years thereafter, 
to be appointed or admitted to the Indian 
Civil Service without examination.*’ The 
following is the text of its provisions : — “(1) 
The Secretary of State in Council may with 
the advice and assistance of the Civil Servioe 
Commissioners make rules providing for Uie 
admission and appointment to the Indian 
Civil Service by the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil, during the continuance of tin present war 
and for a period not exceeding two years there- 
after, of British subjects possessing such quali- 
fications with respect to age and otherwise as 
may bo prescribed by tiio rules, notwithstand- 
ing that they have not been certified as being 
entitled for appointment as the result of ex- 
amination in accordance with the regulations 
and rules made under section tlUrty-two of 
the Government of India Act, 1858, and section 
ulnet^-seven of the Government of India Act, 
1916 . Provided that — (a) not less than one- 
fourth ot the persons aamitted to the Indian 
Civil ticrvice during such period as aforesaid 
shall be persons who have been so certified as 
aforesaid ■ and (5) a person shall not be 
appointed to tbe Indian Civil Service under the 
rules made under this section unless the Civil 
Service Commissioners certify that by such 
means as may be prescribed by the rules they 
have satisfied themselves that in their opinion 
he possesses the ueoessary educational quoH- 
fioations. 

The provtoions as to the laying befove 
ParUaiaeniof reg«totlona and ftUes mgae v&dox 
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said sectioni tlilrty*two and ninety-seven proceai oi selection in the case of Indiane oouM 
ahimapply to the rules made under this section, be tar better carried out in India than in W^te- 
This may be cited as the Indian Civil hall. The work, he said, naturally fell witl^ 
Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1916.** the fnnctions of the Viceroy, who could com* 
.. In debate on the second reading of mand the best information as to the relative 
the Bill, Lord Islington explained that this merits of candidates, and in India where the 
was an emergency Bill introaiiccd to meet the field of choice would be so much wider. Lord 
dlfflcaltles created by war conditions. Govern- Islington argued in reply that the unsuccess- 
ment asked Parliament to authorise the Busptm- fui Indian candidates had a rl^t to be oon- 
sion of the statutory system of open competition sidered. Lord Maodonnell further raised the 
on two grounds. They wished to prevent question of the oomixwitlon of ^e Selection 
any deterioration In the class of officers to be Board and moved an amendment under which 
recruited for the 1.0.8. and they sought power the board would consist of not more than nine 
to provide a method by which those wlio were members, including the First Civil Service 
ughtlng at the front should as far as possible ComodHsloncr, a member of authority in public 
be protected from losing their careers as Indian affairs, and representatives of the UniVOTsltlee 
Civil Servants owing to their patriotic action, and tne public schools. On the suggestion of 
The Bill sought to secure those ends. Govern- Lord Sydenham, he added t^t there should 
ment was anxious that no injubtice should be be at least one member with a knowledge of 
none to Indians and therefore contemplated India. By an amended sub-section it has been 
that, If with the examination of one-fourth piovided that no person shall be appointed to 
there was not as a result tJie same proportion the I C.8. unless the Secretary of State, a^lng 
of Indians successful as had been the case with the advice af the Civil Service Commls- 
In itormcr years, that number would be made sloncrs, is satisfied that he possesses the neces- 
up by selection hereafter. Provision for this sary educational qualification. The design is 
was to be included in the rules formulated to to check any arbitrary use of the powers of the 
give effect to the Bill. In the debate which Secretary of State, and to prevent favouritism 
followed Lord Macdonncll argued that the toward the unfit. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


The Medical Service under the control of 
the Government of India consists of some 
•even hundred and sixty-eight medical men 
recruited in England by competitive exami- 
nation : and has as its primary duty tho care 
of the native troops and of the British Officers 
and their families, attached to them. But 
in the course of rather more than a century 
and a half other duties and responsibilities 
have accrued to it, so that there are in addi- 
tion the provision of medical aid to Civil Her-, 
vants and their families, the administration 
of the civil hospitals of the large towns, and 
the supervision of the numerous small dispen- 
eories provided cither by tho Government 
or private charity for the Inhabitants of the 
laraor villages. Moreover, the Service pro- 
vides for the sanitary control of large areas, 
dealing with the sanitation of towns, protec- 
tion of water supplies and tho prevention of 
epidemic diKoaso. It Is also represented In 
the Native States by tho Jiesidency Surgeon, 
and in Persia by the Medical Officers to Uie 
British Consulates. The Jail Department Is 
also administered in great part by Indian 
Medical Officers, generally in the dual capacity 
of Medical Officer and Superlntondont ; and 
Up to quite recently the Offloers In the Mints 
have been recruited from members of U»e 
medical profession. Lastly, the Service pro- 
vides the men who arc engaged in original 
research on diseases of tropical importance 
at the Bacteriological I^aboratories which have 
arisen In India during tlie last fifteen years, 
and others who as Professors at the large medi- 
cal schools have had the task of creating an 
Indigenous medical profession whteh will make 

S ermanent throughout the Indian Empire 
3e oiviUsiag influence of Western Mediae. 
This lemimhle combination of duties and 
lesponstbUttiss la a single ServlM has tfowly 


evolved from the system, initiated In quite 
early days by the old East India Company, 
of providing “ Chimrgeons ” from England, 
on the nomination of the Board of Directors 
in liondon, for the care of the people and sol- 
diers in the Indian “ Factories, *’ and on tho 
ships trading with the East. Besides these 
men the Company maintained several medical 
services, including those of St Helena, the 
West Coast of Sumatra, Prince of Wales Island, 
and the China Coast. Tho Surgeons on the 
Company’s Indiamen were frequently uU- 
llsed for emergent work in India, as in the 
case of the Mahratta War of 1780 and other 
military operations of that time, for duty 
witli troops, and sometimes to fill vacancies 
occurring among those who would now be 
styled “civil surgeons.’’ 

Organisation. — The Indian Medica 

Service practically dates from the year 1764 
when the scattered medical officers serving 
in India were united Into one body : later, 
this was divided into the tlirec medical “ Es- 
tabllsliments “ of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. In 1766, the Medical Service was divided 
into two branches, military and civil, the latter, 
being regarded as primarily army medical 
officers, lent temporarily for civil duties, in 
which they formed a reserve for tho Indian 
Army, and were consequently liable to recall 
at any time. This position was confirmed 
by the Council of Lord Cornwallis In 1788: 
and has been in existence ever since with great 
advantage to the military authorities in umes 
of military stress, in 1898, the oflioers of 
the Service were given military rank, and sinoe 
1906 all the names have been home on one 
list, though men on entering the servies are 
i^wed to elect a Prealdenov In wfaieb ^ev 
vrin Mtre on entering the 0ml 
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The Service was thrown ojmh to Indians 
by the India Act of 1853, the tint competitive 
examination being held in January 1855, when 
the list was beaded by a Sendee student 
who subsequently attained dminotion. It 
was calculated by Lt.-Col. Crawford, 

(the talented historian of the Service) that 
from January 1855 to the end of 1910, eighty- 
nine men of pure Indian extraction had 
entered the Service. The proportion now 
shows signs of yearly increase. The total 
number of Indians at present in the Service 
is a little more than five per cent of the whole : 
while, of the successful candidates during the 
past five years, 17*6 per cent, have been men 
born and bred In the country. 

Method of Entry. — Entrance into the S^- 
vice is now determined on the results of 
competitive examinations held twice a year 
in London, the Kegulations regarding which, 
and the rates of pay, rules for promotion 
and pension relating thereto, may be ob- 
tained on application to the Military Secre- 
tary at the India Office. Candidates must 
be natural-bom subjects of His Majesty, of 
European or East Indian descent, of sound 
bodily health, and, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, in 
all respects suitable to hold commissions in 
the Indian Medical Service. They may be 
numiod or unmarried. They must possess, 
under the Medical Acts in force at the time 
of their appointment, a quaUfleation regi- 
Btrable in Great Britain and Ireland. No 
candidate will be permitted to compete more 
than three times. Candidates for the January 
examination in each year must be between 21 
and 28 years of age on the 1st February in that 
year, and candidates for the July examination 
must be between 21 and 28 years of age on the 
1st August. 

The candidate will be examined by the 
Examining Board in the following subjects, 
and the liighest number of marks obtainable 
will be distnbuted as follows : — 

(1) Medicine, including Thera- 

peutics . . . . . . 1,200 Marks. 

(2) Surgery, including diseases 

of the eye . . . . 1,200 

(3) Applied Anatomy and 

Physiology . . . . 000 „ 

(4) Pathology and Bacterio- 

logy . . . . . . 900 „ 

(5) Midwifery and Diseases of 

Women and Children . . 600 „ 

(6) Materia Medica, Pharma- 

cology and Toxicology . . 600 „ 

N.B . — The Examination in Medicine and 
Surgery will be hi part practical, and will 
include operations on the dead body, the appli- 
cation of surgical apparatus, and the examina- 
tion of medical and surgical patients at the 
bedside. 

Having gained a place at the entrance exami- 
nation, the Buccessfnl candidates will be com- 
missioned as Lieutenants on probation, and will 
be granted about a month's leave. They will 
then be required to attend two successive 
oounes of two months each at the Boyal Army 
Madloal OoBege, and at Aidenbot respectively. 


Officers appointed to the Indian Medical 
Service will be placed on one list, their position 
on it being determined by the comblnea rcsnlte 
of the pr^minary and final examinations. 
They will be liable for military employment In 
any part of India, but with a view to future 
transfers to civil employment, they will stand 
posted to one of the fouowihg civil areas (1) 
Madras and Burma, (2) Bombay, with Aden; (8) 
Upper Provinces, <.e.. United Provinces, Punjab 
and Central Provlncop ; (4) Lower Provinces, 
i.e., Bengal, Bihar ana Orissa and Assam. 

The allocation of officers to these areas of 
employment will be determined upon a consi- 
deration of all the circumstances, including as 
far as possible the candidate’s own wishes. 

The whole course lasts for four months, 
after which the duly gazetted Lieutonagts 
proceed to India, and for the first years of 
theii service arc attached to native regi- 
ments in any part of the country. The doctor 
is an officer of the regiment, as was the case 
in the old days of tlie Array Aledical Depart- 
ment. Of late years it has been proposed to 
form tiie members of the Service into a corps 
on the lines of the British Medical Service, by 
forming station hospitals for native troop^ 
thereby releasing the doctor from regimental 
life. This reform appears to have fallen 
through for the prosent, but is likely to be 
brought Into operation within a very few 
years. Several appointments in the CivU 
Department are now reserved for Indians 
recruited in the country. 

Organisation. — The Head of the Service 
is the Director General, who is an official 
of the Government of India and its adviser 
on medical matters. Ho is also concerned 
with questions of promotion of officers to 
administrative rank, and of the selection of 
men for admission to the civil department. 
Attached to his office and under his general 
supervision Is tlio Sanitary Commi.s8loner with 
the Govonimcnt of India, who Is to have 
the control of the new Sanitary Service, a 
department which is undergoing enlargement 
and re-anangement. in each Presidency or 
Province there is a local head of the civil 
I medical service and medical adviser of the 
local administration, who is either a Surgeon 
General, or an Inspector of Civil Hospitals 
of the rank of Colonel. The medical service 
In each province consists of the Sanitary 
Branch and the purely professional. The 
former Is composed of Sanitary Commissioners 
of Districts, who by keeping large traots of 
country under observation are in a position to 
advise their respective governments of the 
existence of epidemics, and on the proper 
methods of dealing with them and cf prevent- 
ing their spread. It Is, however, through the 
I Civil Surgeon that the visitor to India will 
come in contact with the Service. This official 
is something more than a general practitioner, 
as he is expected to be the leading medical ana 
surgical authority in a large district oonMft- 
iog of a million or more of souls. Owing to 
the varied experience obtained in India by 
the members of the Civil Medical Department 
this official la generally a man of the highest 
professional atuMnmenls, especially so tn the 
case of tboee senior men holding appointments 
in the larger towns. Hh duties are to -gin 
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Diadloal »ld (o tbe oivil servAsts wd treat 
teailtttti, and to administer the hospital which 
m hera |>rovtded by Government in each 
fMadfOarter town. In many cases too he 
will have the additional charge of the local 
and be the Sanitary Adviser of the Muni- 
cipality. Accustomed to meet the most serious 
aoiexgeiioies of his profession, and to rely en- 
tktty on bis own skill and judgment, the 
Cttvll Burgeon in India has given to the Indian 
liedioal Service a reputation for professional 
efficiency which cannot bo excelled by any 
other public medical service. Travelers In 
India falU ng sick within call of any of the j 
larger towns can therefore rely on obtaining 
the highest professional skill in the shape of 
the oratnary Civil Burgeon of the I. M. 8. Tliere 
have lately been signs that the popularity of 
the medical service of India is waning in the 
medical schools of the United Kingdom, and 
consequently there is a suspicion that a class 
of man Is now entering it of a somewhat lower 
type than that which has made the Service 
t^ous. 

A Parliamentary Paper containing corres- 
pondenoe between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, on the promotion 
Of an independent medical profession in 
India and the possibility of limiting or redu- 
cing the cadre of the Indian Medical Service, 
was published during 1914 Writing in 1910, 
the Government of India said that it was im- 
practicable to make any reduction ( n the num- 
ber of Indian Medical Service offleers employed , 
solely on civil duties, that is to say, those not < 


beloDglng to the war reserve. An independez 
profession trained on western lines was growin 
up in India but had to overcome its nnivecsi 
rival in the shape of hakim and others traiaei 
in indigenous methods : Government could di 
much to encourage the growth at this iprafes 
Sion by making provision for the reglstratioi 
of medical practitioners qualified according U 
western methods. The Secretary of State 
replying in November 1912, said that he wai 
unable to contemplate any substantial reduo 
tion in the Indian Medical Service. As for the 
independent profession, he trusted that Ui< 
experience of the working of the Bombaii 
Ecgistration Act might justify the introduction 
of similar legislation for other Provinces. He 
considered tfiat the Indian Medical Service 
should be restricted to the military needs of 
the country both on account of economy and 
in order to increase as far as possible the num- 
ber of Important posts held by Indians; he 
was prepared to consider each new appoint- 
ment on its merits, but any proposal for an 
Increase in the civil posts Included in the cadrs 
of the Indian Medical Service would be sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny. In reply to that 
despatch, the Government of India wrote in 
March, 1914 ; — “ In view of the growing medi- 
cal needs of the country which necessitate the 
employment of a larger staff of medical officers, 
some expansion of the Indian Medical Service 
is inevitable, and such expansion should not. 
In our opinion, be regarded from a different 
standpoint from the enlargement of any other 
t-adre in response to the development of the 
work to be performed." 


Pay and Allowance. — The following are the monthly rates of Indian pay drawn by officers 
of the Indian Medical Service when employed on the military side : — 


Bank. 

Unemployed 

Pay. 

Grade Pay. 

Staff Pay. 

In Officiatmg 1 
Medical | 

Charge of a 
Regiment. 

In Permanent 
Medical Charge 
of a 

Regiment. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

lieutenant 

420 

360 

150 

426 

600 

Captain 

476 

400 

150 

476 

650 

„ after Ti years’ so r\Ioo 

J76 

4 60 

150 

625 

600 

„ after 7 years’ 8or\lte 

.. 

600 

160 

676 

650 

„ after 10 years’ service 


650 

160 

625 

700 

Major 


050 

150 

726 

600 

after 3 yoarh’scrvkc as Major ,. 


760 

150 

825 

900 

lileutenant-Colonol 


900 

360 

1,076 

1.260 

,, 0 , after 25 years* service .. 


000 

400 

1,100 

1,300 

« pf tpeoially seleotad lor In- 

oreasea pay. 

•• 

1,000 

' 400 

1,200 

1,400 
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PMMkMtt aad BaU-Pay.-^CMBoen are allowed to retire on penilon on completing 17 ymtf 
eerrtoe, tbe amoimt they receive varying with the precise number of years they have served. 
The lowest rate for 17 years* service is £300 per annum, and the rate for 80 years £700 per annum. 
The increases in pension for each additional year’s service over 17 are somewhat higher in the 
last 6 than in the first 8 of the 13 years between the shortest and longest periods of pensionable 
service All officers of the rank of lieutenant-colonel and major are placed on the retired list on 
attaining the age of 56 years the greatest age to which any officer can serve being 62. 




Approxi- 

mate 

Number 

Salary per Mensem. 







Principal Civil Appointments. 


of 

Appoint- 

When held 


When 

When 


by a 

When held 

hold by 

held by 



ments 
in each 
Class. 

Lieutenant- 

(Dolonel. 

by a Major. 

Captain. 

Lieute* 

nant. 




Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Inspectors-General of Civil Hospitals 


6 

2,250-2,500 




danitary Commissioner with Govommeui 
of India 

1 

2,000-2,500 




Inspectors-General of Prisons 


8 

1,600-2,000 




Principals of Medical Colleges 

• • 

5 

1,660-1,800 

1,200-1,800 



Professorial Appointments 


32 

1,500-1,650 

1,250-1,800 

1,050-1,160 

800-960 

760 

Sanitary Commissionera . . 

.. 

8 

for all ranks. 



Deputy Sanitary Commissioners 


18 

1,450-1,600 

1,000-1,100 

760-900 

700 

Bacteriological Appointments 

•• 

11 

1,600-1,600 

1,050-1,160 

700-900 

650 

Superintendents of Central Lunatic 

6 

1,400-1,660 

1,060-1,160 

700-900 

660 

Asylums 





Superintendents of Central Gaols. . 

•• 

31 

1,300-1,660 

850-1,050 

600-860 

0 

1 

Civil Surgeoncies (First CHass) 


37 

1,800-1,460 

850-960 

600-760 

660 

Civil Surgeoncies (Second Class) . . 


171 

1,200-1,350 

760-860 

600-650 

460 

Probationary Chemical Examiner 


1 

.... 


600-760 

660 

Officers deputed to Plague Duty 

•• 

20 

1,450 

1,000-1*100 

760-900 

700 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


In November, 1910, a committee of inquiry 
was appointed, under the pn'Ridcncy of Mr. 
F. O. Sly, I.C.S , to investigate the organisation 
and system of administration of the Buildings 
and Roads Branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. ITie Committee is instmeted to inquire 
into the following, among other points * — 

(1) Whether the methods at present adopted 
for the execution of civil works are economical 
and suitable for the purpose for which they 
were devised. 

(2) Whether under the existing system 
private enterprise is sufficiently encouraged 
and whether it Is possible and desirable to 
entrust the construction and upkeep of certain 
classes of public works to an agency other than 
departmental, and If so upon what lines such 
change should be effected. 

(3) Whether any changes recommended by 
the committee necessitate any modification of 
the organisation of the staff of the Public Works 
Department, and if so what. 

(4) Whether the Public Works Department 
meets the needs of other depaitmonts of adrol- 
nlstratton apd whether the relations inter te of 


the various sub-divisions of the Buildings and 
Roads Branch, — sanitary, architectural, elec- 
trical and civil engineering are satisfactory. 

(5) Whether further decentralisation within 
the Public Works Department itself is desirable, 
and if so to what extent and in what directions. 

(6) Whether the Public Works Denartm^t 
Code, which regulates the execution and mainte- 
nance of civil works, Is unduly restrictive and if 
BO in what direction a change Is desirable. 

(7) Whether the system of education in 
Government engineering colleges Is organised 
on a sufficiently broad basis to meet the needs of 
private agenev, as well as of Government; 
whetherit attracts suitable candidates and whe- 
ther the standard of instruction is sufficiently 
advanced to provide fully qualified civil engi- 
neers for employment by Government, local 
bodies, and private engineering and contraotiog 
firms, and if not in what directions and to vdiat 
extent improvement is required. 

(8) Whether adequate provision is made for 
the practical training on works of students who 
have received their scientific creation in Eng- 
Uih or Indian ooUeges. 



Pilot Services. 


Aj^intments to the Bengal Pilot Service 
ue made by the Secretary of State for India 
and by the Government of Bengal ; the latter 
a|mointmmt8 are limited to Anglo-Indians 
ana Burasians, and are made under separate 
xegolations. In the case of appointments 
made by the Secretary of State, preference is 
given, eaeteris parilmt, to candidates who have 
paased through one of the training ships “ Wor- 
oMter ** end “ CJonway.” 

Oandldates for the Secretary of State’s ap- 

When on the running list 

Us. 

Junior Leadsmen . . . . 107 a month 

Second Mate Leadsmen . . 135 a month 

First Mate Leadsmen . . . . 160 a month 

When employed as Chief and Second OflBicer: — 
Chief Officers of pilot vessels, Ra 160 a month 

As Second Officers of pilot ves- 
sels . . Rs. 135 a month. 

Plus a mess allowance of Rs. 40 a month. 

After five years’ service a Leadsman Appren- 
tice is allowed to appear at an examination to 
qualify him for appointment as Mate Pilot, 
but if he shows exceptional ability, and has 
passed each previous examination on his first 
attempt, bears a very good character, and is 
otherwise well reported on, this period may, 
with the special sanction of Govomment, be 
reduced to 44 years. After three years’ service 
as Mate Pilot, he is permitted to go up for an 
examination to qualify for appointment as 
Master Pilot, and. if successful, is promoted 
to that grade on the occurrence of a vacancy. 
Vacancies which occur in the grade of Branch 
Pilot are filled by promotion from the Master 
Pilots’ grade, of men who have passed the 
Branch Pilots’ examination. If the Local 
Government has reason to believe tliat a Pilot 
la, owing to physical unfitness of any kind, 
incapable of discharging his duties properly, 
it arranges for his medical examination and 
takes such action as may seem desirable when 
the results of that examination are commu- 
nioated. In particular. Pilots are medically 
examined after the occurrence of any accident 
to the vessel in their pilotage charge, if the 
circumstances tend to show that tlie accident 
was in any way attributable to physical unfit- 
ness on the part of the Pilot. 

Pilots are not entitled to any salary while 
on pilotage duty, but receive as their remune- 
ration a share, at present 50 per cent., but 
lUble to alteration at the discretion of the 
Government of Bengal, of the pilotage dues 
paid by ships piloted by them. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal reserves to itself the right to 
require all Pilots to obtain a Home Trade 
Master Mariner’s Certificate before they are 
promoted to be Senior Master Pilots. Every 
member of the Pilot Service is subject to suco 
rules as the Government of India or as the 
Government of .Bengal under the control of 
the Government of India, may from time to 


pointments must not be less than 18 and not 
more than 22 years of age. They must pro- 
duce a Board of Trade or Colonial Certificate of 
Competency as a Second Mate, or any higher 
grade, for a foreign-going ship, and evidence 
of having served at sea not less than two years 
In a square-rigged sailing vessel of over 800 
tons. The rates of pay and allowances of 
Leadsmen Apprentices while on duty are as 
follows, without exchange compensation al- 
lowance : — 


} Plu8 60 per cent, of the lead money col- 
lected from the ships on which they do 
duty. 

time, respectively, make In regard to discipline, 
leave, leave allowances, number of officers in 
the service, distribution Into grades, tonnage 
of ships to be allotted to the several grades, 
etc., and in all respects he Is amenable to such 
orders as may be passed by the Government 
of Bengal, and is liable to degradation, suspen- 
sion and dismissal by the Government of Bengal 
for any breach of such rules or orders, or for 
misconduct. 

Other Pilot Services. — Bengal is the only 
province that has a covenanted pilot service; 
elsewhere pilotage is under the control of the 
local Port Tiust. In Bombay, for example, 
the Port Trust have drawn up the foUov^g 
rules for entry into the service : 

To be eligible for admission to the Bombay 
Pilot Service, candidates must be British 
Subjects, and at least 21 years of age but not 
more than 32. They must hold certificates 
of competency as Master and excellent testi- 
monials as regards conduct, character and 
ability. They will be examined in the Port Office 
for form and colour vision as prescribed by the 
Board of Trade, and also an extra form vision 
test of each eye separately and must undergo 
an examination by, and produce a certificate 
from, the Medical Officer appointed by the 
Port Trustees that they are physically fit; 
and are of a sufficiently hardy or strong cons- 
titution to perform a Pilot’s duty and that they, 
to all appearance, enjoy good health. Any 
Probationer may, with the sanction of the 
Port Officer, go before the Examining Com- 
mittee, and If he passes he will bo eli^ble for 
appointment as a 8rd Grade Pilot when a 
vacancy occurs. A Probationer, not passing 
the required examination to qualify for per- 
forming a Pilot's duties within six months 
after the date of his appointment, is liable to 
be struck off the list. Promotion to the va- 
rious mdes in the Pilot service is generally 
given by seniority, but the Port Trustees re 
serve to themselves the right of passing over 
any Pilot. There are 18 Pilots, six In ead> 
grade, who are paid according to the number 
of vessels piloted. The average pay of a 
Ist Grade Pilot !s about Ra. 860, jba Grade 
about Es, 750 and 3rd Grade about Es, 650, 
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Industrial Commission 


A rMolatlon IsstJMl by the Government of 
India in May. 1016, announced the appointment 
of a Commiselon to examine and report upon the 
possibilities of further Industrial development 
In India and to submit its recommendations 
arlth special reference to the following quest- 
ions: — (ff) Whether new openings for the pro- 
fitable employment of Indian capital In com- 
meioe and industiy can be Indicated ; (b) 
Whether and if so in what manner Government 
can usefully give direct encouragement to the 
Industrial development: (1) By rendering tech- 
nical advice more freely available ; (2) by the 
demonstration of the practical possibility on a 
commercial scale of particular industries , (3) by 
affording directly or Indirectly financial assis- 
tance to industrial enterprises, or (4) by any 
other means which are not incompatible with 
the existing fiscal policy of the Government of 
India. 

Scope of the Inquiry —A note on the 
inquiry was issued In September which sald.^ — 
The scattered information already availobli 
regarding the resonreea of India In raw material, I 
the snitability of the people for expert labour 
and the probable financial resources of the 
country, Is sufficient to show that there are 
room and opportunity for a very substantial 
development of manufacturing and other indus- 
tries. 

It will be the business of the Commission, 
after establishing this fundamental proposition 
by a critical analysis of the facts, to suggest tin 
most profitable lines of action u ith the obj( ct. — 
(ft) of drawing out capital now lying idle; 

(ft) of building up an artizan population , 

(0 of carrying on the scientific and tech- 
nical researches required to test the 
known raw materials and to design and 
improve processes of manufacture; 

(d) of distributing the Information obtained 

from researches and from the results 
of experience In other countries; and 

(e) of developing the macblnoiy for 

(1) financing industrial uiidettakingt and 

(2) marketing products 


Sid>]ects Ezelwled.— The orlgiiutl Meto* 
Intlon expressly directed that certain mattem 
should be excluded from consideration. In 
framing the terms of reference, sa d the Besolti- 
tion, it has been found necessary to exclude two 
matters from the scope of the Ccommission's 
labours. In the first place any consideration 
of the present fiscal policy of the Government 
of India has been excluded from Its enquiries. 
When Introducing the financial statement in the 
Iiegielatlve Councllthe honourable the Finance 
Member, It will be remembered, stated in con- 
nection with the question of the cotten duties 
that the general fiscal relationship, which exists 
between the various parts of the Empire and 
other countries must In the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government be reconsidered after the 
war. and that in the meantime they wish to 
postpone any action that would tend to raise 
such questions. The same considerations ap- 
ply With even greater force to any proposals 
Involving the Imposition of duties for the 
specific purpose of protecting Indian industries, 
a policy which would very directly affect the 
fiscal relations of India with the outside world. 

I In the next place It is not proposed that the 
Commission should re-examine thoee aspects of 
technical and indnstrial education whico have 
recently been dealt with by a committee work- 
ing in England and India, whose reports are 
at present under the consideration of the Go\ • 
ernment of India. 

Personnel.— The Commlsston, as orlginaOy 
appointed, consisted of the following gentlemen ; 
President Sir T. H. Holland. Members; — Mr. 
Chatterton, Sir Fazulbhoy Cnrrimbhoy £bra» 
him, Mr. E. Honkinson, Mr C. E. Low, C.S., 
Pandit Madan Mohan Bfalaviya, 8irK. K. Muk- 
ke^, the Et. Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. 
F fi. Stewart and Sir D. J. Tata. 

Sir Horace Plunkett was unable to seive on 
account of ill health, 

Mr. E. D. Bell, I.C.8., Was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Commission. 

The Commission met in Octobci and pioceed* 
cd on tour 
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The Indian Natlont^ Congress. 


The following record of the early work of 
the Congress is written hy the Hon. Mr. D. £. 
WnO|iO:*~*The Congress was practically founded 
* In by the late Mr. Allar. Octavlan Hume, a 
tntjbrejdl member of the Indian Civil Service, 
ahd the son of the distinguished Joseph Hume, 
Whose radicalism is so well known 
and who was one of the chief advocates of 
Betrenohment and lleform in the House of 
CbmmoDS in the forties or fifties. Mr. Hume had 
a distinguished career in the service. In liis 
younger days when Collector and Magistrate at 
Etawah, he had rendered invaluable service in 
quelling the Mutiny in Its Incipient stage. For 
service he was created a Civil Companion of 
the Bath, a rare honour in those days for a 
young Anglo-Indian CivU Servant. He retired 
from the service in 1888 after having honour- 
ably filled several high offices, the last of which 
was the Home Secretaryship of the Govern- 
ment of India. The policy of Lord Lytton’s 
Government (1878-80) had aroused discont-ent 
In the country. The Imposition of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, commonly known as the 
Black Act, and the uncalled for hostilities with 
the Amir Shore All of Afghanistan which culmi- 
nated In the Second Afghan War were the 
subject of much adverse criticism amorg the 
most moderate but enlightened Indians in all 
parts of the country. It was reco^ised in all 
quarters that the p^ple should organise them- 
selves by way of a conference to ventilate their 
grievances. Correspondence was passing among 
the Indian leaders of thought In the different 
provinces as to the formation of such a con- 
ference on a sound and permanent footing. 
The viceroyaJty of Lord Ripon (1880-84) 
gave the necessary stimulus and encouragement. 
Thus by 1883, when Mr. Hume retired, the idea 
of the Conference had so far taken body and 
form that, with the sympathetic support of 
Mr. Hume, a Union was established after he 
had In 1888 the genuine support of many 
sterling fiien da of India in Parliament, especially 
John Bright and Mr. Stagg. Mr. Hume bad 
bem a silent but watchful observer of events 
and felt that he must give his active support 
to the movement, his heart being fully prepared 
to ameliorate the social, economical and politi- 
cal condition of the Indians. He was in close 
communication with the loaders in various 
provinces. Hero it may also be worth while 
recording the fact that during the preliminary 
stage of the inception of the Congress, Mr. 
Hume, who had retired to Simla, had had the 
opportunity of consulting Lord Dufforin on 
toe subject and it is a fact that His Lordship 
was at one with the object and greatly encour- 
aged Mr. Hume in his mission. Subsequently 
after 1888 His Lordship, for reasons of his own, 
which have never been authoritatively declared, 
ohose to assume a hostile attitude towards the 
organisation but it was effectually met by the 
speech which Mr. George Yule made in December 
Im at the CiongreBs of Allahabad. 

First Session. 

Progress was so far made as to formulate 
tbe programme of a first meeting in Poona 
whlcb sf the time was the seat of great polttioal , 
aoUvtty, Tbe Christmas week of 1885 was] 


resolved upon for the Inauguration of the Con* 
ference. Unfortunately, when the prepaxa* 
tions were being made oholeia broke out in th» 
City of Poona and it was deemed unsafe to 
invite delegates there. Accordingly the seat 
of the first assembly was hurriedly transferred 
to Bombay under the auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, with its then active 
honorary secretaries, Messrs. Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta, Kashinath Trlmbuk Telang and 
Dinslia Eduiji Wacha. It was at the same time 
resolved to christen it. “ The Indian JNatioual 
Congress,” having regard to the fact that its 
principal aim was faithfully to echo the public 
opinion of all India. So many misleading 
statements were made during the earliest 
years of the Congress as to its aims and objects 
that it may be useful to relate what they are 
as laid down by Mr. Hume himself in a speech 
he niade at Allahabad in 1888, on the eve of 
the session of the Fourth Congress at that 
centre. Firstly, he prefaced his enumeration 
of the objects by stating that ” no movement in 
modem historical times has ever acquired. In 
so short a peiiod, such an appreciable hold on 
the minds of Lidia, none has ever promised 
such wide reaching and beneficent results.” 
Further on, it was observed that ” the CJongress 
movement is only one outcome, though at 
the moment the roost prominent and tangible, 
of the labours of a body of cultured men, 
mostly bom natives of India, who some years 
ago banded themselves together to labour 
silently for the good of India.” As to tbe 
fundamental principles of the Congress they 
are : — 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole of 
all the different and discordant elements that 
constitute the population of India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration along all 
lines, mental, moral, social and political of the 
nation thus evolved ; and, 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modifica- 
tion of such ol the conditions as may be unjust 
or Injuiious to the latter country. 

The SpUt. 

It was on the fundamental pnnciples above 
stated that the Congress carried out its appoint- 
ed work midst much misrepresen cation, 
obloquy and even abuse, till 1907 when an 
extreme faction of delegates deliberately chose to 
raise a split in the united camp. At the Congress 
hold in Surat in that year the session had to be 
abandoned owing to the violent outbreak of 
the factional spirit of those who since have been 
known as ” Extremists,” in contrast with the 
overwhelming majority of those entertaining 
sober views who are called ” Moderates ; ” 
but if the proceedings were for the time aban- 
doned, it was not without the leading men 
immediately organism g themselves on the 
spot to take ways and means lor the bolding 
of future congresses and for the purpose of 
framing a written constitution of which the 
most important part was the creed of the 
Congress. In other words, the unwritten aims 
and objects ol the Congress were reduced W 
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writing in a cryBtaUised form. As snob it 
be repeated here, as it dionld dispel all doubts, 
misgiving or misunderstandings of the true 
aims and objects of the Congress. 

The objects of the Indian Natlona* 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by brmging about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the irtelfectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources of the country.” 

Every delegate to the National Congress is 
obliged by the Congress Committee of the 
pro\iDce from which he is sent to express in 
writing his acceptances of the above creed 
and his willingness to abide by the Constitution 
and the rules framed under it. 

This Constitution has been in full working 
order since ltt08. It is unalterable save by a 
Resolution of a majority in Congress assembled. 
It provides a guiding or directing staff of chosen 
loaders selected by each province and annually 
confirmed from the platform of the Congress by 
the President, Ex-Presidents, Secretaries and 
other office-bearers aro nominated ex-officio 
members and the whole Committee Is known 
by the name of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee. The pro Vinces are the same as the 
territorial divisions of the Government of 
India. The Committee of each Province Is 
called the Provincial Congress Comn ittee on 
whom devolves the duty, under the constitu- 
tion and the rules, of calling meetings for the 
election of delegates, suggestmg subjects to be 
brought forward for the consideration of the 
Confess and all cognate matters. The Congress 
declares each year at the close of the session 
where the next Congress is to be held. The 
town or city where it is to be held begins to 
make all preparations fully six months before 
the date of the holding of the session which 
has hitherto invariably been dunng the three 
days immediately succeedmg Christmas 
Day. That period is specially selected owing 
to the great convenience it affords to all clas'^es 
of delegates in the country to attend — a con- 
venience not offered at any other time during 
a year. A Reception Committee is fonred 
with a leading person as its Chairman. That 
Committee divides its work among various 
sub-committees such as finance, correspon- 
dence, housing, feeding and so on. A band 
of active young persons volmiteer to serve 
the different sub-committees. Formerly 
they were chiefly selected from among the 
student class but owing to the orders of 
Government in the Education Department, that I 
students should take no active part in politics, 
volunteers are now wholly recruited from the 
circle of men of bushiesB or profession. Apart 
from the delegates who generally number from 
500 as a minimum to 1,000 or so as a maximum 
there is always a large number of yisltors. 
So that the ^ndal is erected to oontaln at 
least 6^000 seats There bhve been some 
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notable Ckmgresses when the nnmher seated 
has come to as many a^ 10,000. That was 
the number which congregated ^n Bombay In 
1889 when Sir Wlllian- Wedderbum preuded 
and was accompanied from Txindon by tlie 
late Mr. Charles BradJaugh who afterwards 
introduced the first Reform Bill of the expanded 
Legislative Councils in Parliament in 1890. 
Delegates had had to pay a fee of Rs. 20 for 
attendance up till 1012, but the fee has since 
been reduced to Rs. 15. They are charged a 
very moderate fee for the days they are lodged 
and boarded. Some well-to-do delegates hire 
bimgalows at their own expense, but the majo- 
rity of delegates outside those of the province 
where a Congress is held, geuprally accepe 
Congress accommodation which in smaller 
towns becomes a very seriolis and uphlU task 
indeed. 

British Committee. 

It may be observed in conclusion that the 
Congress has an organisation also in London 
which Is called the British Committee of the 
Congress. It is furnished with funds provided 
by the Indian National Congress. It has an 
establishment of its own and attached to it, 
though with Independent income, an organ 
of opinion, called ” India ”, which ecl^s 
the salient event: of what may have happened 
every week in India. As such it performs 
useful service. It is well informed and is 
liberally circulated among members of Parlia- 
ment who sympathise with Icdian aspirattons 
or take inteiest in the general progress and 
welfare of India. The Committee consists 
of retired Anglo-Indians and has been for years 
presided over by that well-wisher and disinterest- 
ed friend of India, Sir William Wedderbum, 
who was twice elected President of the Congress. 
The Committee in variably invites distingiUBhed 
or leading Indians when in London to take 
part in its deliberations. The Committee 
itself is in constant touch with all proceedings 
in the House of Commons on Indian affairs 
and often helps members to put questions 
when needed. Some years ago it formed a 
standing committee of meirbcrs of the House 
of Commons and an attempt Is about to be 
made to revive it. The Committee also keeps 
Itself in communication with the India Office 
and often acts as a vehicle of conveying Indian 
opinion to the Secretary of State. As such 
the organisation renders valuable service to 
Indian cause in England. The 1015-16 session 
held in Bombay under the presidency of Sir 
S. P. Sinha, one time Law Member of the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council, was largely attended 
and the proceedings were marked by much enthu- 
siasm. The Pre-ident, whilst recognising that 
a reasoned Ideal, the self-Government wijthin 
the Empire, was u( cessary In order to still the 
ain in the soul of awakening India, ranked 
imself with those who saw that the path thither 
would be long and wearisome. The oongress em- 
bodied its political aspirations In the following 
resolution : — (a) the Introduction of Provincial, 
autonomy including financial independence ; (b) 
expansion and reform of the Legislative Gonnt^s 
80 as to make them truly and adequately remre- 
sentative of all sections of the people and to 
give them effective eontrol over the acts Of the 
executive ^vemment; (e) the rC’^gnnffinujtion 
. of the vanooB exlsyna executive coimetis and 
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Ibe of similar ezecatiTe ooanoUs 

M wbtte they do not exiat : (d) the 

md&OBk Ox the abolition of the Conncil of the 
Saorolonr of State for India ; (e) establishment 
of liWiilatlve Ooundls in provinces where they 
do im now exist ; (/) the readjustment of the 
fOMons between the Secretary of State for 
ladis and the Government of India ; and (p) 
a Uberai measure of local self-government. 

The Congress Re-United. 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these Were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met 
at Lucknow under the presidency of Babu 
Amblca Charan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Ben- 
gal. At the close of an address the dominating 
feature of which was the claim of India to self- 
government the President formmated the Con- 
gress programme in the following passage : — 

1. India must cease to be a dependency and 
be raised to the status of a self-governing state 
as an equal partner with equal rights and res- 
ponsiblltticB as an independent unit of the Em- 
pire. 

2. In any scheme of readjustment after the 
war, India should have a fair representation in 
the Federal Council like the colonies of the Em- 
pire. 

8. India must be governed from Delhi and 
Siml^ and not from Whitehall or Downing Street. 
'Xhe Council of the Secretary of State should be 
either aboUahod or its constitution so modified at 
to admit of subatantial Indian representation 
on it. Of the two Undor-Socretarles of 
State for India one should be an Indian and 
the salaries of the Secretary of State should 
be placed on the British estimates as in 
the ease of the Secretary for the Colonies. The 
Secretary of State for India should, however, 
have no more poweis over the Government of 
India than those oxercibed by the Secretary for 
Colonies in the case of the dominions. 
India must have complete autonomy financial, 
^egi^tive as well as administrative. 

4. The Government of India Is the most 
vital point in the proposed reforms. It is the 
fountain head of ail toe local administrations 
and unless we can ensure its progressive charac- 
ter any effective reform of the local governments 
would be impossible. For this the Services 
must be com^etely separated from the State 
and no member of any service should be a mem- 
ber of the Government. The knowledge anu 
experience of competent members of a service 
may be utl'fsed in the departments, but they 
should not be allowed to be members of the 
Executive Council or the Cabinet of the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

5. Hie Executive Government of India 
should vest in the Governor-General with a num- 
ber of ministers not loss than one-half of whom 
should be Indians elected by the elected non- 
ofllolsl Indian members of the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council. These members should bold 
ofBoe for five years. Thus this ministry of the 
Viceroy Will possess the composite character of a 
padUsuotMT iad Jton-paillamentaiy cabinet. 

6u The Upper House of Eepretentatives in 
Ueimdh is pomposed of 90 members. The 


Supreme Legislative Oounollin India should con- 
sist of at least 150 members. Ihese memb^ 
should be all elected. But for the transitory 
period one-fifth may bo appointed by the Cabi- 
net, not more than one-fourth of whom may be 
ofikials. 

7. The annual budget should be Introduced 
into the Legislative Council like money Bills, 
and except the military estimates the entire 
Budget should be subject to the vote of the 
Council. 

8. The Provincial Goveniments should be 
perfectly autonomous, each Province develop- 
ing and enjoying its own resources, subject on^ 
to a contribution towards the maintenance, 
of the Supreme Government. 

9. A Provincial administration should be 
vested, as In the case of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, In a Governor with a Cabinet not less than 
one-half of whom should be Indians elected by 
the non-offlclal elected Indian members of its 
Legislative Council. 

10. The Provincial Legislative Council should 
In the case of a major province consist of 100 
members and In the case of a minor province 75 
members all of whom should be elected by the 
people and each district must have at least one 
representative of its own. For the transitory 
period there should of course be the same condi- 
tions and restrictions as in the case of the Su- 
preme Legislative Council. 

11. As the executive and the legislative 
functions are to be separated so there must be 
complete separation of the judicial from the 
executive functions of the State. The judicial 
administration whether civil or criminal, should 
be wholly vested In the High Courts both as 
regards control as well as the pay, prospect and 
promotion of its officers The High Courts 
should be subordinate only to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment. 

12. The Arms Act should be repealed or so 
modified as to place the Indians exactly on the 
same footing witli the Europeans and Eurasians 
The Press Act should be removed from the 
Statute Book and all the repressive measures 
withdrawn. 

13. India should have a nattonal militia to 
which all the races should be eligible imder pro- 
per safeguards and they should be allowed to 
volunteer themselves under such conditions as 
may bo found necessary for the maintenance of 
eflaelency and discipline. The Commissioned 
ranks in the array should be thrown open to his 
Majesty's Indian subjects. 

14. A full measure of local self-government 
should be immediately granted throughout the 
country and the Corporations of the Pmsldency 
towns the District and the Taluk boards and tile 
llstrict municipal corporations should be made 
perfectly self-governing bodies with elected mem- 
bers and elected chairmen of their own. Hiey 
should be freed from all official control except 
such as may be legally exercised by the Govern- 
ment direct. 

15. Mass education should be made free and 

ooB^ulsory. Suitable provisions should also be 
made (or the development and enotmiagtment 
of Indtgenoua induii&ies. ^ " 
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The ludiao Moslem League was established 
iii 1906. Prior to that time the Indian Mos- 
lems had stood aloot from politics. Acting 
under the guidance of the greatest man they 
have produced, Sir Syed Ahmad, they devoted 
their attention to education, founding the 
Aligarh (college with the special purpose of 
making up the leeway of Mahomedaus in edu- 
cation, and left politics to the other Indian 
peoples. A few Alahomedans joined the na- 
tional Congress and took part in its annual 
sessions ; but the community as a whole stood 
aside from political movements. 

In 1906 however changes occurred which 
impelled Indian Moslems to action. Under 
the Act of 1892, constituting the Indian Legis- 
lative Councils, there was no siieciflc Moslem 
representation and in the elections which had 
taken place under that Act the Moslems had 
for all practical puriio&es failed to find selec- 
tion. Therefore, when the amendment of the 
Act and the extension of the representative 
principle were under discussion, they were 
stirred to action. They feared lest, under an 
academic system, adapted only to a homo- 
geneous people, their distinct communal in- 
terests would either secure no representation 
at all, or orly Inadequate representation. 
They therefore took counsel together and 
approached the Viceroy in deputation, headed 
by His Highness the Aga Khan, and presented 
their views in an important State paper. In 
this they laid stress on their position in the 
following passage : — 

“ Eeprosentative institutions of the European 
type are new to tlie Indian people — many 
of the most thoughtful members of our com- 
munity, in fact, consider that the greatest 
care, forethought, and caution will be neces- 
sary if they are to be successfully adapted to 
the social, religious and political conditions 
obtaining in India — and tliat in the absence 
of such care and caution their adoption is 
likely, amongst other evils, to place our na- 
tional Interests at the disposal of an unsym- 
pathetic majority.” 

Feeling that the Maliomedans wore a distinct 
community, and that their interests had suffer- 
ed because they had been under-represcrted, 
the deputation asked for leprcsentation on a 
communal basis, and for representation in 
excess of their actual numerical strength or 
account of the peculiar and historical position 
of the Moslem community. This request 
was accepted, and the Imperial and Provincial 
Councils embodied the principle of Mahomedan 
representation on a communal basis. 

First Constitution* 


It was felt that in view of the changed con- 
ditions the Moslems should organise their own 
political society for the expression of their 
communal policy. This was the origin of the 
Moslem League. The rules and regulations 
of the League provided for a constitution, 
with provincial branches, and defined the ob- 
jects of the League in the following language:— 
The objects of the League shall be-- 
' ;) to promote among Indian Mussalmans 

ngs of loyalty towards the British Qov 

emtntmt, and to remove any ndsoonoeptioh 


that may arise as to the intentions of Qoveiiii* 
ment with regard to any of its measures ; 

(b) to protect the political and other rights 
and interests of Indian Mussalmans andto 
place their needs and aspirations before the 
Government in temperate language : 

(c) without prejudice to the objects men* 
tioned under (a) and (6) of this section, to 
promote so far as possible concord and harmony 
between the Mussalmans and other communi* 
ties of India. 

Revised Constitution. 

In 1012 and 1913 Moslem opinion as ex- 
pressed by the League underwent a certain 
change. T’irst at a meetmg of the Council, 
afterwards at the annual session which was 
held at Lucknow, the constitution was amended 
so as to include in the objects of the League 
the attainment of a system of self-govern- 
ment in India under the Crown. The objects 
of the League, as defined in the most recent 
publication, are thus set forth : — 

The objects of the League shall be : — 

(a) to maiutain and promote among the 
people of this country feelings of loyalty to- 
wards tlie JDritish Crown : 

(A) to protect and advance the politloal 
and other rights and Interests of the Indian 
Mussalmans : 

(c) to promote friendship and union between 
the Mussalmans and other communities of 
India : 

{d) without detriment to the foregoing ob- 
jects, attainment, under the e&gis of the British 
Crown, of a system of self-go vem ment suitable 
to India, through constitutional .mears, by 
bringing about, amongst others, a st^uly 
refomt of the existing system of administration, 
by promoting national unity, by fostering 
public spirit among the people of India and 
by co-operating with other communities for 
the said purposes. 

Tliis change in the constitution of the League 

E reduced much discussion and was opposed 
y many of tlie older men who had led the 
community. 

London Branch. 

There is a branch of the Moslem League 
in London, of which the Eight Hon. Syed 
Amir All is President. In the autumn of 
1913 the London office bearers leslgred, as 
the result of differences of opinior with two 
Indian Moslems wlio were visitmg England. 
Mr. Mahomed Ah and Mr. Vazler Khan, the 
honorary secretary of the League. Syed 
Amir All thus described the nature of 
differences : ” an endeavour to capture the 
organisation here and to impose on it thbiz 
own will. To both of these attempts 1 was, 
in the interests of the Mussalman community 
bound to take strong objection.” In lespoM 
to strong pressure from the Provincial Leaguaa 
in India, the London office bearen resumed 
their posts and the London Branch of the 
l^gue oontinufiB under the former personael. 

The headquarters of the League am at Look- 
now* 
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BiiMhi-llaliMMdaii Entente.— The 1916-17 
session of the Moslem League was held at Luck- 
now immediately after the session of the Con- 
gress, and at each of those two sessions rete- 
renoes were made to the fact that the two orga- 
nisations were rapidly converginsz. 'Jlu* Presi- 
dent of the Congress (Mr* Ambika Charan 
Muzumdar)in his address said; “The Hindii- 
Mostem ({uestion has been settled mid the If Indus 
and Mussahuans have agreed to make a iinitt d 
demand for self-government. The 41!-Jndja 
Oon^ss Committee and the repics' ntativrs ol 
the Moslem League who recently nut in eonlc- 
renoe at Calcutta have alter two days’ delibcia- 
tionsin one voice re^'olvcd to make a joint de - 
mand for a Kepreseutative Goveriimtnl in 
India. There are little d ilTen ne» s on om' oi o 
minor points of detail bnt tluy (oent Joi no- 
thing. The vitalissue has bccnsolvid and tin 
main point has been gained.’ 

The President of the All-Tndla Mo.slein Liacue 
(Mr.. M. A. Jinnah) in his uddnas said ‘ In 
its general outlook and ideal as legard*' tlu 
future, the All-lndla Moslun Lc.iGue stands 
abreast of the Indian National C'ongKSs and is 
ready to particijiate in any patriotic efforts for 
the advancement ot the country as a whok. 
In fact this readiness ol tlie educated Moslem'-, 
only about a decade alter they first eiiteiod the 
held of polities, to work shoulder to shouldtr 
with the other Indian eoinniunltle's for the com- 
mon good of all IS to my mind tlie stiongest 

S roof of the value and need ot the separate 
[oslem political organisation at presdit. J 
have been a staunch Congressman tlirougliont 
my public life and have bien no IoV( r ol serta- 
rian cries, but it apix'ars to me that fin u piomh 
of •* Separatism *' sometimes levelled a( Aius'-al- 
mans,i8 singularly inapt and widi ot the maik 
when I see this great communal organisation 
rapidly growing into a powertui li'^tor foi flic 
birth of United India. A mluority must , abo\o 


[ everything else, have a complete sense of secu- 
rity before its bioador pollflcaJ sense can be 
evoked for co-oTX)ratIon and united endeavour in 
'the National tasks. To the Mussalmans of 
India the security can only come through 
adequate and effective safeguards as regards 
their political existence as a community.” 

What the League stands for.— The atti- 
tude ol the League was defined as tollows by the 
President ol the lleeeption Committee (Mr. 
Nabiiillah): * The AU-lndian Moslem League 
stands to-day for two principal objects, namely, 
tor the safe-guarding of the political position of 
Mussalmans and tor co-operation with the other 
communities tor the attainment of solf-govern- 
mciit. The realisation ol tlie flist object is, 
as all fair minded persons would be ready to 
admit, an essential condition ol the success of 
the second. Jt would be idle to talk of co- 
opeiation it the Mussalmans did not feel a 
complete sense oi security as regards their com- 
munal liitum, 'Piny are a “minority” and in 
all politiful develojmicnts a minority must have 
certain definite saiegunrds. The Moslem dc 
niand lor such saieguards is, therelore, natural 
and legitimate and the “majority” which in 
any case holds the balance of power, camiot op- 
pose this demand without laying itselt open to 
the charge ol selfishness and political Insmeciity. 
JA3t our Hindu brothers remember that an ade- 
quati' and effective separate representation of 
Alussalmans in self-governing institutions can 
ill no case de prl ve them ot the decisive power of 
the majority. When such power is guaranteed 
to them by tiieirnumbor I fail to sec why some 
ot their communal enthusiasts should deny to 
Mussalmans the riglit to secure their political 
existence. Opposition ol this chaiaitei bruds 
distniht and the good laith of those who base 
such opuosition on giounds ol unity and nation- 
alism comes to be questioned by Moslem rank 
and file.” 


SUGGESTED POST WAR REFORMS. 


The following scheme of post-war ivtoinis 
Was prepared by the All-Jndla Congress Com- 
mittee in conjunction with the llelorui Com- 
mittee of the .jVll-lndia Aloslem Jje.igue in 
1916;— 

I. — Provincial Lcgislaiire Councils. 

1. Provincial Legislative Councils shall 
consist of four-fifths elected and of onc-lllth 
nominated membcrH. 

2. Their strength shall he not less than 
125 members In the major provinces, and from 
60 to 76 in the minor provinces. 

8. The momhers of Councils should be 
elected directly by people on as broad a fron- 
phlse ae possible. 

4. Adequate provision should be made for 
the representation of important minorities by 
election, and that the Mahomeduns should be 
represented through special electorates on the 
Provlnoial Legislative Councils. 

Provided that Mahomeduns shall not parti cl - 
pate in any of the other elections to the Legis* 
lative 0oimollB» 


6. The head of the Provincial Government 
should not be the l^rcsident of the Legislative 
Council but the Coiineil should have the righi 
of electing its i'resident. 

6. I'he right of asking suppli mint ary ques- 
tions bhoiild not be rcstrktidto the member 
putting the original question, but should be 
allowed to be cxercjsi d by any other member. 

7 (tt) Except customs, post, telegrajih, 
mint, salt, opium, railways, army and navy, 
and tributes from Indian States, all other 
sources of revenue should be provincial. 

(6) There should be no divided heads of 
revenue. The Government of India should bo 
provided with fixed contributions from the 
Provincial Governments, such fixed contri- 
butions beingllable to revision when extraordi- 
nary and unforeseen contingencies render such 
revision necessary\ 

(c) The Provincial Counci 1 should have full 
authority to deal with all matters affecting the 
internal administration of the ]h^ovinoe includ- 
ing the power to raise loans, to impose and 
alter taxation, and to vote on the Budget. All 
Items of expeudltuxe, and all proposals oopoem* 
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ing ways and means for Talslnp the npcrasaiy 
revenue, should be embodied in Bills and 
submitted to the Provincial Council for 
adoption. 

(d) Resolutions on all matters within the 
purview of the Provincial Govornmcnt should 
be allowed for discussion in accordance with 
rules madeinthatbehali bytho Council itsdl. 

(«) A resolution passi'd by the Legislative 
Council shall be binding on the Exccutivf 
Government, unless vetoed by the Govimoi 
in Council, provided how( ver that if the rr solu- 
tion is again passed by the Council after an 
interval of not less than one yi'ur, it must be 
given effect to. 

if) A. motionforadlournnif nf may be brought 
forward for the discussion oi a definite matin 
of urgent public importance if supnortrd by 
not less than one-oJ glil h of t he members present 

8. Any special meeting of Ihe Conneil may 
be summoned on a requisition by not less than 
one-eighth of the rntmibcTs. 

9. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may bo 
introduced in Council in ncrordance with the 
rules mode in that behall bv the ( ovneilitm If 
and the consent of the Go\ernm(nt should 
not be required therefor 

10. All Bills passed by rro\iiicial Legis- 
latures shall have to reeoi\e the assent ol tin 
Governor before they become law, but may b( 
vetoed by the Govenior-Gimrol. 

11 . The term of ofUcc of the incmbcrh shall 
be five years. 

II. — PfOV\ncixl Government. 

1. The head of every Provincial Govemumiit 
shall be a Governor who shall not ordinarilj 
belong to the Indian Ci^llSel^ice oj any ol tin 
permanent services. 

2. There shall be in every Province an 
Executive Council which, with the Go\einoi, 
shall constitute the Exieiitivc Go\eriimcnt 
of the Province. 

3. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall 
not ordinarily be appointed to the Exociithc 
Councils. 

4. Not less than oiu'-lmlf of the members 
of Executive Council shall consist of Indians to 
be elected by the elect( d members of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatlie Cinineil. 

5. The term of oillee of the members shall 
be five years 

III.,— Imperial Letjhlalive Conmil . 

1. The strength of the lnii>erial Legit,lath( 
Council shall be 150. 

2. Four-fifths of tin membds shall Ik 
elected . 

3. The franchise foi the Imperial Lt gjslathi 
Council should be widciud as far as possiblf 
on the lines of the Mahomedan electorates 
and the elected mimbers ot the Provincial 
Legislative Councils shculd also form an elec- 
torate for the return of Members to the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

5. The President of the Council shall be 

elected by the Goimcil Itself. i 

6. The right of asking supplementary 
queitlOQs shall pot be restricted to the member 
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putting the original question but should bo 
allowed to be exercised by any other member. 

7. Any special meeting of the Council may 
be summoned on a requisition by not less than 
one-eighth of the members. 

8. A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be 
Introduced in Councllin accordance with rule.s 
made in that behalf by the Council Itself, and 
Ihe consent of the Executive Government 
should not be required therefor. 

9. All Bills passed by the Council shall have 
to receive the assent of the Governor-General 
before they become law. 

10. All financial proposals relating to sources 
of income and items of expenditure shall be 
embodied in Bills Every such Bill and the 
Budget as a whole shall be submitted for the 
vote of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

11. The torm of offlee of members shall be 
five years. 

12. The matters mentioned heroin below 
shall be exclusively under the control of the 
Imperial Legislative round 1* — 

(«) Matters in regard to which uniform 
I ‘gislationfoithf' whole of India is desirable. 

(b) Provincial legislaticn in so far as it may 
iffect inter-pn^vluelal fiscal relations. 

(c) Questions affecting purely Imperial Rev- 
enue, excepting tributes from Indian States. 

(d) Questions affecting purely Imperial ex- 
P'nditure, except that no n'solution of the 
imp 'rial L'^gislative (^ouneil shall he binding 
on the Governor-General in Counellin respect 
of Militaiychargc siorthc deft net otthe country. 

(c) The right of revising Indian tariffs and 
customs duties, of imposing, alttring, or 
lemovjiig any tax or cess, modifying the 
existing system of curitmy and banking 
and granting any aids or bountits to any or 
all deserving and naseont industries of the 
conntiy 

if) Resolutions on all matters relating to 
the adminlstiation of the country as a whole. 

13. A Besolution passed by the Legislative 
Council should be binding on the Executive 
Government, unless vetoi d bv the Gov^emor- 
General in C'mmeil: provided however that 
if the R'solution is again passed bytho Council 
after an interval of not less than one year, it 
must be given effect to.. 

14. A motion for adjournment may be 
brought foiwaid for the discussion of a definite 
matter of urgent publleiinportance, if supported 
by not has than onc-clghth ol the members 
present 

15. The Crown may exercise its power of 
veto in regard to a Bill Passed by a Provincial 
Legislative Council or by the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council within twelve months from the 
date on which It is passed, and the Bill shall 
cease to have effect as from the date on which 
the fact of such veto is made known to the 
Legislative Counci 1 concerned . 

16. The Imperial Legislative Council shall 
have no power to interfere with the Goveminent 
of Indians direction of the military affairs and 
the foreign political relations of India, including 
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the dedArsMen 0 / war, the making of peace 
and Ihe enteorisg into treaties. 

IV, — The Government of India . 

1» The Governor* General of India will 
l>e the head of the Government of India. 

5. Hie Will have an Executive Council half 
of Ifhom shall be Indians. 

’ S. The Indian members should be elected 
by the elected members of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council. 

4. Members of the Indian Civil Service 
•hall not ordinarily be appointed to the Exe- 
ontlve Council of the Governor- General. 

6. The power of making all appointments 
In the Imperial Civil Services shall vest in the 
Government of India as constituted under this 
•cheme, and subject to any laws that may be 
made by the Imperial Legislative Council. 

6. The Government of India shall not 
ordinarily Interfere in the local affairs of a 
province, and powers not specifically given 
to a Provincial Government shall be deemed 
to be vested in the former. The authority 
of the Government of India will ordinarily be 
limited to general supervision and superinten- 
dence over the Provincial Governments. 

7. In legislative and administrative matters 
the Government of India as constituted under 
this scheme shall, as far as possible, be inde- 
pendent of the Secretary of State 

8. A system of Independent audit of the 
accounts of the Government of India should 
he Instituted . 

F,' — Th e Secretary of State in Council 

3, The Council of the Secretary of State 
for India should be abolished. 


2. The salary of the Secretary of State 
should be placed on the British Estimates. 

S. The Secretary of State should, as far as 
possible, occupy the same position in relation 
to the Government of India, as the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in relation to the 
Governments of the self-governing dominions. 

4. The Secretary of State for India should 
be assisted by two Permanent TJnder-Secre- 
tarles, one of whom should always be an 
Indian. 

VI — Military andother matters ofpoliej/. 

1. The military and naval services of His 
Majesty, both in their commissioned and non- 
commissioned ranks, should be thrown open 
to Indians and adequate provision should be 
made for their selection, training andinstruction 
in India. 

2. Indians should be allowed to enlist as 
volunteers. 

31. Indians should be placed on a footing 
of equality in respect of status and rights of 
oltlzenshlp with other sublets of His Majesty 
the King throughout the Empire. 

4. The Executive Officers in India shall 
have no judicial powers entrusted to thorn 
and the judiciary in every Province shall be 
placed under th e hi ghest Court of that Province . 

N, B . — As regards communal representation 
in Legislative Councils the following percen- 
tages have been agreed upon : 

Mahomedan representation for the Punjab 
50 per cent., Bengal 40 per cent., Bombay 88i 
per cent., U P. 80 percent., C.P. 16 per cent., 
Madras 16 per cent. It has also been agreed 
to that if in any province two-thirds of a com- 
munity be against any measure or Bill it should 
be dropped by both communities. 


The Press. 


The newBpttper PresB in India is an esson- 
Hally English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was serioufdy taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, Ths Times, which came into existence 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by T?ie Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by the Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1065, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky's Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
•msappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed lllcky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
contuiy, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Earkam, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Qazbtte of 1780, and one of these, 2'he 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
Ihe avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued n policy of discouragement and 
rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley, 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to jniom everything was to be submitted before 
rabUoation; the penalty for offending against 
these roles to be immediate deportation. Tb^e 


regulations continued in force till the time txf 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 aboUabed 
the censorship and substituted milder ndee, 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respeoHng 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
loin the ranks of journalism, which had tiff 
then boon considered a low profession. Bilk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those daySi 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short ’ 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Basting’s place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentiuck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though liord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1881 
to 1836, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1888 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India, The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication In 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in Juno 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end ol 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1868, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated* 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 26 Native 
Mpers and the circulation of all was very smalt 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in ln« 
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fin^iee wid also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous jounUUists like Eobert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hunls Mookerjl flourii^ed in 
this generation. The Civil and Military Gazette 
vraa originally published in Simla as a weekly 


paper, the tot issue being dated June 22nd, 
ll«2, Prior to and in the days ot the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
waa the MofuBsUUe, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
yoait in Simla the Civil and MUttary Gazette 
aoaulred and incorporated the MofussUUe, 
ana in 187C the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. During Lord Lytton’s 
vioeroyaJty a reactionary policy was pur8U(‘d to- 
wards the vernacular press which was r«*s- 
trained by a special Act passed in 1878. Witli 
the advent of Lord Eipon in 1880, the Tress 
Act of Lytton was repealed in 1882. Tlie 
influence of the native press especially grew 
to be very groat, and its circulation too re- 
ceived a great fillip. This may be said to have 
gone on till 1897, when India entered upon 
a disastrous cycle of years during which plague 
and famine gave rise to grave political dis- 


content which found exaggerated expreeskm 
in the native press, both In the Temsoi^ 
and in English. The deterioration In the tone 
of a section of the press became accentuated 
as years went on and prosecutions for sedition 
had little effect in checking the sinister influence. 

In 1910 Lord Minto passed a Press Act ap 
plicablo, not like Lytton’s Act, to tho peccant 
part alone, but like Canning’s measure, to the 
entire press. This measure is havhag the 
desired effect inasmuch as it has undoubtedly 
1 checked bcdltious writing in all the provinces 
where it had previously been most rife. One 
I maiked cftect of the Act has been to Increase 
the influence and circulation of tho moderate 
' papers. There ib some tendency, as in Eastern 
I ih'iigal, to evade tho Act by the secret produc- 
\ tion and dissemination of seditious leaflets. 
A Pailiamentary White Paper published at the 
lend of 1914 gives a leturn of statements 
I showing the ac tion taken under cc rtain ections 
ot the 1910 Act. It shows that of twenty-two 
printing piesses coming under the first demand 
I for sceiuity fouit en failed to deposit the secu- 
jrity and weic in consequence closed. Of 
twenty newspapers treated in the same manner, 
lourtt CM ceased publication 


Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Publlshod- 




1 



Books. 

PioMuce. 


Piiutmg 

JTesbCs. 

1 

News- 

papeis. 

1 

1 

Periodi- 1 
cals. 

In 

English or 
other 1 

European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 


Bengal i 

Bihar and Orissa 

United Provinces 

Punjab (a) 

Delhi 

North-West Frontier Province 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Benir 

Assam 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Madras 

Bombay 

74o 

1 58 
r.is 
207 
5r» 

171 

82 

09 

12 

3 

645 

467 

121 

2(. 

124 

72 

1 5 

2 

58 

10 

1 .“> 

2 

(a)236 

157 

201 

207 

25 

’ ’ ’ 02 

11 

9 

7 

1 

1,928 

38i 

392 

77 

242 

172 

12 

””41 

12 

9 

6 

”■502 

137 

2,323 

690 

1,784 

2,049 

1.50 

”204 

102 

62 

73 

2,i08 

1,882 



Total, 1914-15 .. 

3,102 

847 

2,988 

1,602 

11.477 


'1913-14 .. 

3,020 

827 

2,848 

1,477 

10,712 


1912-13 .. 

2,828 

673 

2,395 

1,062 

9,651 


1911-12 .. 

2,780 

666 

2,208 

1 ’ 

1,596 

9,988 


1910-11 .. 

2,751 

658 

1,902 

1,678 

10,063 

Totals . . *! 

1909-10 .. 

2,736 

72C 

1 829 

2,112 

9,934 


1908-9 . . 

2,594 

738 

1 895 

1,687 

8,345 


1907-8 . . 

2,671 

763 

1,062 

1,624 

7,095 


1906-7 . , 

2,490 

744 

973 

1,689 

8,126 


L 1906-0 .. 

2,380 

747 

793 

1,411 

7,644 


(a) For calendar year. 
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NewspaMTB and News iUencles registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
aiphabetfcally according to Station where they are published and situated* 


Note . — News Agencies are distinguished by an asterisk. 


Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Agra 

Kayastha Hitkari 

Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of every 
month. 

r 

Coronation Advertiser 

Wednesdays. 

Gujarati Punch 

Sundays. 


Jaina Samachar . , 

Sundays. 

Ahmedabad 

Kathiawar and Hahikantha 
Gazette. 

Saturdays. 


Political Bhomiyo 

Thursdays. 


Praja Bandhu 

Saturdays. 

t 

Udichya Hitechu 

Monthly. 

Ajmer 

Bajastan Samachar 

Thursdays. 

Akola, Borar 

Berar Samachar 

Sundays. 

Akyab . . . . j 

Arakan Times 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Aligarh 

Aligarh Institute Gaz« tto 

Wednesdays. 

r 

Abhyudaya 

Fridays. 

1 

Hindustan Keview . . . . 

On first of every month. 

Allahabad .. ..*( 

Leader 

Daily, except Tuesdays. 

1 

Pioneer 

Daily. 

L 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, Ld. 

r 

Kartawya 

Tuesdays. 

Amraoti .. 

Pramod SIndhu 

Mondays. 


Veer Shaio Sanjeeviuoe . , 

Mondays. 

1 

Saflr-i-Berar 

Weekly. 

Ainrell 

Islam Gazette 

Thursdays. 

r 

Khalsa Advocate . . 

Weekly. 

Amiiteir .. ..i 

Punjab Durban 

Dailv. 

1 

Vakil 

Bi-Weekly. 

Amrolia 

Ittihad 

Saturdays. 

J3ageri»at . . 

Jagaran 

Sundays. 

r 

Daily Post 

Daily. 

Bangalore .. .. ^ 

Army and Civil News 

Dally. 

Kasim-ul-Aklibar 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

r 

Behar Herald 

Saturdays. 

1 

Beharcc 

Dally. 

1 

Express 

Dally. 

Bankipore (Patii.i) 

Hindi Bebarec (Hindi) . 

Daily. 


Patallputra (Hindi) 

Fridays. 


Shikaha (Hindi) .. 

Weekly. 


Atmavidya (Hindi) 

Monthly. 

. 

I Aryavarta (Hindi) (Patna) 

Monthly. 

Barisal | 

Barisal Hitaishi 

Sundays. 

Kafchipur Nibashi 

Weekly. 

Baroda 

Shree Sayajl Vijaya 

Thursdays. 

Basseln, Burma 

Basseln News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Battlcaloa (Ceylon) 

Lamp 

Every other Saturday. 

Mondays. 

Belgaum 

Belgaum Samachar 
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Date of going to Presi* 


BMUOMOlty 


Stovnagar 

Btbar (Patna) 
SUapor 


Bombay .. 


Bowrlngpet 

Budaon 

Oolangnte (Goa) 


Calcutta . » 


Awazal Khalk 
Bharat Jiwan 
Indian Student 
“ Hindi Kesari ’ 

' Jalnhaaan 
“ Jalna ** 


.. Ittead 

. . Eamatak Vaibhav 

Advocate of India 

Akhbar-i-IsIam 

Akhbar-i-Soudagar 

Andhra Fatrlka 

Argus 

Associated Press • 

Bombay Chronicle 
Bombay Guardian 
Bombay Samachar 

Briton 

Catholic Examiner 

Dyan Prakash 

Gujarati 

lilustrated Sporting Rc\iew 

Indian Education 

Indian Industries and Power 
Indian Investors' Referee 
Indian Social Reformer . . 

Indu Prakash 

, Jalna 

Jam*e*Jamshed 

Kalser-1-Hlnd 

Message 

Muslim Herald 

Muslim Times 

Native Opinion 

0 Anglo-Lusitano 

The Pars! 

The Praja and Mitra 

Railway Times 

Bast Goftar 

Reuter’s Indian Journal . . 
Reuter’s Telegram Company, Ltd 

Sandosh 

Sanj Vartaman 

Shri Venkateshwar Samachar . 

Times of India 

Times of India Illust rated Weekly 

Young India 

United Press Syndicate * 

. • Eolar Gold Fields News . . 

> • Akhbor Zulqamain 

. • A Voz do Povo 

r Albnlagh . . 

I Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Asian 

Associated Press * 

Bangabasi 

. Bengalee 

Bharata Mitra 

Calcutta Intelligence Syndicate . 

Capital 

Catholic Herald of India . . 

L Dalnik Hltabadl 


Every Wednesday. 

Sundays. 

27th of each month. 
Fortnightly. 

Tuesdays. 

Weekly. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

! Dally. 

Daily, except on Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Fridays. 

Dally. 

Dally, except Saturdays. 
Thursdays. 

Dally. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Monthly. 

On the 15th of each mouth. 
Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Saturdays. 

Daily, except Saturdays. 
Saturdays 24. 

Daily. 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Fridays. 

Tuesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Fridays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 


Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Fridays. 

Dally. 

Wednesdays. 

Weekly. 


Tuesdays. 

6th, 13th, 20th, and 27th of every 
month. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Dally. 

Fridays. 


Wednesdays. 

[ Dally, except Sundays. 
Thursdays. 


Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Dally, except Wednesdays* 
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Stations. 

Title In fulU 

Day of going to Press. 

p 

Empire (Calcutta Evening News). 

DMly, except Sundays. 


Enwshman 

Dally. 


Hal^lnl Matin 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Hindoo Patriot 

Daily, except Saturdays* 


Hltabadl 

Wednesdays. 


Indian and Eastern Engineer . . 

14th of each month. 


Indian Dally News 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Indian Echo 

Fridays. 


Indian Empire 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Indian Engineering 

Thursdays. 


Indian Express 

Once a month. 


Indian Methodist Times . . 

Last day of month. 


Indian Mirror 

DaUy. 


Indian Nation 

Saturdays. 

1 

Indian News Agency 


Calontta j 




Indian Planters’ Gazette 

Saturdays. 


Indian Public Health 

1.5th of each month. 


Indo-British Press Agency 



Mussalman 

Thursdays. 


Molscm Chronicle and Muham- 

Thursdays. 


madan Observe. 



Railways and Shipping . . 

nth, 16th and last day of every 



month. 


Reis and Rayyct 

Saturdays. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, 



Limited. 



Sanjlbanl 

Wednesdays. 


Samay 

Wednesdays. 


Statesman 

Dally. 


Times of India Illustrated Weekly. 

Wednesdays, 


United Press Syndicate* . . 


r 

Kerala Sanchari 

Wednesdays. 


Manorama 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Calicut J 

Mltavadi 

Dally. 


West Coast Reformer 

Sundays and Thursdays. 

[ 

West Coast Spectator 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

c 

Azad .. .. , 

Wednesdays. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, lii- 


Cawnpore . . . . < 

mited 


( 

Zamana 

26th day of every month. 

Chlnsurah . . 

Education Gazette 

Tuesdays. 

Chittapong 

Jyoti 

Wedne^ays. 

u r 

Cochin Argus 

Saturdays. 

Cochin . . . . ! 

Coconada Ravi 

Thursdayn. 

1 

Malabar Herald 

Saturdays 

r 

Ceylon Catholic Messenger 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Ceylon Independent 

Daily. 


Ceylon Morning Leader . . 

Daily. 


Ceylon Observer 

Daily. 


Ceylon Sportsman 

Saturdays. 


Ceylonese 

Daily. 


Dinakara Prakash 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays 



and Saturdays. 


Dlnamina 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Colombo ^ 

Dravida Bfitran 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 

1 

Islam Mlttirau 

Saturdays. 


Nanartha Pradlpava 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

1 

Sarasavl Sandaresa 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

1 

Sihala Samaya 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

1 

Sinhala Bauddhaya 

Saturdays. 

L 

Times of Ceylon 

DaUy. 
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Stations. 

Title In full. 

Date of going toPiest. 

Oattack 


(Jtkal Deepica 

Fridays. 

OODtai 

. 

Nlhar 

Mondays. 


r 

1 

Associated Press* 

Dacca Gazette 

Mondays. 

Dacca 


Dacca Prakash 

Sundays. 


] 

East 

Sundays. 


1 

Herald 

Daily. 

Dai)eollDg . . 


Darjeeling visitor and Advertiser 

Mondays. 


[ 

Associated Press 

Durbar Bulletin 

Dally. 


1 

Hamdard 

Dally. 

Delhi 

1 

Indian News Agency 

Morning Post 

Dally, except Sundays. 


1 

Pioneer Supplement 

Daily. 


r 

1 

Dharwarvritt 

Wednesdays. 


Karnataka Patra 

Fridays. 

Dharwar . . 


Kamatakavrltta and Dhananjaya 

Tuesdays. 


1 

Kshema Samachar 

Thursdays, 


1 

Raja Hansa 

Dally. 

Dbolla 


Khandesh Vaiblmv 

Fridays. 

Dlhrugarh . . 


Times of Assam . . 

Fridays. 

Oaya 


Knyastha Messenger 

Sundays. 

Guntur 


Deshabimani 

Daily. 

Hubll 


Kannad Kesari 

Fridays. 


r 

Musheor-i-Deccan 

Dally. 

Hyderabad, Deccan 

Sahifad-Kozana 

Daily. 

1 

Usman Gazette 

Daily. 


r 

Sind Journal 

Wednesdays. 

Hyderabad, Sind . . 


Musaflr 

Saturdays. 

1 

Sind Mail 

Daily. 



Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 

Tuesdays. 

Jaffna 

1 

vertiser. 

Jaffna Catholic Guardian . 

Saturday Mornings. 

Jaffna (Vannarponnai) 


Hindu Organ 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Jubbulpore 

i 

India Sunday School Journal 

C. P. Standard 

Third Thursday of every month. 
Dally. 

Kankhal . . 


Saddhram Prachnrak . . . . 

Tuesdays. 


f 

Karachi Chronicle 

Saturdays. 



ParsI Sansar 

Saturdays. 



Praja Mitra 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 



Phoenix 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Karachi 


Reuter's Telegram Company, Li- 
mited. 

Daily Gazette 

* Daily, except Sundays. 



Sind Observer 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 



Sind Sudhar 

Saturdays. 



Star of India 

Saturdays. 

Khulna 


Khulna Basi 

Saturdays. 

Kolhapur City 


Vidyavilas 

Fridays. 

Kottayam . . 

( 

Malayala 3Ianorama 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

{ 

Nozranl Deepka 

Tuesdays. 


the Preisi. 


S2f 


Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Kurunegala 

Abhinawa Eawata Angana 

Days prior to the 1st and 15th ol 


every month. 


Akhbar-l-Am 

Daily. 


Arya Patrika 

Associated Press • 

Saturdays. 


Civil and Military Gazette 

Daily, (Sundays excepted). 

1 

Desh 

Daily. 


Dipak 

Dally (except Wednesdays.) 


Hindu 

Tuesdays. 

Lahore . . . . j 

Hindustan 

Wednesdays. 


Paisa Akhbar 

Daily. 


Punjabee 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satmv 



days. 


Punjab Observer . . 

Punjab Samachar 

Pi.ajput Gazette 

Wednesday! and Saturdays. 
Fridays. 

Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 


month. 


Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

Tribune 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Watan 

Thursdays. 

, , I 

Khairkhah 

Saturdays. 

Larkana .. i 

Larkana Gazette 

Fridays. 

L 

Sind Patrika 

Saturdays. 

r 

Advocate 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

1 

Anand 

Thursdays. 

1 

Lurk flow . . . . ; 

Indian Daily Telegraph . . 

Dally. 

Kaukab-i-Hind 

Wednesdays. 

'1 

ICayastha Mutual Family Pension 

15th day of every month. 

1 

Fund News. 

1 

Muslim Gazette 

Tuesdays. 

L 

Oudh Akhbar 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Indian Witness .. 

Wednesdays 

[ 

Al-Mazmun 

On the first of every month. 


Andhra Patrika 

Tuesdays. 


Anglo-Indian 

Associated Press 

Thursdays. 


Hindu — See against Mount Road 



Indian Patriot 

Dally. 


Indian Railway Journal . . 

15th of every month. 

Aladras 

Jarida-l-Rozgar 

Saturdays. 

Law Times 

Saturdays. 


Madras Mail 

Daily. 


New India 

Daily. 


Madras Times 

Dally, except Saturdays. 


Muhhammadan 

Mondays and Thursdays. 


Mukhbir-i-Dcccan 

Reuter's Telegram Company, 

Wednesdays. 


Limited. 

Swadesa Mitran 

Daily. 


Shamsul Akhbar 

Mondays. 

Madura 

South Indian Mali 

Mondays. 

Mapuea 

Futuro 

Dally. 

Maigao (Qoa) . . | 

Notielas 

I Ultramar 

Mondays. 

Mondays and Fridays, 
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Day of going to Press. 


Matheran .. 
Mafctaiidien 


IQrptiikhas. . 

lUrsapnr Cit 


Moradsbad 


Moultn pi n .4 

Mount Boad, Madras 


Muttra 

Muvattupusha 
M^enslngh 
TTagerooU . . 


Haini Tal 
Havsarl 


Nova Goa . . 


Ootaoajnund 

Pandbaipur 

Panjim Goa 

Farur 

Pen 


Pediawar . . 


. . Matheran Jottings 
. . Cbakravarthi 

I Mlrpurkhas Gazette 
I Zaminder Gazette 

Khichri Samachar 

f Al-Musher 


Meston 

Sitara-l-HInd 


MouIrneiD Ad\crti'icr 


{ Pioneer Miissoorie Bulletin 
Musaoorie Times 

Inniskilllner 
Kerala Dheepika . . 

Charu Mihir 
Travancorc Times 

/ Nagpur and Berar Times 
I Hitavada 
\ Maharabhtra 
y Desha-Sewak 

Nalni Tal Gazette. . 

] ■ Independent 

r Boletlm do Coraercio 
O'Coramercio 
J Odebate 


I South of India Observer and Nil 
giri News. 

Fandhari Mltra 


O’Crente 
Uttara Thar aka 
’ * Sudhakar 


Afghan 

Eeuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

Peshawar Daily News 


' Deccan Herald 
Dynana Prakash . . 
Keaari 
Maharatta 

^ Pandit 
Poona Mall 
Evening Despatidi 
Sudhaw or reformer 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

4th, 11th, 18th, 26th of every 
month. 

1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 
month. 

4th, 12th, 20th and 28th of every 
month. 

4th, 12th, 20th and 28th of every 
month. 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Dally. 

Thursdays. 

7th of each month. 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Fridays. 

Fridays 

Tuesdays, 

Mondays. 

W«dne8da> a. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Mondays. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Daily, except Sundays and 
holidays. 

Daily issue except Sundays. 


Saturdays. 

Saturdayb. 

Fridays, 


Dally. 

Dally, except Mondays. 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

Daily, and weekly on Wednesdays. 
DaUy. 

Dally. 

Sundays. 
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Stations. 

llUeinfoU. 

Bay of going to Press. 

Quetta . . . . 1 

Baluchistan Gazette 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Quetta News War Bulletin 

Dally. 

Qoilon 

. Malayan 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Eajkot 

, Kathiawar Times 

Wednesdays and Sundays. 

r 

Burma Sunday Times 

Sundays. 

Eangoon .. .. J 

L 

Bangoon Gazette . . 

Dally, except Mondays. 

Bangoon Times 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Batnagirl . . . . | 

Bakool 

Saturdays. 

Satya Shodhak 

Sundays. 

Bawalpiiidi . 

Punjab Times 

Saturdays and Wednesdays. 

Satara 

Shubha Suchaka 

Fridays. 

Sataia City 

Prakosh 

Wednesdays. 

Secundei abaci . . | 

Hyderabad Bulletin . . . . 

Notice Sheet 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Shahjahanpur 

Sarpunch . . . . . . 

Daily 

Shikarpur (Sind) . . 

Trade Advertiser (Waper-Sama« 
char) 

Assam Advertiser 

Saturdays. 

bhiliong 

Fridays. 

Hliolapur . . . . j 

Kalpataiu 

Sholapur Samachar 

Sundays. 

Tuesdays. 

Silciiar 

Englishman Bulletin 

Dally. 

Do. 

Surma 

Sundays 

r 

1 

1 

Associated Press . . 

Indian News Agency 


1 

Indian War Cry 

27th of each month. 

Simla . . . . ^ 

News of India 

Wednesdays. 


Pioneer Daily Bulletin . . 

Beuter’s Telegram Company, 

Week days. 


Limited. 


Sukkiir . . . . J 

Sindhi 

Saturdays. 

Sind Advocate 

Thursdays 

r 

Apakshapata 

Saturda 3 rs. 

1 1 

Deslil Mltra 

Thursdays. 

Sural . . . . 

Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpan 

Saturdays. 


Praja Pokar 

Wednesdays. 

. 

Surat Akhbar 

Sundays. 

Sylhet 

Paridarsaka 

Wednesdays. 

Tamluk 

Tamallka 

Saturdays. 

Tangall 

Islam Babi 

Fridays. 

Tbana 

Arunodoya 

Sundays. 

Trlchur 

Loknprakasam 

Kerala Taraka 

Mondays. 

Truvalla 

Wednesdays. 

Trivandrum 

Western Star 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satttr* 




Vizagapatam 

Andhra Advocate 

Fridays. 

Wal .. .. 1 

Modavritta 

Mondays. 

Yrittasar 

Mondays. 

Yeotmal 

Harikifhore 

Sundays. 
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INDIAN I«ESS LAW. 


The NeHttphtters (Incitements to Offences) 
AeL 1008, was passed In view of the close con- 
nexion between the perpetration of outrases 
by means of explosives and the publication 
of eriminal Incitements in certain newspapers. 
T3ie Act de^s only with incitements to murder, 
to offences under the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1008, and to acts of violence. It gives 
power in such cases to confiscate the printing 
press used In the production of the newspaper, 
and to stop the lawful issue of the newspaper. 
The procedure adopted in the Act follows the 
mem lines of that provided in the Code of 
Orizninal Procedure for dealing with public 
nuisances, with the addition that the final 
order of the magistrate directing the forfeiture 
of the press is appealable to the High Court 
within 15 days. It is further provided tliat 
no action can be taken against a press save 
on the application of a Local Government. 
When an order of forfeiture has been made 
by the magistrate, but only in that case, the 
Incal Government is empowered to annul 
the declaration made by the printer and pub- 
lisher of the newspaper under the Press and 
Eegistration of Books Act, 1867, and there- 
after neither that newspaper nor any other 
which is the same in substance can be published 
without a broach of the law. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
htoluding any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty's hubjects in India, or to 
totlmldate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (I) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers ; (iil) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; (Iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news- 
papers, books, or other documents wherever 
found. 

As regards the first of these objects, it is 
laid down that proprietors of printing presses 
making a declaration for the first time under 
section 4 of the Press and Eegistration of l^oks 
Act, 1867, sliall give security, whicli may 
however, be dispensed with by the magistrate 
at his discretion ; that the proprietors of presses 
established before the passing of the Act may 
Similaily be required to give security if and 
when they are guilty of printing objectionable 
matter of the description to which the Act 
applies; and that, where security has been 
deposit^, Local Governments may declare 


such security fotfeit where it ahlMuirs to thelh 
that the press has been used for prlntlM or 
publishing such objectionable matter. When 
the initial security so deposited has thus been 
forfeited, the deposit of further security in a 
larger sura is required before a fresh declaration 
can be made under section 4 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, if thereafter, 
the press is again used for printing or publish- 
ing objectionable matter the further security 
deposited and the press itself may be declar^ 
forfeit. 

Control over publishers of newspapers, the 
second main object of the Act, is provided for 
in a similar manner. The keeping of a print- 
ing press and the publishing of a newspaper 
without depositing security when required are 
punishable with the penalties prescribed for 
failure to make the declarations required by 
sections 4 and 5 of the Press and Registration 
of Books Act, 1867. 

Other provisions deal with the cases of books 
or pamphlets printed out of India or secretly 
in India. The more eflBcient control over the 
importation and transmission by post of ob- 
jectionable matter of the kind described in the 
Act is given by empowering the customs and 
post office authorities to detain and examine 
packages suspected of containing such matter, 
and to submit them for the orders of the Local 
Government. 

The fourth object of the Act is attained by 
authorising the Local Government to declare 
forfeit any newspaper, book or other document 
which appears to it to contflin matter of the 
prohibited description, and upon such a decla- 
ration the Act empowers the police to seize 
sucii articles aud to search for the same. 

Ill any case in which an order of forfeiture 
IS passed by the Local Govemraent, an appli- 
I cation may be made to the High Court on the 
question of fact whether the matter objected 
to is, or is not, of the nature described in the 
Act. For the most part the object of the Act 
lias been secured, as regards the local press, 
without recourse to the power of confiscating 
security. 

Press Association of India.—At the 

tnd of 1915 this Associaticn was formed 
In Bombay. According to the articles oi 
constitution “Its objicts shall be to protect 
tlie press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitiary laws and their administration, 
fr;Mn all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
rn its liberty or of the executive authorities 
to interfeie with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and protection 
which may be deemed advisable from time to 
time “ Members pay a minimum subscription 
of Rs. 10 annually. The affairs of the Associ- 
ation arc managed by a Ck)unc11. Honorary 
Secretary'. Mr. B, G. Horniman, The Bombay 
Chronicle, 
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Societies: Literary, Scientific 
and Social. 


AGMOXJITURAL AND HORTICDLTTOAL SOCIETY 
OF India (Calcutta). — Founded 1820. 

Annual subscription Rs. 82. Entrance fee 
Rb. 8. Serretary, F. H. Abbott, 17, Alipore 
Road, Allpore. 

AORI-HOETICULTirRAL SOCIETY OF BUEMA.— 
Secretary^ CJapt. W. H. Allen, Victoria Park, 
Randaw^y. 

Aori-Hoeticulttjeal Society op Madras.— 
Established 1883. Quarterly subscription 
(or members in Class A Rs. 7, in Class B 
Rs. 8. Secretary y P. F. Fyson, Mount Road, 
Teynampett, S. W., Madras. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay. — 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India ; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers; 
and to publish a periodical Journal contain- 
ing the transactions of the Society. Annual 
subscription Rs. 10. Secretary, R. P. Masani, 
M.A., Town Hall, Bombay. 

Asiatic Society op Bengal (Calcutta).— 
Secretan/, G. H. Tipper, m.a., 57, Park 
Street, Calcutta. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona — It is hoped to start this Institute In 
July, 1917. Its objects are to provide an 
up-to-date Oriental library, to train students, 
to act as an information bureau, and to express 
gratitude to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar for his 
services to the cause of Sansknt learning. Hon. 
Secretary, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 339, Narayan 
Peth, Poona 

Bombay Art Society. — Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for Pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition every 
February. Annual subscription Rs. 10 ; 
Life Member Rs. 100. Secretary, S. V, Bhan- 
darkar, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch op the Classical Associa- 
tion. — The Classical Association was started, 
in 1903 in London, to promote the develop- 
ment and maintain the well-being of classical 
studies. The Bombay Branch was founded 
in 1910; it numbers over 100 members ; holds 
5 or 6 meetings a year ; and publishes a yearly 
journal. Subscription Rs. 6 for ordinary 
and Rs. 2-8-0 for associate members. 
Secretary, Mrs. Gray, 13 Marine Lines, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asutic 
Booibtt. — Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 50. Secretary, 
Tbe Rev, R. M. Gray, Town Hall, Bombay. 


Bombay Natural History Boctett.— F ound- 
ed 1883, to promote the study of Natural 
History in all its branches. The Society 
has a membership of about 1.700 and a 
small museum with a representative collec- 
tion of the different vertebrates and 
invertebrates found In the Indian Empire 
and Ceylon. A J oumal is published quarterly 
which contains articles on different natural 
history subjects as well as descriptions of new 
species and local lists of different orders. In the 
more recent numbers, serial articles on game 
birds, common snakes, and common butterflies 
have been appearing. Annual subscription 
Rs. 16. Entrance fee, Rs. 10, Honorary Secre» 
tary, W. S. Millard, Curator, N. B. Klnnear, 
Oflice and Museum, 6, Apollo Street, Bombay 

British and Foreign Bjble Society.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
It has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
llfihod in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1846, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863, 
the Bangaloie Auxiliary in 1876, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be 
liad in 87 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached over 1,000,000 copies 
in 1915. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various Vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass the various University examina- 
tions, whose applications are countersigned 
by their Piincipals, as under : — 

The 4 Gospels and the Book of Acts in 
1 Vol. to Matriculates. 

The New Testament and Psalms to Inter- 
mediates. 

The Bible to Graduates. 

Last year no fewer than 10,700 volumes were 
so distributed. Portions of Scnptuies in the 
important vernaculars have been prepared in 
raised type for the use of the Blind and large 
grants of money are annually given to the 
dlffenmt Misbions, to enable them to carry 
on Bible women’s work and Colportage. 

Besides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, Assam 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — ^the American and Canadian Baptist 
Mission, the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, and the TTan<^uebar Tamil Bible Society, 
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Thft lollowlag tftUe diows the growth ih the Biitiflh A Foreign Bible Booiety's work during 
« the pMt few yean In India & Burma 


CIEOUIATION OF THE B.F.B.8. IN INDIA. 


Auxiliaries. 

1915. 1914. 

1 

1918. 

1912. 

OtlcutU 

Bombay 

Madras 

Bangalore 

Vorth India 

Punjab 

Bur^ 

Total copies of Scriptures . . . . | 

169,004 

184,927 

233,420 

172* i 72 
114,261 
117,948 

169,285 

181,462 

263,806 

35,658 

210,754 

122,224 

117,618 

184,768 

178,720 

280,662 

36,283 

186,660 

92,484 

117,225 

191,809 

161,128 

268,688 

33,680 

212,011 

84,014 

108,646 

981,722 

1,100,696 

1,076,617 

1,059,926 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to liondon or to 
other Auxiliaries and agencies during the year. 


British Medioaii Assocution (Bombav 
Branch). — ^Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary^ Dr. D. B.. 
Bardl, Bombay. 

BOMBAY Medical Union.— Founded 1883 
to promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between Its members 
aud to maintam the interest and status of 
the medical profession in Bombay. The 
entrance fee for Besident members Ba. 6, 
monthly subscription Bs. 2, Absent mem- 
bers Be. 1, and non-resident members yearly 
subscription Bs. 6. Prenideta : Khan Baha- 
dur Dr. N. H. Choksy. Secretaries : Dr. 
D. M. Gagrat and Dr. K. K. Dadachauji. 
Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, Hon. Librarian, Sir 
D. M. Petit, Medical Union Library. Hon, 
Treasurer Dr. V. M. Bhajekar. Beadymoney 
Buildings, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 

BOMBAY Sanitary Association. — Founded 

to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general; (6) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
tfie spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 

E ractical demonstrations and, if possible, 
y holding classes and examinations; (c), 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
In sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Bs. 1 00,000 the foundation 
stone of whicli was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1915, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc., and 
also provttes accommodation for King George 
V Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispnsary and 


Museum and the Malaria Office and the Lady 
Willingdon Scheme. Hon. Secretary’. Dr. .1. 
A. Tunier, t'.I.E., Municipal Health Officer, 
Bombay, 

European Association.— The European 

Association was establisheil in 1883 under 
the title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
m 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for iis objects the general protection of Euro- 
pean interests and the promotion of Euro- 
pean welfare. The Association numbers 
4,150. 1’he Head Offices are at Grosvenor 
House. Calcutta. PreHJenU The Hon’ble Mr, 
Archy JJirkmyre. Secretary, Mr. Alec Marsh. 
Branches or the European Association. 

Assam Valley, Dibrugarh.— C/ mimaw, Mr. 
M M. Hndow. Secretary, Mr, W. Dorward. 

Bihar, M07Vvr-ERVQm. —Chairman, Mr V. 
Hicklcy ci.e Mr. J. M. Wilson. 

Bombay — Chairman, The Uon’ble Mr. J. S 
Wardlaw Mhno. Secretary, Mr. A. W 8. Wise 

DaR-IEELINO — Chairman, The Hon’ble Mr. H It 
Irwin Secretary, ftir. G. Wrangham-Hardy. 

Delhi.— Chairman, Mr. C. E. Bickley Boo 
Secretary, Mr. B. E. Grant Govan. 

Dooars, .lALPAiruRi— Mr. H. Child 
Secretary, Mr J. IM. Walkar. 

Madras. — Chairman, Sir William B Himtcr. 
Secretary/, Mr. II H. Chcttle. 

Sind, KARACHI.—Oiiatman, Mr. B. Carstairs. 
Secretary, Mr. B. D. Marshal. 

Surma Valley, Silchar.— C^ a/man, The 
Hon ’bio Mr. B. Ht. J. Hickman. Secretary, 
Ihe Hon’bic Mr. B. St. J. Hickman. 

United Provinces, Cawnpore. — Chairman, 
Mr. T. Smith. Secretary, Mr. J. G. Byan. 

Indian Association for the Cultivation 
OF Science (Calcutta).— Dr. 
Amrita Lai Sircar^ 210, Bow Bacar Street, 
Calcutta. 
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jmAM WamaumoASt 8ooiitt» fotmded in 
1007 lor the sdvihoement of Methematioal 
stadiee In India. It oondncte a bi-monthly 
lonmal In which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a library 
with cnrrent mathematical periodicals in all 
languages and new books in the subject. 
The librai^ is located in the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post. The journal 
of the Society is published in Madras. There 
are about 160 members from all parts of 
India. President^ Diwan Bahadur B. BAm- 
chandra Bow, of Nellore, Madras. Secreta- 
riet, Prof. D. D. Kapadla, Poona, and Prof. 
M. T. Naraniengar, Bangalore. Librarian^ 
Principal B.. P. Paranjpye, Poona. 

NDIAN SOOIBTT OP ORIENTAL ART (Calcutta.} 
— Joint Secs, and Treasra., N. Blount and 
B. G. Law, P. 0. Box No. 8, Calcutta. 

SDIA Sunday School Union.— The India 
Sunday School Union is a large indigenous 
interdenominational Society having the sym- 
pathy and Co-operation of the greater num- 
ber of Missionary Societies in India. The 
great purposes of the Union are the promo- 
tion of 83rstematio and careful Bible study, and 
the Increased efficiency of Sunday School 
in India. Its operations extend br^ond 
the borders of India itself to Arabia, Siam, 
Borneo and Assam. Upwards of 650,000 
Sunday School scholars and teachers and 
13,944 Sunday Schools are connected with the 
Union, speaking 60 Vernaculars. One Cen- 
tral and 40 Provincial Committees control 
its Indian work, which forms part of a world 
wide movement with a membership of 
28,000,000. 

The India Union was founded in Allahabad 
in 1876. Yearly examinations are held for 
both teachers and scholars in 81 centres, 
for which medals, prizes, scripture awards, 
and certificates are granted to successful candi- 
dates, upwards of 20,000 entered these Exams, 
for 1918. Notes on the daily portions of the 
Interdenominational Bible Beading Associa- 
tion are published by the I. 8. 8. U. in English 
and 14 Vernaculars, and 50 editions of the 8. 8. 
Lesson Expositions are published in 20 
Vernaculars. In addition, there is a large 
publication of literature dealing with all 
phases of child study and moral and reli- 
gious training The monthly publication of 
the Union is the India Sunday School Journal, 
I’wo whole-time and twenty-four part-time 
missioners are devoted to the work of Union. 
The Teachers Training Department is under 
the care of Mr. E. A. Annett. 

General Secretary of the Union, the Bev. B. 
Burges, India Sunday School Union Office, 
ffubbulpore. 

[ADRAB Fine Arts Secretary, 

Edgar Thurston, Central Museum, Madras. 
[ADRAB Literary Society and Auxiliary 
OP THE Boyal Asiatic Secretary, 

W. F. Grahame, i.e.s., College Boad. Nun- 
gambaukum. 

'ATiONAL Indian Association.— Founded in 
^70. Its objects are : — (a) To extend in 
^gland, knowledge of India, and interest In 
toe people of that country, (b) To co-operate 
with all eHorts made for advancing Education 


and Social Befonb in India, (c) To pcomote 
friendly Intercourse between English peotie 
and the people of India. In all the proceedings 
of toe Association the principle of nan-inter- 
ference in religion and avoidance of political 
controversy is strictly maintained. It has 
branches in Bombay Jdadras and the Punjab. 
Hon. Secretary, Miss wck, 21 Cromwell Boad, 
London. Publication. The Indian Magazine 
and Review, a monthly Journal which chroni- 
cles too doings of the Association in England 
and in India, and takes note of movements for 
educational and social progress. It publishes 
articles about the Ba^ to Interest Western 
readers, and articles about the West to interest 
readers in the East. 

Philatelic Society op Indu. — Annual 

subscription Bs. 20. Secretary, J. Oodinho, 
Girgaum, Bombay. 

Photographic Society op India (Calcutta). 
— ^Annual subscription Bs. 24 (Town Mem- 
bers) and Bs. 10 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee Bs. 20 and Bs. 10. Secretary 
A. B. Taylor, 40, Chowrlnghee Boad, Calcutta’ 

Bangoon Literary Society.— .S eorstow, 

M. Hunter, 13, York Boad. 

Bangoon Musical and Dramatic Society. 
— ^Founded 1909. Secretary, Miss B. West, 
Dalhousie Street, Bangoon. 

Servants op India Society.— The Servants 
of India Society which was founded by the 
late Hon'ble Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
C.I.B., in 1905, has its Bead-quarters in 
Poona and its objects are *' to tredn national 
missionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all constitutional means the 
true interests of the Indian people.** Its 
government is vested in the First member 
or President and a Council. On the death of 
Mr. Gokhale in February, 1916, the Hon'ble 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was elected Presi- 
dent. It has at present four branches, viz., 
(l)in Bombay, (2)in Madras, (3)in the United 
Provinces, (4) in Central Provinces. Each 
Branch consists of ordinary members, mem- 
bers under training and permanent assistants 
who work under the direction of a Senior Mem- 
ber. The branches engage both in propagan- 
dist and active work of political, educational, 
social, agricultural and philanthropic charac- 
te r. A f air ide a of the work of a bran ch can be 
had from a brief description of the operations 
of the Bombay Branch whose members ^ve 
so far undertaken activities in various fields. 
<1) Social purity like the Holika Sammelan 
of Bombay, (2) Social reform organization 
under the auspices of the National Social 
Conference, (.3) rousing public opinion about 
elementary education, (4) promotion of the 
cause of elevation and education of Indian 
women by building up institutions like the 
Seva Sadan, Poona Branch, (5) Social 
Service as carried out by the Somal Service 
League of Bombay, (0) spread of co-opera- 
tive movement among the agiloultunsts, 
compositors, and mlll-himds. The Co-operative 
societies started for the benefit of these poor 
people number about 25 with a total member- 
ship of over 1,200, capital of nearly one and 
half lakhs and a total turnover of three lakhs 
per year. 18 of these societies are lor poor 
labotqlng classes so conducted as to flee tlieir 
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mcunbem eailrely from their chronic indeb- ] 
tednait* Horeoyer educational work la orga- 
nised by starting a Ck>-operatlve Secretaries' 
Training Class in Bombay for 60 secretaries | 
teom the various districts this year, (7) relief 
work connected with wide-spread calamities 
by cnganlsing the Plague Belief Committee of 
Poona, which succeeded in making inooula* 
tion popular in the Deccan, the Salumbra 
Fire Belief Committee which arranged for 
the relief to sufferers for five years and by 
nndertatdng a scheme of non-official relief 
during the famines of 1907-08 and 1014 in the 
United Provinces, the famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar of 1911-12 and the famine of 
1013 in the district of Ahmednagar, (8) 
organising public opinion on the question of 
Indians in South Africa. 

Quite recently the United Provinces Branch 
organised a band of volunteers who rendered 
assistance, in a manner that drew general 
^probation, to the pilgrims at the last 
Kumbha Mela In Hardwar. The Society 
engages In journalistic work also, having in 
its control the HUavada, an English weekly 
in Nagpur, the Dnyan Prdkaah, a Marathi 
daily in Poona, and the Hindustani, an Urdu 
weekly In Lucknow. 

The expenses incurred by the Central Home 
of the Society in Poona and its four 
branches exceed Bs. 40,000 a year and this 
amount is made up by contributions from 
Indians, rich as well as poor. The present 
number of workers enlisted by the Society 
is about 20, most of whom are University men 
of considerable standing. 

Prendent . — The Hon'ble Mr. V. S. Srinlvas 
Shastri, BA.T..T, 'Iripllcane, Madras, Senior 
Member, Madras Branch. Mr. Copal Krishna 
Devadliar, M.A., Senior Member, Bombay 
Branch. Mr. Natesh Api^aji Dravid, m a., 
Senior Member, Central Provinces Branch, 

Mr. Hlrdayanath Kiinzrn, b.a.b.b.C., Senior 
Member, Upper India Braneh. ]Mr, Anant 
Vlnayak Patwardhan, b.a., Senior Member, 
Business Branch, Poona. Messrs. Devadhar, 
Kimzru and Patwardhan constitute the 
Council of the Society with the Uon'ble Mr. 
Shastri as its President. Dr. H. 8. Deva, 
l.M. & s., is the Secretary of the Council and 
also of the Society and remains at the head- 
quarters of the Society at Poona. 

Sbva Saban. — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July, 1908, by the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabaii. It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies’ society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving (through them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. The society 
has a habitation in Gamdevi, Bombay. One- 
half of the Building and Endowment Fund i 
of Rs. 82,000 has been spent mainly in build- 
ing at Gamdevi, and partly in the purchase 
of two acres of land at Santa Cruz for a 
“ Sisters’ Home ” and other purposes. 

The Society maintains the following institu- , 
tlons for training its probationers and for 
doing its other work. 1. A home for tbe ' 
Homeless. 2. An Industrial Home with 
various departments. 3. A Dispensary for 
Women and Children. 4. Ashrama (or Sister- 
hoods). 5. Free educational classes and a 
Library and Reading-room. 6. A Work-class, 
Home-Oiasses ih the quarters of tbe |>oor. 


All these are for the benefit of poor women. 
Secretary, Miss R. A. Engineer, M.A,, It. A 
President, Mrs Ramabal Ranade. Hon. iden. 
Secretary, the Hon. Mr. Lalubhal Sawaldas, 
c.i.E. Treasurers, Slater Sushllabal and the 
ICou'ble Mr. Lalubhal Samaldaa ; Truces, 
Sir Narayan CTiandavarkar, Sir Bhalchandra 
Krishna, Sir V. D. Thackersey, the Hon. Mr. 
G. K. Parekh and the Hon. Mr. Lalubhal 
Samaldas. C.l.B. 

Consumptives* Home SooiBTY.—Thls So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari on the Ist of June 1009. It was 
registered under Act XXI of 1860. It is an 
off-shoot of the Seva Sadan. Mr. MAlabari 
secured a large grant of land in a Himalay- 
an pine forest in Dharmpur (Simla HiUs) 
from H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala, for a 
Sanltorium for Consumptives. The Sanito- 
rium was started on June 1, 1900, and has 
been in existence ever since. Mr. Malabari 
collected an Endowment Fund of about 
Rs. 67,000 lodged with the Treasurer, 
Charitable Endowments, under Act VI of 
1890. Nearly Rs. 70,000 more have been 
spent on buildings, etc., and the current 
annual expenditure is about Rs. 14,000, Dr. 
Nanavati, L.M. & 9., and B.sc., Is in charge of 
the Sanitonum. 

Royal Society of Arts, Indian Section. — 
This Society was founded in London in 
the 18th Century. Its recently published 
history by Sir Henry Trueman Wood, Sec- 
retary of the Society, gives the following 
account of the Indian Section. In 1857, a 
proposition was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke 
who wrote to the Council suggesting that " a 
special section bo formed for India, another 
for Australia, one for English America and 
so on.” It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
1868 be renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the CoimciJ, and the 
Indian (Conferences wliich soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started. " The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the Society. 
It has had great results in India by spread- 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress of India itself. The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has In return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying useful information to it. 
It has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Colonies, a large proportion of the 
resent number of members come from the 
ependencies of the Empire abroad.” Sec- 
retary. Sir H. T. Wood, 18 John Street, 
Adelpm, Londoq, 
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iViBOT Of India Anqunq Absooution.— 
The Aasoclatlon was started in 1912 at Poona, 
the headquarters were transferred to Bombay 
In 1915, and the membership lias increased 
considerably since then, 'iho rights for 
stocking, preserving and angling in Lake 
Sydenham at Walwhan, near l^onavla, have 
been obtained by the Association from the 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power and Supply Co. 
and a commeueement has been made with 
stocking the lake with sporting fish but it 
will not be opened for angling for a few 
years. A journal is published quarterly Mhich 
contains articles on llshing, experiences in the 
rivers and lakes and on the coasts of India, 
the sporting fishes of the country and notes of 
general interest to Indian anglers. 

ISntrance lee Rs. 15, Anmwl subscription 
Rs* 10. Patron, H. E. Lord Millingdon, 
Prebident, L. Comber. I/on. Secretary and 
Treasurer, L. Baines, C/o Russo -Asiatic Bank, 
Bombay. 

touNG Women’s Christian Association in 
India, Burma and Ceylon. — This was 
started in India in an organized and National 
way in 1896. The aim of the Association is 
to meet the needs of the girls and women 
who live in India from an Intellectual, Spiri- 
tual, Social and Physical standpoint. This 
is done in many ways in the 160 Associations 
that now flourish under the auspice® of the 
National Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The Associations in the big cities have 
a large membership and include all classes of 
the community. Clubs, Classes, Lectures, 
Study Courses, Music, Languages, Bible and 
Mission Study, social intercourse and ail kinds 
of physical recreation are carried on as need 
arises in these City Associations. Boarding 
Homes are established hi all the principal 
cities where teachers, nurses, business girls, 
students, apprentices, etc., can have a com- 
fortable home with good, wholesome food and 
congenial companionship from Rs. 20 
per month. Iravellcrs’ Aid work is done and 
many travellers, especially in the port cities, 
find accommodation as they pass through. A 
useful feature of the Association is the Holiday 
Homes that are conducted in the hills, where 
gills from the plains can find inexpensive ac- 
commodation and regain health and strength. 
Some of the homes accommodate as many as 
thirty-six at one time and hundieds benefit 
during the season. The work of the Associa- 
tion in the large cities is managed by a staff 
of professional Y W. C. A. Secretaries, who 
are fully trained and equipped to meet the 
many demands that arc made on them. 
These Secretaries are supplied fiom America, 
Britain, Australia, Canada and India. 

Many of the Associations are In small up coun- 
try stations wheic a handful of members con- 
stitute the Branch, led by some lady in the 
station who is glad of this opportunity for ser- 
vice. The members of these smali stations 
may be transferred, in the ever-changing life of 
India, into the larger cities and then they learn 
in a fuller way what the Association can do to 
help them in an all-round development. The 
National Headquarters are in Bombay. The 
inter-denominational character of the Associa- 
tion is clearly kept in the forefront and ladies 
of many Christian denominations are on the 


Committee. The National Committee conslate 
of thirty-six members, resident and non* 
resident, representative of the City, student 
and Vernacular Departments in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

T ho Ofllcers arc : President, Mrs. Normand ; 
Vice Presidents, Mr.s. Gray, Mrs. McKenzie, 
Mrs. E. J. Clark; Hon. Tresurer. F. J. Clark ; 
National General Secretary, Miss Rena CarsM’ell; 
National Business Secretary, ALss Alice Shields. 
'1 he General Secretaries of the principal places 
ure\ Bombay, Miss Whealdon ; Calcutta, 
Miss Ruthertord ; Colombo. Miss Anderson ; 
Rangoon, ^bas Ledwich; Madras, Miss Downey; 
Bangalore Miss Meager ; Karachi, Miss 
O’Brian ; Lahore, Abss DoliIsom ; Mussooilo, 
Miss Gregory • Simla, Secretary Lucknow, 
Miss l*av|ps; Naini Tal, Miss Kemp; Jubbul- 
pore and Nagpur, Alisa Ellis 

The National Office is in the British Foreign 
and Bible Society Buildmg, Hornby Road, 
Bombay. 

The Official Organ of the Association is 
“Women’s outlook in India,” which has 
circulation of over 1,600 copies monthly. 
Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Wilhams on June 6, 1844, 
seeks to unite those young men who, regard- 
ing Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour 
according to the Holy Scriptures, desire to 
be His disciples, in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to associate their efforts for the 
extension of His kingdom among young men. 
The above is known as the “ Paris Basis ” 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and it is wo rid- wide. It was adopted at the 
first World’s Convention in Paris in 1866 
and re-affirmed at the Jubilee World’s Con- 
vention in Pans in 1906. The aim of the 
Association is through its religious, edu- 
cational, and physical work to cater for the 
threefold — spiritual, mental and physical — 
needs of young men, and its policy is one of 
intense loyalty to the Church. 

There are, as a rule, two classes of members. 
Any young man who is a member in full 
communion of any Protestant Christian 
Church may be an active or voting member 
and any young man of good character may 
be an associate. 

The Young Men's Christian Association 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
very rapidly. The local Associations are 
autonomous and governed by local Boards of 
Diri'ctors. These Associations in convention 
elict a National Council of European and 
Indian laymen, who are responsible for the 
supervision ana expansion of all forms of the 
Association work. Both the National Coun- 
cil and the local Associations employ specially 
trained full time Secretaries. Over two-thirds 
of the Secretaries are supported from funds 
raised in India and Ceylon. The remaining 
Secretaries are supported by the Associations 
of North America, Australasia, and Great 
Britain, but their work is directed by com- 
mittees in India, to whom their services are 
loaned for the time -being. The first paid 
Secretary came to India over twenty-five 
years ago, in response to an appeal from 
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Kadiat. Soon afterwAids the IfatlQnal 
OoonoU w«e OT^aiU8ed,aiid h»a become tn* 
creMingly u indigenous institution. 

There are now 10 Associations with 11,200 
members. Of these about one quarter are 
Europeans and three-quarters are Indians, 
of wnom over half are non -Christians. The 
following Associations own one or more 
buildings which serve as the local headquar- 
ters Allahabad, 2; Bangalore, 2; Alleppey, 
1 ; Bombay, 4 ; Calcutta, 5 ; Calicut, 1 ; 
Coimbatore, 1; Colombo, j ; Oalle, 1; Hyde- 
rabad, 1; Jubbulpore, 1; Karachi, 1 : Lahore, 
1 ; Madras, 1 ; Mandalay, 1 ; Maymyo, 1 ; 
ISagpur, 1; Nalnl Tal, 1; Rangoon, 3; 8c- 
ounderabad, 1; Simla, 1. 

In addition to buildings owned by the As- 
sociation, bungalows have been rented to 
serve as headquarters in the following sta- 
tions: — Ahmeduagar, 1; Allahabad, 1; Ban- 
galore, 2; Colombo, 2; Delhi, 1; Feroz- 
pore, 1 ; Hyderabad, 1 ; Jamalpur, 1 ; Jhansi, 
1; Jubbulpore, 1; Lahore, 2/ Lucknow, 1 ; 
3wras, 1; Madura, 1; MQiow, 1; Balam- 
oottah, 1; Multan, 1/ Poona, 1; Pudukot- 
tah, 1; Rangoon, 1; Trivandrum, 1. 

The departments of the National Council are 
Railway, Rural, Literary, Army, TTigh School, 
Architectural and Physical, lue Student 
Christian Association is affiliated to the Na- 
tional Council and has branchc s in more than 
two score Colleges. The Railway Depart- 
ment is responsible for the Development of 
Assodatlons amongst railway employes. 
At Jamalpur the railway institute and Ap- 
prentices Englneers-Olub are operated by the 
V. M. C. A. The Rural Department is orga- 
nising village y. M. C. A *s and co-operativt 
credit sodetles and promoting cottage in- 
dustries. The Literary Department main- 
tains three Secretaries : — J. N. Farquhar for 
Hinduism, K. J. Saunders for Buddhism 
and H. A. Walter for Muhammedanism. 
The object of the department is to promote 
a proper and sympathetic understanding of 
the non -Christian religions and show thur 
relationship to Christianity. At the begin- 


ning of the war there were but three Army 
Associations and five Army Seoretartes in 
the whole of India. Now Association pri- 
vileges are provided for British Troops in 
twenty* ilve cantonments under the dlroctfon of 
thirty-six Secretaries and Assistants. Ihirty- 
iivc Secretaries have been sent to Mesopotamia, 
ten to serve the Indian Expeditionary Force 
in Europe and 16 to British East Africa. 
In addition to organising Y. M. C. A.*8 
school boys, the High School Department ar- 
ranges for holiday camps for boys and high 
School teachers. The National Council 
employs Its own architects who plan and 
construct its buildings, hostels, and play- 
grounds. The Physical Department spe- 
cialises on physical education and is pro- 
moting the playground movement. 

The headquarters of the National Council is 
86, College Street, Calcutta. The officers 
are: — 

Patron : — His Excellency Lord Chelms- 
ford, Viceroy and Govenior-General of 
India. 

Chairman : — Raja Sir Hamam Singh, 
K.O I K. 

Treasurer; — W. R, Gourlay, Esq,l.C.S. 
8, Government Place, Calcutta. 

Joint Treasurer.^ L. Robertson, Esq., I.O S. 

General Secretaries C. Carter, A. C, 
Harte, K. T. Paul. 

The Bombay Association now p 08 Be 88 e«i four 
well-equipped buildings : — Wodehouse Road, 
liamin^on Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road. The President Is Mr. D. M. 
Jnglls, and the General Secretary is Mr. L. G. 
S. Cranna. In connection with each build- 
ing there is a well managed hostel, one for 
Anglo-Indian apprentices, one for Indian 
students, one primarily for European busi- 
ness men, and one for Indian. 

The Elton Hockey Tournament and the 
Condor Tennis Tournament are held annually 
under the auspices of the Bombay As- 
sociation . 
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Principal Clubs in India, 

raiNOPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 





Subscription. 


Name of Club. 

blished 

Club-house. 


An- 

Mon- 

Secretary. 




Ent 

nual 

thly. 





lib. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Abbottabad .. 


Abbottabad, N. W. F. 

16 


10 

Capt. P. M. Rennie. 



Provinces. 





Adyar 

1890 

Madras 

75 

12 

4 

F. Buckney 

Agra 

1863 

Ajjra Cantonment , , 

50 


7 

Major G.H. C. Wilkins, 







11 G.A. 

Ahmrdnaqar.. 

1889 


32 


10 

Maj. W. Cortlandt 







Anderson. 

AIJAL 

1893 

Lushal Hills, E B. and 

32 


10 

Lt.-Col. G. H. Loch. • 



Assam. 





AJMERR 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh . 

50 


15 

R E. Coupland, 

AKOLA 

1870 

Berar 

100 


9 

H. C. Greenfield. 

Allahabad .. 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 


9 

Capt. 0. M. Routh, 







R.A. 

Amraoti 



100 


7 

W. J, M. Peeble. 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

20 


7 

A. Mackay. 

Bangalore United 

1868 

38. llesidency Road . . 

100 

h 

7 

Major E. Tennant. 

Service. 







Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

32 


9 

Capt. W. F. M. 







Loughman. 

Barisal 

1864 

Backerganj, Barisal . . 

or, 


12 

G. H. W. Davies. 

Barraokpur , . 

1850 

Grant Trunk Road, 8, 

48 


10 

Major G. D. L. Chat- 



Biver Side. 




terton. 

Bassein 

1881 

Fytche Street, 50,Bas- 

50 


10 

Comdr. A. Hamilton. 



poin, Buima. 





Belgaum 

1884 

Close to Race Coui^e. . 

60 


10 

Lt.-Col. J. W. Harley^ 







Lyon. 

Benares 



20 


14 

Wilmot C. Dover. 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chowringhee Road, 

300 

15 

13 

Col. W. Weallens. 



Calcutta. 





Bengal United Ser- 

1845 

29, Cliownnghee Rd.. . 

150 


10 

C. A. Mackenzie. 

vice, 







Bombay 

1862 

Rampart Row 

100 


6 

H. G. Hi Chens. 

Burma 

1885 

Merchant Street, Ran- 

50 


6 

r. G. MlUer. 



goon. 





Byoxtlla 

1833 

Bellasis Rd , Bombay. 

200 

12 

10 

R T. H. Mackenzie. 

Calcutta 

1907 

13, Russell Street 

100 



D. Lindsay & Sir 







Rajcndra Nath 







Mookerjoe. 

Calcutta Turf 

1861 

49, Theatre Road . . ^ 

150 ! 

25 


J. Hutcheson, 

Cawnpore . . 

1844 

Cawnpore 

50 

8 


Lieut. -Col. Lawrenson. 

Chamba 

1891 

Dnlhousie, Punjab . . 

50 


’i4 

Capt. H. R. Hoods 

CHITTAGONG . . 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 

50 


10 ! 

Comdr. E. Gray 



gong. 




Mills, R.I.M. 

Club op Central 

1885 

Mliow 

50 


8 

Major Charles T. 

India. i 






Lamman. 

Club op Western ! 

1865 

Elphinstone Road, 

200 


6 

Major N. Leslie. 

India. 


Poona. 





Cochin 

1876 


50 


6 

Frederic A. Cox. 

Coconada 

1867 

Coconada 

70 


30 

C D. T Shores. 

Coimbatore . . 

1868 

Coimbatore . . 

DO 


7 

E. M. Moss. 

COOKOOR 

1894 

Coonoor, Nilgiiis 

60 

12 

4 

W. Rhodes James. 

Daooa 

1864 

Dacca 

60 


14 

H. E Annett. 

Pabjebling . . 

1868 

Auckland Road 

70 


7 

F. M. Timme. 

Delhi 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi. 

32 


10 

Lt.-Col. D. M. Da- 







vidson, I.M.S. 

fliMALATA . . 

1841 

Mossoorie » . 

100 

12 

10 

E. S. Wahab. 

JHAN6I 

1887 

Next to Public Qar- 

60 

. . f 

9-8 

Major W. Hallaron, 



d^, Jhansl. 
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Esta- 

blished 


1 Subscription. 

• 

Name ot Club. . 

Club-house. 




Secretary. 

Ent. 

An- 

Mon- 




nual 

thly. 


Madras 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1831 

Mount Road, Madras. 

260 

92 

10 

Captain W. B. P. 

Madras Co bM opo- 


1 




Davidson. 

lfc73 

1 Mount Road . . 


12 

36 

The Hon. Mr, T, 

LIXAN. 






Rangacharlar. 

Malabar 

1804 

Beach Road, Calicut. . 

50 

12 

6 

H. Hadow. 

Matmyo 

1901 


100 

12 

10 


Mooltan 

1892 

Mooltan 

30 


12 

Capt. C. B. Penton. 

Naini Tal . . 

1864 


100 


5 

Capt. J. 0. Nelson. 

OOTAOAMUND 

1840 

Ootacamund, Nllgirl 

150 

12 

6 

n. J. Graham. 

Orient 


Uills. 





, . 

Chaupatty, Bombay . . 

150 


6 

C. N, Wadla and Col. 






J. Lloyd Jones. 

Prod 

1871 

Prome Rd., Rangoon. 

150 

12 


Capt. B. Stephenson. 

Peshawar . . 

1883 

Peshawar 

32 


io 

Capt. 1. M. Conway 







Poole. 

Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore . . 

1.50 


12 

A. R. Ross Redding. 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta 

60 


15 

Capt. B. Leicester. 

Kangoon Gymkhana. 

1874 

Hal pin Rd., Rangoon. 

7.5 

6 

7 

W. B. Clover. 

lUNGOON BOA'r CLVB.. 


Royal Lakes, Rangoon 

48 


3 

R. R. Yeomans. 

Kajputana . . 

1880 

Mount Abu . . 

50 

48 

8 

Maj. M. P. Coikery. 

Royal Bombay 

Yacht. 

1880 

Apollo Bunder 

250 

18 

8 

G. C. Plinston. 

Saturday 

Secunderabad 


7, Wood St., Calcutta. 




G. Hervey. 

1883 

Secunderabad, Deccan 

ioo 


“8 

W. C. Clark. 

Bhillong 

1878 

Northbrook Road, 

50 


32 

C. H. Holder. 

Bialkot 


Shillong. 

Sialkot, Punjab 

32 

•• 

6 

Capt G. S. Rivett- 
Camac. 

Bind 

tEIOHINOPOLY 

1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 

6 

W. U, Nicholas. 

1869 

Cantonment . . 

50 


6 

Rev. J.A. Schofield. 

tUTIOORIN . . 

1885 

Tuticorin 

60 


8 

H. 8 . Northey. 

IpHTTED Service Cldh^ 

1866 

Simla 

200 



Capt. L. R. Vaughan. 

United Service Club, 

1861 

Chutter Manzil Palace 

60 


8 

G. L. Dowbiggin. 

Lucknow. ) 






Upper Burma . . ' 

1889 

PortDufferin, Mandalay 

50 


8 

B. D. Haffendeo . 

S^EBTERN INDIA TURF.I 


Bombay and Poona . . 

50 

20 


Maj. J. E. Hughes 

1 






absent on Military 
Duty. Ag. Secretary 

iV^HEELER 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut . . 

60 


0 

J. Repiolds. 

Captain H. Watts. 
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The Church. 


Ih the ordinary acceptance of the term» 
there is no estabii&hed Church in India. An 
Bcdeeiastioal Establishment is maintained for 
providing religious ministrations, pihnarily, 
to BriuSi troops, secondarily to the European 
civil officials of Government and their families. 
Seven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops in 
India are officers of the Establishment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction far transcends the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
The stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government, and they 
hold an official status which is clearly dehned. 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and 
Kangoou draw from Government the stipends 
of Senior Chaplains only but their episcopal 
rank and teriitorial titles are officially 
recognised. The Bishops of Chota Nagpur, 
Tinnevelly- Madura, Travancore-Cochln, Doma- 
kal and Assam are not on the establish- 
ment. The new Bishopric of Assam was created 
in 1915. In its relations with Government it 
is subordinate to the see of Calcutta. But the 
maintenance of the Bishopric is met entirely 
from voluntary funds. 

The ecclesiastical establishment Includes 
four denominations — Anglican, Scottish, Roman 
and "W'esieyan. Of these, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in that the Chap- 
lains of those denominations (and in the case 
of the first-named the Bishops) are indivi- 
dually appointed by the Secretary of State 
and rank as gazetted officers of Government. 
Tluoughout the Indian Empire there are 134 
Anglican and 18 Church of Scotland chaplains 
whose appointments have been confirmed. The 
Roman Catholic and Wesleyans receive 
block-grants from Government for the 
provision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others belonging to their respective denomin- 
ations. Tlie Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
a staff of military chaplains in India who receive 
a fixed salary from Government and 25 chaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government. Churches of all four denomin- 
ations may be built, furnished and repaired, 
wholly or partly at Government expense. 

In tile Anglican Communion a movement 
towards Synodical Government was making 
great progress, when,iu the course of the year 
1914, serious legal difficulties were encountered. 
The Bishops were advised that their rclatioiib 
wltli Canterbury and the Crown precluded the 
establishment of synods on the basis adopted 
by the Anglican Church in America, Japan, 
South Africa and other countries where It is not 
established by the State. It is stated that in 
course of time those relations may be modified 
so as to admit of the establishment of synodical 
government in India. Meanwhile Diooesan 
OouQOils are being adopted as a make-shift 
measure. These Councils possess synodical 
characteristics, but are devoid of any coercive 
power. 

So for as the European and Anglo-Indian 
oommunlties are concerned the aouvitles of 
the Obnroh are not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions. The ^ncatioii of the 
chOdm of those communltlii Is very lamely 
in the hands of the Christian denomioatmns. 
Tbete axe a few institationB each as the La 


Martiiiiere Schools, on a non-denosUnatioiul 
basis; but they are oxceptionoL In all the 
large centres there exist schools of varlohs 
grades as well as orphanages, for the eduoatioo 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably di^ 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The AngUoaa 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
In the larger hill -stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well-represented in this field, p^ic^g 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute ' 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling. Sdioc^ 
of all denomioatfons receive liberal grante-la« 
aid from Government, and are regularly In- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
“ religious difficulty " in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 

Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches, 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent times. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropolitical see of 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuj^ese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-humaui 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost wltb 
the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1,904,006, of whom 879,251 
were added during the decade 1901-1911. 
The total of ** Svrian ** Cliristlaus (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 815,612, as 
against 248,741 in 1901. Protestant CnrJs- 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 1,686,731, an increase of^ 
486,086 since 1901. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all douommations in India is 
now close on four millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment M these statistlos are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
during the previouii decade was seai^ 100.009 
per annam. 
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The Protestant Cburohee made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till the beginning 
of the nbeteenth century. They have thus 
been at work in the Indian mission field for 
something over 100 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognised that Chris- 
tian missions are producing Indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only Incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive Influence of Christianity 
Is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the Year Book of MUHone tn 
India, 1912, they are teaching 446,000 
children in 13,204 elementary schools, mostly 
situated in villages. This represents ono-nmtb 
of the total of elementary schools and scholars 
throughout the Empire. The majority of 
children in these schools are non-Cbrlstians. 
The same is true also of the high schools and 
in a still greater degree of the colleges. The 
former number 283 with 62,600 male and 8,400 
female pupils. There are 88 colleges affiliated 
to Universities, containing 5,488 male and 
61 female students. Of these as many as 
5,241 are non-Christians. From the standpoint 
of missionary policy much Importance is 
attached to these agencies for the indirect 
propagation of the Christian faith. The 
statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter- 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
cfasses, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the Madras Christian College ; the Buff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; 
and the Foreman College, Lahore. All these 
are maintained by Presbyterian societies, 
either British or American. The Homan 
Catholics have a large number of educational 
institutions, ranging from small village schools 
to great colleges preparing students for Uni- 
versity degrees. But the proportion of Chris- 
tian students in their institutions is very much 
larger than in those of the Protestant bodies. 
The proportion of literates amongst native 
Homan Catholics is probably lower than 
amongst the Protestant converts ; but com- 
pared with Hindus and Mahomedans it is 
conspicuously higher. The Homan Catholics 
have some 8,000 elementary schools in which 
98.000 boys and 41,000 girls are receiving 
instruction. In middle and high schools they 
have 143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
sexes. These figures, however, include a large! 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible Quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. | 

More recent, but producing even more wide- 1 
spread results, is the Philanthropic work of 
CbriBtian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
of destitnt^ people and orphan children upon 
thdr hands. Orphanages and industrial 
eehooli heeame an nrgsnt necessity. But 
the phSanthiopio eplitt is neter satlsfi^ wiUi 
tmtkMnA oraaniistlon or method. ▲ great 


stimulus was also given to medical missions 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprang up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper andumi 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1011 the total number of medida 
missionaries working under Protestant socle* 
ties in India was 110 men and 217 women,* the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 indastrial 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place; and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being offloially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movemonts as “ The Servants of India '* 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
a great stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian mis^onary 
operations. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven different missions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Tra van core and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Eajputana. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Yvy 
vmces in 1813, in the Punjab in 1851, and in the 
Central Provinces in 1854. The ^ciety has 
always kept Evangelistic work well to the fore ; 
but it also has Important medical missions, 
especially on the N.-W. Frontier, and many 
schools of the Primary, Middle and High stan- 
dards. The Church of England Zenana Mis- 
sionary Society is an offshoot of the 0. M. S. 
controlling the work of 162 missionary ladles. 
The number of ordained European missionaries 
of the C. M. S. in India is 166, European laymen 
64 and European lay-women 271. The Society 
claims a Christian community of 1,85,000 of 
whom 52,000 are adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel- 

Statistics of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases manned by the S. P. G., are 
entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen's College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist lu 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and In 
several parts of South India, especially In 
the Diocese of Tinnevelly-Madura. There axe 
1,16,000 Indian Christians under the »gis of 
toe S. P. G. ; 00 ordained European musioii- 
aiiei and 98 Huiopeaii lady workers. 
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U in iln poorest parts of OalcutU 

luaid itao at Barisal. There are 11 mission- 
0| this Society, and 16 Sisters. In 
Mdttloii to its work amongst the poor, the 
(hCfojrd BCission addresses itself to the educated 
fiWfWB in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
which is known all over India. 

Tab Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- 
DMmly known as the Cowley Fathers) has houses 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay its missionary 
work centres round the Church of Holy Cross, 
Umarkhadl, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 


population. At Poona the Society 'oo-c#emtee 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the All'Saints Sisters. Other Anglican sijitei- 
hoods represented in India are the Glewer 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Chur^ 
(Kilbum) at Madras. The St. Hilda's Deacon- 
esses' Association of Lahore carries on important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin Um\er8lty Mission at Hazaribngh, and 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at Kangra and Palampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Lefroy, Most Reverend George Alfred, D.h. . . Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India. 


Stokoe, Rev. Cecil George, if. a 

Finnlnger, Ven’blc Walter Kelly, m A , it i) , 

Stuart, Rev. Robert William Hall, it a. 

Smith, Rev. Joseph Frank, B.A., a.k.o. 

Keeling, Rev. Ernest William Phillips, d.a. 
Drawbridge, Rev. W. H , m.a. 

And 31 J 


m Chaplains. 

.. Services placed at the disposal of Government 
of Bihar and Orissa. 

. . Archdeacon of Calcutta. Services placed at 
the disposal of Government of Assam. 

.. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

. . Services placed at the disiwsal of the Govern 
ment ot Bombay. 

.. Foit William. 

.. On combined leave, 

or Chaplains. 


Chaplains of thh Church op Scotland. 

Thomson, Rev. William, m.a. Presidency Senior Chaplam. On combmed 

leave, 

Gillan, Rev. D. H . . . . Senior Chaplain (on prlvik go h'ave). 

Jamieson, Rev. Robert Georg( , B a Ottislating Presidency Senior Chaplain. 


CHAPLAINS OP THL CHURCH OP llOME. 

Meuleman, The Most Reverend Dr. Brice, 8.J. . . Archbishop. 

Carbery, Rev. Fr. Philip, s.j. Chaplain, Presidency Jail. 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer, Right Reverend Edwin James, M a. . . Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

Barham, Rev. C. M., m.a. (on 1( avt loi 3 months Archdeacon of Bombay and Disiiup's 
from Deccmbci). Commissary. 

Bowen, John Cuthbert Qrenside Registrar of the Diocese. 

Coles, Rev. A. U 'I 

Heywood, Rev. R. S 

Joahl, Rev. D. L J-Honorary Canoua of Bombay Cathedral, 

King, Rev. C. I 

Rivmgton, Rev. C. S J 

Senior Chaplains. 

Courtioe, Rev. George Robert Aulton, M.a,, b s.c . . Bclgaura. 

Foote, Rev. Harold Camp, Aden. 

D'Alesaio, Rev. Edward Samuel John, b.a. . . On furlough. 
deCoetlogon, Rev. Charles Evelyn Cambiidge, m.a. . On furlough. 

Mould, Rev. Horace St. Mary’s, Poona. 

Kennelly, Rev. W. J. M St. Paul’s, Poona. 

And 17 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains of thb Church of Scotland. 

Matthew, Rev. John Crombie, m.a., b.D. . . . . Senior Presidency Chaplain. 

And 3 Junior Chaplains, 

Chaplains of teb Church of Roidi 
.Bfuder, The Vsiy Ray« .. •• Presidency. 
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Madras Eodeslastleal Department. ' 

Whitehead, Eight Eeverend Henry, d.J). . . . . liord Bishop of Madras. (On leave.) 

Cox, Vcn’ble Lionel Edgar, m.a Archdeacon and Comioissary and Domestic 

Chaplain to the Lord Bishop. 

Rowlandson, Frederic, B. A., LL.B Registrar of the Diocese and Secretary 

to thj Lord Bishop. 


Senior Chaplains. 

Breay, Rov. Christopher Francis, m.a. . . . . St. Thomas* Mount. 

Bull, Rev. Edmund Services placed at the disposal of the Govern 

ment of India, Army Department. 

Giles, Rev. Clement Douglas, m.a . Fort St. George. 

Flynn, Rev. Hugh Hamilton Cjconada. 

Hatchell, Rev. Christopher Frederic Wellesley, m.a. St John’s, Bangalore. 

Heycock, Rev. Francis Wheaton, M.A. .. . Mercara and Mysore. 

And 24 Junior Chaplains. 


CHURCH OP Scotland. 

Heron, Rev. John, m.a., b.d Presidency Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s 

Church, Madras. (On combined leave.) 

Meldrum, Rov. Neil, m. a., B. d St. Andrew’s Church, Madras. 

Phillip, R('V. James Gibson St. Andrew's Church, Bangalore 

Mitchell, Rev. James Donald, m.a., b.d Junior Chaplain, St . Andrew’s Church, Secun- 

derabad 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


Firming! r, Ven’ble W. K., m.a., b.d. . . 
Wilcox, R< v. F. B., B.A. 

CJosserat, Rev. N. W, P, ,B.A 

Kendrick, Rev. G. V. 

Vacant . . 


.. Shillong. 

. . Darrang. 

. . Lakhimpur. 
.. Sibsagai. 

. . Silchar. 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 


Stokoc, Rev. C, G , M.A. .. Senior Chaplain. (On combined leave.) 

Junior Chaplains. 

Thomson, Rev. Thomas Albert Cuttack. 

Perfect, Rev. Henry Bhagalpur. 

Green, Canon Arthur Daniel . . . . . . . . Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

Payne, Rev. Russell, M.A. .. .. .. ., Muzalfarpur and Darblianga. 

Cosgrave, Canon W. F. . . . . . . . . Ranchi. 

Moore, R^v. H. M. . . . . . . . . . . Bankipore and Dinaporc 

Spooner, Rev. Harold Services placed at the disposal of the 

Government of India, Army Dept. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 


Fyffe, The Right Reverend Rollcstone Sterritt, M.A.. Lord Bishop of Rangoon. 

Cory, Ven’ble Charles Page, m.a Archdeacon and Bishop's Commissary. 


Senior Chaplains. 

Blandford, Rev. Henry Weare, B.a Maymyo. 

Collins, Rev. James Henry Thayetmyo. 

Seeley, Rev. George Henry Rangoon Cantonments. 

EUal]^, Rev. George Alfred, b.a Shwebo. 

And 5 Junior Chaplains. 
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Central ProvlnoBs EedetlasUcal Department 

mght lUsverend E., d.d Lord Bishop of Nagpur. On foreign service. 

Ftioe, v«n*Dle 0., m,a. Archdeacon and Bishop's Commissar in 

charge of the Diocese. Chaplain of Paoh* 
mami. 

^ Seniob Chaplains. 

Darilng, Eev. C. W,. m.a On combined leave. 

Anstay, Rev. H. C. 8., m.a Nasirabad. 

Clarke, Rev. W. L., m.a Sangor. 

And 11 Junior Chaplains. 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department, 

Senior Chaplain. 

Muspratt, Rev, W., m.a Hazara, 

And 3 Junior Chaplains. 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Durrant, Right Reverend H. B., m.a., d d. . . Lord Bishop of Punjab, I.aliore 

Warlow, The Ven’ble Edmund John, m.a Archdeacon (Simla). 

Ihsan UUah, The Ven'ble Archdeacon, Lahore (Un-f fflcial). 


Becker, Rev. Charles Maxwell, m.a 

Syme, Rev, James Greensill Skottowe, m.a. 
Brookes, Rev. Joshua Alfred Rowland, m.a. 

Stanley, Rev. Albert Edward, m.a 

Muspratt, Rev. Walter, m.a 

Stewart, Rev. Charles, b.a 

HickoxJRev. Sydney Ernest 

Poster, Rev . Kenric Gcorgo 

Ctole, Rev. A. B. Farquharson 

Markby, Rev. F. E 

Thomas, Rev. E. S 

Wheeler, Rev. Hugh Trevor 


Senior Chaplains. 

. . On combined leave. 

. . Kashmir. 

. . <3uotta. 

. . Multan. 

.. Hazara. 

. . Hyderabad (Sind). 

. . Sukker. On special duty. 

. . Lahore Cantonment. 

.. Rawalpindi. 

. . Murree (Further Gulis). 

.. l^’erozepore. 

. . Serving under Go vemment of India. 


And J unlor Chaplains, 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wescott, The Right Reverend George Herbert . . Lord Bishop of Lucknow. 

Chapman, The Ven'ble Percy Hugh, m.a., ll.d. . . Archdeacon of Lucknow. 

Pearson, H. G„ Bar.-at-Law Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow. On 

leave out of India. 

Heohle, Hi T. . * Officiating Registrar of the Diocese of Luck- 

now. 

Senior Chaplains. 


Shaw, Rev. Walter Lilley Prltchatt, m.a. . . 
Johnson, Rev. Percy James Debenham, b.a. 

Oldham, Rev. George Ernest, m.a 

Canney, Rev. Duncan Arnold 

Menzies, Rev. Henry, m.a 

NlniB, Rev. Richard Duncan 

Smith, Rev. H. T. P 

Bell, Jtov. William Ladilan, M.A 

Kltehlng.Rev.W. L.W 

Martin, Rev, Frederick Walter 


Landour. 

On combined leave on medical oertifleate. 
Roorkee. (On combined leave.) 

Cawnpore. 

Lucknow. 

Services placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India, Army Department, 

Fyzabad. 

Services placed at the disposal of the Govern 
ment of India, Army Department. 
Allahabad (Civil). On combined leave, 
Banikhet. 


And 13 Junior (!!haplainB with 8 Additional Clergy. 
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Two Junior dtaplaios. 
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THE BOMAN CATHOUC CHUBCA 

With regard to numbers, the 0/ Jiulia, lOlH, gives the fellowmg dliereMt 

tables : — 



Civil Census 

191 L. 

Ecclesiastical 

Estimate. 

f Latin rite 

British India ^ 

L Syriac rite 

Total, British India md Prot. States 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Total, India, Burma and Ceylon 

French India . . 

Portuguese India 

Ecclesiastical Grand Total . . 

1,430,582 

413,142 

1,535,890 

864,660 

1,843,724 
60,282 ; 
339,300 

1,900,480 

88,447 

322,168 

2,243,306 

2,311,0«0 


25,918 

296,148 


2,668,166* 


• After trying to rectify discrepancies tlie Directory Axes as probable the following numbers 
European and Eurasian Catholics .. .. .. 114,512 

Baptised Native Catholics 2,423,286 


The Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements: — 

(1) The “Syrian “ Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by four Vicars Apos- 
tolic of their own Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaiios 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast and in Ceylon. 

<8) Ev-Topean ininilgrants at all times, in- 
cluding British trooi^s. 

(4) Modem converts from Hinduism and 
Animism m recent mission centres. 

The Portuguese mlsaiou enterprise starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ padroadc ’’ or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
same time the whole country was placed 
imder a regular hierarchy, which after subse- 
quent adjustments now stands as follows:— 
Of the Portuguese Juiisdiction :— 

The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex- 
tension into British territory) with suffra' 


Total . . 2,537,708 


gan bishoprics at Cochin, Mylapore and 
Eamaun (all three covering British terri* 
tory). 

Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction:— 

The archbishopric of Agra with suflragaa 
bishoprics of AlJahabad and Uajputanaand 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Bettiah. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore and 
Trichinopoly. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca and Krlshnagar, and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vizagapatam 
and Nagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore and Kumbakonam. 

The .-.rchbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) witJi 
suffragan bishoprics at Handy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Irincomalee. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric ot Quilon. 

Four Vicariates Apostolic of the Syriac rlto 
for the Thomas Christians of Malabar. 

Three Vicanates Apostolic of Burma. 


rhe European cler^ engaged In India almost 
all belong to rellgloas orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and with a few exoen* 
lions are either French, Belgian, Dot£ 
Swiss, Bpaniih or Italian by nationality. Th«y 
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jEUmber about |^000 bosides which there is a 
hody of secular clergy xnostly native to the 
country^ numbering about 2,000 and prob* 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
ChnsUans, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes edacation, which 
is not confined to their own people ; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, St, Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavler^s College, Bombay, Bt. Joseph’s College, 
Trichlnopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
teaching umvereity courses; besides a large 
number of high schools and elementary 
schools. The education of girls is supplied 
for by numerous convent schools worked by 
religious congregations of nuns to say 
nothing of orphanages and other charitable 
instltuUons. The total number under edu- 
cation amounted in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 
73,164 girls, later figures being unavailable. 

As to missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous mission centres, 


among which those in Chota l^agpur, Ouierat, 
Orissa, the Msam's Dominions, theAhmed- 
nagar district and the Telugu coasts may be 
mentioned. (Full particulars on sU points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory aumly 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of (As Society for the Pr<h 
pagation of the Faith and of the Uoly Childhood^ 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by tbo different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enroUed only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


The C3DRCH OF SCOTLANP— The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottisli fellow countrymen. Since 
1908 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottisli troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
Figment, instead of Itoiiig posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and AS a rule move’s with the regiment. Th(‘re 
are three Picsidenoy bouior Chaplains in chaige 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches In the chief towns of the 
Prcaldencies, and churches have also been 
built, or are being built, in all considerable 
military stations, e.g., Chakrata, Lucknow, 
Peshawar, Banikhet, Rawalpindi, Sialkot and 
Umballa. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there arc a number of acting Chaplains 
Bent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and fhe'-e are serving in 
BUch stations as Rawalpindi, Cawnporc, Meerut 
Mhow, and Quetta. The additional clergy 
societies in India contribute towards the cost 
of this additional establishment. In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie, 
DMjeoling and Lahore, regular services arc 
provided by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has 
a minister of its own sent out from Scotland. 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern mis.«ionarie8, was 
sent to Calcutta. lie was the first to opeh 
Bohools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, aud where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
weare soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
ant brandh of the mission work of the GSiurob, 
but the Bombay CkiUege was dosed in 1891 


and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united j 
with the College of the United Free Church { 
of Scotland, to form the “ Calcutta Christian 
College.” In the Punjab Evangelistic work t 
is being carried on from eight centres under I 
seventeen mibsionarics. The baptised Chris- j 
tian community now numbers almost 3 3,000. ' 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 1 
now carried on throughout the whole 

Eastern Himalayan district, and there is a 
Christian community there of over six i 
thousand. In the five mission districts of ‘ 
Calcutta, the Jiastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1914 over 21,000 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women's Association of Foreign Missions 
docs invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 48 European 
missionaries, 145 teachers, over 60 schools, 
three hospitals aud six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India. Together with the United 
Free Churcli St. Andrew’s Church provides 
the governing body of the Bombay Scottish 
High Schools, which have always held a high 
place among such institutions, and exercises 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
a school for poor children. The now well- 
known St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalim- 
pong, Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the CJiurch of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by Mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now fifteen cottages, and 437 cliUdren 
in residence. Further informatics may be 
found in ** Reports of the Schemes of the Church 
of Scotland,'^’ Black^vood & Sons ; “ The 
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Oluuoh of Scotland Year Book " and ** The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland In India 
and Ceylon.” 

THi United free Church or Scotland.— 
This branch of tho Scottish Church has only 
tliree purely European congrcRatlons in India, 
two in Calcutta, Wellosley Square, and one 
in Bombay, Waudby Road. As noted above 
members of these congregations co-operate 
with the Established Church of Scotland in 
providing education for European children. 
In Calcutta a second congregation is maintain- 
ed at Howrah in the district of tho mills, and 
every effort is made to minister to the Scottish 
engineers and other workers in tlie miUs. 

The Mission work of the Church is extended 
and varied. It is carried on in se^en centres — 
in Bengal ; in Santalia, with five stations ; 
in Western India, including Bombay, Bombiw 
District and Poona ; in Hyderabad Btat(‘ includ- 
ing Jalim and Bethel ; m Madras, with foui 
stations ; in the Central Provinces, including 
Nagpur, Nagpur District, Bhandara, Wardha 
and Amraoti ; and m Rajputana where since 
I, 860 mi 88 ion 3 have been established in eleven 
districts. 


There are at work in these centres 212 Scotob 
missionaries, together with a native stiUBf ot 
311. Of organised Indian congregations tlMM 
are 41, comprising 4,813 communicant members, 
and representing a Christian community of 
13,749. Of schools . there are 3.30 with 815 
teachers and 14,404 scholars. A large part of 
this work is organised and supported by the 
women Of the Church who have sent out as many 
as 81 of these missionaries. In connection with 
the medical work of the mission there are 19 hos- 
pitals where in the year 480,090 out-patients and 
8,435 in-patients are treated, all of whom are 
brought under Christian instruction. There 
are four great missionary Colleges. There is 
the Madras Christian College, with 889 students, 
which reached its great success under the wise 
leadership of the Rev. Dr. William Miller, 
and which is now contributed to by five other 
Missionary Societies as well as that of the 
United Free Church. Representatives of those 
Missions, which include the C. M. S. and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, sit upon the 
College Board. I’hero is the Scottish Christian 
College 111 Calcutta, with over 1,162 students, 
the Hislop College at Nagpur with 506 students, 
and tho Wilson College in Bombay with 
1,047 students. 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


The English Baptist Missionary Society. 
•—Formed in 1792, largely through the efiorts 
of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in Bengal, 
Bihar, the United l^rovinccs, the Punjab, 
and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana filission 
has recently been united with this Society. 
The staff of the united Mission numbers 262 
missionaries and about 1,000 Indian 'workers. 
Connected with the Society are 210 Indian 
Churches, 307 Day Schools, H Middle and 
High Schools, and 3 Theological Training 
Colleges. The Church meinbf rsliip at the close 
of 1915 stood at 12,125 and the Christian Com- 
mimlty at 34,441. In the methods of the 
^ciety, the chief place is given to Bazaar and 
Village preaching. Increase in membership 
during the past ten years, about 80 per cent, 
and m the community 60 per cent, for the same 
period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
Churches formed from amongst these peoples 
are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
In Calcutta, Dacca, Bankiporc, Cuttack and 
Delhi, where Hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this fonn of work. 

Educational Work. — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College, the 
mly College in India able to bestow a thoo- 
OKical degree granted under Royal Charter 
)y His Danish Majesty in 1827, and confinned 
»y the British Government in the Treaty of 
uirchase of the Settlement of Serampore in 
845, and placed in 1856 by the College 
)ouncii at the disposal of the Baptist 
Tiasionary Society to become a part of its 
tlsrionary Bdocational operationB, Arts and 
'heologioal. It was aflUiated in 1857 to the 
ewlj-fonaed OaUmtta Univetsity ; reorga- 
ista in 1910 on the lines of its oriipual fonn^ 


tion with the appointment of a qualified Then* 
logical Staff on an Interdenominational basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches, 

As the only College in India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident In the splendid College Buildings. 
In Arts, the College prepares for the Calcutta 
Arts Examinations. Principal ; Rev. Q, 
Howells, M.A., B.D., b.Litt., Pu. D. 

A Vomacular Theological Institute, and 
High School likewise attaches to Serampore, 
as also at Delhi and Cuttack, for the traming 
of native preachers. 

There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations where an European population obtains.- 
Medical work connected with the Society 
reported 5 Hospitals, 12 Dispensaries, 1,023 in 
patients, and 45,414 out-patients for the year 
1916. Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
(Jalciitta and Dacca. The Secretary of the 
Mission is the Rev . Herbeit Anderson, 48, Ripon 
Street, Calcutta. 

WOMEN’S Missionary Assocution, 

Extends over the same area practically as the 
above ; there are 70 missionaries, 395 Indian 
Workers, 102 Girls’ Day Schools, and 6 Girls’ 
Boarding Schools in connection with this work ; 
751 villages are visited annually by Teachers and 
Missionaries engaged in Gospel work. A large 
place is riven to medical work, 5 Hospitals 
with qualifled staffs and 11 Dispensaries pro- 
viding for 1,000 in-patients, and 68, 00 ont- 
patientB for Hie year. The Indian General 
Secretary of the women’s Missionary Assoriatioa 
I of the Baptist Missloiiary Society is Mils Aagosii 
44, Lower Circular Boad, Calcutta. 
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ffOI^OAjlAOUH Baptist Mission.'— Was com- 
nutecod in 187<i, and is located in the East- 
vm Jetnga DUtiiot to the north of Madras, in 
tim utoa, Godavari, Visagapatam, and Ganjam 
dutrlota. There are 22 stations and 180 out* 
•tatioQB with a staff of 89 missionaries, including 
7 qoatiflod phyaloians, and 615 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in villages. Orga- 
nised Ohiirches number 64, communicants 0,855 
and adherents 9,864 for the past year. Eleven 
Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 243 village Day 
schools, with 7,287 children, 8 Boarding schools, 
2 High schools, a Normal Training school, a 
Theological Seminary providing in all for 826 
pwUs, and an Industrial school. There are 
6 Hospitals and two leper asylums . The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangeli- 
sation is the Central feature of the Mission, and 
stress Is laid upon the work amongst women and 
Children In particular. During the last decade 
membership has increased by 68 per cent., the 
Christian Community by 60 per cent., and 
scholars by 600 per cent. The Indian Secretary 
is the Bev. A. A. Scott, Tuni, Godavari 
Dlatrlct. 


Medical work embraces 18 Hospitals and 85 
Dispensaries, In which 78,020 out-patlentB 
and 1,832 iu-iiatlonts were treated last year. 

Indian Christians coni^rlbnto annually more 
than Es. 1,40,000 for religious' and benevolent 
work within the Mission. 

The great work of the Mission continues to be 
evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Bible- women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission. 
The work in Assam embraces 9 different langu- 
ages, and large efforts are made amongst the 
employers on the tea plantation**. The 'Vlission 
Press at Rangoon is the largest and finest In 
Burma. 

Assam Secretary, Rev. Judson Tuttle, Oauhati, 
Assam. 

Burma Secretary, Rev. II, J. Marshall, Tliarra- 
waddy, Burma. 


the American Baptist Telttgu Mission. 
— Was commenced in the year 183J, and covers 
large parts of NoUore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kumool Districts, and parts of the Deccan. 
It« main work Is evangelism, but there is large 
Educational and Medical work in addition 
There is an English Church in Madras. A 
large Industrial Yerakala settlement is carried 
on at Kavali under the charge of one of the 
missionaries. Organized Telugu Churches, num 
ber 108, with 70,2 2 baptised communicants. 
There has been a net increase of 1 000 per annum 
for the past twenty years. There are 1 50 
Missionaries and 1 86 ) Indian Workers. There 
is a large Theological Seminary at Ramapatnam 
for the training of Indian preachers and a Bible 
School at Vinnkonda for training B1 le Women 
In ordinary educational work 769 day schools 
26 Boarding Schools and 4 High Schools give 
training to 25,179 scholars. In Medical work 
6 Hospitals report 1,686 in-patients and 19,583 
ont-patients for the year. 

Oarrstpondififf Secretary : Prof. L. E. Martin. 
Ongole, Guntur District. 

AscaaiOAN Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
CIBTY, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
^gun 1814.* Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owes its rise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1010 the i 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
BOwionary Union. There are 31 main stations 
w Burma, 13 in Assam, 9 iu Bengal and Orissa 
29 in South India, besides hundreds of out- 
statlons. All forms of missionary enterprisi 
come within the scope of the Society. 


mnguL ana urissa necretary, 4vuv. . 

R. Murphy, M.D., Midnapore, Bengal. 

South India (or Telugu) Secrefarjf, Rev. W. A. 
Stanton, D.D., Kurnool, Kurnool District, 

S. India. 

The Tasmanian Baptist Mission.— W ith 
3 missionaries, is established at Siragunge, 
E. Bengal. 

Secretary : Rev. E T. Thompson, Mission 
floube, Siragunge. 

The Axistralian Board of Baptist Foreign 
Missions. — Embracing the societies represent- 
ing the Baptists of the States of the Australian 
Commonwealth. The field of operations is in 
East Bengal. The staff numbers 36 Australian 
workers. There are 1,401 communicants and a 
Christian community of 2,870. 

Secretary Field Council : Rev, Hedley Sutton, 
M.A., Mission House, Mymensingh. 

The Strict Baptist Mission.— Has lo 
Mjssionaiies, and 86 Indian Workers in Madras, 
W. and the Trichy District. Communicants 
'lumber 140 ; organised Churches 4 ; Elementary 
schools 25, with 1,200 pupils. 

Secretary : Rev. E, A. Booth, KRpauk, Mad- 
ras, W. 

American Baptist, Bengal-Ortssa Mission 
commenced in 1836. Area of operition, Midna- 
pore and Balasorc dhtrlcts of Lower ^ngal. 
Mission staff 29, Indian workers 264. One 
Ibe missionary staff numbpna <?Qfl ou Church and 24 Vernacular Churches, 

wl‘li m toiinn workm' staff 4 K34 <^^rbtian Community 6,000. One hospital and 

munlSmts number 155 063 two dispensaries. Educational; One Theolo- 

ches number 1,369 of which ^ School, and 150 Elementary 

• targe «(aSI the total number of schwl/ ^ afl I ''''’“7'“* Md carpeiiterink, &c The Verna- 
Sfadea being 1,962 with over 65,000 pupils f printed the first 

The Ohristiao (Allege has 74 students In *coI- 1 ^ Santall language. 

te l B S flllllttL Th&lfi AM tAn TTlcrh i TT^ Tt 




) 1^ pupiiio 


Schools 


SserOary : &ev. Howard B. Murphy, 
1 Midnapore 


M.D-, 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


Tbb Irish Prbsbytreian Chttboh mibsioh.— 
Operates In Gujerat and Kathiawar with a staff 
o( 86 Missionaries of whom 3 are qualified doc* 
tors and an Indian staff of 560 including school 
teachers There are 25 Organised Churches, a 
cummuuioant roll of 1,559, and a Christian com* 
mtmity of 5,716. lo Medical work there are 2 
Hospitals, 5 Dispensaries, with 966 in-patients 
and 22.287 out-patients. The Mission conducts 
8 High schools, 3 Anglo-Vernacular schools, and 
136 vernacular schools affording tuition for 6,86 
pupils, 5 Orphanages, a Divinity College at 
Ahmedabad, a Teadiers* Training College for 
men, a Teachers* Training College for women, 
both at Ahmedabad, and a Mission Press at 
Surat. The Mi slon has made a speciality of farm 
colonies, of which there are about a score in con- 
nection with it, most of them thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 4 misbionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, work- 
ing in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha 
districts, with farm colonies attached. 

I Secretary : Rev. R. R. Johnson, b.a., Mission 
I House, Ahmedabad. 

I Thb United Presbyterian Church of 
[ N. America. — Sialkot Mission was established 
? in 1856 operating in the extreme North of the 
* Puujab, and is practically the only Mission 
working amongst the 9,374 cities and villages 
of that district. Its missionaries number 7b. 
Indian workers 718. There are 60 organised 
congregations with 499 outstations, a member- 
ship of 32,307, and a Christian community of 
61,064. Women’s Societies number 29. A 
theological seminary and a college, 4 high 
schools, 7 middle schools, 2 industrial schools 
2,220 primary schools, containing in all 12,31 5 
pupils. In medical work there are 4 hospitals 
and 7 dispensaries with 1,626 in-patients and 
55,476 out-patients for 1914. 

Secretary : Rev. R. Maxwell, Gujranvala. 

THB American Presuytbfian Mission 
operates In 3 main sections known as the Punjab, 
North India and Western India Missions. The 
American Staff numbers 195 and Indian Staff 
1,223. There are 29 main stations and 181 
out-statlons. Organized churches number 57, 
]5 of which are self-supporting. There are 
i>,724 communicants and a total baptized 
(ommunity of 55,552. Educational work as 
follows: 3 Christian CoUegt’S, student s, 1,237: 
Theological School 1, students 47 ; Training 
Schools for village \orkors 2, students 209; 
High Schools 15, pupils 1,030 ; Industrial Schools 
4, pupils about 150; Agricultural Demons- 
tration Farms 4, students about 100 ; Teactiers’ 
Training Departments 7, 8tud( nts about 100 ; 
Medical students at MiraJ 61; Elera. ntary 
Schools 387 ; Schools of all grades 361, pupils 
13,381. Medical Work: Hospitals 7; Dis- 
pensaries 12; in-patients 4,005; out-patient 
’islts 133,609. Sunday Schools 384, with 
2,023 pupils. Contributions for Church and 
Svangellstlc work on the part of the Indian 
Ba. 20,232. Total Indian contributions 
or all purposes, including educational and 
aedica] (teg and grants Es. 4,71,411. 

The Hospital at Mltai, under the care of Dr. 
F. J. WanlesB and Dr. c. £. YoU la weU known 


throughout the whole of S. W. India, and the 
Forman Christian College at Lahore under the, 
princlpalshlp of Rev. J. C. R. Ewing, D.D., 
C.I.B., is equally well-known and valued In tifaio 
Punjab. The Allahabad Christian College fDr. 
C. A. R. Janvier, Principal) is growing rapidly 
and Its agricultural department has become 
increasingly prominent. Woodstock College 
for Women at Mussoorle, Principal Miss A. 
Mitchell, M.D., is one of the largest and most 
valuable institutions of this description in 
Northern India. 

Secretary of Council of A. P. MisHone in India: 
Rev. H. D. Griswold, Ph. D., D.D., Saharanpur, 

Secretary, Punjab Mission : Rev. E. D. Lucas, 
Lahore. 

Secretary, North India Mission: RcV. R. C. 
Smith, Fatehpur, Haswa. 

Secretary, Western India Mission : Rev. H. 
G. Howard, Kodoll, S.M.C. 

THE New Zealand Presbyterian Mission. 
— Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Puujab. 

Secretary : Miss A. E. Henderson, Jagadhri. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission. — 
Commenced in 1877, has 14 main Stations in 
the Indore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Aliramur, 
Jaora, Sitamau, Banswara, &c. Native Stat^ — 
The Mission staff numbers 78, Indian workers 
219, Organized Churches 13, Communicants 
(Heptember 80, 1915) 1 048, Baptised 

non-communicants 1,96'<, Unbaptised infants 
and catechumens 11. Educational work conl- 
rises Elementary and M'ddle Schools, High 
choo’s for boys and girls, College, Theological 
Seminary and Classes. Industrial teaching 
and work arc done in three Girls’ Orphanages, 
in the Women’s Industrial Home, and at Rasal- 
pura which last includes the Mission Press 
and tlie School for the blind. The Medical 
work is large, chiefly among women. 

Secretary: Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D.» 
Rutlam, C. I. 

The german Evangblioal Synod oINoeth 
America, — Commenced work in the C. P. 
in 1865. The mission staff numbers 23 ; Indian 
Christian workers 810 ; Communicants 1,816 ; 
total Christian community 4,c08; Organised 
Churches 6 , one Theological school with 10 
students ; one High School with 90 students 
and 64 other schools with 3,966 students. The 
mission has 2 Hospitals and 6 Dispensaries 
which in 1914 treats 18,013 patients. 

Secretary/: Rev. F. A. Goetseb, Bisrampnr. 

The Welsh Calvinistio Methodist Mission 
(OR Welsh Presbyterian Mission ) esta- 
blished in 1840 v^lth a staff of 32 Mission- 
aries, 600 Native workers, occupies stations 
in Assam in the Khaasia and Jaintia Hills, the 
Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Caebar. 'The 
Khassla language has been reduced to writing, 
the Bible translated, and many books pub- 
lished in that language by tbe Mission. Cora* 
munioants number 14,000, the total Christian 
community 42,000 : organised Churches 450 ; 
self-supporting Chorebes 30. Elementary 
•cbools nombor 5X0, scholars 15,000 ; Boarding 
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scliools 8, teholars 820, In addition to I 
Indnstelal school, 4 Training institutions and 
1 Theotogtoai Seminary. Two Hospitals and 
8 Uto^^saries provided for 10,000 patients 

S0er6tary : Rev. J. Ceredig Evans, Shillong. 

138 B Aboot Mission of the Heformed 
Ohorob in America (Hutch), organised in 1853 
oooupies the Arcot and Chittoor districts in 
S. India with a staff of 20 Missionaries, and 
604 Indian miniaters and workers. Churches 


I number 19, Communicants 8,036, total Chris* 
tion community 11,298 ; Boarding schools 11, 
I scholars 628 ; Theological school 1, students 
I 37 ; High schools 4, scholars 1,219 ; Training 
schools 2, students 44 ; Industrial schools 
2, pupils 95 ; Elementary schools 181, scholarb 
6,945, Three Hospitals, 7 Dispensaries with 
staff of 38, provided for 2,217 in-patients and 
82,052 out-patients for the past year. 

Secretary: Ilov. H. J. Scudder, M.A., & B.D., 
Funganur, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


THE Ambbioan Board of Commissioners 
FOE Foeeign Missions. — Has two large Missions, 
the American Marathi Mission, and the Madura 
l^sslon. The Maratlii Mission includes a large 
part 01 the Bombay Pr*sidenry, with ooutres 
at Bombay, Ahinednagar, Satara and Sholopur, 
was commenced in 1813, the first American 
Mission In India. Its actlvltlca are large and 
varied. The staff at the beginning of 1916 
consisted of 48 missionaries and 462 Indian 
workers operating in 164 outstations exclusive of 
i^mbay City. Organlr^d Church s number 65 
with 7,841 communicauts, and 6,138 adherents. 
There is a Leper work at Sholapur, The Edu- 
cational work embraces 21 Boarding schools 
with 2,400 pupils, 155 ordinary schools with 
5,871 boys and girls under instruction, three- 
fifths of whom are non-Christians. A large 
Theological Seminary at Ahmednagar trains for 
the Indian Ministry. Zenana work and Indus- 
trial work are vigorously carried on, the latter 
embracing carpentry, metal hammering, Jace 
work, carpet weaving and cxtensl\e work on 
an Improved hand loom A school for the blind 
is conducted on both Educational and Industrial 
lines. 43,081 patients were treated in the 
Hospitals and I)iBi)ensarie8 of the Mission last 
year. The Mission has for 70 years published 
the “ Dnyanoday.i,” the only combined English 
and Marathi Christian weekly newspaper. 
Special evangelistic work Is carried on amongst 
the tribes known as the Bhllls and Mangs. 
This Mission was the first to translate the Chris- 
tian scriptures into the Marathi tongue. 

The Maditra Mission. — In the 8. Madras 
District, commenced in 1834, has a staff of 47 
missionaries and 843 Indian workers, operates 
in the M^ura and Raranad districts and has a 
oommunioant roll of 8,6.!l with 25,6U1 adherents 
and 85 organised churches, many of which 
are entirely self-supporting and self-governing. 
Schools number 265 with 13,008 pupils. There 
is a Christian College at M^ura, as also Hos- 
pitals for men and women; at Fasumalai are a 
T^ological Institution, Industrial School, 
Teachers' Training School and Printing Press. 
The Secretary of the Marathi Mission is the 
EeV. A. H. Clark. Ahmednagar; and of the 
Madura Mission, the Rev. C. S. Vanghan, 
Manamadura. 

The Aroot Mission commenced under the 
American Board was transferred to the Be* 
formed Churob of America in 1851. 

Thb Soavdibatiah alliakob Mission or 
Noun AMiBiOA.«-^Bmbi:aoe8 two Branebes, 


one in Bengal and the other in Khandesh. The 
total mission staff is represented by 12 missiona- 
ries and 27 Indian workers. There are 60 
communicants and a Christian community of 
125. Nine Elementary Schools provide for 150 
pupils. 

Secretaries : Rev. 0. A. Dahlgren, Navapur, 
Khandesh, and Miss II. Abrahamson, Domar, 
Bengal. The Branch in Khandesh co-operates 
with the 8wedish Alllanc.-* Mission, and both 
missions having a united yearly conference. 

The Swedish Alliance Mission.— Working 
among the Bhils in West Khandesh has 16 
missionaries and 26 Indian workers. There 
are 6 congregations with a total membership 
ol 470, of wliom 220 are communicants. There 
are 6 Elementary Schools, 2 Boarding Schools 
and one Industrial School. The pupils are 90. 

Secretary : Rev. Enok Hedberg, ^andurbar. 
West Khandesh. 

The Scandinavian alliance Mission, Hima* 
LAYAS.-(Finnish Branch). The total mission staff 
is represented by nine m issionaries and six native 
workers. There are about 80 Communicants, 
five churches and a Christian community of 
about 100. One Orphanage with 23 orphans, 
one Kindergarten school, one Upper Primary 
school and three Day Schools with about 70 
pupils. Acting Secretary : Miss Klara Hertz, 
Laehcn, vm Gangtok, Sikkim. 

The London Missionary Society.— -Com- 
menced work in Lidia m 1798 and occupies 10 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore. I’he ALssion engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. The European 
staff numbers 223, Indian workers 2,004; 
Organised Churches, 490 ; Ckimmunicants 
13,748 and Christian community 116,675. 
There are 4 Christian Colleges, students 169; 
3 Theological Institutions, students 41 ; 4 

Training Institutions, pupils 114 ; 22 High 
schools, pupils 4,849 ; 25 Boarding schoou, 
scbolaiB, 1,167; 9 Industrial schools, pupila 
116 and 862 Elementary schools with 86,776 
scholars. In Medical work Hospitals numboi 
lb, IHspensaries 16, qualified doctors 10, and 
3,997 in-patients and 130,220 out-patients 
for the year. 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at Calcutta, Benares and AUnora. The Bhowani- 

5 ur Institution at Calcutta is now a Teacher 
raining College. EvangeUsUo wcu'k la 
carried on amongst the thousands of pflgriwM 
visiting Bmuues, and Almora is noted lor its 
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Hospital aud Leper Asylum. Special efforts are 
luftiie Amongst the Nama Sudras and the aborigi- 
nal tribes known as the ftlajhwars, Gheros and 
l^ankaa. The S. India district is divided into 
the Kanarese, Telogu and Tamil areas, with 
1$ statioas and 472 outstations. At Nagercoil, 
CTravanoore) is the Scott Memorial College 
with 085 students, a Church and congregation 


said to he tiie largest in India, and a large 
Printing Press, the centre of the S. Travanoote 
Tract Society. 

.V India Secretary : Bev. J. H. Brown, b,a,, 
Calcutta. 

India Secretary ; Rev. E. P. Rice, B.A., Banga- 
lore. 


AU-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary Alliance 
— Dates from the year 1893 under the 
name of the India Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries were at work in 
Berar Province much eariler. The work Is 
confined to the provinces of Berar, Khandesh 
, and Gujerat. There is a staff of 61 mission- 
t aries and 134 Indian workers. The number of 
i Mission stations is 25, with additional outsta- 
tions. There are 4 orphanages, 2 for boys and 
I 2 for girls; 3 training schools for Indian w'orkers, 
and 1 English congregation at Bhusawal. Secre- 
iary: Rev. L, F. Turnbull, MohmcdabacI, Kaira 
District, Gujarat. 

I'HK Church oir the Brethren (American) 
— Opened work in 1895, and operates in the 
Southern part of Gujerat, Khandesh, and 
Thana Districts. Its staff numbers 29 includ- 
ing missionaries’ wives, and 105 Indian workers. 
The baptised (immersed) membership stands at 
1,125 ; education is earned on in 2 Girls’ Board- 
ing schools, 4 Boarding schools for boys, and 
81 Village Day schools. Industrial work is 
connected with four of the schools, and a Farm 
Colony Is established at Umballu. 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission— 
Founded in 1893 operates m the Poona, Satara 
and Sholapur Districts, with 23 Euinpean and 
32 Indian workers. TIk' number of Indian 
Christians is 40. The mam work is evangelism 
of the villages, with Women’s Zenana w’ork, 
and Village schools. There are 4 Village 
Dispensaries, including a large medical work 
in the great pilgrimage city of Pandharpur, 
and a hospital at the head-quarters of the 
Mission , Nasrapur, in the Bhor State. Secretary', 
Mr. J. W. Stotnard, Kasrapur, I*oona District. 

The American Churches of God Mission 
1 —Has two missionaries at Bogra, Bengal. 

^ The Indian Christian Mission — Found- 
ed in 1895, has 31 Organised Churches, 
11 Missionaries, 24 stations, 41 out-statlons, 
1.392 Communicants, and 28 Primary schools in 
the BUore district, S. India, stations also In 
Berenag, Kumaoai, N. India, and JSTuw'am Ellya, 
Ceylon. Secretary : A. S. Paynter, Kuw’ara Eliya, 
Ceylon. 

There are 3 Pentecostal Missions at 
work. The Pentecostal Mission in W. Khan- 
dosh and I'hana Districts ; the Pentecostal 
Church of the Nazarme Mission at Buldana, 
Berar, and the Pentecost Bands of the World 
Mission with a Bovs’ Orphanage at Dondi 
Lc2iara, C. P., a Girls’ Orphanage at Raj 
Kandgaon, and a Leper Home at Raj Nandgaon. 
The staff consists of 14 missionaries and 28 
native preachers and Bible women. 

The Sanabpur and Lohaqhat District 
Bible and Medical Mission— Was established 
at Lohagbat, 48 miles from Almora, in 1910. 
ABumgst the faith missions are the Vanguard 
Afission At Thana District, with 6 Mis- 


sionaries; and the Church of God Mission with 7 
Missionaries at Lahore. The Burning Bush 
Mission has a staff of 8 Missionaries at Allahabad. 
The Tehri Border Village Mission is the only 
Christian enterprise in the Himalayan Native 
State of that name, its agents are stationed at 
Landour, and have translated portions of the 
New Testament into the Tehrl-Garhwali 
language. ScAiretary-. Miss A. N. Budden. 

The Hephzibah Faith Missionary Assoou- 
TiON has six missionaries. Agent: D. W. Zook, 
Adra, B. N. Ry. 

The Tibetan Mission— H as 6 Missiona- 
ries with headquarters at Darjeeling and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary : Miss J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling. 

The Indian Missionary Society of Tinne- 
VELLEY (Dornakal MISSION)— Opened in 1904, 
operates m the Warangal District of the Nizam’s 
Dominions. It is the missionary effort of the 
Tamil Christians of Tinnovelly. ' There are 
now 1,550 Christians in 46 villages. Secretary: 
Mr. J. Anbudaiyan, b.a., l.t., Palamcottah. 

the Mission to iospers — Founded in 1874, 
is an interdenominational and intematlonai 
Society for the establishment and main- 
tenance of Asylums for Lepers and Homes for 
their untainted children, w'orkliig largely in 
India, China, and Japan. Its work in Inola is 
carried on through co-opcratioii with 29 Mis- 
sionary Societies. TTie Alission now has 89 
AByluiub of its own with over 4,223 inmates, 
and IS aiding or has some connection with work 
for lepers at 21 other places in India. In the 
Mission’s own and aided Asylums there are 
about 3,100 Christians. The total number of 
lepers reached by the Mission in India is about 
5,000. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the segregation of the untainted or 
healthy children of lepers from their diseased 
parents. 650 children are thus being segre- 
gated and saved from becoming lepers. 

The Mission very largely relies on voluntary 
contributions for its support. Patroness: The 
Dowager Duchess of Dufferin and Ava. Presi- 
dent : The Primate of Ireland. Head Office, 
28, North Bridge, Edinburgh. Mr. Wellesley 
C. Bailey, General Superintendent. Organising 
S<‘cretary, Mr. John Jackson, f.R.gs., 33, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Secretary for India : Mr. W. H. P. Anderson, 
PcMMia (on leave; acting, Mr. T. Dobson^ 
Scottish Mission Industrits, Poora). 

The Regions beyond Missionary Unioh 
— An interdenominational Society commenced 
work at Motihari, Bohar, in 1900, and now 
occupies 4 stations and 7 outstations in the 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 13 Europeans, and 34 Indian workers. 
There are 21 Elementary schools, with 517 
pupils, a Girls* and a Boys’ Orphanage and 
Boarding school, oommunlcAnts number 59, 
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Xas Nahoz^al Missionaky Society of India 
— Ufttablisbed 1005, it hati s staff oi SO Indian 
MlsaltmarU e, opcrabs in Monti cireiy i 

(tile Punjab), Nnkkar lhasll (U. P.), Karwar 
(Kanata). Karjat-Karmala 'J’alukas (Bombay), 
OlUfthit (Aladras) and Bhagalkund Agency ((11.). 
Ciiiriatlan community 2,0L0. Ten scIiooIb. Iwo 
Biapensarlcs. Oigan : The National Musionaru 
XfUeUigemer (a monthly journal In Bngllsh sold 
at 8 aa. pjr year post fn e). 

General Secre'arieft : Mr. K. T. Paul, b.a., 

L. T., and Mr. P. 0. Philip, b.a., N. M. S. Office, 
Eoyapettah, Madras. 

Thb seventh Day Adventists— E.stablish- 
ed 1S05, have 44 Missionanes in various parrs 
of India. Communicants, 221 , Christian 
community, 1,084 ; Chuiclies, 2 ; Elementary 
schools, 4 ; Hospitals, 2 ; DispciisarieB 2 ; | 
patients 1,150. Secretary: Eev. d. L. Shav-, 
KirkviUe House, Mussoorie. 

The American Mennonite IMission. — 
Established 1&D9, works m the C. Provinces. 
Mission staff numbeis 20, Indian workers 80, 
Church members 580, 1 li dustrial Training 
Institution, 1 Higli Hcliool, 1 Bible 
School, 2 Orphanages, 1 Widows’ Home, 
1 Leper Asylum, Elementary Schools 8 ; 
Dispensaries 8, Hospital i, Svperinieudetxt : Kcv. 

M. C. Lapp, P. O. Dhamtari, C. P. 

The Mennonite Mission general Con* 
FBEENOE — started in 1901 in the C. Provin* 
008 . Workers number 11 ; 1 eper, Medical, 

Orphan and village work carried on. From 
the Leper Asylum 118 have been baptised. 
Secretary : Hev. P. W. Penner, Jangir, C.P 

The Kurku and Central India Hill 
Mission- Ebtablished 18U0 m the C. r. and 
Berar, has a ndsbion stall of 22, Indian work- 
ers 17 ; Churclies 7, Communicants 105; Chris- 
tian community 550 ; 2 Boaidinc;, 1 industrial 
and 4 Elemeiita/y schools, with 114 pupils. 
Secretary : Mr. Carl Wydner, KlUchpur, Berar. 

The Ceylon and India General Mission — 
Established 1898, occupies staticuis iii India 
in the (3oimbatoic and Anantapur Districts. 
Mission stall, 23 ; Intlian workem, 04 ; Churches 
lO, with Communicants 256, and Christian 
community 756 ; Orphanages 8 ; Elementary 
schools 27 ; pupils 641 . 

Secretary : llcv. D Logan, Coonoor, Nilgirls. 

The boys’ Christian Home Mission — 
Owes Its cxistenre to a period oi famine, wa.^ 
commenced In 1889 Mission stall 12, Indian 
workers 25. 'J'here are elenieiitary schoeds with 
78 children, two orphanages and a Widows’ 
Home, whcio Industrial trailing Is given. 'Jhere 
are four Mission Stations — At Dhond, and at | 
Bah raich. Oral and Benares in United Provinc. s. I 
DirecioriMx. Albert Norton, Dhoiici, Poona Dlstrul 


Ladies* Societies. ' 

Zenana Bible and diedioal Mission.— | 
This is an interdenominational society, with i 
headquarters in London, working among women 
and girls in seven stations in the Bombay 
Presidency, one in Madras, fourteen in United 
Provinces, and five in the Punjab. There are 
89 European Missionary Ladies on the staff 
and 22 assistant mtssionarbs. 216 Indian 
workers, teachers and nurses, and 77 Bible 
women. Durtns 1913 there were 2,216 in- 
patients in the five hospitals supported by the 
Hociety Q^osik, DeoAres, Jaunpur, Luckuow 


and Patna) and 25.932 out-patients. In tholT 
56 schools were 8,869 pupils, while 174 women 
were under training as teachers. The evange> 
llstlc side of the work is largely done by house- 
to-house visitation and teaching the women In 
Zenanas : 3,242 women in 2,682 houses were 
so taught. 

The Ludhiana Zenana and Medical Mis- 
sion has removed its headquarters to Lahore 
leaving one Bible woman working in the city 
of Ludhiana. Four mlsslonarks are in Lal.ore 
and work is being carried on in the Lahore 
District in connection with the American Pres- 
byterian Mission. 

THE Missionary Settlement for University 
Women was founded in Bombay in 1896 to 
reach the highei class of Indian ladies, its acti- 
\itics now include a hostel for v'omen students, 
in addition to educational, social, and evange- 
ll'^-tic work. Warden, Mibs Dobson, Girgaum, 
Bombay. 

THE Mukti Mission, tlie wclMmown work of 
Pandita Kamabai, enables upwards of 860 
widow's, deserted wives and orphans to earn a 
comfortable living by means of industrial work 
organised by the Pandita, supported by a good 
staff of Indian lielpers. A large staff of Euro- 
pean Missionary Ladies do evangelistic work 
in the sunoundmg KecJgaoii, Poona District. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission of the Disciples of Christ 
(Forei^ Christian Missionary Society of Chi- 
ciuiiati, Oiiio, and Christian Women’s Board of 
Missions of India eoinbmed) commepced work 
111 1882 , its area Central and United Provin- 
ces ; number ol Indian Churches 14, and im- 
mersed communicants 1,408. Its staff, includ- 
ing Missionaries’ wives, 67 ; Asst, niission- 
aiies 3, and Indian Worker’s staff 301. There 
arc 7 Hospitals, 17 Dispensaries, with 53,265 
m-paticnts and out-patients for tlic past year. 
Three Orphanages and an Industrial Home 
bliow 440 inmates. I'wo leiicr nsyliiins 
with 132 inmates. In connection with the 
industiiai woik a farm of 400 acres has been 
taken at Danioli. 'I'ijoro arc 8 Middle schools, 
41 Primary sihooJs with 3, 126 scholars ; 2 Board- 
ing schools, with 247 studf iits. An active zenana 
work is carried on, and there is a home lor 
w'omen and ehiidicn. 

The Australian branch has three Mission 
stations in Poona District. The Great Britain 
and Inland branch has two mission stations, 
one in Mirzapur Distiict, U. 1\, and one in Pahu 
man District, Orissa. These have no organic 
eonueclion with the India Mission of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

Secretary: Hov. D 0. Cunnii giiam, m.a., 
Bilaspur, C P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

The Central Asian Mission, with a Church, 
Dispensaiy and School is foimd on the N.-W. 
Frontier, conducted on the lines of the China 
Inland Mission, and lias Kafristan as its objec- 
tive. 

The Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association 
with Headquarters at Hoshangabad, Central 
Provinces, commenced in 1874, Work has 
recently been opened up in the Gwalior and 
Bhopal States. There are 6 Churches, 27 
MifNuouaries, 195 members, Orphanages for 
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Boys and (JlrU, l Anglo-Vemacnlar scbool, 
15 Day schools, one High School and one Zenana 
Hospital with a general dispensary connected 
with the Mission, in addition to a self-support- 
hug weaving community at Itarsi, and indus- 
trial Works and a Farm Colony at Hosangabad. 
Secretary. Mr. Henry I. Robson, Sohagpur, C. P. 

The American Friends* Mission with 5 Mis- 
sionaries is working at Nowgong. Secretary. 
Miss D. Fistler, Nowgong, C. 1. 

The Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Secretary, J. W. Pringle, Esq., Calcutta. 

Thb Open Beethkkn— Occupy 46 stations 
in the 1). Provinces, Bengal, 8. Maratta, Goda- 
veri Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabai 
( Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

‘ {Several of the German Musione mentioned 
1 helou have suspended or curtailed their work). 

I The American Evangelican Jmtheran Mission. 
General Council, founded m 1844 for the Goda- 
ven and Kistna Districts, has its Headquarters * 
at Rajamundry. Its staff consists of 27, mclud- j 
ing Missionaries’ wives and Lady Doctors, with | 
484 Indian Workers. The memborshlp i" | 
23,620. I’herc are Boys’ and Girls’ Central | 
Schools, Mission Press, a well-equipped hospital 
and Book Depot at Rajamundry, and a High 
School at Peddapur. Chairman, Tho Bov. C. 
F. Kuder, M.A., Rajahmimdry. 

The ‘ General Synod ’ Section of the above, 
has its headquarters in Guntur, founded in 
1842. Its Christian community numbers 
46,694, with 16,242 communicants, 27 mis- 
sionaries inclusive of wives, and 815 Indian 
workers, showing an increase of 01 per cent, 
during the past ten years. Tho following 
institutions arc connected with the Jlission, a 
second grade College, High school for Girls, 
Hospital for women and children. Normal 
training School, and Industrial School. Sec- 
retary, the Rev. Victor McCauley, Guntur. 

Thb Evangelical National Missionary 
Society op Sweden, founded in 1866, occupies 
the districts of Betul, Chindwara and Saugor 
In the Central Provinces. There are 1,600 
( Church members and 11 Indian churches. The 
' staff numbers 63 including women, with an 
Indian staff 150. Schools number 41 with 
, 1,866 children. Only two of the schools are 
Secondary, all the rest are Primary Schools. 
There arc small dispensaries at most of the 
stations. Secretary : Rev. A. G. Danielsson, D.D., 
Chhlndwara, C. P. 

The Hermanns burg Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission began its work in India in 1866 and 
operates in the South Nellore, the East Chittore. 
and South East Caddapa Districts. There arc 
22 Indian Churches ; 13 European Missionaries 
and 178 Indian workers, Church members 
number 8,170. Women’s work is done in 
G stations, with a large Industiial school for 
70 girls, in a fourth, in addition to Zenana and 
Educational work. There arc 01 I.ower grade 
Elementary schools, 1 High school, 1 Lower 
Secondary, and 2 Higher grade schools, and a 
Tbeologi^ Seminary and Training school. A 
Leper ABylum is stationed at Kodur with a 
Dispensary, and a largo Industrial school at 


Nayudupeta. Since the beginning of 1914 a 
part of the field of the Hermannsburg Mission 
has been ceded to the Ev. Luth. Joint Synod 
of Ohio and other States in U. 8. America, who 
had expressed the wish to enU x the field, Kodur 
and Puttur with tho leper asylum at Kodur was 
ceded to them with 2 European missionaries, 
26 Indian workers and 424 church members. 
Tho Hermannsburg ^lisslons secretary Is as yet 
acting for the Ohio Mis-siGn also. Secretary: 
Rev. J. Iloliwer. Qiidur, Nellore Dist., Madras. 

The Schlcsswig Holstein Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission, commenced in 1881, operates in the 
Vizagapatam District. There are 12 stations, 
a total .Vlisbionury Staff of 44, with 441 Indian 
workers. The growth in the Christian popu- 
lation has been from 1,530 in 1901 to 16,560 in 
1914. Communicants number 4,140, and Cate- 
chumen 7.862. Education work comprises 
1 Theological Seminary, 1 Secondary, 1 Indus- 
I frial, and 100 Elomeatary schools, providing for 

1 2,7J6 pupils, i’here arc 0 Dispensarios with 
50,000 patients for the year. English Services 
are held in the Mission Church at Jeypore. 
Secretary: Rev. J. Th. Timmckc, Koraput, 
Vizagapatam. 

CHURCH OF Sweden Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission— Northern Circle (formerly Iieip- 
zig Evangelical Lutheran Mistilon). Coirmen- 
C('d 1834, taken over by tin* Church of SWeden 
Mission Baard, 1915 Confired to the Tamil- 
speaking areas, chiefly in tin* Madras Presidency, 
with an Indian ininiatiy and Church In llaugoon 
and Penang European staff numbers 10, 
Oidaincd Jiulian nunistcis, 32 and 74 Indian 
workers. Organist d ('huiches, 33. Places of 
worship, 22J. Baptised membership, 18,497. 
There are 172 boys' nehools, anci 37 girls’ schools. 
Teaching staff .346 and pupils 8,354. The 
Schools are in.inaged by a British committee. 
Secretary. Tho R(‘V. 1). Le.KeU, Kilpauk, 

Madras. 

The BiSEL Mission was commenced in 1834, 
and occupies 26 main stations and 128 out- 
stations m the Coorg, S. Mahratta, Nilgiris, and 
N. and S. Canara districts of S. W. India. 
The total European Staff numbers 41 with 
1,110 Indian workers There arc 66 organised 
Cliuiches, with a membership of 19,762. Edu- 
cational work embraces 204 schools (including 

2 Theological, 9 Boarding and 4 High schools) 
with 16,970 Elementary and 3,150 Secondaiv 
school pupils and 831 scholais in Boarding 

I Institutions and Orphanages. There are good 
' Hospitals at Betgiri and Calicut under Euro- 
I peaii doctois with 3 branch hospitals and 4 
Dispensaries connected ; 66,804 patients were 
treated last year There Is a Leper Asylum at 
Chevayur. 

The Industrial work of the Mission is second 
to none in India and comprises 17 establish- 
ments, embracing one mechanical establish- 
ment of a first rate order at Mangalore, 2 Mer- 
cantile branches, 7 Weaving and 7 Tile work 
establislimeuts In the Kanara and Malabar 
districts ; employes number 8,633. A large 
Printing Press at Mangalore issues publica- 
cion in tho Kanarese, Malayalam, Tulu and 
English longuagrs. Owing to the internment of 
a number of missionaries belonging to the Basel 
Mission, it has been Impossible to revise the 
above figures most of which are for 1914. 
Secretary : Rev. B. Luthl, Vanya lore. 
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ov Bynma Mission— 
fmM In 1874. Opexftted tiU 1915 to the 
fiulitea, tejoie, ttlchtoopoly an4 Bamnad 
Uimm, Stoce 1915 tlie Mfsslon having taken 
toll eihatge of the former Lelptig W. Lutheran 
Mlialon fleM. 'workn also In the Chingleput and 
B. Aroot Districts. The staff numbers 24, 
ba]^teed membership 21,474. Schools 273 
with 13,250 pupils. Secretary: Dev. D. Bexcll, 
!E^lpauk, Madras. 

Thu Missouri Evangelical LuTHERin Mis- 
sion-* Is located In Arcot and Travancoro with 
a etafl of 16 Misaionaries. One Training school, 
58 pupils, and 41 Klemcntarj schools with 1,717 
pupils are connected with the Misaion. Secre- 
tary : Eev. G. Hucheuer, Nagercoil, Travancore. 

The Danish EvANaELiOAL Lutheran Mis- 
sion. — Established 1863 In South Arcot, work- 
ing there and In North Arcot, on the Shevaroy 
HUlfl and In Madras, has a total staff of 44 Mis- 
sionarles and 21 1 Indian workers. Commiml- 
cants 904, Christian community 2,210, 1 High 
School, 2 Boarding Schools, 4 Industrial Schools, 
Elementary Schools 58, total scholars 21,849, 
Dispensary patients 24,043. 

Chairman, Rev. J. Bittmann, 38, Broadway, 
Madras (on furlough); Ag. Chairman, Rev. Enud 
Heiberg, 14, Rundalls Road, Madras, N.C. 

The German Evangelical Lutheran 
(GOSSNBR’s mission)— Founded 1830, occu- 

S les stations m Bengal, Bihar and Assam ; the 
Usslon staff numbers 92, Indian workers 
1,017 ; Communicants 34,208, and Christian 
community over 100,000 ; organised Churches, 
437. Theological and Teacher’s Seminaries : 
06 pupils. Boarding Schools : 30. Elementary 
Schools : 277. Pupils in schools : 9,SB5. Leper 
asylum : 728 inmates. Lace schools in Ranchi 
and Punilla. Secretary : Rev. Paul Wagner, 
Purulia, B. N illy, Manbhuin Bihar, Head- 
(juarters, I'rldenaw, Berlin, Germany, 

The S ANTAL Mission or the Northern 
CiHUBCHES (formerly known as the India 
Home Mission to the Santals) — Founded 
in 1867, works In the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinajpur. Work 
is principally among the Santals. The mission 
staff numbers 24 ; Indian workers 342 ; 
communicants 3,000 ; Christian conimunity 
18,000 ; organised churches 36 ; boarding 
schools 2; pupils 316; elementary schools 
.31 ; pupils 535 ; industrial school, 1. Secretary : 
Eev. P. 0. Bodding, Dumka, Santal Parganas. 

MethcMlist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church began its 
Indian Mission in 1857, and with the exception 
of Assam, and the N. W. Frontier Provinces is 
now established in all the political Dhislons of 
India. Its number of baptised Christians 
stands at 266,275, under the supervision of 
240 ordained and 900 uiiorduined Ministers. 
Schools of all grades number 1,569 with 39,087 
students, Sunday Sciiool scholars stand at 
126,000, and young peoples’ societies at 604, 
generally known as Epworth Leagues. Tliirty 
Anglo-Indian CTongregatlons are found in the 
larger Cities, with one College, 6 High schools, 
and numeroos Middle schools for this class. 
For Angto-V^rnaottlar Education the mission has 
^ CoUe^i 12 High schools and 62 schools of 


tower grade. The net increase from the non- 
Christian races has been at the rate of 15.000 
per annum, for the last decade. The lid^Ba 
Thobum Training College at Lucknow is a large 
Institution. There are large printing presses 
at Calcutta, Madras and Lueknow. 

In Burma there are 9 schools, with 1,484 
pupils, a largi^ Boarding and Day school tor 
European girls at Rangoon, a hlU station 
Boarding school tor girls at Thandaung, and 
an Anglo-Indian Church at Rangoon 

While financially supported by the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, ecclesiastically the Church 
in India is independent of foreign control, 
being imder the supervision of its own bishops, 
VIZ., Bishop, F. W. Wame, Lucknow. Bishop 
J. E. Robinson, Bangalore, and Bishop, J. W. 
Robmson, Bombay. 

The American Wesleyan Church with 5 
Missionaries, has in recent years taken over an 
independent Mission at Pardi and Daman, 
Qujorat District. Secretanj: Rev. A. E. Ashton, 
Pardi. 

The Reformed Episcopal CJhurch of American 
(Methodist) at Lalitpur and Lucknow U. P. has 
2 Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 2 Orphanages, 
and a membership of nearly 100. 

The Weslevan Methodist Missionaey 
SociKTY commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814). The Mission in India is organ- 
ised into 10 District Synods with 3 Provincial 
Synods. There is a large English work con- 
nected with the Society, 20 ministers giving j 
their whole time to Military work and English 
churches. 1 

The districts occupied include 64 main sta- ' 
cions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad (Nizam's 
liominions), I’ricbinopoly and Burma. The 
European staff numbers 145 with 2,497 Indian 
workers ; (Communicants 18,987, and total i 
Ctiristiaii community 45.372. Organised Chur- ^ 
ches 93. [ 

Educational work comprises 4 Christian 
Colleges, students, 500 ; 10 Theological Instita- 
tioQs, pupils, BU ; 11 Training Institutions, 

pupils, 90 ; 20 High Schools, pupils, 6,169 ; > 
71 Boarding schools, scholars, 2,478 ; 10 Indus- 
trial schools, pupils, 602; 1,177 Elementary 
schools. With 57,383 scholars. In Medical 
work there are 12 hospitals, 22 dispensancs, 

18 qualified doctors, 2,984 in-patients and 
75,703 out-patients for the year. 

The above particulars are those published 
for 1914. 

Vice-Chairman of General Synod : — Eev. J. 
Cooling, 13. A., Madras. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the M. E. Mission is divided into 7 Confer- 
ences and is co-extensive with the main work 
of the Mission. Upwards of 200 lady Missiona- 
ries are engaged in Educational, Zenana, and 
Evangelistic and Medical work. The Secretary 
for the torabay Conference is Miss A. A. Abbott, 
47, Mazagon Road, Bombay. 

The Free Methodist Mission of "S* 
America-Established at Yeotmal, 1898, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 16 Missionaties and 16 
Indian workers. Organised church 1, Oommnni- 
cants 70; 1 Industrial and 6 Btomaotary 

schools, with 175 pupils. Secretftry: Miss 
Eliwbeth Morclnnd, Yootmal^ Beray, 
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BOYAL ABMY TEMmANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Is 1862 tbera was started among the British 
tzo^ in Agra a small fiooiety, under the 
ieodetsh^ of Eev. G. Oregson, Baptist minister, 
which after a short time took the name of the 
Soldiers' Total Abstinence Society. 

For some ten years the Society struggled with 
var^g success, spreading to other Garrison 
Stations, but at the end of that time, though 
it had obtained recognition from the Horse 
Guards, and was the first Society whose 
Pledge was so recognised, the membership 
was not more than 1,200. In the year 1873, 
however, through the influence of the then 
Oommander-in -Chief, the work was placed 
on a firmer footing, the Rev. Gelson Gregson 
gave up his whole time to it, and by accom- 
panying the troops through the Afghan War, 

, making an extended tour through Egypt, 
' and bringing the work into close touch with 
; troops, both during peace and war, iu the 
ear 1886, when he left the Society, it uum- 
ered about 11,000 members. He was 
followed by a Madras Chaplain, who after two 
years gave place to the Rev. J. H. Bateson. 
In 1886, the late Lord Roberta, Commander-in- 
Chlof, organised his Scheme for Regimental 
Institutes, which have had a wonderful 
effect on the life of British soldiers in the 
East ; and the Total Abstinence Society 
was so far incorporated into the scheme as 
to be allowed ample accommodation, and 
many practical benefits, in every Unit. At 
the same time the name was changed to that 
of the Army Temperance Association, and 
the work of various societies thus linked 
[ together, under one organisation. The effect 
I has been more than even the inaugurator 
himself ever hoped for. The membership rose 
steadily from that date and still increases 

Growth of the Society.— In 1889 there 
were 12,140 members ; iu 1899, 20,688 ; in 1909, 
80,220, while in 1913-14, the total was 35,000, 
or over 46 per cent, of the total garrison m 
India. In 1908, the Secretary having re- 
tired after 20 years’ work, the Rev. H. C. 
Martin, m.a., a Chaplain in Bengal, was 
selected 1^ H. E. Lord Kitchener, to the 
i post of Secretary. Twenty years ago, the 
I Association, which has now for some years 
been the Royal Array Temperance Associa- 
tion, with the Patronage of King Edward 
! Vll, and later of the Kirg Emperor, George 
‘ V., organised a similar Society in Great 
Britain, with headquartei-s in London, from 
which the troops in South Africa, the Medi- 
terianean, etc., are controlled, so that the 
whole British Army receives the attention 
of the Association. 

Varied Activities.— What primarily has been 
the effort of the Association, namely, the 
decrease of Intemperance, and promotion of 
sobriety among soldiers has gradually grown 
into work of every kind, in the interests of 
soldiers ; promotion of sport, occupation of 
spare time, assistance towards employment 
in Civil Life, advice and information on the 
subject of Smigiation, provision of Furlough 
Homes* all tend to enlist the support of 
officers and men in the Association, and add 
to its value to them, and to the efficiency of 


its work, generally. The wonderful Ghanflo 
that in late years has taken place in the 
character of the British Army, in India 
especially, Is due to various causes, inoludina 
the Increased interest in games and sports, 
the spread of education, the different class 
of men enlisted, and so on, but the R. A. T. A. 
has always been given its due share among 
other causes, by all authorities and Blue 
Books, and particularly by Officers Com- 
manding Divisions, Brigades and Units. 
These changes in conduct are seen most 
plainly in the increased good health o! the 
Army in India. 

Effect in the Army.— In the year 1889, 
1,174 British soldiers died in India, and 
1,800 were invalided unfit for further duty; 
in 1010, only 330 died, and 484 were invalided. 
In i889, 688 underwent treatment for Deli- 
rium tremens, in 1010, only 37. In conduct 
the same difference is to be found ; as late 
as 1901 as many as 545 Courts Martial wore 
held on men for offences due to excessive 
drinking; in 1906 only 217. In 1904, 2,281 
good conduct medals were issued ; in 1010, 
there were 4,581. In regard to the character 
of the men themselves, who become members 
of the Association, durmg their service, we 
find that in 1912, 50 per cent, on transfer 
from the Colours obtained Exemplary char- 
acters, and 03 per cent, either Exemplary 
or Very Good ; the remainder wore for the 
most part men who, after some years of 
heavy drinking, had towards the end of 
their service been persuaded to try and 
reform themselves, but not soon enough to 
avoid the consequences of previous excess. 

Organisation. — The War has necessarily 
brought increased work upon this society, the 
results of which were very quickly apparent. 
Capacious reception sheds fitted up in the Docks 
at Bombay and Karachi, proved of the mreatest 
value to troops moving from India, and to the 
largo number coming in ; special arrangements 
aided by a loan from the Government of India, 
enabled the R. A. T. A. to organise branches 
in every Territorial unit Immediately on arrival, 
special attention being paid to small detach- 
ments and to the Hill stations. In coosequence 
there were, within a month of the completion 
of the Garrison, over 70 Territorial Branches, 
containing nearly 50 per cent, of the new ar- 
rivals, and this has increased consistently ever 
since. In addition to covering all troops from 
Aden to Singapore, the R. A. T. A. is the only 
Society working among the ’J’roops of I.E.F. 
“ D”, the force in the Persian Gulf. Institutes 
have been opened and the cordial good will of 
the authorities enables the R. A. T. A. to pro- 
vide many amenities to the very trying experi- 
ences of this Force. The men relieved, and 
sent back to India for periodic rest, in addition, 
receive a warm welcome and entertainment 
at the hands of the Association. The following 
is the organisation of the Council and manage- 
ment : — 

Patron: His Majesty the King Emperor. 

President: His Excellency the Commander^ 
in-Clilcf. 
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CouncUl 

Thfi Oeneial Officers, Hoads of Departments} 
Army Headquarters. 

The General Officers Commanding Divisions. 

Two Officers Commanding Regiments. 

Officers of the E. A. M. G. and 1. M. S. 

Two Regimental Quartermasters. 

Representatives of the various Churches. 
Bxecutive Committee. 

The Secretary, Army Department. 

The Adjutant-General. 

The Quarter-Master General. 

The Director-General, Military Works. 

The Military Secretary to the C.-in-C. 

General Secretary. Eov. H. C. Martin, M.A. 
Treasurer: Mr. F. L. Shearman. 

Auditor: Mr. H. C. O’Brien. 

Bankers: Alliance Bank of Simla. 

Bead OJfice: ADddlelands, Simla. 

Official Organ: “On Guard,” published monthly. 

(Es. 3 per annum.) 

The Anglo-Indian Tejiperancb Associa- 
tion— Founded In 1888 by the late Mr. W. S. 
Caine, M.P., Is a Home Association which lias been 
the means of establishing a net work of Tempe- 
rance Societies throughout the Indian Em- 
pire, and has provided a common platform 
upon which Christians, Hindus, Mahomedans 
and Parsis unite for the moral elevation of 
the Indian peoples. There are 280 Indian 
Societies affiliated with the Association. 
The President is Sir J. Herbert Roberts, 
Bart., M.P. and Secretaries, Sir Bhalchandra 
Krishna, Kt., l.h. (Bombay), and Mr. John 
Turner Rao (London). The interests of the 
Association are especially represented in 
Parliament by the President, and the lit. 
Hon, T. R. Forens, M.P., Mr. J. Herbert 
Lewis, M.P., and the Rt. Hon, Sir Thos. Whit- 1 
taker, m.p., all of whom are members of the 
Association’s Council. The Association pub- 
lishes a quarterly journal Abkari, edited by 
Mr. Froderlck Grubb. Officers —Arkbrook, ' 
Home Park Road, Wimbledon. 

The All-India Temperance Conference.— 
Growing out of the Association mentioned 
above and in closest relation with it is the 
All-India Temperance Conference, formed in 
1903, which meets every year, a» a matter of j 
convenience, at the same time and place as | 
the Indian National Congress, but having no , 
official connection with it. The President 
is elected annually. The President for 1914 was] 


the Rev. Herbert Anderson. The membership of 
the Conference is the 280 Indian Temperanoa 
Societies affiliated with the Anglo*I&d|a 
Temperance Association as above, from each 
of which delegates are sent to the Annual 
Meeting of the Conference. Special Counoils 
embracing Presidency Societies are estab- 
lished at Bombay, Allahabad, Calcutta and 
Madras, each of which has its own local 
President, Secretary and Committee. The 
Bombay Temperance Council was inaugurated 
in 1897. It consists of delegates elected by 
about 23 different temperance, religious and 
philanthropic societies at work in Bombay. 
Poona, Ahmedabad and Surat, including several 
of the Christian churches, the International 
Order of Good Templars, the IntematlnnaJ 
Order of Rechabites and the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union. The medium of communi- 
j cation between the Societies composing the 
Conference is the Ahkari, published quarterly 
from England by the A. I. T. A. Amongst 
the general aims of the CJonferonco may be 
mentioned : — 

Tlie separation of the licensing from the 
revenue ; 

The doing away with the present system 
of license auctioneering ; 

The reduction of the present number of , 
liquor shops and the prevention of the 
formation of new ones in important 
positions especially in the crowded areas ; ' 
The later opening and the earlier closing i 
of liquor shops, and the entire closing ‘ 
of them on public holidays; 1 

The introduction of Temperance Teaching in ! 
the Government Elementry Schools and j 
Colleges, which despite the desire of Gov- | 
emment expressed in their Circular letter 
No. 730-37 of 12th Sept. 1907 to “ deal with I 
the subject of intemperance in a few ; 
sensible lessons in the sanctioned Readers,” 
has not yet been adequately treated and ' 
as in t lO corresponding schools in England, j 
The general spread of Total Abstinence prin- j 
ciplos depends more largely upon the ' 
individual Societies constituting the Confer- 1 
euco than upon the official body. Amongst , 
the methods are lantern addresses, dramatic , 
representations and smgmg by itinerant ' 
picacher.s. Twelve paid Lecturers travel ' 
through various districts holding public ' 
meet mgs and addressing the masses wherever 
possible. Educational work is especially to 
the front in the Pimjab district through the 
Amritsar Society. 


CREMATION. 


Cremation as a means of disposing of the 
dead is commonly adopted throughout India 
by the Hindus, but has been little adopted 
among the Europeans in India. A crema- 
torium was started some years ago in Calcutta 
close to the Lower Circular Road Cemetery, 
at a cost of Rs. 40,000. But the return for 
this expenditure is disappointing^. Only five 
or six oremations take place in Calcutta each 
year, in spite of the fact that the fee for crema- 
tion has been fixed by the Cremation Society 
of Bengal at the very Io\7 figure of Rs. 30, 


subject to reductions In the case of poor fami- 
lies. The reason for this is thought to be that, 
when possible, Euiopoans go home to die, and 
the Native Christians and Eurasians are very 
largely Roman Catholics among whom a pre- 
judice exists against this form of the disposal 
of the dead. In Bombay arrangements nave 
recently been made tor a small area in the 
Sewri Cemetery to be walled In, and for cre- 
mations to be carried cn wltbin it in the pri« 
mitive style of the country, but in such a way 
as to preserve the ashfss. 
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(Brought up to 1 JTuiy 1916.) 
nCTOBIA, by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain ana Ireland Queen. 
Defender of the Faith, Empress of India, — 
To all to whom tht^e presents shall come : 
Whereas It hath been represented unto Us 
that it Is advisable that the rank and precedence 
of persons holding appointments in the East 
Indies as regulated by Our Eoyal Warrant, 
dated the 18th day of October. 1876, should be 
altered, We do therefore hereby declare that It 
Is Our will and pleasure that in lieu of the table 
laid down in Our said recited Warrant, the fol- 
lowing table be henceforth observed with respect 
to the rank and jprecedence of the persons here- 
inafter named, m. : — 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Madias, and Bombay. 

3. President of the Council of the Governor- 
General. 

4. LIeutenant-Go\emor when in his own 
territories. 

5. Commandcr-in-Chief In India. 

6. Lieutenant-Governor. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 

9. Ordinary Members of the Council of the 
G ovem oi^G en eral. 

10. Commandci -in-Chiof of Her Majesty’s 
Naval Foices in the East Indies, 

11. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

12. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

13. Ordinary Members of Council in Madrasi 
and Bombay. 

14. Li(Ut. Generals Commanding the Forces, 
Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 

15. Chief Commissioners of the Central 
Provinces and Assam, Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore, and Agents to the Governoi- 
General in Eajputana, Central India, and 
Baluchistan. 

16. Puisne Judges of a High Court. 

17. Chief Judge of a Chief Court. 

18. Military Officers above the rank of Major- 
General. 

19. Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

20. Additional Members of the Council of the 
Governor-General for making Laws and Regu- 
lations. 

21. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, and 
Lucknow. 

22. Secretaries to the Government of India. 

23. Commissioner in Sind. 

21 Judges of a Chief Court, Recorder of 
Rangoon and Judicial Commissioners, Burma. 

25 Chief Secretaries to the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay. 

20. Major-Generals, Members of a Board of 
Revenue, Commissioners of Revenue and 
Oostoms, Bombay; Financial Commissioners, 
Punjab and Burma. 


I 27. JTudlclal Commissioners, Inelnding Addi- 
tional Judicial Commissioners ot Ouaht th» 
Central Provinces, and Sind, 

28. Additional Members of the Gounolls of 
the Governors of Madras, and Bombay for 
making Laws and Regulations, Members of the 
Legislative Council of a Lieutenaut-Govemor, 

29. Vice-ChanceUors of Indian Univei^Ues. 

First Class. 

30. Members of the Indian Civil Service o( 
30 years’ standing. 

31. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

32. Commissioners of Divisions, the Super- 
intendent of Port Blair, and Residents, Political 
Agents, and Superintendents drawing Rs 2,000 
a mouth and upwards (not being Collectors or 
Deputy Commissioners of British Districts), 
within their respective charges. 

33. Chief Secretaries to Local Governments 
other than those of Madras and Bombay. 

34. Surveyor-General of India, Direotora- 
Qeneral of the Post Office, of Telegraphs In India 
and of Railways, Chief Engineers, first class, 
Accountantb-General, Military and Public Works 
Departments, Director, Royal Indian Marine, 
and Manager, North-Western Railway. 

35. Bishops (not tenitoiial) under license 
from the Crown. 

36. Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

87. Brigadicrs-Geueral. 

38. Commlssioncis of Divisions. 

Commissioner of Northern India, Salt 
Revenue, and Opium Agents, Benares and Bihar. 

40. Secretaries and Joint Secretaries to Local 
Governments, and Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy. 

Second Class. 

41. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
23 years’ standing and Colonels. 

42. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

43. Judicial Commissioners of the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts and Baluchistan ; the 
Superintendent of Port Blair ; Residents, 
Political Agents, and Superintendents drawing 
Rs. 2,000 a month and upwards (not being Col- 
lectors or Deputy Commissioners of British 
Districts). 

44. Inspector-General of Forests in India, 
and Director of the Geological Survey. 

45. Standing Counsel to the Government of 
India. 

46. Directors of Public Instruction, and 
InHpectors-General of Police and Prisons under 
Lorn Governments, and Accountants-GeneraL 

47. Survey Commissioner and Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture, Bombay : Com- 
missioners of Settlements; and Controil(ara of 
Military Accounts. 

48. Chief or Senior Civil Secretary to a I*oca! 
Administration. 
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IS*?C|met Snfibieers, second ftnd tiiifd dMiei t 
Surveyor-General; Deputy Dlrector- 
Mpu ot Telegraphs in India, and Dlreetor-in- 
C8M Indo-BuTopean Telegraph Department. 

50. IMvlsional, and District and Sessions 
ludgea. Collectors and Magistrates of Districts ; 

Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
ftanerhitendent of Port Blair; and the Chief 
Offtoer of each Presidency Municipality ; within 
tbdr respective charges. 

51. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, and 
Eangoon. 

62 . Deputy Secretaries to the Govcinracnt of 

India, and 

6S. The Senior Chaplain'^ of the Church of 
Scotland In Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

64. Remembrancers of Legal Affairs and Gov- 
ernment Advocates under Local Governments. 

65. Ofl&cers in the First Class Graded List of 
Civil Offices not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

66. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
18 years’ standing and Lieutenant-Colonels. 

67. The Deputy Director, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

68. The Assistant Director, Royal Indian 
Marme. 

69. Commanders and Inspectors of Machi- 
nery, Royal Indian Marine. 

TUIRD CLASb. 

60. Political Agents and Superinfendents 
drawing less than Rs. 2,000 a mouth (not being 
Collectors or Deputy Coramissionors of British 
Districts) within their own charges. 

61. Secrciaiies to Local Administrations othci 
than those already specified. 

62 . Consulting Engineers to the Govemraont 
for India and Railways. 

63. Private Secretaries to Governors. 

64 . Military Secretaries to Governois. 

65. Administrators-Goneral. 

66. Sanitary Commission eis under Local 
Governments ; Postmasteis - General ; the 
Comptroller, Post Office ; and Conservators of 
Forests, first grade. 

67. Directors ol Public Instruction, liispcctors- 
Gcueral of Police and Prisons under Local 
Administi-ations, and Compti oilers and Deputy 
Audltors-Oeni ral. 

68. Managers of htate Railways other than 
the North-Westcin Railway; Chaiiinan of the 
Port Trust, Bombay, and Chairman of the Port 
Trust, Calcutta. 

69 . Vice-Chairman of the Port Trust, 
Calcutta ; Direelois of 'I’lathc and Construction, 
Indian Telcgiajdi Depaitmeut ; E\anuin*is ol 
Accounts, Public Works Depaif uicnt, first clash ; 
Officers of the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of State Railways, first class, first grade ; 
Superintending Engineers, Pubhc Works Depart- 
ment, first class ; Superintendents of the Survey 
of India Department, first grade. 

70. Inspectora-General of Registration and 
Directors of Land Records and Agriculture, 
under Local Governments. 


71 . Ranior OhapJalns other than thoee 

^^reJ^lhe^s^hln thehr own charges. 

78. Officers In the Second Class Graded Llet 
of Civil Offices not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

FOTTATH Class. 

74. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
12 years’ standing, and Majors. 

76. Lieutenants of over 8 years* standing, and 
Chief Engineers of the Royal Indian Maxme. 

76. Government Solicitors, 

77. Inspectors-General of Registration, Sanl* 
tary Commissioners, and Directors of Land 
Records and Agriculture under Local Adminis- 
trations. 

78. Officers in the Third CJlass Graded List of 
Civil Offices not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

The entries In the above table apply exclu- 
sively to the persons entered therein, and, while 
regulating their relative precedence with each 
other, do not apply to the non-official commu- 
nity resident in India, the members of which 
shall take their place according to usage. 

Officers in the above table will take precedence 
in order of the numbers of the entries. Those 
included in one number will take precedence 
inter ee according to the date of entry into that 
number. 

When an officer holds more than one position 
in the table, he will be entitled to the highest 
position accorded to him. 

Officers who are temporarily officiating in any 
number in the table will rank in that number 
below permanent incumbents. 

All officers not mentioned in the above table; 
whose rank is regulated by comparison with 
rank In the army, to have the same rank with 
reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
Military Officers of equal grades. 

Ail other persons wlio may not be mentioned 
in this table, to take rank according to general 
usage, which is to be explained and determined 
by the Governor-General in Council in case any 
question shall arise. 

Nothing in the foregoing Rules to disturb the 
existing practice relating to precedence at Native i 
Courts, or on occasions of intercourse with 
Natives, and the Governor-General in Council to I 
be empowered to make rules for such occasions ‘ 
In case any dispute shaU arise. { 

All ladies to take place accordmg to the rank i 
herein assigned to their respective husbands, 
with the exception of wives of Peers, and of 
ladies liaving precedence in England inde- 
pendently of their husbands, and who are not in 
rank below the daughters of Barons, such ladies 
to fake place according to thoir several ranks, 
with leferenco to such piecedence in England, 
imiuediatoly after the wives of Members of 
the Council of the Governor-General. 

Given at Our Court at Windsor this tenth 
day of December, in the year of Our 
liord One thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight, and in the sixty-aeeond 
year of Our Reign. 

By Her Illaje6ty*s Command. 
(Signed) Gisoaob Hamilton. 
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SniiiHeiiieiitarF Graded list of Civil Offices not fieserved for Members of tbe Indian 
Civil Service prepared under tlie orders of the GovemorGeneral in Cotmcil. 

♦First Class— (No. 55 of the Warrant). 


Assay Master of the Mint, Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

Cliief Judges of Presidency Courts of Small 
Causes. 

Commissioners of Police, Calcutta, Madras* 
Bombay, and Rangoon. 

Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

Deputy Comptroller-General. 

Director-General of Archseology. 

Director of the Botanical Survey of India. 

Director, Zoological Survey of India 

Inspector-General of Agriculture in India. 

Masters of the Mint, Calcutta and Bombay. 

Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of India. 

Superintendent of Revenue Surv’ey, Madras. 

Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys. 

♦Second Class— (N o. 73 of the Warrant). 

Actuary to the Government of Indja. 

Adviser on Chinese Affairs in Burma. 

Agent General In India for the British Pro- 
tectorates in Africa uiidiT the Administration 
of the Foreign Office. 

Chief Collector of Customs, Burma. 

Chief Constructor of the Royal Indian Marine 
Dockyard at Bombay. 

Chief Inspector of Mines in India. 

Chief Presidency Magistrates. 

Chief Superintendents of the Telegraph 
Department. 

Collector of Customs and Salt Revenue, 
Sind. 

Collectors and Magistrates of Districts ; 
and Deputy Commissioners of Districts and of 
Settlements. 

Conservators of Forests, 2nd and 3rd 
Grades. 

Consulting Surveyor to the Government of 
Bombay. 

Deputy Accouiitants-General under Local 
Governments. 

Deputy Directors of Telegraphs. I 

Deputy Inspectors-General of Police. 

Deputy Superintendent of Port Blair. 

Directors of the Persian Gulf Section, and 
of the Persian Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 

Directors of Telegraphs, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
Classes. 

Director of Statistics. 

Divisional and District and Sessions Judges, 

Emigration Agent at Madras. 

Examiners of Accounts, Public Works 
Department, &id and 3rd Classes. 


Government Astronomer, Madras. 

Government Emigration Agents at Calcutt 
for British Guiana and Natal, and for Trinidad, 
Fiji, Jamaica, and Mauritius. 

Imperial Bacteriologist. 

Inspector of Mines to the Government of 
India. 

Librarian, Imperial Library. 

Principal of the Mayo College at Ajmer. 

Principal of the Rajkumar College at Rajkot. 

Officers in charge of the Records of the Go- 
vernment of India. 

Officers of the Indian Educational Service, 
and of the graded Educational Service drawing 
Rs. 1,250 a inontl) and upwards. 

Officers of tlie Superior Revenue Establish- 
ment of State Railways, 1st Class, 2nd and 
3rd Grades. 

Reporter on Economic Pioducts. 

Superintendent of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta. 

Supcrintcndcits, Geological Survey of India. 

Superintendents of Revenue Survey and 
Assessment, Bombay. 

Superintendents of the Survey of India 
Department, 2nd Grade. 

Superintending Engineers, Public Works 
Department, 2nd and 3rd Classes. 

Under Secretaries to the Government of India. 

♦Third Class— (No. 78 of the Warrant). 

Agiicultural Chemist. 

Assistant Directors of Dairy Farms. 

Assistant Inspector-General of Forests. 

Assistant Secretaries to the Government of 
India. 

Chief Chemical Examiner, Central Chemical 
Laboratory, Nainital. 

Collector of Stamp Revenue, Superintendent 
of Excise Revenue, and Deputy Collector of 
Land Revenue, Calcutta. 

Commander of the steamer employed In the 
Persian Gulf Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 

Constructors of the Roval Indian Marine 
Dockyards at Bombay and Kidderpore. 

Deputy Administrator-General, Bengal. 

Deputy Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioner ot Northern India, Salt 
Revenue. 

Deputy Commissioners of Police, Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioners of Salt, Abkari and 
Customs Department, Madras. 

Deputy Conservators of Forests drawing Es. 
800 a month and upwards. 


Deputy Lireotora of Land Records and Agrl- 
oulture, Madras and Bnnna. 

♦ The entries in each class are arranged in alphabetical order. 
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Dep^ Director of the Imperial Forest 
School tScbra Dun. 

Deputy Dlreotorv of Eevenue Settlements and 
Depiny SuperUiteDdentB of Revenue Surveys, 

Madras. 

Dmuty Postmasters-General of the Ist, 2nd 
and 8rd grades. 

^I ^ut y Superintendents, Geological Survey 

Deputy Superintendents, Survey of India 

Department. 

District Superintendents of Police drawing 
Ba, SOO a month and upwards. 

Engineer and Electrician of the Persian 
Gulf Section of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department. 

Examiners of Accounts, Public Works 
Department, 4th class, Ist and 2nd grades. 

Executive Engineers, Public Works De 
partment, Ist and 2nd Grades. 

Inspector-General of Railway Mail Service. 
Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras. 
Judges of Presidency Courts of Small Causes, 
and First Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Rangoon. 


Manager of the Cordite Factory. Aruvankadu. 

OffleerB of the Indian Educational Service 
and of the graded Educational Service, drawing 
less than Rs. 1,250 a month, but more thw 
Rs. 1,000 a month. 

Officers of the Superior Revenue Establish- 
ments of the State Railways, Second Class, 
Ist and 2nd Grades. 

Palseontologist, Geological Survey of India. 

Presidency Magistrates. 

Protector of Emigrants and Superintendent 
of Emigration, Calcutta. 

Public Prosecutor in Sind. 

Registrars to the High Courts and to the Chief 
Court, Punjab. 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agents drawing Rs. 800 
a month and upwards. 

Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

Superintendent of Land Records and Agri- 
culture in Sind. 

Superintendents of Stamps and Stationery. 

Sup('rintendents, Telegraph Department, 
1st and 2nd Grades. 


Under the orders ol Her Maje sty's Seei(‘tary of State for India, the following talde showing 
the relative rank of oflicers in the Army, Royal Nav>% and Jloyal Indian libirinc is attached 
to the Warrant of Preeeclenee lor India, publibh(‘d wjtli Home Department Is'otiflcatlon 
No. 328, dated the Kith ]\bnuiiy 3890:- 


JAeut.^Colofiek 


Majorg 


Captains 




Captains under 3 years and officera 
of eoiTcsponding rank, Royal 

Deputy Dinn’tor, Royal indlim 
Marine. 

Assistant Director, Royal Tiidinn 
Marine. 

Comrnandors Royal Navy. 

Coimnanders, Royal Indian Marine, r 

Staff Commanders and ollieeis of 
corresponding rank, Royal Navy. 

Inspectors of Machinery, Royal 
Indian Marine. 

Qiief Engineers, Royal Indian 
Marine. J 

Lieutenants of h years’ seniority and 
officers of corresponding rank, 

Royal Navy. 

* Lieutenants, Royal Indian ^Marine, > 
over 8 years’ seniority. 

Engineers’ Royal Indian Marine, of 
and over 9 years’ seniority. 

r Lieutenants under 8 yiars and 
I officers of corresixinding rank, 

j Royal Navy. 

Lieutenants, Royal Indian Marine, • 
under 8 years’ seniority. 

Engineers, Royal Indian Marine, 

L under 0 years’ seniority. 


Sub-Lieutenants and officers of 
corrf spending rank, Royal Navy. 

Sub-Lb utenants. Royal Indian 

Marino. 


Assistant Engineers, Royal Indian 
Marine, 


Jjiit Junior to nil Li(‘ui 
Volomls. 


But Junior to nil 

MujOin 


Bui Junior to all 
Armi/ Captaios. 


Bui JuniorioaU 
JAsvttnarUs, 


SiUuies in India. 


SALUTES. 

Ibe following is the official table of salutes in Owallor. The Maharaja ^Indbia) of, 
Indian Territories — a term which Includes Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
all the waters of India within three miles Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja, 
of the coast. “ Indian seas,*' within which Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 
some of the salutes are to be given, extend Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
from the North-West entrance of the Straits Mewar (Udaipur). The Maharana of. 
of Blalacca to Cape Comorin, excepting Travanoore. The Maharaja of. 


Ceylon, and from Cape Comorin to Aden, 
including the Maidive and Laccadive Islands, 
and the Persian Gulf. 


Imperial Salute 101 

The King and Emperor when present in 

person 101 

Members of the Royal Family . . . . 31 

Royal Standard and Royal Salute . . 31 

Viceroy and Governor-General in India. 31 
Independent Asiatic Sovereigns . . . . 21 

Other Foreign Sovereigns 21 

Members of their Families and their 

Standards 21 

Ambassadors 10 

Governors of Presidencies . . . . 17 

The President of the Council of India . . 17 

Governor-General of Portuguese Settle- 
ments in India 17 

Governor of Pondicherry . . . . . . 17 

Governors of His Majesty's Colonies . . 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces in 
India . . . . . . .. 15 

Commandcr-in-Chlef in India (If a Field 

Marshal) 19 

Comraander-ln-Chlef in India (If a General) 17 
Commander-in -Chief of His Majesty’s 

Naval Forces 

Generals and Admirals, or their Flags . . 3 » 

Members of the Viceroy’s Council . . 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . . . 15 

Lieut.- Governors of His Majesty’s 

Colonies . . . . . . . . 15 

Vice-Admirals, Licut.-Gencrals, or their 

Flags 13 

Agents to the Viceroy and Governor- 
General . . . . . . . . 13 

Agent to the Governor of Bombay in 

Kathiawar 13 

Residents 13 

Chief Commissioners of Provinces, and 
Commissioner of Sind . . . . . . 13 

^Members of the Executive Council of a 

Local Government 13 

Rear-Admirals & Major-Generals, or 

their Flags 11 

Political Agents and Charges d’Aflfaires . . 11 

Commodores of the first-class, and Bri- 
gadier-Generals 9 

The Portuguese Governor of Damaun . . 9 

The Governor of Din 9 

Return salutes to Foreign Men-of-war . . 
Return salutes to Captains of the Navy, 
and Naval Officers of inferior rank , 1 

Salates to Chiefs. 

Salute* Qf 21 guns. 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 19 guru, 

Ilhopal. The Begam (or Naw^b) at 


cepting Travanoore. The Maharaja of. 

[.^nds’ SaluUo of 17 fttnt. 

’ Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

No of Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 

101 Cochin. The Raja oL 

Cutch. The Rao of. 

101 Jaipur. TheMaharaja of. 

31 Karaull. The Maharaja of. 

31 Kotah. The Maharao of. 

31 Marwar (Jodhpur), The Maharaja of. 

21 Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

21 Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Sirohl. The Moharajadldraja of. 

21 I Tonk. The Nawab of. 

To Salutes of 16 guns. 

17 j Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

17 I Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

17 1 Datia. The Maharaja of. 

17 ) Dewas (Senior Branch). The Raja of. 

17 ' Dewas (Junior Branch). The Raja ot 

Dhar. The Raja of. 

I** Dholpiir. The Maharaj Eana of. 

I Dungarpur. The Maliarawol of. 

IJ [ Idar. The Maharaja of. 

1) 17 Jaisalmor. The Maharawal of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

• ; ' Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 

1 » I Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
lf> Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 

15 ' Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 

I Sirohi. The Maharao of. 

I Salutes of 13 guns. 

13 I Benares. The Raja of. 

Coocb Bchar. The Maharaja of. 

13 Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Rampur. The Nawab of. 

13 Tippera. The Raja of. 

13 Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness the. 

Ajalgarh. The Maharaja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

^ Bhavnagar. The Thakur Sahib of. 

,, Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 

„ Cambay. The Nawab of. 

Chamba. The Raja of. 

Q CharkharL The Maharaja of. 

Q Chhatarpur. The Raja of. 

» Dhrangadbra. The Raj Sahib of. 

^ Faridkot. The Raja of. 

Gondal. The Thakur Sahib of. 

, Janjira. The Nawab of. 

^ Jhabua. The Raja of. 

Jhalawar. The RaJ-Rana of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh (or Junagarh). The Nawab of* 
Kahlur (Bllaspur). The Raja of. 
Kapurtbala. The Biaharaja ot 
Mandi. The Ei^a ot 
Manlpjor^ The Raja ot 
I Moni The Thakur Sahib ot 
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Salutes in lndi4. 


KsUmu The Uabaraja ot 
NanhM^hgarta. The Baja of. 

Navanagar (or Nawanagar). The Jam of. 
PalaQiiiir. The Dlwan of. 

Paana. The Maharaja oL 

Povhaadar. The Rana of. . . 

Padoklcotlai (or Puddokottai). The Baja ot 

Radhaapor. The Nawab oL 

BaJgarb. The Baja ot 

wmUk . . The Raja of. 

Hatlam. The Baja of. 

SaOaiia. The Baja of. 

Samthar. The Baja of. 

Rirmor (Nahan). The Baja of. 

Sttamau. The Baja of. 

Buket. The Baja of. 

Tehrl (Garhwal). The Raja of. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

Ali Rajpor. The Raja of. 

Balasinor (or Vadasinor). The Nawab (Babl) of. 
Baneda. The Raja of. 

Baraundha. The Raja of. 

Bariya. The Raja of. 

Barwari. The liana of. 

Chhota TJdepur (or Mahun). The Baja of. 
Dharampur. The Bala of. 

Dhrol. The Thakur Sahib of. 

Fadthll (Shukra). The Sultan of. 

Hsipaw (or Thlbaw). The Sawbwa of. 

Karond (Kalahandi). The Raja of. 

Eengtung (or Kyaington). The Sawbwa of. 
KWlohipur. The Rao of. 

Eishn and Socotra. The Sultan of. 

Label (or A1 Hauta). The Sultan of. 

Limii. The Thakur Sahib of. 

Lunawara (or Lunavada). The Baja of. 

Maihar. The Raja of. 

Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 

Mdng Nal. The Sawbwa of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

Pautana. The Thakur Sahib of. 

Rajkot. The Thakur Sahib of. 

Baohln. The Nawab of. 

Savantvadi. The Bar DoRai of. 

Shehr and Mokalla. The Sultan of. 

Suntb. The Raja of. 

Vankaner (or Wankaner). The Raj Sahib of. 
Wadhwan (or Vadwan). The Thakur Sahib of. 
Yawnghwe (or Nyaungywo). The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Gwalior. Honorary Major-General His High- 
ness Maharaja Sir Madlio Rao Sindhia Baha- 
dur, O.O.S.I., G.C.V.O., A.D.C., LL.D., Maha- 
raja of. 

Jaipur. Honorary Major-General His High- 
ness Maharajadhiraja Sir Sawai Madho 
Singh Bahadur, g.o.s.i., q.o.i.b., g.o.v.o., 
LL.B., Maharaja of. 

Kolhapur. His Highness Sir Shahu Chhatra- 
pati Maharaj, G.c.s.i., g.c.i.b., g.o.t.o., 
Maharaja of. 

Mewar (Udaipur). His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
G.O.S.I., G.O.I.B., Maharana of. 

Travanoore. His Highness Sri Maharaja Raja 
Sir Bala Rama varma Bahadur, G.0.8.1., 
Q. 0 . 1 . 11 ., Maharaja of. 

SaMas of 10 guns. 

Cochin. His Highness Raja Sree Sir Ram 
Yarmah^ a^OtS.!,, 0 . 04 . 0 ., ^ja of. 


Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kempa 
Nanjammani Avam VanivUas, o.i., of. 

Nepal. Honorary Major-General His HxOel- 
lency Maharaja Sir Ohandra Shumshare 
Jung, Bahadur Rana, G.O.B., G.O.S.I., o.o.y.o. 
D.C.L., Prime Minister, Marshal of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Jodhpur. Honorary Major-General His High- 
ness Maharaja Bahadur Sir Fratab Singh, 
O.C.S.I., G.o.v.o., K.O.B., A,D.C., Regent of. 

Orchha. His Highness Maharaja Mahindra 
Sawai Sir Partap Singh Bahadur, o.o.s.l., 
O.O.I.E., Maharala of. 

Salute of IZ guns. 

Palanpur. His Highness Nawab Sir Sher 
Muhammad Ehan Zorawar Khan, G.c.i.E., 
Diwan of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Barwani. His Highness Rana Ranjit Singh of. 

Bhor. His Highness Shankar Rav Chlmnaji, 
Pant Sachiv of. 

Lahej (or A1 Hauta). His Highness Abdul 
Karim-bin-Fadthl-bin Ali. 

Maler Kotla, His Highness Alimud Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab of. 

Shehr and Mokalla. His Highness Sultan 
Ghalib-bin-Awadth Al-Kayti, Sultan of. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

Danta, Shrl Hamirssinhji Jaswatsinhji, Maha- 
rana of 

Ranker. Maharajadhiraja Komal Deo, of. 

Las Bela. Mir Kamal Khan, Jam of. 

Loharu. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-diu Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur, e.o.i.e., of. 

Mudhol. Meherban Malojirao Vyankatrav 
Raje Ghorpade, alias Nana Salieb, of. 

Dthala Amir Nasr Sliaif, ot. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal. The Bcgam (or Nawab) of. 

Gwalior. The Maharaja (Sindhia) of. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 6 guns. 

The Sheikh of Kowelt. 

The Sheikh of Bahrein. 

The Sheikh of Abu Thabi. 

Salutes of 3 guns. 

The Sheikh of Debai. 

The Sheikh of Shargah. 

The Sheikh of AJman. 

The Sheikh of Um-el-Kawain. 

The Sheikh of Ras-al-Kheima. 

Local Personal Salutes. 

These are fired on the termination of an official 
visit. 

Salute of 13 guns. 

His Excellency the Govr. of Bushlrc. 

Salutes of 12 guns. 

The Sheikh of Mohammerah. 

The Sheikh of Koweit. 

Salute of 11 guns. 

The Sheikh of Bahrein. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

Eldest son of the Sheikh of Mohammerah. 

Eldest son of the Sheikh of Koweit. 

Salutes of 6 guns. 

The Govr. of Mohammerah. 

The Govr. of Bunder Abbas. 

The Govr. of Llngah. 

Salute of 8 gune. 

Eldest son of the Sheikh of Bahretn, 


Salari$s olCki^ 0^. 


SALARIES OF CHIEF OFnCERS. 

Tbo following are the tables of salaries sanctioned for the Chief Officers of the Adminkstratlon 
of India. The tables are liable to variation, and it should be noted that the pay of membets 
of the Indian Civil Service is subject to a deduction of 4 per cent, for subscription towards 
annuity. 

Pay per Annum 
Es. 


Viceroy and Governor-General 

Private Secretary to Viceroy 

Military Secretary and Aide-de-Camp to Viceroy . . 

Surgeon to Viceroy 

Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in India 
Military Secretary to Commander-in-Chief in India 
Members of the Governor-General’s Council 

President, ]^ilway Board 

Member, Railway Board 


. . 2,60,800 

24.000 

18.000 
14,400 

1,00,000 
18,000 
80,000 
60,000 or 72,000 
48,000 


Secretaries to the Government of India in the Army and Public Works and Legisla- 
tive Departments 

Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance, Foreign, Home, Revenue and 

Agriculture, Commerce and Industry and Education Departments 

Educational Commissioner 30,000 

Comptroller and Auditor-General 

Con tr^ler of Currency •• 36,000 

2 Accountants-Gcnoral, Class I 


4 „ „ „ III 

1 Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue . . 

1 Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 42,000 

2 Postmasters-General 


42,000 


48.000 
to 36,000 

54.000 
to 42,000 

83.000 


30.000 

27.000 

30.000 
to 48,000 

30,000 


2 Postmasters- General 

3 „ „ 

4 „ „ 

1 Director, Geological Survey of India . . 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance and Foreign Depart- 
ments 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Legislative and Home De- 


partments 

Superintendent of Port Blair . . . . 30,000 

1 Chief Commissioner of Delhi 

1 Director, Criminal Intelligence 

1 Deputy Director, Criminal Intelligence 18,000 


Surveyor-General, Survey of India 

1 Chief Inspector of Mines in India 21,000 


27.000 

24.000 

21.000 

24.000 

27.000 


24.000 
to 36,000 

36,006 

36.000 
to 24,000 

31,800 

36,000 
to 24,200 


1 Dlrector-Gcnoral, Indian Medical Service 86,000 

1 Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India 24,000 to 30,000 

1 Director-General of Archseology in India . . . . . . . . • • • • 20,400 

1 Administrator-General of Bengal 24,000 

1 Director-General of Commercial Intelligence . . . . . . . . . . . . 24,000 

1 ,, „ Indian Observatories 18,000 to 24,000 

Controller of Stationery and Printing . . . • • 18,000 to 27,000 


Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal . 

Private Secretaries to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 

Surgeons to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 

Military Secretary and Aide-de-Camp to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal. . 

Bishop of Calcutta 

Bishop of Madras . . 

Bishop of Bombay 

Chief Justice of Bengal . . . 


1,20,000 

18,000 

12,000 

12,000 

45,977 

25,600 

25,600 

73,000 


Chief Justices of Madras, Bombay, and the North-Western Provmccs 

Puisne Jud^a of the High Courts of Calcutta (15), Madras (6), Bombay (6), and llio 

North-Western Provinces (6) 

Chief Judge of the Chief Court, Punjab 

„ „ • „ Burma 

JaiteeB of the Obief Courtj Punjab (4), and Burma (4), except Chief Judges .. 

0 Political Residents, Ist class 

9 ,, „ 2nd class ^ • 

PoUtieu Officers on time scale ^>100 


60,000 

48,000 

48,000 

48.000 

42.000 

48.000 

33.000 
to 28,800 



Salaries ^ Chief Officei^s, 


S«4 


Provincial Salaries. 

Acting «nd other allowanoae are not incladed in the Mlariec shown. 


Bengal. 


8 Members of Council 

1 Member of the Board of Hevenue 
5 Oommlssioners of Divisions 
1 Chief Secretary to Government , . 

8 Secretaries to Government 
8 Under Secretaries to Government 

1 Excise Commissioner 

1 Chairman of Corporation of Calcutta 

1 Deputy ditto 

1 Collector of Customs, Calcutta . . 

12 Magistratee and Collectors, let grade . . 

18 » M 2nd „ 


14 „ 3rd „ 

17 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, let grade 
1^ .♦ M „ 2ud „ 

-'Assistant Magistrates and Collectors ... 

8 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 
1? .. » « 2nd „ 

^ 1 M ,» ,, 3rd ,, . . 

1 Chief Judge, Presidency Courts of Small Causes 


4 Judges „ 

X Advocate General . . 

1 Solicitor to Government 


1 Kegistrar, High Court 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Director of Public Instruction 
1 Private Secretary to H. E. The Governor 

1 Director of A griculture 

1 Director of Land Becord 

1 Secretary of the Board of Revenue 


Pay per 
Annum. 
Rs. 


64.000 

45.000 

85.000 

45.000 

38.000 

12.000 
21,600 
30,000 

.. 12,000 to 18,000 

30.000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
10,800 

8,400 

. . 4,800 to 6,000 

36.000 

30.000 

24.000 

. . 24,000 to 30,000 
( 12,000, 13,500 

} 15,600 and 16,800 

48.000 

60.000 

20,400 

. . 30,000 to 86,000 
. . 24,000 to 30,000 
18,000 

27.000 

18.000 
18,000 


Bihar and Oritsa. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 
3 Members of the Executive Council 


1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

10 

11 

12 

11 

10 


Member of the Board of Revenue 
Chief Secretary to Government . , 

Secretaries to Government 

Under Secretaries to Government ,, 

Commissioners 

Magistrates and Collectors, Ist grade .. 

» „ 2nd „ 

» „ Jrd ,, • . . . 

Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, Ist grade 
„ „ 2nd „ 


-•Assistant Magistrates and Collectors 
2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 


6 

6 


it 

tf 


2Dd 

8rd 


4,800 


1,00,000 

60,000 

42.000 

30.000 

27.000 

12.000 

35.000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
10,800 

8,400 

to 6,000 

86,000 

80,000 

24,000 


1 Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
1 DIrt'ctor of Land Records and Surveys 
1 Director of Agriculture 

1 Intpeotor^leneral of Police 
1 Director of Publio Instruction 


17,280 

.. 21,600 

.. 18,000 

80,000 to 80,000 
.. 24,000 


Sakfiei of Chi$f 0$o«fs. 
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Fay par 
Annum. 
Bs. 


Assim. 


1 Chief Commissioner 66|000 

2 Commissioners 88,000 

2 Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 18,000 and 21,000 

6 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 27,000 

7 » „ 3rd „ 18,000 

4 Assistant „ 1st „ 10,800 

4 „ „ 2nd „ 8,400 

- „ „ 3rd „ 5,400 — 6,000 

2 Under Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 12,000 

1 District and Sessions Judge 80,000 

1 Inspector-General of Police 27,000 

1 Director of Public Instruction . . . . 15,000 to 18,000 

1 Director of Land Records and Agriculture .. 18,000 

1 Excise Commissioner . 18,000 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 1,00,000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 36,000 

2 Members of the Board of Revenue . . . . . . 42,000 

2 Secretaries to Government . . 20,000 and 22,000 

1 Secretary to Board of Revenue 22,000 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 12,000 

0 Commissioners of Divisions . . 35,000 

1 Commissioner for Kumaon . . 80,000 

1 Opium Agent 30,000 to 86,000 

19 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 27,000 

17 „ „ 2nd 22.000 

4 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 22,000 

16 „ „ 2nd „ 20,000 

15 Joint Magistrates, let grade 12,000 

8 Assistant Commissioners, lat grade 0,600 

21 Joint Magistrates and Assistant Commissioners, 2nd grade 8,400 

-Assistant „ „ „ 4,800 to 6,000 

8 Deputy Commissioners for Kumaon 12,000, 12,000 andl8,000 

1 City Magistrate, Lucknow. . .. .. 12,000 

1 Superintendent, Dehra Dun 18,000 


1 Judicial Commissioner 42,000 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners 40.000 

2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 36,000 


7 

7 

10 

o 


99 


99 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


30.000 

27.000 

22.000 
20,000 


1 Registrar, High Court 10,200 

1 Inspector-General of Police . . . . . . . . 30,000 to 86,000 

1 Director of Public Instruction 24,000 


Punjab. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 1,00,000 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 36,000 


2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 


Secretaries to Government 

Under Secretaries to Government 

Under Secretary, Police Department, and Inipeetor-General of Police 
Under Secretary, Educational Department 

Financial Commissioners .. .. 

Secretaries to Financial Commiesiooer 

Oommlssioncrs 


18,000 and 21,600 

12,000 

80,000 

24.000 

42 ^ 
10,800 and 8,400 

88.000 



Piiii|aV-<onfd. 


H Bfijplity CSommissioners, 1st grade 
I* >» 2nd ,, 

14 j, „ 3rd „ 

14 ArairtAnt Commissioners, 1st grade 

14 „ 2nd „ 

8» „ „ 3rd „ 

Z Divisional Judges, 1st grade 

4 „ „ 2nd „ 

6 „ 3rd „ 

10 „ „ 4tli „ 

10 District Judges 

1 Sub-Judge and Judge, Small Cause < 

1 Eegistrar of the Chief Court 
1 Legal Remembrancer 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
10,800 

8,400 

6,000 

38.000 

30.000 

27.000 
21,600 

18.000 
16,000 

15.000 

24.000 
24,000 
24,000 


Burma. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 1,00,000 

1 Chief Secretary to Govemmeut 36,000 

2 Secretaries „ 21,600 

2 Under Secretaries 6,000 

1 Assistant Secretary . . . . 6,000 

1 Financial Gommissionor . . . . . . 42,000 

1 Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Record? 33,000 

1 Deputy Director of Land Records 19,200 

1 Secretary to Financial Commissioner 12,000 

1 Director of Agriculture 21.600 

8 Commissioners of Divisions 33,000 

12 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 27,000 

14 „ „ 2nd „ 21,600 

16 „ „ 3rd „ 18,000 

12 Assistant „ Ist „ 12,000 

18 „ „ 2nd „ 8,400 

10 „ „ 3rd „ 7,200 

62 „ „ 4th „ 5,400 to 6,000 

1 Judicial Commissioner 42,000 

2 Divisional Judges, 1st grade 33,000 

1 „ „ 2nd „ 30,000 

2 „ „ 3rd 27,000 

2 „ 4th „ 21,600 

8 District „ 18,000 

1 Registrar, Chief Court, Lower Burma . 8,400 

1 Government Advocate 18,000 to 21,600 


Central Provinces. 


1 Chief Commissioner 62,000 

1 Financial Commissioner 42,000 

5 Commissioners of Divisions . . . . 33,000 

18 Deputy Commissioners, 1st class 27,000 


13 

2nd 

14 

3rd 

10 Assistant 

Ist 

10 

2nd 


21,600 

18,000 

10,800 

8,400 


*» ♦» ora „ 

1 Juoioia! Commissioner 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners 
4 Divisional and Sessions J udges 


4,800 to 6,000 

42.000 

36.000 
14,600 to 18,240 


a Dlatrlctand Sessions Judges 14,800 and 20,400 

1 Xnspeotor-Cknoral of Police 27,000 to 88,000 

1 Dii^ttr of Public Instruction 18,000 to 24,000 


Salaries of Chief Officers. 567 

Madras. Anndm. 

Bs. 


2 Members of Ooonctl 
1 First Member, Board of Eevenne 
1 Second Member „ 

1 Third Member „ 

1 Fourth Member „ 

1 Chief SeoretaTy to Government . . 
1 Revenue Secretary to Government 
1 Secretary to Government 

1 Private Secretary to Gk>vemor . . 

2 Under Secretaries to Government 


64.000 

45.000 

42.000 

86.000 

36.000 

45.000 

86.000 

30.000 

18.000 

12,000 


1 Secretary to Commissioners of Land Revenues 
1 Secretary to the Commissioners of Salt. 

22 District and Sessions Judges 

1 Registrar, High Court 

1 Advocate General 

1 Government Solicitor 
1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court . . 

1 Commissioner of Coorg 

1 Resident in Travancore and Cochin 
1 Inspector-General of Police 


18,000 to 21,600 

18.000 to 21,600 

24.000 to 86,000 

18.000 to 21,600 

21,600 
18,200 
24,000 
21,600 to 24,000 
38,600 

30.000 to 36,000 


1) Collectors, Ist grade 
U „ 2nd „ 

1 President, Corporation of Madras 
6 Collectors, 8rd grade 
17 Sub-Coilcctors and Joint Magistrates, 


V „ „ „ 

Assistant Collectors and Magistrates 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


Ist grade 
2nd „ 
8rd „ 


30.000 

27.000 
20,820 
21,600 
14,400 
10,800 

8,400 
4,800 to 6,000 
24,000 to 80,000 


Bombay. 


3 Members of Council 
1 Chief Secretary to Government . 
1 Secretary to Government . . 

1 Private Secretary”to Governor . 

2 Under Secretaries to Government 


64.000 

45.000 
37,500 

30.000 

18.000 
15,000 


1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

13 


Inspector-General of Prisons 
Inspector-General of Police 
Commissioners of Divisions 
Commissioner in Sind 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 
Senior Collectors 


21,600 to 
30,000 to 
36,000 and 


24.000 

36.000 

42.000 

45.000 

86.000 

27,000 


15 Junior „ 21,600 

1) Assistant Collectors, 1st grade . . . . . . , . . . . . 14,400 

17 „ „ 2nd 10,800 

18 „ „ 3rd 8,400 

4th 4,800 to 6,000 

1 Collector in Sind 21,000 


1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

11 


Assistant Commissioner in Sind . . 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind . . 
Additional Judicial Commissioner in Sind 
District and Sessions Judges — Ist grade 
M » » 2nd „ 


18,200 

42.000 

36.000 

80.000 
27,900 
21.600 


1 Prothonotary and Registrar, High Court 
1 Administrator General and Official Trustee 

1 Registrar, High Court 

1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court . . 

1 Remembrancer of Legal Affairs . . 

1 Government Solicitor 


20,400 to 24,000 
24,000 to 80,000 
20,400 

24.000 

80.000 
80,000 


1 

1 

1 

27 

X 


Advocate General 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar 
Bwdent and Senior PoUtioal Agent 
FoUtloal OffloeiB on time aeale of pay 
of PiU>Uc r? 


24.000 

22*222 

27.000 

5,400 to 10,200 & 11,400 to 28,^ 
.. .. 24,000 to 80.000 



Indian Orders 

Tbe Star of India. 


The Order of tbe Star of India was instituted 
hy i^neen Victoria in 1861, and enlai^ied in 1866, 
1876, 1897, 1902, and 1911, and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Ckimmander may be conferred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub- 
ieots for important and loyal service rendered to 
the IndJan umpire ; the second and third classes 
fur services in the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
cIms of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
(£2 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred Companions, exclu- 
sive of Extra and Honorary Members, as well as 
certain additional Knights and Companions. 

The Insignia are (1) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together In satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
ail enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (il) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds restmg upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and Inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
fisaMfi’s lAghi our Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (iii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria s Royal EflJgy thereon, set In a 
{^orated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
pothts, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width, of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver Issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a Iteht blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
uads. Inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Bright Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or il the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of toe Order at Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order H. I. M. The 
King. 

Grand Master of the Order His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor- General of 
the Bl^t Honourable Baron Chelmsfojrd, 


Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

The ZiJ-es-Sultan of Persia 
Prince Louis d'Arenberg 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. $. 1.) 

H. M. the Queen Empress 
H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C> S. I.) 

H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 
H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 
H. H. the Maharajah of Jaipur 
H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore 
The Marquis of Lansdowne 
Baron Reay 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 

The Earl of Elgin 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kohlapur 

H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior 

Lord Harris 

II. H. the Maharaja of Rewa 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Baron Macdonnell 
Earl Curzon of Kcddleston 
Baron Sandhurst 
Lord George Hamilton 
H. H. the Raja of Cochin 
Baron Arapthill 

Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamshcre Jung of Nopal 

H. H. the Maharaja of Orchha 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 

i^ron Hardingc of Penshnrst 

U H. the Begum of Bhopal 

Sir Steuart Bayley 

Sir Dennis Fitz- Patrick 

Sir Dlghton Probyn 

Baron Sydenham 

Sir Arthur Lawley 

Sir John Hewett 

H H the Maharaja of Bikaner 

H. H. Maha Rao of Kotah 

General Sir O’Moore Creagh 

General Sir B auchamp Duff 

General Sir Edmund George Barrow 

U, U. the Raja of Kapurtliaia 

H. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad 

H. 11. the Aga Khan 

U. U. the Nawab of Touk. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. 1.) 

The Earl of Cromer 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway 

Sir Wllham Chichele Plowden 

Sir James Broadwood Lyall 

Sir David Miller Barbour 

Sir Phillip Perceval Hutchins 

Sir Henry Edward Stokes 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Oliver Richardson Newmarcb 

Sir Frederick William Richards Fryer 

fl. H. Maharao of Sirobi 

Sir Courtenay Peregrine llbert 

Sir William Ersldhe Ward 
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Brig. 8arg.<Lleut.*€ol. Sir Aiired Svrame 1 Sir Saiyid All Imam 
Uthbrfdiie Sir D. 0. BallUe 


H. H. Maharao of Bondi 
8ir William fliackworth Young 
Sir Charles James Lyall 
Sir Robert Joseph Crosthwaite 
Sir William John Cunningham 
Sir Richard Udny 
Colonel Sir Howard MeUiss 
Sir Arthui Charles Trevor 
Sir John Frederick Price 
Sir Charles Montgomery Rivaz 
Sir James Digges La Touche 
Lieuc.-Col. Sir David WiUiam Keith Barr 
Sir Henry Martin Winterbotham 
Sit James Moiiteath 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Donald Robertson 
Sir Andrew Henderson Leith Frabcr 
Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir William Roe Hooper 
Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 
Sir Thomas Raleigh 
H. H. Maharaja of Bhavnagai 
Sir Arthur Henry Temple Alaiti 
Sir James Thomson 
Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 
H. H. Raja of Chamba 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur John, Baron Staiufordham 
Sir Thomas William Holdcmcss 
Sir Lancelot Hare 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
H. H. Raj Rana of Jhalawar 
Raja Sir Tasadduk Rasul Khan of Jahaugiiabad, 
Oudh 

Sir John William Pitt Muir-MackeiAZic 
Sir James Wilson 
H. H. Maharaja of Alwar 
H. H. Raja of Jlnd 
Sir Henry Erie Richards 
Sir Gabriel Stokes 
Sir George Stuart Forbes 
H. H. Raja of Ratlam 
James Lyle, Baron Inchcape 
Sir Harvey Adamson 
Nawab of Murshidabad 
Lieut.-Col. Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smitb 
Sir John Ontario Miller 
Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 
Sir Murray Haramick 
Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta 
Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Porter 
Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 
Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 
11. H. Maharaja of Eishangarli 
Sir Reginald Henry Ciaddock 
Sir James McCrone Douie 
Sir James Scorgie Meston 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Sir Pichard Amphlett Lamb 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 
Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 
Sir Trevred^ Rashleigh Wynne 
Surg.-Gcn. Sir Charles Pardey Lukis 
Sir George Cashon Walker 
H. H. Raja of Dhar 

H. H. Raja of Dew as State (Senior Branch) 
Surg.-Gen. Sir Francis Wollaston Trevor 
H. H. ^haraja of Bhutan 
Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 
Sir William Thomson Moiison 
Sir George Head Barclay 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Willcocks 
Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Roos-Keppel 
Sir M. F. 0*Dwy«: 


Sir Michael William Fenton 
Sir Harold Arthur Stuart 
Cotonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 
Sir William Henry Solomau 
LI ut.-Genl. Sir W. R. Blrdwood. 

Sir P. Sundaram Alyar Sivaswami Alyar 

Sir Frederick William Duke 

Sir Edward Albert Galt 

H. H. Chief of Maler Kotla 

H. H. Chief of Sirmur 

Sir William Henry Clark 

Sir William Stevenson Meyer 

LIout.-General Sir Arthur Arnold Barrett 

Lt.-Col. Sir Percy Zacharlah Cox 

Sir Steyning William Edgerley 

Sir Harrington Vemey Lovett 

Sir Rob^ rt Woodbum Gillan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhalron Singh Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Gordon CardeW 

Lieut.-(X)1. Sir Hugh Daly 

Companions (C* S. I.) 

Lieut.-Col. William Dickinson 
Gen. Sir Peter Stark Lumsden 
Major-Gen. Beresford Lovett 
Major-Gen. Phillip Durham Henderson 
Col. Leopold John Herbert Grey 
Sir George Christopher Molesworth Birdwoed 
Major-Gcu. Henry Wylie 
Sir Henry William Primrose 
Herbert John Reynolds 
Lieut.-Gen. Michael Weekes Willoughby 
Raja Piari Mohan Mukharji of Uttarpara 
Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 
CoLCharlos Edward Yate 
William Rudolph Henry Merk 
Chhatrapati Jagirdar of Ailpura 
Col. John Clerk 
James Richard Naylor 
David Robert Lyall 
Sardar Jlwan Singh, of Shahzadpur 
Col. George Herbert Trevor 
Col. Frederick J. Home 
Liout.-Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 
I Sir Jervoise Athelstanc Baines 
' Sir Thomas Salter Pyne 
Alan Cadell 
1 Arthur Forbes 
I Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 
I Col. George Fletcher Ottley Boughey 
James Fairbairn Finlay 
I Joseph Parker 
Charles Walter Bolton 
Horace Frederick D’Oyly Moulc 
Surg.-Gcn. James Cieghom 
Col. Thomas Graccy 
Col. James Aloysius Miley 
I Sir Henry Babington Smith 
I Henry Aiken Anderson 
1 Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 
James Knox Spence 
Charles William Odling 
Alexander Walmosley Crulckshank 
David Norton 
Thomas Stoker 
Sir Edward Richard Henry 
Lucas White King 
Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers 
Snrgn.-Gen. David Sinclair 
Henry Farrington Evans 
Lt.-Col. Jobs Muir Huater 
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KbOmta OiniMH>Ti]y 
8lr IMeriok Eobert upoott 
Herbert Ohuies EAnsbawe 
Sir JTtQderiok Styles Phllpin Lely 
6«ofge Eobert irwin 

Lietit.<OeiL Sir George Lloyd Eeilly EichardsoD 

Eobert Burton Bucluey 

Aitlmr Frederick Cox 

ObwkS Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

Sir Bdwin Grant-Burls 

)lalor-Gen. Trevor Bruce Tyler 

Wiuiam Charles Maepherson 

Lt*'€ol. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 

Lt**Gen. Henry Doveton Hutchinson 

Bala of Burdwan 

Kawab of Fahasu 

Sardar Bodan Singh of Malaudb 

Sir Thomas Gordon Walker 

CoL James White Thurburu 

Alfred Brercton 

William Thomas Hall 

Eiohard Townsend Greer 

OoL Robert Henry Jennings 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Sir Alfred Macdonald Bulteol Irwin 

Ool. James Bird Hutchinson 

Raja Ram Pal of Kotlehr 

Hermann Michael Eisch 

Sir OeoU Michael WUford Brett 

Herbert Bradley 

Sir Frank Campbell Gatos 

John Mitchell Holms 

Percy Seymour Vess^ Fitzgerald 

Lt.-Gol. Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 

Raja Narendra Chand 

Arthur Belaval Younghusband 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Col. Howard Goad 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Saiyid Husain BUgrami 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir George Watson Shaw 

William Arbuthnot Inglis 

Romer Edward Younghusband 

Major-General Herbert MuUaly 

John Alexander Broun 

OoL Henry Flnnis 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Alfred William Lambart Bayly 

Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 

William Lochiel Sapto Lovett Caincron 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Raja Madho Lai 

John Stratheden Campbell 

Lieut.-Gol. Charles Herbert 

Sir A^utosh Mukharjl 

Ma2;*Gen. Sir Henry Montague Paklngton 
Hawkes 

Dr, Sir Rash Belmri Ghosh 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Oomdr. Sir Hamilton Pym Freor-Smith 

Andrew Edmond Castlestuart Stuart 

Nonnan Goodford Cholmeley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Havilland Le Mesurier 

Claud Hamilton Archer Hill 

Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 

BCaJor General Reginald Henry Mahon 

Capt. Allen Thomas Hunt 

Walter Badook 

James MoUlson 

Piiajliao Bapu Sahib Ghatge 

John Walter Hose 


I Charles Ernest Year Goument 
Herbert Lovely Bales 
George Gilbert White 
Frederick Beadon Bryant 
Frank George Sly 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Edward Vere Levlngo 
Robert Nathan 
Arthur Meredith 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 
Mabadev Bhaskar Chaubal 
George Seymour Curtis 

Brovct-Lleut.-Coloncl Francis Aylmer Maxwell 

Brevet-Licnt.-Colouel Clive Wigram 

Herbert Thompson 

Rao Bahadur Nanak Chand 

Surgeon -General William Burney Baunerman 

Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddox 

Gilbert Thomas Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thomhagh Gordons 
Khan Zulflkar All Khan of Maler Kotla 
Surgeon-General George Francis Angelo Harrl 
Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Arthur Crommelin Hankin 
Faridoonji Jamshedji 
Maulvi Ahmad Hussain 
Horace Charles Mules 
H. H. Raia Bije Chand, Chief of Kahlur 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Bussell Aldridge 
Lieut. -Col. Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tailyour 
Michael Kennedy 
Thakor Karansinghji Vajirajji 
Meherban Mudhojirao Jaiirao Naik Nimbalkar 
Lieut.-Col. Alain Chartier do Lotbliiicro Joly do 
Lotbinlcre 

Major-General Sir Herbert Vaughan Cox 

Brev.-Col. Robert Smclton Maclagan 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Mowbray Dallas 

Edward Henry Scaraauder Clarke 

Jagadish Clmndra Bose 

Abbas All Baig 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lt.-Col. G. G. Giffard 

F. W. Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

A. L. Saunders 

Vakhatpinghjl KesrlslngUji 

Paul Gregory Melltus 

Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

Hon. Maj. Nawabzada Obaidullah Khan 

William OgUvie Home 

William Harrison Moreland, C.I.E. 

Diwan Bhdr. Cbaube Raghunath Das, of Kotah 
Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Hon. Lieut. -Col. Raja of Lambagraon 
Lionel Davidson 
George Carmichael 

Lieut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Walter George Cole 

Stuart Mitfbrd Fraser 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Beharl Lai Gupta 

Heniy Wheeler 
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V. W. Newmarch # 

Sardar Daljit Singb of Jollonder 
Lt,-Ck>l, Sa] Kumar Bir Bilcram Singh 
VTalter Maude 

Bertram 8. Carey 
Mi<^ael Nethersoie 
Henry Ashbrooke Crump 
William .Tames Kcid 
Mysore Kantharaj Urs 
O. V. Bosanquet 
Walter Gunnell Wood 
John Cornwallis Godicy 

A. Butterworth 
S. M. Edwardes 

N. D. Beatfton-Bell 
Lt.-Col. F. H. Elliott 
Major General It. C. 0 Stuart 
H J. Maynaid 

B. P Russell 
J. B Brunyate 
Lt.-Col, A. B. Dew 

W. M. liaitcy 
H. 1. Ke«*ling 
A. H. Grant 
H. Sharp. 

L. C. Porter 
R. E. Scott 

Lleut.-Col. J. W. E. Douglas-Scott Montagu 
Hear- Admiral Arthur Hayea-Sadler 
Laurence Robertson 
John Ghefet Gumming 
Lleut.-Col. Stephen Lushington Aplln 
Sir James Houssemayno DuBoiilay 
John Barry Wood 

Officers of thf Order. 

Secretary f J. B. Wood 
Regietrar^ Col. Sir Douglas Dawson 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, Jan. Ist, 1878, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902,is conferred for services rendered to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, a 
Grand Master, thirty-two Knights Grand Com- 
manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), ninety-two Knights Commanders, 
and an Indefinite number of Companions (not 
exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomina- 
tions in any one year) ; also Extra and Honorary 
Members over and above the vacancies caused 
by promotion to a higher class of the Order, as 
well as certain AddiUonal Knights and Com- 
panions appointed by special statute Jan. Ist, 
1909, commemorative of the 60th Anniversary 
of the assumption of Crown Govt, in India. 

The Insignia are : (i) The Collar of gold, 
formed of elephants, lotus fiowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (u) The STAR of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing { 
from a gold centre, havlM thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria's Eoyal Efflgy. within a punile 
oiiole, edged and lettered gold, inscribed /m- 
pmOricit AttepicHc, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold : CUC The Baoos, consisting 
of a rose, euameued juleA barbed vert, and 
bayhig ki the centre Her Mejesi^ Queen Vlo- 


toria's Eoyal Eifiinr, within a ptxnde ohcie> ed^ 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatrieic StA* 
piciis, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; Hv) The MANTLE is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in widt^ of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a IKnight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size : (cl on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the nrst class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the loft breast a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half Inches. 

Sovereign of the Order:— The King 
Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— Baron 

Oil elms ford. 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders, 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The ex'Emperor of Korea 

Shaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Sliaik of Mohammerah 

and Dependencies. 

Extra Knight Grand Commander 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

Lord Reay 

The Rao of Catch 

Lord Lansdowne 

Lord Harris 

The Kawab of Tonk 

Sir James Lyall 

Lord Elgin 

The Wall of Kalat 

Lord Sandhurst 

Maharaja of Karauli 

Thakur Sahib of Gondal 

Thakur Sahib of Morvi 

Sir George Faudel-PhiUips 

The Maharaja of Benares 

Sir Sher Muhammad Khan of Palanpur 

Lord Curzon of Keddleston 

The Maharaja of Jaipur 

The Maharaja of Orohha 

Lord Ampthill 

Maharao of Bundi 

General Sir Alfred Gaselee 

The Maha Rao of Sirohi 

The Aga Khan 

The Maharaja of Travancore 

Lord Lamington 

The Begam of Bhopal 

Sir Edmond Elies 

The Kawab of Janjim 

Sir Walter Lanrenoe 

Sir Arthur Lawley 
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Tbe MftliftiMa ot Bikaner 
The Bfiaha JEUo of Kotah 
Iiord Sjrdenbam 
The Nawab of Rampor 
Mabaral Sir Rlshen Farabad 
Iiord Hardlnge 
Lord Oarmiohad 
Maharaja of Kjtshmir 
Sir Louis Dane 
Maharaja of Bobbin 
Lord Stamfordham 
Sir Ouy Fleetwood Wilson 
Sir John Jordan 
The Bfaharana of Udaipur 
1%e Maharaja of Patiala 
Tbe Mir of Khairpur 
Tbe Baja of Cochin 
Lord Pentland 
The Baja of Pudukottai 
Lord Wlllingdon 
Maharaja of Kolhapur 
The Yuvaraja of Mvi-^ore 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
BlaburaJa of Darbhanga 
H. H. tne Maharaja oi Jlnd 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. 1. E.) 

Sir Leon B. Clement-Thomas 
H. B. Sir Hussein Kuli Khan, Mokhber-ed* 
Dowlet 

Dr. Sven Hedin 

The Sultan of Shehr and Mokalla 
Prince Ismail Mirza, Amlr-i-Akram 
Cavaliere Filippo DeTUippi 
General Sir Baber Shum-Shore Jung Bahadur 
Bana of Nepal 

Knights Commanders (K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Alexander Meadows Rendel 
Sir George Christopher Moles worth Bird wood 
8ui|p ‘Geu. Sir Benjamin Simpson 
Sir Albert James Leppoc Cappel 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
Sir Alfred Woodley Croft 
Sir Bradford Leslie 
Sir Arthur Baron Camock 
Sir Guildford Molesworth 
Sir Frederick Bussell Hogg 
Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 
Sir Arthur George Maepherson 
Sir Henir Stuart Cunningham 
Raja of Lunawara 
Sir Roper Lethbridge 
Sir Edward Charles Kayll Ollivant 
Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth 
Sir Henry Seymour King 
Sir John Lambert 
Baron Inchcape 

Ool. Sir Henry Revenshaw Thuiliier 
Sir Wm. R. Brooke 
Mahan^ft of Gidhaur 
Lieat.-Col. Sir Adelbert Cecil Talbot 
H. H. Maharaja of AJalgarb 
Sir Henry William Bliss 
Nawab of Loharu 
Sir John Jardine 
Rear*Admiral Sir John Hext 
Sir Manoherjee Bhownaggree 
OoL Sir Thomas Holdioh 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Raja Sir Hamam SJngb, AhJawaUa 


Sir 8. Snbramanly^iAiyar 
Sir Alexander Cunningham 
Sir Heniw Evan Mmohison James 
Nawab Sir Sbahbaz Khan, Bugti of Baluchi- 
stan 

Sir James George Scott 
Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 
I Sir Herbert Thirkell White 
I Surg.-Gen. Sir Benjamin Franklin 
j Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 
! Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 
Raja Dhiraj of Sbahpura 
Sir Gangadhar Rao Ganesb, Chief of Hiraj 
(senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 
Col. Sir John Walter Ottley 
H. H Raja of Sailana 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Youngbusband 
Major-General Sir James B. L. Macdonald 
Sri Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, Tongsa Penlop of 
Bhutan 

Sir Predric Styles Phllpin Lely 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Gen. Sir Donald James Sim McLeod 

Maharaja of Balrampur 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 

Nawab of Pahasu 

Sir Thomas Gordon Walker 

Sir Arthur Naylor Wollaston 

Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab of Hyderabad 

Lieut.-Col. Sir George Olaf Roos-Keppel 

H. H. Maharajadhiraja of Kishangarh 

Raja of Mahmudabad 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 

Raja of Poonch 

Prince Ghulam Muhammad All, Khnn Bahadur 

Sir William Stevenson Meyer 

Sir Wilhelm Schllch 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Sir John David Rees 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slade 

Sir John Benton 

Sir Frederick William Duke 

Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart-Wilson 

LImt.-Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Sir Charles Raitt Cleveland 

Lieut.-Gon. Sir Douglas Haig 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugli Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Housaemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 

Sir Gangadhar Madho Chitnavis 

H. H. Nawab of Jaora State 

H. H. Raja of Sitamau State 

Raj Sahib Sir Amarsinhjl Baneslnhji (Vankaiver) 

Sir Ram Krishna Gopal Bhandarkar 

Sir Michael Filote 

Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 
Sir John Stanley 
Sir Saint -Hill Eardley-WIlmot 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Percy Zaohariah Cox 
Sir Francis Edward Spring 
Maharaja Sri Sir Vlokrama Deo 
Rana Sir Sheoras Singh (UP) 

H. H. Maharaja of Alwar 
H. H. Maharawal of Partabgarb 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Seth Kasturohand Daga 
H. H, Mabaxaja of Bljawar State, Bondelkbaod 
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Gen. Sir Mowbray Thomson 
Sir John Twlgg 
Sir George Abraham Grierson 
Sir Maro Aurel Stein 

MaJ.-Gen. Sir Francis Henry Rutherford 
Pnimmond 

H. B. Maharawal of Dungarpur 

Kawab ^ir Bahram Khan 

Sir Henry Alexander Kirk 

Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Chief of Jamkhandl 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macartney 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 

Sir Brian Egerton. 

Maharaj a of Dlnajpur. 

Sir St plien George Sale 
Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani 
ftlaharaja of Kaslmbaziaar 
Lieut. -Col. Sir Jolm Ramsay 
Sir William Maxwell 
Sir Feridoonji Jamshedji, o.s.i. 

Sir Mokshagundam Visvrsvaraya 

His Highnos«» the Chief of Samthar 

Sir Johtj Stuart Donald 

Lieut. -Col. Sir Percy Moleg worth Sykes 

Sir Rdward Vere Levinge 

Jfawab Sir Syed Shams-ul-Huda 

Rttja Sir Rampal Singh 

Sir Alexander Henderson Diack 

Sir Sao Mawng 

H. H. Raia Sir .Vrjun Singh of XnrbingarU 
Captain Malik Sir Umar Hnyat Khan 

Ex-Officio Companions (C. 1. E.) 

The Earl of Cromer 
Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert 

Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 

Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad Ali Rais-ut-Tujjar. 

James Carruthers llhea Ewing. 

Sheikh Abdulla BinEsa, Sheikh Esa Pin AH Al- 
Khalifa of Bahrein 
Shaikh Jablr bin Mubarak as Subah 

Companions (C. 1. E.) 

Richard Kaye Pucklo 
Gen, William Gordon 
Thomas Mitchell Gibbon 
George Smith 

Col. John H. Rivett-Carnac 
Boscoe Boequet 

Pierre Francois Henri Nanquette 
Stephen Packet Walter Vyvyan Luke 
Sir Charles James Lyail 
Charles Edward Pitman 
Richard Isaac Bruce 
Sir Steuart Colvin Bay ley 
Lleut.-Col. Charles William Owen 
George Felton Mathew 
Sir Henry Christopher Mance 
Maj.-Genl. Thomas Ross Church 
Thakur Bichu Singh 
John Faithful! Fleet 
Bey. William Miller 
Beniamin Lewis Bice 
James Burgess 
Mortimer Sloper Howell 
Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das 
Maj.-Gea. Visooo&t Downe 


Frederick CStarles Kennedy 
Sir Geom Watt, ILB. 

Joseph Ralph Edward John Roylc 

Bai Mehta Punna Lalji 

William Wordawortn 

The Rt. Hon. Saiyid Ameer Ali 

William James Maitland 

Col. Charles Wemyss Muir 

Sir Frank Forbes Adam 

Frederick Thomas Granville Walton 

Major.-Gen Charles Smith Maclean 

Major-Gen. James Cavan Berkeley 

Charles Henry Tawney 

Henry Irwin 

Arthur H. Hildebrand 

Sir James L. Walker 

Surgn.-Maj. John Findlay 

Rayner Childe Barker 

Lleut.-Coi. Charles Henry Ellison Adamson 

Col. William Merriman, B.B. 

Gen. William Percival Tomkins 
Berthold Ribbentrop 
Langton P. Walsh 
Jeremiah G. Horsfall 
Edmund Neel 

Lieut.-Col. Sir George L. Holford 

Mai. -Gen. L. H. E. Tucker 

James Edward O'Conor 

Col. Thomas Holbein Hendley 

Ernest Octavius Walker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Mancherji Kavasji Murzban, Khan Bahadur 

Lleut.-Col. Henry Percy Poingdestre Leigh 

Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 

George Pringle Rose 

Dlwan Gan pat Ral 

Sir William Turner Thlselton-Dy(‘r 

William B. Oldham 

Major-Gen. G. F. L. Marshall 

Edward Horaci' Man 

Bertram 8. Caroy 

Lieut. -Gen. Sir G. L. R. Richardson 

Paul Gregory Melitus 

Col. Ernest H. Fenn 

Lt.-Col. Sir Richard Camac Temple 

Edward C. S. George 

Lt.-Col. J. Manners Smith 

Col. Frank William Chatterton 

Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazulbhal Visram 

Col. II. 8. Jarett 

Arthur C. Hankin 

Adam G. T\d;ler 

Charles E. Buckland 

Alexander B. Patterson 

Harry A. Acworth 

Col. C. A. Porteous 

Col. C. T. Lane 

Sir Steyning W. Edgerley 

Maulvi Abdul Jabbar, Khan Bahadur 

Col. W. R. Yellding 

Henry J. Stanyon 

Frederick John Johnstone 

Col. Samuel Haslett Browne 

Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh 

Frank Henry Cook 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Lieut.-Col. James John Macleod 

C^pt. Norman Franks 

Sir William Barnshaw Cooper 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Khan Bahadur Naorojl Pestouji Vakil 

eoU BoBseU Eiobard Nford 
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Ool« Ateium (}eoxge Arnold Durand Snbadar-Major Saidar Khan 

Gen. Stt Banuchamp Doff Hony. Oapt. Yasin Kuan 

OoL Eobect Alexander Wauhope Commander Gerald Edward Holland 

Edwin Dadlngton Sidney Preston 

3 , Stracban Sir Murrt^ Hammick 

Dr. Waldemar M. Haffklne Sir Alexander Pedler 

Dr. Angostus Frederick Rudolf Hoernlc Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb 

Bnstamji Dhanjibhai Mehta Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 

Charles Oodolphin William Hastings Diwan Bahadur Kanchi Erishnaswami Tlao 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustarojl Dholu Lieut.-CoL John Clibbom 

Got John Charles F. Gordon Col. George Wingate 

Charles Stewart Crole Lieut.>Ool. George Hart Desmond Gimlette 


Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Donoan James Macpherson 

John Campbell Arbuthnott 

Sir Robert Wartand Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Fetard 

Robert Batson Joyner 

Ohailos George Palmer 

Iieut.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 

lieut.'Col. Frederick Fitzgerald MacCartie 

Rai Bahadur Sir Bipln Krishna Bose 

P. 0. H. Snow 

Hony. Lieut.-Ool. Kunwar Blr Blkram Singh 

Major A. B. Minchin 

W. T. Van Someren 

Charles StiU 

Col. H. K. McKay 

A. Isat 

Rai Bahadur Dhanpat Rai 
Lieut.-Gol. W. B. Browning 
Lieat.-CoL J. J. Holdsworth 
Francis Jack Needham 
Robert Giles 

Vishwanath Patankar Madhava Rao 
Col. Walter Gawen King 
James Sykes Gamble 
Sir George William Forrest 
Li6Ut.-Col. Frank Popham Yotmg 
Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet 
Kb*n Bahadur Kazi Jalal-ud-din, Akhundzada, 
ot Kandahar 
John Sturrock 
John Stuart Bercsford 
I4eat.‘Col. Malcolm John Meade 
Edward Louis Cappell 
Sir Lancelot Hare 
George Moss Harriott 
Frederick George Brunton Trevor 
Diwan Bahadur P. Raiaratna Mudaliyar 
Sir Walter Oharleton Hughes 
Edmund Penny 
Henry Marsh 

Lieat.-Gol. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
Bid Bahadur Kailash Chandra Bose 
Henry Felix Hertz 
Courtenay Walter Bennett 
H. H. Baja Sir Bhure Singh 
Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodridgc 
Col, Solomon Charles Frederick Peilc 
Bertram Prior Standen 
Henry Alexander Sim 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smilh 
Col. John Orimmin 
Iieut.-Col. Granville Henry Loch 
Fardunji Kuvarji Tarapurvala 
Babn &ali Nath Mitter 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
William John Read Rainsford 
CoL Oswald Claude Radford 
Major-General George Kenneth Soott-Monoriefl 
Brig-General Thomas Edwin Soott 
Lieut-Col, Laurenoe Austlne Waddell 
Oaueral Aaaf Ail Khan 


Arthur Henry Wallis 
Alexander Johnstone Dunlop 
George Herbert Dacres Walker 
Rai Bahadur Nanak Chand 
Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 
Lieut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 
Hony. Major Thomas Henry Hill 
Alexander Porteous 
Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 
Hon. Lockhart Mathew St. t%ir 
Marshall Reid 

Rao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdeo Parshad 
Stuart Mltford Fraser 

Maj.-Gen. Francis Edward Archibald Chandec 

Lt.-Gen. Ernest De Bratb 

Rai Bahadur Sir Pratul Chandar Chattorji 

Walter Bernard de Winton 

Algernon Elliott 

Lt.'Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 

Lieut.-Col. John Hodding 

Edward Giles 

HavlUand Le Mesurier 

Robert Nathan 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock 

Arthur HIU 

Douglas Donald 

Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Mehtar 3huja-ul-Mulk, of Chitral 

Mir Mubammed Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza. 

Raja Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 

Sir William Dickson Crulcksnank 

Thomas Jewell Bennett 

Henry Wenden 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Rao Bahadur Sbyam Sundar Lai, Diwan of 
Kisbangarh 

Robert Herriot Henderson 

Mir Mebrulla Khan, Raisani 

Nawab Fateh Alt Khan, Kazilbash 

Charles Henry West 

John Pollen 

Charles Brown 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Charles James Keene 

Brigadier-General Havelock Hudson 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bannerman 

Rai BahaJur Gunga Ram 

Robert Douglas Haro 

William Bell 

Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 
Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 
James Walker 

Lleut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 

Madbu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Raja Pertab Bahadur Sing 

Sir 0. Sankaran Nayar 

William Ninnis Porter 

Stephen Ffamey 

Edwud WgOfir Sto&ey 
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^exandor Alonro 
Walter Home 
0* W. WaddingtOD 

Khan Bahadur Barjorji Borabji Patel 
John Claude White 
lieut.'Col. W. P. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Trunlnger 
Lleut.-Col. Robert Bird 
David Bayne Horn 
Lieut.’Col. Charles Brooke Rawlinson 
Richard Grant Peter Purcell McDonnell 
Commander George Wilson 
Captain Thomas Webster Remp 
William Harrison Moreland 
Bdward Sneade Boyd Stevenson 
Firajirao Bapu Saheb Ghatge 
Henry Robert Conway Dobbs 
Surg.-Gen. William Richard Browne 
Montague do Pomeroy Webb 
Hugh William Orange ' 

Ueut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Lionel Mallng Wynch 
Arthur William Uglow Pope / 

Nicholas Dodd Beatson-Bell / 

George Frederick William Thibg^t 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Lt.-Ool. Alain Chartier de Lotbiuiorc Joly do 
Lotblniere ; 

B£ajor Aubrey John O’Brien ' 

Herbert Cunningham Clogstbun 

Thomas Robert John Ward 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Ferguspn Campbell 

Brig.-Gen. Harry Davis Watson 

Hon. Derek William George Keppei 

Commander Sir Charles ^Leopold Cust 

Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 

Col. WUliam John DaplcU Dundee 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 

Pandit Sundar Lai 

Edward Albert Gait 

Robert Greig Kennedy 

Hony. Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Newcomen 

Edward Anthony Doran 

Col. Henry Thomas Pease 

Lieut.*Col. Alalcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 

Lleut.-Col. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 

John Bolster 

John Stratheden Campbell 
Frederick Palmer 
Shrimant Anand Rao Oaekwar 
Thomas Henry Stillingfleet Biddulph 
Surgn.-Lieut.-Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
Lawless 


Lleut.-Col. Alexander John Slaunsol Mac- 
Laughlln 

George Claudius Beresford Stirling 
Francis St. Geprge Manners-Smith 
Lleut.-Col. David Melville Babington 
Samuel Digby 

Pazhamameri Sundaram Aiyar Slvaswami 
Aiyar ' 

Francis Guy ^/^elby 

Lieut. -Gen. William Riddell Bird wood 

William Herbert Dobbio 

Alfred Hamilion Grant 

Lieut.-Ool. Jdhn Norman MacLeod 

Rcar-Admirafl George Hayloy-Hewett 

Ralph BuUer Hughes-BuUer 

Lieat.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 

Lt.-OoL Francis Granville Seville 

Diwan BahMur Diwan Daya Kishen Kau 

Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 

BCajor Denyfs Brooke Blakeway I 

Khan Bahadur Sahlbzada Abdul Qaiyum Khan 


Mau^ Bah*Too 

Ck^ fonest William Stuart King Maoonoby 

William Ellis Jardine -wawiy 

Thomas Corby WUstm 

Major-General Alfred Horsford Bingley 

Sir Frederick Loch HalUday 

Percy Wyndham 

Hugh Spacer 

Charles Ernest Low 

Cecil Ward Ohichele-Plowden 

William King- Wood 

Lleut.-Col. iSchmond Trevor Crichton 

Hkun Lai, Sawbwa of Laihka 

Albert Claude Verrieres 

Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Chariyar 

Maulvi Rahim Baksh 

Muhammad Azlz-ud-dln Klian 

Nilambar Mukharji 

Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 

Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 

John Newlands 

Col. James Henry Elias Beer 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 

Col. Robert Noil Campbell 

Montagu Shezard Dawes Butler 

Lieut.- Col. Stuart George Knox 

Capt. Cecil Godfrey RawUng 

Edgar Thurston 

Raf Bahadur Buta Singh 

James Bennett Bnmyate 

Henry Wheeler 

Rmhtald Edward Enthoven 

CoTWUfred MaUeson 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Reginald Hugh Brereton 

Nrittya Gopal Basu 

William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 

Joseph John MuUaly 

WUliam Didsbury Sheppard 

Col. Roderick Macrae 

Lieut.-Col. Victor Reginald Brooke 

Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 

Tanjore Madava Rao Ananda Rao 

John Hubert Marshall 

WUliam Arthur Johns 

Charles Miohio Smith 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Grey 

John Barry Wood 

Lt.-Col. George Grant Gordon 

Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chenevlz-Trenob 

Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 

Andrew Blgoe Barnard 

James Adolpus Gulder 

John Paul Warbarton 

James WUliam Douglas Johnstone 

James Herbert Seabrooke 

Walter CuUev Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
James Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Edward Charles Bayley 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bheo Prasad 

Frederick William Johnstone 

Maj. Arthur Louis Bickford 

Edward Gelson Gregson 

WUliam Malcolm HaUey 

Col. Benjamin WUliam Marlow 

Herbert Gerald Tomkins 

Henry Whitby Smith 

Lt.-Colonel Francis BevUle Prideaux 

Major Arthur Prescott Trevor 

Lieut.-0ol. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Lieut.-Cot Charles MaoTM^gart 

Nawab Mirza Mahdi Husain 



fioi»etoun Gabriel Stokes 
Lteut-CbL Leonard Eoseni 
Nawab Mohammad Abdul 
Ludoyic Cbarlei Porter 
Henry Sharp 

Arthur Vents V 

M aham a h opadya Kara Prasad SMhtrl 
Lt.-CoL Allen McConaghey ^ 

Hawab Eaisar Khan, Chief of th^Hagassf 
Tribe 

Bal Bahadur Blwan Jamiat Eai 
Hobert Charles Francys Volkcrs 
Henry Hubert Hayden 
Alexander Muirhead 
Alexander Emanuel English 
George Frederick Arnold 
Maung Myat Tun Aung 
George Cunningham Buchanan 
William llucker SUkemau 
Edward Robert Eaye Blenkinsop 
George Sanky Hart 

Nawab Muhammad SalamuUah Khan Bahadur^ 
Jagirdar ot Deulghat 
lohn Henry Kerr 
Col. George Henry Evans 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Burden 
Maharaja Baghunath Slngli, of Dhasuk 
George William Kuchler 
John Ghest Gumming 
Rev. John Anderson Graham 
Francis Hugh Stewart 
Louis James Kersliaw 
William Taylor Cathcart 
Maneckjee Byramjoe Dadabhoy 
Hugh Murray 

Bawai Jiao Baja Raghunath Rao Piul^ar 
(Gwalior) 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 

lieut.'Col. Ernest Douglas Money 

Major Hugh Roderick Stocklcy 

Lieut.<-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 

Jaghirdar Desraj Urs 

Lieut.-Colonel Armine Broreton Dew 

Hiwan Bahadur Diwan Amar Nath (Kash mlr) 

Lieut.-Col. James Reed Roberts 

Lieut .'Col. Lawrence Impcy 

Col Alexander William Macrae 

Arthur Ernest Lawson 



Albion Rajkumar Baneiii 

Major Frederick Fenn Elwes 

Col. William Burgess Wright 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Bardar Shamsher Singh, of tlic Jind State 

Baba Gurbaksh Singh Bed! 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

lJeut.>Col Robert Edward Peniboiton Pigott 

Llcut.'CoJ. William Daniel Henry 

Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Major John Glennie Oreig 

Sardar Naoroji Pudamji 

Vala Laksraan Meram, Chief of Tliana-Devll 

Claude Alexander Barron 

Leonard William Reynolds 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 

Major Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 

Major Rudolph E. T. Hogg. 

Major John Mackenzie 

Pierce Langrishe Moore 

Alfred Chatterton 

Major Arthur Abercrom^ Duff 

Lt.-Gol. John Lawrence William f[rench*MuUe& • 

Bernard Coventry 

Albert John Harrison 

HIdiard HainlttQa CnmpbeD 


I ^Madaf^" Penunal Aantiwa 

J***"®^ Kllner Lavett> Yeats 
George WIgloy 
1 Chandra Ray 
(^1. Francis Raymond 

John Hugh Cox 

Bahadur Pandit Harl KIshan Kaul 

John ^®«P®ar 

Major 

Major Willia^,?^. , . 

Licut.-Col. 

Walter Verc Atkinson 

Frank Adrian ?j?ot 
Col. Robert , 

Lieut.-Col. Walfi Dunlop 

nrlshi Keeh Lnhl^^^^®® Buchanan 
Nalini Bhusan Gu 
Joseph Terence 0^,. 

Ueut.-Col. 'I'ownley^P^ard 
Alexander Macdona’"*^^" r ligate 
Charles Cahill 

Major Herbert de LK „ , , 

Major William WfltricP/lard'Lowslcy 
Ilony Col. John CieorR^**^’ 

Henry Cuthbert 81 reatl'^^'i^s 
Lt -Colon 1 Cecil Kaye 
William Foster 
Bardar Appaji Rao Ank 
W’. H. Arden- Wood 
Sardar Arur Singh 
W. C. Ashmore 
Lieut -Colonel R. J Blac 
P. R. CadcU 1 

Capt. W. L. Campbell 
Lieut.-Colonel G. 8. Crav\ 

W C. M. Dundas 
Lt.-Col. V. N. Hicklcy 
H. F Howard 
J. H . Lace 
L. Mercer 

Major George Kemp W^alkt 
Bhupendra Nnth Mitra 
A. P. Muddlman 
J. R. Pearson 
H. L Stephenson 
Major H. B. Bt. John 
J H Stone 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 
Major G. K. Walker 
C. C. Watson 
Hugh Edward Clerk 
Percy James Mead 
DebaPro«ad Sarb'dhikari 
Priink Charles Daly 
Mir Snams Shah, Khan Baba 
Hajl Bukhsh Ellahle, Khan St 
Prank Edwin Gwyther 
James Gargra^e Covemton 
Louis £. B. CobdSD'Basnsfty , 
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VUliMn PeU Buton 

Oemge Bstley Soott 

Eancoath Kantngh Mudholkar 

Hebbatalo Velaur Nai^andavya 

Lieat.-(;alonel James uxny K-obertson 

WlUiam Sinclair Harris 

Bai^anath Venkaji Sabnls 

Lieut -Col. Wllliaiu Molesworth 

Phillip Glynn Messent 

lialubhai Samaldas Mehta 

Leonard Birley 

Mohendranath Eny 

Frank Frederick Lyall 

Col. George James Hamilton Bell. 

Frank Currie Lowis 
Lewis French 
Col. Sidney Mercer Kenny 
Oapt. Walter Hugh Jeffery. 

Kiohard Meredith 
Albert Howard 
Major E. D. Wilson Grelg 
Harold Arden Close. 

Kichard Hugh Tickcll 
Francis Samu('l Alfred Slocock 
Lleut.-Col, Fits Warren Lloyd. 

Major Arthur Leslie Jacob. 

Nawab Khair Baksh, Khan Bahadur 
Thomas Summers 
Henry James Wakely Fry 
Kiran Chandra De. 

Frank Willington Carter. 

Charles Montague King 
Shleklii Kaiz Hussahi, Khan Bahadur 
Edward Rawson Gardiner 
George Thomas Barlow 
Frederick Samuel Philip Swann 
Berkeley John Byng Stephens 
Mir Kamal Khan, Jam of Las Bela, Kulat 
Captain Walt<‘r Lumsden 
Colonel Dewan Blshan Das (Jammu and Kash- 
mir) 

Mager Frederic Gauntlet t 
Major Samuel Richard Christophers 
Colonel George William Patrick Dennys 
William Peter Sangstt'r 
Montague Hill. 

Capt. Fn’derick Marsliman Bailey. 

Sahibzada Abdus Samad, Khan of Ram pur. 

Cecil Bernard Cotterell 

Alfred Windliam Lushington 

Suleman Haji Kasim Mltha 

Captain George Prideaux Millett 

Ram Charan Mitra 

Lleut.-Col. Walter Thomas Griee 

Lieut. -Col. Hector I'ravers Dennys 

Selwyn HoWe l<"rc mantle 

Zia-ud-diu Ahmed 

Abdul Karim Abdul Shakur Jamal 

Lt.-Col. Cecil (’harles Stewart Batry 

John l?Yedcrick Gruning 

Lt.-Col, Benjamin Holloway 

Major (Temp.) Lt -Col. Cyril Mosley Wagataff 

Arthur Robert Anderson 

Col. Charbs Henry Cowie 

Kumat Maharaj Singh 

David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles D nham 

Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George CSiick 

Lt.-Col. Charlea Henry Dudley Rydt r 

Geoffrey F. deMontmorency 

Baja Bratab Singh of AU Baipur 

Bng.-Qenecal Vexe Bonamy Vsne 

Major Cedi John Idrons AUanson 


Ghunllal BlMrl Lai Setalvad 
John Andrew Turner 
Suiesh Prasad Sarbadhikary 
John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 

Lionel Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

Moti Chund 

Matthew Hunter 

John Tarlton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 

Lieut. -Ctol. C. A. Muspratt- Williams 

Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singh of Sohawal 

Lt.-Col. Robert Charles Mac Watt 

George Paris Dick 

Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major William John Keen 

Major William Mngill Kennedy 

Sheikh Maqbiil Husain 

brigadier- General Cyril Harcourt Roe 

Col. (Brig.-Gcncral) Offey Bohun Stovin Fair- 

loss Shore. 

Lt.-Col. George Sim Ogg. 

Lleut.-Col. Charlt'S Hugh Hodges Nugent 

Commander M. W. Farewell 

Major Jolm Bertram Ciinliffo 

Evelyn R rkeloy Howell 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Itaja Vongaiiad Vasudeva Raja 

Lieut. -Col. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBiiiii 

Itao Bahadur Ganesh ICiislma Satho 

l hrlstophi'r Addam.s-Willjams 

Rai Bahadur Banshidhar Baiierji 

Hammi tt Reginald (lode Hailey 

Rob' tt I'homas Dundas 

Reginild (Lnrgc KlJby 

Robcit Egerton Piirves 

Arthur Bradley K(‘ttlewell 

Lala Ham Sarin Das 

Klian Bahadui Mian Muhammad Shufi 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major Frederick Norman Wliitc 

John Loader Maffey 

Diwaii Bahadur 'J'lwari Chliajuram 

Seth Cliandmul Dhudha 

OFF1CEE8 OF THE OEDEK. 

Secretary^ J. B. Wood 
Registrar, Col. Sir Douglas Dawson 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire, It con- 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with India. 
Badge, the royal cipher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. 1. 

Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEEOR OF INDIA. 

Ladtoftof the Order (C.L) 

Her Majesty The Queen 
U. M. Qncen Alcxtindra 


ta 
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E. If. tbe Qmii of Norway 
H. E the Qnfiea of Boumaola 
H* E. H. the Prinoess Royal 
E E H. the Princess Victoria 
H. E. H. the Princess Christian of Scheloswlg* 
HoEtein 

E E. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of 
ArgyU) 

H. E. H. Princess Henry of Battenberg 
H. I. and E. H. the Dowager Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg and Qotha 
H. E. H. the Duchess of Connaught 
H E. H. the Duchess of Albany 
H. E. H. the Duchess of Cumberland 
E E. H. the rrlncoss Frederica Baroness of 
von Pawol-llamtningen 

H. E. H. the Dowager Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg -Strclitz 

H. I. & R. n. the Grand Duchess Cyril of Russia 
H. E. H. the Hereditary Princess of Hohenlohe 
Langenburg 

D. R. H. the Crown Princess of Sweden 
H. R. H. the Princess Patricia of Connaught 
H. R. H. the Princess Victoria Elizabeth 
Augustine Charlotte, Hereditary Princess of 
Saxe-Meiningen 

H. H. the Princess Victoria of Schleswig* 
Holstein 

H. H. the Princess Marle-Louise of Schleswig- 
Holstein 


Baionees Elnloss 
Dowa^ OountoflB of Blayo 
Lady Jane Emma Crichton 
Dowager Countess of Lytton 
Dowager Baroness Lawrence 
Lady Toi^le 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Blagdala 
Lady Grant Duff 

Dowager Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 
Lady Randolph Spencer-Churchlll 
Baroness Eoay 

H. H. Maharani of Oooch Behar 

Marchioness of Lansdowne 

Baroness Harris 

H. H. Maharani of Gwalior 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenlock 

H. H. Maharani Sahib Chimna Bai Gaokwar 

H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

La(^ George Hamilton 

11. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 

Alice, Baroness Northcote 

Nora Henrietta, Countess Roberts 

Vmclia Maria, Lady White 

Mary Katherine, Lady Lockhart 

Baroness Amptliill 

Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

H. H. Begum of Bhopal 

H. H. Maharani Shri Nundkauvarba 


THE KAISAR I HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted In 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 
was amended in 1001 and 1912 — being as 
follows ; — " Whereas Wo, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguisliing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour ; Now for 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of tlius distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have Instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs 
xnd Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration. ” Tlie decoration is styled 
" The Kaisar-i-Hiud Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India ’* and consists of two classes. 
The Modal is an oval shaped Badge or Decor 
ration — in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words “ Kaisar-l-Hind for Public Service 
in India it Is suspended on the left breast 
by a dork blue ribbon. 


Recipients of the 1st Ciass. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Qazl Khalil-ud-Dln 

AUnut, The Rev, Samuel Scott 

Amarohand, Rao Bahadur Bamnarayan 

AmpibiU. Margaret, Baroness 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 

Barber, Benjamin Eusseli 

Barnes, Mirior Ernest 

Bam, Sir Julias Chandra, Eai Bdiadur 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 


Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Bell, Lt.-Col. Charles ThorliilJ 
Benson, J.ady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 

Bhandarl, Eai Bahadur Gopal Das 

Biinl, Rani Abhayeswaridebi of 

Bikanlr, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Major General Alfred 

Biwalkar, Sardar Parashram Krlshnarao 

Bonis, Max Carl Christian 

Booth-Tucker Frederick St. George de Lautour 

Bosanque^ Oswald Vivian 

Bramley, Percy Brooke 

Bray, General Denys DeSaumarez, in Balu« 
chistan 

Broadway, Alexander 
Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan. Rev. John 
Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Cliarles John 
Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Robert Neil 
Campion, John Montriou 
Carleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carter, Edward Clark 
Chandra, Ral Bahadur Hari Mohan 
I Chatterton, Alfred 
I Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandra Rai 
Chotty, Do wan Baliadur K. P. Puttanna 
Chinai, Ardeshir Dinshajl 
Chitnavis, Shankar Madho 
Coldstream, William 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 
OopjlandjThoodoro Brufey 
Cousens, Henry 
Oowasjee, Merwanjee 
Oox, Arthur Frederick 
I Crawford, Fmuols Cofomb 
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Colton, Bev. Dt. Peter 

Dime, tody 

Dorbtuutg% Maharaja of 
Daa, Bam Saian 
Davies, Arthur 
Davies, Mrs. Bdwln 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Dewas (Junior Branch), Raja of 
Bhar, Her Highness the Rani Sahiba Luxmiba 
Puar of 

Dyal Singh, Sardar Man, Sardar Bahadur 

DuBem; Janies Emile 

Dyson, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Edward 

Earle, The Hon’ble Sir Archdale 

Egerton, William 

Ewing, The Rev. Dr. J. C. R. 

Ferai^, Mrs Ida Margaret 
Firth, Mrs. E. J. (with Gold Bar) 

Iraiicis, Ldwaid Bdcliarn 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchai d 
Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanatb 
Olazebrook, N. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heam^y 
Qonzaga, Rev, Mother 
Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
Graham, Mrs Kate 

Grattan, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry William 
GuUford, The Rev. E. (vNith Gold Bar) 

Gwalior, Maharaja of 

Gwyther, Lie ut.- Colonel Arthur 

Hahn, Iho Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 

Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton, Major Robert Edward Archibald 

Harvest, Lieut -Colonel Herbert deVere 

Hildesley, Ihe Rev. Alfred Herbert 

Hodgson, Edward Marsden 

Hogan, W. J Alexandi r 

Holdemess, Sir Thomas William 

Home, Walter 

Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caiollnc 
Hume, The Rev. R. A, 

Humphreys, Robert 

Husband, Major James 

Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 

Hutchmson, Major William Gordon 

Hutwa, The Maharani Juan Manjari Kuori of 

Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

Irvine, Licutcnant-Colond Thomas Walter 
Ismail, Muhammad Yusuf 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Jacob, Colonel Sir Samuel Swiuton 
James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jankibai 

Joshi, Ram Bhau Meghasham, Rao Bahadur 
Kapur, Raja Ban Bil ari 
King, Mrs. D. 

Kirkpatrick, Clarence 
Klopsch, Dr. Louis 
Ko, Taw Sein 

Kotbarl, The Hon 'bio Mr Jehangir Hormusjl 

Lamb, The Hon’ble Sir Richard Amphlett 

LindBay, D'Arcy 

Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 

LovetEThe Hon’ble Mr Harrington Vemey 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

LyaJi, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
lumwatt, Ueuteiiaot-Colonel Robert Charles 
Ma^bava Bao Vtohwanatb Pattankar 
Madbavan Bair. Dr. T. 


Mahdi Husain, Kawab Mlrza 
Mahomed AJmal Khan, Hakim, Hazik-ul-mullc 
Malegaon, Raje of 
Malvl Trlbhuvandas Karottamdas 
Manners-Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. Francis 
St. George 

Mary of St. Paula, Rev. Mother 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel James 
i MUIer, The Rtv. William 
Minto, Mary Caroline 
Morgan, Georgo 

Muhammad Husain Khan, Khan Bahadur 

Mom^on, Honorary Captain James 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Th6r6se 

Murray, George Ramsay 

Naidu, Mis. Sarojmi 

Nanak Chand 

Nariman, Dr. Temulji Bhikaji 
Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Raid Shiv Kun- 
war bahiba of 
Neve, Dr Arthur 
Newton, Dr Henry Martyn 
Nichols, the Rev Dr CharksAlvord 
Nisbet, Johu 
Noyce, William I loiey 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot illlam 
O'Meara, Major Eugene John 
O’Donncl. Di. Thomas Joseph 
Pandit. Sitaram Narayan 
Panna, Maharani of 
Paranjpyo, Raghinatb Purshottam 
Ptdky, Dr Thomas I ran klm 
Phdps, Ldwin Ashby 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Plant, Captain William Charles Irew Gray 
Gambler 

Povnder, Lieutenant-Colonel John Leopold 

Reid, Iredciick David 

Reynolds, Leonard William 

Robson, Dr Robe st George 

Rondy, The Very Rev. The Abbe Noel 

Rost, Major Ernest Rcinhold 

Row, Dr. Raghavendra 

Roy, Babu Harendra Lai 

Roy, Rao Jogendra Narayan 

Sailana, Raja of 

Sell, Ihe Rev Canon Edward 

Semple, Lieulinant Colonel Sir Da^id 

bamthar, Maharaja of 

Sharp, Henry 

''harp , Walter Sainui I 

bhephord, Rev James 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, Y illiam Didsbury 
ShlUidy, the Rev John 
Shore, Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
Shoubrldge, Major Charles Alban Grevia 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Singh, Rjii Hira 

Singh, Raja Kamaleshwarl Pershad 
Slnha, Pumendu Narayan 
bkinner, The Rev, Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry 
Sorabjl, Miss Cornelia 
bouthon, Major Charles Edward 
Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
St. Legtr, William Douglas 
Bt. Lucie, Reverend Mo^er 
Stanes, Robert 
Stokes, Dr. WllUamt 
Sukhdeo Pra^, Pandit 



Vaughan, Licuienant-l/olonel Joseph Charlea ] 
Stcelko 1 

Vcnugopala, Haja Bahadur I 

Wadhwan, The Rani Sahib Siia B.il of 
Wagner, llcv. Pa il 

Wake, IJeutenant-Coloncl Edward St. Aubyu 
(with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Ward. Major Ellaoott Learnon 
Wheeler, Tho Bov. Edward Montague 
Whitton, The llcv. Uavld 
Wllkiua, iJeutcnant-Colonol James Siithcrlan i 
Wilkinson, licutenont-Colonel Edmund 
Willlngdon, th< lady 
Wilson -Johnston, Joseph 
Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Young, Tho Rev. Jolm Cameron 
Younghusband, Arthur Golaval 
Younghusbttud, Ideutcnant-Coloncl Sir Fi.mcls 
Edward 


Recipients of the 2nd Class 

Abul Fattali, Moulvl Sulycd 
Abdul Qliani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bliai 
Abdul Kadlr 

Abdul Majid Khan, Colonel Muhammad 
Abdul Majid Jvlmn 
Abdur Rabiin 

Abdur llar/ak Kl»an, Subadar 

Adavanl, Motlrain Showkinvm 

Adsanl.Mis Motlrvni S 

Agha Mohamed Khalll-Biu-Mohamcd Kaiim 

Aninad, Mr Mukhtar 

All Shubasli Shaikh 

Allen, Rev. Frank A an 

Amar Natl), Lala 

Amar Singh 

Anastaslc, Sistir 

Andornon, Anditw 

Andrew. The lii\. Adam 

Anscomb. Major Mien Mellers 

Anti ), Jamsln djl Mi iwanjl 

Apto, Uarl Naiayan 

Askwlth, Mlsa Anno Jane 

Atkinson, lady Conslanoe 

Augustin, Th^ Rev. Fathei 

Aung, Mrs 111a 

Aslc Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 

Badri Parsbad 

BahmauJl Manchorjl 

Baker. Honorary Major llioma^ 

Banerji, f rofMsor Jaminl Nath 
Banks, Hr Charles 
Bspat. Bisaldar Sadashlva Krishna 
Bardsfey, MiN Jane Bll^ctt 


Hiackiiam, Maijor Robert James 
Blackwood, John Rous 
Blake, The Jtev. Wilham Henry 
Blenkmsop, Edward* Robeit Kayr* 

Bolster, Miss Anna 
1 Borrah, Babu B dinarayan. 

I Bos( , Miss K irotli 
I Bose, MisH Alona 
Bowen, Griflith 
' Brahnmnand, Pundit 
Brandor, Mrs. Isabel 
Bremncr, Major Artliur Grant 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, Tho Ucv. Anthony W,iUo*x 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Dr Edith 
Burt, Brvee Chudlcigh 
Cain, Mrs Sarah 
Campbell, 'I'hc Rev. Andrew 
Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell AIiss Mary .Tam 
Campbell, The Rev. 'J’homas A^incenl 
Carr, AUbb Emma 
Carr, Thomas 
Cathorlni , Sister 
Cattcll, Major Gilbert Landah' 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
Chamberlain, The Rev William Isaac 
Chandler, Tlie Rev. John Seuddor 
Ohatterji, The Rev K (’ 

Chiiudhun I'nnia Cinindia 
Ghitalc, OancKh Krishna 
Chufdrwurd, P. \. 

Chyo, Leong 
Glance V, John Charles 
(’lirk, li ilKrt ( 1 ( oigi 

Clcrke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
1 Coombs, G( 01 p( Oswald 
Correa, Miss Mario 
Corthoni, Miss Alice 
Cotth , Am Ad( la 
I Coxon, Stanley AVilliam 
' Crow, Chari s G orgo 
Gumming, James VV illiam Nlcol 
Cummings, Tho Rev. John Ernest 
Cutting. Rev AA'^illiam 
Dalrymple-Hay, Chailes Vernon 
Dunn, Rt\ Qeorgi .Tamen 
Das, Ram, Lala 
I Has, Mathura, Lala 
Das, Nlranjan 

' Datta, Dr, Dina Nath Pritha 
Dawc, Miss BUeu 
Dawson. M». Charles Hutton 
Do jnc, uooiSo Archibald 
Dt'odhar, Ctopal Krishna 
DeojL IM Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
deKaai|40«^ Mfs- Mary Aphxasia 
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BewM, lieoteiutni-Oolonfl Frederick Foeepb 
Dexter, T. 

Dbanpatiai, Sardar Bahadur 
Dharm Gband, Lala 
Dilshad Begum 
Dip Singh, Tluikur 
Douglae, The Rev. John 
Dun, Mauug Ne 
Dundae, Charlefl Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 
Durjan Singh, Thakur 
Dutta, Mehta Hariiam 
Dwan(% Mrs Mary 
Kagles, Tlioiiias Cazaly 
Eaglesome, George 

Edgell, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Emanuel, Mrs. 

Evans, The llev. John Ccredig 

Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 

Faridoonji, Mrs. Hiila Rustam ji 

Fairer, Miss Ellen ilargaret 

Farxand-i-Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, KazI Saiyid 

Freynet, The Rev. Father Etienne 

Flrench, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 

Flashman. Thomas Charles 

Fleming, Jarms Francis 

Fletcher, Mias 

Forman, The Rev. Henry 

Fox, Alfred Charles 

Francos, Sister Jane 

Fraser, RoIk it Thomson. 

Fyson, Hugh 
GaJJar, Mrs. Shivagauri 
Galblbai Bat 

Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jams(tji 
Garthwaite, Liston 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Gilman, iMward P, Rciihon 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Goenka, Baijnath 
Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gorman, Patrick James 

Goswami, Sri Sri Naradev Dakliinpat Adhikar 

Gowardhandas, thatrabliuj 

Grant, Lieut -('ftlonel .Tohn Weymis 

Grant, Mrs., nee Miss Lilian Blong 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant. Miss Maiia Alice 

Gray, Comnussary William David 

Greany, Peter Mawo 

Greenncld, Miss R. 

Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
Gulliford, 'I he Rtv Henry 
Gumbley. Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Trinibak Ragliunath 
Qyi, Mauug Pet 
Haiyati Inabh filalik 
Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harrison, Henry 

Harrison, Robert Tullis 

Hart, Miss Louisa 

Harvey, Miss Rose 

Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabella 

Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 

Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 

Henderson, Miss Agnes 

Higby, Mias Sarah J. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 

HW, SlioU 

Hill, Hmry Francis 

Honman, The Eev. Father John, 8.J. 

Holbrooke, Mai^ Bernard Frederick Boper 

Holden. MaJorHjla Napier 

HtdhmOf Dr. Henry Tristram 


Homer, duides John 
Hope, Dr. Chailes H^iy Standish 
Hughes, Frank John 
Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Hutchison, Dr. John 
I Ibrahim, Moulvl MiihammAd 
I Ihsan All 

Jaijee Bai (Mr*?. Petii ) 

I Jainath, Atal Pandit 
Jambusaivala, A. Horgovandaa 
' Joglekar, Rao Sahib Ganesh Veukatesh 
! Johnson, Augustus Frederick 
I Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev. John Pengwern 
1 Joshi, Tnmbak Waman 
Joss, Miss F. 

{ Joti Prasad, Lala 
, Judd, C. R. 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
I Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

I Jwala Singh, Sirdar 
Kaliiba\a, Azam Kesarkhan 
Kanow, Yasuf 
Kapadia, Miss Moilbai 
! Karve, Dhondo Ko.shav 
Kastur Chand Daga, Seth, .‘“Ir 
Kelavkar, Miss Krishnabai 
Kelly, Claudt Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Ker, Thomas 

Khujoonna, Nadlrshah Nowrojee 

Kidar Nath, Lala 

King, Robert Stewart 

Klrlobkar, Mr. Lakshman Knslilnath 

KnoU>s, Major Robert Walter Edmond 

Knox, Major Robert Welland 

Ko, Maung 

Kothewala, Mulla Yusuf All 
Kreyer, Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 

Kugler, MihS Anna Sarah 
Kyaw, Mauug 
Lang, John 

Langhorne, Frederick James 
J^ankester, Dr. Arthur Colborno 
Laugtilin, Miss J> JI M. 

La\Minrf>, Cai)tam Udiry Bundle 
Lawieiice, Henry Staveley 
Leslie-Jones, Leycester Hudson 
Lloyd, Miss Ellizabi th 
Locke, Robert Henry 
Low, Charles Eniest 
Lund, George 
MacAlister, J'ho Rev. G. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 

Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackiunon, Miss Grace 

Macleod, Lieut. -Colon el John Norman 

Mackellar, Dr. Margaret 

Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 

Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda 

Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 

Madan, Air. Rustamji Hormasji 

Maddox, Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph Henry 

Mahadevi, Srimati 

Mahommed AUanur Khan 

Maiden, J. W. 

Maitra Babu Bhuban Mohan 
Mallik, Sashl Bhusan 
Maracam Esmall Kadir 
Biarie, Sister 

Mailer, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Mary, of St. Vincent, Sister 
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WiwM, EosUn^i Peetonii 
HcEciw, Miss Allice Learmouth 
Ileadf Eey. Oeoil Silas 
Helita, Vaikuiitiai Lallublial 
Itttcheaoa. Miss 
WtOkf Eajeswar 
lUtter^Mrs. 

MobMomed Khan 

liColtTa^ Akhoy Kumar 

Mooie, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslove 

Moore, lAiss Eleanor Louisa 

Morris, Major Robert Lee 

M^Ual, Seth of Plparla 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 

Itozon, MTss Lais 

Mosumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mudali, Valappakkam Daivaslgomoni Than* 
davaroyan 

Mudallar, Bangalore Perumal Annaswaml 
Muhammad Yusuf, Sliams-Ul-Ulama, Klian 
Bahadur 

Mukbarli, Babu Jogondra Nath 
Mukliarjt Babu Nagtudia Nath 
Muller, Miss Jenny 
Muller, Os void Valdomar 
Murli Dhar 

Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Myat, Maung Utoon 
Nabl Baksh 


Kowdw, Major Trevor Cblcbde 
Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantrao E^hnnath 
Prasad, Capt. Tulsl of Nepal 
Pribhdas Shevakram 
j Prlee, The Rev Eustace Dickingon 
Prideaux, Frank Wlnckworth Austice 
Purshotamdas Tbakurdas 
I Pyo, Maung Tet 
i Ral, Babu Ram JKlnkar 
Bai thaudhuri Parbatl Sankar 
I liaikes, Mrs Alice 
Halt, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
I Raj Bahadur, Pandit 
Ram, Mr Bbagat 
Hamcliandra, Daji 
Ramgopal, Mallanl, Seth 
Ram Singh, M v.o. 

Ranado, Mrs. Ramabal 

Raujit Singh 

Rattans! Mulji 

Ray, Hareudra Nath 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 

Rasa Ah Khan, Sardar 

Re( d. Lady Lilian 

Richardson, Mrs Catherine Stiiart 

Rita, Stiifanl Edward 

Robarts, Captain Charles Stuart Hamilton 

Robinson, James 

j Robinson, Lioutenant-ColoncI William Henry 
Baniior 


Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mukhi 

Naimullah, Mohamed 

Naoum Abbo 

Napier, Alan Bertram 

Naraln, Har 

Narayan Pershad, Babu 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekjl Kharaedji 

Nara>an Singh, Sardar 

Narpat Singh, Babu 

NasruUa Klian, Mirza 

Norris, Miss Margaret 

O'Maung ]*o 

O'Brien, Major Edward 

O'Conor, Brian Edward 

O'Hara, Miss Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles lliury 

Orr, Aaolpho Ernest 

Orr, James Petir 

Outram, Ihe Bev A 

Owen, Captain Robert Jamis 

Owen, 0. B 

Pal. Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Major RandU Ifuirv 
Pandit, Vosudoo Ramkrlshna 
PiUibati Bai, Miissaminat 
Park, The Ro\ Oetirgi W . 

PaiwnB, Richard 

Parsons, Ronald 

Patel, Barjorji Dorabji 

Paid, Jeona 

PatbM, Vltlial Nara> an 

Pathak, Bam Sahal 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 

Patrl^ Sister 

PeR03^ Eev. Father 

Panndl (fMS Sorabji), Mrs AUoe Maude 

Paters, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Thomas 

PballbttiL Miia Bose Margaret 

Pierce, Mias Ada Louise 

PUlay, Cbiimappa Stngaravalu 


Rocko, Capt Cyril E A Spencer 
Roe, Brlgadier-Oeni rol ( yril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs Edith Mary 
I Raushai. Lai, l^ala 
I Rukmabai, Dr 
Rulach, Rev George Bernard 
Eustoenji Farldoonjl 
Madlier A W Woodward 
Bahai, Ram 
Bahan Ram Kali 
Sahay, Lala Doonath 
Saint Monica, The Rev Motlu r 
Balkleid, Tom 

Saniarth, Wasudeo Mahadeo 

Samuels, Josepli 

Bavidge, Rev I roderlck William 

Bchultze, llie Rev Frederick Volkomor Paul 

Scotland, Lieutenant-Colonel David Wilson 

Shah, Babu Lai Beliari 

Shah, Mohamed Kama), Salyld 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 

Shah, Reverand Ahmad 

Bhamnath 

Bhoore, llaghimath Balwant 
Shircoro, William 
Shyam Rikh. Raja Francis Xavier 
Shyam Sunder Lall 
Simcov, Arthur Henry Addenhrooke 
Blnikins, Charlee Wylkins 
Simon, H’lster M 
Sinclair, Reginald Lenliy 
Singh, Apji Dhui 
, Singh, Bhai Taklit 
I Singh, Dldar 
Singh, Babu Hamath 
Singh, Blakkhan 
Singh, Babu BAmdbari 
Singh, Bltla Baksh 
BIngb, tobadar mw 
Sii^, Eiaaldiu Hanwant 
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8iBlt]i» TlM B«?. IMerUdE William Ambery 

SfloAthi Ifn. Haory 

Sommervllle, The Eev. Br. Jamea 

Sir fiam Knnwar, Tbakuialn 

8tatte» Oliver Harold BapUet 

Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Bev John Ferguson 

Stephena, John Hewitt 

Stephens. Mrs Grace 

Stevens, Mrs (Ethel) 

Stevensim, Su^eon -General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
Bt Joseph, J. B. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 

Stuart, Dr. ( Miss) Gertrude 

Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Sundrabai, Bal 

Surebhan Janji 

Swalnson, Miss Florence 

Swiss, Mies Bmily Constance 

Taleyafkhan, Mr. Manekshah Cawasiia 

TaUb Mehdl Khan, MaUk 

Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandru 

Tarapurwalla, Fardunji Kuvarji 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Pridoaux 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prldcaux 

Taylor, John Norman 

Tha, Maung Shwo 

Theln, I^Iaung Po 

Theobald, Miss 


Thomas, Mn. IMel Voa 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson JEl. 0. 

Thomson, ^bert Douglas 
Thomssen, The Rev. G. NIcholaa 
Thorn, Miss Bertha 
Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Timothy, Samuel 
Tdk, Maung Ba 
Tok, Maung Po 
Tomkins, Lionel Linton 
TudbalL Miss Emma 
Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Vaughan- Stevens, Dudley Lewis 
Vlsvesvaraya, Mokshagundam 
Wall, Robert William Hamilton 
Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walewalker, P Baburao 
Waller, Frederick Chlghton 
Wanles^ Dr. William James 
Wares, Donald Home 
Webb- Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
Wt ighell, Miss Anna Jane 
Weir, Hen^ 

Wosbam, ^88 Mary Prlscillft 
Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wiseman, Honurvry Captain Charles Sherlllo 
I Woeracr, Miss Lydia 
I Wood, The Rev A. 

Verbury, Miss J. 

I Young, Dr. M. Y 
i Zahur-ul-Husain, Muhammad 
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Indian Names and Titles. 


Tiicre is a bewildering multiplicity of Indian 
titles, made aU the more difQoult inasmuch as 
there Is a difference of nomenclature between 
the titles of Hindus and Mahomedans. Some 
titles are hereditary and repr<*sent ruling chiefs 
or those nominally such (and of these there are 
no less than some 620, whilst of the titles them- 
selves some 200 are known) ; others are personal 
honours conferred on individuals by the Indian 
Government, and oven then sometimes made 
hereditary. Yet again, tliore arc numerous 
complimentary titles, or spcciflcatlons of of&cc, 
expressed in Hindu phrases, of which we have 
occasionally supplied the interpretations. It 
must be added that though etde is often figuring 
In the names it has nothing whatever to do with 
the titles. Amir, Khan, Nllr, ftultan, Sri, <fec., 
are confusingly used as both titles and names. 

The order of rank Is thus given by Sir R. 
Lethbridge in '* The Golden Hook of India.** 

Hindu — Maharaja Bahadur, Maharaja, Raja 
Bahadur, Raja, itai Bahadur, Rai Bahcb, 
Rai. 

Mohammedan — Nizam, Nawab Bahadur, 
Nawab, Khan Baiiadur, Khan Bahcb, 
Khan. 

Pareie and PenediraelUcs— Khan Bahadur, 
Khan Sahob. 

Afiur — a corruption of the English “ officer.’* 
Ahluwalia — ^narao of a princely family resident 
at the vlllago of Ahlu, near Lahore. 
Akhundzada — son of a Hoad Officer. j 

Alijah (SludhI) — of exalted rank. 

AH Raja — Boa King (Laccadives). 

Amir (corruptly Emir)— -a Mohammedan Chief ; 

often also a personal name. 

Ataf—a Minister. 

Baba — lit. " father ; ” a respectful “ Mr. ; *’ 
Irish " Your Honour.” 

Babu — strictly a 5th or still younger son of a 
Raja, but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, whilst It has also grown into a toi m 
of address ^-Esqu lie. There arc, however, 
one or two Rajas whose sons arc known 
I'ospoctively as — 1st, Kunwar; 2n(l, Diwau ; 
Srd, Thakur ; 4th, Lai ; Otii, Babu. 

Bahadur — lit. “brave” or “warrior:” a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohaniincd- 
ans, often boslowod by (iovornraeot; added 
to other titles it Increases their honour, but 
alone It designates aiv inferior ruler. 

Bdkhehi — a revenue officer or magistrate. 
Begum or Bcqam—ihi^ forainluo of ” Nawab ” 
combined in Bhopal as ” Nawab Begum.” 
Beear — apparently a large laud-owner, 

Bhomle — ^namo of a Maratha dynasty. 

BAup— title of the ruler of Cooch Bohar. 

Bhugti — ^namo of a Baliich tribe. 

Chhatrapati — one of sufficient diguity to have an 
umbrella carried over iiim. 

** grandfather ** (paternal); any 

venerable person. 

Daula aa Zkwrfa f — St a te ; also one in oflUe« 


Deb — Brahminical priestly title ; taken from 
the name of a divmity. 

Dhiraj — ” Lord of the Lands ; ** added to 
“ Raja,'* Ac., it means ” paramount.** 

Diwan—a Vizier or other First Minister to a 
native Cliief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with ” Sardar,** under 
which see other equivalents. The term is 
also used of a Council of State. 

Elaya Raja — title given to the heir of the Maha- 
raja of Travancore. 

Farzand (with defining words added) — ” favo- 
rite *’ or ” beloved.” 

Fateh — ” victory.” 

Path Jeang — “ Victorious in Battle” (a title 
of the Nizam). 

Oaekwar (sometimes Quicowar) — ^title with 
“ Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and moans “cowherd, 
i.e., the protector of the sacred animal ; but 
later on, in common with “ Holkar ** and 
” Sindhia,” it came to bo a drastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Tims, a Trinco becomes “ Gackwar ” on 
succeeding to the estate of Baroda;“ Holkar,” 
to that of Indore ; and ” Biudhia,” to that 
of Gwalior. 

Hafiz — guardian. 

Haji — one wlio has made pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hiera Lai—" diamond ruby.” 

Holkar — see “ Gao k war,” 

Jah — a term denoting dignity. 

Jam (Sindhi or Baluch) — Chief. 

Kazt — (bettor written Qazi) — a Mohammedan 
magistrate. 

KAan— originally the ruler of a smull Mohamme- 
dan State, now a ueaily empty title though 
prized. It is very frequently used as a name, 
especially by Afghans and Pathans. 

Khwaja — a Persian word for “ master,’* some- 
times a name. 

Kunwar or Kumar — the heir of a Raja. 

Lai— a younger son of a Raja (strictly a 4tb son, 
but see under ” Babu ”). 

Lokendra or Lokindra — " Protector of the 
World,” title of the Ciuefs of Dholpur and 
Dattia. 

Mahant — a feudal title borne by the heads of a 
Hindu religious body. 

Uaharaja — the liigliest of licroditary rulers 
among tlie Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Goveinraent. It has 
several variations as under “ Raja,” with the 
addition of Maharaj Rana ; its feminine is 
Maharani (maAa=great). 

Malik — master, proprietor. 

Mian — title of the sou of a Rajput Nawab; 
resombllug the Scottish ” Master.” 

Mir — a leader, an inferior title which, Uke 
** Khan.” has grown into a name. It Is 
especially used by descendants of the Chiefs 
ofSind. 

prefixed, " Mr,'* or ** Ssonlfo.** 
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Uong, Uwmg, or Mawtg (AiakaneM)— loAder. 

iioiiM or H^tdvi — a learned man or teacber. 

MudaHjfttr or Mud4iar — a personal proper 
name, but implying “ steward of the lands." 

Mumtaz-ud-DaiUa — distinguished in the State 
(iltUk, in the country). 

Aiunshi — president, or presiding official. 

Myowun — " Mr," 

iVateob— originally a Viceroy under the Mogha) 
Government, now the regular leading title of 
a Mohammedan Pnneo, corresponding to 
" Maharaja " of the Hindus. 

Sazim — a ruler (not to bo confused with 
following). 

ffizam — the title of the ruler of Hyderabad, the 
one Mohammedan Prmce superior to Nawab. 

yono (Tliibetan) — the ruler of Spitta. 

Pandi or Pundi — a Irani od man. 

Pethkup — manager or agent. 

Prince — ^term used m English courtesy for 
" Shahzada," but specially conferred in the 
case of " Prmce of Arcot" (called also "Armin- 
i-Arcot ”). 

Raja — a Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to " Maharaja." The feminine is 
Rani (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rai, Rawal, Rawat, 
Raikwar, Raikbar, and Raikat. The form 
Rai is common in Bengal, llao in S. & W. 
India. 

Raj Rajeshwar- King of Kings, 

Ritaldar — commander of a troop of horses. 

iiaheb — the Native Hindu term used U> or of a 
European (" Mr. Smith " would be mentioned 
as " Smith Saheb," and his wife " Smith 
Mem*Saheb," but in addressing it would be 
" Saheb," fern. Saheba,” without the name); 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as " Bahadur,” but inferior (--master). 
The unusual combhiation ” Nawab Saheb " 
implies a mixed population of Hindus and 
Mohammedans. 

Sakibzada — son of a person of consequence. 

Said, Sapid, Saiuid, Sidi, Sped, Spud — various 
forms for a title adopted by those who claim 
direct male descent from Mohammed's 
grandson Husain. 

Snrdar (corrupted to Sirdar) — a leading Gov- 
ernment official, either civil or ixdlitary, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and “ Diwan " 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. So, but Mohammedans only, 
ore “ Wall," " Sultan," " Amir,” ” Mir," 
” Mirza,” “ Mian," and ” Khan." 

Sawai — a Hindu title implying a slight distinc' 
Won (lit, one-fourth better than others). 

Sawbtea (Burmese) — a Chief. 

Shahzada — son of a King. 

Shaikh or Shaikh (Arabic)— -a Chief. 
Shamt^'Ulama—a Mohammedan title denot- 
" learned." 

Sword of Battle " (a title ol 
tSilfafai^ of Tzavanooze). 
wlAtioii of " teld." 


SindhUh-aea “Cteekwar.” 

Sri or i9Ari—Ilt. fortune, beauty: a Sansozil 
term used by Hindus in speikmg of a person 
much respected (never addressed to him; 
nearly^" Esquire ") ; used also of divinities. 
The two forms of spelling are occasioned by 
I the intermediate sound of the t (that of $ 

I in the German Stadt). 

Subttdar — Governor of a province. 

Sultan — like “ Sardar." 

Sped, Spud — more variations of " Said." 
Talukdar—aa Oudh landlord. 

Talpur — the name of a dynasty In Sind, 

Thakur — a Hindu term equivalent to " Baha- 
dur," whether as affix or alone. 

Tumandar — a Persian word denoting some office 
I Umara — term implying the Nobles collectively, 
Wall — ^liko “ Sardar." The Governor of Khe- 
I lat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Cabul 
are both " Wall " and " Mir." 

Zemindar or Zamindar — a landowner; orig. a 
I Mohammedan collector of revenue. 

I Distinctive Radges. — An announcement 
a as maUe at the Cx>iouation Durbar in 1911, 

' that a distinctive badge should bo granted to 
i present holders and future recipients of the 
, titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur ‘ Sardar Bahadur*, 

^ ‘ Khan Bahadur ’, ‘Rai Bahadur ‘ Bao Baha- 
I dur ’, ‘ Khan Sahib *, liai Sahib * and * Rao 
Sahib’. Subsequently the following regula- 
: tions in ri'spcct of those decorations were 
issued : — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
, holders of the titles above mentioned shall bo a 
I badge or medallion bearing the King's effigy 
' crowned and the name of tl»e title, both to bo 
I executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
! a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
I Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gUt 
I for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
I Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
; shall bo worn suspended round the neck by a 
. ribbon of one inch and a half in width, wMoh 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued In November, 1914, 
state : — The Qovernmont of India have recently 
bad under consideration the question of the 
position ill which miniatures of Indion tiUes 
should be vorn, and have decided that they 
I should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
I a broocli, and not susp^ded round the neck by 
I a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
I Badge itself, when the miniatures are worn in 
I Conjunction with other decoration^ they should 
' be placed immediately after the Kaiser-l-Hind 
I Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reWaW 
for both oommissiemed and rion-oornmissiohea 
officers of the regular and other foroes id India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King EdWaid 
yn, and on the reverse a laurel wieaiB endrd- 
lag the words For Dlstingnisbed Service. Th^ 
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laedaL l|l0€b«t Ja diameter, is ordered to )>e 
worn immedlatety to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon If in. wide, with 
blue ed^ | in. wide. This medal may be 
oonfened by the Viceroy of India. 

Uuliatt Order of Merit.— This reward of 
valour was iMtliuted by the H. B. I. Co. in 
1887, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of scrvloc or good conduct 
It la divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
oonduot in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star Is surrendered 
to the Qovemment, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with it an Increase of one-thJrd j 
In the pay of the recipient, and In the evrnt of , 
his death the allowanoc is continued to his 
widow lor three years. The First Class con-i 
slits of a star of eight points, in. in diameter, | 
having In the centre a ground of dark-blue 1 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within i 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel In gold. The Sceond Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel In 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1]^ in 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to clars. 

Order of British India.— This order was 
Instituted at tlie same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native oommissioned officers 
for long and faithful service In the Indian Army. 
Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding a oommlsslon In a native ngl- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without refereme to cr<ed or colour 


Tbo Uni OlaM consists of a gold etUht-poiated 
radiated star 1| in. in diameter. centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscriDcd Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring arc attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
Ve In. In diameter, through which the ribbon, 
onoo blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is 1^ in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre ; 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain In both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day ; 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— This 
was institute d on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states ‘‘ a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal : but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity atta^d to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kaisar-i-Hind. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath of 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath; 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, in. in dia- 
meter, is suspended from a scroll by means 
of a red ribbon li In. wide. The medals Issued 
during the reigns of Queen Victoria’s sucoes- 
Bors bear on the obverse their bust in profile 
with the legend altered to EDWAEDVS or 
GKOROIVS. 




Laws and the Administratidn of Jnstiee. 


Xhe hidimous lav of India is personal and 
divigible with refeiance to the two great classes 
of the TOpulation, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both sy^ms claim divine origin and are in- 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combmation with a law based on 
cnstom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law pnblic and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme CcHirt 
at Calcutta in 1778 and the advent of English 
law^rs as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
fit rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
) ^hich Parliament declared that as against 
1 Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be ^pUed. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been In some 
(^Mes altered and relaxed Instances can be 
found In the Bengal Satl Regulation Act of 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows* Remarriage Act, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Qasetteer. ** A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects , but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated ’* 


Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of CTeat confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as *‘ hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing *’ 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a ^mmlssion was appoint- 
ed. of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code Twenty-two 
yfiars elapsed before it became law, during 
which period It underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membersliip, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
**The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of Enjdend freed from all 
teohnicahties and BUjoerfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few parttculari 
(ttey are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
Btanoes of British India. It h practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code ’* The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
PeaaiCode has from time to time been amended. 
The Me of Cfivtl Prooedore was remodelled 
ta 1908 and the Code of Cdmiaal Proeedore 
in 18M« TImm Codes are now In foroe.i 


European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro* 
cedure have always been maintained in reiaid 
to criminal char^ against Europ^ BituMi 
subjects Until 1872 European British sub* 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
Enropean British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who wore also justioes of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Gk)verameat 
of India announced that they had decided to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.*’ This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignatkm 
wluch is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Strachey (“ India **). ** The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by wliich the law previously in force was amen* 
dod, cannot be said to liave diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before The general disquaUfloa* 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains ; 

I but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
! of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
jiowcrs In regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. TUs 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a Jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans .... Wliilst this change 
I was made in the powers of district magistrate, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered '* Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India. 


High Courts 

The highest le^l tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were con- 
stituted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 
for Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for 
the United Provinces, superseding the old 
supreme and Sadder Courts. The Judges are 
appointed by the Crown; they hold olBee 
dating the pleasure of the Soverdgn ; at leant 
one-third of their number are barristers, one* 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining plaocs 
bdng available for the appointment of IndiMi 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in origlnftl 
criminal cases before the High Courts, bat 
^es are never employed in civil salts lo 

tor other parts of India High Charts hava 
beso fonnad under other names, tbs chief 
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^ereaoe being that they derive their anthoiity 
from the Oovemment of India, not from Parlia* 
n^t. In tho Punjab and Burma there are 
Chief Oourte, with three or more Judges ; in 
the other provinces the chief appellate autho- 
rity is an officer called the Judicial Commis- 
sioner. In Sind tho Judicial Ciommissloiicr is 
termed Judge of the Sudder Court and has two 
ooUeegues. 

The High Courts arc the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, cilmi* 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His ' 
Majesty In Council and Is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of tho Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all ! 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining tlie returns, by 
Bending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the eases that 
oome before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the mannci 
In which tho courts generally aic discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
tho constitution of Inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided Into sessions divisions, 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division lias a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly oommltted, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of ciirffinal appeal In 
tho province. Magistrates’ courts arc of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is made and largely utilised in tho towns, 
for tho appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in tho Prosldcnev towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial eases and benches of 
Justices of tho Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of tho loss important cases. 

Trials before courts of session arc either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind tho judge by their opinions ; on 
juries tho opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. Tiio Indian 
law allows considerable latitmlc of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy Is exercised by the 
Oovemor-Goneral-in-Councll and tlie Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
tho Buperior power of tho Crown. 


Judge, are almost Invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number Of 
Courts of Bmall Causes, with Jurisdibtion to try 
money suits up to Rs. 600. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts bave 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts tho chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners arc appointed only for the Presi- 
dency To^vn8 of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practltloncrb in India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of tho High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Itarristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and Its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on tho original side of some of tlie chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of tho chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are requiied to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the Higli Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance witli rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee presided over, ex o^io, by the 
Advocate-General. This body is elected by 
the barrlsIiTB practising in each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch tlie interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etbjuette. At 
Allahabad, ]..aliorc, Nagpore, and Rangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the ei« ctoratc 
is extended to include the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Oovemment 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Ses- 
sions (>)urt8, an organisation representing 
tho Bar is usually to b( found, and in the sub- 
orvllnate Courts, Including the Revenue Courts, 
similar machinery Is generally in use Pending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries In India, 
these general descriptions must suffice. 


Tho constitution and jurisdiction of tho 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking, 
one district and sessions judge Is appointed for 
•noh district’ us District Judge he presldos In 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction ; 
Ills functions as Soasloiis Judge have betui do- 
Borlbed. For those posts members of tho Indian 
CSvll Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from tlie Provincial 
Service. Next oome tho Subonlinato Judges 
and MunsiflB, the extent of whoso original 
i^sdlcUon varies In dlfforeut parts of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 


Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring In the 
composition ot the Indian Bar. The following 
extract from an Informing article in the Times 
(.May 25, 1914) indicates the cliaracter and 
incidence of this development : “During the 
last forty years, a striking change lias taken 
place in tho professional class. The bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an ononsous extent. 
One typical illas&atlon may be aaoied. Attach- 
led to the Bombay High Oonrt is 1871 ttere 
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were 88 sotlcfitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 Eni^Bh, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 
ed to the same lligli Court, ther were 150 soli- 
citors, ef whom more than 130 were Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the 
remainder Indian.” 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Coiiifcil. 
All Government measures are drafted in this 
department. Outside the Council the piln- 
cipal law officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 
local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the ProNincial Legislative Council, m 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
Advocatea-Gcneral and Government Solicitors 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
Is attached to the Seen'tariat a Legal Kemem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soli- 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barriMter) ; the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Goveniment Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate ; the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate ; and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative Council. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They arc 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non -officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, ^ivho are officers 
of the Court. 


Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports arc published in 
four serltjs— Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, a^ 
Allahabad, under the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council. They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Coiut. These appeals raise questions of very 
great Importance, and the Council of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a dig< St of Didian Appeals covering the piriod 
1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authoiity 
(ithcr of the Judiciary or the State. 

Legislative Power. 

Tlie supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot bo questioned. 
In practice, however, this power is little used, 
there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909 — the Secretary of State is able to impose 
ills wiH on the Government of India ana to 
secure tlie passage of any measure lie may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian autho- 
rities. Legislative Councils ha\o been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal proNinees. Their constitution and 
functior.a are fuUy described in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q. V.). To meet emergencies tlie Governor- 
General is vested with the power of i^sulntt 
ordinances, liaving tlie same force as Acts of 
the Legislature, but tliey can remain in force 
for only six months. The power is very little 
used. The aovernor-Geiieral-in-Councll is 
also emiiowered to make regulations, bavina 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, tlio object being to 
bar the operation of tlie general law and 
permit tlie application of certain enactments 
only. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Sanderson, Sir Lancvdot Chief Justice. 

Tounon, The Ilon’blo Mr. William, l c.s. .. .. Puisne Judge. 


Woodroffe, The Uon’ble Mr, John George, M.A., Bar.- 
at- Law. 

Mukharji, The Uon’ble Sir .Asliutosh, Kt., C.S.I., m.A.,R.l. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Bichardbon, The llon’ble 3Ir. Thomas William, i.e.s., 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Walmsley, The Hou‘ble Mr. Hugh, l.c.8. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Chltty, The Hon'ble Sir Charles Wilham, Bar.-at-Law. 
Fletcher, The Hon’ble Mr. Ernest Edward, Bar.-at Law. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Greaves, The Hon’ble Mr. William, Ewart' . . 
Ototarji, The Hon’ble Mr. Digambcr, m.a., d.l. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ohatarji, The Hon'ble Mr. Holini Banjan, M.A., B.n. . . 
dMljoidhiirl, The Hon. Mr. Asutosh, Bar.-at-Law 

HewbooKi. The Hon’ble Mr. B. B 

Boachofon, The Hon'blo Mr. Cliarlea Porteii, i.04i. . • 


Ditto. 

Wtto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 
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Bengal Judicial Departiiieiit~-ee>n^. 


Satyendra Praaauna Sinha, The Hon. Sir Kt., Bar-at- 
llaw. 

Ultra, The Hon’ bio Mr Binod Chandra, Bar.-at-Law. 
Kesteven, The Hoti'blo Mr. Charles H^nry 


Advocate-General. 

Standing Counsel. 
Government Solicitor. 


Oamcll, John 


Orr, John Wihiams, Bar.*at-Law. . 
Bam Charaii Mitra 


OJfioiatmg Deputy Superintendent and 
Romcmbranccr of Legal Affairs (Ako 
olhclating Superintendent.) ' 
Deputy Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs. (On leave ) 
Senior Government Pleader. 


Hume, 3. T. 

Hechle, James Herbert . . 

Bemfry, Maurice 

Halinl Mohan Clialarji, Bar.-at-Law 


Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Registrar, Keeper of Records, Taxing 
Officer, Accountant-General, and 
Sealer, etc., Original Jurisdiction. 
Registrar in Insolvency. 

Master and Official Referee. 


Ejrper, George 

Bonnaud, William Augustus, Bai.-at-Law 

Klrkham, Joseph Alfnd .. ,. .. 


Vcltch, Harold Massyn, B.A., l.O.s. 

Counsell, Frank Bertram . . 

Paulct, Petci Hyde Ilham . . 

Grey, Charles Edward, Bar -ut-Lavv 

Bonnerjoe, K. K Shelly, Bar.-at-Iaw 
Bobbin, F. Jv., Bar.-at-Law 

Boge, B.l)., Bar -at-Law 


Dy. Registrar. 

Clerk of the Crovm for Criminal Sessions. 

Secretary to the Cliief Justice and Head 
Clerk, Decree Department. 

Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Jurisdiction. 

Deputy Registrar. 

.Sub pro tern Assistant Rt*glstrar. 
Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee. 

Official Receiver, sub. pro tern. 

Coroner of Calcutta. 

OlJg. Editor of Law Reports. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Scott, The Uon’hlc Sir Basil, Kt., M A , Bar -at-Law . . Chief Justice, 
Shah, The lloii’ble Air Lulliibh d AHliaram, M A , Lii B. Puisne Judge, 


Batchelor, The llou’ble Sir Stanley TiOcKhnrt, Kt , E.A., Ditto 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Marten, Tlie Hon. Mr. A. B i Ditto. 


Beaman, The Hon’ble Afi Frank Clemimi Offley, i.o.s . 
Heaton, The Hon’ble Sir Jose]»h Jolm, l.c 8 

McLeod, The Ilou’blo Mr. Norman Cranjtoun, D.A., 
Bar.-at-l^aw. 

Strangman, the Hon’ bio Mr. T J 

Fienoh, George Douglas 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

I Ditto. 

I Advocate-GeneraH 
I RemombraDcer of Legal Affairs. 


Ntasim, Joseph, m.a , ll b., Bar.-at-Law, i.c.8. . 
Nicholson, Eustace Ferrers 

Slater, Jolm Sanders, u a., Bar.-at-Law 

Abdeali Muhammad All KaEiji, b.a., li.b., Bar.-at-Law 

Hirjibhai Hormasjl Wudlu, ha 


T. W. Blrkctt 

AUIsod, Froderiok William, u.A., i.o.s. . . 
Nasurwaujl Blusbahji Olmrda, n.A., Lii.B. 


Assistant Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

Qovenimeut Solicitor and Public Prose- 
cutor. 

Administrator-General and Official 
I Trustee. 

Prothouotary, Testamentary and Admi- 
ralty Registrar. 

I Master and Rc^trar in Equity ana 
I Gommissloner for taking AcoountB and 
Local Investigations, and Taxing 
Officer. 

I Slieriff. 

Registrar. AppoUate Side. 

Dtqiuty IHiglsirar and Sealer, AppoBalo 
Side. 
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Bombay Jadidal Department— «ontf. 


Lambet^ E. T. 
Nunan, Dr \V. 


Coroner. (On leave.) 
Acting. 


CoiriiT OF THB Judicial Commis 


SIONEJR OF SlNP 


Pratt, Edward Millard, l.o.s 

Hayward, Maunce Henrj Wealon, ll.b., Bar.-at-Law .. 

Crouch, Henry Newton, ll.b., Bar.-at-Law 

Fawct tt, CTiarles Gordon Hi 11, l. o. 8. , 


Judicial Coromissloncr. (on fnrlongli). 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Act- 
ing Judicial Commissioner. 

Additional Judicial Commisdoner. 
Acting Additional Judicial Ck)mmlB« 
gioner. 


Madras Judicial Department. 


WalUs, ihe Hon'ble Sir John Edward Power, Kt., 
M.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

Abdur Kahim, The Hon’ble Mr., M.A., Bar.-at-Law 
Oldfield, The Hon’ble Mr. Francis Du Pre, 1.0.8. 
Spencer, 1 he Hon'ble Mr. Charles Gordon, i o.s. 
Irottcr, Ihc Hon’ble Mr. Victor Murray Coults 
Se&hagirl Ay^’ar, The Hon. Mr. T. V., ii. A., b. L. 
Badasiva Ayyar, The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur T. 

Aylipg, The Hon’ble Mr William Bock, i.O.S. . . 
Bakewell, 'The Hon’ble Mr. James Herbert, LL B., Bar. 
at- Law. 

Kumnraswami Shastrl, The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur 
C. V. 


I Chief Justice. (On leave ) 

Puisne Judge (Officiating Chief Justloe) 
Puisne Judge. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Officiatlwg Judge (Additional), (On 
furlough.) 

Olfieiating Judge (Additional). 


Phillip, The Hon. Mr W. W. i c 8 

Erishnan, The Hon. Mr. C , m. A. .. 

Bum, The llon’bh Mr .Tolm (amn 

Corbet, Frederick Hugh Mackenzie, Bar.-at-T^iw 

Srlni\assa A>7augar, 'I h<> Hon. Mr. Jv. 

Bnghtwell, H( nry 

Napier, Chailes F., Bar.-at-Law 

Adam, John, M A , Bar.-at-Law . . 

Grant, P. 11., Bar.-at-Law 

Odgors, The Hou’blo Mr. 0. E , m.a., Bar.-at-Law 

Mackay, Charles Gordon, i 0.9 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Advocate-General (on leav« ) 

Olfieiating Judge (Additional); also Actg. 

Advocate-General. 

Government Solicitor. 

Government Pleader and Public Prose 
cutor 

Crown Prosecutor. 

Law Reporter. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee. 

Registrar. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


AbdulMajid, Ihc Hon. Mr., B.A., il.b , Bar.-at-Law . j Judge and Superintendent and B«- 

membrancer of Legal Affairs, Shillong. 

Graham, John Fuller . . 1 Judge, Assam Valley Districts, Gauhati. 

Jeffries, Francis Joseph ) ( On combined leave). 

Liddell, Henry Ciawford I Officiating District and Sessions Judgo, 

Sylhet and Cacliar. 

Tara Pada Cliatarji ] Additional Do. 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Chamler, The Hon. Sir Edward Maynard Deschamps, Kt, i. Chief Justice, 
Roe, The Hon. Mr. Francis Reginald, i c ^ 

Atkinson, The Hon’ble Mr. Ctcli, K.c. 

Jwala Praahad The Hon’ble Mr 
Shari ud-dln,The Hon’ble Mr. Saiyld, Bar.-at-Law 
Chapman, The Hon. Mr. Edmimd Felly, i.e.s. . . 

Huilick, The Hon’ble Mr. Basanta Kumar, i.o.s. 

Manuk, Perclval Paul Chatcr 
Adamh The Hon’ble Mr., L.0 


OoatUj WUUam BtfAchao, i.c.8. 


Puisne Judge. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto (On leave.) 

Ditto, 

Government Advocate. 

Superintendent and Remembrance^ oi 
Legal Affairs. 

BegtottrAr. 
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Burma Jadidal Douirtment. 


Fox, The Hon'blc Sir Charles Ednitmd, Kt, Bar.-at- 
Law. 

Onaond, The Hon'ble Mr. Ernest William, B.A., Bar.- 
at-Law. 

Twomey, The Hon’ble Mr. Daniel Harold Ryan, 1 . 0 . 8 ., 
Bar.^t*J>aw 

HobUiBon, The Hon’ble Mr. Sydney Maddack, Bar.- 
at-l4iw. 

MaunRKln 

Parlett, The Hon’ble Mr. Leonard Moniajrue . . 
Voting, The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Philip Radford, B.A , 
Bar. -at- Law. 

Saunders, Les le Horry, i.o.b 

Sen, Puma Chundra, Bar.-at-Law 

Christopher, 8. A., Bar.-at-I.aw 

Oorwood. Arthur John, Bar.-af Law 

Brown, Ralph Robert-s, b.a., i.o.b, 

MlUar, Edward 


Chief Judge, Chief Court, Lower Burma 
Judge. 

Judj'c, 

Judge. 

Oiriclutiiig Judge. 

Judge. (On leave.) 

Uovemnunt Advocate, Official ing 
Judge, 

Jiidielnl Commissioner, Upper Burma. 
Offlcml Assignee and Receiver, Rangoon, 
(lovemment Prosecutor, Rangoon. 
Oovemment Prosecutor, Moulmeln. 
Registrar, Chief Court,, Lower Burma. 
Registrar, Court of Judicial Coramis* 
sioner, Upper Burma. 


Central Provinces, Judicial Department. 

Drake Brockman, sir U. V., m.a. nL.M., Bar.-nt-Law, J udieial Commissioner. 

I.c.s. 

Batten, J. K., 1. 0 fi. .. .. .. .. .. First Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Stanyon, H. J., ( .1 e,, v.d., a.d.c., Bar.-at-Law .. Second Additional Judicial . Commis* 

sinner. 

Jackson, Rol)( rt John .. ,. .. Registrar. 

Parande, K. G Deputy Registrar (Onleive). 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Barton, W. P., c.i.b., i.c.s. | Judicial Commissioner 

Muhammad AUbar Khan j Jlegistrar. 

Punjab Judicial Department. 


Johnstone, The Hon’ble Sir Donald Campbell, i.c.s. . . 
Rattlgan, Tile flon’ble Mr. Henry Adolphus Byden, b.a , 
Bar,-at-Law. 

Shah Din, ’J’lu* Hon’ble Mian Muhammad, Bar.-at-Law.. 
Smith, The Hon’»)le Mr. H. Scott, I.c.s. 

Ghevis, 'I'he llou’l)le Mr. William, I.c.s. 

Shad! Lai, The ITon'blo Rai Bahadur, Bar.-at-Law 
Le Rossignol, The Hon. Mr, Walter Aubln, i.o.s, 

Oracey, 8. W., b.a., i.c.s 

Petman, Charles Bovan, b.a., Bar.-at-Law 
Campbell, Archibald, b.a., i.o.s. 


Chief Judge. 

Judge. (Onleav(.) 

Judge. 

Judge. 

Judge. 

First Temporary Additional Judge. 
Second Temporary Additional Judge.. 
I.egal Rcinerabraucer. 

Government Advocate. 

Registrar. 


United Provinces, Judicial Department. 


Richards, The Hon’ble Sir Henry George, Kt., Bar.-at- 
Law, K.o. 

Knox, The Uou’blo Sir George Edward, Kt., i.c.s 
Banarji, The llon’lde Sir Pramada Charon, Kt., b.a., b.u 
Piggott. The Hon’ble Mr. Theodore (’aro, 1.0.8. 

Tudball, The llon'blo Mr. William, I.o.s. 

Walsh, Tile lion. Mr. Cecil, Bar-at-Itaw, M.A, 

Raflq, The non’ble Mr. Muliammod, Bar.-at-Law 

Murray, George Ramsay, i.c.s 

Ashworth, The Hon’ble Mr. E. H., I.O.S. 

Ryvos. Alfred Edward, b.a., Bar.-at-Law 

Vacant. 

Lalit Mohan Banarji 


Chief Justice. 

Puisne Judge 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Registrar. 

Legal Remembrancer. 

Government Advocate. 

Law Reporter and Secretary, Legislative 
Council. 

Government Pleader. 


ComT OF JUPICIAL COMMISSIOKEK OF OUDH— LOOKNOW. 


Undsay, Benjamin, i.o.s. . . 
Stuart, Louta, t.c.8. 

BaI Kanhaiya Lai, Bahadur 


Oordoux, 0. H., Bar.-at-Law 
Kagendra Nath Qhoaal . . 


Judicial Ckimmissioner. 

First Additional Judicial CommisBioiiei; 
Second Additional Judicial Cbmmli' 
Bioner. 

Temporary Regletrar. 

Qovemment Pleader. 



HCHBER AHD VALUE OF HVIL SUITS INSTITUTED. 


Laws and the Adimnistration of Justice. 
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The Police. 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Hie Indian Qovemment employ 1D6.304 
Offlceift and men in the Indian Police. The total 
oo0t ot maintaining the Force is He. 3,957,038. 
In la^a dtie^ the Force Is concentrated and 
under dir^ European control ; in the molussil 
the men are fM*Attered throughout each District 
and located at various Outposts and Police 
Stations. The smallest unit for administrative 
purposes is the Outpost which generally con- 
•iste of 8 or 4 Constables under the control of a 
Head Constable. Outpost Police are main- 
tained to patrol roads and villages and to 


report all matters ot local Interest to their 
superior, the Sub-Inspector. They have no 
powers to investigate offences and areasurvlTal 
of the period when the country was in a disturbed 
state and small bodies of Police were required 
to keep open communications and afford pro- 
tection against the raids of dacoits. It is an open 
question whether they are now of much use. 
Each Outpost js under a Police Station which 
is controlled by an officer known as a Sub- 
Inspector, 


IMstribation of Police. — Tlie area 
ditlons. The latest figures available are 

of a Police Station varies according to local con- 



Average area per 
Police Station. 

1 Average number of 
Reg^r (3ivll 
Police per 10,000 
^ of Population. 


j Square miles. 


Bengal • 

126 

4*8 

Assam 

C.IG 

.5-3 

United Provinces 

127 

7-7 

Punjab 

203 

10 3 

North-West Frontier Province 

179 

10*8 

Cksntral Provinces and Borer 

242 

8*0 

Burma • 

' 487 

13*4 

Madras 

114 

8-0 

Bombay * 

252 

15*0 


* Excluding tlio towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. The figures Inoludo the 
Bail way police, but not Military police. 

Organisation of Police. 


The Police Station Officer (the Sub-Inspec- 
tor) is responsible for ilie Invostisation of all 
oomlsable crimes, that is to say. all offences In 
Wmoh the Police can arrest witiiout a warrant 
from a Magistrate, wliich ocour witliin his 
jurisdtotioD ; ho is also licld responsible for tlie 
maintmance of the public peace and the pre- 
vention of crime. From the point of view of 
the Indian llyot, lie is tiio most important 
Police Officer in the District and may rightly 
1 m oonsidcred tho backbone of the Force. 

fiaperior to the Sub-Inspector is the Inspec- 
tor inio bolds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
ft PoUoe Stations. Ills duties are cliieily those 
of snpervislou and iuspoction. He does not 
ordtnmy Interfere In the luvestigatlou of 
crime unless the conduct of ids subordinates 
renders this necessary. 

The Inspector is osoally a selected and ex- 
oed Bah-Inspector. Bach District oon- 
• or 4 CMes, and in the oaae of lan^ 


Districts, is divided Into 2 Sub-divisions — one 
of which is given to an Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police, a European gosetted Officer. 
The Police Force in each District is controlled 
by a DUtiict Superintendent of Police, who Is 
rcsponBlblo to the District Magistrate (Collector 
or Deputy Commissioner) (or the detection and 
prevention of crime and for tho maintenance of 
the puldic peace, and, to bis Deputy luapectOf- 
General ana Inspector-General, for the internal 
administration of bis Force. Eight or ten Dis- 
tricts form a Range admlnlstorod by a Deputy 
Inspector-General, an officer selected from the 
ranks of tho Superintendents. At tho head ol 
tho Police of each Province is the Inspector- 
General who is jrcsponslble to tho Local 
Government for the administration of the 
Provincial Police. 

Separate but leoruited from the Distiist 
Force is the (Mminal InvetfUgaUon Depart* 
moot, which is under the control of a specially 
selected Koropean OOeer of the laiik m 




The PoUci. i<gA ; 


sUndinff of a Deputy Ifispector-Oeoeial. The 
Orimfaiai Investteation Department, usnellT 
called the C. 1. D., Is mainly concerned with 
poliUcal inquiries, sedition cases and orimea 
with ramifications ov^r more than one District 
or which are considered too imTOitant to leave 
In the hands of the District Police. It is a 
small force of Sub-lnspoctors and Insj^tors 
wto have shown their ability and Intelligence 
when working in the mofussil and forms in each 
Province a local Scotland Yard. 

The larger Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras liave their own Police Force, indepen* 
dent of the Inspector-General of Police, and 
under the control of a Commissioner and 2 or 
more Deputies. For Police purposes cadi city 
is divided into divisions ; in Calcutta tach divi- 
sion is In charge of a Deputy Commissioner cf 
Police , in Bombay and Maaras of a Superin- 
tendent, these offleors being selected from the 
European ranks of the City Force In Bombay 
bow( ver, the Superintendents are G vzett< d 
Officers Each division is snb-divid^d into a 
small number of Police Stations, the station 
bMng in charg of an Inspector assisted by 
Indian Sub-Tnsp ctors and European Sergeants 

The Supreme Government at Dellil and 
Simla keeps m t«ucli with the Prov1')clal Police 
by means of the Director of Criminal Intelli- 
gence and his Staff. Tlio latter do not interfere 
In the Local Administration and are mainly 
concerned with the publication of informa- 
tion regarding International criminals, Inter- 
provlncial crime and Political Inquiries in whlcb 
the Supremo Qovommeiit is intorested. 

Recruitment. — The constable is enlisted 
locally. Certain castes are excluded fnim 
service and the formation of cliques by filling 
up the Force from any particular caste or local- 
ity Is forbidden In some Provinces a fixed 
percentage of foreigners must bo enlisted. 
Recruits must produce certiOcaies of good 
character and pass a medical test lliey must 
be above certain standards of physical deve- 
lopment The constable rises by merit to (he 
rank of Hoad Constable and, prior to the Police 
Commlpsion, could rise to the highest Indian 
subordinate appointments Since 1900, his 
chances of promotion have been greatly cur- 
tailed , this has certainly lowered the standard 
coming forward for service in the Force In the 
lower ranks. 

The Sub Inspector, until 1906, was a selected 
Head Constable, but Lord Curzon's Commission 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit- 
ed direct from a socially better class of Indians. 
In most Provmccs, eighty per cent of the Sub- 
Inspectors are selected by nomination, trained 
for a year or 18 months at a Ccntial Police 
School, and, after examination, appointed 
direct to Police Stations to leam their work by 
actual experience. It is too early to judge this 
system by results, but It has no doubt great 
disadvantages and nndetected crime in In^a 
Is increasing rapidly. 

An Inspector is generally a selected Sub- 
Inspeetoi. Direct nomination Is the exc<q;)tiont 
not tbe role. 

The Deputy Superintendent, a now class of 
officer, in^uted on tho rocommendatioo of 


I the Commission, is an Indian gssetted offinffi 
and is t^e native Assistant to the Dlstriol 
Superintendent of Police. Ho is either selected 
by special promotion from the ranks of the 
Inspectors or i« nominated direct, after a oouie 
at the Central Police School. 

Prior to 1893, the gazetted ranks of the Force 
were filled either by nomination or by regiment- 
al officers seconded from the Army for certain 
periods. In 1893, this sj^m was abandoned 
and Assistant Superintendents were recruited 
by examination in I^indon. On arrival la 
India, they wore placed on probation until they 
liad passed their examinations in the vernacular, 
in law, and In riding and drill. The estab- 
lishment of Police Training Schools in 1906 has 
done much to improve the training of the PoHce 
Probationer, and selection by examinatloo 
has given Government a bettor educated offlott. 
but open competition does not reveal the best 
admmistrators and should bo tempered, as la 
the Navy, by selection. 

Pay — The monthly salaries drawn by each 
grade of Police Officer are as follows : — 

A constable draws from ..Rs. 10 to IS, 

A Head Constable draws . . 15 to Ml 

A Sub-Inspector from , , 50 to lOO 

An Inspector from . . „ 150 to 2501 

Deputy Superintendents from . . ;, 250 to 5001 

Assistants from . . „ 800 to 500i. 

District Superintendents of 
Police from ..Bs 700tol,20a 

Deputy Inspoctors-Gencral 
from .. ..118. 1,500 to l,80a 

Iiispoctors-General from Bs. 2,000 to 8,000 

Ibo apiKiIntraents of Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, and all Pro- 
vincial Inspectors-Goneral, may be held by a 
member of tho Indian Civil Service, If no Police 
Officer is found suitable for such appointments. 

Interna] Administration. --The District 
Force is divided into 2 Branches — Armed and 
Unarmed. As tho duties of the armed branch 
consist of miarding Treasuries, escorting trea- 
sure and prisoners and operating against danger- 
ous gangs of dacolts, they are maintained and 
control!^ on a military basis They are 
armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 
military motliods. The unarmed branch are 
called upon to collect fines magisterially inflict- 
ed, serve siiramoiises and warrants, control 
traffic, destroy stray dogs, extinguish fires, 
enquire into accidents and non -cognisable 
offences. The lower grades are clothed and 
housed by Government without expense to the 
individual. The leave rules are fairly liberal, 
but every officer, European or Native, mint 
serve for 80 years before he is entitled to any 
ension, unless bo can obtain a medical eern- 
catc invaliding him from the service. This 
period of service in an Eastern climate is Mttb# 
rally admitted to bo too long and the effiotency 
of the Force would be considerably improved 
If Oovomment aBowod both the officers ana 
men to rotlro after a shorter period of service. 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 

The undesirability of attaching undue importance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon which considerable stress was laid by tho 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate oiBcers of an impression that the advancement of an ofScer would depend 
upon nis being able to show a high ratio of convictions, both to cases and to persons am sted, 
and a low ratio of crime. Tiie objection applies more particularly to the use of statistics for 
imall areas ; but they cannot properly be used as a basis of comparison even for larger areas 
Without taking into account the differences in the conditions under which the police work ; and,, 
it may be added, tlioy can at the best indicate only very imperfectly the degree of success with 
Which the police cany out that Important branch of thnr duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been emphasized In recent orders of the Government of 
India. Subject to these observations, the figures below may be given as some indication of the 
volume of work falling upon the police, and of the wide differences between tho conditions and 
the statistical results In diflereiit provinces; — 






Persons whose cases were dispossed of 

Persona 

Administrations. 

Number 

of 

Offences 

report('(l. 

Number 

of 

Persons 

under 

Inal. 

Bis- 

charged 

or 

Acquitted. 

Died, remain. 

1 Kscai^d 
foni- or 

Con- mitted Trans- Trial at 

\ictid. or ferred 

Referred , to of the 

another Year. 
Province. 

Bengal . . 


342,000 

(a)31C,071 

108,532 

1 1 

195,312 3,008 208 9,605 

Bihar and Orissa 

114,070 

113,239 

54,107 

53,105 1,528 120 4,379 

United Provinces 

228,3.')4 

342,390 

198,582 

130, .523 0,225 2411 0,819 

Punjab . . 


204,803 

280,778 

197,800 

08,878 1,755 271 12,074 

J^onh-West 

Frontier 

23,723 

35,834 

18,574 

10,287 .381 20 672 

Province. 



Burma . . 


109,370 

183,380 

00,301 

100,622 1,878 2,740 5,939 
22,363 1,712 47 2,833 

i 

Central Provinces and 

42,189 

58,379 

31 ,433 

Borftr. 


Assam 


40,203 

30, .388 

18,983 

14,601 481 31 2,382 

Almer-Mcrwara 

8,053 

10.370 

3,940 

5,850 1 30 549 

Coorg 


3,124 

3,799 

1,981 

1,424 15 10 369 

Madras . . 


337,445 

485,957 

221,319 

240,033 4,521 130 13,364 

Bombay . . 


161 ,502 

(6)230,071 

100,848 

121,590 1,9921 1,02.3 7,687 

3,824 91 68' 947 

British BaluchUt an 

0,054 

11,192 

0,344 



0,008 

0,0091 

2,030 

3,105 48 4 222 

. . 1 

Total, 1914 .. 

1,0.34,224 

I 2, 120,472, 

1,031,374 

992,922 23,5541 4,949 67,631 


f 19in .. 

],058,4O5| 

62,141,302' 

1 .051 ,888 

987,592 22,459 4,736 74,052 


1912 . . 

1, 059.25 ij 

62,1.32,813 

1,053,0,57 

; 977,207 21,0.50 4,313 75,765 


1911 .. 

1 ,502,9951 

6l,900,()79 

900,783 

897,780 21,173 3,906 70,832 


1910 .. 

1,117,7 52 

61,881 9511 

022,379 

872,298 21,029 4,439 01,677 

Totals 

19''9 .. 

1,421,3.50 

61,850,219 

914,500 

854,007 ’’2,171 8,349 01.502 


lOOS .. 

J,tl2 817 

6l 814,207 

897,4021 

1 800,005 21 535 3,625 68,490 


1907 .. 

1,411 0.53' 

1.310,827 

880,700 

a51,007 21,20(i 3,505 60,223 


100(1 .. 

J 401,777| 

1,. 305, 707 

804,403 

800,480 22,770 3,911 64,041 


L 190.') .. 

1,385,3411 

1. *707, 131 

823,185 

1 862,398 21,293 0,420 c33,825 

( n) Im ludt s 

IX'rsons renuuuh d for ndiinl 



„ 2'. 

( 

9 on dormant file, U» 

handc'd o\cr to Afllitarv Authonties) 
in 191 1. 


110 

M ( 

13 

17 

„ „ to Military Auti^oritks) in 

1013. 


1 19 

( 

139 

9 

,, ,, ,, ,, „ and 1 <»ont to Naval 

AutLoritles > In 1912. 


„ 200 

.. ( 

171 

35 

,, to MiUtarv Authorities) lu 
1911. 


„ 12H 

M ( 

117 

11 

,, ,, to .Military Authorities) lu 

1910. 


,, 20 

( 

10 

14 

,, ,, „ ,, „ and 2 referred 

under Section 307, Ciimi* 


ual Pro^duro €w) in 
1909. 

(c) Excludes 4 persons whose easos are pending by reason of their being insane. 
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Jail Admhtstrattan. 


JAILS. 


JftUadmliilstTatkni in India is regelated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
roles Issoed under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The jponlsh- 
neats authorised by the Indian Penal Ciode for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
nay Inclode short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided In the jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Oommlssion of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both oflaclals 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of Jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail In most matters the Corn* 
mission's recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ffft initio as unsulted to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful expriment 
or accepted In principle but postponed for the 
present as Impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that iiUght in 
fact be described ns the corner stone of th( ir 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three elassea of Jails : in the first 
place, large central Jails for convicts sentencod 
to more than ono year’s Imprisonment; se- 
condly, district Jails, at the head-quarters of 
districts ; and, thirdly, subsidiary Jails and 
"look-ups” for undor-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The lall department In each province 
Is under the control of an Inspector-Ocncrol : 
be Is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with Jail cxporionco, and the Supoiln- 
tendoitB of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same servlco. The district Jail is under 
^e charge of the civil surgeon, and Is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
onaor the Supcrlntondcnt Includes, In large 
oential Jails, a Deputy Superintendent t^j super- 
vise the Jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district Jails ono or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of Jailors and warders, and convict ptty officers 
are employed In all central and district Jails, 
tile prospect of promotion to ono of those iwsts 
being a strong Inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Not<' Issued by the Bombay Govtrn- 
mentin Ootoher, 1915, says: — *‘Tho cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks fiom Ward<’r to Sup< r- 
Int^dent have hen rep^'ati dly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
Is not at all attractive In its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the Insufflelency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
suffioient warders. 

Employmeiit of Prisoners.~The work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the Jail walls, but extra- 
nraral erntdoyment on a largo scale Is sog^ 
times allowed, as, for examine, when a MU 


number of convicts were on^loyed In excavating 
the Jhelum Canal In the Punjab. Within tha 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and In workshops. The main princlide 
laid down with regard to Jail manuffictures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The Industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
emplosrment being condemned, while care 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible Industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing arc among the 
commonest employments. Schooling Is con- 
fined to Juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
IS unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian Jail. 

The conduct of convicts In jail Is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them Is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted Is one of those classed as ” minor.” 
Among the ” major ” punishments tetters take 
the first place. Corporal pnnishment is inflict* 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number Is 
steadily falling. Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as Inflicting exquisite torture. Punlsh- 
lui nts are now sclieduled and graded into major 
.uid minor. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems Is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
warders and convict warders are employed. 
With this Is bound up the question of a speda] 
class of w»qi-bohave(i prisoners which was tried 
from 1906 onwards in the Than a Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards ” youth- 
ful offenders” — i.e., those below the ago of 16 
•—the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to Jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; 
dlsclmrgo after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of ” young 
adult” prisoners has in recent years reedved 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that on ordinary jail Is not a fitting 
place for adolcbconts (other tlian youthful 
nabltuals) who are over 15, and therefore In- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider sohemes 
for going beyond this treating young adiilto 
on the lines foQowod at I^tsIaI, and ooniMefalite 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
1995, a special class lor sdeeted juvenllMi «ad 
ybuug adults was etdahUsbed at tiw Dhalwa^ 
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tea la Bomtiay; In 190B a speotel Javealte 
teU wai openod at Alipore la Bengal ; in l<K>d 
the Meiktua )aU in Bnima and the Tanjoie laO 
in Madias wete set aside for adolescents, and 
a new |ail for Juvenile and “juvenile adult** 
convicts was op^ed at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces ; and in 1910 It was decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore District Jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory 
system for “ Juvenile adults *’ had, for example, 
been in force in two central Jails In the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and “ Bors- 
tal enclosures'* bad been established in some 
Jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners* Aid Societies except 
by the Salvation Army. 

Reformatory Schools.~TheBe schools have 
been administcied since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial edneation of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leavmg school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian cnminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. Under 
existing rules convicts sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, or for a term of years of which 
six liave still to run, may be transported to the 
Andamans, subject to their being physically fit, 
and to some other conditions in the case of 
women. The sanctioned scheme contemplates 
five stages in the life of a male transiKirted 
convict, the first six months being passed in a 
cellular Jail, the next eighteen months in asso- 
ciation in a Jail similar to those of the Indian 
mainland, and the following three years as a 
convict of the third class kept to hard gang 


labour ^ day and omiflned in barracks by 
night, ^ving thus completed five years, a 
convict may be promoted to the second olssi, 
in which he is eligible for employment In the 
various branches of the Ckivemment services 
or in the capacity of servants to a private reel* 
dent. After five years so spent, a well-behaved 
convict enters the first class, in which he labours 
under more favourable conditions, or is granted 
a ticket enabling him to support himself, with 
a plot of land. He may now send for his family 
or marry a female convict. The three later 
stages of this discipline have been in force for 
many years, and the first for some time, the 
cellular jail havmg been fliu&hed in 1905 ; but 
the associated jail for the second stage has not 
yet been built. Females are kept at Intra'* 
mural work under strict Jail dlscipllue for three 
years ; for the next two years they are subjected 
to a lighter discipline, and at the end of five 
i years they may supj^ort themselves or marry 
Promotion from class to class depends on good 
conduct. The convicts are employed in ^ 

I service, in the erection and roiialr of Jail build* 
ings, in the commissariat, medical, marine, and 
forest departments, in tea-gardens and at other 
agricultural woilc, and In various Jail rnanu* 
i factures. Ordinary male convicts sentenced 
to transportation for life are released, If they 
, liavo behaved well, after twenty years, and 
' persons con\ icted of dacolty and other organised 
I crime after twenty-five. Thaga and pro* 

' fcss’onal prisoners are never released. WeU* 
behaved female convicts are released after 
fifteen years. 'J'ho release Is sometimes abso* 
lute and sometimes, especially in the oale of 
dacoits, subject to conclitions, e.g.y In regard to 
residence. In some cases released convicta 
prefer to remain in the settlement as free persona 
, The settlement is admlnistcrod by a super* 

' intendent, aided by a staff of European aasistantl 
and Indian subordinates. The convict popu* 

' lation of Port Blair amounted in 1914 to 11,927, 
consisting oi 11,349 males and 578 females. 
I The total population of the settlement was 
' 16,609. 
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The dally average number of prlsonere* irliidb ha4 steadily decreased stooe IfOS, rose slightly 
In 1918 to nearly the figure of 1911. The fan In 1912 was, however, largely attrlbuUWe to the 
release of oonvlcts and civil prisoners on the occasion of the Dellii Durbar. The Incr^se in 1918 
was distributed among all provinces except the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Cooig, 
in whi(^ the figures continued to show decreases. 


More than one-half of the total number of oonvlcts received in jails during the year came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle tending, over 152,000 out of 181,000 are returned 
as illiterate. 


The percentage of previously convicted prisoners wag 19‘67 as against 19*82 in 1914 while 
the number ot youthful offenders fell from 606 to 418. The following table shows the nature 
and length of sentences of convicts admitted to jalh in 1912 to 1915 • — 


Nature and Ix?ngth of Sentence. 


1916. 

1914. 

Not exceeding one month .. 



45,066 

43,685 

Above one month and not exceeding six montlis 


09,299 

06,113 

„ six months „ „ 

one yeai . . 


34,747 

31,284 

„ one year ,, ,, 

five years . . 


24,755 

21,989 

„ five years ,, ,, 

ten „ . . 

• * 

2,984 

2,619 

Exceeding ten years 

Transportation beyond sons — 



242 

250 

(a) for life .. 




3,809 

1,308 

(b) forateiiu 



1,189 

720 

Sont^'HOod to death . . 




828 

831 


The total dally average population for 1914 was 95,260 ; the total oflfenceB dealt with by criminal 
courts was 102, and by Superintendents 176,277. The corresponding figures for 1918 were 
00,282,170 and 180,309 reBpc'ctively. 

The total number of eorj)oral pimishments again showed a deeri'ase, viz., from 361 to 352 
The total number of eases in which penal diet (with and without solitary confinement) was prescri- 
bed was 7,694 as eompaied with 7 568 in the preceding year. 

Total exi>on(lltiire rose from £571,304 to £018,588, and total cash earnings increased from 
£97,819 to £109,845 ; there was, ronsecpu'utly, an increase of £35,198 In the net cost to Government. 

The death rnto inenased fiom 15’ 52 per mllle in 1913 to 17*08 In 1914. The admissions to 
hospital were somewhat lilglier, and the daily average number of .sick rose all glitly. The chief 
causes of death were tubenie ot the lungs, dysentery and pneumonia. 
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£xeentlTe and Judicial Functions. 


throughout tho history ol political 
agitation in India, few matters have received 
more consistent attention than the question 
o( the separation ot the Judicial and the Exe- 
cutive functions. It has been one of the prin- 
cipal planks in the political platform of the 
National Ctongress since its Inception in 188.5, 
and has received the support of men of every 
shade of political opinion, from the most violent 
Extremist to the most conciliatory Moderate. 

Tho question arises from the fact that the 
Indian Administration is based on the Oriental 
view that all power should be concentrated 
in the hands of a iinglo official. Thus the 
District Magistrate is the chief revenue author- 
ity in the District, he controls local boards 
and municipalities, and directs the District 
Police, and, in fine, almost every department 
within the District is to a large extent under 
his influence. Sessions trials and Civil Justice 
foil within the province of the District Judge, 
but there remains under the District Ma^s- 
trate’s orders a body of subordinate Magis- 
trates who dispose of simple criminal cases, 
and commit graver ones to the Sessions. 

The opponents of the existing system arc 
apt to rely largely on ad capitandum phrubcs, 
like “ tho maintenance of judicial independ- 
ence,’* and “ a violation of the first principles 
of equity,” rather than to specify exactly 
what points they really consider objectionable. 
It appears, however, that there are two main 
items in the District Magistrate’s position to 
which exception is taken : one is that ho is 
executive head of the District with direct con- 
trol of the police, has tho power of trying cases; 
the other is that the subordinate RIagistrates, 
who try the great majority of cases, are directly 
under him, receive his orders, and rely on his 
good opinion for their promotion. 

As regards the first point, the number of 
cases actually tried by the District Magistrate 
is exceedingly small. Sir Clmrlcs EiUott 
defending the existing system in 1896, said : — 
” There are many Districts in Bengal In which 
he does not try 12 cases a year.” Shice 1896 
miscellaneous work has increased so much 
that even this small number has been greatly 
reduced. In fact, in Bombay to-day the 
majority of District Magistrates probably go 
through tho year without trying a single case, 
and the difference would hardly be noticeable 
if tlie Dl'^trict Magistrate altogether lost his 
powers to try cases. The power is, however, 
sufficiently useful on occasions to outweigh 
the fear of harm arising from any abuse of that 
power on the rare occasions when it is used. 

The more important item of the District 
Magistrate’s power, that of control over his 
siilmrdinate Magistrates, is attacked on the 
ground that he interferes with their ” judicial 
mdependencc.” It is here assumed that con- 
trol and interference are one and the same 
thing. If the District Magistrate said to his 
subordinate, ” I consider this man guilty, 
and I exx)ect you to convict him,” there would 
be very real cause for complaint. But Inter- 
ference of this type does not occur, and is not 
alleged. K has been said that Inspection is 
to the IMstrlet Officer the very breath of his 
nostrils, and ft la very largely to hb continual 
fnqoblriveiieti hito the won of his snbordtiiates. 


that the relatively high standard of Jostlfit 
attained by the subordinate magistracy in 
India is due. Tho points towards which his 
inquiries are most frequently directed are 
matters like want of sense of proportion in 
sctitonces ; delays and irregularities in pro- 
cedure ; subservience to the interests of a local 
bar : prolixity In judgmq]^t8 and so forth. If 
control of the Magistracy were c.xercised only 
by the District Judge, who is practically Wed 
to his bench, this supervision would be impos- 
sible, and the only check on the subordinate 
Magistrates would be occasional strictures 
passed by the Judge in appeal or on revision » 

The opponents of tho existing system would 
substitute for the present Magistracy trained 
lawyers, whose sole work would bo that of sti- 
pendiary magistrates. There Is no reason 
to suppose tliat the trained lawyer would be 
any less liable to the faults mentioned above. 
Nor is tho Magistrate of to-day altogether 
untrained. The criminal law of India is to 
a very large extent Independent of customary 
and case law, and is based on comparatively 
simple codes. Every official Magistrate is 
examined in these codes, and with a fow years* 
experience, he is often a match in argument 
for all but the best of the local vakils. It Is not, 
therefore, apparent that any gain would result 
from this change, while the Increased charge 
to the public revenues would be enormous. 

In 1899, tho movement against tho existing 
system culminated in n ” memorial on the 
proposed separation of the Judicial and Exe- 
cutive duties in India,” addressed to the 
Secretary of State, and signed by ton Indian 
gentlemen — mostly high judicial authorities. 
This memorial sets forth eight objections to the 
existing system, and it may perhaps be in- 
structive to examine tlicse seriatim, and to 
iudicato with respect to each point the grounds 
on which an apology for tho present system 
may be based: — 

(1) ” Tliat the combination of Judicial 
with executive duties in the same officer vio- 
lates the first principles of equity.” 

If tho same officer actually brought an offend- 
er to justice, and then tried him personally, 
the above theoretical objection might have 
considerable weight. In practice, however, 
as has been shown above, this does not occur; 
and the combination of functions in tho Dis- 
trict Officer is governed in such a way by cri- 
minal codes that the interests of accused persons 
are effectually safeguarded. 

(2) ” That wliile a judicial authority ought 
to be thoroughly impartial, and approach the 
consideration of any case without previooi 
knowledge of the facts, an Executive Officer 
docs not adequately discharge his duties, un- 
less his ears arc open to all reports and informa- 
tion which he can in any degree employ for 
the benefit of tho District.” 

In reply to this it may be repeated that the 
District Magistrate, in fact, tries very few oases 
at all and it may be noted, moreover, that the 
law very largely restricts the possibility ot a 
magistrate trying a case of which he has any 
previoaB knowledge. Further, it is surely to 
the public advantage that the police shcmld 
be oontxolled by the District Msdstiate. 
whoso solo aim Is or should he 
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ntber tluui hj a police officer wboec profae- 
•kmal Ml might weigh hardly on the 
Innocent BOroeot, and whose eiprU de eorpi 
ml^ ahlcld a corrupt or unscrupulous 
iUTOidinate from Justice. 

($) That Executive Officers In India, being 
responsible for a large amount of miscellaneous 
bosliicss. have not time satisfactorily to dis- 
pose of ludicial work in addition.” 

By this it is presumably meant that the 
Bxeouttve Officer Is at present overworked. 
This is quite possible, but the remedy would 

E to lie rather in an increase of staff 
n a re-distributlon of functions, which 
f could not remedy the defect. 

( 4 ) ” That, being keenly interested in carry- 
ing out particular measures, they are apt to bo 
brought more or less into conflict with hidi- 
Vlduals, and therefore that it is inexpedient 
that they should also be Invested with Judicial 
powers.” 

It is implied here that the District Officer 
may use his judicial ix)wers to enforce the exe- 
cutive measures in wliicli he is interested. It 
is not unknown for a District Magistrate to 
Issue orders to subordinates enjoining severe 
sentences in particular classes of cases and tiiis 
may have rcfeiencc to a particular executive 
policy (e.g., such orders might be issued with 
regard to smuggling cases In a District where the 
Illicit traffic In cocaine was rife). But It by no 
means follows tlmt any Injustice will result from 
such a lino of action. Moreover, if this kind of 
** interference ” by the District Magistrate were 
stopped, the only altomativo left to Govern- 
ment, In cases where they wished specially to 
repress a particular type of crime, would be to 
amend the criminal codes by raising the mini- 
mum penalty for the offence, thereby deprhing 
Magistrates of all discretion In the matter. 

«) ” Tliat under the existing systora Col- 
leoror-Magistrates do, in fact, nogfcct judicial 
for executive work.” 

It is not at first sight obvious how this can 
be urged as an objection to the fact that, they 
do both typos of work. It is true, as already 
stat^, that tlic District Magistrate, trios veiy few 
original cases, but It by no means follows that 
what judioial work lie docs, is done negligently. 

(0) ” That appeals from revenue assessments 
are apt to bo futile when they are hoard by 
Revenue Officers.” 

It is insinuated that all revenue matters 
sho^d be decided by the operation of the 
weighty and complicated machinery of the 
Civil Courts. Tho idea of such a system in 
India, whore ihree-quai’lcrs of tho population 
are dependent on i cvenue-paying land, con- 
jures up such a nightmare of confusion, that 
Ihe Imagination i>ositlvely reels. Tho cost 
would be colossal. Nor is tlie objection really 
rolovant. The l<r\oiiuc Officer when hearing I 
appeals from executive nets of his subordinates, 
la still an Executive and not a Judicial Officer, 
and what Is hero aimed at is a revislou of tho 
scheme of matters, whleli the law allows to be 
dealt with executively, rather than a separa- 
tion of the two functions, 

<7) *' That great inconvenience, expense 
and sufferings are imposed upon suitors required 
to follow the camp of a Judicial Officer, who, 
in the disohaege of nls exooutlve duties, is making 
a tour of hiB Dtstoi^'* 

This Is peitMiw one of the least oonyinehig 


and fudicial Fmdtona. 

Objections advanced a4psiiut''Mie etistiiig syi* 
tern. In the first place a Maglsfaiate in head* 

g narters is likely to be at least as far from the 
omoB of suitors, as he is in camp. The oaieM 
Magistrate, moreover, will arrange the hearing 
of cases at places which suit the convenienoe 
of parties as far as possible, and confAderable 
trouble and expense arc often saved to parties 
in this way. If all Judicial work were done 
by Magistrates who had no other work, the 
number of Magistrates would bo much re- 
duced, and it is obvious that three resident 
Magistrates in a District must be much less 
accessible than a dozen or more who are con- 
tinually moving about among the agricultural 
population. The only people who really are 
Inconvenienced by tho touring of a Magistrate 
are the pleaders. 

(8) ” That tho existing system not only 
involves all whom it concerns in liardships 
and inconvenience, but also by associating 
the judicial tribunal with the work of the 
' Police and of detectives, and by diminishing 
tho safeguards afforded by the rules of evi- 
dence, produces actual miscarriages of justice 
and creates, though justice be done, oppor- 
tunities of suspicion, distrust and discont^t 
which arc greatly to be deplored.” 

It is difficult to answer so general and in- 
definite an objection as this, except by flat denial. 

It may, however, be said that if miscarriages 
of justice, duo to this cause, wore at all frequent 
they could never long remain hid, and much 
more would bo heard of them than is actually 
the case. In 1896, Mr. Manomohan Qhose, 
a Bengali lawyer of repute, drew up a memo- 
randum containing an account of 20 cases, 
which had come to his notice in the course of 
a long experience at the bar, and in which he 
alleged that injustice had resulted from the 
union in one officer of tho judicial and execu- 
tive functions. Those instances were discussed 
by Sir Charles Elliott, formerly Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, in an article in the Atiatic 
Quarterly lieview for October 1896, and bis 
analysis robs this evidence of nearly the whole 
of its welglit. 

These then are the main objections which 
have boon raised against tho existing system. 
It may well be asked why, if these objections 
arc groundless, has there been such unanimity 
In tho opinions expressed by reformers. There 
are perhaps two reasons which are mainly 
responsible. Firstly, it is beyond question 
that the proposed separation would everywhere 
weaken tho Collector's position, and thereby 
that of tho British Raj ; and secondly, those 
who desire the separation belong almost with- 
out exception to the class from which lawyers 
are most largely recruited. The separation 
would not merely provide Innumerable sti- 
pendiary billets, holders of which would have 
to be recruited from among the lawyers, but an 
immense increase of litigation would also result. 

There is no doubt that over tho greater 
part of India, the common people place a very 
real confidence in the Magistracy, and this 
confidence is largely based on toe wise and 
effective control exercised by District Magis- 
trates over their subordinates. Kor Is there 
any doubt that the common people woffid 
view with the most intense alarm any proposal 
which would render the meglBtraoy Independ- 
ent of this oontioi 
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Tbe Uiws of 1916 . 

BY 

EATANLAL A5D DHIBAJLAL. 
{Editors of the Bombay Law Reportsr.) 


During the year the Indian Legislature has 
turned out work deficient in quantity and poor 
in quality. In accordance witn the pledge held 
out at the out<brcak of the War, any measure 
of a controversial nature was kept out of sljdit ; 
and but for one Act passed on tlie Initiative 
of a non-oflftcial member the out-turn would 
have been dull indeed. 

The Indian Trusts (Amendment) Act.—The 
first Act of the year was passed to amend the 
Indian Trusts Act (II of 1882). The amend- 
ments have been suggested by the English 
Trustee Act of 1898 (66 & 67 Vic. C. 53). Sec- 
tion 20 of the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, has been 
amended In two ways. Rrst, it is provided 
that a trustee shall not, after the 15th of Febru- 
ary 1916, Invest the tnist money In any “an- 
nuity being a terminable annuity unleBS a 
sinking fund has been established In con- 
nection with such annuity.’* The effect of the 
amendment is that trust-funds cannot in future 
be invested in annuities created on the purchase 
of certain Indian Hallways. Secondly, a new 
clause has been added to the Section permitting 
investment of trust-funds In India sterling 
stock issued by the Secretary of State for India 
in Council under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament and charged on the revenues of 
India. Further, the scope of the section has 
been expanded in another direction. Hitherto, 
the section permitted Investment of trust-funds 
in securities of those concenis, the interest 
of which is guaranteed by the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. The permission is now 
extended to securities sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment of India, ff,. a branch lino railway 
guaranteed by the Government of India. Sec- 
tion 20A Is added newly to the Act to enable 
trustees to purchase redeemable stock at a 
premium. 

The Defence of India (Amendment) Act.— 

Tile provisions of the Defence of India Ordinance 
(III of 1916) arc here enacted into claust's (w) 
to (r) of section 2 of the Defence of India (Cri- 
minal Law Amendment) Act, 1915. These 
clauaes empower the Governor-General in 
Council (1) to place at his disposal the output 
of any factory, workshop, mine or other indus- 
trial concern for the manufacture of any article 
which is liable to be utilised In the prosecution 
of the present war; or (2) to take possession 
of or use any such factory, etc,, or (3) to require 
any work in any such factory, etc., to be done 
in accordance with the directions of Govern- 
ment. The Governor- General In Council is 
further empowered to regulate the sailings of 
British Steamers from any port in British India 
and to reserve all or any accommodation of 
whatever kind for the carriage of persons, 
MdmalB or goods on any such steamers. The 
powers thus assumed are very wide, but they 
ar^ustifled by the exigencies of the times. « 
Tim Fordlgoers* (Trial by Court-Martial) 
Act.— lake all emergency legislation this Act Is 
tisaed to remain In force during the oonttniumoe 
of the preset War and for a period of six month t 


thereafter. It applies to any foreigner, who 
has been defined as “any person who is not a 
British subject.’* The Gfovemor-General in 
Council can by a written order direct that a 
foreigner accused of anything which is an 
offence under the Defence of India Buies shall 
be tried— not by the ordinary Court of Law, 
but — by a Court Martial ; and punished under 
the same rules. The trial is to be carried out 
in accordance with the provisions of the Army 
Act. The Act re-enacts the provisions of the 
Forolguers (Trial by Court-Martial) Ordianoc 
(III of 1916), which are repealed. 

The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act.'>* 

Simultaneously with the publication of the 
Financial Statement of the Government of India 
in March last, the Hon’ble member In charge of 
the Finance Department proposed two measures 
to obtain increased revenue (1) from customs 
duties; and (2) by Increased income tax. As 
regards the first, the general tariff rate on Im- 
ported articles has been raised fron 6 to 7^ per 
cent. Certain descriptions of iron and steel enjoy- 
ed the privileged rate of one percent.; It is en- 
hanced to 2| per cent. Import duties have been 
put on a number of articles which were free of 
duty. A marked increase has been made in 
the case of arms and ammunition, by raising it 
from 10 per cent, to 20 per cent. Similarly the 
duty on ale, beer, porter and cider has been 
raised from 3 annas per gallon to 4^ annas per 
gallon. The quantitative rate on cigars and 
cigarettes yielas a uniform rate of 60 per cent. 
The act levies export duties also. Eaw Jute 
Is taxed at rates varying from two annas to 
Bs. 2-4-0 per bale of 400 lbs., and jute manu- 
factures, when not In actual use as coverings, 
receptacles, or bindings for other goods, are 
charged with the duty of Bs. 10 or Bs. 16 
per ton of 2,240 lbs. according as the manufac- 
tures are sacking or Hessians. The export of 
rice Is taxed at Be. 0-3-0 prrmaund of 82^ lbs. 
whilst a general duty of Bs. 1-8-0 has been 
imposed on the export of every 100 lbs. of tea. 

The Indian Income tax (Amendment) Act. 

— The second source of the increase of revenue 
Is to advance the rate of the Income-tax. The 
Act introduces a graduated scale of taxation. 
Incomes below Bs 6,000 are left entirely un- 
touched. Incomes above Bs. 5,000 and less 
than Bs. 10,000 are amenable to a tax of fix 
pies in the rupee ; those above Bs. 10,000 but 
loss than Bs. 25,000 are taxed at the rate of 
nine pies in the rupee : whilst a general rate of 
one anna In the rupee has been fixed In the case 
of incomes amounting, to Bs. 25,000 or more. 
The rate of one anna ‘has also been fixed for 
the taxable profits of companies exceeding 
Bs. 1,000 ; and for Interest on securities. In 
both cases, however, indivldnal share-holders or 
holders of securities are enUtled to an abate- 
ment on the tax paid or complete exemption 
aooordingas their total income of all kinds Ikfls 
b^w one of the limits provided for In the above 
scale. 
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The IttiUftii Ports (Amendment) Act.’— Itie 
mein pnrpoie for \^oh the bill was iDtrodooed 
was to enable the Local Government to exempt 
fishing vessels from payment of port dues, 
wltti a view to afford every facility to the deve- 
lopment of that rising industry. This object 
has been attained by amending section 34 of 
the Indian Ports Act (XV of 1908). 'The occa- 
sion thus furnished for amending the Act was 
utilised In carrying out other minor amendments 
in the Act. S ctlon 6 has been amended so 
as to give Local Governments power to frame 
rules for the control and working of Government 
piers. Jetties, landing places, wharves, quays, 
warehouses and sheds. Those Governments 
have also been authorised, by an addition to 
clause (k) to section 6, to frame rules providing 
for punishment to ndraetoiy boatmen, to 
revoke the licenses granted to boatmen, to levy 
fees, to fix the rates of hire and to fix the number 
of crews to be carried by boats plying for hire. 
A new sub-section has been added to section 
31 providing tliat the owner or master of a 
vessel reqiiired bylaw to have a pilot, etc,, on 
board shall be answerable for any loss or damage 
caused by the vessel or by any fault of the 
navlg tion of the vchscI, in the same manner 
as he would Imve been if he had not been so 
required. This amendment carries out the 
article abolishing the defence of compulsory 
pilotage which was agreed to at the International 
Maritime Convention and which was given 
effect to In England by enactment of section 15 
of the Pilotage Act of 1913. Two new sections 
have been added, Sections C8A and 68B: they 
require the authorities exercising jurisdiction 
In ports to co-operate with the military autho- 
rities In manoeuvros for defence of the port 
either in times of peace or war. 

The Indian Medical Degrees Act.— ahe 

passage of the bill of this Act through the Legis- 
lative Council was marked by much controversy. 
The act Is designed to prevent any jicrson or 
body of persons from granting medical degn'cs 
sliowliig proilci<mey in Wi'stcrn Medical Science. 
The term “ westiTii medical sclmice ” is defined 
to mean ‘the wostern methods of allopathic 
modicine, obstetrics and surgery, but dot's not 
include the iromojojmthie or Ayurvedic or 
ITnani system of mt'diclue.’ The provisions of 
the Act do not touch the practice of tho iloinoc- 
opathlo system of medicine ; and they leave 
entirely uimifectt'd vaidyas, kablrais and 
hakims. The object of the Act seems to be to 

S rohlbit the display of bogus American medical 
egroes which was once epltl'mic In the cliief 
towns in this country and which were procu- 
rable on t'asy terms of payment by anybody and 
everybody. Accordingly, tho ri^it to confer 
medical degi'ot's qualifying practice In medical 
aolenoo Is confined to every University estab- 
lished by an Act of the Governor General in 
Uouncil; tlie state of medical faculty in B(mg«l‘; 
tho College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Bombay and tlie Board of Examiners, Medical 
College, Madras. Any iK'rson contravening 
tho above provision is liable to pay a fine ex- 
tending to ten thousand rupees; or if tho 
offender is an aasooiation. every member of the 
aasoolation can be penalised in a sum of five 
hundred rupees. The penalty for falsely assum- 
ing or using medical titles is a fine of Ba. 26fi 
for the first offence; and a fine which may 


extend to five hundred rupees for every wAm 
quent offence. These offences, made pundt^blc 
by the Act, can be taken oongnisanoe of on]> 
by a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of 
tho first class; and only upon a complaint 
made by order of the Local Government, or 
by a Council of Medical Eeglstration with the 
previous sanction of Local Government. 

The Presidency Banks (Amendment) Act 
— Tho enactment of the Indian Trusts (Amend-* 
ment) Act of 1916 brought to view an existing 
d'fcct in the Presidency Banks Act of 1876. 
The amending Act enables the Presidency 
Banks to transact business In India Sterling 
Stock issued by the Secretary of State for India 
in Council and cliarged on the revenues of 
India. It was found tiiat there were dealing® 
in those scoiirities. though there was no express 
authorisation for it in the Act. This defect 
has been sought to be remedied here : and the 
past transactions of the Banks in the mentioned 
securities Ivave been validated. 

The Indian Paper Currency Temporary 
(Amendment) Act. — This Act replaces tho 
Indian Paper Ournmey (Amendment) Ordin- 
ance I of 1910. It is to remain in force during 
the eontinnance of the presc'iit War and for a 
lx*riod of six months thereafter. By the India 
i*aper ('urreney (Temporary Amendment) Act 
V of 1915, the maximum Investment of Ils. 14 
crores In paper currency authorised by Section 
22 of the Paper Currency Act (11 of 1910) was 
ral8(‘d to Bs 20 crores ; but the proviso to the 
Section, which provided tliat “ the value at 
such price as aforesaid of such of the said securi- 
ties ns are not securities of the Government of 
India shall at no time exceed forty millions of 
rupees,” was left untouched. The maximum 
limit of 40 nill'ions is now raised to one hundred 
mlUioriH. It lias further been enacted that 
the Govcrnor-Gi'iieral n Council may dln’ct 
that eiirreiiey notes sliall be issued for an ad- 
ditional amount not exceeding at any time 
sixty miliions of rupees, against Treasury Bills 
(•(julvalent in value tliereto and held by tin* 
Seen'taiy of State for India in (‘onneil as a 
rofwrve to secure tlie iiayrneut of such notes. 
As is well known thow' biJIs arc Issued for a 
IKuiotl of twi'lvc montlis: they liave a peculiar 
suitability as a temporary substitute for gold 
on account of their steadiness of value and tho 
n*adin(>s8 with wliich they can be n^allscd. 
Section 4 of tile Act gives power to include 
secuiitios created by the Govenunent of India 
In n serve provided by the Paper Currency Act, 
1910. 

The Enemy Trading Act. — As emergency 
legislation born of the pn'S'iit War, this Act 
Is timed to remain in existence during the 
continiianoe of the War and for a wriod of six 
months theroufter It is on the lines of the 
Enemy Trading OidInance (V of 1910); and 
laigely based on the Englisii Trading with the 
Enemy (Amendment) Act, 1914. The Act 
differs from Its English prototype in several 
resiiccts. Pint, the payments to th*' Cus- 
todian appointed under the Act are optional, 
and not obligatory as imder the English Act, 
Secondly, tho api^lcatlon of the Bngiish Act 
is restricted to payments in the nature of div* 
idends, Interests or adiUe the provi^ons 

of the present Act apply also pn»io 
to such payments only so far as debts duo to 
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«nemfe8 are conoemed. Itio sdiemo of the 
Act is that it starts with the appointment 
of lnspect<nr8 whose sole business it is to find 
out whether any business was or is carried 
on by a hostile firm (Section 3), The Govemor- 
Gt^neral in Council may then make an order (1) 
Cither prohibiting any hostile firm from carrying 
on business ; or (2) requiring the business of 
such firm to be wound up (Section 4). The 
winding up order Is given the same effect as 
the winding up order made by a Court imder 
the provisions of the Indian Companies Act, 
1918 (Section 5). If the hostile firm has made 
contracts or transfer which are found to be 
against public Interest the Goveror-Qeneral 
in Council has the power to cancel it (Section ft). 
The same authority is also given the power to 
vest the property of a hostile Arm or hostile 
foreigner in a Custodian apix)Intt*d under the 
Enemy Trading Act, 1915 (Section 7). Special 

r vision has been made enabling the Custodian 
obtain registration of transfer of sliares, 
stocks or securities vested <n him, even in the 
absence of shares certificates (Section 9). 

The Import and Export of Goods Act.— 
Under tliis Act the Governor-General in Council 
can prohibit or restrict in any way the import 
or export of all or any goods from or to any 
country or place, or from or to any person or 
class of persons. It is constructed on the 
bads erf the Import and Export of Goods Ordin- 
ance (IV of 1916) which it repeals It 's a 
temporary measure called into cxlstoncc owing 
to the present war conditions. The reason 
for enacting it was thus expressed n the Council 
— “As Is well known, there are a number of 
traders in neutral countries wliich are e’ther 
enemy subjects, or are at any rate working in 
enemy Interests. It Is thi so p(*rsons — persons 
on wliat we call the comraorcial black llst- 

that we have primarily in view The 

Collectors of Customs have been empowe- 

red to issue licenses permitting articles to go to 
certain destinations imder certain conditions, 
and they an' thus able to take bonds In cases 
where arrangements for tlie proper supervision 
of the disposal ol consignments in neutral 
countries have not been completed or wliere 
the necessjiry information about consignments 
is lacking and exporters arc anxious to send 
any goods in a hurry.” 

The Indian Lunacy (Amendment) Act.— 
Tlie French Government having desin'd to 
obtain facilities of sending lunatics from their 
possessions in India to the lunatic asylums kept 
in British India, this Act has been passed as a 
matter of international comity. It adds a 
new Section (llA) to the Indian Lunacy Act 
(IV of 1912), providing’ — “When an arrange- 
ment has been made with any foreign Europc'an 
State with respect to tlie reception of lunatics 
In asylums in British India, tlie Governor Gene- 
ral In CJouncil may direct that reception orders 
may be made under th»s Act in tlie case of 
any lunatic or class of lunatics residing in the 
territories in India of such foreign European 
State.” The Act docs not of course recognise 
findings of foreign Courts in lunacy pro- 
ceedings, but pc*rmlts proceedings fora recep- 
tion order in such a case by authorities in 
British India. 'Hie provislcms of the A<?t do 
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not apedy to criminal iunatica. It U to be hoped 
that this privilefe will be extended also to 
Nativo States of India at no distant date. 

The Amending Act.— This Is a purely 
forma I measure, making amendments of mhior 
importance of no interest to a general reader. 

The Indian Bills of Exchange Aet.-^ 

To proti'ct the Exchange Banks n India from 
i<»s on Bills of Exchange arising out of the 
position created by the War, this Act has been 
passed. Hie ioss may arise from two causes: — 
(1) delay in presentment of a bill for payment ; 
and (2> loss of the bill. In the first case the 
Act provides that where the proper place for 
payment is outside British India, tno delay 
is excused if it is due to circumstances arising 
out ol the present War or to the impraotibillty 
of transmitting the bill to the place of payment 
with reasonable safety. Sicondly, woerea 
bill of exchange is lost tlirougli circumstances 
arising out of the present War, and a suit is 
brought on such bill tlio Court may allow 
proof of the bill to bo given by means of a copy 
thereof certified by a Notary Public or in any 
other way. The dlflaculties which the Act 
pro post's to redress are that before the outbreak 
of war the Exchange Banks had become holders 
of a large number of bills of exchange drawn 
*n India and made payable at sight or at a 
sped fil'd period after date in countries which 
had since become enemy countries or been 
occupied by tile enemy. Some of those bills 
were sent out for pre.sentmont before the out- 
break of war, but it was not possible to eay- 
whetlier they had bctui duly presented for 
paym- nt to the acceptors or not or whether they 
had been lost Others could not lx* sent out 
at all. Sections 64 and 66 of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act (XXVI of 1881) provide that 
oil bills of exciiango must be presented at 
maturity and if sucli presentment is not 
made, tin* drawers of the bills are dlschargeil 
from i lability to the holders. The dilemma 
in which tile Exchange Banks found them- 
8(‘lves was tliat they were unable to present 
the bills to the acceptors ; nor were they able 
to sue tin* drawers on them. 

The Hindu Disposition of Property Act. — 

The last Act passed duiing the year is note- 
wortliy for two reasons ; first, it is passed on 
the initiative of a nou-oflicial member of the 
L'gislativt' Council, and second, It redresses 
a grievance which the Hindu Community 
laboured under for long. Where a Hindu 
settles his property for the benefit of his children 
and grand children, his paramount object is 
to providi! not only for his children and grand- 
children then in existence but also for those 
to be born theri'after. Yet the law steps 
11 and defeats ills second Intention This 
difficulty is sought to b<i remedied. The Act 
accordingly provides that no disposition of 
property by a Hindu whether by transfer 
tnCt}/- niod or by will shall b(‘ nvalid by reason 
only that any person for whose benefit It may 
have been made was not ’u existence at the 
date of such disposition. The provisions of 
the Act can be applied to the Khoja Ckimmunlty 
in British India, if they apply for the purpose 
to the Governor- General in Council. 
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The flat meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Otnmcll In 1^16 was held at Delhi on February 
15* The Indian Ports Amendment Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee. The 
Indian Trusts Amendment Bill was taken 
into consideration and passed. The Defence 
of India Amendment Bill which incorporated 
in a lerislative measure an ordinance passed 
when the Council was not sitting, designed 
to stimulate the production of wolfram, 
was passed. Sir 2?ardey Lukis moved tliat 
the Indian Medical (Bogus) Degrees Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
He expressed his satisfaction at Ihc replies 
received from the authorities consulted, whidi 
showed such a consensus of opinion in favour 
of the BUI on the part ol the educated eom- 
mimity both European and Indian, wliether 
doctors or laymen. The real object of tlie Bill 
was, he said, to Improve tlic status of the in- 
dependent colleges and not to destroy them. 
Mr. Surrendranath Bancrjl opposed the motion 
on the ground that private medical schools 
would be bound to disappear, and this In view 
of the paucity of qualified medical men would 
be a great disadvantage. Tiie same point ot 
view was expressed by several other non- 
Offlolal members and Hlr Pardey Lukis In re- 
jj^ng thereto maintained that the longer 
the Bill was postponed the greater would be 
the vested interests opjioscd to it and the more 
difficult would It be to cope with them. The 
fcotlon was agreed io. 

Mr. Sumndranath Banerjl moved a resolu- 
tion Instructing the Provincial Governments 
to take vigorous measurts for the provention 
of malaria and to publish an annual state- 
ment showing the progress made In each pro- 
vlnoe in this manner. It would be no exaggera- 
tion, he said, to say tliat some of the various 
parts of Bengal had been decimated by malaria. 
In Bengal the mortality from fever In 1012 
was 969,000; 1913, 966,000; 1914, 1,061,000, 
the mortality from fever for the 10 months 
In 1916 showed an Increase In the deatli-rate. 
Simultaneously, the birth rate in Bengal for 
1912, 1918 and 1914 was 36.30, 33,75 and 
33.22 per mille. I’herc had, therefore, been a , 
decrease in the birth rate bctwirn 1912-1914. 
In the same period the death-rates were 1912, 
29.77; 1913, 29.88 and 1014, 30 97. They 
thus had an increasing death rate and a decreas- 
ing birth rate for the period he liad taken. 
In tlva United Provinces and the P\mjab, a 
similar state of things existed. Malaria was 
also spreading in Bihar. After all malaria 


WM a proventible disease but the local bodies 
Who had chiefly to do with the sanitary con- 
ditions In rural anas had insufficient means 
for the purposi'. The resolution was accept<d 
<Ni beha'i of Govoniment by Sir Edw'ard Macla- 
gan, who narrated the measures taken by Go- 
vernment to deal with maluiia and adopted 

The Council rensstmbUd on the 22nd of 
Fsbruary when Mr. Low p^es^nted the nport 
of iba Select Committee on the Bill furiher 
to amend the Indian Ports Act of 1908. 


Mr Seta vad Introduced the Hindu and Moslem 

Dteliositlon of Property Bill, in so 
domjf he said ** The Bin proposes to remove 
oertm dlsaUhttes under which Hindus and 


Musalmans labour in regard to the disposition 
of their property, and Members must have 
noticed that it is merely an enabling Bill, a 
Bill that enables Hindus and Musalmans to 
dispose of their property In favour of unborn 
persons, if they choose to do so. At present 
what the Courts have held about dispositions 
of property by Hindus and Mussulmans is this, 
that it is not competent to a Hindu or Mussulman 
to make a true settlement in favour of persons not 
bom; that it is also not competent to him to 
make any bequest by his will in favour of un- 
born persons, the effect being that If a bequest 
is made by a Will in favour of persons who arc 
not in existence at the date of the death of the 
testator, from which date in the eye of the law 
the will speaks, those people arc not competent 
to take It ” The Parsis and Clirlstians, he added, 
had the liberty which It was proposed to confer 
on Mussulmans and Hindus under this measure. 
Since the Bill had been published there had 
not been a note of dissent in the country with 
regard to it Mr. Dadabhoy pointed out that 
the Bill though brief was very important and 
sought to effect a very Important change in 
both Hindu and Maliomcdan law. Whilst 
the provisions of the BIW were suitable and 
acceptab'e ho thought the public should have 
an extended opportunity of expnssing its 
opinion in regard to it. On this ground ho 
moved as an amendment that the Bill be cir- 
culated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon. Khan Allan Muhammad Shafl, in 
supporting the amendment, pointed out that 
the ordinary procedure was tliat the Bill after 
being introduced should be published In the 
various provincial gazettes and the opinions 
of local governments and the various communi- 
ties be taken thereon. Mr. Setalvad asked 
the Council to drive a coach and four througli 
the ordinary procedure and to refer his bill 
to a select committee which sliould report 
by the 24th March. No ground whatsoever 
had been made out in support of tills extra- 
ordinary piocedure. Mr Lowndes, Law Mem- 
ber, said that In so far as the Bill sought to 
remidy an obvious anomaly in the lei^ 
position of the Hindu and Mussalman com- 
munities, Its principles commanded bis entiro 
sympathy. There was, howe^er, a larger 
question foreshadowed in the background 
namely how far it was legitimate and liow far 
It Was possible to alter the personal law of 
Hindus or Mahomedans. That was a subject 
which had a’ways been zealously guarded 
under all iegislaMve attempts In this countiy% 
He agreed to the amendment which was put 
and adopted. 

The Maharaja Eanajl Sinha of Nashipur, pro- 
pohed a resolution recommending the Governor- 
Genera^ in Counci that a sanitary board 
consisting of oflfieals and non-offlcials be con- 
stitub d under the Government ol India to advise 
as to tine sanitary nerds of the country. In so 
doing he gave the following statistics iUnstrat- 
lug the sanitary conditions In India Thera 
are altogether 38 mimiclpaf towns, and tbs 
iota’ population of these towns is 19,536.931« 
Out ox this total population 640,074 died from 
^ causes In 1914. The flgme for 1918 was 
011,761, aad fever akme contribute to 200,977 
In 1014 and 107,221 in 1913. 



iMpeiialLi^ishaive' Cornett. 


“ Dd»tbi iam oUiAr oAUsee itiab m o^olem, 
plftgae Aad teajimtoey diaeMos were m toMowa:— 

1014. 1018. 

Cholera .. 80,461 28,015 

Bague , . 85,637 82.154 

Bespiratory diseases .. .. 76,523 60,816 

^'Now we take the whole of British India, 
inoluding towns, it appears that out of the 
population of 240,905,560 the total number of 
deaths from all causes was 7,057,806 in 1014; 
whereas the figure in 1913 was 6,845,018. The 
annual sanitary reports of 1016 are not yet 
bllahcd, so the figures for that year could not 
found, but I am afraid there wiP not be any 
appreciable improvement in that year's return. , 
Sir, there are many towns and districts whose | 
populations are gradually decreasing, and so I 


sanitation can no longer be left as a v/mlM 
of local oonoem only; but it has become aa 
Imperial question aiso^ and the Gk>vemmeat 
of India in their Besolutlon on sanitation has v 
also declared that Government of India retains . 
in their bands the power of giving geneiM 
direction of a policy of public health. Sir 
Saukaran Kair, Member in charge of the Edu- 
cation and Solitary Departments, opposed 
the motion, because It contemidated the inter* 
position of a Sanitary Board between the Go- 
vernment of India and the Local Governments. 
The policy of the Government of India was to 
keep the oontro of research under itse.f, but to 
decentralise the other branches of the admlid- 
stration. There was, therefore, no room for 
such au Interposing body as was proposed in 
the resolution. The motion was put and 
rejected. 


Maharaja EamajltSInha of ITashlpur next proposed ** This Council recommends to the Gover- 
nor General in Ck)uncil that the Local Governments and Administrations may be instructed to 
earmark such proportion of the assignments of Public Works Cesses to the local bodies as they 
deem proper for the purpose of supply of pure drinking water and for other sanitary 
measures” After detailing th'i very large grants made by the Government of India for the pur- 
pose of rural sanitation amounting to five crores of rupees both recurring and non-reourring and 
also in assigning the entire proceeds from local ceases to district boards of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and North West Frontier Provinces, he proceeded to 
anal^ the manner in which the intention of the Government of India had been carried out in 
practice. He said that the following figures would show the amount of cesses surrendered and the 
amount spent by District Boards for rural sanitation in the years 1018-14 and 1914-15; — 



Grant 

1013-14. 

Amount 

1913-14. 

Grant 

1914-15. 

Amount 

1914-15 

Bengal 

29,90,367 

4,78,373 

80,72,802 

7,66,446 

Bihar and Onssa 

23,20,704 

1,95,948 

25,61,463 

8,28,661 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

Not Avail- 
able. 

1,11,850 

82,02,744 

1,62,821 

Punjab .. .. 

2,21,072 

31,048 

Not avail- 
able. 

81,042 

North West Frontier Province 

20,973 

8,762 

28,460 

11,528 

Total 

.... 


.... 

12,90,418 


“ From this Suatcra3nt which I have just 
now read. It appears that tin total grants 
for 1013-1014 was Rs. 87,67,860, Whereas 
District Boards spent only lls. 8,25,981 ; and 
in th3 year 1914-15 the tota' grant amounted 
to Rs. 96,76,533, wh)reas tiny spent only 
Rs. 12,00,418. From the figures which my 
Honourable friend Sir Edward Maclagan very 
kindly supplied to me, and for which I am 
grateful to him, It appears that the District 
Boards of these five provinces prior to this 
grant In 1912-13 spent Rs. 4,93,670 for water 
*^um^y drainage and other sanitary purposes ; 
ana I nresume that they used to spend similar 
sums for that purposes; and if thi^ sum be 
dedaefod from their expenditure for the years 
1018*14 and 1014-15, we figures will stand 
thus; Bs. for 1013-14 and Rs. 7,06,742 

for 1014-15. In ottier words out of the total 


grants of Rs. 1,78,44,303 only Rs. 11,20,047 
were spent, i.e,, about 6 per cent has been 
expended on this Important matter, It is 
thus evident that the local bodies have failed 
to appreciate the intention of the Government 
of India in making this grant.” 

Sir Edward Maclagan, Secretary for Edu- 
cation and Sanitary Departments, pointed 
out that the Resedntion could not be accepted 
in the form in Which it stood. He sug^sted 
that it be moved in the following terms :-^*That 
this Council recommends to the Governor' 
General in Council that the attention of the 
Loca Governments concerned may be invited 
to the orders issued by the Government of 
India on 1st March 1013 regarding the traiisfer 
of certain local and public works i^esass to 
district bodies in Which the Government of 
India expreeiod a that a substnattal 
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of the Income thus inrovided shouM be set aport 
for the improvement of rural water supoisr 
for antcmalarlal measures, for the protection 
for Sraln stores and markets n plague infected 
localities and generally for the sanitation of 
yillas^3a and small towns.** The mover accepted 
the amendment which was adopted. 

The Council reassembled on March 1st, when 
the financial statement for 1916-17 was 
laid upon the table. This is fully summarised 
in the section dealing with the Indian 
rinanoe (See page 181.) The Finance 
Member Sir William Meyer, subsequently 
Introduced the Indian Tariff Amendment 
Bill to give effect to the changes n the tariff 
foreshadowed in the Budget. TWs was consi- 
dered at the session of the Council on March 7, 
after the Foreigners (Trial by Court-Mar- 
tial) Bill liad been adopted. Dealing with the 
Tariff Bill, the Finance Member i>oint(‘d 
out that the only Important armindment dealt 
with was 1/ho proposed duty of 7 it per cent, 
on pearls, lleprosentatons from Bombay 
had shown that this would be a great hardship 
In view of the/ fact tint the bulk of tin pearls 
are import-ed into India from the Persian Gu'f 
and are then re-exported. India was thus a 
sort of a middleman la this basiuess and It was 
pointed out tint by i)uttlng such an import 
duty ou pearls the trade would be killed and 
would go elsewhere, if It wore found tl>at 
thu^ro was any d fll(!ulty in identifying ptjarls 
and tint tin duty would have really piejudlcial 
elfects on the pearl trade tiny would b 5 exempt- 
ed from the import duty under Section 2'i of 
tin 80a Customs Act. Sir Gangadhar Chitnavls 
said that Hie Bill would command general 
approval. Tin deflelt to the flnanci* was 
disquieting but the elasticity of tin Indian 
revenue had always bi'en a matter of surprise 
and satisfaction and there was much to be 
said for the view that Its normal expansion 
fn times of peace wo dd be sufUclent to coverall 
their liabilities. Sir Fazulbhoy Currlmbhoy said 
the uncertainties of the situ.itton both military 
and financial compelled their assent to the bill. 
Their reserves botli In India and In England 
must bo maintained In their entirety and 
any temporary do pi 'tl on must be made good 
at the earliest opportunity. However loth 
therefore ho might ordinarily be to supiwrt 
additions to taxation esiwclally when they were 
exacted to result In a fairly big surplus, he 
beUoved they became necessary oven though 
they held that the commercial prospeilty 
at the cud of the year would substantially 
increase the Indian n'venues In moiv directions 
than one. The necessity of additional 
taxation having been accepted the Govern- 
ment arrangirnKuits appeared W»*I1 devised to 
every dlspasslonaU; critic. It would have been 
consonant with pubic feeling If the duty on 
salt had not been Increased but ou a careful 
consideration of all the, circumsta cos ho did 
not press for a n^adjustmcnt. Mr Dadabhoy 
Welcomed the Bill not so much for the revenues 
the alteration In rates provided in It would 
yield but for the evidence it contained of a 
deoided and ho hoped a permanent change in 
tile flioal |N>iioy of the Qovcniment. The 
Indian pubifo looked forward with hope to the 
malntenanoe of the Inoreasod scale of •mjport 
duties for a suffleleiitlv long time. The three 
points In the Bill which called for serious com- 


ment were the retehtlon of tho ooantorv&ltln 
excise duty upon Indian cotton, the omiwlo 
to levy the higher scale of customs duties upo 
the cotton imports and the exclusion of rat 
cotton from the nbw scheme of export dutlei 
Khan Mian Muhammad Shaffi supported th< 
Bill not only because the Government wa 
perfectly ju^tiflnd in proposing the additions 
taxation embodied therein but also becausi 
whilst opening up fresh and perfectly legitimati 
sources of income to the Indian Exchequei 
it was calculated to afford protection to some ol 
their indigenous Industries and to promotf 
the cause of temperance, The Finance Membei 
In expressing his gratitude for the support given 
to the Bill fully agreed with what had been said 
on the question of the cotton import 'duties. 
The members recognised what the Government, 
of India would have liked to do had they had 
a very free hand fn His Majesty’s Oovemmentj 
taking th-i Interests of the whole Empire Into 
oomlderatlon he had come to a different decision. 

Mr. Dadabhoy moved as an amendment 
that the Government should dispense with the 
proposed addition of four annas per maund 
to the existing tax upon salt of one rupee 
per maund. Ho did so on the ground that 
it was a tax which weighed iii)on the poor and 
tile estimated revenue of six hundred thousand 
pounds could be raised In other ways sparlnj 
the masses. Th^^ amendment received a large 
measure of support but the Finance Membci 
In opposing it pointed out that the salt duties 
whicn stood at 2J rupiecs per maund at the 
commcncem'nt of Lord Curzou’s vlceroyalts 
had been reduced by successive stages to one 
rupee per mauud. Ever since this reduction 
there had been a steady increase In the annual 
consumptioil but by 1909 a point was reached 
at which the purchasing power of the peopk 
was affected much mor* by agricultural con- 
ditions tlian by a purely nominal rate of duty 
In the Qnauclal circumstances It was impossible 
for the Government to do away with the ad- 
ditional revenue of six hundred thousand 
pounds. The amendment by permission wa.^ 
withdrawn. 

Sir Tbrahlm Rahlratoola moved tile followiui 
resolution “That In column 4 headed rate ol 
Duty” against Item 51, Textile Fabrics, Par 
II, new Schedule II, for the figures and word* 
‘*3J Tier cent.” the figure “ 0 per cent, shall b( 
substituted.” He said that he would Willing^ 
have acceded to the proposal not to press thli 
amendment but for the fact that he was Intro 
duclng <t with more tlian one object. **Th( 
principal object with whicli I wish to placi 
this amendment before the meeting is to givi 
expression to the views 1 liold in n'gard to tlu 
scheme of additional taxation which Is imde 
the consideration of this Council, and I canno< 
very Well therefore accept the appeal and nol 
place my amendment before the meeting 
The other object with which I wanted to plaoi 
this amendment before the meeting was ii 
connection with the pathetic admlssicm o 
helplessness Whicli is contained in the Finano 
Minister’s lucid and eloquent Financial State 
I ment and with vfiiich I entirely sympathise 
! particulariy so, as the podtlon is that the Govern 
ment of Ind’a have the advantage of represent- 
istloa and hearing before a float deehtoa ii 
! reached by the Socrctaiy of State, While We 
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the 2Coii*officiaJ ^Xcmbon, liavo to submit to 
the deoisKnis in some cases arrived at by the 
(rovemment of India ou our resolutions Witli- 
(»ut knouinn our reasons. So in view of our 
own helplessness, you can appreciate tiiat ue 
cordially sympatliisc with tfie helplessness of 
Uic Government of India in this particular 
n spect.'’ Tile I'i nance 31ember said tliat this 
was a practical matter. The Government of 
India would be Klad if they had been able to 
increase the cotton duties and dutit's on caittoii 
Roods but that It was not desiiable at the present 
time, in India they were in all political and 
iinp.jrial in.itb rs siibordinati' to His Majesty’s 
Govi'niment at Home. The amendment was 
negatived. 

Pundit Madan Idohan Malavi>a moved that in 
Schedule HI attei Item :• the lollowiiig item 
should be inserted : ‘ :i-A Wheat. Indian maniul 
or 82? lbs. the avoirdupois weight Rs. 0-4'* 
He «titd this exjiort duty would bring in about 
J19 lakhs of nipi'cs Mr. Ixiw, in sp<'akingon 
btdialf of the Government, pointed out tliat th(‘ 
tax would have to be paid by tlie grower In 
view of the eomp'tltion with other wheats in 
til ' British marlo't the duty would fall entirely 
on the intidiieer iiu' amemliiKuit was 
withdrawn and the Bill was pas-sed. 

The Bill to amend the Income Tax Act of 
1880 In order to provide for tlu' fresh basis of 
taxation laid down in the Biidgot was then 
taken into eoiisid- ration Sir I Inahim llahirntoola 
opjxist'd the inejease In the mu ome-tax pmjxised 
by the Bill II ‘ iiiaintained that there was no 
ease for any inen'usi' in tin* Ineome-tax at the 
present tinu'. He was not opposed in principle 
to the iner'fiw in the ineome-tax nor to the 
salt tax if there was jnstilieation for It. His 
eontentiou was that tlK'n* was no justifleation 
for either an increase In the ineome-tax or 
raising the salt tax. fte was opposed to any 
fmsh taxation which was imposed lortlu' purpose 
of providing a surplus The genera! course 
of Indian llnance showed an almost invariable 
surplus in addition to winch Government had 
very large reserves on whieli it could draw in 
the. cv’cnt of the season proving an unfavounible 
one ('onseciuently no case had been made 
out in support of addiGonal taxation to produce 
a suri>liH of one million i>omids. Mr. D.’idabhoy 
said that the members of the Council wen* 
prepared to support Government In any pro- 
posal to levT imposts for the successful pro- 
secution ot the war. H(' genera My supported 
the Bill, with the reservation that the scheme 
of taxation it legalised should be overhauled 
on the complete rehabilitation of their finances 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya said tliat 
whilst th(> pioposals for additional taxation 
generally wme c<ini table and sound and showed 
a great dojvl of considerateness on the part ot 
tllo Fiuanci* Member and his colleagues there 
was no pro]>osal which was so eminently equit- 
able as that to introduce a graduah'd Income- 
tax. Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shaft 
gave his willing aequleaeencc to the imposition 
of an additional income-tax. Rai Sltanath 
Ray Bahadur expresw'd tlie opinion that the 
Bill introduced a reasonable form of taxation 
and the distribution had been carefully and 
e^tably made. Sir William Meyer, Finance 
Member, replying on the debate disposed of 
tlk> fiction that the balances of the ^vern- 
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ment of India which normally amount to 
about 16 millions were available In an emcr- 
gcncy. The balances of the Government of 
Hidia were normally four millions In liOudon 
and 12 mi ill 011 s in India itself; those in India 
Were scattcied nil over the country and weixi 
the joint pmdiicts of the balances in every 
tahsiland district treasury. There was only a 
very small iiortion in India, pmctioally the 
amount held in the icservo treasuries, that 
might bo promjrtly usc'd. D(*aling with tlio' 
objection that the taxation was imposed for 
the purpose* of a surplus, ho argued that it is 
particularly difllcult to bUdgc't for India. Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson liad described tlie 
Indian Budget as a gamble iti rain It was 
now In ever greati r measure a gamble In 
railways Th* figures migiit be materially 
altered, generally to the good, sometimes 
unhappily to tJie bad, by the eliaracter of th(» 
railway ivceipts. His own pt'rsonal view was 
that if any remission of taxation was practicable 
in the future the first to bo consider’d should be 
tho.si‘ which esiK'cially affect the poor. Pundit 
JVhidan Molian Malaviya pro jawed an amend- 
ment tliat the limit of oxemjitlon from Income- 
tax slioiiKl be raised from 1 OOP to 1,200. The 
I'Miianci* Memlh'r, whilst regarding the pioposal 
with a good deal ot jx’i-sonal symjmthy, could 
not aeeejd It in tlie ]>r('sent stuti* of tin* finances ' 
it would InvolVi* roughly a loss of 140,000 pounds 
of revenue -Mr. G. Viiiaiagliava t'lmrlar pro- 
jKwed an aini'iidiu('nt designed to levy Imiliin 
inrome-tax on Indian seeiiritles held In Kngland. 
'Pile ariK'iulment v\as negatived and the Bill 
wa.s pas.s<'d. 

'rhe rouneil ri'assembled on tlu* 9th March 
wh(*n the* Finance? Member ojiened the first, 
stage of the discussion ot the Budget. Sir 
Ibrahim Rahlmtoola moved tlmt the estimate 
ot revenue from salt bi* 1 educed by 
£600,000 so tliat t hi* rate of taxation may be 
retained at one iiipee pi r maimd as during the 
current year. He said that his object in moving 
this resolution was to appeal to the Government 
to conHld)*r wlvtliT, having regard to the fact 
that they liad already obtained a surplus of 
£400,000. they should obtain a further £600,000 
estimated to be obtanii d from the salt tax and 
swell the surjihis from £400.000 to a million 
jKumds. Mr. Snrrendramitli Biincrji supported 
the prop(witiou which was onjio.sed by the 
Flnanei’ Meinbi'r on the ground that the Govern- 
ment could not afford to face the year with a 
smaller suridustluin that prov ided In the Budget. 
'rii(‘ motion \\as put and rejected. 

Mr Surrendianatli Banerji proposed that the 
rouneil recommends to the Governor-General 
III Connell that the grant to the Province of 
Bengal he increased by s>l\ laklis, or by such 
other suitabh* sum as may be deemed necessary, 
to can<y on anti-malarial operations in 
s»'lect('d areas. He said this was a necessary 
corollary to the reso'ntion nccc'pted by Govern- 
ment la February last namely, that instmctlong 
should be issued to local governments to take 
vigorous measiircH for the prevention of malaria. 
The chief obstacle to such mrasures was the 
lack of funds. Sir Sankaran Nair, Education 
Member, opposed the proposition. It asked for 
the grant to the province of Bengal of a certain 
sum of money. The Government or ^«sl 
had not however asked the Government of Iail>n 
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tor AQythiai{ nor bad they mid they were go ms 
to take any anti-malarial meaenres tor wfaioh 
they wantw money. The arguments should 
In the first case be addressed to the Provincial 
IiSgtelatlve Council. The resolution was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Surrendranath Banerji next moved that 
the grant to the Province of Bengal be increased 
by mreo lal^ to meet the cost of equipping 
the Calcutta University College of Science. 
^ pointed out that this college owed its exist- 
once to the philanthropy of Sir Tarakuath 
Pallt and Sir Bash Beharl Ghosh who between 
them had given a sum of Ks. 25 lakhs of rupees. 

needs of the College at the present moment 
were throe and a half lakhs of rupees as non- 
tMUrring exp3ndlture. Sir Sankaran JKTair 
oppos^ the resolution for reasons similar to 
woie advanced In opposition to the previous 
resCdution. No application either by the Unl- 
vuialty or by the Government of Bengal was 
pending before tbe Government of India for 
any grant. The resolution was withdrawn. 

The second stage of the financial statement 
was proceeded with when the members of the 
various departments Introduced the heads 
of expenditure coming within thoir province. 

Dr. M. N. Banerji moved the following resolu- 
tion: “ That this Council recommends to the 
(tovernor-Generalln Council tliat Ivocal Govern- 
ments be asked to consider the advisability 
of establishing Institutions for the purpose of 
giving medical students a special course of 
traimng conducted in the vernaculars so 
ai to qualify them for ordinary medical practice 
In rural areas, and of encouraging and assisting 
deserving private enterprise to provide such 
medical education”. In so doing ho said tliat 
the question of supplying sufheient men trained 
in western methods of treatment for the civil 
and military administration of the country 
and of supplying the medical needs of the country 
had engag'd the attention of Government 
since the commencement of medical education, 
]^t in spite of the Intantion of Government 
the vernacular schools impelled by the force 
of advancing medical science and by a natural 
desire to improve themselves had continued to 
raise their standards and had come to a point 
vdiQic they could hardly be considered vema- 
oular schools. The remedy was to go back 
if possible to the old standard of medical schools 
or if that 1 8 not possible to start newln'stltutions 
With the humbler aim of training village 
practitioners. Sir Pardey Lukis accorded to 
resolution his most cordial support, even 
though he could not agree to the lowering of 
the standard of existing medical Institutlonb. 
It must be understood that these vernacular 
schools should be entirely separate institutions. 
There shcmld be no attempt to graft vernacular 
plication upon any English teaching school 
wMoh either was or was about to be affUiatod 
^ a recognised Ind’an University or to a state 
i^loal faculty or to any authorised exam'n»ng 
body. The resolution was accepted. 

When the Oounoll reassembled on the 15th 
Mr. 0. E. Low presented the report 
of the Select Committee on the Indian Ports 
Amendment Bill. Th'' Bill as amended was 
passed. 


Sir Pardey Lukis presented the report of the 
Select Committee upon the Indian Medieat 
(Bogus) Degrees Bill Sir Gan^dhar Cbit- 
navis said that the Bill as it had emerged 
from the Select Committee was shown of many 
of its objectionable features. He hoped that 
as a further supplementary and precautionary 
measure adequate financial aid would bo given 
by Government to the private medical Institu- 
tions, ff any, that ml^t be thi*eatened with 
extinction and that they would in due course 
be affiliated to the universitfes. llai Ghanasli- 
yam Barua was glad to find tliat the BUI as 
amended by the Select Committee had met 
with a most miarfmous approval and he hoped 
that the who’p country wou'd receive jt with a 
free heart. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
submitted that the sounder way to deal with 
the existing dtuation was to create more medi- 
cal colleges in order to afford greater facilities 
to students requiring medical training. Mr, 
C. Vijlaraghavacnarlar proposed an amendment 
to confine the scope of the BIU to medical 
degrees, titles, diplomas and li^'cnscs without 
proh biting the i<^sue of cert'fleates or other 
doeuments Implying or statmg that the holder 
of them can pract ice western methods ot medical 
science. Sir Pardey Lukis was unable to accept 
the amendment which was defeated by 41 
votes to 9. 

Mr. Surrendranath Banerji next proposed an 
amendment providing that untP loca* govern- 
ments opened or recognised lower standards 
of vernacular schools nothing in clause 3 should 
be deemed to preclude existing private medical 
institutions from granting certificates to their 
passed students Sir Pardey Lukis pointed 
out that the effect of the amendment practically 
amounted to a proposal that the Act should be 
indefinitely held in abeyance pending the settle- 
ment of the question of vernacular medical 
education. The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. Surrendranath Banerji proposed a similar 
amendment 'i mi ted to four years from the 
commencement ot the Act. Sir Pardey Lukis 
opposed the amendment which was rejected 
by 35 votes to ir». The Bill as amended was 
then passed. 

Mr. .T, H. Abbott moved the foVowiug reso- 
lution* “That this Council recommends to 
the GSovemor-General in Council that wherever 
there are European Boarding Schools, com- 
mittees consisting of officials and non -officials 
be constituted by the Local Governments for the 
purpose of inquiring into the physical condition 
of, and the dietary arrangements for, the child- 
ren therein and reporting thereon to the Director 
of Public Instruction.” He did not ask that 
the State should deal with the general question 
of under-feeding but that some measure of 
protection might bo afforded to the children 
attending these schools. It had been forcibly 
brought to his attention, although he had not 
sought for the information, that ch’ldren in 
a robust state of health Were sent to such 
schools by parents, but when they returned 
home for their vacation they presented a more 
or Jess washed out ansem’C appearance. These 
conditions could not be attributed to any 
other cause than that of want of sufficient 
nourishment, Insanitaiy environments, and 
ppihaps too, at times, aggravated by harsh 
or even cruel, punishment. Sir Sankaran Kalr 
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fOkid that Government were prepared to forward 
a copy of thie resolution with the speech of the 
mover and the proceedings of the day to the 
local governments for them to take action 
where the loca conditions justified it. Further 
tlum tlvat they were not now prepared to go. 
Mr. Abbott uecepi-ed the proposal and tlie 
resolution was withdrawn. 

Khan Balmdur Mir Asad AH Klian moved 
tho following resolution . “ 'I'hut th*s Council 
recommends to the Governor Genera! *n Council 
that the Government of India, in consultation 
with Local Governraents, sliould investigati* 
the poss^bifity of placing the ancient and 
indigenous systems of medicine on a 
scientific basis and Increasing tho 'r usefulness.” 
He said, tlrere were good reasons why this 
investigatfon should bo made. In the first 
place the existmg medical Institutions aa well 
as medical practitioners wore quite Inadequate 
to meet the growing reiinircraents of the country 
The rate of mortality was also very high when 
comi^ared W*th tlnit of the Uintcd Kingdom. 
The I’eso’ution met wdtli a considerable measure 
of supx)ort and was supported by Sir Pard<‘y 
Lukis. The longer he ri;malned in India, he 
said, and the more he saw of the country and 
its people, the moi'’ convinced he wai tliat many 
of tlic empiricu! methods ot treatment adopted 
by tho vatda and huikims were of tho greatest 
value. The resolution was accepted, 

Mr. Hadabhoy moved tliat steji.s be taken 
for the exhibition in all schools and colleges 
under Goveuunent control ol the official war 
films and for tlie introduction in them genera'iy 
of tho c'nt'inatograpU tor the inipartii g of 
Instruotlou in hyglciu', sanitation and agri- 
culture. 'J’Ue solid results accruing from tills 
proposal would be fully worth the ex})ense. 
Air. IMant said he was sure the resolution wou'd 
command general sympatliy, althoiigli he was 
doubtiul ot the advantage of Introducing the 
cinema as a part of the curriculum in iheir 
agricultural schools and colleges. Mr. Sliarp 
said tiuit any ])ro]»osal for the encouragement 
of visual insti action was to be welcomed and 
w'as fully in aeeonl witli the poJicy of the Govern- 
ment of India If th(' ri'soliition was amended 
in the following lorin .“ 'J’hat this Gouiicd re- 
eommends to the Governor- General in Gouiieil 
tliat steps be taken by Goverainent for the 
exhibition of the ofiieial uar films and tluit 
special facilities be g'ven to jmplls ol Govern- 
ment institutions to attend these exliibitions 
and that eiieouragi^ment be giv(>n to the develop- 
ment of visual instruction in schools and colleges 
under Go\ eminent coiitit)!” lie was prepared 
to accept it. The amendment was carried. 

On the loth March Mr. Dadabhoy moved 
the following resolution : '* I'luit this Council 
recommends to the Governor-O(>neral In Council 
tliat measures bo d;; vised with tho help, if 
necessary, of a small n'presentative committee 
of ofliclals and non-officials, for an amelioration 
in the moral, material and educational condition 
of what are known as the Depressed classes 
.and tliat, as a preliminary step, the Local 
Goveinmehts and Administrations bo Invited 
to formulate schemes with duo regard to local 
conditions” The classes embraced In his 
reioluticb. he said, Included a total strength 
of 70 mtllicni souls or a little less than a quarter 
of the population. The reclamation and 


elevation of these people ought to be their 
chief concern. If India has to make souhd 
progress as a whole the moral and material 
condition of the people in the lowest ranks 
could not be neglected or even regarded with 
benevolent Indilference, but somehow tho pro* 
blem had not so far been tackled with that 
earnestness of puipose and determination which 
a conviction of Its gravity and supreme Impor- 
tance should Insuie. Alter long years tho 
educated Indian was slowly waking up to the 
grim realities of the situation but the amount 
of prejudice was stil! great. On the other 
Imnd, the policy of Govennnent was one Of 
drift : more accurately speaking the whole 
administration in relation to these unfortunate 
classes was marked by the absence of a definite 
policy. Sir Gangadhar Chltnavls whilst not 
agreeing with tho somcw’hat exaggerated 
picture of tho treatment of the Be pi eased 
Classes by the higher classes, shared tho earnest 
desire of the mover that the elevation of the 
iKiprcssed Classes should be systematised 
and whenever ix)8sibl(‘ pushed forward. Mr, 
Hama llayaiiingar ent'rely associated himself 
with the resolution. Mr. Surrendranath Bonerji 
sympathising with the object of tlie Bcsolutiou 
regretted tliat tlic mover liad attacked tho 
Hindu community. Mr Badabhoy must bear 
In mind tliat they were tlie Inheritors of past 
traditions of a civilisation as ancient as the 
world. They could not push aside all thoso 
things which bad come down to them from 
tho past Mr. Hill expressed his bewilder- 
ment with which he had listened to the remarks 
ol tJ)e mover, who assumed that Looa Govern- 
ments were fitting with folded liands and 
rcqulied the leadership of the Government 
ol India. He repudiated with the gieateat 
possible cmpliusis the suggestion that the 
local governments were, Indiffeivut to this 
problem. Nothing could be farther from the 
tacts. Pundit Madan Mohan Malavlya protested 
aganst the action of the mover in lecturing 
the Hindus on the subject of their soclo-r Hglous 
dMibiUties. Sir lU'ginald Craddock maintained 
that the Government ot India and every local 
governinent liad always been ready to befriend 
the pool, tlio oppressed or depressed, in tho 
country whatever their caste, race or status. 
Government Iiad l)(>en accused of following 
a negative policy of drift. But tho problem 
was exceedingly wide and It was mpossible to 
deal with it by means of committees. Tho 
problem extended over tho whole range of 
Government from top to bottom. Whilst 
extending theli sympathy to the object aimed 
at by Mr. Badabhoy they could not go farther 
than promise to refer the question to local 
governments and ask them whether they 
can do more than they are doing. The resolution 
was by permission withdrawn. 

The Council r» assembled on March 24, when 
the general Budget debate proceeded. This 
is a survival from the constitution of the Council 
prior to the onlargejuent of its powers In 1908-09 
and now serves no useful purpose. All the 
points are better dealt with In the specifie 
proposals which have been summarised In the 
earlier discussion. 

The debate concluded with a notable stiTVey 
of the position as a whole by the Viceroy. In 
so doing be dealt at some length with the 
very important fiscal ^mestlon raised by the 
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edCotuafou of cotton imports from the higiier 
softie of duties proposed. On this subject he 
said Sir William M>^ycr has explained the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards 
the proposal made by the Government of India 
that in the new taxation proposed in this 
Budget, the import duty on cotton should be 
raised, leaving the excise duty on cotton at its 
presant rak', an assunmee being given i>y lUs 
Majesty’s Government of tlie future abolition 
of tho exeise, duty as soon as til ■ financial situ- 
ation wou’d permit ot sucli a coursi*. Jlc ins 
also explained tint Gis Aliijesty’s Government 
feel th:it tho raising of this (piestlou at th* 
present time would be nntortiinate since it 
would provoke th ' revixal of old contro versa s 
at a moment when it is sp'ciaPy d -sired to avoid 
all contentious questions both in England 
and in India, and that it might prejudjet* tlK; 
Ultimate S'ttloment of largc-r issues raist*d by 
the war. I need liardly say tliat tile Govi-nniK'ni 
of India hav(' no dt-sln; to create cimtroversy 
here, In England, or anywlirre (dse at the present 
time, by the discuss'on of questions affecting 
Indian interests, but tli'y are glad to luv(‘ 
had the opportunity of placing on ollitlal record 
their views th:it tlio Imjiort duties on cotton 
fabrics should be, raised and that tho excise 
duty diould for tho prestuit remain at its actual 
hgure. and an assurance given that it would b(“ 
abofislicd as soon as financial considerations i 
will permit. But Ills Majesty’s Government, I 
In expressing their di'slre that a conflict shonid 
not be ralsod at tlio presi'iit time over the 
cotton duties, have made a di-fliiite (h'claiatlon 
which has atroady been quoted by tlie Financ** 
Member in his speech introrluelng the Financial 
Statement, but which I now re; peat as I regard 
It os of very great importance to India. It is 
as follows ; — 

“His Maji'sty’s Government fer-I that tlie 
fiscal relationship of all parts of the Jumpin' 
and tho rest of tne woild must be reconsidered 
after tho war, and tlv'y desire to leave- tlie 
questions raised l>y th- cotton duties to be 
considered at the same time in connection with 
tho general fiscal policy of tlie Empire and 
With the share, military and llnaiieiul, taken 
by India in tho struggle. His Alajesty’s Govern- 
ment are aware of tlio gi>‘ut intorest taken in 
this question in India and of the impossibiity 
of avoiding all allusion to it wlieii new taxation 
has to bo raised, but tliey are confident tliat 
thdr docisloii is intlic best interests of India 
and that premature di 8011 - 5^1011 of tliis particular 
issue could only be harmtul.” 

“ Now I wish to be very careful in not reading 
Into tills declaration an interpretation that 
would not be justified, Imt I think tliat I am 
tuUy Justified in saying tliat it contains an 
assurance that the fiscal relations of India in 
tho Empiri' towards th- Empiri' and towards 
thi rest of till world will be reconsidered after 
tile War In coanoctlou with th - general fiscal 
t»olIcy of tho Empire, and that the best interests 
M India are bdng taken into account in post- 
ioning a dicisloii about cotton duties wliich 
liter all form only a small fraction of the fiscal 
lystora built up in India.” 

The Viceroy also dealt with tin question 
>t tho abolition of indentured immigration which 
lad been several times before the (-ouncil, 
mduanatod some of tho stciis wlileli being 


immediately taken to deal with the liardghips 
of the sltuatlpn. Reviewing foreign affairs 
as they affected India, Lord Hardlnge said 
“ Turning to foreign affairs nearer home it is 
pleasant to be able to state that In Persia there 
lias been a very distinct improvement in tho 
situation. We are on the most friendly terms 
with tho Persian Government, who have at 
last realised tlie danger to wliich their countiy 
was exposed by the machinations of German 
and Austrian bands and are doing their utmost 
to Buptircss them. 1 need hardly say tliat 
in their efforts to restore onier, the Pi-rsian 
Government will continue to liavc our hearty 
co-operation and assistance in any Way that 
they may desire. 

“ Our friend and ally, the Amir of Afghani* 
Stan, continues to maintain very friendly 
relations with tho Government of India, and has 
recently renewed his assurances to observe an 
attitude of strict neutrality, and We hav(5 
naturally implicit confidence in his royal word, 

“ On tho frontier pt^rfect tranquility has for 
some time prevailed, except lor raids by 
gangs of Mahsuds in the Lera Ismail Khan 
Listrict. Tho cup of their misdeeds is already 
overflowing, and tho day of retribution is at 
hand. As soon as our pre-occupations else- 
where are relieved, and when it suits our con- 
venience it will be necessary for the Government 
of India to take drastic steps to put an end 
for ever to the campaign of murder and plunder 
that has disgraced the Mahsud tribe during 
the past few years. 

“ Exco]>t in Bengal where I am sorry to say, 
there has bi-en a regrettable number of murders 
and dacoities, which dim fhe fair fame 
of that provinei- and Which every effort should 
be made not only by the Goveniment, but by 
the ju'oplc themselves to suppress, tin- internal 
situation of India could hardly be more tavour- 
ablo and it Is a source of profound satisfaction 
for me on the evo of my demrture to be able 
to say so. We do not fc< l the shock of liattie 
here as the nations feel it in Europe, but we 
have had amp^- evidence of German designs 
to create trouble in India whieli have so far 
proved abortivi-, bused as they w'ere on the 
lallaey tliat India w'ould be disioy.il to tlK; 
Empire. Luring the. past 20 moiitlis of war 
tile ix-ople of tills land have displayed a loyaify 
and patriotism dei-ply appreciated by the 
Empire at large tlut havi- been Ix-yond all 
praise and , liave entirely justified the con- 
fidence and trust tliat I reiKised in them. Leads 
of Governments liave told me tliat never in tlimr 
experience lia\e the re'ations between thi- 
Government and tile piople been closer or of 
greater confidence and 1 readily believe it. 
When 1 h3ar pessimistic prophecies or appre- 
h msions as to the future of India 1 ask 
myself w'ho, 20 years ago, would have predicted 
the magnifioent loyalty of the Hilling Princes 
and the people of India Which Wc have seim 
since the outbreak of war ? None ever doubted 
tho valour of the Indian Army, Brltisli and 
Indian. But who would have said 20 years 
ago tliat it would be possible to send out of 
India t.o the different theatres of war army after 
army of brave and experienced soldiers ? "VSTien 
it is remembered that the largest osroaditioii 
that ever left tho shores of India before the 
present war numbered only 18,000 men, and that 
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since the outbreak of war, India luis despatched 
about 300,000 soldiers overseas and has con- 
tributed several million pounds worth of war 
material to the Empire, 1 think we have every 
reason to be proud of the efforts that India 
has made, and of the situation on, and inside 
our frontiers tliat havci icndi'ied such clTorts 
possible. Many gallant men have, alas, died 
lor their countiy. Of tlxeso, tlxe wliolc Empire 
is the tomb." 

In concluding his s])eeeh Lord llard- 
luge six>ko somewhat fully as to the political 
future of India. Oji this jKxlnt, he said : 
“During the past few months 1 have seen 
mention made in speeclu's at meetings in the 
country and ni the i»reBS ot self-government, 
colonial self-government and Homo llulo for 
India. I liave often Woiideied Whetlu r those 
speakers and Wrlb^rs fully realise tlie conditions 
iJrcvailliig in Dominions, sueli as Canada oi 
Australiaj which render self-government i>ossible 
I Wisli that some of these could visit the Domi- 
nions and se(‘ for tlu-mselves. A study 
of the history of tlies(‘ Dominions W'ould sliow 
tluit tile development of thoir pn^seiit a(dl- 
governmg institutions had been acliieA<‘d not 
by any sudden stroke of statesmanship, but 
by a process of steady and patient evolution 
which lias gradually muted and raised nil 
classes of the community to the level of their 
enhanced n'spoiisibllitles. I do not lor a 
moment wish to discouutenauce self-go vtunmeiit 
for India as a national ideal. U is a peih'ctly 
legitimate asjdration and has the warm sympa- 
thy of all modi rate men. Butin the present 
position ot India it Is not idealism that is needed 
but practical politics and practical solutions 
to (pit'stions aiising out ot the social and political 
conditions in this country. We should 
look lacts 8([iiarc]y in tiie face and do our ut- 
most to gra])ple wltli realities. 'J'o lightly 
raise extiavagant liopes and to encouragi* 
iiiirealisabie demands can only tend to delay 
and not to accelerate iwlltical progress. I 
know tluit this iH the sentimi'iit of many 
wise and thoughtful Indians. In speaking 
thus frankly it is far from my intention to create 
a feeling ot d'seourageuieiit lor nobody is more 
anxious than 1 am to see the early realisation 
of the just and legitimate aspiiations of India, 
blit I am e(|iially desiioiis of avoiding all danger 
of rcaetioii liom the bjith of institutions wliicb 
evixerieuee miglit piove to be premature. 
During tlie j»ast 51 years I have steadily kept 
this aim in vu w and, as tar as I am able, will 
do all in my powei to help tile course of Indian 
progress in the luture. 

“ Xothiug tli.it has occiirnMl during the last 
41f years lias made me cliauge by a halrs-breadtU 
iiiy views as to the, soundness ot the policy 
deflnedin that luueh disputed third paragrapli 
of the Despatch of tlie (fo\ eminent of India 
of August 25th, 1911, the ri'sponsibility lor 
wliicli rests especially upon myself in conpme- 
tiou with my I.ite friend Sir .lolm .lenkins. 
The meaning of that ixiragrapJi has bemi much 
discuased, but as it is written in plain Jilnglisli. 

I see no necessity for explain iiig it. I only wisli 
to cmpliasise the fact tliat it wtwi not con- 
templated tliat tile policy adambrated should 
be fulfilled in its entirety in t)^ immediate 
future, or Within a specified period of time, 
but that the progress towards the foreshadowed 


goal should be steady aud graduai. Speculatipia 
as to tile rapidity with which progress is to be 
made or the precise definition of the goal to bo 
achieved would bo profitless, but my stro&g 
advice is not to go too fast and to be sure that 
you can wallc firniJy before you try to run* 
Tills is very clearly expressed in tile text of the 
paragraph and I claim tliat during the 4|' 
years tliat have elajised since ^liat Despatch 
was piibiislied tile (foveniment of India liave 
been true to tlie jxilicy indicated although 
they have not always been able to give lul* 
scojM^ to tlit‘!r wislies During tluit period 
Bengal luia become a I’lesidency with a Oovenior 
ill Council; Biliar ami Orissa form a Province 
with a Lieutenant-Governor in ('ouncil and 
witli a majority of elected members in the 
JiCgislative Council, Li'gislative (’ouncils with 
non-oflleial nuiioritii's in each have been given 
to tile (kmtral Provinces and Assam ; Bihar and 
Ornssa has received a IJigh Court; and I Iiavc 
no doubt wluitevi r that in a vi'iy short time 
till' recommendation of the Government of 
Jndia for thi' creation ot an Executive Council 
lor tile UiiiL'd Provinces and a Jligh Court 
for the Ihmjal) will be accepted. Surely this 
IS a good n'cord for tlic iwist 4 A years and surely 
th(5 place lias not been slow. 

Finally as ri'gards tlio position of India 
within the Empire J^oid Hardingc said:— The 
announcement which I made in this Council last 
Septembci to th(‘ effect that India’s demand to be 
rc'pri'sented in future on Imixirial Conferences 
would be sympatlietically considered by His 
Majesty’s (lOvernment is, 1 think, likely to 
become historic ioi it nuuks tlit> beginning of a 
new era, and the growth ot more liberal ideas in 
K'g.ird to Ind'a not pieviously entertained. 
At til'' same tiiiK' the n‘e('])tion by the Colonial 
Pri'Hs of the resolution n lating to the rcpriisent- 
atlon ot India at the next JmiKrial Contorence, 

f rojiosed in this Council lust September by the 
Ion. Mr. Miduinmad Sliail and unanimously 
accept(‘d, was most eneou raging, and was a 
good indication ot the change in tin; angle of 
vision of oiir fellow subjects in the Dominions 
towards India, and tlie place tliat India should 
liold in the Councils ot the Jilmplre. I fei'l 
<-orilld<‘nt tliat the .statesmi'n of the Hclf-govern- 
iiig Dominions, recognising the splendid services 
it'iidered by India to the Jimjiire during tlie 
war will gc'iicroubly seek a modi Heat ion of the 
constitution ol tin* Imperial (^inlerence 
so as to admit the proju rly accredited represent- 
atives of Jndia to sit side by side with them at 
the ImpiTiul Coimeil table on terms ot equality. 

I rejoice in this mattc'r to have India with 
higli opjKirt unity betore her to take her place, 
a ju.st and jiroud place, in tile Empire. 

I’hc Council then adjourned 8insdi6. 

Wlien till' Council reassembled on the 5th 
September Lord Chelmsford took his seat 
lor the first time as Viceroy. He opened 
the Couiieil Witli a long hjx'ccIi in Which he 
reviewed many (liqiartinents of public activity 
and dealt esixeially with tlie part which India 
lias played in tile war in answer to criticisms. 
Before doing so lie touched upon foreign affairs 
aud expressed his pleasure tliat the relations 
between His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan 
and the Government of India continued to he 
of the most cordial and friendly character. On 
the North-West Frontier tranquillity had been 
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. tllMi Itlations with Pcnia had 
am hannonions. In India itself 
, W m people remained as steadfast 
the exception being Bengal 
iitoal dacoities and dastardly murders 
i liolloe officers still continued. 

witli the war llis Excellency 
"On the outbreak of war, of the 
Bldtlsli officers on the Indian establish- 
630 who were at home on leaVe, were 
^Othilied by the War Office for service in Europ(\ 
1^300 oombatant officers ha^o Ix'cn withdrawn 
Iffcma India since the beginning of the war, 
%3XdUdlng those who proceeded on service 
With their batteries or regiments. In order 
30 make good these deficiencies and provide 
Hof war wastage, the Indian Anny Beserve of 
OlQIoets was expanded from a total of 40, at 
Whidi It stood on the Ist August 1914, to one 
^ of 2,000. 


"The establisliments of Indian nnits lia\e 
hot only been kept up to strength, but liave 
been considerably increased. Tlieie has be<‘ii 
an augmentation of 20 per cent, in the ea\alry 
and of 40 per cent. In the infantry, whilt* the 
number of ri'cruits enlisted since the beginning 
of the war is greater tiian the entire H^rtiigth 
of the Indian Aimy as it existed on tlie Ist of 
Augtist 1914. These remarkable result s may 
be attributed to the confldcnc(* inspired by the 
British Officers of the Indian Army, the cordial 
co-oneration of the civil authorities and the 
loyal response of the people of India. 

** Eecruitiug has been opened to s( v('ral 
classes to whom military service was pievjonsly 
closed. Considerable public inttKst Iws bu'ji 
aroused by the sanction given lor the lormation 
of a Bengali double eoiniMiny wliuU will be 
trained on the frontier and sent on aetl\< »ervi( < . 
The Bengal Htationury Jfospltal, recently 
broken up, ronder’i'd udnilmble sers ice in 
Mesopotariiia, and its record tbeie was one of 
Which tlic promoters ot the scluiia may wvll 
be proud. 

"The despatch of so many expulitloiuiiy 
forbes from India lias lu'cessituted a gr»a< 
expansion In militaiy transport. Four ('aineJ 
Thtnsuort Corps and twenty-seven virile Coips 
have been di’Spulelied on service, n presenting 
a total of over l.‘{,000 men and 17,0(10 animals. 
To replace these units and provide for wastage, 
some sixteen new" T'ranspoit Corps and cadres 
have been formed. 


"blx labour eoijrs have b<‘<n suit to the 
front and some 1,500 OAcrseers, drattsmen, 
oUurks, store-k('epprs, carpenters, smiths, mec- 
hanics, etc., Imve been des] witched to Mesopo- 
tamia for duty on military works, and India 
Iwa supplied large stocks ot military materials 
"In respect ol medical personnel and equip- 
ment— and this is u matter in regard to which 
the Government of India lm>e come in for 
Special criticism — India s eontribiitloiis towards 
oversea expeditions haA(‘ i)een on a veiy" big 
scale. Forty field ambnlanees, 0 clearing 
iiospitals, 36 stationary hospitals. 18 general 
hospitals, 0 X-Bay sections, 8 sanitary sections, 
7 advanced depots and 1 general medical stores 
depot are now serving overseas. The person- 
nel provided for these units and other services 
amounts to 268 officers of the B.A.M. C., 704 
tM.S. officers, 40 lady nunes, 476 assistant 


surgeons, 854 sub-assistant suigeons* 724 
British nursing orderlies, 2.843 Indian ranks 
and nearly 20,000 Indian followers. In order to 
meet the heavy demands on the Indian Medical 
Service, 344 officers have been withdrawn from 
civil employment, and some 200 private practi- 
tioners and civil assistant surgeons have been 
given temporary commissions. In the sub- 
orffinate branches, 206 assistant surgeons 
and 500 sub-assistant surgeons in various 
kinds of civil employment have been released 
for military duty. The strain which lias been 
caused to the Civil Medical Department by 
these changes and w"ithdraw"als has been very 
great. In tiro medical sphere. In fact, it must 
be patent to all that in responding to the de- 
mands made upon ns. We have gone as far as 
it W'as possible to go. 

“The Billing Princes and (Tiicfs of India 
liavo continued to give invaluable assistance 
towards the prosecution of the war and the 
relief of sick and wounded soldiers. Among 
recent contrl but ions have been the Bajputana 
gift of o\er 4^ lakhs for aircraft machine guns 
and motor ambulances, tlie gift of Bs. 45,000 
by His Highness the Maharaja of Bewa and the 
Solanki Bajpnt Chiefs for the purchase of 
aeroplanes; the gift of one lakh ot rupees bv 
His Higiinrss the Maharaja Holkar of Indore 
and of 24 lakhs by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner from his privy purse. Hoyiital 
accommodation lias been provided or offered 
by Tlieir Highnesses the Maharajas of Patiala, 
Bikaner , Datia, Benares, Jind and Kapurthala, 
the Maharaja ot Slrohi, the Xawab of Maler 
Kotla and the Baja of Suket, and substantial 
eoutrlbutions have bun received tioin the 
Billers ot Ciiteh, Limbdi, Dasada, Bonpur, 
Bahaw'alpur, Faridkot, Manipur, Dhar, Jaora, 
Barwani, Ali Bajimr, BagUugaih and Shahpura. 

‘‘llie Imperial Bi rvue Tioops are still doing 
very valuable Work on the various fronts, 
notably the Mysore Lancers and the Bikaner 
Camel Corps in Egypt, the Kaslmilr llifles, 
Jind Infantry, and Faridkot Bapfw'rs in East 
Afiiea, and the Maler Kotla Suppers in Meso- 
potamia ami I mil glad to hear that the E^ashiiiir 
and .Jind Darbars have recently received a 
special message of congratulation from General 
Smuts on the efficiency ot thi'ir trooiis. I'lie 
Smmir Supjiers liad the distinction of assisting 
in the gallant delenco of Kut." 

Sir G<orge Barnes Introdncod the Enemy 
Trading Bill. Kestid; “The principles eni- 
iKidied ill It mark the cliangc ot feeling and change 
oi opinion which have taken place thi'oughout the 
British Empire. Gineially sp(aklng, the policy 
throughout the British Empire at the beginning 
of the war w^as to control hostile firms and 
I'lieray conccnis, and to allow their trading to 
continue subject to supervision — the principal 
object of the supervision being to prevent 
grods or money reaching hostile countries. 
In the TTiited Kingdom, this end was effected 
by tlie appointment ol Inspi'ctors, Supervisors, 
and ControUei'H, and, I think, vc'ry much the 
same line was taken throw gliout the Dominions. 
In India, a stronger wlicy w'as adopted, a 
policy ot licenses to trade and licenge^ to liqui- 
date, the result of this policy being the suspended 
animation, and not the complete extiuetlon, 
d, the firms coooemed. In tite Ufrited Xtn#* 
dom^ at the beginning of this yenr, ITnew Xm- 
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ing with the enemy Act was pass^ whl^ 
yvoirided that enemy concoms shonld, in the 
absence special reasons to the contrary, 
be oompletely wound up, and this policy has 
been fouowed, or Is in process of bcln^; followed, 
by the Dominions also. Tho object of this 
Bill is similar^ one of complete extinction 
of the hostile firms dealt with. I will not say 
that the proposal is that India should follow 
the Dominions or the United Kingdom : for 
1 believe tliat in India wo have arrived at the 
wwno conclusion quite Independently. In these 
circumstances and pressed with tho iirgency of 
the case, His Excellency passed tho ordinance 
which is known as the Enemy Trading Ordin- 
ance, 1916, and by his directions 1 liave taken 
the earliest opportunity of bringing the Ordin- 
ance in the form of a BUI for the consideration 
of the Ck)uncil. The policy of complete 
elimination of German trading interests 
which the Home Government and tho Govor- 
nients of the Dominions have each individually 
thought necessary for their protection seems 
to the Government of India to be doubly neces- 
sary in this country, for enemy trading com- 
panies and associations w'hlch are not of a 
trading character have alike b<'(‘n hero used 
for political ends. The Ordinance has been 
before the public since June last, and so far 
as I am aware, there lias not been one single 
word of criticism against it andtlie lilll follows 
tho Ordinance word lor word with one or two 
comparatively small exceptions,” The Bill 
was passed. 

Sir George Barnes introduced the Import 
and Export of Goods Bill to piovlch' 
lurther pow'or to jnohibit or lestriet tlie import 
and export of goods to and from BritJsh Judia 
Sir George Barnes next introdiiei'd we Indian 
Bills of Exchange Bill to make plo^j^,jon 
in connection with the payment of bills of 
exchange outside India. The Indian Lunacy 
Amendment Bill was introduced in order to 
provide for the reception ot lunatics from 
loreign possessions in India in Indian hmatic 
iinyhims. Mr. H. Hetalvad proposed tliat 
the Hindu and Miisalman Disposition of 
Property Bill b(‘ rclcrred to a select rom- 
inittee and tins w^as agreed to. 

The Council re assembled on S<^ptcmbei 
19th when Mr. G. K. Lowndes introduced the 
amending bill of the Indian Steam Vessels 
Bill. The Indian Lunacy Ainendineiit Bill 
w’as passc'd. 

The Council reusseinbled on Seidcruber 27th 
'I'he Amending Bill was passed . uLu tln^ 
Indian Bills of Exchange Bill. Sir Han- 
karan Nair introduced tho Patna University 
Bill. Inasmuch os this presented several 
novel features its main principles are wt out 
at some length. He said ; ” The main feature 
of tho scheme is that there should be a central 
residential and t-eachlng University at J’atua. 
This represents the form of University from 
which, according to the present ideas, tho best 
educational results may be expected to follow. 
Some of the members of the Committee desired 
to have a University established which Was 
entirely of this description, but tho majority 
were of oplnloa that there were other consi- 
dawtioiui Which pceotuded UfA establishment 
of imh 1 Uhivenity. There were several 
•oBigechi^ Vtoytnee litnated at a coosidexablo 


distance from Patna, at which stndehti 
being already educated for a University 
and from umlch it was impossible to egM 
a complete migration of students to adM^^ 
University. It was accordingly dceldtd thal 
in addition to the University colleges at Patna 
tlierc should be a series of external colkgts iK 
various centres outside Patna itself. Ibi 
central University at Patna therefore, and th( 
external colleges are to be united so as to fom 
a single University govemtd by commoi 
regulations and under the same general controL’ 

Touching upou the organisation and eon 
stitution of the University he added *‘Xhi 
first Senate and the Syndicate will be constitn 
ted by the Act itself. The next and ensu 
lug Senates will consist of not less than 
and no more than 60 persons. The Senate 
will include certain ex-offlelo Fellows, 4 Felkiwi 
elect(‘d by the Faculties, 8 Fellows electee 
by certain classes of Fellows according to thi 
l^gulations framed for that purpose. Xlu 
Senate is only to be a deliberative body. Jti 
resolutions are not binding on the Syndicide 
The Senate differs in this respect from th< 
Senate constituted under the Universities Ac 
of 1904, which has the power of making ]B« 
gulations providing for the courses of stu^ 
to be lollowed and the conditions to be compllec 
with by candidates for the University examln 
ations, and also for the rondltlons to bo coni' 
plied with by schools desiring recognition 
the purpose of sending up pupils for the JlifotH 
culation Examination. 

“The ensuing S.VTidicates will cxinslst of 1C 
members, some of them ex-offieio. T^ Chan* 
cellor shall nominate 4 persons, and 9 persons 
arc to bo elected by the Senate. The Syndicate 
will have control ot ail matters conoemizuGI 
education. Under the Indian Universitlef 
Act now in force, the executive government 
of the ITniversity is vested in the Syndicate, 
while under the Bill a full-time Vlce-ChanceHoi 
appointed by the Loral Government is to be 
the principal executive officer of the University 
All matters relating to tlie administration 
ot tho Univ(‘rslty, rules to regulate the admls* 
slon of educational institutions to the privileg<« 
of tho University, and tho witlidrawal of such 
privileges, rules about the admission of students 
to the University and their examinatloni 
also will be provided tor by tho i^gulationS. 
Tho first JRegulations are to be framed by the 
Local Govcniraent. Such Xiegulatlons may 
be modified, and new additional Itegulationa 
may be framed by the Senate with the san^lon 
of Government. No college will be afiUiated 
without tile consent of the Syndicate, tho Senate 
and the Local Government. As to disafiUiation, 
on tho other hand, the Local Government alcma 
might do it after considering the opinion of the 
Syndicate and the Senate. The Bill \^ich I 
piopose to intioduce, It leave is given to me, 
is Intended to give effect to thete provisions.” 
The LIU was criticised on the ground tlat 
the constitution of the University was of a 
! retrograde character. 

The report of the Select Committee on tbe 
Hindu Dl»posltlo& of Property BUI wm 
oonaldeted and the Bid was passed. 

The Council tbm adjourned tint 4ie^ 
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Bombay Legislative Councii. 


Tlic Oounoll met in Bombay on March 13, 
wlimi Idio Hon. Mr. Cariuichucl prohciitod the 
ItnuifiRl statement it Hhowc'd that 
the opening balance lor t.lic year 19J5-10 
egtimated in the budget ut lla. 1,54,28,000 
l»d been changed to Bs. 1,58,04,000 on the 
Closing of accounts for the previous year, Th(‘ 
total provincial revenue was estimated at Its. 
7,48,00,000 and the total provincial expcndltur<‘ 
at Be. 7,66,20,000. The budget for 1916-17 
opened with a balance of JRs. 1,38,65,000, the 
total revenue being estimated at Rs. 7,51,60,000 
and the total expenditure at Rs. 7,54,10,000. 
A Bill to amend the Bombay Medical Act 
of 1912 was introduced and at once ptissed 
into Law. It confers the i)Ower of exempting, 
in exceptional cases, persons who are not <iuall- 
fled to be registered under the Act from the 
provisions of Hection 11, whicli cxeludcs un- 
registered XK'rsons from certain medical apfKiint- 
ments. 

Among the resolutions disciissi'd in a four | 
days* session was om* introduced by the lion. 
Mr. Patel reeoinmonding th(' creation ol a 
CilHd Court lor Bombay with jurisdiction 
Of a civil nature not exceeding Bs 5,000 in 
value with certain exceptions (lovernment 
ag^d to consider the desirabiliiy of pro\idlng 
additional facilities lor tlie disposal ol suits 
not at present within the junsdietion of the 
Small Causes Court without i)indmg itself 
to any particular course. 'I'lie Hon ])('M’'ari 
Bahadur Uodhole ealh'd tlie attention ot 
Qovemmont to the necessity of cheeking tin* 
BUb-dtvlsion of agricultural land. llie 
Hon. Mr. Bel Vi urged tlie revocation of a 
Chjvemracnt order curtailing the powers of { 
Jurors in Bolgaum, but his resolution was lost 
after it had been pointed out tbai. the order 
was due to solid reasons and implied no attack 
on tho jury system. 

A newly elected Conneil met at Poona on 
Juno 20, when the revised budget was explained 
and criticised, particularly by Ihe Hon Mr 
Waol\a. Tho Hon. Mr. Curtis introdiiei'd the 
Bill furt.her to amend the Bombay Municipal 
Act of 1888, It proposed inter alia tliat 
tho Municipal Commissioner should have the | 
right to attend the Seliools (Nimmitteo meetings 
and that ho miglit be nominated to tlie Legis- 
lative Council, and tho apjiolntnient of tlu‘ 
Health Ofllcer as a Professor of Public lhaltli. 
The Bill was mueli eritised and relerreil to a 
fleleet Committ('i‘ after tlie llrst reading. Mr. 
Wacha charaeU rlsed it as a blow to self-go V(‘rn- 
ment throughout India and Mr. Desai ealleil 
it an innocent looking little Bill invohing 
ifnportnnt constitutional elinnges 


Tho Coumdl met again on July 25, when tho 
Municipal Act Amendment Bill was passi'il 
alter the r<'mo^'al from it of tho two contentious 
clau8( 8 reterring to the Municipal Commissioner. 
The clause proyiosing the appointment of the 
CommissioiK'r to Council had been defeated 
at the previous meeting and the Select Com- 
mittee had recommended the deletion of the 
clause empowering tlie Commissioner to attend 
the meetings of the Schools Committee. The 
Hon. Mr. Carmichael introduced a Bill further 
aimaiding the Bombay Abkarl Act of 1878 
which passed the first reading. Clause 2 brings 
th<* Kaira di'-trict within the operation of the 
siieeial provisions of the Act relating to mhowra 
flowers, and tins was opiiosed on tho ground 
that hardship to the people would be caused, 
A Bill to amend th(‘ Bombay Police Act passed 
till' first reading without discussion. A lesolu- 
tlon introduei'd by j\lr, Paranjypi* which w'as 
IMissed by 22 ^ot('s to 18, urged tliat rc'pri'sent- 
ations should b(‘ made to tin* (loV(*rnment of 
India to tlie effect that tlu' rules regarding tho 
use ol text books in recognised schools 
Were nnsatislai toiy. At tie' Heeember meeting 
the Abkarl Act was discussed at l<*ngthand 
(‘venfuully passed tlie third ri'adlng. It was 
liointed out on behalf of CoM'rnment lluit tU<’ 
ainendnieMt ot tli(‘ Act had bi'cn niidertakon 
to eU( ek til" illicit distillation ol liquor from 
mhowra flowers in tln' distiiet of Kaira, and in 
that wdy to prevent enriK' in criminal tribis 
known as Hharalas and Wnghiis. It was 
opfKisf'd by th(‘ Hon. .Mr. Parekh and tho Hon. 
Mr, P.iti'l and a f('w o1h<'r nn'inbers, on tho 
ground that mliowia was used ns an article of 
human food and also as fodder for cattle in the 
distiict, and that the Bill, it passed, would 
cause great hnrdship. Among otlui Bills in- 
trodiieed W(‘re oiu* to amt'iid the Bombay Port 
1'rust Act and one to aiiK'iid the Bombay 
Boih'rs Act. 

A Bill M'as also introdnei'd to amend et'rtaiii 
sections oi th' District Mnmei])al ami Local 
Bo.'irds Acts in ordei to put an clb'ctive cheek 
on corrupt practices at t>lection.s. 11 was 
geni'r.illy appro\( d by the Connell, some ot the 
iiOM-oHieial nieinbt'rs sngg('stiiig niodlfleations 
in certain din'ctions. It was sugg-sti'd that a 
eandidah' should not lu* made criniiiiallv liable 
tor tile eoinipt acts oi luh agents or servants 
that the term eorinpt praetiei' should be more 
prO])eily dt'flned, and that appeal should bo 
illowed to the High Court in election petitions 
iiivohiiig {jnestions ot law. The Bill was 
iea<l :i tii^t ti»in‘ and n feiied to a Sell et Com- 
I inittee. 



Bengal Legislative Council. 


Little Lcgihlalivo bu^inobs was perlorm(d 
in the Bengal Council during the past year. 
Almost the only bill which was carried was the 
Bengtil Smoke Nuisance Amendment Bill, one 
object ol which was to abolish the exemption 
hitherto granted to oe{'an-going steamers. 
Some controversy arose bttw(‘en the Govern- 
ment and the Commercial community', and to 
discover the lacts Mr Beat >011 Bell, a member ol 
the Bengal Fxeeutive Coundl, spent a night in 
stoking a sti'amer’s Hie Ah a result a roiupio- 
misc was framed and atlopteil 7h' I'iiianeial 
Statement presented no lr.it uk's ot sjjoeial 
interest. Mi. B(atHon Bell in introducing it 
said that the Gove inmeiil acting on the iiistiin - 
tlona ot the Secretar> of Stall had r< joe ted 
every new sehinie iinli'sss it wan iiniHn.itnt J> 
neeessaiy or imnuHliatilv inuuiuiative A 
large number ot resolutions weie inoee*el b> 
nonofhoial nn inbi rs Labu Siahi ndra >«ath Jla> 
moved a resolution in tiuoui ol ineie.iHing tlio 
j)iO]K)rtion ol clecfid nieinbets on IBstriet 
Boarels to two-thiids 'I he motion wan ojipo- 
sed b> Sir Sliauis-ul Hilda as being inoppei time 
since it was in eontemjilation to institute Ciiele 
Boards in place ot Local Boards and any in- 
crease in the miinber ot elected niembeis on 
Histiict Boanls should follow' this leionn. dhe 
motion was lost. Babu Surindia Nath B ly 
moved a lesolution to the effect that two ‘•eats 
be allotted in th(‘ Bengal Legislatiee CouneiJ 
to the educat'd community lu addition to exist- 
ing representation. ISli. Ljmn in op^xising the 
proiKisal ixiintod out tliat it woulei necessitate 
an amendment to thi Act of Barliaiueiit, ami 
the motion w'as withdrawn. A tldid resolution 
moved by Mr. P. C Mitti'r Was d( signed to 
make it compulsory tor District Boards to sjK'iid 
on water supply no less than one-thiiei ol their 
closing balanre ioi the ofheial yi'ar. dhis 
motion w.is opiKised by si'vmal non -ofheial 
members as an interlereiice with the indepen- 


dence of the Difttrict Boards and w'as ultiuui^el|f 
withdrawn. Several noteworthy speeches waw 
made by H. E. the Governor. On the 4th 
April, addressing the last meeting of the o^l 
Council, Lord Carmichael said that during tho 
past three years 7ft resolutions bad been jffO- 
posed, of which 48 were withdrawn, 18 were 
accepted and 10 rejected. Speaking on the 
4th July he explaimcd that he had increased the 
number tf non-official memberb through the 
"xercise ot his iiow'er of nomination. Three 
Sccrctaric's to Government instead of five had 
been nominated to serve on the Council and the 
Vicc-duiirman ot the Port Commissioucfs had 
been Iclt out, the place of th(‘se officials being 
tak(*n by non-offieials. On the 7th August 
Loid Chuimiclmel ledi^rred to the difficulties 
which liad made it impossible to maintain the 
Bengal Ambulance Corps and announced that 
the Government of India had decided to sanc- 
tion a Double Company ot Bengalee infantry 
raised on the same terms as those offered to the 
Indian aimj generally. 

Some imjiortant statiinents Were made by 
Lord Carmichaelindicating that the Government 
were convinced of the existence in Bengal of a 
conspiracy organised by persons who were re- 
ceiving pay from the German Government. To 
deal with this conspiracy, among whose symp- 
toms w'ere 20 daioities and 18 murders, the Gov- 
cnimeiit liad exercibod thi'li poweib of detention 
under the D<"fenep of India Act. Lord Carmi- 
chael stated on tlie 4th ol April that 218 persons 
lud bteii thus d(>al1 with. On the 4th of July 
he mentionid H)0 piusons were compulsorily 
doniiciled while action had b( f n taken against 
21 other men nndi r Begulation III of 1818. 
Lord Carriiidiael stated tltat be was satisfied 
tliat the iKiweis under which they had acted had 
b(en ot real use and tliat it was his firm convic- 
tion that it they liad not been employed Bengal 
would Imvc been in a far worse plight than It was 


The United Provinces Legislative Council. 


The priniipal measure of the yar w'as the 
passing into law- of the United Piovinceg 
Municipalities Bill, after a scries of meetings 
of unparalleled length. The se.ssion optmed 
on 14th February, when tlie Pn vent ion of 
Adulteration Amendment Bill was iwssed w ithont 
discu8.sion. In presenting the revised Financial 
Statement on Pith Man*h, Mr. Pirn said that 
all suggested economics, including postpowo- 
ment of expenditure under the Government of 
Indians special grant for Sanitation and Educa- 
tion, luni not done mudi more than to provide 
roaourcca to meet uxeeas, and the final Budget I 


cxTX'iiditure icached a tot.il of Rs. ft.88,72,000. 
Including bpccial allotments made by the Govern- 
ment ot India In the course of the year.lhe Bud- 
get estimates for ] 916-17, were Lamed on cautfona 
[ lines in view of the entirely abnormal conditions.. 
On the exfX'nditure side they liad budgettcd 
for a total expendltuie of Rs. 0,80,97,000 as 
foiufared w'ith Rs. 0,90,25,000 in tlie orlginat 
Budget for the current year, and Rs. 6,87,72 J)00 
adopted lor the levised schedules apj roved by 
the Htuwce Committee in October had bad to 
bo reduced by Bs. 152 lakhs. 



J oooapledtbe Oonnrii 

The Hon'ble Bahv 
raMd proposed an indehnttc 

at of the measure, but his motiou 

i Idetf he constituted himself tlie principal 
critic, the Bin being skilfully piloted 
jjy Btm, Br. Tej Bahadur Sapru supported 
Ha fivtng of separate representation to Maho- 
and thought the coners^ion would 
'MHVc trlctlon between the two communities. 

WiWc on the Bill was fluislied on Ist April. 
Hti^Hoiiour,the President, thanked the members 
lor the confidence they had shown In the <lov- 
a^Bnent. and congratulated the Hon’blo Babu 
JBrti h anqan Prasad on the tenacity, courage, 
pm sense and patience shown by him, which 
OM been worthy of the best traditions of the 
^honcil. He said tlierc had been no conspiracy 
m hoy kind between the Government and .any 
ij^ion of the community. Tlie Go\ernment 
Mtitude hod been Influenoed by a siiucre desire | 
to help the two communities to reach ari honour* 
able and amicable settlement, (.lause 11, 
known as the Jehanglrabad ararndment, w'us 
undoubtedly a new ieature, but lie thought 
that in the present state of political and racial 
iMUng It was a featuic to nhich It was Important 
to give effect without the least possible t!ela>. 
©le Bill was formerly passed on .‘Ird April 
©10 ttinclwl rclonns are the provision of a 
npn'Ouicial chairman witli an Executive Olliccr 
in the majority of the Municipalities. 

On the 26th April, the members ot the new 
Oouncil took the customary oatli ot allog lance 
Buidii Badha Kishan Das moved (a) “lliat 
tibils Council recommends to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor that he luav lx pleased 
to appoint a representative committee to coii- 
sldkir the whole question ol the rojirestntation 
of the different communities on 3\funicipal and 
BisHiot Boards, and the Provincial Ijcgislative 
Oouncil, and to submit an eariv report thereon 
(d) ‘‘that this Council lurtlK r recommends to 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor that till 
Government buis passed orders on the report 
Of such committee, it may ho pleased in the 
exaroise ot the discretion vested in it by section 
11 of the Mnniclpalities Act of 19H5, to postpone 
‘■‘‘V Introduction of separate Muslim and Noii- 
electorates in Municipalities.” 


Mr. Bum, Qilef Secretary, went Into the 
history of the question and said that the demand 
lor M^arate r^resentation was first made 
10 yean ago. How much longer, he asked, 
were the people ol these provinces to go on 
discussing a matter like this ? They had had five 
yeses to make up their minds about it, and it 
was now seven months since the issue was 
oaftlitely raised in connection with the Muniti- 
pal Bill. Turning to the remarks made by mem- 
oeXs that the compromise gave rise to general 
dissatisfaction among the Hindu community, 
iSx. Bum said that at least two Hindu members 
«f the Council were quite unrepentant in regard 
to thsir share In the compromise, and he asked 
membtus to consider another case, the case ot a 
gentfeman who was a member ot the Council 
«t that time and was now a member of the 
Bnparial Ckmncil, Mr. Bum referred to the 
attacks made (m Br. TeJ Baliadur Sapru in 
the press for supporting the resolution, and said 
that the language used about Dr. Sawu was 
stud) that he said that he could not retain any 


limgeir his putfilc olBoes, Ttas sMetloiis <Imii 
came round and Br. Sapra. Who seooiided the 
clause which was said to have given rise to 
such general dissatisfaction, was elected by 
the non-official members of the Council as their 
representative on the Imperial Council. It 
seemed to Mr. Bum a misuse of words to say 
that the compromise which had been effected 
was bad for want of publication or because it 
caused dissatisfaction to Hindus. Mr. Bum. 
therefore, asked the members of the Council 
so far as the si'cond part of the resolution was 
concerned to vote against it. The mover 
wished to postixine oi)eration of section 11 
In the Act. That clauho related to the fulfil- 
ment ot a delinite pledge given by the Gov- 
ernment to IHahomedans and also by the more 
liberal-minded Hindus. To postpone it now 
would mean an abrogation by Government 
of hopes which had been entertained by Mabo- 
incdans on the authority of Government. In 
the llist lurt of the resolution tlie mover asked 
for the constitution ot a committee to consider 
the representation ol the Hindu community 
on Municipal .and District Boards and Pro- 
vincial Legislative (oiincils. So tar as Muni- 
cipal Boards vvue concerned that question 
was settled. So far as C’oimcils were concerned, 
the question raised coutrovcrsial issues whidi 
afteet(‘d not only the United Provinces but 
other 3*ro Vinces of India, and it was impossible 
that the local Government should be a party 
to public discussion of the question. Govern- 
ment was perfectly ready to listen to suggest- 
ions on the question of communal representa- 
tion on District Boards. It had been waiting 
for useful suggestions for the past five years. 
If thdc W'as any general demand for it, there 
would be no objection to the appointment ot 
a comrajttco. A division was then taken on 
the first i>art ot the resolution and 11 meinb(*rs 
voted lor the resolution and ‘27 members against 
it. A division was next taken on the second 
part ot tlie resolution, and seven member^ 
vohd lor it, and 27 niembeis against it. Tlie 
resolution was declaied lo-t. 

At the meeting on IJth November, the Hon’bk' 
Syed Wazir Hasan moved that the system 
ot Jury trials in Courts of Sessions be ex- 
tended to nine more districts. The mover was 
supported by a number ol members. The' 
Hon’ble Mr. Asthana moved an amendment 
that the gvstem be extended to all sessions 
trials in tlie province. The amendment was 
lost. The Hon’blo Mr' O'Domiell opposed 
I tho motion and said the jury system was an 
I txeeptional procedure in this country and W'as 
sparingly used by local Governments. On 
the motion being put it was carried by a narrow 
majority ot one vote. At the meetings on 
11th and 12th December, tight resolutions were 
disposed of, the majority of them being either 
Withdrawn or rejected. One relating to the 
establishment of village panchavats on the 
basis of the recommendations of the official 
committee wvas accepted in principle. The 
Government also accepted a resolution recom- 
mending that the conditions ol jail life should 
be Impioved In such a manner as to provide 
separate accommodation for prisoners, wh^ 
offences do not imply moral turpitude and thus 
prevent their coming Into contact with habi- 
tual or undesirable criminals. 



Punjab Legislative conncu. 


During 1916 thp proceedings of the Punjab 
TiCgislative Council were full of Interest. At the 
meeting held In March the new Financial Secre- 
tAry Mr, 0. F. Lumsden, presented the revised 
Financial statement which clearly showed 
that the Province had accepted the In \’i tat ion of 
the Government of India to co-operate in a policy 
of severe retrenchment. Mr. Lumsden explained 
that the balance With Which the year 1916-16 
had been started was If lakhs below expecta- 
tions and that the revenue and Income fell 
below the anticipated figure by 8^ lakhs which, 
however, had been largely set off by the grant 
of Rs. 0,85,000 from the Imperial Government 
under the Provinces, 41 lakhs net guarantee 
under the head Irrigation. On the expenditure 
side, however, drastic curtailment of projects 
had reduced the budget figure by nearly 14^ i 
lakhs even thouspi, owing to the regrettable 
necessity of enrolling additional police and 
oatablishlng Special Tribunals, Increases of ex- 
j>endlture on Law and Police Were inevitable. 
Tile net result Was that It was liopcd to close the 
year 1915-16 with an Increase In the Provincial 
balance of about 8 lakhs Instead of a deficit 
of 3} lakhs for which the budget was framed. 
For the budget of 1916-17 the same policy of 
retrenchment was to be pursued and. even 
making an allowance for shortage due to 
poor harvest prospects, it was hoped that the 
reduction of the provincial balance at the close 
of the year would amount to Rg. 4,82,000 only. 
The actual rcductlonin receipts was estimated at 
12 laldis Which, laklng Into consideration the 
surplus of 8 lakhs mentioned above, represented 
a net deficit of 4 lakhs. On the expenditure 
side an extra lakh was anticipated thus making a 
TTObable deficit of five lakhs on the year’s work. 
In the discussion following the Introduction of 
the budget R. B. Ram Sam Daas moved a reso- 
lution that an allotment should be made in the 
budget of grants and experiments for promoting 
Industries in the Punjab. The Lieutenant- 
Goveraor (Sir Michacd O’Dwyer) expressed the 
sympathy of the Government with the Idea 
underlying the resolution. Ho suggested, how- 
ever, tliat the Council should consider the con- 
ditions necessary to the promotion of Industry. 
TTiere were three essentials, coal, iron and earth 
oil. In the past Government had started a coal 
mine in tlio province ; the coal, however, was 
found to be of poor As regards iron, 

the province had not much to hope tor. With 
D'feronoe to earth oil, however, there had recent- 
Iv been discoveries of oil, in the North Punjab. 
Prospecting licenses had been taken out by 
lieople from Burma and India. It was hoped 
that these licenses would soon be exclianged for 
mining licenses and that with the discovery of 
oil in workable quantities the fuel difficulty 
ml^t be solved. His Honour would be glad 
to see capital within the province devoted to the 
development of this oil Industry. There wore 
two industries in the Punjab which mlgdit be 
termed flourishing, and they were weaving and , 
glass manufacture. The Government must have I 
piaotical proof of the demand for the develop- 
ment of indoitrles. If sound proposals were 
pA forwMd they would be supported to a 
gfMter extent than the Be. 40»()m already pro- 
vided, noMthstending the pieseoot financial 


stringency and even should it mean ro-a||^ 
priation from other sources. The resOlw^ 
was withdrawn. , v* 

At the same meeting Mr. Lumsden IntroduMN) 
the District Boards Bill the object of whl^ 
was to enable District Boards to impose a speela 
tax,for promoting tlie construction or develop 
ment of tramways or railways and to glv< 
the Boards power to impose taxation for ihal 
purpose. Colonel Hendley presented the rcporl 
of the Select Committee on the bill for Beglstra' 
tion of Medical Practitioners in the Pm^ 
jab which, after some discussion and unlmpor 
tant amendment, was duly i)assed. 

At the meeting held In April, Sardar GaBafl 
Singh introduced a bill to prevent the smo^fi 
of tobacco by children and young persona. 0» 
the motion of R. B. Bam Sam Dass the Council 
passed a resolution apprcclatory of the services 
rendered by the late Viceroy with si^cial refe- 
rence to the proposal to establish a High Court 
In the Punjab and to the enlargement of the 
Local Legislative Council. The Budget vmri 
then discussed and generally approved. Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer in closing the debate paid a 
particular tribute to the work of the police. He 
announced that the sanction of the Secretary of 
State had been received to the proposals for 
raising the rates of pay of the police conutablea 
and head constables as from the 1st April aujU 
added that the recognition had come at a time 
when the police as a body had earned the |p^* 
tude of the Province by the vigour and snecest 
with which they had coped with the exceptlcm* 
ally difficult conditions of the last two yearo* 
ITiat success was due mainly to their being able 
more and more to secure the confidence . 
enlist the active co-operation of the people. 
Turning to the economic situation His Honour 
said that owing to poor harvests in the provlnoe 
the Buridufl wheat available for export was very 
much smaller than in past years. In regard to 
the political situation the disorders caused by 
the returned revolutionaries and their adherents 
In the Central Punjab and by bands of daeolts 
in the South West were passing and sporadic 
outbreaks with which the people as a whole had 
no sympathy. Those disorders Were soon re- 
pressed by the limited efforts of the administra- 
tion and the people. Most of those wfiio were 
actively assoofnted with the anarchist move- 
ment had been brought to justice, and met their 
deserts. The Special Tribunal which dealt with 
the two great cases known as the LahOro Conspl# 
racies and their subsidiary ramifications had 
finished their arduous labours extending over 
nearly a year. The revolutionary campaign, In 

S ursuance of the general conspiracy to subvejrt. 
[is Majesty’s Government, liad been responsi- 
ble for 16 dacoities of which three were aocom- / 
panied by murder and for the murder of 12 
sons, nearly all of whom were eitlier servants ^ 
Government or had shown themselves aetlvv 
in supporting the administration. In eveiy^dsst ' 
but two out of a total of 24 the ofIPnden luivo ' 
been brou^t to justice and the authc^ty fit me / 
law vindicated. Of 280 persons tried bcisfn Uto 
ordinary or special tribunals, 208 haws bssii 
disefaatM or acquitted, 96 have beendeaMcai, 
to deiSi, 88 to transportation, 64 to 
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term oC iniprieimmiint. Apart from those 

H mpUcated in the revolutionary movc- 
onstderable nmnbor of returned emig- 
I been dealt with under the ingress 
I. Out of sotne G,00fl the f ot-al n uin her 
m 29U. Of th'w* AVI re de.'Ut with 
mplracj or othi 1 cogn.ite <.ises, 117 
rkeaaed, in houio cases subject to 
r restriction to their villages wMle 134 
« were StiU Interned His Honour acknowledged 
tb® groat assistance Government had re- 
oeived from loading Sikh gentlemen in several 
Aistzlotsin dealing with those erases. In regard 
to the part played by the province tn the War, 
Honour pointed out that ovt'r half tlu 
attength o£ the combatant lA\di.\n Army was 
4tawn from the Punjab. l"rom the beginning 
of the War to date* the Punjab had added 70,000 
recruits to the Army. The generosity of the 
ruling chiefs and people of the piovince had 
^abted him on behalf of the Punjab to offer to 
H. M. the King Emperor a licet ot 43 lighting 
fisraplanos costing iieaily fliteen laths. That 
O^r had been accept' ‘d and wms another proof 
of the sacrifices that the Jhujjab had made in the 
cause of Empire. 

In welcoming the new and onlajged Conuen 
at Its first meeting in .Tune the hu ntenant-Gov- 
ernor announced the tc rms of the King-llmpei- 
or’s gracious message jneepting the tleet of 
u^rojpilanes subscribed by the Chiefs and peopk s 
of the Punjab and presented to His Majesty 
through His Excellency the Coramandcr-m- 
Chiof. At their meeting in September the 
Council received from Mr. Lnmsdt n the Select 
Committee's report on the Punjab District 
Boards Amendment Bill Tn inov.ng its 
Withdrawal, Mr. Lnmsden g.iAc a brjei lustory 
of the Bill, which, he said. Ind its origin in tlu' 


recommendations of the Deoeoitralisation Com- 
mi^jlon, which were based not on theory but on 
facts. Before the Bill was introduced In the 
CoimcU the proposals were submitted to the 
District Boards and District Authorities. Tlio 
IMil w.is p'rmissive, hedged in with safeguards 
and would confer benefits on the administration 
of District Boards, but as the unanimous nou- 
oflicial opinion on the Select Committee was 
against tlie Bill, Government would not proceed 
with it. The Bill was withdrawn. His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor making the usual re- 
view ot the general situation In the Pimjab, said 
that alTairs were satistactory. The monsoon 
bad fulfilled tile highest expectations of abun- 
dant fodder and copious harvests. 'Jhc pro- 
viiue was to be eongratnlatcd on the almost 
total disappearance of ulague and the political 
atmosph<‘re was clearer than at any time during 
his term of Office. Empiiries w'cre being made 
at the instance of GovcTiiineiit as to the expedi- 
ency of extending the elective system in the 30 
munieipai tow'ns wlienAlt did not at present exist; 
diflienlty in e xf ending local self-government was 
mainly one of finance. In most ot these small 
towns people do not desho further measures of 
local self-government beyond tliose thi'y aLreafiy 
enjoy if they entail reciiiilary sacrifices. .In 
vl( w of tin* fact tliat tlio strength of the Council 
had recently been raised by four members, 
three elected and one nominated, it had been 
decided to misc the number of non-ofFieial mem- 
bers on the Budget Committee from three to 
five, the number of officials being similarly 
raised. His Honour laid strong emphasis on 
the determination ot Government to cleanse the 
public services from bribery and extortion and 
eoueliided with a bntJ siimmaiy of the progn ss 
ol the War to date. 
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The outpuf of new bills was again small 
during the year 3910, The only mi'asun s act uellv 
passed Into law were the Burma Prohibition of 
Inoculation and Licensing of Vaccinators 
Amendment Bill, 19l(),an<l lT\e Burma Ferries 
Amendment Act, 1910. I'lie object ol Ihe latter 
blU was to remedy a defeef in drafl ing by wdiieh 
unauthorised persons were i nablcil to encroach 
With impunity upon the riglits of local anthoii- 
t/ios and lessees of ferrie<^. 'rlu' tormer puts a 
stop to certain disgusting methods for the pro- 
duction of small-pox, wiilcli do not lall strictly 
under the meaning ol the term inoculation. 
The prohibition extends only to areas notified 
by the Local Government, wdthin wdiich nde- 
'(}uate provision for vacelnntion has boon made. 

. C?prtain other measures w'ere however so far 
adwosd during the, year that they are expected 
to b^mne law at the next meeting pf the Coun- 
cil on the idtb of January 1917, The Burma 


Excise Bill. 1910, enaets more stringent rrgula 
t ions to prevent tin* spread ot the cocaine habit 
by limiting facilities for the cultl\atlon of Iht 
drug and the Rule of hypodermic pyringi s. It 
also extends the powers ol GoAcimnent in eon- 
trolllng the impoit, export and transpoit ot 
excisable ait ides, piohibits the (inplojment id 
persons under sixteen on premises licensed foi 
the sale of fondgn liquor for consumption on the 
pnmlses, and piohibits the employment ot 
women on such premises except with tin* pie- 
vioiis jieiniisslon in WTlting of the Excise C'oui- 
missioner. Objection has been made to this 
exception by certain religious and temperame 
bodies but it Is intended solely to meet any tem- 
porary exceptional circumstances In which un- 
necessary hardship would arise from the strii t 
enforcement of the prohibition. 

The Burma Salt Bill, 1910, is merely a conso- 
lidation bill embodying In the Act the vhok of 
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Itio law jeelaiiog to the local manofactoie of aalt. 
The Boima Water B^efntii Bill, IdlO, declares 
that the presence of the plant in the Province 
i'i a public nuisance and enacts measures for 
its eradication. The Hon. Mr. Keith in intro- 
ducing the Bin on the 25th of November said: — 
“The object of the Bill is to make possible 
the eradication of the r^nt known as the water 
hyacinth. The Hon’ble Members of this Coun- 
cil are doubtless familiar with the appearance 
of this plant and its beautiful Hower; a picture 
of It faces the first page of the small green pam- 
hlet which has been placed before each mem- 
er. I have not been able to di soever for how j 
many years the plant has been known in Burma, 
it is only during the last three or four years, 
however, that it has become a pest. It is now 
tound all over the Province, and it has spread 
with alarming rapidity in the creeks and other 
water-ways of Lower Burma, where it forms a 
serious Impediment to navigation. The need 
for Government action towards its suppression 
was first brought to notice by the Commissioner 
of the Irrawaddy Division in August 19151. 
Hincn then, annual efforts have been made 
In many Lower Burma Districts with the con- 
certed labour of the villagers to get rid of the 
plant ; and the instructions contained in the 
httle green pamphlet were drawn up for the 
guidance of officers engaged In organizing these 
efforts. The effect of these efforts has, however, 
boon purely temporary. To achieve lasting 
results, it is essential that every vestige of the 
plant Shall be destroyed ; and for this purpose 
It Is necessary to secure the co-operation of 
every person in the Province. The Bill, there- 
fore, prohibits the possession of the water 
hyacinth, and rc<i|uire« every owner or occupier 
of land to destroy any water hyacinth growing 
In or on any place belonging to or occupied by 
him. It empowers Government to punish those 
who neglect this duty and to carry out the work 
at their expense. It declares the presence of 
the plant in the Province a public nuisance. 
The obj^'ct of the last provision Is to Impose a 
legal obligation on village headmen and villa- 
gers and on ward*lleadmen and the residents of 
towns to co-oporato in the task of destroying 
the plant. If the Bill passes into law, It will be 
necessary to en^bSUlt tflione or more officers the 
special duty the campaign for 

the dcstructioar^igWlSl plant. Special establish- 
ments Will iiipblWiiTir nccessaiy to deal with 
large sheets of Wiilt^^hcre the task of eradica- 
tion is beyond tluiltowers of the inhabitants of 
the village -tracts into which they fall.*' The 
Legi'^lativo Council can hardlv be charged with 
undue hast«. The Water H.vacinth Bill was 
declared to be urgent In 1014 and the Excise Bill 
has travelled between Simla and Kangoon for 
ihe past five y(‘ars 


\t the first meeting of the Council on March ! 
nth Bir Harcourt Butler presided Sot the, 
first time since his arrival in Burma. In his 
ofwning speech His Honor invlteiUhc attention 
of the Council to the opportunities for town- 
planning offered to them In Rangoon, which was 
in course of reconstruction, pointing out that 
this was the only great city in India that had 
been laid out on a scientific plan at the begin<» 
ning. He was im pressed with the backwardness 
Qt opmmunlcatlons and referred to the recent 




eonstiti^lra of an Advlior^ Comaiittfa tot 
roads and oommnnlcatlonson which noud^filiM 
opinion was strongly represented. 

The Hon. Mr K<'Ith presented the revised 
financial statement anil the budM os ti mates Idr 
the current year. 'J’he completed accounts for 
the jear 1914-15, which included eight months 
of war, showed a reduction m revenue of 89 
lakhs and in expenditure of 32 lakhs below the 
orlginalestimates. The chief lossin revenue wnn 
from forests There is no market for other 
timber than teak and the price has fallen owing 
to the lack of facilities for export. The esti- 
mated forest revenue for 1914-15 was 118 lakhs, 
the actual 97 lakhs. The revised estimate for 

1916- 17 was 04*0 lakhs. The reduction of 82 
lakhs in total expenditure for 1914-15 was bb- 
tainod only by sacrificing ap new projects. Ex- 
cept under the head of I^Ojeats and Minor Irr! 
gatlon works the expected recovery took place 
and the revised estimates of land revenue, 2M* 62 
lakhs, was little moie than half a lakh below 
the oiiglnal estimate. The Budget for 1915*16 
provided for 50S 42 lakhs of le venue, tlio revised 
istimates 649*11 lakhs. Expcndlturo in tho 
Budget w'as estimated a1 582 lakhs; the revised 
CHtlmatcs were 572 > lakhs. The Budget for 

1917- 18 showed an cbtimatcd income of 669 
lakhs and exiw^nditure of 572 lakhs. Moderato 
estimates of Income had b^'cn made under every 
head. Provision was made fora further decline 
in forest levonue and the estimated increase in 
Land ■Rcv»'nuc was only tw’o lakhs, "The in- 
creased ex|)cnditure under most heads was 
mi rely a return to the standard of 1911-15 but 
it liad been found nccessar> to allow for an In- 
crease of 51- lakhs in expenditure on the Police 
above the figures for that year. Public Works 
expenditure included a grant of three lakhs to 
the Tavoy and Mcrgnl Hi strict Cess Funds for 
the construction of roads to facilitate the work- 
. ng of wolfram. An even larger sum would have 
been spent on the same objects during the CUT* 

1 rent year 1910-17. 

At the meeting on March 29th, tho Hon. Mr. 
Keith then presented tin* sanctioned Budget 
Estimates for the year 1910-17. As tho result 
of the conehislon of an Important contract by 
the Forest Department the estimated Forest 
Ih'venue wns raised from 94*6 to 95*8 lakhs, 
and it was proposed therefore to spend an addl 
tional sum of about two lakhs on improved 
communications. A discussion on the possl* 
bllitv of improving cattle in Burma by Co- 
operati\e stock-breeding was initiated by the 
Hon, Mr. Goo<lliffe,and a resolution w^aa carried 
recommending tho appoint raent of a spceja| 
committee of inquiiy\ At the meeting on March 
.Thth the Budget nas discussed. The Hon. Mr. 
Hosein emphasised (he need lor improvement in 
communications and the fosteringof local in- 
dustries. He mentioned the fair held annually 
at Mad ms In the People’s Park and the indt^rikl 
exhibition attadied thcre+o. He suggested kU 
exhibition of a similar kind in Burma. His 
suggestion was adopted at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition opened by the yiceroy on the 4th 
of December, which included exhibits by tbt 
Forest Department, Agricultural Depaitmg&t, 

I Amarapura Weaving School and many prlvula 
I firaiB engaged in developing the nature) reMp 
ces of the ^ovince^ 




. tKr. mramjee pointed out the great 

PWr whieh Burma laboured 
Mdpk to w mm& Pf railway oommunloation 
mil Pidla« luid ahowed how a railway would 
tawHtato tire imiPlgratlon of the labour needed 
w wo prothioe tot its development. The Hon 
SGr«<8|la Tftong discussed certain alleged defects 
i« m EittOation Code and pressed forthe teach- 
ing Slpi^idl leading to children in tlu lowest 
•taiiadatas of Anglo-Vernacular schools The 
HpP. Mr. Webb in reply quoted departmental 
dixmre showing that the speaker’s demands 
wnre iresed upon a misapprehension of what wa« 
PC^qi^ being done, The Hon, Mr. Keith pro- 


mised to see what could be done nt iStie next 
Provincial Arts and Crafts BxhHdtlon to ei^ 
out Mr. Hosein’s suggestion. The 
of a Director of Industries, he said, for Burma, 
following the example of Madras, had been Con- 
si dert'd but found at present Impracticable on 
the ground of expense He referred to the she- 
0088 already achieved by the weaving school 
under a trained expert at Amarapura, at which 
scholarships vere provided to enable skilled 
weavers to attend courses of instruction In Im 
proved methods, and which sent out travelling 
mstructors to teach those who could not attend 
the school 
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The Bihar and Orissa Ligislativi (omullmct 
five times during the year 1016, while thctinancc 
Oommlttec of the Council met once on lannary 
to examine tlie Pro\lncial budget for 1916 
17 and to select the piojectr, n\Kni whuli a sum 
of iU 5,29,000, wiilcli had not been (arm irked 
for obligatory charg s, should be spent Jhe 
tWrd meeting of the year which was held at 
the end of March, mark( d the end of the p riod 
^ ofhee of the memb rs who had formed the 
first Legislative Council oi thf Province, wluh 
at the meeting held In August tlio principal 
business was the sweaiing la of the members 
of the now Coiindl 

There was practically no legislative business 
bof<me the Council during the Vdir At the 
first meeting the report of th <^ekct (ommlttK 
^pointed to consider the Blliar and OrissH 
Tieoentrallsal ion Bill was brought up and the 
Bill, the object of which was to ddegitc to tlio 
Board of E^venne or oth r autlunties ceitain 
powers previously reserved by statue to th 
Oovemmont or the Bwrd, was piss d without 
filsonsaion At the August meeting the Presi 
dent indicated that of sivcnl mw 1 gislatiic 
projocts und-'F comtemplation four ware Ilkdt 
TO be taken up at no distant date, namely (1) 
a new bill to take tlie place In Bihar and Orissa 
of toe Bmgal Municipal Act of 1884, (2) a bill 
to amend tin Local 8 If Government Act ot 
1885, (3) a bill to repeal and re-onact the B ngal 
Heneral Classes Act of 1899, and (4), a bill to 
repeal and ro-enaet th'' B'ngil Mining Settle- 
ment Act of 1912 Of tlnsc the first two mca 
eures are likeB to excite a good deal of interest 
The Old Municipal Act In particular, framed as 
it was before motor cars for insteaee wrere 
tooaght of, is out of date in many particulars 
SO that the changes llk'lv to be introduced will 
be of oonsldorablo im^iortancc None of the 
bills was however brought b''fore the Cknincil 
before the end of the year and th * only Item of 
legislative business disposed of by the newCouncil 
was to? PSMing of a small amendment to the rules 
of prooeaura, wbereby two mouths’ notloeinstead 
Of five days has to be given by a private member 


bcfoic lu may inti-oducc a BUI, ’Jhe change 
wasiiecessarvto enabk diaff Bills to be properly 
eximiued and was not oprosed 
As regirds financial business the recommenda- 
tions ot the ] inanc( Committee as to the wav 
In which the sum left to th ir discretion should 
be spent w<rt ns usual accepted in toto by the 
Governnuut Tlio budget for 19t6-17 was 
necessarily framed on very economical linos, the 
provision of Civil Woiks, forinstance, being cut 
down from Bs 81,32,000 in tlu previous year to 
R- 68 92,000 At the first meeting i n March 
the different heads in the budget were i xplained 
bv the heads of the departments concerned or, 
wh''rt the head of the department w^as not a 
ineinbi rof the (>ounciJ, bv the Memberin cliargi 
Ihr^t resolutions wtre moved (1) to divert a 
sura of Its 40,000 earmarked for an improve- 
nunt in the pay of constablts to the improve- 
m( nt of the C oil g( s 1 n the Province, (2) to spend 
Bs '>0,000 on improving the Ssdar hospitals 
in the ProvintMj Instead of cm a central electric 
light installation for tlioiOew Cnpital, and (8) 
to cut down the cducatia||4ti|iKiget by a lakh and 
to use tin money to 09iii^tsh a Station for 
Sugar Riscardi As alnrelB invariably happens 
on th se occasions the Resolutions were with 
drawn after tlie Government had shown that 
the economies proposed could not be efficted 
Without disadvantage or that the new schomfs 
suggested W( re not so far advanced as to make 
it worth while to provide for them during tlio 
ensuing year This discussion on the budget 
at th" last meeting in March served to provide 
most of the non-oilleial members with an oppor- 
tunity for showing the subjects In which tnev 
or their constituents were principally Interested, 
no I'^BS than twelve members speaking 
and th^Ir remarks ranging over a very wide 
variety of topics In response to a request 
from one of th' speakers it wag agreed that In 
future answers to the questions to be asked at 
each meeting should be laid on the table half ah 
hour before the proceedings commenced, so that 
there might be an opportunity of asking supple- 
wentary questions, 
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l<bitY3^Moiui were moved dtiriog the year tecoad hall of ^ eixcolar isthotild be 
amot Ifom those connected with the bndget. and, this being aooe^d, the lesointioii wiiaaii^^ 
The first related to the housing of casual labonr ried unanimously. The fourth resolutiMi 
0tt the Coel Fields and was withdrawn on an posed an increase In the number of fyee 
assurance being given that an enquiry would be dentshlps in Secondary Schools to 10 per eeit^ 
made Into the subject. The second, a resolution and was accepted by the Government With 
for the appointment of a committee to enquire proviso that effect should not be given to It. 
Into the causes of the periodically recurring till it was possible to make the necessary allot* 
floods in North Behar and to suggest reme- ment from Provincial revenues to cover the 
dies therefor, was postponed by the mover as the expenditure involved, 

Oonunlssloner of the Division had already taken 

action in the matter by calling a joint The number of questions asked amounted to 
meeting of the Embankment Committees of the more than 120, of which two-thirds were put at 
three districts concerned. Another resolution the meeting In December. As usual they oov- 
urged the cancellation of a circular which the cred a Wide range of subjects, the favourite 
Government had issued stating that in future ones being education and the proporttwi of 
no Union Committee should be created under appointments given to natives of the Province 
the Local Self-Government Art without the in the various branches of the pubic servliW, 
issue of a preliminary notification of the inteji- Some of the speakers a^ked for such elaborato 
tion to create it and that no Union Oommlttoe statements that the Government had to decline 
was to be constituted unless a substantial majo- to supply them in view of the labour that would 
rity of the residents of the area desired it. It be Involved In their compilation, while in othtr 
was urged that the latter clause in particular cases advantage was taken of the questions to 
unduly fettered the discretion of the District make pronouncements on matters of general 
Boards and was likely to hamper the Improve- Interest such as the damage done by the autumn 
ment of rural sanitation, for sanitary measures floods. A good deal of valuable information 
like vaccination, have often in backward dl- was also elicited on the progress of municipal 
trlctfl to be carried out against the wishes of the improvement schemes, on the iwilcy of Govern- 
persons concerned. The Government in this ment in the matter of primary education, and <Wl 
case suggested an amendment tliat only the many other important topics. 
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The proceedings of tlie CJouncil began with a money to spend even on siuh a laudable object, 
session In the month of March, 1916, which was A s'lgsrestlon to establish two Civil and Mecha- 
solely devoted to a consideration of the He- nical Engineering Schools in the Presidency 
vised Financial Statement for tlio year was also met with a similar reply. The Hbn- 
1916- 17. Several resolutions were brought ourablo Mr. Srinivasa Sustrl brought forward 
forward by non-official members of the Coundl a proposal to strike out the grant of temporary 
proposing certain alterations with the object of personal allowan es to certain officers of fw 
securing economy in certain departments so Indian Educational Service. This proposal 
as to enable the Government to expend more was made ost(n'-il)ly to secure economy jn 
on objects like education, sanitation, etc., but public expenditure, but really to point out 
most of the resolutions could not be accepted the fact tiiat there was absolutely no justlflca* 
by th» Goveniment, either because they were tion for the grant of this temporary allowanoe 
impractlcabh* or b^-ause more money could in the case of two or three officers who were 
not be found at present or because it was Im- already getting between Us. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 
possible to retrench expenditure in the manner a month by way of salary. The Government 
suggested by the non-official members. replied that the allowances were granted on 

The Honourable Mr. M. Ramcliandra Rao the initiative of the Go\ernment of India who 
moved that a representation should be made to i nding that the deliberations of the Public 
the Government of India that an assignment Services Commlssicn might fake time to 
should be made to the Madras l^residcucy to result in definite action authorised the Madras 
meet the growth of expenditure in the Police, Government to expend a sum of Rs, 6,000 
but it was pointed out by the Honourable Sir to improve the conditions of the member 
Harold Stuart in a very effective speech that of the Indian Educational Service and that as 
there was really no case for such a grant and tliat a matter of fact the Madras Government were 
there was not the slightest cliance of getting spending only Rs . 3,600 out of this Rs. 6,000— 
more money from tlio Government of India, conduct that could hardly be called extravagant. 
There was also a proposal to reduce the amount The resolution on this subject gave rls® to 
of expenditure on account of police buildings considerable discussion and much heated 
by one Ukh of rupees and devote the same to the comment. The non-rfficlals complained that, , 
opening of new elementary schools in the Prcsl- this was nothing less than discrimination madb 
dency. In the distussion of this proposal tl\e between one service and another and that thi» 
non-official members gratefully recoguised the was an instance in which che finances of the 
progreBsive policy that was adopted by th<- country were being administered in good seasona 
Maffiras Government with regard to educational and bad for the purpose of certain clagsOB ooly^. 
expenditure but they thought that more should Eventually the resolution was put to the voto 
be done to spread elementary education all and lost, A suggestion for a small increase of , 
over the Presidency. It was pointed out on expenditure towards contributions to hosl^tale 
the official Aide that the exi^adituie under anddispensarieswasacoeptedby theGovemmea^^ 
thie head was as generous as it was possible The flnid budget debate took place in 
to bo and that It was not possible to find more 1010, wlicu most of the members offichd 
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interesting speeches 
SrtVwnIntf ^ hadget proposals as a whole, 
comtnen^g on the past and making suggestloiiB 
fOf the fvtnre. The sj^ches on tlie whole 
were of a Idgli order and it Is gratifying to see 
non^c^cial members realising more and more 
the responsibilities attacliing to their position 
and Crtticlsing the action of the Government 
tiith restraint and moderation even when they 
fe61 it Incumbent on their part to disapprove 
of Government action. 

There were very few legislative measures 
that came np for consideration Ix'fore the Goiiii- 
cll during the year A l)ill to amend the 
Madras Civil Courts Acts of 1873 passed 
through the rouneil and iK^eame law The 
oblect of the A el is to Invcht District Miinsllts 
with inereastd jurisdiction o^(^ suits of a 
value not exeoi'ding Its. 3000, ITitlieito tlu > 
could not- decide suits whose peeuiiiarv value 
was over Hh. 2.500. This uliiune was found ne- 
cessary so that the Suliordluate and District 
Jnds jes iniglit lx* relieved of a portion ot theii 
work and this course was ioimd j^ssible lx cause 
tlH3 District Muusiffs us a class lia\e pio\ed 
themselves to be very efficient and capable 
Judicial officers. Some minor amendments 
seeking to restrict tlie application of the Act 
and attempting to invi'st the additional juris- 
diction only on certain Muiisllfh of e\ixirlen(e 
and in particular eases did not meet with the 
approval of the Government as there were 
several practical difficulties in tiieir adoption 
The bill as it \mis brought in was tlierclorc 
passed into law without much diicussion 
Another small measure seeking to amend the 
Presidency Small Cause Courts Act of 1882 
and the City Civil Court Act of 1892 with a 
view to remov(‘ an existing anomaly was also 
passed into law without dlsiussion. Tlie 
anomaly was tills liefore the Act. suits ol a 
Small Cause nature tlw' v nine of whicli is bedween 
Its. 1,000 and lls 2,000 rnlglit at (he option of 
cither party bo taken to the High Court, ndiereas 
suits over Rm. 2,000 and under Its 2,500 mubt 
be filed in th(‘ City (Ivil Court The Act, 
while it does not di'pilve the plaintiff’s rigid 
to go to the High Couit, provide-, tlait all buits 
between Jls 1.000 and IN 2,000 mav Is* filed 
in the City Civil Court itself A imasure ot 
considerable Importance afiei ting Agency 
Tracts in the Madr is Presidency was introdui ed 
by Mr. Gillmun and rc^'ciTod to a Seknt Com- 
mittee aft-er sonic opjxisitlon. Tlie object of 
the Bill is to prob'ct the hill trib s in the agency 
tracts from getting into the elutehcs of the 
Oorlyas and other money lending classes, 
who by lending sums of monev to them at 
exorbitant rates of interest gradually get into 
their possession the lands Ixdonglng to them. 
The danger of tlie lull trilio.s iK'ing tlius deprived 
of tholr entire landed proixTty on account of 
tholr ignorance was so great tliat the Govern- 
ment two years ago had to depute one of their 
Orflectors to cxambio and rejif rt on the eon- 
ditiou of the liillmeii His ri'pcrt was receivixl 
and it bore abimdant testimony to the fact 
tliat the Khonds were Ix'ing regularly expro- 
priated by the Sowears. To prevent this evil 
the Bill was intxoduoed and Its main provisions 
are that the rate of inteiost is not to exceed 
24 percent., the total interest is not to exceed 
the prlacipal, aud transferii of lands other tliau 


to the hill tribes are to be made eubject to the 
approval of the offleeiw of the Cfovemtheij.t. 
After the Bill comes back from the Select 
Committee, it will be considered by the Council 
and there can lie little doubt that It would 
evoke considerable comment and discussion. 

During the year under review the Coimcll 
had to consider innumerable resolutions brou^fht 
forward by non-offlrial members to achieve 
gome reform or another that they thought 
essentia] in the interests of the public. A 
resolution to the effet t that eommittccs of non 
official representatives of the Indian community 
Ik* eoiistituh'd to Insix^t emigrants at the 
d(*i>ots prior to thi'ir embarkation whs brought 
forward with the obj< ef of mitigating the evils 
of unseru])ulous agents decoying laboui(rs 
with fals(‘ promises of wealth. The Govern- 
ment, while not admitting tliat the evils were 
so gri'at and wide-spread os was sought to b[> 
made out iiy some of the nou-offleial memh'rs 
undertook to arrange tliat non- official gmtle- 
mtm of resix'etable iiositlon and character 
should have opportunities of vnsiting flic depots. 
Another proixisal to recruit the subordinate 
magistracy in tli<' Presidency more largely 
trom amongst tlie legal praetitioneis did not 
eomnifiid itself to the Government who thoiiglit 
that the existing system gave the people a very 
effl lent and upright class of Suli-Magistrah's 
wliose physical training, common seugc and 
practical knowledge of the world may not 
be possessed by u en directly iM'rult d from th<* 
bar. The Honourable IMi. Srinivasa Sastrl 
made certain suggestions for the improvement 
of the condition of aided Elementary Schools. 
The Director of Public Instinct ion. tlie Honour- 
able Mr. Stone, who is known to be very keen 
on educational progress, did not disapprove of 
much of what was said in thia eonueetion but 
pleaded insufficiency of timds at tlie present 
moment. One Hcmouiable Memiier f<‘lt th*t 
tlie power of the Local Goveninii'nt as regards 
tlie central admiulstratioii and constniction ot 
railways in the Presidency W( re unduly crippli’d 
by tlic existence of the Railway board and iu> 
proposed tlmt the Railway Secretariat of 
the Government whieJi was abolished in 1907 
or 1908 sliould be revived and that tlie Ijoeal 
Government sliould be empowered to dial with 
eoinifiaints from tlu fi.nelling publie against 
tile railway administration instead of ])assing 
them on as at present to the Railway Board 
and the Agents of tlie railway administration 
The Govenimcut rejfiied that thev w'ould take 
such steps as may b(‘ iiossible to secure the 
enlargement of their powers in tills resix'ct 

An interesting discussion arose on tia reso- 
lution winch re com mended tiut tlie rules for 
the assignment of unoccupied lands on 
darkhast should be so modified as f-o afford 
special facilities to poor persons of the backward 
classes living in the locality to obtain such 
lands. This was a large question tliat would 
considerably alfect the agrarian position In 
Soutliem India and so tlie Government could 
not in the very iiaturi' of things commit them- 
selves on the spur of the moment to any defi- 
nite view on the subject. Tlie Hon’ble Mr. 
Cardew invited the members of the Council to 
express their opiniems on the subject so that 
the Govemmont may in tho light of those 
opiuious carefully consider the entire position 



Madras Lepslaiwe Councit 

at InaBun;. Tlw suggestion that a lloenslng Public Charities In the Presidency. The 
boajrd should be constituted in Madras for Government admitted the existence of gmw 
determining tlie location of tlie liquor shops abuses but urged that before considering the 
in the city elicited the Information that the question of legislation an accurate list should be 
Board of Revenue had been called upon to prepared for each District of the Public En. 
report on the mitter and tlmt as soon as their dowments therein. Rules were being framed 
reply was received the Government would under Regulation VTI of i817 for the guidance 
examine the question carefully. The necessity of Collectors and their subordinates and pre- 
fer the spread of medical education in the rural posals liad been called for regarding tlie con- 
areas of the presidency was one of the subjects stitution of advisory committe to report 
discussed in the shape of a resolution. The upon the management of such endowments. 
Government were as enthusiastic as any one If the provisions of tlie existing law were found 
else in this matter but they could not in view wanting then it would be time enough to think 
of Its impracticability accept the suggestion tlint of further legislation The representative of 
medical instruction should lie given in the the Nattukottai Clietti eoinmunlty, which is 
vernaculars Tlie Hon’blc Mr. E:esa^a PilUi responsible for a large minibi'r of efficiently 
came up with his sivcial subject of Jail refoim managed charitable institutions all over the 
andreeommended tliat prisoners sent to jail lor Presidency, objected to the xi'ry id('a of outside 
not furnishing security iind( r the Sc‘cu Jit y Chap- control of their cliarities. Ttie discussion r^as 
terof tlie Criminal Procedure Code sliould lie wound up with an assurance from the Gov- 
conflnod apart from those ccaivictcd for olfenees ernnunt that tlic'v would take early steps to 
under the Penal Code and lie made a strong enquire into the condition of the existing 
ease for such differential trentmc’nt Init on its public cliarities 

lieing pointed out tloat cvai tlic law at iiresent Anotliei resolution pointed out tlie necessity 
<‘ontained sufficient provision to allow of this for re-organising the Judicial Branch of the 
object being carried out tlie resolution was Provincial Service, and revisit g the scale 
wltlwawn. The Government opjiosed a pro* of salaries of the n c-inlic rs tlicrc of in accordance 
posal to appoint a special offlcei to reorganise with certain forme. r roiommendations of the 
the Revenue Department with a view to increase High Court. The only obstacle to these rc'. 
its efficiency and reduce the expenditure but i ommendations Ining given ctfoct to was the 
promised sympathetic consideration to all unsatisfactojy financial ixisilion Further, 
practical proposals to improve the land revenue the publication of the repojt of the Public 
administration 'J'Iictc was no disagreement Services Commission had to lx‘ awaited before 
between the Govc.rument and the non-offlcial deflnito steps could Im taken Anjliow, the 
representatives on the noeessitv of certain Government piomised to take' the neecssarj 
Government officials of a particular glade being steps to cany out the recommendations as 
trained to qualify themselves for taking chnige early as jiossible Mith tl'e vic'w of enabling 
of town planning and village extension schemers, the District .liidgts to devote more time to 
Considerable discussion centered round th the tiial of civil suits, a jiroiiosal was brought 
proposal to appoint at least one Indian as a up to appoint a large niimk'r of Subordinate 
member of the Board of Revenue, the Gov- Judges as Additional or Assistant .Sessions 

emment poiiitc'd out tliat the appointment to Judges but tins proposal was not ajqiroveci 

the Board of Revenue was primarily reserved by the Goveinment and it fell througli. An 

to the ]\Ic*nibers of the Indian Civil Service, Honourable Me mijer drew attention to tho 

tliat thougli tlic're was power in exceptional evils arismg from the system of holding tlie 
circumstances to apfKJint outsiders, fitness and subordinate revemuo, poliee and forest offlcc‘r8 
not mere scniojity was tlic determining factor, responsible for the supplies to Ihcir superior 
Tills position was Jiardly acceptable to tJie officers when on tour. Unfortmiatoly, tho 
Membeis of the Opjiositioii several of whom llon’ble Memlx^r instead of advancing general 
I^inted out that the Govimment in tiie present arguments in lavour of his position wnit into 
attitude it took iiji was rcallv going back upon the details of sliocific instances and tliis was 
the solemn declaration made m 1910 by 8|r considered by Ihe Government as an unworthy 
Muirivy Hwmivk. M a soit of lompromisc ivisonal attack m. indWidnal offlitis of tlie 
it was agreed that when a suitable opjwtuiutv Government. In conseciuence of this mls- 
(Jeeurs one member’s place- in the Board of understanding tlie discussion became heated 
liovenuo sliould be tilled up by an Indian. An but it was eventually agreed tliat superior 
attempt to increase the elective strength m all officers like tlie Deputy Collectors, TahasUdars, 
local bexiies to a definite proiwrtion w'as resisted etc., should not be called on to attend to the 
by the Government on the ground tliat progress supplies. 

In the direction suggested was quite rapid There were various otlior resolutions dealt 
within recent years and that it was unwise with and discussed and they are not noticed 
to run too fast. Sir Sivaswami Iyer however here as they are of purely local interest. The 
gave the assurance that if any local body foregoing account would show tliat the con. 
asked for an increase in its elective strength ferment on non-official members of the power 
the Government would strive their best to to move resolutions is a forward step of great 
m^t the request. importance not only as it enables them to draw 

Tliere was a w’ell-informed debate on tho tlie attention of tho Government to the existoneo 
resolution of the Honourable Mr. M. Rama- of evils and the necessity for remcMiying them 
Chandra Rao proposing the appointment of a but also to make valuable suggestions for 
mi]^ committee of officials and non-officials progressive reform in several directions. It 
to consider and report on the lines on which must be said to the credit of tlie non-ofilcial 
legislation should be undertaken so as to secure members that, on tho whole, they have used 
more efilchnit control and administration of their power sparingly, wisely and well. 
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The Public Trustee. 


The JPitbUc Trustee of England ife a Govern- 
ment (mdal created by Statute (Public Trustee 
Act, 1906), whereby the State acta as an execu- 
tor or as a trustee under Wills, and as a trustee 
under Settlements, whether these instruments 
are new or old, and in other offices of an analo- 
gous Character. 

The office has been a great success ; in the 
seven years that it has been open the value 
of the trusts in course of administration have 
amounted, In round figures, to £50,000,000, 
while the estimated value of Wills lodged in 
the Department which have yet to mature is 
put at some £69,000.000, showing a total value 
of business of all kinds negotiated at 
£ 110 , 000 , 000 . 

Fees chargeable. — The office is now en- 
tirely self-supporting and is no charge upon the 
tax-payer. A provision of the Statute declares 
that the Office is to make no profit but to charge 
only such fees as may provide the working 
expenses and constitute a reserve fund against 
the Uabillties assumed by the State for breach 
of trust. ]n accordance with this mutual 
prindplo the fees have already been reduced 
from their original scale, and the cash surplus 
of fees over expenses, regarded as the nucleus 
of a reserve fund for all contingencies, is now 
£14,585. 

The main fees are of two kinds — a Ice on 
capital and a fee on income. The fees on 
capital are taken in two instalments — an instal- 
ment of halt taken at the beginning, and an- 
other instalment of half taken at the end of a 
trust — each iuslalmcnt being calculated at the 
following rates : — 

On the first £1,000, fifteen sliilhngs per cent. 

On the excess of £1,000 to £20,000, five shil- 
lugs per cent. 

On the excess of £20,000 to £50,000, two 
shillings and six pence per cent. 

On the excess of £50,000, one shilling and 
three pences per (>ent. The Fee on income 
is one per cent, if, as is usual, the income 
be paid direct from its source to the 
person entitled, on any income in excess 
of £2,000 a year the fee Is only 4 per cent. 
Where the income is paid through the Depart- 
ment then the fee is two per cent, up to £600 
a year, and one per cent, on any excess of 
£500 a year, and i per cent, on income in excess 
of £2,0i(X) a year. ^’In* foe on investment is 
3^ per cent.; the Public Trustee, out of this fee, 
paying the brokerage. There is power to vary 
these fees to meet the peculiar circumstances 
of special coses ; but owing to the low range 
of the fees, and their mutual character the 
power of reduction is but seldom exercised, 
exo^t perhaps in the case of large trusts. 

The Department has been organised upon 
lines followed by commercial organisations. 
Forms are avoided wherever possible, the 
methods of the Office prescribing' prompt at- 
tention to all matters within the day. 


The particulars of any trust in which it ia 
desired that the Public rrustee should act may 
be brought to his notice by letter or by personal 
interview, and upon his assent being obtained, 
his appointment should be effect^ in the 
ordinary w’ay as in the case of private trustees. 
In the case of a Will about to be made, hto 
appointment can be secured by the simple 
provision '* I appoint the Public Trustee of 
England as the executor and trustee of this 
my Will." 

One of the forms of trusteesliip which would 
appeal to English people residing in India is a 
scheme known as a " Declaration of Trust." 
An oflidal pamphlet explains that the Public 
Trustee’s services have been requested by 
people who, either because of professional or 
business pre-occupation, or from want of experi- 
ence in dealing with money matters, or from 
the disadvantages which might attach to 
Governmental, professional or business dis- 
abilities abroad, are not well placed to select 
and supervise their investments. It would 
appear that the services of the Department in 
this matter were first requisitioned by offlerrs 
taking up appointments in India ; and, foll-*w- 
ing out their request for individual assistance, 
this scheme of trust came to be devised, and 
has been tound to commend itself to the circum- 
stances of a very large circle of persons simi- 
larly disadvantaged. A Declaration of Trust 
is an inexpensive form of trusteeship by 
virtue of which the owner practically retains full 
control over his capital. The property is made 
over to the Public Trustee either in the form 
of money to be invested or specific securities 
transferred into his name ; anil thereupon the 
Public Trustee executes a short " declaration " 
setting out that ho holds the money invested 
or the securities in trust for the transferor. 
The result of this is that income, as it accrues, 
IS paid to the owner or to any beneficiary as he 
may direct. A wide field of investment is 
permissible, as the trust provides that the 
funds may be invested as the owner may from 
lime to lime diiect. As the pamphlet sets out 
interest at the rate of at least 4 per cent. Is to be 
looked for under the scheme from investments 
of a non-speculative character. It should be 
understood that tliis form of trusteeship is not 
analogous to a bank deposit, where the return 
of the capital at par, given the solvency of the 
bank, is expected. Investments are selected 
with the greatest care in consultation with the 
owner, but it must be understood that the 
Public Trustee docs not accept responsibility 
for any fluctuation of any of the investments 
chosen. The fees payable for this scheme of 
trusteeship, so far as the capital fees are con- 
cerned. are lialf those payable in the case of 
an ordinary settlement The other fees aie 
the same as the ordinary fees. 

The appointment of the Public Trustee 
secures certain definite advantages inasmuch 
he is by Act of ParUament a Oorporatiou Sole : 
and thus It is said the Pubtlo Trustee nevht 
dies, so that the expense of appointment o| 
other Trustees is permanently avqidod* tU$ 
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lategxity It ffOaxftoteod Dy the State, whUe the 
meaiore of his success would indicate that he 
is necessarily experienced and skilled in his 
duties. 

Oose personal attention is given hy the 
Pnblio !mistee and his senior officers to the 
details of every trust ; and as regards the work 
of investment, a large organisation has been 
set up to give the best consideration not only 
to the selection of investments but to the duty 
of keejring them under frequent observation 

All Advisory Committee of men of recog- 
nised authority has, in the past year, been 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor to assist the 
jralblic Trustee by a quarterly review of the 
investments made In the last Annual Eeport 
the Public Trustee speaks of having secured a 
return of £3-19-4 per cent upon his trustee 
investments and a return of £4 10-1 per cent 
upon his non-trustee investments 

The success of the Department would seem 
to show that there is a widespread public need 
in England for such an Office, and the energy 
and efficiency with i^hich tlie Department has 
been constituted and conducted has been a 
great factor in commending it to the public 
The State Guarantee is also doubtless a factor 
of great importance A statutory rule pro- 


vide that strict teoreoy shall be observed in 
respect of all tnute administered in the Depart^ 
ment. 

The administration Is subject to an audit 
by the Controller and Auditor-General (the 
Government Auditor), while the internal orga- 
nisation has been built up upon the prindple 
of a check and counter-check upon the ad- 
ministration 

An in^ortant section of the Statute gives the 
Public Trustee power to direct an audit and 
investigation of the condition and accounts 
of any trust. 

Officials in India will doubtless tend to make 
an increasing use of the Department. As a 
Go\emment Office, its stability will commend 
itoelf to them as a medium to safeguard their 
interests under Wills or Settlements which 
can be entirely relied upon, and free from the 
risks and expense attendant upon any other 
forms of trusteeship 

Further information upon details and copies 
of the official pamphlet, reports and rules, 
etc , can be obtmned of the official ag^ents to 
the Department, viz . — Messrs King, Hamilton 
<< Co , Calcutta and m Bombay, Messrs. King, 
King & Co , whose head office is Messrs Henry 
8 King A Co , 65, Comhill, London, E. C. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL. 


In India tlio functions of a Public Trustee* are 
divided in each Province between two oflieials, 
the Administntoi Geneial and the Oflinal 
Trustee 

The office of Administrator-Creneral was 
first constituted by Indian Act \J1 of 3 849 
There were several later enactments on the 
subject, all of which ha\c ceased to be in force 
The present law Is to be found in Indian Act 
HI of 1913, which contains the following, provl 
sions • — ‘There are three Administrators-General 
In each of the Presidencies ot Btngal, Madras, 
and Bombay Their combined jurisdiction 
covers the whole of British India The Adminis- 
trator-General IS entitled to lettcis of adminis- 
tration, when granted by a High Court, unless 
they are granted to the next of km In the 
other Courts ho Is entitle d to iettf rs in prefer- 
ence to a creditor, a legatee other than a umacr 
sal legatee, or a friend of the deceased 

If any jicrson who Is not an Indian Clinstian, 
a Hindu, Mohammedan, Persian, Buddhist dies 
leaving within any Presidency assets exceeding 
the value of Rs 1 ,000 and If no person to whom 
any Court would have juris liction to commit 
administration of such assets has, within one 
month from his death, applied in such Presi- 
tlency for probate or letters of administration, 
the Administrator-General is required to apply 
for letters of administration In case of ap- 
prehended danger of misappropriation, dete- 
rioration, or waste of assets left by the deceased 
In the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
the High Courts may direct the Administrator - 
General to apply for letters of administration. 
He can also be required to collect and hold 
aaeeti nntU a rig^t of succession or administra- 
tion U determined. Probate and letters of ad- 
hi^idstration granted to aq Adffiinjstrfttpr- 


Gcneral haye effect tnroughout the Presidency, 
but the Higli Court can direct that they have 
effect throughout one or more of the other 
Presidencies A private executor or adminis- 
trator may with the assent of the Adminis- 
trator-General transfer the assets of the 
estate to the Administrator- General There are 
provisions in the Act with regard to tlie revoca- 
tion of grants and the distribution of assets 
When the assets do not exceed Bs 1,000 in 
value, the Administrator-General may, when 
no probate or letters of administration have 
been granted, give a certificate to a person, 
claiming otherwise than pb a creditor to be Inte- 
rested in such assets, entitling him to recolvn 
the assets There is also power In certain 
evints to give such certificate to a creditor. 
J Ik ro is a further power to send the residne of 
the assets to the coimtry of domicile of the 
deceased The Government of India is required 
by the Act to make good all sums for which the 
Administrator-General would be pereonally 
liable if lie had been a private administrator, 
except where the Admlnistrator-GenerKl and his 
officers liave in no way rontrlbutod to the 
liability 

Fees both on capital and on income are pay- 
able out of the estates taken charge of by the 
Administrator-General. The fees on capital 
vary from 3 per cent on the gross value In toe 
case ot small estates to 2 per cent. In the case 
of large estates The fees on income vary In 
the ease of moveable property from 2 per cent, 
to 3 per cent , and in the case of immovable 
property from 8 per cent to 5 iwr cent. When 
the Court has directed the Administrator^ 
General to collect and hold the aisete a fee of 1 
per cent, on the value of the aaaeti taken pos- 
session of, collected, Teallsed, or sold Is payable. 
A smajl fee Js also lAyah^e In cases ^ 
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‘•^Gk^neiral grants a oertlAsate. 
lias power to reduce tho foes 

U^haur 

^ lUnolal Trustee — n»e offleo of 0 
Trdst^ dates troin tin V( a 184? By Indian 
Act JCVn of that year the Supreme Court had 
I)0W^e3r to app uut tlie Ilcgistrar or other officer 
of fm Court to be a trustee, where there was no 
trustee willing to act Act XVII of 184*? was 
repealed by Act X^ II of I8()t, which was In Its 
tWTO repealed by Act II ot 1913, which contahis 
the present law on the subject Ihere are thrf c 
Ofdeial Irusteea Ihe Official Tnistee of 
Bengal has powers In the rh atcr part of Indl i 
The powers of the Official Irustcc of Bombay 
extend to the Bombay Vrcsidcniy and the I’ro 
Vince of Britisli Baluchistan , those of the Ofh 
clal Trustee of Midns extend to the Madias 
Presidency and tla Provimo of Coorg Jlu 
Government can ipiioint 1) puty Official lius 
tees 


and liabilities as ordinary trustees He ma^ 
declino any trust He may not accept any iarust 
under anj composition or scheme of arrange 
nicnt foi the bmeflt of creditors, nor of am 
estate known or believed by him to bo insolvent 
He f innofc ac rept a Inint for a religious purpose 
or for the management or cairylng on of an> 
buslntf'H 11c cannot administer the estate of ti 
deceased jirson unless he be sole executor and 
sole tnistee under the will He cannot be ap 
pointed tnistee along With any other person 
With his consult he may be appointed trustei 
in the instnimint making the trust, and ho maj 
icccpt a trust contained in a will When pro 
jiertyis subject to a tnist, and tin re is no trustee 
uithln the jurisdiction willing or capable to act 
the High (ouit may appoint the Official Trus 
t ( as trustee He may also be appointed a 
trustee by the surviving or continuing trustee^ 
of a trust, and all pel sons bcncAclaII;y interested 
the icin 


An Offleml Imstee e in (n) act as an ordinary 
trustee ,(/) be apixuntt d tnistee by a Court of 
eompetent jurisdlelion iJ has e xn pt as 
otlurwise provided tlu sunu power-', ejutles. 


As In the nse of an \(lmlTii8frat«r General 
the Ooveinnuut oi Indii is r(si)On8iblc for tlic 
aets or difiults of in Oiheial Tnistee Fee« 
aic piyiblc at j lies iixeel by the Government 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has boon ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible If the will is in a vorna 
cular it has to be oAleially translated into 
English A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property hit by the deceased has to be dis 
closed in a schedule to bo annexed to the pcti 
tlon The values of Immoveable properties arc 
usually assessed at lOj years purchase on 
the nett Mimleipnl assessment For estate 
under Ks lO 000 the probate duty payable is 
2%, between Its 10 000 and Es 50 000 the 
duty payable is 2J% Over 50 000 rupees the 
duty pavablo is 3®o In determining the 
amount of the value ol the estate for the pui- 
poses of probate duty the f c ow ing items are 
allowed to be dediie ted - 


1 


Debts left by the dee e^asl 
gag* ( ncumbrnue s 


iding mort 


2 The amount of funeral expenses 

3 Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not benefluall> or with general power tc 
confer a beneficial interest 

The particulars of all these items have to b< 
stated in a separate schedule It is the prac- 
tict of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Eevenuo authorities and If 
the properties particularly immoveable pro- 
TOrtics have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly In certain eases 
the Court then requires citations to bo pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested m the question of the 
grant of probate If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or servire of citation and if the 
will IS shown to have been properly executed 
iiid the petitioner entitled to piobate, probate 
js ordered to be granted 




FFeemasonry. 


Ih an InstituHon fio iinivcrRal as Freemasonry 
lUe growMi of llial l»cMly in any paiticnlar 
^Mirt of the M’orhi is usually binuiar in all respects 
to the (li'vi'lopnu'iit 111 other paita. when 
Freemasonry was llist cstablislicd in Bombay 
and became strong enough to have its own 
Provincial Grand Lodge, the Grand Master 
of English Freemasons appointed James Todd, 
a Lieutenant of Police, as the first Provincial 
Grand Master in 1701. This office he held 
until 179«, when the PT-ovineial Giaiid Lodge 
seems to have gone into abeyance. A icvival 
apparently bet in in 18‘l.L and Lodge Orion 
in the West was tounded at j\)oiu. This 
was followed ill 1844 by J^odge St. Andrews 
at Kamptee and in 1818 by Lodge St. George 
in Bomlbay. In 1801 the Pioviiidal Qiand 
Lodge w'as revived and George Taylor was 
appointed P. G. M. 

In 1870 a fresh warrant w’as issued by whith 
the ProviiKial Grand Lodge of Bombay was 
altered fo Betriut Grand Lodge with Janus 
Gibbs as D. G. M. The lu xt J). G. M. was Ed- 
ward Tyrrell Leith who took ehiiige in 1879, ami 
ho was followed in 1 687 by if. Jl. IT. the Duke 
of ConnaugJit. The leitjaindtr ol the District 
Grand Masters were 11. E. Lord Sandhurst 
1895-1899, H. E. Lord l^ortlieote 1900-1902. 
Hon. Sir Lawreneo Jenkins 1003-1907 and 
(r. Owen W. Dunn 1908-1911. 'J'he present 
D. G. M. being W. Alban llaig-Brown who 
w'as appointed in 1912. 

Under the skilful management of these 
illustrious men f.h<‘ District has grown until 
now there are under the District Grand Lodge 
of Bombay 40 Lodges with a total membersliip 
ot over 2,000. 

At the same time the Royal Arch and Mark 
degrees have also iirospeied and there are 
18 Chapters with a total membership ot over 
600 and 11 Mark Lodges totalling over 300. 

DISTRICT GRAND LODGE E. C. 

List of Principal Officers, 1916. 

IJl^NOAL. I 

R. W. Diatrirt (hnvtl Mmter, Right TTon. Bftron 
Curraiehael of Skirling, o c I r., k.c.m.o. 
Depufjf Rififrirf Grand JMa^ter, lion. Sir James 

S. Mfston, K.O 1 11. 

Dhtrict f^enwr Grand Warden, 'I he Hon ’hk 
Kiran Chunder De, o i E. 

I) Jan inr Grajid Warden, riiii* '^tiidd. 
DiMriet Grand Serrefaru, .1 \. DoHon, 19, Pm i, 
Stn'of. ( .ileiitt.i 

BOWB \ V. 

/?. rr. Di^trid (hand Master, W. Tlaig- 
Brown, .i i*. 

Depnty District Grand Mailer, C B. Bobrnson, 
j.r.*, p.a.o. (Eng ). 

Dutnet Senior B'ardew, F. W. Cressw^oll, 
District Junior Grand Warden, Majoi W. M. P. 
Wood. 

District Graiul Secretary, J. F. Pennock, V.P., 
P.A.G.P.O. (Eng.) King’s Building, Fort, 
Bombay. 


Mapras. 

n.W.J)hfriel Grand MuUcr, Hon. IMr. LI. E. 
Dcpfitu District (haiul Master, C, J.vjH^, 
District Senior Grand Warden, V. TuH|B 
District Junior Grand Warden, Brig.-Gd||p||n. 

Di<ttrict Grand Secretaru, J. H. B. Brougham. 
' >roiiPt Load, Madras. 

PUN.TAB. 

fit Wor Distrid Grand Master, Col. Henry. 

T. Ikase, c i.E , P.a I). (Eiig). 
peputij District Grand Master, Vacant. 

District Grand Serretarif, David Ik Johnston, 
Ei(om.ison8’ HaJ!, Lahore. 

BrawAii. 

It. ir. District Gram! Master, The Ifon. Mr. 

Justice Ik W. Ormond. 

Dcpnlit Didrift Grand Mu'iier, ( ol. IT. W 
S< nior 

Di^itrict Senior Graiul Warden, W. Kendall. 
District Junior Grand Wardet, G. H. Evans. 
Disinct it rami Secretari/, A. Blake, Winchester 
House, Rangoon. 

GRAND LODGE OF ALL SCOTTISH 
FREEMASONRY IN INDT^. 
Iii-tallation — November (St. Andrew’s Day). 
Communication— 4th Satmday, in January, 
April, July, and October. 

Place OF Meeting —FreemaRonh’ Hall, Ravelin 
Street, Bombay. 

Graml Master, The Hou’hle 'Mv. Justice F. C. 0. 
Beaman, i.e.P. 

Grand Master Depute, The Hon’ hie Mr. P. R. 
Codell, 0 I E , ICS. 

Substitute Grand Master, AbdenlJ M Knjjji, 
Grand Superintendent of CmtrtU India, Col. 
F. W. P. Macdonald. 

Grand S uperintendent of Eastern India, W. R. 
Gourlay, I.C S. 

Senior Grand Warden, A. M. (h’l'on, i r.s. 

Do, do. do. B. R. Herman. 

Junior Grand Warden, Framjee B. Jeejeebhoy. 
Do. do. do. J. I'k JonKon. 

G. Seeretary — AinnuR W. Wise, 
Elpliin stone Building, Murzb.'in 
Load, Foit, Jioinbav. 
BENGAL MASONIC ASSOCIVCION. 

For Edneating Children of Indigent Free- 
masons. 

President — The Right Hon’ble Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling, (i.c i.hk, K.c.m.g , District Grand 
Master. 

This Association is supporfed by capitation 
assessments from the Lodges in the District 
of Bengal and by voluntary contributions. 

1. A donation of Rs. 500 made in one or 
more payments of not less than Rs. 50 each 
constimtes the donor a Vice-President for Lifj 
vylth the privilege of five votes. 



6.J0 fremasomy. 

2. A of Bs. 100 oonstltntes ths 


Oooor A Governor for XAfo, with the prlvilwe 
cl one vote and one vote for each odditioiiat^ 
Apnation of Bs. 100. 

MB. A snbBcription of Es. 16 por annum 
the subscriber to one vote lor the year 
WM ah extra vote for every additional Its. 16. 

^le conditions of the above arc the same 
waBer the donor or subscriber be an individual 
CiMPtodge, Chapter, or any other society. 

A general meeting of subscribers is held 
twice in the year, at Freemasons* Hall, Calcutta, 
19. Park Street. 

6. The general conduct of the affairs of 
the Association is entrusted to a Committee 
composed of the President, Treasurer, and 
Secretarv, and of five Members to bo elected 
at the February Half-yearly General Meeting. 

7. The funds of the Association are devoted 
solely to the board and education of cluldrcn. j 

8. Children are admitted into the Association 
at the ago ot seven yoais and continue thcr<‘in 
till Uiey have attained the age ot seventeon 
years. 

This rule applifK equally to children of both 
rexes without avy distinction ol icligious deno- 
minations. 

9. Elections lake place at each General 
Meeting of Subscribers according to the number 
of vacancies and capabilities ot the fund. 

10. No child is eligible to be placed on 
the List of Candidates unless his father has been 
a Registered Mason for five years and Subscrib- 
ing Member of some Lodge for at least throe 
years of that period. 

Subscriptions and donations are received 
by the District Grand Seereta ry and by the Secretary 
of the Association {Herbert E, Kent, Freemasons' 
Rail, 19, Park Street), W. J. Bradshaw, Hon. 
Treasurer, and Herbert B. Kent, Secretary. 
BENGAL MASONIC FUND OF 
BENEVOLENCE. 

Geand Committer. 

President. — Tho Right Honourable Baron 
rarmlchoel of Skilling, n.r i f , k r at (,., District 
Gianil Master 


The Hon*bl6 Sir James Meston, K.C.i.B^ 
Deputy District Grand Master. 

C. D. Stewart. E.D.d.w, 

S. A. i’airweather, Deputy Grand Treasures 

J. A. Holton, Deputy Grand Secretary. 

H. E Kent, Deputy A. Grand Secretary. 

.SCOTTISH MASONIC FUND OF 
BENEVOLENCE. 

For the purpose of affording temporary relief 

to indigent Freemasons and their families. 

Grand Secretary — Arthur W. Wise, Elphinsione 
Building, Murzban Road, Fort, Bombay. 

THE SCOTTISH MASONIC BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION IN INDIA. 

(a) For the purpose of granting Annuities t-o 
old and destitute breemasons and their widows, 

(b) Granting allowances towards the mainte- 
nance and edu(‘ation of the children of deceased 
or indigcnf FTccmsimnH. 

C J). Furdonjee, Honorary Secretary mi 
Treasurer. 

,J. C. Misti c. Honorary Assistant Secretary, 

Elphinstoiic Building Murzban Road, Fort, 

Bombay. 

THE SIND MASONIC BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Patron. 

Right Wor. Bro. H. E. the Right Hon’blc > 
Lord Lanungton, g o.m.g., g.o.i.e., Late Grand 
Master of A. S. F., India, and Governor of\ 
Bombay. 

C. H. Chetham, President, Secretary, — ^Fram- 
roze E. Punthakey, Victoria Street, Preqy 
Quarter, Karachi. 

THE BOMBAY MASONIC ASSOCIATION. 

For Educating, nothin cr and Maintaining tho 
Children of Indigent and Deceased Freemasons. 

Subscriptions and donations are received bv 
the ITon See , .T, F ]»ennoek D. G s , King's 
Building, BombuA 




Indian Architecture. 

I. ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
oea of its own. and its monuments are unique 
mong those of the nations of the world. An 
aoiant civilization, a natural bent on the part 
f the people towards religious fervour of the 
mtemplative rather than of tlie fanatical 
)rt, combined with the richness of the country 
i the sterner building materials — tliese are 
few of the factors that contributKjd to making 
I what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
otb variety and glamour. Indian architect 
are is a subject which at the best has been 
/Odled only imperfectly, and a really com- 1 
rehenslve treatise on it has yet to bo written. | 
'he subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
lay be such a treatise never will be written 
1 the form of one work at any rate. The 
plrit of Indian art is so foreign to the European 
f art culture that it is only one European in 
hundred who ran entirely understand It, 
^hile art criticism .and analysis is a branch of 
tudy that the modem Indian has not as yet 
entured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Ijitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
he only recognized authority on the subject 
lag been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
s that which will And most ready acceptance 
>y the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
id the nearly imposbible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
ind It is sometimes held that he was a man 
)f too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
itUd eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
Dsight in this particular direction. Fergus- 
lon^ classification by races and religions is, 
lowever, the one that has been generallv ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
itone architecture in India of an earlier date 
ban two and a half centuries before the Chrlst- 
an ora, and that “ India owes the introduc- 
lon of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
[Xises, as she does that of Buddliism as a state 
r<qigloa, to the groat Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
272 to 236.‘' 

Buddhist Work. 

Fersmsson's first architectural period Is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous ^Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest Interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
m the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
Aiunta, Nasik, Ellora and Kanheri. A x>olnt 
with relation to the Gandhara woik may bo 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Etoman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression, 
l^rom ws it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to Buropean Influence, an 
asflumptioii that is strenuously combated by 
otbcm as wUi bo poSntod out later. 


The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the oUwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
** Tower of Victory at Ohlttore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidiau style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work ot 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable “ Eylas^* is an instance 
of a temple out out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet In length, not built, but sculptured In solid 
stone, an imdertaking of vast and, to our 
modem ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Sriiangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vlj^anagar, ifrc., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some difficulty In following 
Fergusson’s two next divisions of classifloatlon, 
the “ Chalukyan ” of South-central India, 
and the “ Northern or Indo-Aryan style.'* 
The difieronces and the similarities are appa- 
rently so Intermixed and confusing that he is 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title Of 
“ Hindu ” — however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study : — Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar In Orissa, 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, &c. Tlio palace of the Hindu Baja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is one of the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples in India. So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Saracenic. 

Among all the periods and styles In India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than tliose of what Is generally 
called the “ Indo-Saracenic " which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the arebiteexuro of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constractional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship^ 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured tepmenir 
ations of animate obiects In the adornment 
of the boUdingSi and led to the dcvelopoieat 
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otber decorative forms. Great ffigpnulty 
g|*W l c to be displayed in tbe use of pattern and 
fieometrioai and foliated ornament This 
Mllem trait further turned the attention of 
I builders to a greater extent than before 
>i proportion, scab and mass as nu ans of giving 
* uty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
. the aesthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree 

The art was thus the galn( r by the new con 
dltions It gained in power and ^allety much 
as “ Classic ’* arcliitecturc gamed under the 
Eomans But it equally lost somt thing too 
The Indo-Saracenic is apt to appear cold and 
hard The writer was impressed ijy tliii on 
bis first view of the Cnnlior lulace aln ul> 
mentioned Ihoiigh a Hindu building tliat 
palace has yet mucli of what might he called 
the more sophisl icated quality of the Indo- 


bnt contend that tbe arti though modMedj 
vet remained in Its essence what it had always^ 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, 
dome, the arch, they contended, though devcn 
loped under the Moslem influence, were yct,i 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts- 
manship are concerned, rendered in a manner 
distinctively Indian l^ergusson is usually 
regarded as the leader of the former school, 
whih the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present foimd an eager champion 
in Mr L B Havell whose works, on the subject 
are recommended to** study side by side with 
those of tiie forme i wiiter Mr Hayell prac- 
tically discards Feigiissons ra< ial method of 
clasBiflcation into stviis in fa^our of a chrono- 
logical review of wliit lie ugaids to a greater 
extent than did ins lamous precursor as being 
one eoiitinuous lipmogeneous Indian mode of 
arclntectuial expression though subject to 


STracenlc wori" as well arsome Lmia.it eiH ^ mtiuenees brought 'to bear 

detail It has being Hindu a eeitain amount mnil, purposes to which 

^tured oniainent of aninuted forms ^ “ 


of sculptured 
and the general cifeet of roundness, rieliuev 
and interest thcicby impaili d seemed eloquent 
in suggestion as to what is lacking in bo mauv 
of the Mahometan buildings 

Foreign Influence 

There would appear to be a conflict between 
archfiBologibts a«» to the extent of tin effect on 
Indian art produced by to^'cign influence unde 
the Mahometans I lie extreme view on the one 

hand Is to regaid all tlie best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation The Gan 
dharan sculptures v\lth thni Greek tendency, 
the development of now forms and moeks of 
treatment to which allusion lias been made, 
the slmilaiitips to bi found between the M iho 
metan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Lurope, the in trod not ion of the 
minaret and, above all, the histoiical CMdtnccs 
that exist of the presentc in India of Luropeaiis 
during Mogul times, arc cited in suppoit cf 
the theory On the other hand those of tin 
opposite School hold the foregoing view to Ot 
due to the iirivailing Luropiaii preconception 
that all light and hading must conn ly wi\ 
of Europe, and the best things lu art by wa^ 
of Greece Jo tliiui the Gaiulharan seulp 
tore, Instead of being the best Is the woist 
in India oven because of its Gieik tlnctuic 
llioy find in the truly indlgenoub work beau- 
ties and elgniflcanccs not to be seen m the 
Graeco-Bactrian sdilptuies, and point to those 
of Borobudei in Java, tlio woik of Buddhist 
colonists from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an immunity from destructive 
influences given by the Insular position, as 
showing the best examples of the art o ant 
It is probable tlrat a just estimate of the nieiits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time has 
obliterated some of the ehffereiiccs of taate 
that exist between Last and \\ est | 

To the adherents of the newer school the 
imdlaputcd similarities bet \i ecu Indo Maho 
inctan and Hindu buildmgs outweigh those 
between Indiim and Western Mahometan 
work, especially in the light of the dla-siml- 
iaritlM between tlie latter They admit the 
ohanges produced by tbe advent of Idam, 


Agra and Delhi 

Agia and Delhi may be icgiided as the 
piincipal centres of the Indo baracenic stjle — ' 
the former foi the itnowmd iaj Mahal, for 
Akbai b deserted capital oi latchpur Sikri. 
Ills tomb at Sccundia, the Moti Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agia fort At Delhi 
wo have the groat Jurama Musjid the Bort, 
the tombs of Humayon, bufdar Jung, ^c , 
and the unique Qutb Minar Iwo other glreat 
centres may be mcntiomd, because in each 
theie appealed ceitain stiongly marked indi- 
vidualities that diffeientiated the varieties 
of the style theic found from the variety seen 
it Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one fiom 
that of the other These aie Ahmedabad In 
Gujarat and Bnapur on the Dekhaii, both in 
the Tomhay PnsiddKV 

Ahmedabad 

\t Abnndabad witli its lu ighboilrs SnkhoJ 
ind Chainixnin 1h u si (ins to In hss ofUdipar- 
tine fiom tin older iliiulu forms i tendomy to 
adluie to lln lint 1 iind hi itkd rither thin to 
hiV( recourw to tin irch while thf dowio 
though (onstuntly (inployid wis tin k never 
divilojMd to its full t xtmt as iKiwlnre, or 
tanied to its lognnl stnietiiial eonclusiou Tbo 
Ahmedabad work is piobably most famous tor 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone “jail”— 
or pierced lattice work, as in tho palm tree 
windows of the Sldi Sayyld Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

Tlie characteristics of tho Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally sinking Ihoy are 
pcrhai>b more distinctively Mahometan than 
those of tilt Ahmedabad buildings in that 
liere the domt is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — ^the 
well known Gol Gumbaz ” — Is cited as shew 
mg the greatest space of floor m any building 
in the world roofed by a smgle dome, not even 
(xccpting the Pantheon The lintel also was 
hero practically discarded m favour of the arch,. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold mascnl^ 

a ualltv and a largeness of structural concept 
on that is unequalled elsewhere In indMv 
though in richness and delieacy it doeu not 
attempt to rival the work of the to^ot 
Id this we rocoguite among other Influenoes 
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of the prevailing material, the hard ua- 
MffiQpzimiisl&g Bekhan basalt. In a similar 
manlier the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with Its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up witli the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 


choice of materials available — the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with aooeM 
to marble and other more costly materials^ 
was no doubt largely responsible for the mahy 
easily recognizable characteristics of the archi* 
tceture of tljeso centres. 


11. MODERN. 


The modem architectural work of India 
vldes jitse lf sharply into two classes. There 
first fl||b of the indigenous Indian “ Master- 
builder be found chiefly in the Mative 
States, particularly those in llajputana. 
Second there Is that of British India, or of 
ril those parts of the peninsula wherever 
^Voste^^ ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefljl in the case of 
EirchitecturOf* through the moflUiiu of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
H{ion as being all that building sliould not be, 
but, considering it has been pioduced by men 
5 f whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were nccessaiily contending with lack of 
[Xpert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the otlioi, it must be 
( ©needed that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on tlie part of professional architects 
io turn their attention to india, and a number of 
tlicsc has even been drafted into the service 
of Oovcrnimnt as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated m JiOrd Curzon’s Vicoroyaltv. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth ot the influeuec 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the British in India as was just 
imd was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape agamst every- 
thing olflcial, may gradually be removed. If 
ty^ 80 as to Government work progress should 
LfUlen more assured in the freer atmosphere 
(imPu of oftieial life. Alrc'ady in certain of 
thegreater cities, where the traiucvl modern | 
arehit-ect lias establbhcd himself, in private 
]>ractice, theio arc signs that In-, influrnee is 
l)eginning to be lelt. IIo still coiujflains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
'much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both m n pecuniary sense and other- 
wine. It is also to be observed that the sur- 
vival of a relic of the popular idea of tho time 
before liis advent, to the effeet that though 
an architect might occasionally “ design ” 
a building it was always an engineer who built 
it, is still indicated by tho aichitect in some 
cases deeming it advisaule to stylo hnnsolf 
“ architect and eiigineei.” 

To the work of tin* indig( nous “ master- 
Imlider ” public attention has of nfnt years 
been drawn with some Insi'-tence, and the siig- 
ppstion has been pressed that otforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pn*- 
sprvation of what is pointt*d out — and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
survival — almost the only one left in tlie world — 
of living art," but which is threatened with 
extinction by reason of the spread of 
Weatoni ideals and fashions. The matter 
assiahed some years ago tho form of a mild 
ontmvorsy centring round the question of the 


I th(‘n much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new cuplUl at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give tho 
required impetus to Indian art ratlier than 
that it. should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s ex^nso. The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents ol the "indigenous Indian” school 
of arehaologists already mentioned, and to 
have based tlieir ideas on their own reading of 
the iwst 'rhey still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
ot England and India, but (*V(‘n within the 
(•'overiiment servloiN Their opponents, holding 
what appears to lx* tlie mon* oilieiul vievv both 
as to areha'ology and ait, havi* pointed to tho 
•• deatli ’• of all the arts of the past in other 
eonntrb*s as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste* of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, 01 to institute what they have termed 
"another futile revival.’ 'Jlie Biitish in india, 
Ihoy contend, should do as did the ancient 
Komaiis in every country on which they planted 
tlu'ir conquering foot As tll0^e wen* wont to 
leplaee Indigenous ait wltli that of Koine, so 
sliould we set our 8 ( si of conquest permanently 
oil India b> the erection of examples of the best 
of British ait. This is tho view which, as vve havo 
indicated, appeals to have obtain'd lor tho 
moment the more influential hearing, and tho 
task of designing and directing the construction 
ot the principal buildings in the new Capital has 
accord mglv be(*n (*ntrustod jointly to a London 
and to a South African architect, neitlier of 
wliom can la* unduly influenced by either past 
or n*eent arehib'ctural jiraetiei* so far as India 
is (•one(*rned. 

Tile results oannol but be awaited With the 
keeii(* 8 t interi st, and moanwliile the contro- 
versy, witli suspeiuled judgment, naturally falls 
into abeyance, it Is, moreover, liowever vital 
to the interests of tho country's architecture, 
too nuiely technical and academic for its merits 
to be estiraatt’d bv the general reader or dis- 
euss(*d here, its chief claim on our attention 
has in tile fact that it alfords an added interest 
to th<* tourist, wl'o may see the fruits of both 
M’liools of thought in tho various modem build- 
ings ot British India as well as examples of the 
"master builders ’’ work in nearly every native 
town and ba/aar. ’J'he town ot Lashkar In 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in Instances oi picturesque modem indlan 
stri'ct architecture, while at Jaipur, Ldalpur* 
benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious. 
The extent to which tho "unbroken tradition 
from the past" exiets nay there he ganged 
by rile tiavelleic ivho is a^tect enoogli for 
the pnri‘Oae. 
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Tba ardlMBOlo^eal treasnies of India are ac 
VAiied M they are nurooious. Those of the 
pre-Huhammadan period may roughly be divid- 
ed Into (I) architectuial and sculptural monu- 
menti and (2) inscriptions. No building or 
sotdi^ure in India witn any pretentions to bo 
conindered an example of architecture or art 
can be ascribed to a time earlier than that of 
Asoka (circa 250 B.C.). In the pre-Asoka ar- 
oliitccturo of India, as in that of Burma or Gtiina 
at the present day, wood was solely or almost 
solely employed. Even at tiic close of the 4th j 
century, B.C., Megasthenes, the Greek Ambas- 
sador at the court of Chandragupta, wand- 
father of Asoka, describes Pataliputra, the 
capital of the Indian monarch, as “ surrounded 
by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows." If the capital it- 
self was thus defended, we can easily infer that 
the architecture of the period was wooden. 
And long long after stone was introduced the 
Uthic ‘Styles continued to be influenced by, or 
copied from, the wooden. 

Monumental Pillars.— The first class of 
works that wo have to notice are the monu- 
mental pillars, known as lats. The oldest are 
the monolithic columns of Asoka, nearly thirty 
in number, of wliich ten bear his inscriptloiis. 
Of these the Lauriya-Nandangarh column in 
the Ghamparan District, Tirhut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz., a Persepolltan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best cajiital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
humed at Sarnath near Benares. The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordinary precision and nc- 
cura^. Of the post-Asokan period one pil- 
lar (B.C. 150) stands to the north-east of Bes- 
nagar in the Gwalior State, another in front of 
the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at Eran 
in Central Provinces belonging to the 6th Gen- 
tury, A. 1>. All these are of stone ; but there 
is one of iron also. It is near the Qntb JMinar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it spc.ikR of its 
having been erected by a king called Chandra, 
identiflod with Chandragupta J 1. (A.D. 375- 
413) of the Gupta d^7lasty. It is wonderful 
"to find the Hindus at that ago forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now." Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, espticially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 
in the South Kanara District, A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jain a temple at Muda- 
bldri, not far from Managalore. 

Topes. — Stupas, known as dagohat in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed eitlier for the safe custody 
of relioa hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jalna legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimen 
of Jatna ttsmat is now extant. Of those belong- 
ing to the Buddhists, the great Tope of Sanohl 
in BhoM i* the most Intact and entire of its 
^■aa* It oonstots of a low olionlar dram inp- 
poBthig « hantophefloal dome of less diameter, 
tteuna the Is an open passage lor otitam- 


ambulation, and the whole is enclosed by a 
give stone railing with lofty gates famg 
cardinal points. The gates are ossentiam, 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures. The stupa itself 
probably belonged to the time of Asoka, bat 
as Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations hat^jO 
conclusively shown, the railing and the gate- 
ways weic at least 160 and 200 years later, rda- 

E cctively. Other famous Buddhist Uupas that 
ave been found are those of Bharhut, 
Allahabad and Jubbulporc, Amravim in we 
Madras Presidency, and Piprahwa the Ne- 
palese frontier. The tope proper at Bharhdt 
has entirely disappeared, having been ntiliaw 
for building villages, and what remahied of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Musen^' 
The bas-roliefs on this rail which contain shm 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Biirt/h 
Stories of Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravatl also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is imsurpaaBcd 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, «e 
now in the British and Madras JHluseums. 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
Uauary with an inscription on it was unearthed. 
Tine inscription, according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relics being of Buddha and en- 
shrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. And we 
have thus here one ot the stupas that were erect- 
ed over the ashes of Buddha immediately aftw 
his demise. 

Caves. — Of the rock excavations wuich aw 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. The most imiiortant groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja Bedsa, Earii, 
Kanheri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, ElJora and Ajanta in Niz»m> 
Dominions, Barabar 10 miles north of Gaye^j^ 
Udayagirl and Khandagiri 20 miles from 
tack in Orissa. The caves belong to the wet 
principal sects into which ancient India was 41’’ 
vided, viz., the Buddhists, Hindus and Jainas. 
The earliest caves so far discovered are those of 
Barabar which were excavated by Asoka an4 
Ws grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to AH* 
Vikas, a naked sect founded by Makkhali Gosalaf 
This refutes the theory that cave archi- 
tecture was of Buddhist origin. The neitt 
liest caves are those of Bhaja, Pitalkhora 
cave No. 9 at Ajanta and No. 19 at Nai^ 
have boon assigned to 20u B.C. by Fergusson and 
Dr. Burgess. But there is good reason to sup- 
pose from Sir .Tohn Marshall's recent researches 
and from epigraphic consideratious that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caveS 
are of two types — the chattyas or chapel cavUl 
and vHtaras or monasteries for the residence^ 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs afun 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the ontiaBte 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and 144 ^ 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular ettd. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Ohristw 
basilicas. The second class consist of a 
Buriounded by a number of oells. in th« 
viharat there was a sanctum In tbs centre of W 
back wall containing a large imaftc of findilS; 
Hardly a ekakifa is found without di am 
vfAarot ad^idnilig It, Of tho lOndd iiP 
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pies tliftt At ^EUephanta near Bombay la perhaps 
the most freqaented. It is dedicated to Siva 
md la not earlier than the 7th oentory A.D. 
w by tar the most renowned oave-temple of 
t ttt Hindus is that known as Kailasa at Ellora 
it is on the model of a complete structural 
t^ple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
pedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
iCashtrakuta king, Krishna 1, (A. D. 768), 
may still be seen in the paintings in the 
celling! of the upper porch of the main shrine 
Of the Jaina oaves the earliest are at Khand- 
g t1 and XJdayagiri ; those of the medieval type, 
1(^ Indra Sabha at Ellora ; and those of the latest 
pe4od, at Ankal m JNasik The ceilings of many 
ot these oaves were once adorned with fresco 
psto tings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
those are those at AJanta, which were exe> 
c^d at various periods between 350-650 A D. 
pd have elicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
in 1866. The lost ones were again copied by 
John Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensmgton. They were last copied 
by Lady Herringhara during 1909-11. Her 
p^tures, which are in full scale, are at presi nt 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
Have been reproduced In a volume brought out 
by the India Society. 


Gandhara Monuments —On the north-west 
j frontier of India, anciently knoun as Gandhara, 

^ are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
jand buried ttupas, among which we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and 
tfhe Buddhist pantheon The free use of Cormthi- 
an capitals, friezes uf nude Lrotes bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly ostabUsh the 
iofhience of Hellenistic art. Hie mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah-ji-ke-Dheri, 
Which was explored m 1909, brought to 
^ several mten sting sculptures of this 
^Senool together with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
period. The inscription on the casket left no 
doubt as to the mound being the stupa raised 
dVer the bones of Buddha by the ludo-Scy- 
thlan king Kanisbka. They were presented 
by Lord Mlnto's Government to the Buddhists 
or Burma and are now enshrined at Mandalay 
To about the same age belong the stupas at 
Manlkyala in the Punjab opened by Banjit 
SlUgh*B French Generals, Ventura and Court, 
hi 1830. Some of them contained coins 0 / 
Kanlshka. 


Structural Temples.— Of this class we have 
ope of the earliest examples at Sancbl, and | 
another at Tigowa in the Central Provinces. In | 
South India we have two more examples, viz , 

f Lsd Khan and Durga temples at Alhole in 
P^pur. All those belong to the earlv Gupta 
]^od and cannot be later than 500 A.D. The 
Oauy common characteristic is fiat roofs without 
Of any kind. In other respects they are 
ly different and already here we mark the 
i^g of the two styles, Indo-Aryan and 
waUi wliose differences become more and 
P^ounood from the 7th oentory onwards. 
i|ii4e*‘Amu style, the moat prominent 
%i8ld to w porpcuffloOlar, and in the 


Dravidian to the boilioiital. The salient 
feature of the former acaiu Is the cue* 
vllinear steeple^ and of the laito, the pyzamldial 
tower. The most notable examples of tbe first 
kind are to be found among the temples of BbQ* 
baneswar in Oiissa, Kbajarah in Bundelkhand, 
Osla ID Jodhpur, and DUwara on Mount Abu* 
One of the be»t known groups in the Dravidian 
style 18 that of the MamaUapuram Baths, of 
* Seven Pagodas on the seashore to the sooth 
of Madras. They ore each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than raths. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee* 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Alhole and Pattadkal of the Bilapui 
District, Bombay Presidency, and tbe mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to 
above Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjoro and the Srirangam temple 
of Trlchmopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the aichitectuie of th Deccan, called 
Chalukyan by Fergusson. In this style tbe 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the high-storeyed spite 
is converted mto a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan, borne fine examples of this type exist, 
at Dambal, Rattlhali, TilllwalU and Hangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay tosidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal m Kizam’s Dominions. But 
it IS in Mysore among the temples at Hallebld, 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
III its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. — We now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of matenals, but principally on stone 
and copper. The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brabml and Kharoshthi. The Brahmi was 
read from loft to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modem vernacular scripts of 
India The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to loft, and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5tb century, B C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century, A D , and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi The earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka. One group 
of these has been engraved on rooks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to KigUva in the Nepal Tarai, from Gimar in 
Kathiawar to Dbaull in Orissa, from Kalsi in tbe 
Lower Himalayas to Slddapur in Mysore, show- 
ing by tbe way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference In his Hock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Pnnoes, Antlo- 
chuB II. of Syria, Ptolemy Phlladelphus, and 
so forth is exceedingly Interesting, and fixes 
BO. 269 as the date of bis coronation. His 
Eummindei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-plaoe of Buddha which was fox long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record Is 
intcxijption of the Besoagar pular. filw 
had b^ lorown for a long timn, but Sir 
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MorslUili was the first to notice the inscription 
It. It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described aa an envoy of Xin« Antial- 
kidas of Taxila Holiodorous is herein called 
a Bhagavata, which ahows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and prcaumably a 
Valshnava. Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of tins cave, 
Ushavadata, wTio calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kinc 
and sixteen villages to gods and Drahiiians 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at th«* different periods the 
inscriptions arc invaluable records, and arc tho 
only light but for which we are ‘ forlorn and 
blind.* 


pur. There is here relatively little trace Of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal building 
now left at Bijapiir are the Jam! Masjld, ‘ 
Gagan Mahall, Mlhtar Mahall, Ibrahim Ilauzal^ 
and mosque and the Gol Guinbaz. Like thoirf 
predecessors, the Patlians of Dellii, the Moghuls' 
were a guat building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during tho reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor^s 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and tho 
palaces at I'atehpur, Bikn and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at J-iahore and tho 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula aie the most typical 
structures. “ The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicatyO 
elegance and rctitieincnt of detail. ” And it 
was during his reign that tin, most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, tho Taj Alahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahall, w-as con 
struoted. 'J’lic Moti Masjid in Agra Fort is 
another surpassingly i)urc and elegant monu- 
ment of his time. 


Saracenic Architoclure.--'J’his begins in 
India with tho IJitli century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
Their first mosques were constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. 'J’be 
mosque called Adhai'din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Minar are inswinccs of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. I’he 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. Tho Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
IChllJi are typical examples. Of the Sharql 
stylo we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Maudu In the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprung up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, HoKlumg's 
tomb, Jahaz Mahall and IJmdola Mahall as 
tho most notable instances of the seculm and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malw'a 3’ailians. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed tlicir 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the rums of the buildings of this type, the 
important of whicdi are the Adiria Masjid ol 
Sikandar Shah, the Elakhi mosque, Kaduiii 
liasul Masjid, and so forth. Tlic Bahmaiii 
dynasty of Qulbarga and Bidar w'cre also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with Impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. " Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed, ’* 
says Fergusson, “ that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant.” 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidl 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of tho 
minars of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabi and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any periou. No other 
style is so essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adll Shahi dynasty of Blja- 


Archacological Deparlment. — As the 

archtooiogical mouuments of India must at- 
tract the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archseological Department. Tho work 
of this Department is primarily two-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Govenimeiit in these directions till 1870 when 
they established tho Archeeological Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Aichteology. The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys 111 Bombay and Madras tlireo years after. 
The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and tho task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Oovernraonts. often without expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of .3$ lakhs to the ii'pair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator. Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and his 
post and that of tho Diiector-General were 
abolished. The first systj'matic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility m eonservatlon 
matters was taken by ixird Curzou’s Government, 
wlio C'.tablished the seven A rchecologieal Circles 
that now obtain, placed them on a permanent 
footing, and united them together mider the con- 
trol of a Director-General, provision being also 
made ior subsidising local Govemmonts out of 
imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and relics 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiquities. Under tho direction of Sir 
John Marsliall, Kt., n.i.K., Director-General of 
Archa?oI(>gy, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair has been prosecuted, and 
the result of it is manifest in the present 
altered conditions of old buildings. One has 
only to soo for example the Moghul buildings 
at Agra, Delhi, Lahore and Ajmer, in onlei to 
be convinced how the work of oarelul leocniAtruQ*. 
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'ion and repair has converted these decayed and 
leseorated monuments with their modem ex* 
^rescencea into odiftces of unrivaUed loveli* 
less. Another noteworthy feature of this work 
las been the rescue of many of those buildings 
iTom profane and sacrilegious uses. It is well* 
known that the superb Pearl Alosque of Jahangir 
in the lialioro Fort contained a Government trea- 
sury, and the Sleeping Ilall of Shah Jalian served 
as a Church for the British troops. At Bija- 
pur two mosques have been recovered, one of 
which was used as Bak Bungalow and the other 
as Post Office. 'J'lie local ivutcherry has now 
been expelled from the lovely rausjid ot Sidi 
ba^id at Ahmcdabad. The Cave temples at 
Trichlnopoly are no longer godowna. Nor has 
research work been in any way neglected 
under the new order of things A unique 
feature of it for the first time introduced 
under the guidance and advice of Sir John Mar- 
sliall has been the scientific excavation of buried 
sites, such as Saniath where Buddha preached 
bis first sermon, Kasia or JCuMnara where he 
died, Saheth-Malieth the ancient Srasvastl, 


Taxila or Taksbasila, the scat ot tho ancient 
Hindu University, Patna or Patallputra, the 
Mauryan capital, Besnagar or the ancient 
Vidisa, and so forth. The results achieved, 
especially at the last three places, are of a sen- 
sational cliaraetcr. At Taxila Sir John lias 
brought to light the remains of a palace of the 
Assyrian style and a inassl\e and imposing 
temple dedicated to Zoroastriuii worshij) aiul 
resembling a Greek perlpt('ral trniplo Witli file 
addition of a solid tower of the Likkurat fyja' 
rising behind the shrine. At I’atna Dr. D. B. 
Spooner has found traces of a Mauryan palac(^ 
which is an actual replica of the Achromeniaii 
palace at PerseiKilis At Besnagar Mr. D. II. 
Bhandarkar has excavated a temple of Vasudeva 
of the third century B.C., which proves to be 
the oldest of all Hindu shrines in India. Among 
other results of this excavation is the notewor- 
thy discovery that the art of forging steel was 
practised in India more than two thousand 
years ago and tliat mortar was used lii the 
construction of brick masonry at least us early 
as the third ceiituiy B C. 


Indian Art. 


“Within the last few years there has been a 
most interesting and promising, though some- 
what narrowly confined, revival in Indian Art. 
For this, it is to be feared, scant credit is due 
to British educational policy in India, though 
the impetus has come mainly from a few Bii- 
itish and other European enthusiasts who have 
Irominded cultured India of tlie value of its 
fancient artistic heritage and indicated the 
piossibilities of revival. Each year between 
f6,000 and 7,000 students pass the various 
.('xaminatioiis of the four Seliools of Arts main- 
tained by the State, but until very recently 
those institutions have been in some respects 
seriously nristaken in ideal and method. View- 
ing their woik over half a century it may be 
taid broadly that they have paid very inade- 
(juate attention to tJic traditions of Indian 
Art, and that m consciously or uneonseiously 
Encouraging Western iiilluences, vvliich tJie 
Indian student could not thoioiighly a'^.simi- 
latc, they have not even been j)uitieular to 
(boose good examples of Westcin ait. Nor 
liave the Schools of Arts bei’ii altogether tree 
liom the taint of eoinmeieialism ; indeed, lor 
sijiiie vears one of them was 111 etfc'ct soine- 
tliiug between an industrial work^tiop and an 
emporium for selling Indian curiosities nicely 
(lesigiied to meet the taste of tourists, lii 
kstice to the Schools it should be added that 
they have seldom been able to attract into 
them members of the hereditary craftsmen 
cla^g. The material they have had to u’ork 
jVith has been unpromising. Further, even 
Wor students who might attain to conspicuous 
skill, there have been few openings in after- 
life, All tills is now changing, but the im- 
rrovemont began only some fifteen years ago, 
and it Is mainly due to agencies more or less 
independent of the schools. 

A Notable Revival 

The revival which has already produced Ob'* 
notaMe artist, Mr. Abanindraiiath Q'agore, is 


the direct outcome of the study of the Work 
of the best periods of Indian art. In order to 
comprehend it, it is therefore necessary to 
glance back over the history of art in India. 
With sculpture we are here not particularly 
concerned, for there is no perceptible revival 
in it at piesont; but it may be said in passing 
that its golden age 111 Jiulia was the perioil 
which produced the scul])tuii‘s of Ellora and 
Eleplianta, that iti its finest examples this art 
was genuinely Indian, lor the Gamlliara sculp- 
tures, which show strong Grc‘ck mllucncc, aio 
inferior enough to make the contention that 
India owed much to Greece absurd, and that 
perliaps the Ihu'st “ Indian ” sculpture is 
to bo found in Java, wheio at Borobudur, in 
the eighth and nintli centuries A.D. the des- 
cendants of Indian emigrants wrought a long 
series of mighty masterpieces. As regards 
paintings, we begin with those at Ajanta, pro- 
duced at intervals bi'twccn the first century 
befoie Christ and jicihajis the seventh century 
of the Chn.stian era. A typical example, in 
which a mother and her child supplicating 
Buddha are prescnti'd not only vvitli inucli 
technical skill but with tenderness of feeling, 
may be found reproduced in Griffith's book 
on Ajanta and in Mr. llavell’s “ Indian Sculi)- 
ture and Painting.” The.se paintings arc 
true frescoes, dilfcnng in method from the 
Italian in little but the use of mechanical as 
well as chemical combination of colours. 

Practically all the work of this time has 
perished, and of the secular art of the period 
before the Moguls there is scant vestige. With 
the Moguls for the first time painting becomes 
frankly secular. Whereas a Hindu philo- 
sopher had laid it down that it was iniquitous 
to represent natural objects when the divini- 
ties could be made the artist’s subjects, the 
Islamic dislike of idolatry naturally con^ced 
to the development of secular painting. These 
Mogul artists were Persians or others, more 
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OT Ufla under the influence of tlie PcrBlan school. 
Akbar patronised them liberally, and Abul 
Fad » his histrlograpbe^ records the triumphs 
ol Mir Sayyid All, a Persian, and Daawanth, 
a Hindu of humble origin, wiiose life, dark* 
ened by insanity, ended by suicide. The work 
o| these and their fellows is notable for minute 
finish, but it is stiff, and in colour often 
crude. 

Moghul Painting. 

tt was in the reign of Jehangir (1605-1628) 
that Mogul painting reached its highest level, ' 
and it is to that period that the Indian painter^ 
ol to-day and to-morrow must look for the 
best models for all work of theirs which is not 
Inspired by Hindu philosophy or religion. The 
Kmperor was himself a consummate connois- 
seur, capable, it is recorded, of discriminating 
unerringly between the work of the artists 
of the same school. Sherif Klian, Mausui j 
and Abdul Hassan, the chief artists of his time, > 
were by him highly honoured ; the last, in fact, j 
owed his training as well as distinctions and 
rewards to the Empcior. These and several 
other painters of the period excelled in por- 1 
trait-miniatures, of which hapi)ily, in couse- 1 
quence of the piaetice of lolling up pnintmgb| 
like MSS. and only occasionally ( xhibiting | 
them to view, we have many examples in good I 
condition. These artists are markedly su- 
perior to their predecessors’ influency and 
grace of lino and show tJiat tln-y beueflied by 
the closer observation of natuial fleets incul- 
cated from about 1000 onwards. Many of 
the outline Urawiiigo, done with lampblack 
over a prelimhiary sketch faintly carried out 
with a fine brush dipped m Indian red, are of 
exquisite quality. Jt is noteworthy that, 
though in some cases landscape is well ren- , 
dered as a meie background, theie are no ox- 1 
amples in Indian painting of the classic age 1 
of pure landscape : hero tiie Indian painter of 
to-day has to develop an ideal with hardly 1 
any suggestion from predecessors. Tlio puri- 1 
tanical and bigoted Aurangzeb was naturally I 
hostile to art, and by the middle of the eight - 1 
eentli century all the glory had departed from ! 
Indian painting, tliough a measure of skill in i 
traditional methods long survived and for a 
time was not unappreciated by Englislimeii 
In India. Jiy the early ytuirs of tlie niueteentli 
century, howe^e^, Indian painting had vir- 
tually ceased to exist. At length a painter 
arose, to be much admired by the worst judges 
among those Indians whoso Western education 
had made tliem indifferent to mdigenous art 
without giving them any real interest in 
European art. This man, Kavi Varma, depicted 
Indian legends as if lie were painting tiguros 
in amateur tableaux; of Indian art traditions 
there is not a trace in his work, wliich is thea- 
trical, sentimental and of poor quality tech- 
nically. ’J’liere ha\e been others w'ho have 
more successfully assimilated something of 
Western ideas of art, but their work is without 
Interest, except in so far as it exhibits a deplor- 
able Bubmissiveness to second-rate Western 
teaching. The movement of to-day which 
arouses high expectations is that in which 
Mr. AbonlndFanath Tagore is the leader. This 
artist, member of a Bengali fomily, noted lor 
culture and cousin ol the poet Babindranatb 
Tagore, has made a close and most profitable 
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study of the work of the Mogul and otheS 
painters of India, but he has seen in the ex||j 
amples of their work not something to bip 
slavishly copied but certain principles which , 
he applies frosiily, in his own way. He has 
imagination, a seiibe of composition, a delicate 
sense of colour and much, though as yet per- 
haps not quite bcciirc, command of the technical 
resources of his art. Above all, he is sincere ; 
nowdiere is there in his work any deliberate 
exploitation of the fact that ho is an Eastern 
artist who must at all costs exhibit National- 
ism in his painting. One of his pictures re- 
presenting the spirits of the air, is justly famous, 
and his admirable illustrations to Omar Khay- 
yam, issued by the Studio, have found appre- 
ciation in England as well as in India. Among 
those more or less associated with this painter, 
who as Vice-Principal of the Calcutta School 
of Art, is exercising a strong influence within 
narrow limits, may be mentioned Mr. Sureu- 
dranatli Ganguly and Mr. Naiida Lall Bose, 
the latter of whom has a vein of true poetic 
feeling and both of whom work in inteUigent 
but not abjt'ct obedience of the old tradition 
of Indian j)abiting. If there is no fourth name 
at present to put besides those mentioned, 
there IS every reabuu to belicvo there, soon will 
be bovcral. 

Modern Interest. 

At the present time there is a marked dove- 
lopmout of mterc'it among educated Indians 
in arts mdigenous to tlieir country, but it must 
be rceognibcd tliat tlieie is little real knowledge 
and taste In the public to which the Indian 
I artist of to-day has to addiess himself. Work 
jis cbtcemed rather as jirouf of Indian capacity 
than for its strict artistic merits. Among 
those Indians and Europeans who have de- 
voteil bpecial attention to the matter there 
lb an unfortunate tendency to exaggerate the 
value of old Indian art and thus to encourago 
the belief that tin' Indian artist of to-day can 
lliid no higher task tliaii the repetition of old 
and iianow conventions. It is perfectly true 
that we must accept the convention of any 
art without a priori objections, but it by no 
means follows that one convention is as good 
as another. J'he question arises what limits 
I a convention bets on those working within it, 
[and it is plain that the conventions of Indian 
I alt have coinpi'lled the exclusion of a vast 
I amount of the Wcbtern paliitei’s best material. 
On thf' other hand, it should be recognised 
I tliat liis traditions ha> e made it almost im* 
possible for tlie Indian artist to fall into thb 
1 common Western eiior of taking a mere re- 
I presentation of fact to be the aim of art. It 
j Is most desirable that the Indian artist of to- 
(lay should revive tlie old traditions; that he 
HhouUl be genuinely Indian, but it is not de- 
jbirable tliat ho should needlessly cramp hitn- 
I self because certain enthusiasts assure him 
I that the defects and limitations of clMsio 
I Indian art are positive merits. The Indian 
artist has a vast treasure of religious and phi- 
losophical matter to draw upon for such sub- 
jects as are most congenial to the Hindu genius 
and he has the whole range of Indian life to 
observe and create over again. There is no 
occasion for an unwise asoetiolsm on the ground 
that ancient conventions ruled out most of 
the material. 
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Next to the complexion of the people, vhich 
.-varleifrom fair to black, the tourist’s atton. 
tion lu India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
us a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with e\on so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always rovers 
nis logs, gcuerally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day witliin the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nudo or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist In 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 

I The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures end images. 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar roa^t, as 
in Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part, of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one <'nd is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scart thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Eoman toga. Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or n shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the slcevcb may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and tlie fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round tlie waist o\er 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowTd, 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may bo 8('en in the city of 
: Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and m Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
i domes and tnuicated pyramids, liigh and low, 
with sides at different angles : foklod brims, 
projecting brims : long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possilde ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak " of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahom< dan or paisi, and 
whether he halls from Poona or Hharwar. 
AUmedabad or Bhavuagar. 

Fashion Variations.— Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation. Tlie Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket ; yt t, as 
he must work for long hours in water; he would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kenshief from his waist in front. The Pathan 
of the cold north-west affects loose baggy 


trousers, a toll head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his cars with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromisu 
between the Indian and European costumes, 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Porsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion In public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussalman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha^ 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appeal in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not boiTOwed the custom. 
In Northeni India Hindu women have gene- 
rally adopted the, Mussalman practice of seclu- 
sion. In the Dekhan and In Southern India 
they have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted In the middle ot the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedan.s 
in moat cases do. The' former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grow it ia 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
tashlon, which Is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmana grow' 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sad 1ms or Balragls as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed nalr of 
the head mto a crest, In imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist— 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later— and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
thelotus, the rose, and the ohampaka, are among 
the most popular object of representation in 
gold or silver. 
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Caste Marks.— Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. Th«> o’mplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted In 
mouruiug and on fjist-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it Is made with ground 
sandalwood paste, llie worshippers of Vlslinii 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Jiakahmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead lias the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, .sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Hhiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their ti'niples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Otlier parts of tlK* body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arras and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or saerod Basil, and berries of Jludraksha 
eiaovarpus ganitrm, strung together are worn 
round thdr neeks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas, 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect, 
suspend from their noeks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, asei'l-iea. besides wcaiing Rudraksha 
iosari(‘S lound IIk'ji' necks and matted hair, 
smear ilieir bodies Avith a«hos. Jleliglous 
mondiennls suspend from their neeks figures 
of the gods in wliose name tliey beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round tneir necks. 
Muslim dervishes somctiine.s curry peacocks 
fen tilers. 

Hindu women mark tlieir foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
08 also to deck them selves with flowers or 
ornaments. Floueis are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for ditferent purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. Tlie 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a subst.ilnte for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for tlie juirposc in former times. 
In irinny other cases this colour has no such 
assoeiutions. Tlie Muslim dervish affects green, 
the SikJi Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for liis robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva. — ^Tndia is a land of teraplc.s, mos- 
(piea and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Sliiva bos the largi'st number of worshippers. 
He has tliree eyes, one in his forehead, a moon’s ' 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coil a woman's face representing the river 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
source. Round his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and ho also wears a 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several 
weapons, espooialiy a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he Is very fmid of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger's skin, and his vehicle 
Is a white bull. His wife Parvatl and his son 
Ganesha sit on his thighs. An esoteric mean- 


ing Is attached to every part of his physical 
personality. The three eyes denote an Insight 
into the past, present and future : the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. Uo is also wor- 
sliipped as a Jjiiiga or pliallus wliich represents 
creative tiiiergy. 

Ganpat. — Uanesli or Ganpatl, the con- 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking Is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an'elcpliant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons in his hands, and a piece of Ids 
tusk 111 one hand. He is said to have broken 
it off when ho wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parts of his body 
are also esoteiically explained. His veliiclo is 
a rat. 

Parvati. — Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. She is at tlie head of ail female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
I tiful, others terrible and ugly Kali, the tiitc- 
I lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 
fierce manifestations. In this form she is 
black : a t.onguc smeared witlv, blood projects 
I from her gaping iniuith : besides her weapons, 
she eanies corpses m her hands, and round her 
neck are skulls. Bombay also fake-> its name 
I from a goddiss, Mumbadevi. Couri, to whom 
I offerings are mode in Jiidian homrs at an annual 
I fe.stival, is benign. On the other iiand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are eau'-ed by certain goddesses or 
“ mothers." 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva. 
He is worshipped through bis several incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality. His 
home 18 the ocean of milk, wliere he reclines 
on tile coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshrni, shampooing his legs. 
l*'rom his navel issues a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, the third mianber of the trinity. In 
his iiands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, wltli which the he^s 
of his enemies are severed. Round his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flow(*rs, and on his 
breast are shining jewels. As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu ri'pre.sents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Rama and Krishna, tlian to his original per- 
sonality. Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands. He is always ac- 
companied by his wife Siia, often by his brother 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, is Hanuraan, the monkey 
chieftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
against Havana, the abductor of hia wife. 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean his devotees. 

Brahma is seldom worshipped: only a 
couple of temples dedicated to him have yet 
been discovered in all India, 
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j WlMT MiIm.— the minor gods and god- 
amm And me dolfled heroes and heroines who 
^ the Hinda jpantheone and to whom shrines 
erected ana worsb p is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
won^pped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not mentioned in ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modern 
saints. 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
cmnmon to Hinduism. But their view of 
Divinity is different from tije Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartlia as if lie was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images- — Besides invisible powers and doi- 
fled persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
iinimals. trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in giatitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as tl.o cause 
of all good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses — tlio 
ecH^e of Vishnu : the swan of Brahma ; the 
peacock of Saroswati : Hannman, the monkey, 
of Hama : one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
other makes Vishnu’s bed : elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indra’s vehicle : the goddeos 
Diuga or Kali rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu's 
incarnations was partly man and partly lion. 
The cow is a useful animal : to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and ho 
treats her as his mother. So did the Eislii of 
old, who often subsisted on milk tnd irults and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the image of a serpent is carved, may be 


seen under numy trees by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Pig or Pipal, the Banyan, the Saered 
Basil, the BUva or Wood Apple, the Anoka, 
the Acacia. They are in one way or ano^er 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certala 
great rivers are held sacred. CerUdn momi- 
i^DS, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Hishis, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandaki and the Kannada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipiied in many bouse* 
holds and temples. 

Worship. — Without going Into a temple one 
can get a fair idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It Is waslied, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers : food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his bead, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger behs are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place ; jewels are plaoed 
on the idol : and the offerings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried in public procession in 
palanquins or cars. The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life. — Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. la 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated : the latter may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried aa 
a few pieces of bamboo lashed together ; a thin 
cloth is thrown over it and the body is tied to 
the frame. The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian oofflou 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher castes cremate the dead ; others 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead iu 
Towers of Silence. 
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The pcrsoual name of most Hindus denotes 
a materi^ object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call ills child, 
fatheir, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the h^her classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
Anna. Bao, Babajl, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jljlhhal, are names of this de- 
Borlption, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gen^ diamond, ruby, pearl, mr merely 
a or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 

a MlMb ft pflnot» or ft dog: ftod to name ft 
mtnarn After ft flower or ft oreeper. Thtis» to 
tiflce ft few ftftftiei froa the ^ftft^ 
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white, and so does Arjuna: Krishna blade; 
Bhima terrible : Kakula a mongoose : Bhunaka 
a dog ; Shuka a parrot : Shringa a horn. Amcmg 
the names prevalent at the present day Hlra 
is a diamond : Eatna or Hatan a jewel : Sonu 
or Chlnna gold : Veil! or Belli, in the Dravidlan 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they bMfin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter utoo a new stage of dvillsatien. It 
is doubtful whether the Anlmlsts ever ventitta 
to aasiiftie the names of the dreaded aplrita 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the xtoow 
of a devil Is to invite him to do hano. H the 
spirits sometlmm bear the names of baaiaa 
belogi, the mam seems to be that th^ wese 
origiiiaUy haman. 
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Indian Names. 


HUb-easte practices.— The high oaate 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy : Vishnu is 
a pervader ; uovinda is tlie cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair : Bama is a delighter : 
LfUcshmana is lucky : Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts : Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day : Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : Saitri a ray of light : Tara a star : 
Eadha prosperity: Bukmini is she of golden 
ornaments : Bhama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children ; 
and tlie whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against lier and in order 
to make her off -spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Keru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
M^rtoba, the mortal. Women arc named after 
rivers, as Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 
callM after mountains. Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is dn emblem of dovi- 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
curious custom : if a child is born on a Monday, 
Its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 


Family names.*— When a person rises In 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Slmrma might bo added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in tlie case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Bamados, the famous 
guru of Shivajl, was a Brahmin. The Valsh- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste IQndus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Alver or Alvangar to their names. Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed In Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmonical profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Bajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become more popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Bindhi Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Baja, 
dumged Into Baya, Bao and Bai was a poll- 
tioal title, and is not confined to any caste. 
The Bengui family names, like Bose and Gbo^ 


Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha» enable one 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, b^use 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changedv 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Ohettyt 
a Vaiahya title, in Southern India. MadaUyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Kayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Bam, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Bamjl or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu, the feminine 
Bai or Dovl, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Baja, and the 
Burmese Mating are also honorific. 

Professional names. — Family names some- 
times denote a profession : In some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers, 
Mehta, Kulkami, Deshpande, Chitnavls, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
selier, another a canc-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western IndUa. It is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘ kar ’ or ‘ wallah ’ is 
added to the name of the place and It makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Maiabaris and Bilimorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudov, 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, Is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibl and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan, 
have meanings which throw light of Muslim 
customs and Institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the cose of Hindus In Western India. BatU- 
wallah, Beadymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
AdenwaJIah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 

Conversions. — As a rule, a child is named 
soon after it is bom, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The hl^er 
' Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth, when a girl is married 
in these castes, the husband’s family give her 
a new personal name. When a boy is invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twice- 
boro, his name is not clianged. but when a man 
j oins an order of ascetics, his lay name la drop- 
ped, and he assumes a new name. 80 also 
when a Borman joins an order of monka or 
nnns, the lay name is snperaeded by a £a| 
name. Ghriraan oonverts mange their orifliial 
name when they are baptised. 
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Big Game Hunting. 


From the earliest times India has been fa- 
mous as a land affording ample pastime for the 
mighty hunter before the Lord. No country, 
not even Africa, has afforded a greater variety 
of desirable game. The great oxen of India, the 
gaur, the buffalo, and the yak found upon its 
northern confines, are unequalled by the bovine 
animals of any land. The big horn and the 
white goat of the Rocky Mountains are beyond 
all measure inferior to the fine sheep and goats 
that inhabit the precipitous fastnesss of the 
Himalayas and the Tibetan plains beyond, which 
though not within the limits of our Eastern 
Empire, are accessible to sportsmen from India. 
The tiger has been adjudged by experienced 
observers to be the greatest and most imposing 
of felines, to whom even the maned lion must 
give place, both as regards beauty, size, fero- 
city and offensive armature ; nor is the lion 
unknown in India, though sadly diminished 
in numbers and in range of liabitat. The Indian 
elephant is perhaps inferior in size, though su- 
perior in point of utility to his African con- 
gener ; and India possesses four species of bears 
which find no counterpart in the Dark Conti- 
nent. Africa again, although abounding in a 
vest variety of antelopes, can show no stag 
equal to the bara singh, the sambar, and the 
spotted doer, whilst among all its Sribe of ante- 
lopes none surpasses the black buck in grace 
and beauty. 

Although the quantity of big game in India 
has decreased considerably during recent years, 
there is still no lack of sport for those who have 
the will to travel far in search of it. The 
sportsman from Europe, unacquainted with the 
language and country, will find great diflBculty 
in carrying out expeditions in pursuit of big 
game unless ho is provided with suitable in- 
troductions. Rut with the aid of friends among 
the ofl&cials it is still possible for the keen hun- 
ter to obtain good sport, although for the best 
of It he must remain in India during at least a 
portion of the hot season of the year. It is 
then that the tigeis, which have been wander- 
ing over extensive areas during the cold wea- 
ther, may be more easily brought to bag, for 
the jungle has thinned out, and the great beasts. 
Impatient of thirst, have to frequent the vici- 
nity of water which, away from the rivers, is 
now confined to scanty pools. For hunting 
the gaur or bison, perhaps the early part of 
the rainy season is best, when the leaves tliat 
in dry weather crackle so loudly under foot have 
been softened by the fall of the rain. But 
they also, and buffaloes, bears and leopards 
may well be sought for in the hot weather, 
when the forest, stripped of its leaves, affords 
them little concealment. The stags, which 
cast their antlers annually, must of course be 
hunt^ at the proper season, the spotted deer 
in the hot weather and other species during 
the cold season of the year. The great homed 
game of the Himalayas, the ibex, markhor, 
and the fine sheep to be found in the mountain 
fastnesses and in the trans-Himalayan regions 
most be looked for when the snow admits of the 
iM^en reaching their habitat. Kashmir 
may wcU be revlsitra in March, but the passes 
that lead to the roof of the world, where opit 


ammon and ovit poli are to be found will pro* 
bably not be open before June or July. 

Hunting grounds are to be found througiu 
out the len^h and breadth of India. Mysore 
and Burma produce the finest bison, but th^s 
splendid animals, though strictly preserved; 
are to be found also in the forests of the Satpura 
Hills, that paradise of big game. The sports* 
man with a year at his disposal, provided he 
has suitable introductions and is prepared to 
work hard, should be able to secure specimens 
of most of the game animals of India. He 
might well begin in Januaiy in the Central Pro- 
vinces, where ho would find black buck, gazelle, 
Nilgai, and a variety of small game in the open 
country, and where there should be no dml- 
culty in securing some panthers and sloth bears, 
sambar, spotted deer and swamp deer. In 
the hills also he will find barking deer and four 
horned antelope, while tigers are not uncommon, 
and in remoter parts buffalo may be mot with. 
About the middle of March the sportsman could 
go on to Kashmir, and find there brown and 
black bears, ibex, markhor and shapoo or oorial, 
before crossing into Tibet. He might be for- 
tunate enough to come across a stag that had 
not yet cast its antlers, and failing this, he could 
get his stag on the return journey towards the 
end of October, or in November. If he has 
more time at his disposal, Burma might well 
be visited, for there are found several species 
not to be obtained in India, such as the tslne, 
the browantlcrod door, and the Malayan bear, 
and elephants and rhinoceros might perhaps 
be met with ; but this would probably entail 
an extension of the tour considerably in excess 
of the twelve months. 

It is not advisable to lay down the law as to 
rifle and equipment, but the sportsmen may 
be recommended not to use small-bore rifles for 
dangerous game. A 4B0 cordite rifle should 
suffice for big game, and a smaller bore for 
antelope and gazelle, while a 12-bore gun will 
be found most useful for feathered game. 

The regulations as to the importation, etc., 
of arms include In Bombay the following: — 

A dealer In arms and ammunition Intending 
to import the same into Bombay must first 
obtain from the Commissioner of Police a license 
on payment of Bs. 10. Arms and ammunition 
may be sold by dealers, to Europeans (ex- 
cluding Germans, Austrians and Turks), Anglo 
Indians (Eurasians), Volunteers (not exempt 
under item 13, Schedule I, Indian Arms Act 
Rules), title holders, etc., in reasonable quanti- 
ties, or in such quantities as Government may 
lay down, and for the personal use of the pur- 
chaser. During the war no dealer can sell 
arms or ammunition to any person without a 
" pass " to be obtained from the Commissioner 
of Police, Bombay. Non -exempted pereons 
may be licensed by the Commissioner of Police 
to possess certain arms and ammunition. They 
can possess such arms and ammunition only 
as are mentioned in their license. Exempted 
persons may import arms and ammunition In 
reasonable quimtities without a license, but 
the weapons, etc., must he doolaied before the 
OuBtoma officer on duty. 
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Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct journey to 
and from Europe is Bombay. There are six 
lines of steamers by which the journey to and 
from the West via Bombay can be performed, 
either by sea all the way or— and in some cases 
only— by sea part of the way and by rail across 
Europe. They are the P. & 0., the Anchor 
lilne, the City and Hall Line, and the Marittima 
Italiana (ItaUan Mail S N. Co.), The British 
Indda Unp have an occasional service to London. 
The Natal line steamers are available for 
Westem passeges only the steamers sailing 
round the Cape on their Eastward voyages. ' 
There are other sei vices between Calcutta and I 
the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
and several lines connect Colombo with Europe 
Of the latter the Orient,! the Messagerics 
M^tlmes (which also sailed from Bombay at 
fortnightly intervals before the war) and the 
Blbby Lines are the chief, besides the P. <fe 0. 
The Blbby service extends to Bangoon. The 
new railway between India and Ceylon greatly 
increases the importance of the (blombo route 
for Southern India. The shortest time between 
London and Bombay Is 14 days. 


The war has in some cases seriously interfered 
with the regularity of the services. 

The P. & O. 

The P. & 0. steamers run weekly from 

Bombay and London, leaving Bombay on [now suspended. 
The following are the Ticket rates from Bombay to Europe : 


Sunday and London on Saturday, Attemate- 
Isaiiings each way are direct. In other weeks* 
a special steamer runs from Bombay to Aden 
where It connects with the Australia Home- 
ward Moil and similarly, for the outward vo- 
yage, passengers and baggage and malls are 
transferred on altemato weeks to a steamer 
at Aden which proceeds thence direct to 
Bombay. The P. & 0. carry the postal mails 
The steamers call at Aden, Port Said, Mar- 
selUos, and Gibraltar. Passengers are not usually 
allowed to land at Aden but there is ordinarily 
time for them to spend some hours ashore at 
Port Said and Marseilles and a shorter time 
at Gibraltar. Passengers may travel west- 
ward fiom Port Said by any of the following 
methods ; — 

By the liner to Marseilles ; thence by special 
P. <fe 0. express to Boulogne and so by Falkestone 
to London ; or 


By Liner to Tilbury Dock. 

The arrangements for the eastward voyage 
[are sirmlar, in reverse order. 

Before the changes necessitated by the war, 
passengers could proceed homeward from 
Port Said by fast special steamer to Brindisi 
and thence overland by special or express train, 
or could continue from Port Said by liner and 
land at Plymouth. Both arrangements are 


From Bombay (or Karachi) 


Single Ticket. 


1st Saloon. 2nd Saloon 

) 


Ketum Ticket 
(valid 2 years). 


1st Saloon. 


2nd Saloon. 



“ A '■ 


“C ” 

“ A ” 

“ B ” 

“ A 

“ B” 

“ C“ 

“ A ” 

1 

“B*' 


Ks 

1 Bfi 

Bs 

Bs. 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Ba 

Bs. 

To London by sea 

To MarsclIleB, Malta, or Gib- 

000 

1 810 

1 

720 

GOO 

570 

j 1,360 

1,215 

1,080 

090 

855 

raltar. 

To London via Marseilles, with 

810 

1 7.'')() 

1 

j 

030 

r.40 

1 

1,200 

1,125 

900 

945 

810 

ordinary rail ticket 

To Marseilles and returning 

I 912 

852 

i 

1 

702* 

700 

CIO 

1,404 

1,320 

[ 1,194 

1 

1,085 

950 

from London by sea 

To London via MaTsciUes, and 
including Special Express 
(rail and sleeping car ticket). 


1 




1,305 

1,170 

1,035 

9G7-8 

832-8 

098 

908 

818) 

788 

098 

1,696 

1,441 

1,306 

1,261 

1,120 


j — T.T i — tTC ■ -'j j.'*. vu. B BLcnuicrs uetween jDomoav 

ajad Karachi for either eastward or westward voyage. The transfer from the B. I. steamer to 
the P. 4 O. steamer, or vwe versa, is made in Bombay harbour by launch, without going ashore 
The first saloon inside cabins on the Main deck of the Mail Steamers are let at a 
reduced rate. ^ “ 


t Tire Orient Une at preset ore running their steamers ria the Cape and are omlttliigaie 
call at Colombo both Homeward and Outward. uuuwingwB 



Semi hetaem InMa mi Smope. 


Aodimr Line. 

The Anchor Line steamers nm betwe«i Bombay and Liverpool and there are ordinarily 
two steamers each way per month. Westward-bound steamers call at Marseilles, so 
that passengers can leave the ship there if they wish. After the War calls will be made at 
Marsdllos on the Outward and Homeward journeys. Other calls are at Port Said and 
Glbmltar. Eastward bound steamers do not call at Marseilles. Free tickets by B. I. S. 
Co.’s steamoTs are issued to Karachi passengers to and from Bombay. The passage rates 
westward f/‘om Bombay are as follows: — 



Single Ticket, 

Return Ticket 
(valid 2 years). 

From Bombay (or Karachi), 

Saloon. 

1 

Native 

1 Servant. 

1 

Saloon. 

Native 

Servant. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

! Rs. 

To Marseilles 

, 655 1 

248 * 



„ Liverpool 

600 i 

263 

OOO 

396 

„ London overland from MarsclUos (Ist 
class rail) and returning from 
Liverpool 

630 

1 298 

942 

434 

„ New York via Liverpool and Glasgow . 

867 

(3rd rail) 

j 1 ,433 

3rd rail) 

1 


Some sailings are made homeward via Genoa, fares by this route being. Single fare to Genoa 
Be. 526 and to Glasgow Rs. COO. Passengers are allowed to take free of charge, 40 cubic feet of 
baggage, excess being charged at the rate of a shilling per cubic foot. Dogs are carried and the 
charge for them la Rs. 60 per animal— arrangements must be made with the ship’s butcher os to 
feeding. 

The voyage Bombay to Liverpool occupies approximately 30 days. Bombay Agents, 
W, & A. Graham & Co. 

EUeman's City ** & ** Hall ” Lines. 

The City and Hall Liners sail westward for the most part from Karachi, via Bombay. 
Some ships go direct from one port and others direct from the other. They sail to Liverpool 
and passengers can be booked via Marseilles and Overland either Eastward or Westward. 
Most of the steamers have both first and second class accommodation. Others have one class 
only. Passengers booking their berths in Karachi for steamers sailing from Bombay are 
given free tickets from Karachi to Bombay by a British India S. N. Co.'s steamer. They 
are transferred immediately on arrival in Bombay to the EUerman liner if she is sailing 
the same day; otherwise they are landed and at the same time informed as to when the 
steamer for Europe sails. 

Adult 1st class passengers are allowed 3 cwt. of luggage free, subject to a limit in measure- 
ment of 40 feet. Children and European servants travelling first class are allowed half 
that quantity. Children and native servants travelling 2nd class are allowed 60 lbs. 
Bicycles in crates or cases are specially charged for. 

Fares from Karachi or Bombay ; — 


From Bombay or Karachi. 

Single Ticket. 

Return Ticket 
(valid 2 years). 

1st 

Saloon. 

2nd 

Saloon. 

1 Native 
Servant. 

1st 1 
Saloon. 

2nd 

Saloon. 

Native 

Servant. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

JU. 

Rs. 

Bi. 


665 

420 

248 

833 

630 

375 

.. liiverpool 

600 

460 

26 

900 

676 

806 

* London via ManeiUes (with rall> 

680 

480 

29 

1,083 

790 

484 

IfanoUies, lettuming from livorpool . 

• « 

• « 

1 ** * 

867 

063 

385 
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Routes between India and Europe. 


Babattino. 


Honthly Ballings from Bombay for Catania, Messina, Naples, Leghorn and Genoa, Messina ordl. 
naiily being reached on the 14th day , Naples on the 15th and Genoa on the 1 7th . The usual baggage 
aUowanoee are made and baggage is conveyed free by sea from Fort Bald to London. 


( 

Single. 

Return 

(valid 2 years). 

FARES FROM BOMBAY. 

First* 

Second 

Indian 

First* 

1 

Second 

Indian 


Saloon. 

Saloon. 

1 

Servant. 

Saloon. 

Saloon. 

Servants. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

To Catania, Messina, Naples, Leghorn 







and Genoa 

450 

350 

180 

C75 

525 

277-8 

Do. (Protestant Missionary rate) . 

427-8 

325 

.. 




Do. (European Hospital Nurse). . . 
To London via Genoa, Turin, Paris, 

400 

•• 

•• 

600 

“ 


Calais and Dover ] 

6C0-8 

427 

, , 

896 

678 


To London via Genoa, Turin, Paris,! 







Dieppe and Newhavon 

540 

417 

* • 

867 

650 

•• 


♦Rs. 60 Is charged for berth in a single bcrtli cabin ; Us. 75 on a return ticket. 

The Messagories Maritimes and Marlttlmi Italiana have a joint arrangement by which passengers 
taking return tickets may travel one way by one line and back by the other. 


Natal Line. 

The steamers make their eastward voyages round Soutli Afilca. Westward sailings from 
Bombay to Weymouth usually once a mouth during the season. 

Fares, Bombay to Weymoutli (26 days): — First class, Bs. 375 to Rs. 420, according to 
class of steamer and position of bertlh Clieap first class tickets arc issued for berths in 2, 3, and 
4 berth cabins. 


Blbby Line. 

Two (In the season, sometimes three) sailings monthly from Rangoon, via Colombo and 
Marseilles, to Liverpool. Fares from Rangoon and Colombo : — 



Single. 


Return. 


— 

Ist Class. 

1st Class, 
available 
for 

4 months 
from 

Rangoon. 

Ist Class, avail- 
able for 2 years. 


From 

Rangoon 

From 

Colombo 

1 

From 

Rangoon 

1 

From 

Colombo^ 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

To MarMllles ^ 

625 

000 

900 

1,060 

826 

To London by sea returning from Liverpool . . 

676 

6.30 

1,000 

1,100 

875 

To London by sea returning from London 



1,200 

1,075 

1,000 

via BLuraeiUes. 

To London via Marseilles 

700 

675 

1,100 

1,260 

1,060 

To Marselllea xetumlng from Liverpool by sea. 

.« 

.. 

1,000 

1,126 

926 

To London by sen returning from Marseilles . . 

♦ t 


tboo 

1,126 

925 


Free 1st olaas tickets, Talatmannar— Clolombo kre given to passengers from South India. 
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koutes between India and Europe* 

Orient Line, t 

FortoighUy sailings (Australian Mail) on Thursdays from Colombo to Fort Said, Naples 
Marseilles, Plymouth and London. Fares from Colombo : — 



It used io be possible to obtabi cheap passages, eastward or westward, in cargo ("tramp”) 
steamers. Those are now next to impossible to secure, because as the steamers are not 
licensed to carry passengers, passengers have to sign on as members of the crew, and the 
recent extension of the Employers’ Liability Act then Involves the ship’s owners in liability 
to compensation to them for a variety of causes, 

Indian Train Service. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to tho principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follows ; — 


— 

MUes. 

i 

Ist Class. 

2nd Class 


1 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Delhi, B.B. & C.T. Railway, via new Nagda-Muttra direct 
route 

865 

(28 hours) 

1 

66 

4 

33 

8 

Dcllii, G. I. P. Railway, via Agra 

957 

(28 hours; 

66 

4 

33 

3 

Simla, via Delhi 

1,137 

103 

5 

52 

11 

Calcutta, G.I.P. from Bombay, via J ubbulpore & Allahabad. . 

1,349 

99 

1 

49 

0 

Calcutta, 0. 1. P. from Bombay, via Nagpur . . 

1,223 

91 

H 

45 

n 

MAdras, Q. I. P. from Bombay, via Raiohur 

794 

68 

6 

84 

4 


1,102 

04 

2 

47 

2 
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The Suex Canal. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Tlio uaniial report of ttio Saez Canal Com- 1 raised and as the result of an intcrnatloiial 
pany published iu May, 1010, states that the Couferenco at Constantinople in 1873 the duett 
total receipts for 1015 amounted to 08,228,O0Sf. vrere fixed at 10 francs per net register ion 
(63,920,128), a decrease of 20,893,138f. with a surtax of 4 francs—^fterwards reduced 

(£1,075,725) as compared with 1014. The to 3. British shipowners still found the dues 

excess of revenue over expenditure, including excessive and a meeting of their representatives 
the amauat brought forward, was 73,021,3751. and those of the Canal Company in 1883 agreed 
(£2,020,855), as agUnst 80,350,8981. (£3,214,305). that in 1885 the dues should bo reduced to 
It Was proposed to distribute (il,567,887f. francs a ton, that subsequently they should 
(£2,4(52,715), and to carry forward tlic balance be lowered on a sliding scale as the canal dlvl- 
0111,453,4831. (£168,139), Which compares With dend increased, and that after the dividend 
18,703,6001. (£748,140) brought in. The dls* reached 25 per cent, all the surplus profits 

tribution had the effect of bringing the dividend should be applied In reducing the rates until 

on each share to lOOf. 28e., which, With interest they Wore lowered to 5 francs a ton. Under 

of 25f., represents a gross return of 134f. 28c., this arrangement dues Were fixed at 7f francs 
and a net return of 120f. (£4 10s.). per ton at the beginning of 1900, and at the 

The dues which the Ouial Company was outbreak of war Were as low as 6J francs a ton, 
authorised to charge by Its conocssion of 185(5 whore they remained until October, 1916, when 
Were 10 francs a ton, charged on the gross they wore raised by ^ franc a ton. 
register tonnage. To those objections were soon 


BjIow arc sit out the 12 principal users in pAut of tonu,ig>, of which eight Were British, 
two Were Dutch, one was French, and one was Japmose. In 1914 three German lines— the 
Hviia, Himb'irg-Ain'rika, and Narddeutclu^r — ^appvircd among the first 12 users iu spite of 
tU) tact tint tU ' wir wri In p ogresi for live mjat’u In 1915, of course, no vcsscU flying 
th'j German II vg pissed through tlic Canal. 


Owners. Tonnage. Voyages. 


Penlusulai and Orhuital 1,101,000 

British India 854,000 

Ellerman Lines 

Hall Lino 580,000 

City Lino 200,000 

DucknaU Lines 240,000 

Autres 60,000 

Alfred Holt & Co., (Ocean and China Mutual) 

Nederland Stoomvaart Maatsuhappij 

Bottordamsohe Lloyd 

Messagerics Maritimes 

Nippon Yiisen Eaisha 

Oayier, Irvine, and Co 

T. and J. Harrison .« 

P. Henderson ^ Co, •• 

Blbby Bros. A Co .. 



The Suez Cmutl. 
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Sehemes.—lt ww timoiiiicM 
in 1^4 tbst from and after January 1st, 
1915, the mezlmimi drantfht of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would he Increased by 1ft., making it 30ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24*4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25 ' 4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years the increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 feet Channel.—The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern i>ort which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any cose the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches. 
In June, 1913, the width at a depth of 82 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 828 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision lor a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Fort Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6.000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand tor the past two years, is making satis- 


factory progress. The Suez Eoads are 
adequatdy dre^ed in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1 91 5 the works tot 
extending tne jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal, were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artillclal rocks for this Jetty was Interrupted. 
'Ihe submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new Jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,600 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. 'Jho protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any apprehension as to its future. 

The Canal In war time. — On October 
1914, the British Government issued a notifi- 
cation in the following terms to the rgprea^- 
tatives of foreign maritime Powers in London, 
and asked them to communicate It to their 
Governments: 

“ Since the outbreak of war certain ships of 
enemy countries have remained in the Suez 
Canal. 

“ Some of those vessels were detained bj^he 
Egj^tlan Government on account of hostile 
acts committed in the Canal ; some because 
there was reason to apprehend that they con- 
templated hostile acts ; others, though ner- 
fccUy free, have refused to leave the Canal in 
spite of the offer of a free pass, tlius ^cloeing 
their intention to use the ports of the Canw 
merely as ports of refuge, a measure whiem is 
not contemplated by the Suez Canal Convention , 

** His Majesty's Government do not admit that 
the Conventional right of free access and use 
of the Canal enjoyed by merchant vessels 
implies any right to make use of the Canal and 
its ports of access for an indefinite time to 
escape capture, since the obvious result Of pw- 
mittmg any such course must be greatly ro 
incommode and even to block the use of the 
ports and Canal by other ships, and ^ey Bte 
consequently of opinion that the Egyptian 
Government are fully justified in the stem 
which they are taking to remove from the 
Canal all enemy ships which have been long 
enough in the Canal ports to show clearly t^t 
they have no Intention of departing in the 
ordinary way, and that they are putting the 
Canal and its ports to a use which is incon- 
sistent with the use of the Canal in the ordi- 
nary way by other shipping.” 
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Travel in India. 


Twenty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the Weaitny, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. I'hc cost 
of the Journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that it was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheaf of letters 
of Introduction. Now the mall which in peace 
time Is posted In London on Friday night, 
readies Bombay in thirteen and a half days, and 
the passenger can travel by the same route and 
With the same speed as the mail. A dozen lines 
have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular j 
services. The Indian RailwayH provide faci- 
lities on the trunk lines unsurpassed by the 
lfaint‘Mnxf of Europe, and the Indian hotel 
lias grown into a really comfortable caravan- 
serai. 

In the touring season, which extends from I 
November to March, there is the attraction 
of a perfect climate. It is never vciy hot ; 
in the North indeed it is really cool, it is always 
line and fresh and bracing. If there is one 
country in the world to which that elusive 
term applies, here we have at the season when 
the tourist arrives the real “Indian summer." 
Then there is its inflnlte variety. India is in 
no sense a nation and neve r will be. Its peojih s 
are wide as the Poles asunder, each has its 
own art, its own architecture, its own customs 
and its own civilisation. A certain super- 
ficial resemblance runs through each; beneath 
lies a never-ending variety which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 

The Ground Tour.— People coming to India 
for the first time so often ask: — “ Where sliall I 
go ?" Well, wherever else the tourist may go, 
wliatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on the Grand Tour. It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodox journey across 
India misses what nothing else can repay. 
Bombay is by far the most convenient point 
of departure, for here “the world end steamers 
wait,’’ here is one of the finest cities in the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best 
complete his outfit and arrangements. From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
lines of India. One , the Bombay Baroda & 
Central India Railway, leads through 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, 


the ancient Moslem capital of the Province, 
I containing fine examples of Mahomedans and 
Jain architecture ; thence to Abu for the 
, famous Jain temples of Dilwara, and on to 
I Ajmere, Jaipur and Agra. Ihe other by the 
I Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries 
I the tourist over the Western Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
I rock fortress rises like a giant battleship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra. Of the glories 
of the Taj Malial, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
clly of Fatehpur Sikri it w\re supererogatoiy 
to speak. Another easy stage leads to Delhi 
tliat amazing collection of citi(s, domlnati<l 
by the little Ridge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them from the city by a feat of arms unsur- 
passed In hlstoiy. Then from Dellii the East 
Indian line leads comfortably to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calcutta, with the opportunity 
of an excursion to Cawnpore, if the spirit moves. 
The great charm of the Grand Tour is that it 
reveals the best that India can Bhow^ This 
route has the additional advantage that it 
fits in with any digressions which the time and 
purse of the traveller may permit. No one 
w'ho can spare the time jJiould fail to push 
northw'ards from Delhi to Peshawar, Where 
the flower of the army keeps watch and ward 
over the Ehyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie w'heie the foit of Ali Mas] id bars the 
w'ay to all invaders. Calcutta is the best 
starting point foi Darjeeling, though unfor- 
tunately the magnificent mountain mnorama 
visible from theie is often obscured at this 
season by mists. I hen fiom Calcritta two alter- 
I natives own. A fine service of mail steamers 
leaete to Burma, and ono of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Iriawaddy from Bliamo or Mandalay to Prome. 
Again, either direct from Calcutta, or Ha 
Burma, is an easy route to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Trlehinopoly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
on through Tutieorin to Colombo. But ineiced 
the poBslbilitK B of expanding this tour are 
endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock temples of Elephanta, Eenheri, Karli, 
Ellora and Ajanta. Calcutta is only a short 
distance from Puri the one Indian temple 
where there is no caste, and perhaps the most 
remarkable Hindu temple in the* country. 
From Calcutta also start the river stcameis 
which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
run to the tea gaieiens of Assam. 


SPECIMEN TOURS. 


A number of specimen tours In India are given below. 1 hey are taken fxomone o£tllepublh 
catl(m• of Thos. Cook and Son, from whom further information may be obtained. The traveller 
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]^1UIbo find he can obtain assistance from the principal Shipping Agents and Ballway CTompanies. 
or from Messrs. Cox & Co., Messrs. Orlndlay & Co., and Messrs fflng, King & Co. 



1st Class. 

2ad Class 
Ball, 


Ist (^ass 
Steamer. 

FllOM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Via the North'West Provinces to Calcutta {including side trip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling), 

Tour I. — From Bombay per B. B. & C. I. Bailway via Ahmedabad, 
Abu Road (for Mount Abu), Ajmer, Jaipur, Demi, Agra, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and bacK to 
Calcutta 

210 6 

105 5 

Tour II. — From Bombay per G. I. P. Railway via Itarsi, Gwalior, Agra, 
Delhi, Tundla Junction, Cawnporo, Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, 
thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta 

213 9 

106 15 

FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 

Via the North-West Provinces, Calcidta and Southern India to Colombo 
{including side trip from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 

Tour III. — ^From Bomto as in Tour No. I {via B. B. & 0. I. By., 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel- 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence via Khurda Road, for Purl (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, Trichlnopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

32U 2 

104 14 

Tour IV. — ^From Bombay as in Tour No. II {via G. I. P. By., Itarsi, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darleeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence as in Tour No. Ill to Colombo {v%a Southern 
India) 

332 5 

166 8 

Via the North-West Provinces, Calcutta {including Darjeeling), 
Burma and Southern India. 

Tour V. — From Bombay as in Tour No. I {via B. B. & C. I. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, theuco British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Rail via Tanjore, Trichlnopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodi ; Steamer to Talaimannar and Ball to Colombo 

500 15 

304 11 

Tour VI. — From Bombay as in Tour No. II {via 0. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thenco as in Tour 
No. V to Colombo 

613 2 

366 8 

FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 

Fta the North-West Provinces ani Calcutta to Rangoon {including 
a tour in Burrm, also including a side trip from 

Calcutta to Darjeeling ). 

Tour VII. — From Bombay as in Tour No. I {via B. B. & 0. 1. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provluces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mand&lay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

[ 

383 2 

201 0 

Tour VIIT.— From Bombay as In Tour II (via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling 
and back to Gidoutta, thenee Bmish India Steamer to Rangoon. BaU 
to Maaialay, Ifrawaddy, Steamer to Prome, Bail to Rangoon r* •/. 

886 5 j 

262 P) 
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— 

1st Class. 

find Glass 
Ban, 

1st Class 
Steamer. 

FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 

Rb. a. 

Ks. a. 

Fia the North-Wed Provinces. 

Tour IX. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Ama, Dellii, Rowari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 

Abu), Ahmc^abad and Baroda to Bombay 

Tour X. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, 'Tundla, 
Apa, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu) Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay 

143 1 

71 10 

133 14 

67 0 

Tour XI. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tuu<lla, 
Agra, Gwaiior and Itars! to Bombay 

118 8 

69 2 

Tour XII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Dellii, 
Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

133 8 

06 14 

CIRCULAR TOUR FROM CALCUTTA. 

Tour XIII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Bandikui, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta 

167 7 

83 13 

Extensions, Via Southern India to Colombo. 

Tour XIV. — From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Ralchur, 
Madras, Tanlore. Trichlnopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and TaJai- 
mannar to Colombo 

130 7 

1 

62 10 

Tour XV. — From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Guutakal, 
Bangalore, Erode, Tricriinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

122 7 

68 8 

Extensions to above Tours. 

From Ajmer to Udaipur and return 

31 6 

15 10 

From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one seat in Tonga (Tins excur- 
sion is strongly recommended, the scenery being very beautiliil) 

From Delhi to Lahore and return via Umballa and Amritsar 

7 0 


41 13 

20 ’is 

From Delhi via Bhatinda, Fcrozcporc to Lahore, returning via Amritsar 
Umballa to Delhi 

41 13 

20 15 

From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return (14 days) 

07 6 

83 11 

From Colombo to Eaudy and return 

9 0 

6 0 

From Eurda Road to Puri (Jagganath and return) 

6 4 

1 

2 10 


{All fares subject to change without previous notice.'^ 


LIST OF HOTELS IN INDIA. 


The following list of hotels is largi-ly based 
on laforinitioii kindly supplied by Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son, Bombay. — 

Aoav. — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Metro- 
^ pole. 

AH31B01BVD. — Grand, Empire, 

Banoilorb. — W est End, Cubbon. 

Bbnarbs.— C lark’s Hotel de Paris. 

Boxbat. — T aj Mahal, Majestic, Groat Western, 
Apollo, Watson’s. 

CALOartA. — Great Eastern, Grand, Spence’s, 
Continental. 

Oawnpobb.— C ivil and Military. 

DKLHI. — Maiden’s, Metropolitan, Cecil, Civil 
and Military, Woodlands. 

GOXMABO.—Nedou 'g. 

Htdb&ABAD (Daccan). — Montgomery’s. 
Jbtpobb. — J eypore, Kalsar-l-Hind, The New 
HoteL 

J UBBULPOEH.— Jackson’s . 
KAEAQaL—Nortb'Westeni, Killamoy , 
Lahorb.— N edou’Sf Cecil, Falotii’s. 


LiroKNOW. — Royal, Carlton, Imperial, Civil and 
Military. 

Madras. — Hotel D’Angolis, Spencer’s Military, 
Connemara, Brind’s. 

Mandalay. — S alween House. 

Mb BRDT.— Empress. 

Pbsiiawae. — Flashmans. 

Poona. — N apier, Poona, Oonnauglit, 

Ranooon. — Strand, Royal, Mlnto aiansions 
llAWAL Pindi — ^Flashmans, Imperial. 
Sboondbraba d — Montgomery's. 

Hotels in Principal Hill Stations. 
COONOOR. — Glenview. 

Darjeeling. — Woodland’s, Mount Everest, 
Grand (Rockville), Drum Druid. 
Mahablbshwar. — Race View, Ripon, 
Mathbran.— Rugby. 

Mount Abxt. — R ajputana. 

MURREB. — Powell’s, Eowbury’s, Viewforth. 
Mitssoorib.— CharleviUe, Savoy, 

Naini Tal. — ^M etropole, Grand. 
OOTAOA]CUNO.--Sylk's, Centre, Hrgrove. 
Paohicabsl— H iU. 

SiiOA.— Cofstorphon’s, Qraafl, L^uriss^lihiil* 
wood, falUti’s, B(^al. 




An Indian Glossary. 


ABltA&I.— Excise of liqudHs and drugs. 

Ain. — A timber tree, Teeminalia Tomentosa. 

Amx. — A subordinate executive official un- 
der native rule ; in Sind the name is still appli- 
ed to Hindus of the clerical class. 

Aniout. — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India. 

Anjuman. — A comuiuiiai gatheiing of lilaiio- 
medans. 

Aphls. — B elie veu to bo a corruption of 
Alphonse, the name oi the best vailety of 
Bombay mango. 

Aus.—The earlj: rice crop, Bengal; syn. 
Aliu, Assam. 

Avatae, — An Incarnation of Vlslinu. 

Bahu.— ( 1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Dcccai and Konkait. 

(2) Thence used by Anglo-Iudians of a clerk oi 
accountant. 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of whicli is used for tanning. Acacia Ahabioa. 

Baohla. — (1) A native boat (Buggalow). 

(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 
Bairagi. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 
Bajra or Bajiu.— T he bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetum typhoideum; 
syu. cambu, Madras. 

Band.— A dam or embankment (Bund). 

Banyan.— A species of flg-tree, Pious 
Bengalensis 

Barsat.~(1) a fall of lain, (2) the lalny 
season. 

Basti.— ( 1) A village, or collection of huts, 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta. — Lit. ‘ discount,’ and hcncc allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Bazar. — ( l) A street lined wHh shops, 
India proper ; (2) a coMTed market, Burma. 

Bee. — A thorny slirub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba. 

BrcwAR. — Name in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides; 
syn. taungya, Burma; jhum, North-Eastern 
India. 

Bhadoi. — Early autumn crop, Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

Bhang. — The dried leaves of the hemp plant. 
Cannabis bativa, a narcotic. 

Bhanwar. — Liglit sandy soil ; syn. bhur. 
BBabal. — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis' 

NAHUEA. 

Bhendi.— A buceulent vegetable (Hibiscus 

BSOULENTUS). 

BHtrsA.— Chaff, for fodder. 


B HUT.— The spirit of departed persons. 

Bidei. — A class of ornamental metalwork 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bioha. — A measure of land, varying widely 
the standard bigha is generally five -eighths o 
an acre. 

Bill (Bid). — A grassland — Noith India. 

Black cotton soil.— a dark-coloured soil 
very retentive of moisture, found In Central 
and Southern India. 

Board op Revenue.— T he chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 

I>OR. — See Bkr. 

Brinjal. — A vegetable, Solan um 
GENA ; syn. egg-plant. 

Bunder, or bandar. — A harbour or port. 

Buruj. — A bastion in a Hue of battlements. 

Cadjan. — P alm leaves, used for thatch. 

Chabutra. — A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
India. 

Chadar — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

Chaitya. — A n ancient Buddhist chapel. 

C'HAMhAR (chamar).— A castc whose trade Is 
to tan leather. 

Champak. — A tieo with liagrant blossoms, 
Michblia Champaca. 

Chapati. — A cake of iinJoavcned bread. 
(Chaupatti.) 

Chaprasi. — A n ordcily or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 
Madras. 

Oharas. — T he resin of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

CuAUPii (churpoy)— A bedstead witli iour 
legs, and taj^c btittched atioss tlic li.uuc for a 
mattiesb. 

Chaudiiri. — Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the term Is 
applied to the headman or lepresentatlve of a 
trade guild. 

Chaukidar. — The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth. — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chela. — A jpupi), usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni.— A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks ; hence a cantonment. 

Chhatei. — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 


Me. — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values « either long as the a in ‘lather,’ or short as the u in ’ cut,’ e as the a i 
in * gain,’ i either short as the i in ’ bib,* or long as the eo in * feel,* o as the o in ’ bone,* u either 
dhortu the 00 in * go^.’ or long as the oo in * boot,* al as the i in * mile.* an as the ou In ’grouse/ 
f ftTu u only a rouidi giUde. The vowel values vary in dlfforent iiarts of India in a marked degree, 
tbe oottsonanUl values are too lutrkate lor discussion here. 
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Chxbp CoMMissioNER.—Tho admlttistratlve Darbar.— ( 1) A ooremoniRl agsembly, ee- 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British peclally one presided over by the Euler of a State, 
India. hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Chikor.— A kind of partridge, Cacoabis Daroah.— -A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 

OHtroAR. R saint. 


Chiru. — T he Bombay name for the fniit 
of Achras Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Chihar.— A plane tree, Platanus orien- 
TALI8. 

Chinkaea.— The Indian gazelle, Gazella 
BENNBTTI, Often called ‘ ravine deer.’ 

CHITAL.—The spotted deer, Cervus axis. 

Cholam.— N ame in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropooon Sorghum ; syn. 
Jowar. 

Choli.~A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

Chunam, chuna.— Lime plaster. 

'GlROLE. — The area in charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil Surgeon. — The officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

COQNiZABLE.--An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

CoLLEOTOR.~The administrative head of a 
District In Kegulation Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in non-regulation 
areas. 

Commissioner.— (1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts ; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound. —T ile garden and oi)eii land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from ‘ kiimpan', a hedge. 

Conservator.— The Supervising Officer in 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

Council Bills. — Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count. — C otton yarns are described as 20*8, 
80’s, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court of Wards. — An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali- 
fied persons. 

Orore, karor. — Ten millions. 

Dapfadar. — A non-commissioned native 

officer In the army or police. 

Dah or DAO. — A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

L AK (dawk).— A stage* on a sbigo coach route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
maintained at such stages In days before rail- 
ways came. 

Dakaiti^ DAOOITY.— Bobbery by five or more 
' persons. 

Dal.— A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam.— A n old copper coin, ono-fortieth of a 
rupee. 


Dari., Dhurrie— A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darogha. — T he title of officials in various 
departments ; now especially applied to sub- 
orainate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departments. 

Darwan. — A door-keeper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Debottar. — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar.— A cedar, Cedrus Libani or C. 
Deodara. 

Deputy Commissioner. —The Administrative 
head of a District in non-regulation areas cor- 
responding to the Collector in Begulation 
Provinces. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector.— A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and Judicial (revenue and criminal) powers ; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

Desai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh.— (1) Native country : (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India ; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Deshmuh. — A petty official under native 
Maratha ) rule. 

Deva.— A deity. 

Devasthan — Land u^tsignod for the upkeep 
of a temple or other ndigious foundation. 

Dhak.— A tree, Butba prondosa, with bril- 
liant crange-srarlet flowers used for ^elng. 
and also producing a emm ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay; Chhlul, Central India. 

Dhamani - A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bulloekh. 

Dharmsala. — A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatuea. — A stupefying drug, DATURA 
FASTUOSA. 

Dhbnkli.— N ame In Northern India for the 
lever used In raising water ; syn. picottah. 

Dhobi. — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

District. — The most Important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

Division. — (l) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner ; (2) the area in charge of a De- 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices ; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

DiWAN.— The chief minister in a Native 
State. 

DiWAW.— Civil, especially revenue, adminis- 
tration; now used generally in NorHiem 
India 01 civil Justice and Courts. 
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1)0AB.--The tract between two riven* eepe- 
c]ftUy that between the Otudgea and Jumna. 

Dbt obop.— a crop grown without artificial 
icrigatimi. 

Dbt batb.— T he rate of revenue for unirri- 
gated land. 

Dtjit.— A valley, Northern Indl^ 

Sksi.>-A small two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony, Northern India. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner.— S ee De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector. 

Fakir.— P roperly an Islamic mendicant or 
a mendicant who has no creed, but often loosely 
used of lilndu mendicants also. 

Famine Insurance Grant.— A n annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct faimne 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
puDllc works, or to avoid debt. 

Farman.— A n Imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

Faujdari. — U nder native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates * Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner.— T he chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Gaddi, Gadl. — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Ganja. — T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. 

Gaur. — W ild cattle, commonly called ‘ bison *, 
Bos QAURUS. 

Gayal. — A species of wild cattle, Bos fron- 
TAlils, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Ghat, Ghaut —(1) A landing-place on a river; 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghatwal.— A tenure-holder who originally 
held his land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghi, Ghee, — Clarified butter. 

GINQBLLY.— See Til. 

GODOWN — A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derhed from the Malay 
• gaUang.* 

GOPURAM. — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

GOSAIN, Goswaml. — A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. 

GoBHA. — Name in Southern India for ‘ caste ’ 
women; lit. *one who sits In a comer*; 
syn. parda. 

Gram.— A kind of pea, Cicer arietintim. 
In Southern India the pulse Dolichos biixorus 
is known as horse gram. 

GUARANTEED. — (1) A class of Native States 
in Central India ; (2) A class of railways. 

OUNJ.— The red seed with a black 'eye' of 
Abrus Peeoatorius, a common wild creeper, 
used as the oflicial weight for minute quantities 
of o^um 12tti Tqla. 


GUR, Goor.— Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, south- 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gitral.— A Himalayan goat antelope, CSMAl 
CORAL. 


Guru. — ( i) A Hindu religious preceptor; 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Haj. — Pilgi image to Mecca. 

Hajji, — A mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He Is tntltled to dye his beard red. 

Haeim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Halalehor. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit, 
one to whom everything is lawful food. * 

Hali. — Current. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamai..— ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a isouse 
servant. 

IlpjiRA (Htjrah)— T he era dating fromths 
flight of Maho.nod to Mecca, June 20tn,622 A.I>, 

Hilsa.— A kind of flsh, Clupea ilisha. 

Hti. — An iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. 


Hukka, Hookah. — The Indian tobacco pipe. 

Idoah. — An enclosed place outside a town 
wheie Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as tlie Id., etc. 

INAM.— Lit. ‘ reward *. Hence land held 
revenue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. Sec Devasthau, Saramjam, Waian. 


Inundation Canal.— A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparaMvely high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
flood. 

Jr:jK Fritt— Krult of ArtooarI'US Inte- 

GRIFOI/U, vtl PHANAS. 

Jaggery, jagrl— Name In Southern India 
for crude sugar ; byn . gur. 

Jagir. — An assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

Jemadar. — A native officer in the army or 
police. 

JmL. — A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India ; syn. hil, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Musal-. 
mans. 

JiRGA. — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

JowAR. — The largo millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropogon Sorghum, or Sorg- 
hum vuiGARB ; syn. cholara and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

Judicial Commissioner.— An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

Kaoheri, kachahrl. — An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

Kadab, karbi — The straw of jowarl (j. v ) — 
a valnalfle fodder. 

Naju, kaahow.— The nut of Anaoardium 
OCCIDENTALB large ly grown In tie Konkan 

Kakar.— The barking decr^ Cbrvulus HUNT* 

JAO. 

Kaxar, kallar.-— Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline efliorescences, Northern India* 
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CiV AEBAKB, Oaim»erl>itna.---A walstdotlii or 

KASAT.—Th© wall ol a large tent. 

EaHOAIl— A kind of portable warming>pan, 
eUTrled by penona in Kashmir to keep wem- 
aeWea warm, 

— ^Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation | 
ofiune. 

Kans. — A coarse glass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand, 
SAOCHAETJM SPONTANEITM. 

Kanitngo. — A revenue Inspector. 

Karait.— A very venomous snake, Bun- 
GAETI8 OANDIDUS or 0ARRULEU8. 

Karbham.— A manager. 

Karez.— U nderground tunnels near the skirts 
of hills, by which water is eradually led to the 
surface for irrigation, especially in Baluchistan. 
Karkun. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 
Karma. — T he doctrine that existence Is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Kabnam.— S ee Patwari. 

Kazi. — U nder native rule, a judge admi- 
nistering Mahomedan law. Under British rule, 
the kazi registers marriages between Mahome- 
dans and performs other functions, but has no 
powers conferred by law. 

Khalasi. — A native fireman, sailor, arti- 
lleryman, or tent-pitchcr. 

Khalsa. — L it. *pure.’ (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(2) land directly under Government as op- 
posed to land alienated to grantees, etc., Kor- 
them India. 

Khandi, candy. — A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay-equivalent to 20 mds, 
Kharab — I n Bombay ot any portion ran 
assessed survey No, which being uncultivablc 
is loft unasscssed, 

Kharif. — A ny crops sown just before or 
during the main S. W. monsoon. 

Kha 8. — .Special, in Government hands. 
Khas tahaslldar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Khasadar. — liOcal levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan. 

Khab-Ehas, Kus-Kus. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which arc 
placed In doorways and kept wet to cool a 
bouse by evaporation, Andeopoqon Squar 
E08US. 

Ehedda, kheda. — A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven ; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KHlOHAlu,kejjeroc — A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

KhIlat. — A robe of honour. 

Khutba.— -T he weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sove- 
reign In particular. 

KrLiA.-~A fort. 

Einoob, ka 2 Qkhwmb.^ilk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 


mattock ia oonuiKm tise for dtow#* cvn. 
mamotl, Soutbem India. 

Konkan.— T he narrow strip of low land bet- 
ween the Western ghats and the sea. 

Kos.— A variable measure of distance, 
usually eetima^ at about two miles. The 
distance betwe^ the kos-mlnars or milestones 
on the Mughal Im^ial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. 

Kot. — B attlements, 

Kothi. — A large house. 

Kotwal. — ^T he head of the police in a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 

Kotwau.— T he chief police station in a 
head-quarters town. 

Kxjlkarni.— S ee Patwari. 

Kumlbhar. — A potter. 

Kuran-— A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

Kyari. — L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Kyaunq. — A Buddhist monastery, whldi 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lambardar. — T he representative of the co- 
sharers in a zamindari village. Northern India. 

Langur. — A large monkey, Semnopitbecus 
entellus. 

Lascar, correct lashkar.—(l) nn army, (2) In 
English usage a native Sailor. 

Lat. — A monumental pillar. 

Laterite. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium. Laterite produces 
a deep brichord soil. 

LiNGAM. — The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litohi. — A fruit tree grown in North India 
(Litohi chinensis). 

Longyi. — A walstcloth, Burma. 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 

Lungi, loongi — (1) A turban; (2) a cloth 
worn by women. 

Madras A. — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedans. 

Mahajan. — T he guild by Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants in a city. The head of the Mahaj anssi, 
the Nagarsheth (g. r.). 

Mahal. — ( l) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the pajnnent of land revenue ; (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taluka under a Mahalkari. 

Mahant.— T he head of a Hindu conventua 
establishment. 

Mahabaja.~A title borne by Hindus, rank- 
ing above Baja. 

Mahsbmi, tnahasir .— a large carp, BAWm 
TOE (bt. ‘ the big-headed "). 


M Ghsm)f, 



katUj—A tnw, Babba IiAtivoiu, pro- 
iladiig fkywera us«a (when dried) as food <» 
for dwUUng liquor, and seeds which lumlah 
oiU 

Maidan. — ^A n open space of level ground; 
the park at Calcutta. 

Major works.-— I rrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and Interest. 

Maktab.— A n elementary Mohomedan school. 

Malgtjzar (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village hdd in ordinary proprietary tenure; 
(2) a cultivator In t’>e Chamba State. 


MtncmiK (corruptly innkhtlar)^(l) AI^C 
practitioner who has not got a sanad, and thein* 
fore cannot appear In court as of right ; (2) i»y 
person holding a power of attorney onbehaU oi 
another person. 

Mtjkhtiarkar.— T he officer In charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial ; syn. tahasildar. 

Mfkti, 'release.’ — The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the nnal reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world— soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

Muno, mug .— a pulse, Phabrolus eadia* 
TUB : syn. mag, Gujarat. 


Mali. — A gardener. 

Mamlatdar. — T he officer In charge of a 
taluka, Bombay, whose duties are both execu- 
tive and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

Mandap, or mandapam. — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

MANOOSTEEN.— The fruit OfGARCINiA Manoos- 
TAN\. 

Markhor. — A wild goat In North Western 
India, Capba palconeri. 


MtTNj— (1) A tall grass (Saccharttm mtjnjA) 
in North India, from which mats arc woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) the said 
thread. 

Mitnshi — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language. 

Munsip.— J udge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Muritm, moorum. — Gravel, used for metal- 
ling roads. 

Nachani-Nagli— S ec Eagi 


Masjid.— A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 

Masnad.— S eat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — A Hindu conventual establish- 
ment. 

Mattlvi. — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law. 

MiUNi), ver Man, — A weight \arying In 
different loc^vlities. The By. in.iund is 80 lbs. 

Maya. — S anskrit term for delusion. 


Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana. — A place where 
drums arc beaten. 

Nagarsheth— The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jam Merchants in a city. 

Naib. — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik. — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain, 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Na»vab.— A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Baja among 
Hindus. 


Mehfl or Mahal — A palace, Nazar, nazarana. — A due paid on succession 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. or on certain ceremonial occasions. 


MiHRAB. — The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

Mimbar. — S teps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

MlNAR. — A pillar or tower. 

Minor works. — I rrigation works for which 
regular accounts arc not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital. 

MifeTRi— (1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

Monsoon— Lit. ‘season,* and specifically 
(1) The S. W. Monsoon, which Is a Northward 
extension of the S E trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N, E. monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain In India only 
In S E Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

MUPABSAi, mofussll.— The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 

|(i}XA3>l>A]f, iiniecadum.>-*A representative 
or headman. 


Net assetp. — (l) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production. 

Nkwar. — B road cockney woven across bed- 
steads instead of iron slats. 

NOAPi. — Pressed fish or salted fish paste, 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

Nilgai. — A n antelope, Boselaphtjs trago* 
camelus. 

Nim, neem .— a tree, Melia Azadiraohta, the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

Nirvana.— S ee Mukti. 

Nizam. — A title borne by the ruler of 
Hyderabad State. 

Nizamat. — A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly In 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

NoN-AQRicHiTirEAL ASSESSMENT.— Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already asaessed 
as agrioultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Kon-ooqjiibable.— A n offence for whkb tike 
culprit cannot be arrested by the poUee w|ttkOift 
a warrant. . / 
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NOK-OOOUPAKot nsHAHTS .— a class of tenants 
with few statutory ri^ts, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in theu* leases or agreements. 

^ N0K*&X0Tn»ATl0N. — A term formerly applied 

to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

NUILAH, HAIA.— A ravine, watercourse, or 

drain. 

OOOIJPANOY TENANTS.— A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padattk. — A Well known Burmese tree 
(Pterocarpus sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — U nhusked rice. 

Paqa. — A troop of horses among the Mara* 
thaa. 

Pagi. — A tracker thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Paigah. — A tenure in Hyderabad State. 

Pair. — ( l) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free m^e above sixteen 
years. 

Pairee. — T he name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphus (q. V.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

Palas.— S ee Dhak. 

Palki. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan.— T he betel vine, Pipe Bbtle. 

Parab. — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Parabadi. — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre i>ole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain Is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Panohama. — L ow caste, Southern India. 

Panohayat. — ( 1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (panoh) members. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansupari.— D istribution of Pan and Supari 
(g. V.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality, 

PABDA, purdah. — (1) A veil or ciutain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 

gosha. 

Fardesi. — F oreign, Used in Bombay esix'cl- 
ally of Hindu servants, syees, At., from North 

India. 

Pabgana. — ^F iscal area or petty sub division 
of a tahsil. Northern India. 

PASHV. — The fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 

Paso.— A walstcloth. 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm, hard clay. 

Patel. — A villRge headman, Central and 
Western India; syn. reddl, Southern Indi^ gaon- 
bura, Assam ; jpadhan, Northern and Bakcm 
India ; Mukhl. Guzamt. 


Patidab.— A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 

PATTA WALLA.— See Chaprasi. 

Patwari. — A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras; kulkami, Bombay Deccan ; talati, 
Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Eanara and Coorg ; 
Mandal, Assam; Tapedar, Sind. 

Peon.— S ee Chaprabi. 

Pbshkash.— A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

PHULAV, (Pllovv).— A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 

Phulkari. — An embroidered sheet ; lit. 
flower-work. 

PiOB, paisa. — A copper or brozne coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

PIOOTTAH. — A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation. Southern India; syn. 
dhenkul or dhenkull, or dhlkli, Northern India. 

PiPAL.— A sacred tree. Ficus religiosa. 

PiR. — A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint. 

Pleader. — A class of legal practitioner. 

PoNGYi. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

PoSTiN, poshteen. — A coat or rug of sheep- 
skin tanneu with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

Prant. — A n administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior) ; also in 
Kathiawar. 

Presidency.— A former Division of British 
India. 

Protected. — F orests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 

Province. — O ne of the large Di\1sion8 of 
Britisli India. 

PujA. — Worship, Hindu. 

PU.TARI. — The priest attached to a temple. 

Pundit.— S ee Pandit. 

PURANA. — Lit. ‘ old ' Sanskilt (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group’ ; (3) also to ‘punch-marked’ coins. 

PUEOHIT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

PwB. — An entertainment, Burma. 

Babi. — A ny crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

Eagi (ele urine Corocana).— a small millet 
used as a food-grain in W(‘stem and Southern 
India; syn. marua, Nngll Nachnl. 

Eaja. — A title borne by Hindus and occa- 
sionally by Musalmans, corresponding roughly 
to that of Nawab which is peculiar to Musalmans. 

Eamo&hi. — A caste whose work is watch 
and ward in the village lauds and hence used 
of any chaukidar (g, v.). 

Eana. — A title borne by some Eajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Eaja. 

Eani. — T he wife or widow of a Eaja. 

Rao, — A title borne by Hindus, either equiVR- 
lept to, or ranking below, thRt of Raja. 
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* Wftck soil In Central 
ana Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

HEGTJiATiON. — A tenh formerly applied to 
certoin provinces to show that the Keguiations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Eeh. — Saline or alkaUne efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved, — Forests intended to be main- 
tained permanently. 

Rickshaw. — A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Rohu.— A kind of fish, Labeo bohita. 

Ryotwari.— -The system of tenure In which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District ; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safflower. — A thistle which yields a yellow 
die from its petals and oil from its secdsfCARTH A.- 
MUS TINCTORIUS), Ver. Kardai, Kushanti. 

Sal. — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
Shorea robusta. 

Sambar.— A deer, Cervds unioolor; syn. 
jarau. 

San.— Bombay hemp, Crotalaria juncba. 

Sanad. — ( 1), A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States In Central India held 
nder a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. 

SANNYASI— A Hindu mendicant. 

Sari. — A long piece of cloth worn by women 
as a shawl. 

Saranjam. — laind held revenue free or on a 
reduced quit-rent lii consideration of i) 0 litlcal 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors. 

Sarkar. — (1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

Sarsubah, — A n onieerin charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 

Sati. — Suicide, by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her liusband. 

Sawbwa.— A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Semal or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombay malabarioum. 

Skeow, sarau. — A goat antolope, Nemor- 
HABDUS BinJALINUS. 

SETTLEMENT. — (1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record, and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local Inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

SuANBBoa.— See Batwari. 


Shastbas.— T he religious law-books of tbo 
Hindus. 

Shegadi, seggarec.— A pan on 3 feet With live 
cliarcoal in it. 

Suer, ser, seer — A wciglit, or measure varying 
much in size in djlforcnt ptirts of the country. 
The Railway gcr is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shothla. — A Hindu or Jain merchant. 

SlllGVRAM — See TON(U. 

Shisham or sissu. — A valuable timber tree, 
Dalbergia Sissoo. 

SiLLADAR.— A native trooper who furalshes 
his own horse and equipment. 

Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
AESCUYNOMENE ASPERi. 

Sowar.— A mounted soldier or constable. 

Stupa or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 

SUBAH.— (1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule ; (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (8) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SUBAHDAR. — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native Infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

S^fB-DivisiON.— A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

SUPARI.— The fruit of the betel palm, Areoa 
CATECHU. 

Superintendent.— <l) The chief police officer 
In a District ; (2) the official In charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, In charge of a Central Jail. 

SuiiTl - Native of Surat, hjKTially used of 
persons of tlie Dlu d or Mahur caste wiio work 
as liousc servants of Europeans, and whoso 
bouse speech is Gujarati. 

Syob, sals. — A groom. 

Tabut.— S ee TAZIAH, 

Tahsil. — A revenue sub-division of a District; 
syn. taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsildar. — The officer In charge of a tahsil ; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay; township officer 
or myo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtiarkar, Sind ; Vidil- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties ore both exeotttivd 
and magisterial. 

Takavt. — L oans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvemenis ; 
syq. tagai, Bombay. 

Talati.— S co Patwarl. 

Talat, or talao.— A lake or tank. 
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TJOtTiK, Uluka.— The estate of a talukdar In 
Otidb. A reveone sab-dlvlsion of a ' 
District, in Bombay, Madias and S^sore ; eyn. ' 
tahail 

Taluxdab^A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
of&oial in the Hyderaoad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or I^puty Magistrates and Collectors 
{Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

T AMT An, tumtum. — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank.— -I n Soutlicrn, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley ; 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water. 

Tapbdar.— S ec Patwari. 

Tabai. — A moist swampy tract; the term 

/specially applied to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

Tam, toddy— The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or oocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
Juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

TA8AK, tussore. — ^Wild silkworms, Anther aba 
PAPHU : also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Tazia. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muhairam festival ; syn. tabut. 

Teak. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Teotona 
QKANDIS. 

Tblbqbafhio Transfers.— S ee Council bills. 

Thagi, thuggee. — Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakur. — ( 1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name EAhattxiya in some parts of Nortiiern 
India; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans : (3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
West^ Ghats. 

Thamin. — T he brow-autlercd deer, Burma, 
CERVUS ELDl. 

Thana. — A police station, and hence the 
circle attached to it. 

Tika. — ( 1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

Tikah. — T he English pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption.) 

Ta.— An oilseed, Sesamum indicum; also 
known as glngelly in Madras. 

TlNPALf tandel. — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship. 

TlPAl, Teapoy. — A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European stylo table. 

TOLA.— A weii^t equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga.— A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
oovefed top. syn. hBiQBEAii. 


TsiNB.— cattle found In Bnnaa and to 
the southward, Bos SONDAIOUB; syn. hsaing 
and banteng. 

Unit.— A term in famine admiutstraMon, 
denoting one person relieved lor one day. 

Urial.- A wild sheep in N<»th-Westcm 
India, Ovis vignei. 

Urid, tlDiD .— a pulse, ‘ black grain,’ (Pha- 
SEOLUS MUNGO). 

UMBAR.— A wild pig— (Ficus GLOMERATA). 

USAR.— Soil made barren by saline efflorcs* 
cence, Northern India. 

VAniVATDAR.— Officer In charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda ; syn. tahsildar. 

Vaid or bai^a, Bengal. — A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 

Vakh. — ( 1) A class of legal practitioner ; (2) 
an agent generally. 

ViHARA.— A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — Usually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English j>arish. 

Village Union. — An area in whicli local 
affairs arc administered by a small committee. 

W ADA or Wadi. — ( l) an enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
enclosed land near a village. 

Waef.— A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

Wao. — A stop well. 

Watan. — A word of many souses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person Who performs 
some service useful lor Govt, or to the village 
commimity. 

Wazir.— T he chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet rate.— T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, a cardinal jmrt of Wliich is that it confers 
complete control over the bodily functions 
enabling the practlser, for Instance to breathe 
in through one nostril and out at the other. 

Yunani. — L it. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mabomedans. 

Zamindar. — A landholder. 

Zamindam. — (1) An estate ; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is Imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana. — ^The women’s quarters In a house; 
henoe private education of women. 

ZURAT.— A Mahomedan shrine, North-Wes^ 
tern Frontier. 

ZoA.— A District. 
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The Hew Capital. 

the ttansler of the capital of India from of land suitable for the location of buildlw 
Owntta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi of various characters and sizes and for toe 
Dur^ on December 12, 1911. The reasons provision of spacious parks and recreation 
for it were stated in despatches between the grounds — To be assumed at 10 square miles 
Go^mment of India and the Secretary of for the new city and 16 square miles for the 
State published at the time. It had long Cantonment — (e) Cost of land and the (Xist of 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests executing necessary works on different sites, 
of the whole of India, to de-provinciallse the ( / ) facility lor external and mtemal communl- 
(fov^meut of India, but this ideal was un- cation, (g) Civil and Mihtary requirements, 
attainable as long as the Government of India On the east of the Junma they found no 
'S’ys located in one Province, and m the capital suitable site. To the north of Delhi, on the 
of that Provmce — ^the seat of the Bengal Gov- west of the Jumna, where the Durbar camps 
enunent — for several months in every year, were pitched they found some general advwu- 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- tages. The area is, for example, upwind and 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- upstream from the present city of Delhi. The 

ment of India which had been to the constant ruins and remains of the Delliis of the past 

disadvantage of that Province. To achieve do not cumber the ground While the external 
these two objects the removal of the capital commimications might need improvement, 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- the tract is fairly well served by existing rail* 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, ways. Hoads and canals and the mteniAl 

when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change, communication could be made convenleitt 

Various places had been discussed as possible without excessive expenditure, and a good 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent deal of money has already been spent on the 
the best of them all. Its central position and area. But its disadvantages were found to 
situation as a railway Junction, added to its be overwhelming. The site is too small and 
historical associations, told in its favour ; much of the land is liable to flooding. Similarly, 
and, as Lord Crowe said in Ids despatch on the the western slope of the hills to the sooth of 
subject, “ to the races of India, for whom Delhi the Haraiana plain was found unsuitable, 
the legends and records of the past arc charged mainly because it cannot be considered to be 
with so intense a moanmg, this resumption Delhi, Is destitute of historical associations, and 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of veno- is shut out from all view of Delhi, 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- Southern site chosen. — The Committee 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bn- finally selected a site on the eastern slopes of 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth the hills to the south of Delhi, on the fnnge 
of the country.’* of the tract occupied by the Delhis of the past. 

The foundation stones of the new capital They describe it as follows “ Standing a 
wore laid by the King Emperor on December little to the Delhi side of the village of Malcha, 
15, 1911, when His Majesty said : — ” It is my Just below the lulls almost in the centre of the 
desire that the planning and designing of the site, and looking towards the Jumna, Bhah* 
pubUc buildiiigs to bo erected will be con- jahon’s Delhi on the left fills the space between 
sidered with the greatest deliberation and care the ridge and the river. Following do^ 

80 that the new creation may be in every way from the present city on the foreshore of the 

worthy of this ancient and beautiful city.” riveraiu Firoz Shah’s Delhi, the site of Indra 
Subsequently a town-planning committee was Prastha, Humayun’s fort, Uumayun’s tomb 
appointed — consisting of Captain G S. 0. and Nizamuddin’s tomb take the eye In a eon- 
Swlnton, Chairman, and Mr J. A. Brodie and tmuous progress to the rocky eminence on 
E. L. Lutyens, members — to advise on the which Ghiyasuddin Tughlak erected his for- 

choice of a site for, and the lay-out of, the tress city On the right the Lai Kot, the 

capital Mr V Lanchester was subsequently Kutb, the Lila Eai Prithora, Siri and Jahan- 
oonsultid by Government on some aspects of panah complete the circle of the monuments 
the question The terms of their original uf ancient Dolhis. The mid space in the tore 
engagement (subsequently renewed) were stated ground is filled by Safdar Jan’s Mausoleum 
by the Under Secretary of State to be and the tombs of the Lodi d^asty, while to 

Tlie members o! the committee wUl the left, towards Delhi, Jey Singlrs gnomons 
receive their travelling and living expenses, and equatorial dials raise their fantastic shapes * 

and the following foes for a five months’ The land chosen is free from liability to flood, 

engagement .—Captain Swlnton, 600 guineas ; has a natural drainage, and is not manworn. 
Mr. Brodie, 1,760 guineas ; Mr. Lutyens, 1,500 It is not cumbered with monuments and tombs 
guineas. The Secretary of State has also needing reverent treatment, and the site is 
undertaken to refund to the Corporation of near the present centre of the town of Delhi, 
laverpooi the amo^t of Mr Brodie's salary Healthiness of Site.— In February, 1918, 
for the period of the absence. n Committee consisting of Surg -General 

Delhi and Its environs — In their first C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. Keeling, A.ic i.O.V., 
report, dated from Simla, 13th June 1912, the and Major J. C. Bobertson, i.H B , was appoint* 

Committee explain that, in dealing with the ed to consider the comparative heaitnineM 

choice of a site, they felt that the following of the northern and southern sites. Tfaek 
considerations were paramount and must report, dated 4th Blarch. 1918, states that ** the 
receive the closest and most continual atten- Committee, after givmg full oonsideiatioa 
tim:— (a) Health and sanitation, (6) water- to the various points discussed in the abovh 
supply and Irrigstbn supply, (e) the provision note. Is bound to advise the Goveraxnent of 
of ai^e room for expansion, (<f) an extent India that no doubt can exist aa to the sapedof 
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hMlthlnesB of the Bouthem site, the medlcAl 
And sanitary advantages of which are over- 
whelming when compared with those of the 
northern site/' 

Beport on Northern Site.—In the same 
month the Town-Planning Committee pre- 
sented their second report, which dealt with 
the northern site. This had been elicited by 
the fact that in December, 1912, Sir Bradford 
Leslie, an engineer with a distinguished Indian 
career, had road a paper before the Indian 
section of the Eoyal Society of Arts in London, 
in which he set forth plans for building the 
new capital on the northern site and producing 
a fine water effect by a treatment of the river 
Jumna. This paper aroused considerable at- 
tention in England . and its publication syn- 
chronised with some letters and articles in the 
press in India expressing a preference for the 
northern site. The latter voiced a natural 
attraction to the north site which the Com- 
mittee themselves experienced on their first 
visit to Delhi, and enunciated some prcdelic- 
tions which the Committee had at one time 
felt and later abandoned. The Town Plan- 
ning Committee, therefore, undertook to review 
once more, and in greater detail, the arguments 
for and a^inst the northern site. They came 
to the conclusion that : — “ The soil if poor 
on the northern site as compared with the 
southern. The southern site is already healthy 
and has healthy surroundings. The northern 
site even after expenditure on sanitary require- 
ments will never be satisfactory. If the north- 
ern site is to be made healthy, this involves 
going outside the site itself and making the 
neighbourhood healthy also. The building 
land to the south is generally good. On the 
north to be used at aU it has in places to bo 
raised at considerable cost. There is no really 
suitable healthy site for a cantonment in proxi- 
mity to a city on the northern site. The exi- 
gencies of fitting in the requirements to the 
limited area of the northern site endanger 
the success of a lay-out as a whole and tend 
to make for cramping and bad arrangement. 
The result of placing a city on the northern 
site appears to the Committee to be the crea- 
tion of a bad example in place of a good one." 

Final Town-Planning Report.— The final 
report of the Town-Planning Committee, 
with a plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th 
March, 1018. The central point of interest 
in the lay-out, which gives the motif of the 
whole in Government House, the Council 
Chamber and the large blocks of Secretariats, 
nils Government centre has been given a 
position at Baisina hill near the centre of the 
new city. Advantage is taken of the height 
of this hill and it is linked vdlh the Idgh ^und 
behind so as to apwar a spur of the ridge It- 
self. Behind the hill a raised platform or 
forum would be built. This will be flanked 
by the large blocks of Secretariat buildings 
and terminated at its western end by the mass 
of Government House and the Council Cham- 
ber, with its wide flight of stops, portico and 
dome. The fonun will be approached by 
Inclined ways with easy gradients on both its 
north and south sides. The main access to 
this from the last. The axis of the main 
avenue centres on the north-west gate of Tn- , 
drapat nearly due cast of Government House. ' 


Looking from th(^ eastern end of the forum 
where the broad aVenue enters the Govern- 
mental centre and where the great stairways 
are set, the view is towards the east. "Bi^t 
and left the roadways go and weld into one 
the empire of to-day with the empires of the 
past and unite Government with the business 
and lives of its people." 

Behind Government House to the west 
will be its gardens and parks flanked by the 
general buildmgs belonging to the Vlcereg^ 
estate. Beyond these again, on the ridge itself, 
will be a spacious amphitheatre to be made 
out of the quarry from which much of the 
stones for roads and buildings may be cut. 
Above this and behind it will lie the reservoir 
and its tower which will be treated so as to 
break the sky line of the ridge. To the east 
of the forum, and below it, will be a spacious 
forecourt denned by trees and linked on to 
the great main avenue or parkway which 
leads to Indrapat. Across this main axis, 
and at right angles to it, will run the avenue 
to the railway station. This will terminate 
in the railway station, the post ofiSce and 
business quarters at its northern end, and in 
the Cathedral at its southern extremity. 

To the south-east will lie the park area in 
which stand the ancient monuments of Safdar 
Jang*s Makhbara and the Lodi tombs. This 
area can be developed gradually as the city 
expands and has need of public institutions 
of various kinds. The axis running north- 
east from the Secretariat buildings to the rail- 
way station and towards the Jama Masjid 
will form the principal business approach to 
the present city. At the railway station a 
place will be laid out around which will be 
grouped the administrative and municipal 
offices, the banks, the shops and the hotels. 
On this place the post office is placed in sym- 
metrical relation to the railway station. 

The processional route will lead down from 
the railway station, due south to the point 
whore it is intersected by the main east to west 
axis. Here round a place will be gathered 
the buildings of the Oriental Institute, the 
Museum, the Library and the Imperial Re- 
cord Office. To the south-west of the railway 
station will lie the houses of the local adminis- 
tration and the residences of the European 
clerks. 

Due south of the forum the residence of the 
Commander-in-Chief will be placed. Round 
about the Viceregal estate and the forum lies 
the ground destined for the residences of the 
Members of Council, the Secretaries and other 
officials of the Government of India. To the 
south-west of Government House lies the club. 
To the south of the club a low ridge dividefi 
the tract into two portions. That to the west 
is well adapted for a golf-course, while the 
eastern side is designed for a race-course, the 
ridge itself offering unusual facilities lor 
locating stands and seeing the races. 

Communications.— The avenues range 
from 800 feet to 600 feet with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 4i0 feet 
has been allowed* The piindpa] avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis 




Plan of the New Imperial Capital. 
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Otben torm pait of a system rumilng from 
the amphttheatre to the railway station and 
0ommander<ln*Chler8 residence, and from both 
t^e latter to the commemorative column, 
lying on tlie axis between Indrapat and Gov- 
ernment House is the focal point of the roads 
and avenues on the parkway. 

A lake which can bo obtained by river treat- 
ment is shown on the plan. The lay-out has 
been made independent of the water effect, 
but the Committee think that its ultimate 
creation will enhance enormously the beauties 
and general amenities of the new capital : and 
it should and would become an integral por- 
tion of the design now submitted. 

The report contains lengthy recommenda- 
tions concerning water-supply, drainage, sew- 
age system, parks and communications. It 
is imperative, ft says: — "that a complete scheme 
of z^way arrangements designed to serve 
the whole of the capital, both old and now, 
should be an essential feature of the lay-out 
of the Imperial City, and this important matter 
should not be left to be settled when it is too 
late to deal with it ’’ The main lines of the 
lay-out as proj(‘ctcd by the Committee have 
been accepted by Government The expenses 
of the new central station and the difficulty 
experienced in meeting the various railway 
Interested concenied will probably necessitate 
the postponement of this part of the scheme, 
and the needs of New Dclfii will be met by a 
diversion of the existing Agra-Delhi Chord 
Kailway to a line drawn eastward of Humayun’s 
Tomb and Parana Killa and the construction of 
a new through station near the site of the pro- 
posed Central station. Another Important 
modlflcatlon consists in tlie reservation of the 
area lying south of the Dcllil and Ajmcrc Gates 
of the city for the purpose of the extension of 
Old Delhi. 

Temporary Capital. — For the use of the 
Government of India during the five years 
the building of the new capital is expected to 
occupy — a period that will have to be extended 
owing to the conditions created by the war — 
an area has been selected along tlie Allpur 
Boad, between the present civil station of 
Delhi and the Eidgc. The early idea that 
many of the officials should live imdcr canvas 
had to be given up, and there are now tempo- 
rary offices and residences. The architecture 
a^d method of construction are similar to those 
adopted in the cxliibition buildings at Allaha- 
bad in 1910; but the buildings are expected 
to outlast the transitional period for which 
they are intended. They will subsequently 
be an asset of some value, the site they occupy 
burning a suburb of the capital. 

CSlief Commissioner Appointed. — On 
October 1. 1912, by proclamation, there was 
oontUtuted an administrative enclave of Delhi 
under a Chief Commissioner, Mr. W. M. Hailey, 
L0.a The Delhi district of the Punjab, from 
Which this enclave was entirely taken, con- 
sisted of three tahsils or subdivisions and 
the enclave was formed by the central tahsil, 
that of Delhi, and by such part of the southern 
tahsil, Ballabgarh, as was comprised within 
the limits of tJM police post of Mahraull. Delhi 
Piovlnoe has an area of 528 square miles to 
idUoh has recently been added an area of 45' 


square miles to the east of the Jumna river to 
serve as a grazing ground for tlte cattle for the 
city. The total area is, therefore, 573 square 
miles. On the basis of the Census ojf 1911, the 
population of the area originally included in 
the Province is 8,97,000 and of tl\e new area 
14,419, or a total of 4,11,400. The population 
of the Municipal town of Delhi Is 2,25,000. 

The Architects* Designs. — At the Koyal 
Academy in 1914 there were exhibited drawings 
by Mr. jLutyens and Mr. Baker, which, though 
provisional and rather in the nature of what 
are called Warrant Desiflms, show how the 
architectural problems of the new capital are 
to be solved. Government House and the Secre- 
tariat have been planned by them as one block, 
as it were a Capital, facing towards Indrapat. 
The Secretariat is to be built on the rock of 
Kaisina hiil, the top of which has been levelled 
for the purpose: benind the Secretariat is to be 
a raised causeway forming the approach to Gov- 
ernment House : and Government House it- 
self is to be built on a high basement constructed 
on an outcrop of rook. The main processional 
route to Government House is to be along a 
sloping way (at a gradient of one in 22}) which 
leads from a semi-circular piazza, the " Great 
Court” to the level of the Secretariat build- 
ings. 

At the summit of this sloping way is the 
** Government Court’*, a space of about 
1,100 feet in length, and 400 in breadth, flanked 
to the north and south by the two blocks of 
Secretariat buildings. These buildings have 
been desired by Baker and the aggregate 
cost will bo some £750,000. According to the 
desim the eastern end of each block is marked 
by deep loggias looking out over the central 
vista. In the centre of each block is a dome. 
In the case of the north block this marks an 
entrance hall: In the south block it surmounts 
a Conference hall with a suite of cloak and 
reception rooms. Each block contains three 
floors ; in the lowest are motor garages, go- 
downs, and record rooms : in the middle floor 
are the offices of Members, Secretaries and other 
officers : in the top floor are clerks’ rooms. An 
essential feature of the design, and one which 
sets the character of the whole building, is the 
provision of loggias and recessed gateways or 
exedrae giving views through to the fountain 
courts situate in the intenor of the blocks. 
The verandah so familiar in Indian buildings is 
altogether absent. The architect relies for 
control of temperature on thick external walls, 
with an air space inside, together with the 
thick window shutters adopted so widely in 
Southern Europe, and the wide cJiajja charac- 
teristic of Oriental buildings. 

Between the north and south Secretariat 
blocks, is the way into the ** Viceroy’s Court** 
— ^the raised causeway already referred to- 
leading up to Government House. The Court 
is about COO feet in breadth and 1,300 feet In 
length ; it will be treated with grass and wat^ 
ways and low trees : and should form a digni- 
fled approach to the final group of huildingg. 
At a point midway in the causeway, roads 
lead on to the north and south, foimlngaltetk 
native lines of approach to Government H^rasa. 

One thus reaches the pordoo of GoverpHMd 
Sovie. This portleo fs rsised some 
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teefe Above tbe oatuteway and fifty feet above 
tlie etinroiuidliig oomit^. The boose Itsdf 
entree round the great Durbar Hall, a dom»l 
structure which domlnatee the scheme of the 
t^mngs surrounding it. GroupM round the 
Durbar Hall ore the State rooms and great 
stairways from the entrance courts on the 
north and south sides. In the right wing is 
the Chamber of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General and offices for its Members. 
In April 1912, the Under Secretary of State 
indicated in Parliament the decision that this 
Chamber should be attained to the residence 
of the Governor-General. It has, therefore, 
been included in the design of Government 
House, but it has been assigned a separate ap- 

5 roach tiurough a spacious avenue of its own. 

'he left wing contains the private suites. In 
the rear of the house will be a raised garden, 
walled and terraced after the manner of the 
Moghuls, and behind that again, on the level of 
the surrounding country, a park which will 
contain the staff houses and quarters. The 
park will lead up to the rocky slopes of the 
Jlidge wliich closes in the vista on the west. 
The house, wliich has been designed by Mr. 
Lntyens, will, with its attached quarters, 
garden and park, and with the Legialativo 
Council wing, cost approximately £500,000. 

Style' of Architecture. — There had been 
a prolonged battle of the styles” over Delhi 
and if these designs gave satisfaction to neither 
of the extreme and opposed schools of thought, 
they clearly showed an endeavour to apply, 
with due regard for Indian sentiment, the 
spirit and essence of the great traditions of 
architecture to the solution of structural pro- 
blems conditioned upon an Indian climate and 
Indian surroimdings and requirements. To use 
the language of the ardiitects themselves, it has 
been their aim ” to express, within the limit of 
the medium and of the powers of its users, the 
ideal and the fact of British rule in India, of 
which the Kew Delhi must over be the monu- 
ment.” 

The inspiration of these designs is manifestly 
Western, as is that of British rule, but they 
combine with it distinctive Indian features 
without doing violence to the principles of 
structural fitness and artistic unity. Many of 
the details whidi will be still more charac- 
t^ticallv Indian cannot be displayed at the 

S resent stage, for the elaborate ornament and , 
ecoration, in which the Indian craftsman I 
excels, can scarcely be shown on large-scale 
drawings intended mainly to illustrate the; 

S eneral conception of the buildings. Much will I 
enend, moreover, upon the resourcefulness and I 
ability of tbe Indian artificers themselves whom 
the (Mvemment of India proposes to bring 
together in Delhi to give expression, by their 
decorative work, to tbe best traditions of skilled 
Indian craftmanship. 

Cost of the Scheme. — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Go- 
vernment of India on the subject. A revised 
estimate Was given by H. B. the Viceroy in 
Oomnoil In lureh 1914. That estimate is as 
follows^ 

Balatitts and Allowanoes, Bs. 70,18,700, 


(6) Trav^ng Allowanoes of Olfteen attfi 
Bstabiishments, Bs. 6,80,000. 

(c) Supplies, Services and ConUngono^ 

Bs. 8,78,600. 

(d) Works Expenditure, (1) Buildings, 

Bs. 3,59,87,200, (2) Ck)mmunioatioiiSi 
Ks. 29,91,800, (3) Parks and Publio 
Improvements, Bs. 27,34,500, (4) 

Electric Light and Power, Bs.43,40,700, 
(6) Irrigation, Bs. 27,49,000, (6) Water 
Supply, Sewerage, Drainage, etc., 
Bs. 73,77,900. (7) Purchase of Tools 
and Plant, Bs. 85,50,600, (8) Survey 
Camps and General Preliminary 
Expenditure, B-s. 42,82,100, (9) 

Maintenance during Construction, 
Bs. 20,09,000. 

(c) Acquisition of Land taken up, 
Bs. 36,48,200. 

(/) Other Miscellaneous Expenditure. 
Bs. 6,000. 

Deduct anticipated recovery from tools and 
plant, Bs. 10,00,000. 


These figures when added up make an aggre- 
gate total of Bs. 7.67,04,300, or £ 5,113,620, 
but said His Exoollency, ” as we are anxious to 
face our liabilities for starting the new City to 
the fullest extent possible we consider it neces- 
sary to make a special provision for contingen- 
cies and unforeseen expenditure in excess of 
the usual provision that has been mode of 5 
per cent, on the works outlay, by adding a sum 
of one and a half crores or £1,000,000. Wo 
have accordingly a very lai^e reserve to meet 
future possibilities, which we are not able to 
foresee at present. 1 should add that the 
expenditure of this additional crore and a ball 
on unfor^een contingencies will be strictly 
controlled by the Government of India and no 
part of it spent unless absolutely necessary. 
On tbe other hand the project estimate con- 
tains certain Items such as land, residences, 
water supply, electric power, irrigation on 
which recoveries in the form of rent or taxes 
will in addition to meeting current expendi- 
ture partially at any rate cover the interest on 
capital outlay, while there are other items on 
which some return account of the sale of leases, 
general taxes, and indirect receipts may be 
expected.” 

Progress of the work.~The oonstmotion 
of Nbw Delhi is making satisfactory progress 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment, in consequence of the war. 

Much of the 1915-16 grant was expended on 
the many preliminaries required for transform' 
ing the rough site into a fine city by levelling 
making roads, digging foundations, collecting 
material, and manufacturing bricks. The 
Indian clerk s' quarters and the menials* qnar* 
ters have been completed, and bungalows have 
been provided for the occupation of the worki 
staff. Experimental bungalows for the blghei 
officials, to be built in the neighbourhood oi 
Government House, are being put in hand, and 
are expected to be ready for ocoupatioii earh 
in 1918. 

Meanwhile the oentral point of interest in ttu 
Ifisa has been dvon careful detailed consldsra 
tioa by the dovemment and tbe ar^Uteeta 
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The foandetlons of Government Honse and the 
large blocks of Secretariats by which it will be 
flaaked have been laid and the basement walls 
ore going up. An indication of the progress at 
the Governmental centre on Baisina Hill was seen 
In the Royal Academy, wliere the statues of their 
Majesties in Coronation robes, which are to be 
placed in front of Government House, have b- en 
exhibited. That of the King, by Mr. Mackenna, 
is the gift of the Maharaja Scmdla of Gwalior, 
and that of the Queen, by Sir George Frampton, 
Is the gift of the Maharaja of Bikanir. The 
keen interest of the ruling princes in the transfer 
of the capital, which is very welcome to them, 
is further shown in the gift by the Maharaja 
of Jaipur of the commemorative column in 
the central avenue. Tlio column, surmounted 
by the Star of India, will bo well scon from the 
“ Great Place ” leading to the central avenue. 

Two Cathedral Schemes. — ^In October 1918 
a letter was published in The Times from the 
Bishop of Calcutta on the provision of a Cathe- 
dral at Delhi. He appealed for £60,000 in addi- 
tion to any grant given by the Government, 
and quoted in liis letter the following statement 
of approval by the King-Emperor : I heartily 
approve of the proiect to build a Cathedral in 
the new city of Delhi. 1 trust that the appeal 
for the necessary funds may meet with a gene- 
rous response, so that in due time the capital 
of India may possess a Cathedral which in design 
and character will testify to the life and energy 
of the Anglican Church and bo worthy of its 
architectural surroundings both of days gone 
by and of those to come.” His Majesty sub- 
scribed £100 and the Queen £50 to the fund. 
The Indian Church Aid Association have re- 
ceived several contributions towards the build- 
ing fund for the proposed Cathedral Church, in 
response to the appeal of the Bishop of Calcutta. 
Cheques may be sent to the Secretary, Indian 
Ghnrdh Aid Association, Church House, West- 
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minster, S. W. and crossed Lloyds Bank, St. 
James's Street, S. W. 

A Roman Catholic Cathedral is also projected 
and Father Paul Hughes, O.M.C., has been 
touring India collecting money lor the Cathe- 
dral Fund. 

Suggested War Memorial.— -Saggestion£ 
have been made for completing the central avo' 
nuo, sited upon Indrapat, by a stately colonnade 
entered by three large gateways, to commemo 
rate the Indian heroes of the war. The separate 
bays would bo utilized for distinct memorials 
regimental or communaL so that Hindu anc 
Mahomedan, Sikh and Gurkha, Jat and Mah 
ratta would havb their respective niches. 

Sanitary Improvements. — While the work 
on the new city nas been going forward various 
improvements in the existing Delhi have been 
carried out and the sanitary conditions in parti- 
cular have been much improved. The fly 
nuisance which was extremely bad In Delhi has 
been much reduced, and other schemes have 
been formulated as the result of a sanitary 
survey which embraced the whole of the city. 
In the past Delhi's death-rate has consistently 
exceeded the birth-rate, and but for immi- 
gration from the outlying districts the popu- 
lation would liave gone down. 

Higher College for Chiefs.— It was pro- 
ved during 1914 that a higher college for 
Chiefs should bo established at Delhi and in 
this connexion a conference of Chiefs and Poli- 
tical Officers was held at Delhi, in March, at 
which the Viceroy presided. It was subse- 
quently announced that subscriptions offered 
towards the college amounted to about ten and 
a half lakhs, various recurring sums were promis- 
ed, and the Government of l^dia also promised 
to recommend the Secretary of State a grant 
of Rs. 50,000 a year. Thus the whole capital 
would come to 124 lakhs. The proposal is still 
imder consideration. 
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Indian Official Reports. 

(MOSTLY ANNUAL.) 


General.- 

StatlBtloal Abstract relating to British India 
(Parliamentary Paper). 

Statistics of British India : — 

Vol. I. — Commercial. 

Vol. II.~rinancial. 

Vol. III.— Public Health. 

Vol. IV. — Administrative and Judicial. 

Vol. V. — Educational. 

Census Reports (Decennial), India, Provincial 
and Native States. 

Administration Reports : Madras, Bombay, 
Goorg, United Piovinces, Punjab, Bengal, 
Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Civil and Military Station 
of Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan 
Agency, North'West Frontier Province, 
Delhi. 

Legislation.-- 

Acts of the Imperial and Provincial Legis- 
lative (Councils. 

Justice and Police. — 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice 
for each Province. 

Report on the Administration of Criminal 
Justice for each Province. 

Report on Jails for each Province. 

Reports on Police, for each Province, and 
for Bombay Town and Island, Calcutta, 
and Rangoon. 

Finance.— 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Go- 
vernment of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamen- 
tary Paper). 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure 
for eleven years (Parliamentary Paper). 

Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory Memo- 
randum (Parliamentary Paper), 

Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Loans raised in India (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Hint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India 
and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts. 

Land Revenue, &c.— 

Land Revenue Administration Provincial 
Reports for Lower Provinces (Bengal), 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, United Provinces, 
Bombay Presidency (including Sind), Pun- 
jab. Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, 
and Madras. 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, 
Land Record^ Settlement Operations, 
Attenation of Land Act', (fee., for North- 
West Frontier Province. 


Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records 
Department Report. 

R^rts of Land Records Departments for 
Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United Pro- 
vinces, and Punjab. 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Oper- 
ations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records 
and Settlement Departments, Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Administration 
of Estates under the Court of Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Separate Revenue (Salt, Excise, &c.) — 

Salt Department Reports : Northern India, 
Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the operations of the Opium 
Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Department Report for each 
Province. 

Income Tax Report for each Province. 

Agricultural and Veterinary.— 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India. 

Report on the Agricultural Research Institute 
and College, Pusa. 

Bulletins of the Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, Pusa, and of the Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture 
in each Province. 

Reports on Agricultural Stations, Experi- 
mental Farms, and Botanic Gardens for 
each province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops. 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 

Report on Tea Culture in Assam. 

Statistics compiled from the Reports of the 
Provincial Civil Veterinary Departments. 

Report of the Camel Specialist. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veteri* 
nary). 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments 
tot Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, 
Punjab Bengal, Burma, Assam. North- 
West Frontier j?rovluce, and Bihar and 
Orissa. 
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So^etles.-- 

Staftamento showing Piogrees of the Ckh I 
<^pQlttiTe Hovement in India. i 

Bepoxt on Ck><op6rative Credit Societies lor l 
each Province. 

Beports of Conierencei^ of Eegistrars of Go- 
merative Credit Societies, India and 
Provincial. 

Fomts.-** 

Heview of Forest Administration in British 
India. 

Beport on Forest Administration for each 
Province. 

Beports of the Forest Research Institute 
and the Imperial Forest College, Dehra 
Bun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 

Mineral Production and Mines. — 

Review of Mineral Production (in Records 
of Geological Survey). 

Report on Production of Coal in India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Trade and Manufactures.— 


Report on Arohiteotur d Work in India, 

Post Office and Telejfraphs.— 

Reports on the Posts fe Telegraphs of India. 

Report of Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

Scientific Departments.— 

Report of the Operations of the Survey of 
ludla. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India. 

Report of the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment. 

Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 

Rainfall of India. 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological De- 
partment. 

Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 

Report of the Director-General of Observa- 
tories. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Eodalkanal 
Observatory. 

Beport of the Board of Scientific Advice. 

Report of the Archeeological Survey of India, 
and Provincial Reports. 

Beport and Records of the Botanical Survey. 


Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and 
Navi^tion, India and Provincial (Madras, 
Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar ana Orissa 
Burma). 

Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and 
Customs (Including working of Merchandise 
Marks AcU for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Sind, Madras, and Burma. 

Accounts of Sea-borne Trade (monthly and 
for Calendar Year). 

Accounts of Land Trade (monthly). 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of 
British India. 

Rejpj^ on the Trade and Navigation of 

Accounts of Trade carried by Rail and River 
in India. 

Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rail-and- 
River-borne Trade for each Province. 

External Land Trade Rei>ort8 for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. Assam, Burma, United 
Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind, and British Baluchistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

List of Joint-Stock Companies in British 
India and Mysore. 

Reports on the working of the Indian Com- 
panies Act (Provincial). 

Report on the working of the Indian Factories 
Act for each Province. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Pablto Works.— 

Administration Report on Railways. 

Reports on Public Works (Buildings and 
Roads), for Madras, Bombay, Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, and Burma. 

Review of IrrigaUrn. 

Report on Itriji^on Revenue for each Prd- 
vinoe (exdept Madras). 

Adminlsiratlve Reports on Irrigation, Madras 
and Bombay. 


Education, Literature, and the Press.— 

Education Reports for India and each 
Province. 

Quinquennia] Review of Education (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Local Self-Govemment.— 


Reports on Municipalities for each Province 
and for Calcutta, Bombay City, Madras 
City, and Rangoon, 

R^ort on District and Local Boards or 
Local Funds for each Province. 

Reports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon, Rarachi, and Aden. 


Medical, Sanitary, and Vital Statistics.— 

Beport of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India. 

Report on Sanitary Measures in India (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 
each Province. 

Vaccination Report for each Province. 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries 
for each Province. 

Report on Lunatic Asylums for each Pro- 
vince. 

Report of tiie Chemical Examiner and Bac- 
teriologist for each Province. 

Scientific Memoirs by OfiBicers of the Medical 
and Sanitary Departments. 

Reports of the All-India Sanitary Confer- 
ences. 

Reports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quar- 
terly). 


i Emigration and Immigration.— 

Calcutta Port Emigration Report. 
Bengal Inland Emigration Report. 
Assam Immigration Report. 


Prices and Wages.— 

Prices and Wages In India. 
Vaiiationa In Indian Price Levels. 
Reporta of Provincial Wage Oeninsei* 



Customs Tariff. 


The eofltoina revenue U mainly derived from the general import duty, certain special Import 
duties sodi as those on arms, liquors, sugar, petroleum and tobacco, and an export duty on nee. 
Qeneral Import duties, which were aboOshed in 1882, were reimposed in 1894, since which date 
the general rate of duty on commodities imported into British India by sea has been 6 emit. 
ad eoforem. Cotton was exempted in 1894 when the general duties were received ; in DecembOT 
1894 a 5 per cent, duty ad valorem was imposed on imported cotton goods and yams, while an excise 
duty of 6 per cent, was imposed on all yams of counts above 20 spun at power mills In IMttsh 
India ; in February 1890 cotton yams and threads imported or manufactured in India were freed 
from duty, while a uniform 84 per cent, ad wdorrnn duw was imposed on all woven cotton goods 
Imported or manufactnred in India at power mills. Ime products of hand looms are exempted. 
The gross revenue trom imi)Orts, salt excluded, in 1915-10, was Ks. 7,35,31,000. The estimated 
gross revenue from this source for 1910-17 is Rs. 8,89,20,000. 

The Chief alterations in the tariff, wliich came into force on March 1, 1916, are 
as follows 

Goods which before have been dutiable at the rate of 5 ])€r cent, now pay 74 per cent, advalorem. 
Machinery, which (with the exception of cartridge-making machinerj and machines worked by 
animal or manual labour) was formerly free, is subject to a duty of 2| per cent, ad valorem^ but 
machinery for cotton spinning and weaving mills remains duty free, as do cotton yarn and thread. 
Cotton manufactures remain dutiable as before at the rate of 84 per cent, ad lalorem^ Railway 
material and ships are to pay 24 per cent., and coal a Fpccilic duty of 8 annas per ton. Iron and 
steel In bars, plates, sheets, ana other manufactured forms, formerly dutiable at 1 per cent, are 
now to pay 24 per cent. The rates for silver and petroleum remain as before, but silver plate and 
silver thread are to pay 1 5 per cent. The sugar duty is raised from 5 to 10 per cent., and considerable 
increases have also been made In the rates leviable on alcoholic liquors and tobacco. In addition 
export duties have been plated on tea and jute. 

Schedule II— (Import Tariff), 


No. 


Names of Articles. 


L^Food, Drink and Tobacco. 

FISH. 


I Per 

1 


laiiflf 

Valuation. 


Duty. 


Rs. a. 


1 Fish, Sat.tkd, wet or dry 


Indian 
niaund of 
82? lbs. 
avolrduix)is 
wiight. 


2 Fishmaws, Including sin gaily and sozllle, and 

sharktins. 

3 Fl&H, excluding salted fish (see No. 1) ,, 


Ad valorem 


Such rate or 
rates of duty 
not exceed- 
ing twelve 
annas as the 
Governor- 
General In 
Council may, 
by notifica- 
tion in the 
Gazette of 
India, from 
time to time 
prescribe. 

74 » „ 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

4 Fruits and Vegetables, nil sorts, fresh, dried, 
salted or preserved — 

Alntonds without shell 

, , In the shell 

k^zi f 

,, K€i«»zi . . ^ E^^xopean . . 


ewt. 


Cashew or cajoo kernels . . 

Coconuts, Straits 

„ other 

„ kernel (khopra).. 


thousand. 


cwt. 


80 0 74 per cent. 

20 0 74 „ „ 

75 0 74 „ „ 

45 0 74 „ „ 


25 0 
75 0 
60 0 
21 0 
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Schedule II-~(Import Tariff)— 


No. 

Nanipfl of Artklcfl. 

Per 

'J’arlff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

4 

I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco— 

FEUITS AND VLGETABLES— 

Fruits anj> Vegetable^!, all sort'^. fresh, dried, 
salted or preserved— ro»?W. 
f^irrants 

ewt. 

Rs. a. 

28 0 

Rs. a. p. 

7J per cent, 
7^ „ „ 


Dates, dry, in bags 


7 12 


„ W( t, In dry baskets and bundl(>s 


5 8 

7i „ ,, 


,, ,, in ix)t8, boxes, tins and crates 


8 0 

7J ,, ,, 


Figs, Persian, dried . . 


12 0 



Garlic 


rt 0 



Pistachio nuts 


45 0 



Prune s, Bussora (•Mu-Bokharn) .. 


A d i alorem 

7 i j , ,» 


Raisins, black . . . 





,, klshuiisb, Persian Gulf. . 



7j „ „ 


,, Munukka ,, . 

cwt. 

12 0 



,, other SOI ts 


Ad valorem 

7i „ „ 


Walnuts, all d( scriptlons . . 



75 „ „ 


All other sorts of fruits and vegitabUs, fresh. 




5 

dried, saltt d or prtse'rved. 

GR\IN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 

Grain and pulse, all sorts, including broken 


Ad valor m 

2J per cent 

0 

grain and pulse, but excluding flour (s<*o No. 0) 
Flour i 


it 

7i „ 

7 

LIQUORS 

Ale, B.'fr, and Porter 

Imperial 


0 4 0 

8 

Cider and other fermented liquors 

gallon or C 
quart bottU s 


0 4 0 

0 

Liqueurs, Cordials, Mi. Ktiires and otl'er pni^ra- 
tions containing spiri^ — 

(a) J.ntcred in such n manner as to indnutc 



14 10 0 


that tile sticnuth is not to be tested. 

(ft) If < stiei .. 

Imperial 


11 4 0 

10 

Pbepumed spirits 

£,allon or 0 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 

Imperial 


and the dut^ 
to be in 
creased 01 
reduced In 
proport 1 0 1 ] 
ns the 

strength 01 
the spirit 

exceeds 01 
is less than 
London 
proof. 

18 12 0 

11 

Spirit, which hag been rendered effectually and 

gallon or 6 
quart bottles. 


percent 

1 

permanently unfit for human consumption. 

-U 
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JS'ames of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

I. — Food, Drink nad Tobacco — contd. 

LI QU ORS — contd . 


Rs, a p. 

Hs. a. p. 

All other sorts of Spirit 

Imperial 
gallon or 0 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
] london 

proof. 

11 4 0 

and the duty 
to b(! In- 
creased or 
reduced in 
proport 1 0 11 
us the 

Htrength of 
tile spirit 

exceeds or 
is less than 
London 
proof. 

^VINFS— 




C'hanipajsrno an<1 all other siwirkling wines not 
cont-iilnlnK more than 42 fK'r cent, of proof 
spirit. 


,. . . 

4 0 0 

All other sorts of wines not eontainiiig more tlmn 
42 IXT cent, of proof spirit. 

Provided that all sjiarkling and still wines con- 
taining more than 42 ih'i* cent of proof spirit 
shall hi' liabl(‘ to duty at the rat<* applicable 
to “ All other sorts of Spirit.” 



1 12 2 

PIIOVISIOXS AND OILMAN’S STOKES. 




V 1 NEC 1 . 4 .R, in casks .. .. .. •. .. 

Provisions, Oilman’s Storks, and Grockrips, 
all sorts, excluding vinegar in casks (see No.l4)— 


Ad valureui 

2 i per cent. 

Jlaeon 


Ad valorem 

7 ff ,, 

lk*ef and Pork . . 


99 

7i „ „ 

Becho de mer 


99 

7i „ „ 

Butter 

Ih. 

1 0 

7i ) f 1 , 

t’assava, Tapioca or Sago 

cwt 

11 0 


Olieese 


Ad valorem 

7i „ „ 

fliina preserves in syrup 

cwt. (nett) 

25 0 


,, ,, dry, candied . . 

Jb. 

0 5 

7| „ „ 

rocuin 

cwt. 

5 0 

n .. „ 

Ghi 


70 0 

71 j, ,, 

Margarine . . 


Ad valorem 

71 tt It 

Vin<'gar not in casks — 




Persians 



71 if 

Indian 


,, 

7i „ ,, 

All other sorts of provisions, oilman’s stores^ 
and grocoricg. 



7| 





Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II— ( Import Tariff )—contimtd. 


Naiiu’ of Articles. 


'I’orJff 

Valuation. 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— 

spjclia 

1 C Spicks, all bortb — 

BL‘tcliiuts,ruw, wliole, split, or sliced, fiom tloa 
,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, Straits 

and Dutch East Iiulu's. 

,, whole, from Ceylon .. 

,, raw, split (sun-dried), Iroiii Ceylon . . 

,, all other soits . . 

Chillies, diy. . 

CloNes 

,, exh.iiisti (1 . . 

,, .stems and head^ . . 

,, in sculs, iiailavun}^ 

(llngi r, diy . . 

Mace 

Nutimgb 

, , in shell 

fepper, black 
,, >vhlte 

All otiicr sorts of bpKcs . . 


Jvh, 

a, 




14 

0 

74 pt r eilit 

U 

0 

7i 


>» 

n 

8 

7 j 



2.’> 

0 

71 

,, 


AO, lalorem 

7i 



J.> 

0 

74 



30 

0 

74 



14 

0 

74 



10 

0 

7h 



1 J 

0 

7l 



15 

0 

74 



1 

0 

74 



0 

r> 

74 


a 

0 

3 

74 


f » 

3t 

0 

7i 

,, 


00 

0 

74 

,, 

»» 

AO, I'Jlurcm 

74 


M 


17 Confectionery 

18 Sugar, all sorts, including Molasses and Saccharine 

produce of all sorts, but excluding confectionery 
(ace No. 17) — 

Sugar, crystallised, beet. . 

,, ,, and soft, rottned in Cldna 

,, ,, »i »» from Japan 

,, M from Egypt .. 

All other sorts of Sugar- 

Sugar, crystallised and soft, from Java, 23 
Dutch standard and above. 

„ ,, ,, from Java, 10 to 22 Dutch 

standard. 

,, ,, ,, from Java, 15 Dutch stan- 

dard and under. 

,, ,, ,, from Mauritius, equal to 10 

Dutch standard and o^c^. 

Molasses from Java 

,, other countries 

Sugar, all other sorts, Including saccharine pio- 
ducc of all kinds. 


AO mtorem 7^ ix'r ecu 


15 12 

10 „ 

15 12 

10 „ 

15 12 

10 „ 

15 12 

10 „ 

14 12 

10 . 

13 4 1 

10 ,, 

11 0 

10 „ 

15 4 

10 M 

2 8 

10 „ 

2 8 

10 „ 

AO valorera 

10 „ 


10 I TBA— 

Tea, black 


0 10 l7^ percent, 

0 0 7l „ „ 


CuStdms Tdriff. 

Sdhedule il— (import Tariff)— ocdfiKMfrf. 


6^3 


io. 

NamcB of Artldcs. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


I. — Food, Drink and Tobacco — contd. 

OJ'llKll Vt)0D ANli DJUNK. 


a. 

Its. a. p. 

20 

rOKJEK 

cwt. 

45 0 

75 per cent. 

21 

H ors . . . 

— 


Free. 

22 

Salt 

Indian 
maund of 
82‘^ lbs 
avoirdupois 

Weight. 


'Ihe rale at 
which excise 
duty is for 
the time be- 
ing leviable 
on salt manu * 
lactured In 
the place 

where the 

import takes 
place. 

23 

Salt ImiKjrtrd inlo British India and ibsiu'd, in 
accordaiico witli rules niadc with the p^^^iou^ 
sanction of ttio (.iovcrnor-Ooncral In ronndl, 
for UKi' in any proccbs of inamifa< turc ; also salt 
linix>rt(*d into tlio port of Calcutta and issued 
With the sanction of the (Government of Bengaf 
to manufacturers of filaz<'d stoin warc ; also salt 
imported into any port in the provinces ol 
^•iiKal and Biiiar and Orissa and issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 

1 sanetion of the Oovernor-Oeinial in Council, 
for use in cuiing fish In those I'rovinces. 

1 


Free, 

24 

ALL OTHER SORTS OE iOOD ANP PRINK UOt otlUT- 
Wise siM'dlled. 1 


Ad udvirin 

7 5 per cent. 


TOBACCO. 




25 

Touacco, unmanufactured 

Ih. 


10 0 

26 

Cigars anp Cigarettes 

.... 

Ad valorem 

50 per cent. 

27 

All other suits of J’obacco, munufaetured. . 

Ih. 

.... 

18 0 


11.- Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 





COAL, Etc. 




28 

COAL, Coke anp Patent Fuel 

Ton. 

.... 

0 6 0 


GUMS, BESINS A.ND LAC. 




20 

GtJMS, Resins aUd Lac, all sorts— 

CuSh and gambict (natural) 

Gamboge 

cwt. 

lb. 

Ad valorem 
20 0 

1 12 

75 per cent 

)» tt 

SAmi. 

Gum Ammoniac 

„ Arabic 

; Bdellium 

„ Benji^mln, ra* 

cwt. 

») 

80 0 

16 0 

Ad valorem 
34 0 

7i " ” 

7* ** ** 

7? ’* ** 
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Catstoms T<triff. 

Schedaie II.— (Import Tariff) — continued, 


No. 


Names of Aiticles, 


11.— fiaw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured 

— contd. 


IVr 


Tariff 

raluatioii. 


Its. a. 


Duty< 


Us. a. p. 


29 


gums, Rekins and Lac, all sorts — ootUd. 
Gum Benjamin, cowrie.. 

„ Bysabol (coarse myrrh) 

OHbanum of frankincense . . 

,, Persian (false) .. 


cwt. 

ewt 


80 0 
24 0 
Ad valorem 
10 0 


7 1 per cent 



lilyrrh 

Rosin . . . . . . 

All otiier sorts of gums, gum-ri'Biiih, and arti- 
cles made of gum or gum-rebm. 


30 0 
11 0 
Ad valor e^n 



au 


31 


32 


S3 


84 


UIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 
HlDKh AND Skins, raw or salted . . 


WE'J’ALLU' ORES, AND St'JlAP IRON OR 
STEEL I'OR RE-MANUFACTURE. 


Ikon oe Steel, old . 


MKTALLlt Oekk, all sorts 


OILS. 

Petroleum, iueludiug also naptlia and the 
liquids commonly kno^vIl by the names of rock-l 
oil, Rangoou-oil, Burma oil, kerosine, paralliii 
oil, mineral oil, ix'troline, gasoline, benzol, ben- 
zoline, benzine, and any inflammable liquid 
whicli is made from petroleum, coal, schist, shah*, 
pc-at or any other hitumiuous substance, 
or from any products of petroleum, but exclud- 
ing the following classes or petroleum. 

Petroleum which has its flashing point at or 
above two hundred degrees of Fahreiih<*it’s 
thermometer and is proved to the satisfaction! 
of the Collector of Customs to be intended fori 
use exclusively for the batching of jute or other 
fibre, or for lubricating purposes. 

Petroleum which has its flasliiug point at or above 
one hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s' 
thermomeU'r and is proved to the satisfaction I 
of the Collector of Customs to be Intended for] 
use exclusively as fuel or for some sanitary orj 
hygienic purix)8e. 


All other sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and 
vegetable non-essential oils — 


cwt. 


lm|MiMl 

gallon. 


Ad valorem 


LYcc. 


2 1 j>er ceui 


n 


Oocoanut oil 
AU other sorts of oil 


cwt. 


Ad valorem 


Ad vttlorm 


U 1 0 


8 0 

AdvtUorm* 


7 J jier ecu 




It 





Customs Tariff. 

SdMdole IL-^Iniport Tarftt> --•eontinued 
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No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

sr> 

IL — Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly uumaoufacturM — conid, 

SEEDS. 

OlL*SBED«, imported info India fey sea 


Rs. a. 

Free. 

36 

from the territorieg of any Native Prince or 
adef in India. 

Seeds?, all sorts, exeludiiig oii-seeds spoeifled in 


A d vnhmn 

pfT con 

37 

No. 35. 

TALLOW, STEARINE AND WAX. 

Talllow and STEARINE, luchidinR grease and 


Ad i'iilorem 

• 

7 i p<‘r cent 

3ft 

animal fat, and Wax ot all sorts, not 
otherwise s peel fled 

lEXTTLE MVrERlAIS. 

Cotton, ra\i 



Free 

Ift 

W ooD, raw 


.. . 


10 

Textile Materials, th( lollowing:— 

SIIU waste and law silU including cocoons — 

Tk)khaia . . 

Ih. 

6 0 

7i per cent 


rioss 


A d valorem 

7i » ,, 


Raw silk— Y( How Shixnghai. including re- 
reeled. Yillow from Indo- 


5 0 

7i M M 



5 2 

7i „ M 


china, and places in (hlna 
other than Shanghai includ- 
ing re -reeled. 

Mathow 


3 8 

7k „ „ 


Pnnjani 

> » 

2 8 

7| .. „ 


Persian 


4 8 

7* M M 


Siam 


.3 6 

7* 


White Shanghai, Ihonkoon 01 


3 8 

7i „ 


Duppion. 

,, ,, other kinds 


8 10 

7J M U 


including re- 
reeled . 

,. other kinds of China, In- 

1 f 

6 10 



cluding re -reeled. 

Waste and Kaehra . . 


Ad valorem 

71 „ „ 

1 

All other sorts, including cocoons . . 

.... 


7^ M 

1 

Raw Flax, Hemp, Into and all other un- 

. . • • 

,, 

7a »» »» 

41 

manufactured U'xtlle materials not other- 
wise siM'cifled. 

WOOD AND 1 IMBER. 

Firewood 


Ad valorem 

21 per cent. 

42 

i 

WOOD AND TIMBER, all sorts, not otherwise speci- 
fled, Including all Borts of ornamental wood. 

• • • > 

a 

7i n If 
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Customs Tariff. 
Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— 


No. 

Names of Aitick\s. | 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


11. — Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured — oontd, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bs. a. 



43 

44 

Canes and rattans 

Cowries and Shells, ineUiding Tortoise-shell— 


Ad valorem 

75 per cent 


('hanks — large shells, for cameos 


,, 

n 

, , ,, 


whit-<‘,live 


,, 

n 



,, ,, dead 


,, 

Vi 



Cowras 


- 

n 

M M 


Cowri«‘S, bazar, ooniinon . . 

(Wt, 

4 0 

n 



,, yellow, suiHTior quality 

,, 

5 0 

V'i 



,, Maidive .. 

, , 

7 0 

74 



„ Sankhli 


125 0 

Vi 



Mother-of-iK‘arl, naere 


Ad valorem 

71 

M f9 


Nakhla 

cwt. 

10.5 0 

n 

n n 


Tortoise-shell 

Ib. 

13 0 

n 

>> ’» 


,, nakh 


.5 0 

7J 


45 

All other sorts, Ineludiiig articles made of rIk'II, 
not otherwise described. 

I'VORY, unmanufactured — 

Elepluvnt’s grinders . . . . . . . . 1 

,, tusks (other than hollows, centres, 

and Joints), each exceeding 20 lb, in weiglit, 
and hollows, centres, and i)oints (‘ach Weighing 
10 Jb. and over. 

Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, centre.s 
and lioints), not less than 10 lb and not ex- 
ceeding 20 lb each, and hollows, centres, and 
IXJints each Weighing less tlian 10 Ib. 

cwt. 

A d valorem 

.300 0 

8.50 0 

7.50 0 

74 

74 

74 



Elephants’ tusks, each less than 10 lb (other 
than hollows, ((‘litres and jioints). 

- 

4.50 0 

74 


i 

Hea-cow or inoye teeth, each not less than 4 lb. 
Sea-cow or luoyt* teeth, each not h'ss than ‘J ib 
and under 4 1 b 

Sea-cow or nioye teeth. (*ach leas than 31b. 

e Wl . 

” i 

200 0 

1 7.5 0 

1 1 .5 0 

74 

7i 

74 

7i 

M 


All other sorts unniauufacturc'd not otluTWise 


A d valorem 

n 

40 

Manitre*^, all sorts, Including animal bones and 
th(‘ following chemical inanurt\H Basic slag,; 
nitrate of soda, muriate of potash, sulphate of 
potash, kainit salts, nitrate ot lime, calcium 
eyananilde and mineral superphosphates, ! 




Free, 

47 

Precious stones and pearls, unset • . . . . 1 


Ad valorem 

7J per cent 

48 

Pulp of wood, rags and other i>aper-nmking 
materials. 




Free. 

49 

All other raw materials, and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured, not otherwise 
spt’ciflcd. 


Ad valorem 

7§ per cent 


Pearls unset have been exempted by executive order from payment of duty. 




Customs Tariff. 
Schedule II.— (Import Tariff)— 
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No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 


111.— Articl<^^ wholly or mainly 




manufacteired. 




APPAREL. 




Duty. 


50 Apparel, including drap<Ty, boots and whoos, and 

military and otlier uniforms and accoutrements, 
but excluding uniforms and accoutrements 
(‘xemptod from duty (No. 51) aiul silver thread 
(No. 90). 

51 Uniforms and Accoutrements api^ortaiulng 

thereto, imported by a public servant lor his 
personal use. 


A (I tuilornn 


71 per cent. 


Free, 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES. 


52 


Subject to the exemptions sp(*cilled in No. 55, 
Arms, Ammunition and Milit.vry Stored 
that Is to say, — 


(1 ) Firearms other than pistols, including 

gas and air guns and rifles. 

(2) Karrels for the .same, wlu ther .single or 
double. 

(H) IMstols 

(4) Barnds for the snnu', whellu'r single or 
double. 

(5) Main springs and mngii zinc springs for 

firearms, including gas, guns and rirtts 
(0) Oun. stocks and breecli blocks 
(7) RevolviT cylinders, for (‘ach cartridge 
thi'Y will carry 

(iS) Actions (ineluding skeleton and waster), 
breech liolts and tin ir heads, cocking 
ideces, and locks (for muzzle- loading 
arms) 

(9) Machines for making loading or closing 
cartridges for riiletl arms. 

(10) Machines for cai>i>ing cartridges for 
ritied arms. 


Each. 


Rs. a. 
50 0 ' 

30 0 

15 0 
10 0 

a 0 

5 0 
2 8 

1 8 

10 0 
2 8 


7Vo?n^ol.— No duty in excess of 20 pm cent ad 
valorem shall be levied upon any ot the artich-s 
siK’cifled in items Nos. 1 to 10 of this entry 
when they are importi'd in reasonable quantity, 
for his own private use, by any person lawfully 
entitled to possess the same. 

Provi.<io 2. — When any articles which have been 
otherwise imported and upon which duty has 
been levied or is leviable under iti'ins Nos. 1 to 
10, are purchased retail from the importer by a 
person lawfully entitled as aforesaid, in rea- 
sonable quantity for his own private use, the 
importer may apply to the ('ollector of rustoms 
for refund or remission (ns the case may be) of 
so much of the duty thereon as is in excess of 
20 per cent, ad valorem ; and If such Collector is 
satisfied as to the Identity of the articles and 
that such importer is In other respects entitled 
to such refund or remission, he shall grant the 
same accordingly. 


or 20 per cent, ad valorem whiche\er 
is higher. 
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Customs Tofiff. 

Schedule IL— (Import Tarttf)—«»4tin«eii, 


No, Names of Articles 


IIL— Articles wholly or mainly 
manafactured— coHtd. 

AEMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES— eon^d. 

53 Gunpowder for eannoTis, rifles, guns pistols nn<l 
sporting purpose s. 


54 Subject to the exemptions spoolfled in No 55 all 
ARTICLES, other than those specified In entry 
No. 62, which are arms or parts op arms 
within the meaning of the Indian Arms Act, 
(excluding springs used for air-guns which are 
dutiable as hardware, under No 68), all tools 
used for cleaning or putting together the same 
all machines for making, loading, closing or 
capping cartridges for arms other than rifled j 
arms and all other sorts of ammunition and 
military stores, and any articles which tin 
Governor General in Council may by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of India declare to be “am- 
munition “ or “ military stores “ for the pur- 
poses of this Act 


55 The following classes of Arms, Ammunition and 
Military storks. - 

(a) Articles falling under the 5th 6th, 8th, 9th 
or 10th lt( m ot No 52 when they appi^r- 
tain to a fliearm falling under the Ist or 
3rd it(‘m and are fitted into the same case 
With such flr( arm , 

{b) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 
ment of an oificer entitled to wear diplo 
matic, military, naval or police uniform , 

(c) A sword, a revolvi r, or a pair of plsGds 
when accompanying an officer of hm 
Majesty’s regular forces, or a commis- 
sioned officer of a volunteer eoips 01 
certified by the commandant of the corps 
to which such officer belongs, or, in tin 
case of an officer not attached to any 
corps, by the officer commanding the 
station or district in which such officer 
is serving, to be imported by the office 1 
for the purpose of his equipment , 

{fl) Swords and revolvers which an* certified 
by an Inspector-General of Police to be 
part of the ordinary equipment of 
members of the Polite force under hif, 
charge ; 

(e) Swords forming part of the equipment of 
Indian ooinmissioucd officers of His 
Majesty's army j 



Tariff 

Valuation. 

I>ufy. 

Ad valorem 

20 per cent . 

- 

20 ,, „ 


I Tres 



customs Tariff- 


Schedule II.— (Import Tarlit)-‘’cmuinued- 



Names of Articles. 


lIl.~Articl<t*8 wholly or mainly 
mantifacture4~coftfi- 

Aims, AMMUNITION AND »1ILITAIIY 
STOKES— cortfd. 

55 Arms, Ammunition and Military stores — contd. 

(/) Swords for presentation as army or volun- 
teer prizes ; 

ig) Arms, ammunition and military stores 
importt'd with the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment of India for the use of any 
Ix)rtlon of the military forces of a Native 
State in India which may be maintained 
and organized for lmi)erial Service ; 

(//) Morris tubes and patent ammniiition im- 
ported by officers commanding British 
ami Indian regiments or volunteer corps 
lor the instruction of tlieir men. 

6b Explosives, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 
ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 
nte, blasting tonlte, and all other sorts, includ- 
ing detonators and blasting fuse. 

CAIUUAGES AND CABTS. 

57 Caruiaoe^ and carts including motor-cais, 

motor-eyeles and motor-wagons, bicycles, Iri- 
eycles, jinrikdias, bath chairs, iH^rambuIatoi s, 
trucks, wlieel-barrows, and all otlier soits of 
conNe>auces and component lairts tlieieui. 

CJJEMICALS, DliVas AND MEDICINE,^, 

58 Anti-Plague Serum 

59 Copperas, green 

Co Opium and its alkaloids 

01 (JUININB and otiier alkaloids ol ciuehoiia 

02 Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not 

otherwise specified — 

Acid, sulphuric . . 

Alkali, Indian (saji-khar) 

Alum 

Arsenic (China mansil) 

,, other sorts 

Sal ammoniac . . 

Soda ash . . 

Soda Bicarbonate 

Sulphate of Copper 

Sulphur (brimstone), flour 

» roU 

„ „ tough 



Seer of 8 
tolas. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 



Es. a. p. 


AU valorem 7J per cent. 


Ad valorem 7} 


\ Ad valorem 2 1 per cent. 


Ad valorem 7i per cent. 


Ad valorem 71 „ 


7 0 
6 0 

Ad valorem 


r )i n 

n 

f 9* H 









68o 


Cttskms TttHf. 

Schedule IL— (Import Tariff)— conttnwed. 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

62 

III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contif. 
CHEMICALS, DliUGS AND MEDICINES 
— contd. 

Chbmicles, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified— confrf. 

All other sorts of chemical products and 
preparations not otherwise specified 


Rs. a. 

1 

Ad otUorem. 

7.1 per cent. 


Aloes, black 

„ Socotra 



:: :: 


Aloe-wood 

Asafoctida (hing) 

ewt. 

120 ”o 

7i „ ,. 


,, coarse (liingra) 

Atkry, Persian . . 


30 0 

71 „ „ 



.Id valorem 

7i „ 


Banslochan (bamboo camphor) 

lb. 

0 6 

n „ „ 


Briuistouc (amalsara) 


Ad valorem 

7i „ 


Calumba root 

ewt. 

7 0 

71 » 


Camphor, refinoii, other tlian powder 

lb. 

1 4 

n „ ,, 


,, in jiowdrr 


Ad valorem 

7i .. „ 


Cassia ligoca 

ewt. 

17 0 

74 „ u 


CJilna root (chobchlni), rough 

,, 

10 0 

74 „ 


,, ,, ,, scraiK'd 

Cocaine . . 

,, 

19 0 

74 



Ad valorem 

74 „ ,, 


Cubebs 

eWt. 

85 0 

74 M „ 


Galangnl, China 


10 8 

74 .. 

74 . ,> 


Pcllltory (akalkara) 


Ad valorem 


Pc pi)oriu in t, crystals . . 


,, 

74 


Salop 

ewt. 

40 0 

74 „ „ 


Senna loaves 


Ad valorem 

74 „ 


Storax, ll<juid (rose inellos or salaras) 

ewt. 

40 0 

7 1 , » > , 


All other sorts of drugs, medicines, and 


Ad valorem 


03 

narcotics. 

i 

CUTLEllY, IIABDWAIIK, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTBUMENTS. 

The following Agricultural implements, M'hen 



I'Tec. 

64 

con8truct(5d so that they can be workeci by 
manual or animal power, namely, winnowers, 
threshers, moMdiig and reaping macliiues, eleva- 
tors, seed -crushers, cliaff-eiitters, root-cutters, 
horse and bullock gears, ploughs, cultivators’ 
8carlfl(‘r8, harrows, clod-crushers, seed-drill, 
hay tedders, and rakes. 

Clocks and watches, and parts thereof. . 


Al valorem 

74 per cent. 

65 

Cutlery 


y9 

74 ,, •> 

06 

The folloAving Dairyappliancks, when construct- 



Free. 

67 

ed, go that they can bo worked by manual 
or animal power, namely, cream separators, 
milk sterilizing or pasteurizing plant, milk eera- 
ting and cooling apparatus, chums, butter 
dryers, and butter workers. 

Elbctroplated ware 


Ad valorem 

74 per cent. 

68 

Habdwabb, ibonmonobry and Tools, all sorts 
not otherwise spedfled. 



»» 

74 .. M 



Customs Tariff, 68t 


Sdiedale IV.— <liiu>6rt Tariff)— 


No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactureo — contd. 


Rs. a. 



CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS 





AND INSTRUMENTS— caMfef. 




69 

INSTRITMENTS, APPARATUS, AND APPLIANCES, im- 
ported by a passenger as part of his personal 
baggage and in actual use by him in the exer- 
cise of his profession or calling. 



Free. 

70 

TELEORAPraC INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS, and 


Ad valorem 

2 J per cent. 


ports thereof, imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company. 




71 

Water-lifts, sugar-mills, oil-presses, and 


t • . . 

FreOa 


parts thereof, when constructed so that they 
can be worked by manual or animal power. 




72 

All other sorts of implements, instruments, 
APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES, aud parts thereof, 

.... 

Ad valorem 

7i per cent. 


not otherwise sped fled. i 





DYES AND COLOURS. 




73 

Dyeing and Tanning Sudstances, all sorts, and 





PAINTS AND COLOURS and painters' materials, nil 
sorts — 





Alizarine dye, dry, 40 per cent. 

ir». 

6 0 

per cent. 


„ » „ 50 

,, 

5 8 

7^ „ » 


„ „ „ 60 


C 0 



,, ,, ,, 70 


0 8 

7i „ M 

j 

,, „ ,, 80 ,, 


7 0 



,, ,, ,,100 ,, 

,, „ moist, 10 


7 8 

n „ M 



2 12 

7t M 


„ „ „ 10 

J, 

a 4 

n ,i .. 


,, „ ,, 20 


4 0 

7i „ „ 


Aniline ,, moist , . 

’’ 

2 0 

„ M 


„ dry 


4 0 

„ M 


,, salts 

Avar bark 


Ad valorem 

7i „ „ 


ewt. 

8 12 

7| „ M 


Buzgand (gulplsta). . .. .. . 1 


A d valorem 

7t , » » > 


Cochineal . . . . . . . , . j 

IhV 

1 4 

7* , 


Oallnuts (myrabolams) 


Ad valorem 



,, Persian . . . 

Madder or manjit . . 

ewt. 

70 0 

Ad valorem 

7I „ .. 

7* „ „ 


Orcliilla weed 



7h „ 


Sappan wood and root . . 


u 

7t 


Turmeric 



7\ >1 ♦’ 


All other sorts of dyeing and tanning materials 



7» . 


I/ead, red, dry 

cwt. 

25 ” 0 

7* J » » » 


,, white, dry 


28 0 

7i >> 


Ochre, other than European, all colours . . 


3 0 

7i r, n 


Paipts, composition ,, ,, 


Ad valorem 

7* M » 


„ patept drier* 

? • • * 

it 

7i „ „ 





68t 


Cmhm T»i§. 
Sdiedule II.— dniiNHl Tariff)— 


Ko. Names of ArtlclcB. 


IIL—Artielea wholly or mainly 
manufactured — rontd. 

DYES AND COLOURS— 

73 DruNo AND Tansinq Sttbstancks, all Bortg and 

PAINTS AND ooLOURg and painter's materials, 
all sorts — c&ntd. 

Turpentine 

Verdigris 

Vermillion, Canton 

Zinc, white, dry 

All other sorts of paints, colours and painters* 
materials not otherwise specified, including 
glue and putty. 

FURNITURE, CABINETWARE AND MANU- 
FACTURES OF WOOD. 

74 FtrRNiTxmE, Cabinktwarr, and all manufactures 

of wood not otherwise specified. 

GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE 

76 Glass and Glassware, all sorts, Chinese and 
Japanoseware, lacquered ware, earthenware, 
China and porcelain. 

HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 

76 Hides and Skins not otherwise specified, 

LEATHER AND LEATHER MANVFAOTVRES, 
all sorts, not otherwise specified. 

MACHINERY. 

77 Machinery, namely, prime-movers and compo- 

nent parts thereof, including boilers and com- 
ponent parts thereof ; also including locomotive 
and portable engines, steam-rollers, fire-engines 
and other machines In which the prime-mover 
is not separable from the operative parts. 
Machinery (and component parts thereof), mean- 
ing machines or sots of machines to be worked 
by electric, steam, water, fire or other power not 
being manual or animal laboiu* or which, before 
being brouedit into use, require to be fixed with 
reference to other moving parts ; and including 
belting of all materials for driving machinery. 
Provided that the term does not Include tools and 
implements to bo worked by manual or animal 
labour and provided also that only such ar- 
ticles shall be admitted as component parts 
of machinery as are indispensable for the work- 
ing of the machinery and are, owing to their 
shape or to other special quality, not adapted 
for other purpose. 

Note. — This entry includes machinery and com- 
ponent parts thereof made of subetanoes 
other than metal, but exoludes the urti- 
etoa exempted under Koo, 7% 79 and 80. 






dtistoms Ttfiff, 

Sdiedille IL— (Imimrt Tarttt)-^fntinued. 


6 ^ 


5^0. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

1 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

78 

111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufaetured*- contd. 

MACHINERY— co>ftd. 

Machinery and component parts thereof as de- 


Rs. a. 

Free, 

70 

lined in Ko. 77 imported by the owner of a cot- 
ton spinning or weaving mill and proved to the 
satisfaction of the Collector of C\iBtomB to be 
intended for use in a cotton spinning or weav- 
ing mill. 

The following articles 1T‘5ED IN THE MANU- 



Froo, 

80 

EACTURE OF COTTON, namely, bobbins (warping) 
lorks for looms, hcalds, hcald cords, heald knit- 
ting needles, iaci's, lags and needles for dobbles, 
pickers (buffalo and others), picking bands, 
pickhig levers, picking sticks (over and under), 
reed pliers, reeds, shuttles (for power looms), 
springs for looms, strappings, and Weft forks 

Drawing-in-fbames Imported by the owner of a 



lYcc. 

81 

cotton Weaving mill and proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Collector of Customs to be intended 
foi use in the weaving of cotton. 

Machinery and component paitstlurc of, meaning 


Ad talorem 

71 per cent. 

82 

machines or parts of maenines to b( worked by 
manual or animal labour. 

METALS, IKON AJVD S'l EEL. 

ikon- 

angle — 

Angle, T Lownioor or Swedish and similar 

j 

1 

Ad lalorem 

2i per cent. 


qualities. 

„ other than Lowmoor or Swedish 

ton 

115 0 

tf >» 


and similar qualities. 

,, other than LoWnioor or Swedish and 


Ad valorem 

2i „ M 


similar qualities, it galvanized, 
tinned, or lead coattd. 

All other sorts «. .. .. •• •. 


•» 

2i 1, n 


Bar, Rod and Channel, including Channel 
FOR Carriages — 

Bar, Lowmoor and similar qualities” . . • . 



^ M •> 


,, Swedish and similar qualities 

ton 

200’* 0 

21 M M 


,, ,, ,, ,, nail-rod. 


210 0 

2| „ M 


round-rod, and square under J Inch In 
diameter. 

,, Swedish and charcoal, if galvanized. 


Ad valorem 

21 ,, 


tinned, or lead coated. 

„ other kinds 

ton 

145 0 



„ „ „ nail-rod, round-rod and 

square under half inch in diameter. 
t, ,t ,t if galvanized, tinned, or 


156 0 

Ad valorem 

2f M ,, 

i» ♦» 


lead coated. 

Chaxmel, including channel for carriages • . 



>1 M 


Ail other sorts . . . , 

• • i • 

if 

2t n tt 


Pio 

Bioa Bowls 


ri 

2 } II II 
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CusiOMs Ttaif. 
Scbednle II.— (Import Tariff) 


Ko. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

83 

nil — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— cronfif . 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL—comW. 

IRON OR STEEL— 


Rs. a. 



Anchors and Tablcs 


Ad valorem 

21 per cent. 


Beams, joists, plllarn, girders, screw-piles, 
bridge work and other such desi'rlptloiis ol 
Iron or steel imported exclusively for building 
purposes ; Jncliiding also ridging, guttering 
and continuous roofing. 





Bolts and nuts, including hook bolts and nuts 
tor roofing. 

Hoops and strips - 



21 ,, 


Hooi>s, I.owmoor or SWedisli and similar 
qualities. 





„ other than JiOWmoor or Swedish, ii 

©ilvanised, tinned, or l<*ad coated. 



2i „ „ 


,, other kinds 

Strips, Lowmoor or Swedish and similar 
qualities. 

ton 

1 80 0 

2i „ „ 



Ad valorem 

2i „ 


„ if galvanised, tinned, h'ad coated, alu- 

minium coated, chequered oi jda- 
nished. 


I 

2k n 


„ other kinds 

Nails, Rivets and Wahheiis, all sorts — 

ton 

150 0 

2k „ „ 


Iron nails, rose, wire and flat-headed. . 

t wt 

14 0 

21 ,, ,, 


,, ,, other kinds, inehiding galvanised, 

tinned, or lead coated 


Ad valorem 

2l „ „ 


8to(’l ,, nil sorts 

Rivets and Wasliers, Iron or steel 



2h ,, 




2i „ ,, 


Pipes \nd Tubes, and fittings therefor, suel» as 
bends, boots, elbows, tees, socket. s, flaiigi sand 
the like. 


Ad valofcm 

21 ,, M 


Rails, chairs, sleein rs, beaiingand fish plates, 
spikes (eommonly known as dog spikes), 
SMitelios, and crossings, other than those 
described In No. 94, also lever boxes, clips, 
andtic-baW. 

1 Sheets and Plates, all sorts excluding dihcs 
and circles which are dutiable under No. 85. 



2i „ M 


Sheets and plates, Lowmoor and similar 
qualities. 

,, ,, Swedish and cliarcoal 


Ad valorem 

21 per (cnt. 

21 ,, 


,, ,, Swedish and cliarcoal 11 

galvunizi'd, tinned, or lead contt'd. 



: 2i „ „ 


Plates, other kinds, above | inch thick 

ton 

150 0 

2k ,, ,, 


Sheets, ,, ,, up to i ,, ,, 

Sheets (other than corrugat'd), and plat's, 
otlicr kinds, if galvanised, tinned, lead 
coated, aluminium coated, chequered or 
planished. 


155 0 

21 „ „ 



Ad valorem 

2i „ „ 


Sheets, corrugated, galvanised or black 

ton 

240 0 


i 

Wire, including fencing wire and wire rope, but 
excluding wire netting (wtileh id dutiable 
under No. 85). 


Ad valotem 

2| „ „ 

i 





Customs Tariff. 
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No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


111.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — conid. 





METALS, IKON AND BTEElr-cotUd. 




84 

STEEL— 

Angle — 


Rs. a. 



Anglo, T 

,, , , if gulvanisi'd, tinned, or load eoatod . 
,, ,, all other sorts 

ton 

145 0 

Ad valorem 

ti 

2^ per cent. 

d „ 

"I »i »» 


Bvr, rod, and channel, Including cliannol 
tor ciirriug<'b— 





Bar (other tluin cast steel) 

„ Swedish and similar qualities . . 

ton 

145 0 

Ad valorem 

2^ „ „ 


,, nnil-rod, round-rod, and square, otlu'r 
than Swedish or similar qualities, under 
i inch in dlann ter. 

,, galvanized, tinned, lead coated, planish- 
ed or polished. 

,, all otlier sorts 

ton 

155 0 

Ad valorem 

2i ,, tt 

21 » „ 

2i „ M 


Channel including channel for carriages 

C\ST including spring, blistered and tub steel 
iNGOTP, Blooms, Billets and Slabs . . 


;; 

2V „ „ 

! „ „ 


All sorts of ikon and steel and manufactures 
tiicK'Of, not otlierwise specifled — 





Iron or steel cans or drums, ^\h^'n ini|>oit('d con- 
taining iK'tioleuni, whidi is sc imrately assessed 
to duly under ^o, 113, namely ; — 





Iron or steel cans, tinned, other than ptdro) 
tins of two gallons capacity. 

Iron or steel cans or drums, not tinned, ol 
two gallons cai>acity. 

can 

0 

..02 

n M „ 

n » » 


Iron or ste( 1 drums of four gallons 
cuimeity — 





(а) with faucet cai)a 

(б) ordinary 

drum 

1 0 

0 8 

7i „ 

n „ 


Iron or steel, all other sorts, Including discs or 
circles and wire-netting. 


Ad valorem 

n » 


METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 




8G 

Current silver, nickel, bronze, and copper 
COIN of the Government/ of India. 


.... 

Free 

87 

Gold Bullion and coin 

— 

.... 

Free. 

88 

Lead, sheets, for tea-chests 

.... 

Ad valorem 

24- per cent, 
Rs. a. p. 

69 

Silver, Bullion or ooin, not otherwise specified 
(See Nob. Sdand 136). 

ounce 

.... 

0 4 0 



686 


Customs Tarif. 

Schedule II.— <liBport TarUfi—eontimed, 


Nimes of Aiticlc*!. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


IIl.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured - eontd. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL— fwnetf. 

90 Silver plate, .'ulver thread and wire and 

SILVER MANUFACTURES, all soris. 

Provided that where the silver contained in 
an article can be ascertained, or where an 
ofHclal or recognised certificate of assay, in 
such form ns the Government of India may 
prescribe, Is presented showing the amount 
of silver contained In an article, the Col- 
lector of Customs shall levy duty at the 
rate of 4 annas per oimee on the amount of 
silver so determined, and at the rate of 7^ 
per cent, ai valorem on the difference bet- 
ween the value of such silver calculated at 
the market value of silver and the real 
Value of the article. 

01 All sorts of .Metals other than iron and 
STEEL, and manufactures there of, not otliei - 
wise speelfl d — 

Brass, orsidue and lta>es, Euio)K'au .. 


Ad valorem 15 iMjr cent 


Ad valorem 7i pci e' 


patent or yel!o*v metal, sheets and j 
sheathing, weighing, 1 lb, or above per | 
square loot, and braxiers and plates. 

patent or yellow metal (old) . . . . j 

sheets, flat or in rolls, and sheathing, i 
Weighing less than 1 lb. pi'r square foot. 


Ad lalornn 7J 


all other sorts 

er, bolt and bar, rolled 

brazIeiB, sheets, plates and sheathing 
nails and comiKisition uiiils 


pig^, tile.s, Ingots, cakes, bricks and 
slabs. 

China, white, coppi^rware 
foil or dankiMiua, w'hite, 10 or 11 in. X 
4 to 5 in. 

foil or daukpaua, coloured, 10 to 11 in. 
X 4 to 5 in. 

wire, including phosphor -bronxe 
All other sorts, tmmanufactured and 
manufactured, except current coin 
of the Government of India v^ich 
is free. 


lb. 

hundred 

leaves 


Ad valorem 7j 
4t 71 



Custom Turif. 

ScMdide II.-><lmp«rt ttaeitt)—e»ntinue4. 
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92 


IIL—Artlcles wholly or mainly 

manlllaetared-H}ot^t(^ 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STBEL — contd. 

All sorts op Metals other than iron ano 
STEEL, and manufactures thereof, not otherwise 
specified — contd. 

Oermtm silver 

Gold leaf 

Lametta 

Lead, all aorta (except Bho('tK tor tea che 

Qulck‘'llvcr 

Shot bird 

Tin, block 

„ oil, and other sorts 
Zinc or Bi>elter, nails 
„ ,, tlloa or slabs, soft 

,» M M fl 

„ ,, all other sorts Inclmlliiir boiler 

tiles . 

All other sorts of metals, and mnnnfacturcg 
thereof. 

PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY. 

Trade OATALOOtrES and ADVERTISINa oirohlars 
imported by packet, BOOK OB PARCEL POST, 


93 


Paper and ARTiciiES made op paper and papier 

MACHB, PASTEBOARD, MILLBOARD, AND CARD- 
BOARD all sorts, and stationery Including ruled 
or printed forma and account and manuscript 
books, labels, advertising circulars, sheet or card 
almanacs and calendars, Christmas, Easter and 
other cards, including cards in booklet form ; 
Including also wastepaper and old newspapers 
for packing ; but excluding trade calalogues and 
advertising circulars imported by packet, book, 
or parcel post. 


RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING STOCK. 


94 


Railway biaterial for permanent-way and roll- 
ing stock, namely, cylinders, girders, and other 
material tor bridges, rails, sleepers, bearing and 
fish-plates, fish-bolts, chairs spikes, crossings, 
sleeper fastenings, switches, Interlocking appar- 
atus, brake gear, couplings and springs, signals, 
tum-tablcs, welgh-bridges, engines, tenders, 
carriages, wagons, traversers, trollies, trucks 
and component parts thereof ; also the following 
articles when Imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company, namely, cranes, water 
cranes, water tanks and standards, wire and 
other materials for fencing. 

Provided that for the purpose of this entry "rail- 
way ” means a line or railway subject to the 
provisions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
and Includes a railway constructed in a Native 
State under the suxecalnty of His Majesty and 
alio such tramways as the Gk>vemor-Generalin 
Council may, by notification in the Gatetfe of 
India, tpedflcal^ Include therein. 


Per 


Tariff 
1 Valuation. 


Duty. 



Rs. a. 

.... 

A'l wlorem. 

lb.' 

cwt. 

■/i 

20 0 

126 0 

Ad valorem 

rWt. 

t» 

50 0 

40 0 

Ad valorem 


74per cent. 
7* 

7# 

7* 

7* 

7* 

71 
7j 
7t 
7} 

7^ 

7i 

7} M 


Free. 


\Ad valorem 


7^ per cent 


Ad valoretn 


2i per cent. 


m 


CusUms Tariff. 


ScbedDle II.— (import Tariff)— 


No. 


JS’ames of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

ValiiatloQ. 




9f 


95 


06 


97 

08 


09 


90 

01 


[)2 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — conid. 

RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING STOCK 

— oontd. 

Railway material for permanent-way, etc. 

— contd. 

Provided alHO tliat only such artleles shall be 
admitted as component parts of railway mate- 
rial as an* Indispensable otr the working of rall- 
wgys and are, owing to their shape or to other 
Special quality, not adai)ted for any other 
purpose. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 

Cotton TWi.ST AND YARN, and cotton sewing or 
D.ARNING THREAD. 

Cotton piece-goods, hosh'rv, thread other than 
sewing or darning thr<'ad, and all other manu- 
faeturod cotton goods not otherwise specifled. 

Second hand or used Gunny bags made of jute 

Yarns and Textile Fabrics, that is to say — 

Flax twist and yarn and manufactures x)f flax 
Haber ashery and Millinery 

Hemp manufactures 

Hosiery, excluding cotton hosh'ry ( w No. 90) . . 
Jute twist and yarn and jute manufactures, 
excluding second-hand or used gunny bags 
(xee No. 97). 

Silk yarn, noils, and warps, silk thread, silk 
Iiieee-goods and other manufactures of silk. 
Woolh'ii yarn, knitting wool and other numu- 
factures of wool incltuling felt. 

All other sorts of yarns and textile fa biles, not 
o^KM-Wise specified. 

.AIISCT.LLANEOBS. 

Art, the following works of (1) statuary and 
pictures intended to be put up for the public 
benefit In a public place, and (2) memorialK of n 
public »‘liaraet(‘r iiit<'nd('d to be put up In a 
public p'ae(‘, ineludlng the materials nsi'd, or to 
be used in their eonstriietion, Whether worked 
or not. 

Art, works of, exelndlng those specifled in No. 90. 

Books, printed, including covers for printed books, 
mi^ps, rharts, and plane, proofs, iniisie and 
manuscripts 

Brushes and Brooms 

BOTLOINQ and ENOINERRINa MATERIALS, includ- 
ing asphalt, bricks, cement, chalk and lime, 
clay, pipes of earthenware, tiles and all otl)er 
sorts of building and engineering materials not 
otherwise sfKJcllk'd. 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


Free, 
per cent. 

Free. 


per cent. 

1] » » 


Ad valorem 


75 „ 


75 „ 
7J ,, 
75 

Free. 


‘5 per cent. 
Free. 


Ad valorem | 75 per cent. 

75 » ,» 



. Cusioms Tariff. 
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No. 

1 

I Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

I 

1 Duty. 

1 


III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 





MI8CELL ^NEOCTS—tWi/ff. 


Rs. a. 


104 

Candles 


Ad valorem 

7^ per cent. 

105 

100 

Cordage and rode and twine of vegetable 

FIBRE. 

Fireworks 



7J „ „ 

7k >, 

107 

Fitrnttdre, t ^ckle and apparel, not otherwise 
(loHeribocl, lor steam, railway, rowing and other 

VOS9(*1r. 



7i „ ,, 

los 

Ivory, manufaetnred . . 



7k M „ 

100 

.Jewellery and .Jewels, including gold plale and 
otiKT inannfaetures of gold, but eveluding silver 
plate and other manufacturer of silver (se** No. 
00). 


Ad valorem 

71 pel cent. 

no 

M U'OHTs 


- 

7i M „ 

ni 

Mat^ and Hatting 



7i „ , 

112 

Oll.f'AKFS 


- 

7} , 

11*1 

OIL(^LOTH and Ji'LOOR OLOTII 



7^r .« M 

114 

Packing — JCngtne and Uoiler— all sorts, ex- 
cluding packing forming a comjMinent part of 
any art ieli' Included in No 77 and No. 91. 



71 ,, „ 

115 

I’ERKiTAirRV, excluding perfumed si)!rlts 
-No. U))~ 




n(i 

(lowla husked anil iinhuskc'd 
ffaiairkaclu j Czedoary) ,, 

J’.iteh l( (jiatehiuili) .. 

]los“-rtoWi rs, (ii led 
hosi'-w.itir 

Pitch, TAR AND DAMMER 

ewt. 

Imp rial 
g.dlon 

110 0 

20 0 

12 0 

2.5 0 

2 8 

.A d i nlorem 

7\ ,. 

75 „ ,, 

7.5 , 

7ji- ., 

71 

7.1 „ 

117 

Polishes AND compositions 



75 .. M 

118 

Printing and Lithographing Material, namely, 
presses, type, ink. brass rules, composing sticks, 
cliases, imposing tables, nndllthographie stones, 
stereo-bloeks, roller moulds, rolliT frames and 
stoeks, roller composition, standing screw and 
hot presses, perfoiating machines, gold blocking 
presses, stereotyping apparatus, metal furni- 
ture, piper folding mnehines, and paging and 
numbering machines, but exeludlng paper (aep 
No. 9:l). 



21 ,, ,, 

119 

PRINT.S, Engravings and Piotttres, Including 
photographs and picture-cards. 



75 .. M 

120 

Racks for the withering of tea leaf 

.... 


25 M „ 
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Customs Tariff. 

Sdiednle 11.— (Import Tariff)— eon^tnucd 


No. 

Names of ArtJdes. 

^ Per 

1 

1 Tariff 

1 Valuation. 

Duty, 

321 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— 

MISCELLANEOUS— cowfd. 

Rttbbka tyres for motors and motor cycles, and 


Bs. a. 

Ad valorem 

71 per cent 

122 

nibber tubes tor tyres, and other mamifactiireb 
of rubbers not otherwise spot ifled. 

SHIPS A?a) OTHER VESSELS for Inland and harboni 




123 

navigation, Including steamers, launches, boats 
and barges, Imi»orted entire or in sections. 

Smokers’ reqfipite«, excluding tobacco (nee 



71 .. M 

324 

Nos. 25 to 271. 

Soap 


tf 

n M 

125 

Starch and farina 


>> 

7i 

126 

Stone and Marble, and articles made of stone 

.... 



327 

and marble. 

Tea-chests of Metal or wood whether Imported 



21 .. „ 

328 

entire or in sections, provided that the Collector 
of Customs is satisfied that they are Imported 
for the purpose of the packing of tea lor tr(\ns- 
port In bulk . 

Toilet RE(*irisn’ES, not otherwise specified 


9 9 

71 ,> .. 

120 

Tots, playing cards and reejuisites for games and 
sports. 


- 

7^ „ ,, 

330 

UJ^BRELI^P, Including imrasols and sunshades, and 

* * * w 

99 

* 7i „ „ 

131 

fittings therefor. 

The following articlfr, when imported by the 
ownerof a cotton weavingmill and proved to the 
satisfaction of the Collector of Customs to be 1 
INTENDED FOR FSE IN THE WEAVING OF COTTON 
or the baling of woven cotton goods : — 

Aniline blue, Ulsulphate of soda, China clay, 



Free. 
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Cliloride of magnesium, Cliloridc of zinc, 
Dressalln, Epsom salts, Farina, Farlnlna, 
Flannel taping, Glauber salts, Glutina, Gly- 
cerine substitutes, Heald varnish, Hoop 
iron. Hoop steel, lllvets (or bales. Sewing 
needles, Sizing paste, Sizing wax, Soda ash, 
Starch, Velvet pulp. 

All other article'? wholly or mainly nmnufar- 


Ad valorem 

7J per cent. 

333 

turod, not otherwise speeifled. 

IV.— Miscellaneous and unclassified. 

Animals*, living, all sorts 



Free. 

3 84 

Coral 


Ad valorem 

7i per cent. 
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Fodder, bran and pollards . . 


it 

„ .. 

136 

SPieoncENS illustiatlve of natural science, In- 



Free. 
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cluding also antique coins and medals. 

All OTBIR ARTICLES NOT OTHERWISE SFECXFIED, 


Ad valorem 

7i per cent. 


Including articles imported by post. 



Customs Tariff. 

Sdiednle III. — (Export 




7o. 

Kiunos of Aitick'S. 

1 Per 

1 


Jute other than Bimlipatam Jute. 


1 

Raw jute— 1 



(1) Cuttings 

Bile of 400 lbs 


(2) All otlier descriptions 

.. 

“ 

Jute manufactitiies when not in actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goods. 



(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yam, rope and 
twine). 

Ton ot 2,240 lbs 


(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of Jute 
manufactures not othcnvlsc specified. 

1 M 93 » • • 


RICE. 


3 

Ricf, husked or nnhusked, including lice flour, 
but excluding rice bran and rice dust, which 
arc fiee. 

Indiun maund of 82^ lbs. 
avoirdupois weight. 

1 

' TE.^. 


^ 1 



1 

100 lbs 


Rate of duty. 


Ha a. p. 

0 10 0 
2 4 0 

10 0 0 
16 0 0 

0 ;>> 0 

1 8 0 
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Scientific 

The Botanical Survey is under Uie direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of the Boyal Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta, with whom are associated 
the Economic Botanists belonging to the Agri- 
cultural Department. In 1912 the post of 
Eeporter on Econonaic Products was abolished 
and rej^aced by that of Economic Botanist 
to the Botanical Survey. Much of the syste- 
matio botanical work of India is done for the 
department by forest ofideers and others. Over 
2,000 specimens were obtained in 1911-12 by 
the officer deputed to accompany the Aboi 
Expedition as botanist, and a material addi- 
tion was made to the information available 
as to the vegetation of the littlc-knowu fron- 
tier region travel sed. 

Geological Survey. —The fli si object of the 
Department is the prepaiatioii ot a geneial geo- 
logical map of India. Various economic inves- 
tigations, wldeh form an increasingly imi)ortant 
part of the Department’s work, an* also con- 
ducted. These include investigat.on of marble 
and sandstone (juarries for thopiirio-<e of 
building Imperial Delhi, the examination of 
the Korea coal-fleld in the Central Provinces, 
of petroliferous localities in the Punjab and 
North-West Fronthr Province, of pitchblende 
areas in the Gaya District, Ac, 

Zoological Survey. — A scheme for the for- 
mation ol a Zoological Survey ou the basis of tire 
Zoological and Antliropologlcal Section ol the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, caiuc into force in 
July, 1916. The proposals as sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State mainly arc as follows : — 
The headquarters of the Survey will be the 
Indian Museum. The Bcheme regarding the 
Zoological Survey entails tlic breaking upof tlic 
organisation now known as the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
into two parts, one of which vi^lll become a Gov- 
ernment department under the title of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and Will be prima- 
rily concerned witli zoological invchtigntion and 
oxerdse sucli advisory functions as may be 
assigned to it by Govenirncnt, while the other 
part will remain as the office of the Trustees of 
tlio Indian Museum and will be organised for the 

{ rrosont on the lines laid down in the existing by- 
awB of the Museum. It will bo the duty of tire 
Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
Standard zoological colh'ction ol the Indian 
Empire, and as such to give every assistance in 
their power both to officials and to others, in the 
identmciition of zoological specimens submitted 
to them, arranging, if requested to do so, to 
send collections to spcdalists abroad for identi- 
fication in case 8 in which no specialist Is avail- 
able in India. The Director of the Survey is 
Dr. Anandalo. 

Mammal Survey. — An important move- 
ment has recently been inaugurated by the 
Bombay Natural History Society which 
has collected subscriptions for a survey 
of the mammals of India. This Survey was 
begun in 1911 with the object of getting to- 
gewer properly prepared specimens of all the 
ditferent kluds of Mammals In India, Burma 
and Ceylon so that their distribution and 


Surveys. 

, difieronces might bo more carefully worked 
I out than had been done before, also to form 
; as complete as possible a collection of speci- 
mens for the Society's Mrseum in Bombay. 

I Before the Survey started the Society liad 
a very small collection, and even in tlio Bri- 
tish Museum in London the Indian specimens 
were very poorly represented. 'Three trained 
collectors from England are in the servirc of 
the Society and the specimens obtained by the 
Survey are being worked out at the British 
Museum and duplicates presented to the dlffor- 
I ent Indian Museums. In India most of the 
country has been worked on the West Coast 
I from Coorg as far north as Mount Abu, also 
the Central Provinces, ICumaon and Bengal. 
The whole of Ceylon has been worked, and so 
has a considerable part of Burma. At the 
present time owing to the war only one col- 
lector is in the field in Sikkim, the others having 
gone to the front. Funds for the Survey were 
raised by subsciiplion from the piincipal Native 
Chiefs and some iirominent Bombay citizens 
together witli grants from the Government 
of India, the Government of Ceylon, the 
Government of Burma, tlie Government of 
the Malay States, and tlio different local 
Governments as well as donations from tlie 
Koyal Society, the British Museum and the 
Zoological Society of London. 

The Board of Scientific Advice.— 

This Board inciudes the heads of the Meteoro- 
logical, Geological, Botanical, Forest, and 
Survey Departments, lopresentatlvcs of tlio 
Agricultural and Civil Veterinary Departments, 
and other scientific authorities wliose special 
attainments may be useful. It was established 
in 1902 to co-oidluatc official scientific inquiry, 
to ensure that research work is distributed to 
the best advantage, and to advise the Gov- 
crniiK'iit of India in prosecuting practical 
research into tliosc questions of economic or 
applied science on the solution of wiiich tlio 
agricultural and industrial development of tlic 
country so largely depends. The programmes 
of investigation of the various departmeuts are 
annually subiuitted to the Board for discussion 
and arrangement, and an annual report Is pub- 
lished on the work done, as wt 11 as a general 
programme of research for the ensuing year. 
The reports and the programmes formulated 
are communicated for consideration to an Ad- 
visory Committee of the Iloyal Society, who 
from time to time furnish valuable suggestions 
and advice. 

The Secretary to the Government of India 
(Department of Revenue and Agriculture) is 
ex-officio President of the Board which Inoludis 
the Director-General of Observatories, the 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum, the 
Surveyor-General of India, the Principal, 
Punjab Veterinary College, tbe Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science, the Inspector- 
General of Forests, the Agricultural Adviser to 
the Government of India, the Director of the 
Geological Survey, the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service, the Secretary to tlie Govern- 
ment of India, Public Works Department, and 



The Imperial Institute, 
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the l>ir^otOT of the Botanical Survey of India 
who is Secretary to the Board of Scientific 
Advice. 

The protframmo of the various depart- 
ments for 3915-16 includes the following : The 
Meteorological Department will continue obser- 
vatidnal work with pilot baloous at various 
stations, and will also do some experimental 
work on vertical air currents at Agra, besides 
collating charts representing types of weather, 
with notes giving explanations and references to 
other cases of occurrence of the same type for 
daily weather forecasting. In the Astronomical 
Department a new spectro-lieliograph is under 
construction which, it is hoped, will be completed 
during the year. Five more seismographs, two 
at Simla, two at Calcutta, and one at Bombay, 
the Avilne Seisinograpli at Kodaikanal and 
several instruments ot local maniifaeture at 
Bombay will be kept in use duiing the year. A 
botanical survey is bdiig earned out, and the 
Bconomic Botanist will improve and arrange 
his exliibits. Plant bre('ding and plant im- 
provement work will be continued on wheat, 
tobacco, gram, tibre plants, indigo, oilseeds and 
fruit. Entomology will include geueial invisti- 
gations of crop i>ests and especially of pe^ts of 
rice, sugarcane, and cotton, fruit trees, and 
stored grain, while in pathological entomology 
a closer connection with veterinary work will 
be aimed at. Under tile head of agriculture the 
following arc the lines of work in prognss 
Economics of cultivation by steam and motor 
engines, puddling of rice* land by double engine 
system of steam cultivation, combination of 
irrigation and diainage in the growing of ricx , 
study of iiiheiitancc of the more important 
characters of dairy cattle by crossing, build- 
ing up ot milk p(‘digrrc In cattle by selection. 

The Indian Research Fund.— -Scientific 
research work is lapidly developing in India. 
In 1911 the sum of 5 lakhs (1,33,1)00) out 
of the surplus opium revenue was set aside 
as an endowineiit for research into epidemic 
diseases in connection with the Central He- 
search Institute, at Kasaiili. It was hoped 
tiiat this sum miglit be largely augmented 
by private subscilptions. An Indian llo- 
search Fund Association was constituted, 
aud a good deal of work has already been 


ondertakeu. Itg objectg arc defined ae ** the 
prosecution and assistance of research, the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection ^th ^e 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases.*" Fresh InvestigationB 
into kala azar and cholera have been inaugura- 
ted, and an officer was deputed, at the expense 
of the Fund, to study yellow fever in the re- 
gions where it is endemic, with a view to taking 
steps to prevent its introduction into India. 
A further grant of 6 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central Research Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1011-12. It has been decided to 
devote to research and anti-malarial projects 
5 lakhs (£33,000) a year from Imperial revenues 
commencing in 1913-14. A new periodical, 
“ The Indian Jounial of Medical Research,*' was 
instituted in 1013 and is published four 
times annually, as the official organ of the 
Research Fund. The journal deals with every 
branch of researcli directly or indirectly con- 
nected with medical and sanitary science, and 
forms a record of wliat is being done In India 
for the advance of this work. 

Survey of India. — The work of the Survey 
of India Department falls under various heads, 
namely, the trigonometrical survey, topogra- 
phical aud forest surveys, special surveys and 
explorations, and map pioduction. Cadastral 
surveys are now carrlf d out by the Provincial 
Land Records and Settlement Departments. 

In 1904 atte ntion was diawn to the defective 
.state of the topographical survey 
maps, and a Committee was appointed to re- 
port on the subject. To overtake the arrears 
of K'visional survey and to secure that the map 
of India sliould be biought up to date and 
revised at propt r intervals, they recommended 
a coiisid('rabl(> increase of establishment and an 
in Cl eased exiieiiditurc of £210,000 a year for 
the next 26 years. Tin y also made recommenda- 
tions foi altering the size and improving the 
quality of the maps, Attci tuithei inquiry th< 
(Jovernnnnt of India deeidid that a scale oi 
1 inch to the mile would oidinaiily be sufficient 
reserved forests and 8P<“cial areas being surveyi c 
on the scale of 2 inehes to the mile, and the 
^-Ineh scale employed for waste and barter 
tracts. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


The Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
has been placed by tin* ImixTial Institute 
(.Management) Act of 1916 under the control 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies as 
representing the central autliority lor the 
Dominions, Colonies, and Protectorates of the 
Empire. The ’ actual managimient of the 
Institute wlU be with an executive council of 
twenty-five members, which, subject to the 
general control of the Secretary of State for 
the bionics, will possess considerable autonomy 
and will be the governing body of the Institute. 
India is to be represented on this council by 
four members, one nominated by the Govern- 
ment of India, two by the Secretary of State 
for India, and one by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. In addition, It is understood 
that there will be a special Indian Committee 
of the Council with co-opted members — ^an 


arrangement which will greatly inerease th( 
connection of the Institute with Indian Interest 
and, it is lioped, will promote the developmen 
of those activities of the Institute for Indli 
which are most needed in England. 

An account of the work done by the Institut 
for India, by Dr. W. R. Dunstan, Director 0 
the Imperial Institute, has lakdy been publisher 
in the Bulletin of the Institute. 

The Indian Collections of the Impeiia 
Institute, wliich have been completely reoi 
ganlsed in recent years, constitute the Indian 
Section of the Public Exliibition Qallerlei 
They include a representation of the importan 
raw materials of India, illustrations of Its cMe 
industries and their results, tabular informatio 
and diagrams respecting Indian trade an 
commerce, maps, pictures, and pbotograpli 
of its cities and industries. 
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Native Passenger Ships, 


Tteiutfeal Infonaatloii Bnrea«.>-£veT 

finoe the Scientific and Technical Besearch 
Department was started, a most Important 
part of Its work has been, in addition to conduct- 
ing researches, to collect and critically collate 
all mblished Information respecting the pro- 
duction and Industrial uses of raw materials, 
and it has gradually come to be recognijed 
as a central clearing-house for information of 
this disracter. Merchants and manufacturers 
in Bn^nd, as well ns producers in India and 
the Colonies, have applied In increasing numbers 
for Information on these subjects. In order 
to be in a position to deal more effectively with 
sudi enquiries, a apt'dal branch of the depart- 
ment was formed in 1914, whose business It is 
In collaboration with the sttvlT of the Scientific 
and Technical Research IX'partment, to 


collect and distribute tedmical information* 
Since the war this branch, known as the Tec^i^ 
cal Information Bureau, been very full of 
work, and has not only dealt With a large number 
of Inquiries as to Indian materials and their 
possibilities, but has taken the initiative wl^h 
British manufacturers and merchants in bring- 
ing to their notice important Indian materials 
which await a new market. 

The Institute has a library and map rooms, 
which are Important auxiliaries to this work 
and publishes quarterly the Bulletin which 
has played a conspicuous part in making known 
throughout the Empire the results of researches 
conducted at the Institute, and the records of 
progress in the various aspects of the production 
and utilisation of commercial and economic 
materials. 


NATIVE PASSENGER SHIPS. 


The following Resolution by the Govern- 
ment of India was is&ued in October 1913, as 
a result of inquiries set on foot after the loss 
of the Titanic:— 

** The Board of Trade made a comprehensive 
revision of the scale of boats and life-savmg 
appUanoe to be provided on board ships in the 
United Kingdom and appointed committees 
of experts to deal with collateral questions 
arising in the same connection. Meanwhile, 
the maritime local Governments have been 
consulted as to the necessity for revising the 
rules which govern vessels in British India, 
particularly those imder the Native Passenger 
Ships Act, 1887, the Pilgrim Ships Act, 1895, and 
the Indian Emigration Act , 1908, which are read 
in the notlflcatione detailed above. The replies 
show that while a revision is undoubtedly 
necessary, there Is a groat divergence of opinion 
as to the extent to WhMb it is required and tho 
lines on which it should proceed. The subject 
is one of considerable difficulty and complexity, 
involving a number of tccimical and other 
questions which need careful scrutiny. The 
Government of India tlierefore decided to 
apTOint a committee representative of official 
ana non -official interests to enquire generally 
into the sufficiency of the existing rules and 
report its views to tho Government. The 
committee consisted of the following Presi- 
dent and members: — President, Mr. C. G. 
Todhunter, I.C.S., C!olloctor, Madras Presidency. 
Members — ^the Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currim- 
bboy Ebrabim, Bombay; Commander C. J. 0. 
Kendall, n.s.o., Port Officer, Calcutta ; 

Mr. W. H. Ogston, partner In Messrs. Killick, 
Nixon & Co., Bombay ; Captain P. Dest 
Gronix, Marine Department, British India 
Steam Navigation Company, Calcutta." 

The Ckimmittee met at Bombay and subse- 
quently visited other ports. It wag to submit 
its report to the Oovommeut of India on the 
lat M^h 1014 liut tho report has not been 
published. 

DIffieiiltiei of the Qnestion-^The appoint- 
ment of the committee was welcomed by the 
Prtsa* though some criticisms were directed 


against the appaieiit narrowness of the scope 
of the inquiry. The whole subject is one of 
considerable difficulty and complexity. It is 
well-known that the standards laid down under 
the enactments now in force are not adequate 
to provide accommodation for all on board. It 
would be invidious to specify any one vessel to 
illustrate the inadequacy of the present stan- 
dards, but it may roughly be said that, on the 
assumption tiiat the cubic capacity which 
should be provided in life-boats should be at 
the rate of ten cubic feet per adult, the accom- 
modation now provided will only afford room 
for 20 to 50 per cent, of the number of passengers 
carried. Tlie question is further complicated 
by reason of the fact that of a number of native 
passenger ships many are never out of sight of 
land during tlieir voyages, and that any 
insistence on the principle that there should be 
life-boat accommodation for all on board will 
necessarily result in the curtailment of the 
carrying capacity. It is doubtful therefore 
whether, in tho case of passenger sliips which 
are engaged in the carriage of passengers 
between ports separated by inconsiderable 
distances, some relaxation should not be allowed 
in the matter of providing life-boat accommoda- 
tion for all on board. Tho matter is thus 
essentially one for local investigation. 

Working of the Act. — Under the Native 

Passenger Ships Act CX of 1887) the term 
" Native Passenger Sl^ps " is applied to 
sailing-ships, which cattj^ as passengers n^ore 
than thirty natives of Asia or Africa, and to 
steam -ships carrying more than sixty such 
natives. Local Governments have discretionary 
power, with the sanction of the Governor- 
General in ^undl, to alter these numbers to 
fifteen and thirty, respectively. A long voyw 
is defined in the Act as a voyage in which the 
ship will, in ordinary ciroamstances, be conti- 
nuously out of port for one hundred and 
twenty hours or more and a short voyage as 
one in which tho ship will not, in ordinary 
ciroumstanoes, be continuously out of port for 
one hundred and twenty hours. The 
allotted to passengers, ana some of her taom* 
tions, differ in a long and a short voyage. 
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Wild Animals and Snakes. 


!nie number of persons killed by wild animals 
in^wtish India in 1916 was 1,928. The num- 
ber killed in the previous year was 1,702. As 
in 1914 the highest total of deaths in any one 
^Tinoe (664) is reported from Bihar and 
Orissa, where tigers alone killed 376 persons. 
In the three districts of Angul, Hazaribagh and 
Singhbhum there were 232 deaths from tigers 
and the offer of special rewards for man-eaters 
in part of these districts is said to have had no | 
effect. Altogether 748 persons were destroyed j 
by tigers In British India, a total which compares 
unfavourably with the corresponding figure of 
646 for 1914. In the United Brovin ces one 
man-eating tiger in the Alnora district killed 10 
persons out of the provincial total of 20 ; and in 
the Punjab two deaths arc reported which are 
the first caused by tigers In that province for 
seven years 

The total number of deaths from snakebite 
among human beings rose from 22,900 
in 1914 to 26,385 in 1916 An increase is 
noticeable in all provinces except Madras and 
the North-West lYontler Province. As usual 
the casualties wore most numerous in Bihar 
and Oiissa (6,795), the United Provinces (6,629) 
and Bengal (4,709). The deaths reported from 
the Punjab imder this head amount to 1,690, 
which is the highest figure yet recorded for that 
province. Special measures organised In the 
districts of Gujranwala and Slalkot resulted in 
the destruction of nearly 10,000 snakes In 
the Bombay Presidency nearly 80,000 \eno- 


mous snakes were destroyed In the 
district, vdxeie deaths from snake< 
numerous than anywhere else In tl 
Sir Lauder Brunton's lancets are 
effected a fair number of cures In 
they were used but on the whole f 
furnished In these reports is not 
definite verdict on the efficacy of tiie Ini 

The number of wild animals dastvw^ 
during the year under review was 26,036 Inomd 
ing 1,682 tigers, 6,628 leopards, 2,776 bears and 
2,191 wolves. A sum of Rs. 1,89,409 was paid 
in rewards. The total number of snakes des 
troyed wa^ 1,84.603 as compared with 1,18,81( 
in 1014. Rs. 18,214 were disbursed altogethei 
in rewards for the destruction of snakes. 



The number of fresh licenses issued unde 
tho Indian Anns Act, 1878, in forms XVI 
XVII and XVIII Was 23,123 as compared Witl 
23,016 in 1914. Tho total number of license 
In force In the year under review Was 175,89( 
against 176,779 In the preceding year. 

The compilation of the returns showing th 
number of cattle destroyed by wild animal 
and snakes has involved in the past an amoun 
of labour disproportionate to the Interest of th 
subject, and the accuracy of the returns them 
selves has always been open to question. Th 
Government of India have therefore decide* 
that the 8ubmlB<^ion of these returns should b 
discontinued. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time High Water may be found by adding to, or subtrac 
lag from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the coirectlo] 
given as below ; — 

H. H. 

Gibraltar 0 82 


Malta 

.. add 

1 

34 

Karachi 

. . . tub. 

2 

33 

Bombay 

• . . 

1 

44 

Qoa 

• • . i> 

2 

44 

Point de Oalle 

.. add 

0 

12 

Madiaa 

. .. tub. 

6 

6 

tUctttta 

. . 

0 

19 

lumcoon Towp , . , 


2 

41 


H 

Rangoon River Entmnce . . add 1 

Penang tub. 1 

Singapore 8 

Hongkong . 4 

Shanghai 0 

Yokohama add 8 

Valparaiso .. .. .. .. fu5. 4 

Boenos Ayres add 4 

Monte Vldep ,, 0 
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India and the War. 

HOSTILE FIRMS. 


ft was early realised in India that the adoption, 
for all purposes, of the classical definition of an 
memy would not be suflBcicnt to meet all the 
Mlltii^l difficulties Involved, and on 14th 
November 1914, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Hostile Foreigners(Trading) 
Order was issued. The salient feature of this 
)rder was the definition of a “ hostile forelijner” 
IS a subject of any one of the enemy states wlth- 
5ut reference to the question of residence. It 
'urther gave an absolutely free hand to Gov- 
jrnment in doubtful cases by defining a hostile 
llrm, as a firm of which a hostile foreigner had 
^en a member or officer on August .‘Ird, 1914. 
All such firms or foreigners were forbidden to 
brade exeept under a license. The right to 
refuse such a lleensc or to impos'" any condi- 
tions whatever vested solelv In the Government 
3f India. In the event of a license being refused 
►he business assets had to be deposited with 
Giovemment for disposal at their absolute 
lisoretion. It will be seen that the Immense 
icope of the definition of a hostile firm brought 
sritnln the pur^Mcw ot the order numerous 
British and neutral firms who happened to have 
German shareholders, or perhaps a German 
mbject as branch manager. To meet some of 
these cases a general exemption was Issued 
n favour of compauics who had no hostile 
foreigners as officers and merely had capital 
at amount less than one -third of the whole in 
»nemy hands. An exemption was also mode 
in political grounds In favour of Asiatic subjects 
jf Turkey. In other cases where the Interests 
nvolved were mainly British, liw'nses to carry 
in trade were glv«n, subject, of course, to the 
provisions of the Royal Proclamations. 

There remain the casos on which public 
attention has naturally been focussed, where 
.ho interests Involved are mainly or entirely 
lOstUe. It was considered desirable that these 
lUBlnesses should be wound up as far as possible 
md thougji the Order gave power to Govern- 
uent to take possession and themselves to 
jonduct the liquidation it was considered more 
latlsfactory to issue to these firms licenses 
vhich restricted their operations to winding up, 
ind subjected them to a strict control. The 1 
proceeds of such llmiidations are being held by 
GloVemraent, and wougli their total figure has 
lot as yet been made public, it must run Into 
several erores of rupees. 

The great majoiity of firms of this class are 
>f German origin, and their principal strong- 
lolds In India have been in Bombay, Calcutta 
md Rangoon. Elsewhere in India the chlel 
eature of their enterprise has been the success- 
ul way in which they have fostered indigenous 
adustries through the agency of Christian 
lilisslonaiies. The best known example is the 
ase of the Basel Mission whoso products, 
lOtably their roofing tiles, are familiar throu^^- 
►ut the west of India. Apart from these cases, 
Fhere religious and commercial endeavours 
lave gone hand in hand, the German has not 
•hmue4 any veyy not* worthy foothojd In the 


mofussil. A few planters, a few shopkeepers 
in the larger towns, a hotel proprietor or two 
are to be found, but there is no special line that 
they have made peculiarly their own. These 
small businesses have been either wound up or 
placed under Government control In praotioally 
every case. The men of military age have been 
interned and those outside the age limits and 
the women and children for the most part 
repatriated. 

The more striking features of Teutonic com- 
mercial enterprise at the three great ports are 
difierent In each case In Rangoon at the out- 
break of war tliere were three large rioe-mllls 
whose directors, shareholders and European em- 
ployees were almost without exception, German. 
The total value of these three properties has 
been estimated at three-quarters of a million 
sterling. The largest of them la believed to 
have been subsidised by the German Govern- 
ment with a view to their perpetually main- 
taining a large stock of rice in Germany against 
omorgencies like the present. 

One of these rice -mills has been leased to a 
British firm and all payments are made by the 
latter to Government account. The other two 
firms have been made to wind up their affairs, 
their resulting balance also being deposited in 
the Government Treasury. One or two less 
important Teutonic firms engaged In rice 
milling and a number of small miscellaneous 
concerns and branches of hostile firms In other 
parts of India have also been treated In the 
same way. 

The salient feature of tlie German enter- 
prise in Calcutta has been the hide export 
traffic. In this business a ring of some half dosen 
German firms had, of late years, established a 
practical monopoly. As they formed the main 
channel for the export of an important in* 
digenous product, and as Biitish Anns have not 
proved anxious to undertake this eti^oeeaingly 
unsavoury tiade, these firms were for a time 
allowed to continue their business under 
British or neutral management with a strict 
supervision by the offloSt a|»pointed by 
Government to control hosttte firms in Bengal. 
Other German concerns in have been 

wound up. They are mostly smi4l miscellaneous 
businesses with two exceptions. One is a large 
Import and export firm which has figured 
prominently in the manganese trade In the 
Central Provinces and elsewhere. The other 
is a branch of a German Bank, the only German 
Banking concern in India. 

In Bombay the hostile firms which have 
aroused most interest have been those engaged 
in the synthetic colour trade which in the last 
three decades has almost annihilated the indl- 

f enous indigo Industry. (See article on Indigo). 
*rior to the war dyes valued at about one milUoa 
sterling were annually imported Into India, and 
almost the ^hde of this quantiiy eamo fema 
Germany and was sWpped to the five Oeesm-qa* 
lorn agencies in Bombay. Notwtthidiandtinim 
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large stocks In India at the beginning of August 
1914, the stoppage of this supidy has been one 
of the most serious and most widely felt oom- 
meidai blows that India has siufered as a 
result of the war. The textile mills have suf- 
fered heavily, but much more serious has been 
the case of the handloom weavers in small 
villages all over India. Had Government been 
far-sighted enough to have assumed control of 
these stocks immediately war broke out, it is 
very doubtful if tiiey could have done much 
to assist the petty weavers and dyers, whose 
complete lack of organisation renders help 
on a large scale well nigh Impossible. As a 
matter of fact not only were Government un- 
prepared but the commercial community 
themselves did not recognise the gravity of the 
situation until the mischief was done. By the 
month of November when Government assumed 
control of these firms three had practically 
disposed of their whole stock, much of which 
had gone into the hands of speculators with the 
result that prices had increased enormously. 
In a fourth the stock was the property of a 
neutral, and the fifth alone had a considerable 
balance. Part of this was distributed among 
the textile mills and a further quantity sold 
retail to the smaller consumers. This latter 
policy did not prove Very successlul and on the 
arrival in Bombay of a captured Gennan steam- 
ship with a considerable quantity ot dyes which 
bad been condemned as Prize of War and were 
to be sold accordingly, it was decided to auction 
the balance (about one -sixth of tJio original 
stocky after reserving a further supply for dis- 
tribution to the textile industry. Prices at 
this auction, thoudi considerably exaggerated 
in the Press of the^ay, were none the less very 
high ; and the profits made over the sale ot 
tills firm’s stock a-s a whole must have been 
considerable. Those funds are, of course, all 
held by Government at present, and one of the 
difficult problems which Government will have 
to solve when tiio terms of peace are under 
oonsideration will be th(5 disposal of these 
profits. In addition to those dye-firms, there 
were in Bombay several considerable import 
merchants and a number of smaller concerns 
of a hostile nature to whom also tlie closure 
has been applied. 

The poMoy adopted in the early months of the 
war by Govornment in the matter of hostile firms 
came in for a good deal of criticism, largely, be it 
said, from misinf(ffmed quarters. I'lio view of 
the average patrib^O Briton is “ wind them up 
competely,” but many critics who liave voice'* 
tills cry have overlooked the fact that to wind 
up a concern necessitates not only the payment 
of all its labilities and the sale of all its stock, 
but also the coUect.on of all its debts. The man 
in the street would no doubt like to see Germany 
after the war with neither debts nor liabilities 
in India. But his brother in the ne'Xt street 
whose business has suffered from the effects of 
the war naturally resents being forced to pay 
his debts to a German firm, even though the 
firm's moneys are held by Government. In 
this matter Government has adopted a middle 
course. Hostile firms in liquidatioii have 
been allowed to collect their debts, but 
oaexefon has only been allowed where there 
were corresponding Ualfillties to be met, and a 
nio^ber of flmas nave been closed down after 


allowing them a reasonable period, with a 
proportion of their outstandings left under 
what Is in effect a moratorium till the end of 
the war. 

Enemy Trading Ordinance. 1916.— In 

June, 1010, the Govcrilmcnt of India promulga- 
ted an ordinance dealing wltli the liqiUdation of 
hostile firms and the property of hostile persons, 
which brought the leglslatlonln this country into 
close actsord with the present state of the English 
law. The British Trading with the Enemy 
Amendment Act of 1916 enables action to bo 
taken in the case of firms whose business, by 
reason of enemy nationality or association, Is 
carried on wholly or mainly for the benefit of 
enemy subjects. It also gives power to tho 
Board of Trade to abrogate contracts or trans- 
forg, a power which it is believed has for obvious 
reasons been very sparingly exercised. It also 
enables a company containing enemy elements 
to purge itself thereof with the assistance of tho 
custodian, who may permit the British share- 
holders to buy out enemy shareholders, deposi- 
ting tho price so paid witli tho custodian. Tho 
ordinance follows the English Act closely with 
such modifications as local circumstances require. 
It enables Government to wind up hostile busi- 
nesses much on the lines of tlio Indian Compa- 
nies and Insolvency Acts, the distribution of 
assets so realized being sunject to special rules, 
Tho liquidator has pow’er to give a good title to 
purchasers of tho goodwill of hostile businesses 
and to tho immovable property held by them. 
Tho new procedure represents a considerable 
advance from that previously adopted in tliat 
the initiative for llquidiition comes from the It- 

a uidator and is not left nominally with the 
rm itself. It also enables hostile businesses 
dealt with to bo completely extinguished, there- 
by preventing any ciiance of their recovering 
trom a state of suspended animation and resum- 
ing business after tlio conclusion of peace. An 
additional provision contained in the ordinance 
relates to tho property of hostile persons or 
associations not engaged in trade. The Hostile 
Foreigners Trading Order contained no provisions 
for dealing with non- trading persons oi* associa- 
tions. 

In considering the total volume of trade 
handled by hostile foreigners one is struck 
by the fact that it represented before tlie war 
only a comparatively small proportion of the 
total trade between India and Germany and 
Austria. The dye business was done almost 
entirely through Gormans but apart, from this 
particular line the bulk of imports from Mid 
exports to Germany and Austria passed through 
British or neutral firms In India. The ultra- 
patriot cries out for a complete boycott of goods 
from these countries after the war. This TOlioy 
will hardly appeal to thinking men. It is 
almost on a par with the brilliant suggestion 
put forward In a reputable Anglo-Indian news- 
paper tliat it should be made an offence to be in 
possession of German- made goods. Any sooh 
goods found were to be sold Immediately on 
the conviction of the owner. No suggestions 
were made as to the treatment of the purchaser. 
No, the victorious allies will not serve any 
good purpose by attempting to annihilate the 
productive power of wrmany and Austria, 
The Teutonic Empires, once the oanoeious 
growth, whldi has vitiated their whole helngi 
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lUM been exeiaeiL will still constitute u body 
omtnentiy useful for the eoonomio service of the 
ftt large. But this body must be confined 
within limits, and the mond to which a con- 
sideration of this question of hostile trade in 
India points, is that the Teutonio body can be 
made a thoroughly useful servant, even though 
its activities are confined to its own territories. 
In other words India can do just as big a trade 
with Germany as before without a single German 
being allowed to reside in India. In every! 
branch of trade with Germany and Austria 
euoept the dye -business, the bulk of the pro- 
duce is handled by British and neutral concerns. < 
When the war is at an end, trade must be re- ' 
sunned with the enemy Powers, but there is 
no reason why any German or Austrian should 
ever again reside in this country for his profit. 

Preventive Measures.— In reply to a 
question in the Imperial Legislative Council 
Sir Keginald Craddock said : — 


The total number of TOrsons whose move* 
ments have been restricted by internment either 
in thoir vlll^es or elsewhere under the Defence 
of India (Criminal Law Amendment) Act 
1915 is 483 made up as follows:— 

Madras 1 

Bombay 13 

Bengal 238 

United Provinces 4 

Punjab 114 

Burma 40 

Bihar and OrisBu 3 

Central Province b . . . . Nit. 

Assam . . . . 1 

North-West IVoiitlu Pi oviiici .. .. 3 

Coorg 9 


“No persons have been deported under Delhi 7 

Bengal llegulation 111 of 1818. The number 

detained under tliat llegulation since the 

outbreak of war is 50, of whom tlirec have been Total . . 433 " 

released, 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF WHEAT EXPORTS. 


Obo clrcumstancos which led the Government 
of India to undertake the control and market- 
ing of the Indian wheat exports were peculiar. 
Tnoro was a very large wheat crop in India in 
the season 1914-15, and the surplus available 
lor export was estimated at two million tons. 
In onilnary circumstances, therefore, India 
might have looked forward to a brisk season, 
wlm the internal prices at reasonable rates. 
But the economic disturbancK'S set up by the 
war and the operations of speculators pro- 
duced a complete bouleverseineut. Ibe supply 
of ready wheat in India was concerned and the 
prices forced up to famlue level. At the same 
time there were large operations in the new crop. 
Ibe great wheat-eating provinces in India are 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. In 
parts of the Punjab wheat was forced up to six 
seers a rupee, which Is a rate which inflicts 
severe distress on the consuming class, and the 
position was such that action was imperative. 
Tbere had been widespread agrarian trouble in 
the Western Punjab, which whilst Inflamed by 
rumours of the war nevertheless was largely 
caused by the high prices, and experienced ofll- 
ce» were convinced that if the progressive rise 
in values was not checked there would be exten- 
sive rioting and looting of grain shops In the 
Punjab and the North-West generally. Gov- 
ernment Were pressed to take two courses— to 
prohibit the export of wheat until prices came 
down to the level of nine seers per rupee and 
on the other band to let the market take its 


comae, on the supposition that the high prices 
realised by the growers Would compensate the 
consumers for the famine prices which they had 
to pay lor their food. The unofficial view of the 
qnmoin will be found reflected in an tnterestng 
debate in the Imperial Legislative Councu 
f.e. Work of the Legislative (^uncil). As a 
prellmlnaiy step the export of wheat from 
I>eoembor to March was limited to 100,000 tons 


(92,000 tons only were shipped) and in March all 
exports on private account were prohibited for 
a year. Tlicse were temporary measures : Gov- 
ernment took a quite different and even more 
heroic course — thov took the whole of the 
export trade under their own control. 

The Official Policy. — The scheme adopt- 
ed by Government involved the total prohibi- 
tion of the export of wheat on private account 
with the exception of wheat purchased in tultti- 
ment of actual sale contracts prior to the date of 
GoNcrnmeut’s amiouneement of their policy. 
The firms ordinarily engaged In the export of 
wheat irom India were employed as Government 
agents and were remunerated by a I'ominls^ion 
ot 3 d. per quarter for buying in India and Sd. 
per q'larter I'^r aelTug in England t)lu8 a fee of 
4 per cent, for guaranteeing the home buyer. 
The su()ervision of the scheme in India was in 
the luuids ot the Wheat OommissioneT, subject to 
the order'^ of the Gov^fttinent of Ind<a: the 
Indian Wheat CommittcOjW' which the Chairman 
was Lord Lucas, was i fl M mn ted to supervise 
operations in Eugiand. SvnHjht was chartered 
In England under the liireoticni m the Committee 
Any profit, after payment of all charges arising 
out of the differences between the sale of the 
wheat at its natural price in Bnglandand its 
purchase at the officially regulated price in India 
was to form part of the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of Iud£^ While the British Treasury gua- 
ranteed the (toyemment of India against any 
loss. 

A Eesolution has been published by the Govern- 
ment of India covering a report by the Wheat 
Commissioner on the working of the seheme 
firom April to October 1915. This report covers 
the period during which important opexstUmi 
were undertaken. Wheat was obtiiMWi|h» 
out dlfiloulty from April to July, the maiciniim 
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nice fbobd by Government being lednoed 
dnnfiy fsom As. b-12-o per mannd t. o. b. to Aa. 
4«KMi* Of the wheat purchaBed during this 
p^od £28^583 tons Were shipped to the United 
Kingdom, 468,057 tons being despatched from 
Eaiachi, 40,870 tons from Bombay and 29,606 
tons from Oalcutta. In addition , 5,016 tons were 
sold to the Government of Western Australia. 
Of the wheat despatched to the United Engdom 
one ca^ of 5,644 tons was sold to the Belgian 
Belief Committee and discharged at Rotterdam, 
and about 1,000 tons were sold to the Military 
authorities and discharged at Malta. Govern- 
ment’s limit of Rs. 4-10-9 remained In force 
until March 1916. but it was not until the cl(»e 
of this period that this price again began to 
attract ^eat. The limit was maintained by 
Government mainly to test the market, since 
the greatly Increased cost of freight in 1916 left 
little or no margin of profltat that rate. 2,696 
tons Wore shipped to the United Kingdom in April 
1910, making the total shipment to the United 
Kingdom on Government account 631,128 tons. 
In addition, the shipments to the United King- 
dom on private account subsequent to the Intro- 
duction of the Government scheme were 95,440 
tons, Throujdiout the period of Government 
control the shipment of Indian wheat was allowed 
on private account to Eastern markets where 
there is an Indian population, these shipments 
being under the control of the Wlieat Commls- 
sitmer, and export of wheat flour was also per- 
mitted under a system of allotments to the flour 
mills. The amount of wheat flour export<‘d in 
1916-16 Was 58,608 tons. 


Results of the Scheme. — The Indian Gov- 
ernment’s scheme was Immediattly successful 
in reducing Indian prices to a safe level. It also 
succeeded in placing the undoubted Indian 
surplus of wheat at the disposal of the population 
of tno United Kingdom during the inter-harvest 
months when the United Kingdom was most In 
need of supplies from India. Wheat prices in 
England fell from 69 shillings per Quarter c.i.f. in 
April to 49.^. 9d. in the middle of June, this being | 
the lowest price received for the Indian Govern* 
meat’s shipments. Prices rose again in July 
and August but not to their previous level, the 
vorage price being 55 to 50 shlUlngs. To this 
fall in Homo prices the Indian Government’s 
shipments undoubtedly contributed. 


Whilst accomplishing these ends the scheme 
secured a good profit to the cultivator, whi(h 
is estimated at twenty-flve per cent, above 
normal. ITie Government price never worked 
out at less tlian three rupees eight annas per 
maund at Lyallpur, the great wheat market 
in the Punjab, and in normal times the culti- 
vator is satisfied If he sells his crop at three 
rupees. 


The one point in which the Government scheme 
is open to serious criticism is the method adopt- 
ed for financing the wheat firms in India. 
About the end of May the Secretary of State 
decided that the Government of India should 
]flace funds from their own resources at the dis- 
posal of the Agent firms, thus avoiding transac- 
tions between England and India in oenmexion 
vdih parohases to be made and paid for in India. 

Special anangenieiits were made in respect of 
sans pfwvided by the agent Anns for the pur - 1 
oMe of wheat on Goyemment account before 1 


the TOblication of the Government's dedsfoa^ 
The firms had the option of taking icpaymeiit 
either in India or (at the rate of U. 4a, the 
rupee) in England, in the latter case payment 
was made at the date on which a demand blfi 
reached England. 

This decision was very hotly criticised. It 
was argued that it was no real economy: also 
that it was responsible for a break in exchange 
and a large demand for sterling bills on iLond<m, 
or Reverse Councils as they are now call^« 
Further, it temporarily destroyed the means 
of livelihood of certain brokers who depend on 
this business. But inasmuch as the British 
Treasury had guaranteed the Government of 
India against loss, whilst agreeing that India 
should take any profit, the decision of ttie 
Treasury was final. 

The payments made to the agent firms In 
India amounted to Re 6,98,63,283-11-5, Oi 
which Rs. 2,66,66,129 lepresents payments 
in <«tcrllng made by the Secretary of State. To 
this must be added the cost of the Wheat Com- 
missioner’s establishment, m., Rs. 77,166-14-10 
from the Ist April 1916 down to the 30th April 
1916. The estimated profit is about £180,000. 
This figure is a good deal less than was antici- 
pated at the commencement of the scheme — 
ambitious people saw a profit of a million or 
two in it. Tno surplus available for export 
proved to be much smaller than was thou^t; 
the offlelal estimafe of the yield of the 1916 crop 
was 10,293,000 tons which should have left an 
exportable surplus of at least 2,000,000 tons. 
The Home Committee also held on too long, and 
when the unexi)ected break in prices occurred 
they saw their proHpoctivo profits disappear. 
Then Government carried their own insurance : 
two of the wheat ships were sunk, one by a 
submarine, whilst another was wrecked when 
approaching the Mersey. 

Private export resumed.— By the end of 

April 1916, the situation had materially altered- 
The new season’s crop in India was beginning to 
come forward and prices were very much lower 
than In the preceding year ; the demand from 
the United Kingdom also was less urgent. The 
Government of India therefore decided to aban- 
I don the scheme of. Government purchaso and 
! allowed private export to be resumed from the 
Ist May 1916, retaining only control over the 
total quantity exported by means of a system 
of allotments to the exporting firms. Purchases 
by the firms were at first on a very small scale 
since the high cost of freight left very little 
margin of profit between Indian and Home 
pices ; b\it in the priod from August to Octo- 
ber helped by the favourable prospects of the 
monsoon and by steadily rising prices for Miieat 
in England, much larger purchases were made. 
By the end of October it was estimated that 
6.)*0,000 tons had been bou^it for export, 
nearly all at Karachi. 

The Wheat Commission.— During October 
unfavourable reports began to be received of the 
pospccts of the American and Canadian orops, 
which had been severely damaged by rust- 
Prospects of the harvest in England also wore 
poor and the ]^oe wheat rose to 80 ibiliings 
per quarter* A Boyal Wheat ^Oommisitoa WM 
appointed in Engtand to regulate tappUet and 
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Inicefi 0 # m the United Kingdom and It 

tws «oon announced that the Commission would 
resume Government piu*cha8e8 in India. Hie 
detailed arrangements for piu*cha 80 by the 
\^eat Commission In India have not vet been 
made public ; but it Is undei’stood that tnc Com- 
mission wlU relntroduc(' the main princlpks of 
the original wheat scheme. The Indian export- 
ing firms will again aet as Government agemts 
on a fixed commission, the detailed allotments to 
the Arms b. Ing arranged by the Commission 
Within the total sanctioned for (‘ach port by the 
Indian Government. I’reight will be provided 


Statement showing the export of wheat 
during each month from April 1915 to October 


by Government. The system of direct fimmee 
whlcli, as explained above, Was the feature most 
severely criticised in the original wheat scheme, 
will bo changed and the exports will be financed 
In the ordinary way by the chawing and nego- 
tiation of Bills of ‘Exchange. 

It lias been announced that the Government 
of India arc prepared to allow 400,000 tons of 
wheat to be exported between November 1916 
to January 1917, provided that prices in India 
are not raised to a level which the Government 
of India consider dangerous. 


from British India by sea to foreign countries 
1916 •— 


— 

1915-10. 

1910 

-17. 



Tons 

Rs. 

Tons 

Rs. 

April 


10,050 

16,53,480 

(a) 8,183 

3,80,047 

May 

(«) 

104,900 

1,44,00,070 

2,094 

2,30,872 

June 

(0) 

291,880 

3,78,50,030 

41,909 

48,00,091 

July 

i«) 

187,500 

2,33,87,249 

44,038 

49,03,281 

August 

('0 

47,801 

58,86,547 

74,911 

86,72,571 

September 

(«) 

5,705 

7,51,703 

138,730 

1,04,59,146 

October 


381 

57,042 

1 .'>0,900 

1,87,82.289 

November 

1 

245 

30 077 



Bccomlx'r 


297 

44,507 



January 


450 

58,473 



F<‘bruary 

('0 

1 ,893 

2,50,288 



1 

March . . . . . . j 


920 

1,18,910 

— 


'1 ()V\L , . 

1 


o:)2 880 1 

8, 44,00, .594 




(a) Include exporls on Government account 94,^157 Ions in May 1915 


249,952 

150,295 

36,48J 

2,375 

1,000 

2,595 


In Juno 1916. 
in July 1915. 

In August 1915 
in September 1915 
In February 1910 
in April 1010. 


EXPORT OF TANNED HIDES. 


The production of rough-tanned cow hides 
known as East India Kips lias for a long time 
been an Imporlant trade In Madras and Bombay 
(see p. 848). These kips are exported to the 
United Kingdom and after further treatment by 
curriers are used principally forth? upper leather 
of boots. The demand for upper leather in 


England has been j^enomenal since the com- 
mencement of the war on account of the very 
large contracts for boots for the British Army 
and our Allies undertaken by British manufact- 
turers under the direction of the Boyal Army 
Clothing De^rtment. In order to regukte m 
prices payable for the tanned hides and also to 
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increase the supply, arrangements were made in 
August 1910 by i^lch the Indian Government 
undeitook the purchase in India of all East 
India Kips suitable for Army work. These aie 
being bought in Madras and Bombay by the 
Indian Government and shipped to the War 
Office, Prices for the various grades and tan- 
nages have been fixed. In Madras purchases 
are made by Government from th'' 14 principal 
exporting fti’ms previously engaged in this trade, 
allotments being made to the firms in propor- 
tion to their previous business. Freight is pro- 
vided by Government. In Bombay an Agent 
has been appointed to purchase from the tamiers 
direct and ship to the War Office. The Govern- 
ment of India liavo placed the control of the 
scheme in India, under their direction, in the 
hands of the Wh at Commissioner who i s assis- 
ted by Mr. J. Wright Henderson, of Messrs. 
Wood Malvenan A Company of Glasgow, repre- 
senting the War Office. The average number of 
tanned hides exported monthly from Madras is 
at present lx'twe('n 200,000 and 250,000 valued 


St 175,000£ to 200,000£. Exports from Bombay 
are very much smaller, a large portion of the 
supplies suitable for Army leather being used iu 
India. 

The export of raw hides is another subicct 
still In a state ol flux. Germany’s place In this 
trade since the war has largely been taken by the 
U. S. A. and Italy. Since Ist April last exports 
of weights nuiuirqd for Array leather were res- 
tricted to the normal in the ease of the U. 8. A., 
“the normal" being very liberally interpreted 
to allow for normal expansion. At the end of 
1016, however, the continued rise in raw hide 
prices, the difficulty of obtaining supplies for 
the Madras and Bombay tanners ajid the in- 
creasing demand from the U. K. led the Gov- 
ernment of India to announce that after 31st 
December 1916 (allotments having been given 
quarterly) no further allotments would bo given 
for export to countries other than the United 
Kingdom or alhed countries of raw hides of 
weights required for Army wor'k, viz., 6 to ISlbfl. 
arsenicatrtd, and 9 to 24 lbs. dry salted. 


THE WOOL TRADE. 


The demand for export of Tibetan Wool 
mainly to the United States of America, cauH<d 
a groat rise In price of this class of wool during 
the last quarter of 1916 and rendered it difficult 
for the Woollen Mills in the north of India 
Which Were engaged on important Government 
contracts, to obtain sufficient supplies. The 
embargo on export of Tibetan wool which liad 
been removed in September 191.5, was therefore 
ro-imposed in January, 1916, and arrangements 
were made for the direct purchase by Govern- 
ment, for supply to the Northern Indian Wool- 
len Mills, of all Tib('tan wool entering India 
through the State of Sikkim. Tlie Defence' of 
India (Wool Pnrcliase) Rules published in the 
Gazette of India on tlie 10th February, 1916 
prohibited the purchase of stieli wool except 
under license from Goveminoiit, the control of 
licenses and pureliases being placed in the hands 
of the Wheat Commissioner for India. 'Pho 
price fixed by Government was Rs. .34 permaimd 
at Kalimpong for the first month and subse- 
quently Rs. 32, except during the monsoon 
period when Rs. 29 was paid. The price from 
the 1st November 1910 to the 31st May 1917 


) has been fixed at Rs. 32. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of Gov('rnment purchase prices as high as 
Rs*. 35 and Rs 30 had been paid, but the average 
I price in previous years was in 1912 Its. 24-8; 
in 1913, Rs 27-4; in 1914, Rs 29-12; and In 1915 
Rs 25. 

In the year ending 3l8t March 1916 the 
quantity of Tibetan Wool Imported into India 
by this route exceeded 60,000 mnunds, being 22 
per cent. in excess of the previous year’s Imports. 
Between the 10th February, 1916 and the 3l8t 
Octobi r, 1916 , 35,300 mannds were purchased 
by Governnunl at a cost of Rs. 11,41,000. 

Madras Wool (Black .and Grey). — The ex- 
port from India of this wool, which Is largely 
used in the mamifaeture of Army Blankets by 
the Bangalore and Bombay Woollen Mils, has 
been prohlblti d : furtlior,in order to prevent the 
wool being railed from Madras to areas further 
north, where it could be mixed with Dekkani 
.and similar wools and so evade the export res- 
triction, transport by rail from stations within 
the Madras Pn'sldenoy has been regulated by a 
system of licensf*s controlled by District Collec- 
tors. 


WAR AND TRADE. 


Ill the section Indi.an Trade (see pp 248-258) 
the effect of the war on the trade ot India is 
fully analysed. The official year in India how- 
ever runs from April Ist to Marph 81st and this 
review does not carry us beyond the 31st March 
1916. The latest official returns dealing with 
Indian trade carry us down to September 1916 
and they arc summarised here. They show the 
degree to which this trade has recovered from 
the shock of war. 

Trade. April to November, 1916. — During 
the eight months ended Novembi^r, 1916, as 
compared with the corresponding period of 1915 
tho valae of the imports increased by over Es. 
121 orores to Es. 101’ 6 crores, and the total ex • 
pom. Including re-exports and the value ol 


wheat and tanned cow hides, exported on Qov" 
eminent account, advanced by over Es. 30l 
crores to nearly Rs. 1 57 crores. The exports of 
Indian merchandise showed an Increase of Rs. 
23J crores or 23 per cent, and ro-oxports of Es, 
2,01 lakhs. The grand total of imports, exports 
and re-exports amounted to nearly Ejb. 258^ 
crores as against Es. 215} crores. 

Imports of treasure (private and Government) 
Increased by Es. 15' 46 crores to Es. 24' 2 crores. 
Gold bullion rose by Es. 3,32 lakhs to Eg. 6,77 
lakhs, but sovereigns fell by Es. 5 lakhs to Es. 
44 laldis. Imports of silver increased by Es. 
12' 19 crores to Es. 16* 85 crores. Exports of 
treasure decreased by Es. 1‘07 crores to Es. 
4’ 68 crores 
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Batenet of Trade,-~India’s balance of trade daring the eight monthi, April to Wo^wnber. 
1914, 1»16, and 1916, Is shown in the foUowing table:— ® ^ 


Eight months, April to November 


‘ 1 1914. 

i 

j 1915. 

1916. 

1 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs). 

Rs. (lakhs.) 

Exports of private merchandise, ineluding r< - 1 
exports 1 

],27,T6 

1,26,50(17) 

1,56, 85(a) 

Imports of private meiehandlsf , Ineluding re- 
exports 

99,40 

89,03 

1,01,61 

Excess of exports ovei imports ' 

28,.% 

37,47 

1 65,24 

Net ini poits of gold (private) j 

6,20 

—51 

7,31 

,, silver (private') 

6,28 

3,82 

— 2 , 1 « 

Net imports of triasun | 

12,48 

3,31 

5,10 

TOTAL NFT (pllvate) EXPORTS .. j 

1>.88 

84,16 

50,08 


Shipping.*— The tonnage of vessels entered 
at ports in British India from Foreign countries 
and British Possession? uUh cargocf, during the 
cii^t months April to November, 1916 amounted 
to 2,712,087, tons, and the tonnage cleared to 
8,971-662 tons as against 2,991,658 tons entered 
and 8,930,824 tons cleared during tile corres- 
ponding period of 1915. 

Finance.— The Indian financial year ends 
on the Slst of March In on cry year. In the sec- 
tion dealing with Flnanre as a \shole (see page 
181) the general position up to that date is 
Indicated. This shows that the year 1916-16 
closed with a deficit of £2 ('4 millions A defi- 
cit was anticipated when the budget was framed , 
but It was arranged to meet it by temporary 
borrowings, Inasmuch as it was hoped the war 
would be over by the end of the year. It was 
therefore Impossible to continue budgetting lor 
a deficit, and the Import tariff was raised from 
llv© to seven and a half per cent, with a ten per 
cent, duty on sugar, export duties were levied 
on tea and jute, the 1 noome tax and the salt tax 
wore raised, the additional imports being calcu- 
lated to yield £8 6 millions. By this means a 
gross Imperial surphis of a million was budget- 
ted, for, which after allowing for excess expendi- 
ture by the Provinces was reduced to fM7,00(\ 
Indian budgets, it must be understood, are 
ba«ed on the expectation of a normal rainfall. 
When the rainfall Is abundant , there i s a suiplus 
when the rainfall Is In defect there Is a deficit. 
The rains of 1916 were unusually abundant and 
other causes combined to swell the revenues. 
The railway receipts in particular far transcended 
the estimates. At the time of writing they are 
approximately 4i croies of rupees above the 
estimrites. Even allowing one half of this total 
for working expenaes, It appears that the rail- 
ways win return the State some three crores 


of mp(CB more than the estimate. In othel 
directions the revenue has also come In well and 
a handsome suiplus is assured. Whilst se\erf 
etonomy has been observed in all dep.trtments 
of the State where it was practicable, military 
expenditure has lno^itably expanded : this alll 
reduce the sirplus, but nevertheless it ia 
bound to be handsome. It is necessary to 
remember that a surplus was confidently relied 
upon when the budget was framed. In a 
country like India, where the Government is 
behind the banks and not the tanks behind ths 
Government, it is desirable at all times that 
the State should be well provided with funds. 
This was doubly the case when war had disloca- 
ted finance, and when capital was made unusually 
timid by war conditions. 

Debt.— Fortified by these resonrocs the 
Government of India discharged all Its fioating 
debt in London, and to that extent li^itened 
the burden on the London money market. It 
had been hoped to do this by boirowings in 
India. The loan programme provided for a lean 
of six crores in India in order to meet the re- 
aulrements in the country. But the loon took 
the form of a scheme for the conversion of the 
existing three and three and a half per cent. 
Government Paper, which had depreciated with 
all other gilt-edgod securities. Government ex- 
pressed its Willingness to receive subscriptions to 
the extent of twelve crores ; the actual yield was 
slK and three quarter crores. 

The Currency. — The most remarkable fea- 
tures in connection with the financial histoiy of 
the war were associated with the currency. The 
currency of India consists of bIItot mpe^ cost- 
ing approximately eleven pence half penny, 
With an exchange value of one and four pence, a 
paper cunenev, and before the war soveielm 
circulated freely In aeveial provinces, notably 
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In Boml»ay, the Punjab and tbe Oentral Pro* 
vtnoes, and to a lessor extent in Madias. The 
anxiety was lest the value of the rupee should 
detune so severely, owing to the demand for 
Home remittances, that it Would be difikult 
to maintain its gold value. In order to main* 
tain this gold value the Gold Standard Bescrve 
(g.o.) was built up out of the profits on coining. 
Wen the war broke out this anticipation was 
partly realised ; there was an immediate demand 
for sterling remittances, which reached £8 milli- 
ons before it was satisfied. But thereafter the 
embaixassments of Government arose not from 
a demand forbid, but for silver. 'Ihe bslanco 
of trade in^favourof Indiaisllquidatedin normal 
times by the importation of gold and silver bul- 
lion, and ihe expenditure which has to bo met 
in London for the Home Charges. But during 
the war the Government of India had to meet 
heavy expenditure in India on account of the 
Home Government, which far more than counter- 
erbalanced the Home Charges. 1'ho imjiort 
trade declined, owing to the high range of prices, 
nxluced production in the United Kingdom and 
the scarcity of freight. Gold and silver could 
not bo imported because of the demand for the 
precious metals for 8tate purposes all over the 
World. At the same time the balance of trade 
111 favour of India rose enormously, owing to 
the high values of all kinds of produce. The 
only way of liquidating this balance was by the 
sales of Council Bills. Ihat is to say, in return 
for gold tendered in London (which was inves- 
ted in Treasury Bills) the Government of India 
Issued rupees in India. Iheso rupees could be 
provided from two sources only — from the trta - 
Kury balances of the Government of India and 
from the rupees in the Paper Currency Reserve. 
The demand for mpo('S attained its maximum 
In the closing months of 1010, to flnanct first 
Uiu Jute crop and then the cotton crop. At the 
sanu3 time tne Treasury balances were dtpletid 
by the expenditure on behalf of the Home Gov- 
ernment, leaving the Paper ChiTcncy Reserve, 
to bear the whole stiain. At first Coiuicil Bills 
Were sold freely. This was of the greatest Im- 
portance to the financial situation, which was 
eased thereby. In the mouth of November 1 
alone the sales amounted to ten erorcs of rupees. 
The Government had made what were tli ought I 
to be ample preparations to meet the demand. 1 
ttllver was purchased, rupees Were coined, and a 
largo metallic reserve was created. But no 
reserve could stand tills drain, especially as it 
would bo the middle of January, when the reve- 
nue comes in, before the Treasury balances 


would be in a position to bear a share of the 
strain. To provide funds for this metallic 
reserve power was taken to increase the invest! d 
portion of the Paper Currency lloscrvo by 
twenty-four crorxs of rujiccb. Consequently on 


Deoember Ifitli there was published a notlfioa^ 
tlon to the etfeot that the Secretary of State 
would decline to sell any intermediate BHli 
and would limit his total salecT to eighty lakhi 
for the following Week. 

The text of this announcement was as 
follows: — “ The Government of India now ann • 
ounce that it has been found necessary to take 
further steps for relieving the situation by Im- 
poilng certain restrictions upon the sale of coun- 
cil drafts. The Secretary of State for Indla-ln- 
Gouncil has accordingly given notice that Inter- 
mediate sales by him of bills and telegtaphio 
transfers on India are suspended for the present 
but tenders will continue to be received and 
allotments made on Wednesdays and on Be- 
ceiubcr 30. Tenders Will be received for Rs. 80 
lakhs. No allotments will be made at lower 
rates than Is. 4^. iier rupee for b Us and de- 
ferred telegraphic transfers and Is. 4 7-82d. 
for immediate transfers. Allotments of council 
drafts on December 20 wiU also not exceed Rs. 
10 lakhs to any one person." 

This anuoimoemcnt coming on the top of 
a declaration that the Government would roke 
whatevtr steps necessary to provide for tiie 
needs of trade, caused a serious disturbance in 
the market. The banks were operating in the 
belief that they would secure an uulimit^ quan 
tlty of BiUs, th(‘y were suddenly told that the 
total amount sold would be less than one-tblrd 
of their requirements. Tim first effect Was to 
put au almost complete stop to the export trade ; 
thosltuation was however soon r^‘lic^ed and ^0 
sales wcio raised to a hundred and twenty lakhs 
In the foUowiiig week and eontinui d at that 
figure. 

Speciai War Loan.— On January 17, 1917, 
the follow lug communique was issued at Delhi — 

" The Government of India and the Secretary 
of State liavo been in frequent communication 
since the war began with reference to the desir- 
ability, or otherwise, of raising a special wax 
loan in India, for reasons which will be fully 
examined in the forthcoming fluaneial statement 
for 1917-18. It lias now been s tthd to raise 
such a loan in that year. No limit of amount 
will bo piostiilx'd. The whole amount obtained 
will be given to His Majesty’s Government to 
assist in the prosecution of the war and the Gov- 
ernment of India hope for a largo response. 
The announcement in regard to the exact terms 
and the character of the loan must be deferred 
till the presentation of tlio financial statement, 
but the conditions will not be less favourable 
tlian those of the Homo Government’s borrow- 
ings. In view of tills decision it has also been 
settled tliat no rupee loan will be raised for 
Indian purposes in 1917-18," 
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BEUET FUNDS. 


On the Initiative of His Hxoellenoy the 
Vloeroy % large sum of money has been 
railed in India for the relief of distiiss caused 
by the war. A Central Committee was formed, 
over which the Viceroy presided and which 
indnded the Governor of Bengal, the Governor 
of Bladras, the Governor of Bombay and the 
Commander-ln>Chlef the members of H. E. the 
Vloeroy Eicecutlve Council, the heads of otlier 
lx>cal Governments and Administrations and 
the following Kuling Chiefs;— Thfir Highnessefe 
the Hdharaja of Bikaner, the Begum of Bhopal, 
the Maharaja of Gwalio^ the Kizam of Hyacr> 
abad, the Maharaja of Indore, the Maharaja of 
Jaipur, the Maharaja itegent of Jodhpur, the 
Mwraja of Easixmir, the Maharao of Kotah, 
the Maharaja of Mysore, the Maharaja of Patiala, 
the Maharaja of Eewa, and the Maharana of 
Vdalptir. 

Under Its control an executive committee 
was formed and local branches were constituted. 
The treasurer of the Fund was at first the 
late 8Ir A. Kerr who was succeeded by Mr. 
Henry (General Manager of the Alliance Bank 
of Sli^a) and the Joint Secretaries are Mr. F. W. 
Johnston and Major John Mackenzie. 


I It is Imposible on present lufonnattoa to 
I rate these sums accurately from the recel^ 
; of the contributing funds. 

(ii) The amount of the gifts in cash reo^ved 
from KuUng Chiefs has been complied from a 
statement prepared in the Forel^ and Poli- 
tical Department. All sums have been ex- 
cluded which were contributed to cme or other 
of the other Belief Funds as they have been 
included in the latter. 

(tu) Gifts received from Ruling Chiefs in 
kind: — The figure of £200.000 is merely an 
estimate. It does not Include anything on 
acount of the multiplicity of miscellaneous ser- 
vices rendered by Chiefs the money value of 
which it Is practically impossible to assess with 
any accuracy. 

{iv) In addition to the above, gifts in cash 
and Kind, to a very considerable amount, have 
been received by the numerous comforts funds 
established throughout India and in Burma. 
Complete figures of those contrlbatloiis are 
not available, and if tliey were, they would bo 
misleading, taken by themselves, as they would 
include contributions from other funds which 
are mainly of the nature of Collecting Funds. 


Among the provincial oifshoots of UUs fund 
is the Women’s Branch of tlu> Bombay 
Presidency Fund, which was start<‘d by Lady 
WlUlngdon, with the object of collecting com- 
forts for the troops and of making up quantities 
of suitable garments. 

Amoant Contributed.— The following state- 
ment shows the amount contributed to the 
various funds by the latter part of 1910 


Funds, etc. Sums re- 

ceived. 

£ 

1. Imperial Indian lUUcf lund .. 829,875 

2, Bt. John’s Ambulance Association 


in cash 91,000 

St. John’s Ambulance Association 
in kind 127,000 

3. Bombay War Relief I'und .. 318,000 

4. Madras War Fund 288,000 

6, United Provinces War Fund .. 200,000 

0. Punjab Aeroplane Fund . , . . 100,000 

7, Calcutta Motor Ambuliuice . . 45,000 

8, Bhagalpur Motor Ambulamv 

I’und 17,800 

0, Bengali Hospital Flat .. ,. 8,700 

10 Belgian Relief Fund .. ,. 27,000 


ll. Gifts from Ruling Chiefs In cash .1,190,000 
„ ,, ,, in kind .. 200,000 

The correctness of the foregoing figures, 
ai)art from the fact that in many cases they are 
round figures, is subject to the following quall- 
ficattoiu 

(t) The Bt. John’s Ambulance Association 
receipts Include oontrllmtions received from 
other funds, such as the Madras War Fund. | 


(u) Finally, it may be pointed out that it is 
practically Impossible to ascertain exactly the 
total amount of money contributed by India 
for purposes connected with the war. Money 
has been privately subscribed, in large amounts, 
it is believed, to certain Home War Funds, 
such as the Prince of Wales' Fimd. It is only 
possible to give figures of contributions which 
have passed throuidi some official channel, or 
have, for some special reasems, been repo^d 
to Government, such as, for example, gifts 
by Ruling Chiefs. 


Pensions — The balance of tho money at 
the disposal of the Central Fund will be 
devoted eventually to the third, and ultimately 
tho most Important, object of the Fund, namely, 
the mant of assistance to the widows and orphans 
of those who are khled or die in service, to whom 
must logically be added the officers and soldiers 
luodj^oitati a lor further scrvioe. Tht amount 
which might be expended upon this object is 
almost unlimited, and the Committie in a 
recent communique jthe Press state they 
have consequently enieavoured from the first 
to accumulate as large a sihn as possible for 
expenditure at the end of the war, while afford- 
ing such lutermodlate assistance as may be 
necessary. Some idea of the calls which may 
be anticipated upon the Fund at the (doee of 
the war may be gathered from the fact that 
even if the war had ended, by March 1916. the 
oasualbiesoontlnuing at the same rate as hither- 
to, it was <^timat< d that of British offloerF of the 
I idian Army and of the Indian Army Reserve 
there will, by that time, have been 540 killed 
and 800 wounded; of Indian officers 800 killed 
and 750 wounded, and of Indian noa-eonimls- 
cloned officers and men 9,000 killed and 25,000 
wounded. It must, of course, be remembered 
that not more than 25 per cent, of the vmdad 
In eaeh Qiass are likely to beao severely 
aa to be invalided out of the ser^ .Ih the 
majority of case the 
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sU^t^ mad the men will remain on the active 
list. XSven allowing for this fact, however, 
titofS will probably be some 200 Brittsh offioerp, 
nearly as many Indian ol&oers, and 6,000 
Indian non-oomimBsioned officers and men who 
are inoapaoitated by wonnds for further service, 
many of whom will need assistance from the 
Fond. With the war lasting longer, or should 
the ratio of casualties become still higher, th( 
number of claimants for assistance from the 
Fond will be much greater than at present 
anticipated. In addition to the classes men- 
tioned above, there are also the widows and 
depmdents of men^rvlng on the Departmental 
Unattached Lists, of the Civilian European 
and Anglo-Indian staff belonging to the Militarv 
Accounts, Postal and Telegraph Departments, 
and of Sub-Assistant Surgeons, all of whom 
may need help. 

All the above-mentioned classes will, of course 
be eligible for pensions from the State; and 
the wound and injury pensions, as well as the 
family pensions, admlssibU to all ranks of th( 
Indian Army and their families have reoenth 
been materially enhanced. Neverthbss It It 
Impossible for any pensionary scheme, howevoi 
liberally framed, to meet in full the varying 
degrees of need which will arise ; and it Is wifi 
tile object of supplementing the efforts of 
Government in this direction that the Central 
O^mittee have under their conslderatioi 
various schemes for the grant of assistance 
to all those classes at the close of the war 
A rough estimate of the probable cost of 
these measures, based upon the optlmIsti< 
hypothesis that the war miglit come to an end 
in the spring of 1910 and that the number of 
oasualtles will remain fairly corstert shoved 
that even then at least Bs. 85 lakhs would 
he required, If adequate relief Is to be granted. 


St. John Ambulance Association. 

H. E the Viceroy, President of the Indian 
Council of the Association, announced on June 
24, 1916, a change In the constitution of the 
Red Cross Department of this Association 
Ho said* “The Indian Council of the &t John 
^bulance Association has derided to affiliate 
itself to the Joint War Committee in England 
of St John’s and the Red Cross under the tllU 
of ‘The Indian Branch of the Joint War Com- 
mittee of the Order of St. John of Jerusaleir 
and of the British Red Cross Society.* 1 feel 
tore that you will approve of this step which, 
uffiile it leaves the civil side of the St John 
Ambulance Association untouched, is calculated 
to promote efficiency as regards Red Cross worl 
and to ensure prompt supplies of comforts tc 
the tick and wounded, while it eliminates all 
possibilities of overlapping and friction. As ar 
eAmestof this agreement I may say the Joint 
War Committee In England have placed the 
stun of £30.000 to my credit for the furtherance 
of the work of the new Branch.’* 

Tka new organisation took effect on the 
M August* 191<V and future reports on iht 
Dm CkoM work in India win issue under the 
dtmat susplees of that body. The lUdian 
Bnmcfi of the St. John Ambulaiice Assoeiatlcr. 


retains its present eonstltution as far as its 
civil or pre-war activities are ooncenied. its 
Bed Cross work b'^ing affiliated to that of the 
separate Joint War Committee, Their Bk* 
cellencics the Viceroy and Lady Chelmsford 
and the Commande^ln•01li€f are theP^ldenti 
Lady President and Vice-Pmsident, respec* 
tlvely, of the new organisatlcn, with an £m- 
cutive Committee composed as follows*^ 
The Hon’ble Surgton-Ccncral SirO. P. Lukisi 
r; 0 S.I., K H.B , v.p , Chainnan, Major l^pper 
Vioe-Oh airman, Bombay, The Hon’ble Sir 
Francis Stewart, o.r.B., Vute Chairman, Calcutta, 
The Hon’bJe Mr Claude HilJ.o s.l , O.I.B .The 
Hon'bo Sir S W. Gillan, k 0.8 l ,The Hon’blo 
Mr. J B. Wood, o.s.r , o.i.B , The Hon’hic 
Mr. A. H Grant, 0.8 1, 0I.B,The Hon’blc 
Mr H. Sharp, o s i., 0 i.B , Surgion-Gcneral 
T. J O'Donnell, D s o ,o.b , J L. Mafloy, Esq,., 
0 I.B ,l O.s , Major L Ootterlll.R A.m.c.,H. R. 
Phelps, Esq , Colonel W. D. Henry, 0 r.B . V.P. 
A -D.-C , Honorary Treasurer, Rev J. Puacki 
)C A .Honorary Secretary. 

Depot at Bombay.— The fifth interim 
report, up to the end of June, 1916, of the Bed 
Cross work of the St John Ambulance in India 
statis that the since the War Gifts Itepotln 
Bombay was opined in August, 1914, tlio 
quantity and \arlrty of the garments and 
comforts and supplies generally tliat have 
passed through its doors nave reached propor- 
tions which may well bo described as pheno- 
menal, and the sticam of India’s generosity is 
still In full flow o\er 11,600 units and 10,714 
Red Cross BagBha^o been received and disposed 
of by the Depot during the period under review 
The approximate \alue of the artltk sso received, 
up to the end of Jimc, 1010, Is Rs. 19,05,681, 
or £127,045 sterling. 

The number of Frontier Hospitals) Depdt 
Hospitals, and other War Hospitals in India 

has increasid considerably, Involving an ever 
Incieaslng expenditure In grants of money or 
nilscellam qua hospital supplies. This in the 
first instance comprised a standard scale of 
supplt military hospital equipment and comforts, 
\ allied approximately at Ks 10 per bed, plus 
a cash grant for each bod of Rs. 6, The cash 
giants under this head have already reached 
a sum of Rs. 17,778-5-6, and the value of the 
other supplirs is roughly estimated at 
1,71,594 One indent alone, for the new 
hospitals at Secunderabad, Nasjk.Drolali, and 
Poona was priced apjMroxlmatclyat Rs. 60, COO, 

The War Fund has received generous 
support from the European and Indian public 
generally. Besides substantial donations frem 
Princes and Nobksand other persons of wealth, 
the steady flow of subscriptions from oflteials 
of aU grades has been a very gratifying feature 
of the Red Cross movement, while the help 
received from and through the leading and other 
ladies throughout the land must for ever stand 
out as a remarkable testimony to our women, 
Indian and European. In additicn to contri- 
butions in kind the War Fund has received 
Re. 14,29)188^11 (over £95.000 steiUng), of 
which it still bad at the end of June a easli 
balance In hand of JU. 4,00,885-£-4>. Bis 
Highness Maharaja Scindia of OwallcT) uho 
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ir« 1> w ui t of the Order of St. Jofm of JeiDiftlem 
in BAglMid. In oddttlMi to re^^Mting fM. 
oM^hlid Of tike iotol ooleetion for the Wor 
in hit Stote Bhomd be given to the St. lohn 
Amhalohee Vfnt Fond, hat himself given as 
iwmyjM fttehtmdied original Indian and Brltfth 
Ten-Bod Onitt to the Indian Cotmcll, represent- 
ing a oath valte of Ks. 8,00,000, or £16,600 
ttefttng, at well at a grant in money of Es. 
7&,'000. Kit Hii^ncte the lfahara|a Holkar 
iiat made a handsome donation of Es. 1^,000 
(£0,000 tterhag). and the Sheikh of Koweit 
out of Ba. 50,000. The BcUiab State hot also 
rooMttly made a noble oontrihution to the 
‘War Fund of Et. 1,00,000. Other very generous 
donattong are;— The Eafa Bahadur of 
Mymentingh, Ea. 60,000. Sir Eameshwar 
Singh, tfaharaja Bahadur of Barbhanga, E«. 
57,500; Her Highnett the Begum of Bhopal, 
Be. 10,000, Her ExceUoncy Lady Carmichaei's 
Bengal W omen’a Fiiiki(towardt apecial puichates 
for certain hosiritals) Be. 10,000 and Bafa 
Jyotti^asad Singh Dev of Panchet Bt. 10,000. 

The supply of Motor Ambulance and 

Cars for the sick and wounded as well at for 
oiAom and men approacdiing convaletoettee 
conilntiet to be one of the principal items of 
oiQi^lture. The demand upon the Army 
for Aiabulaneot and Oars of various designs 
tor above service has with the advance of time 
and expansion of Military operations, become 
Increasingly pressing, and it is a source of much 
gratUlcatlOQ to the Indian Ootmcil that they 
have been enabled by the groat goneroslfy of 
certain Individuals and of the puDlfe generahy 
to come to the aid of our brave soldiers in this 
matter In a very substantial way. The cost 
of the present pattern of Ambulance as approved 
by the Military authorities is approximately 
Es. 10,000. In addition to the onlinaiy Am- 
bulance fitted for lying-down cases, supplies 
have included Motor Buses of a special design 
for the rapid transport of less helpless cases 
between Ship, Train, and Hospitals and Motor 
Can of a lighter build for use locally to take 
the men out for an occasional airmg— a fruit- 
ful aid to speedy convalescence, A list of 
81 conveyanoi thus supplied is given in the 
report. The above fleet represents a valuation 
of B«. 5,25,000. 

fiiesopotamta —The special needs of 
Mesopotamia are the principal concern of the 
AssoeUtion. An advanced Depot was opened 
at Basra in March . 1916, and the supplomentaiy 
clothing and oomforts thus supplied through 
the Assoolation for sick and wounded in Meso- 
potamia, up to the 80th June, 1916, may be 
put at not less than four-and-a-hali lakhs of 
rupees. Kot only have the hospitals in Meso- 
potamia increased in number, but Convalescent 
Homes for offtotrrs have been opened at Amara 
and Basra, each to accommodate about 60 
and a second one is about to be opened at the 
latter jgaee which will accommodate aa many 
as 100 ofltoers. To the fitting up of these the 
Indian Oouncll have contributed llberafly 
and will oOBtInue to do so as required. 

As regards the itaaspori of sick and wounded, 
the Indian Ooonci) hays supplied seven ordiaaiy 
Motor Boalk two large Amboalaos Flats, 
two Motor lAunchea, and a mobile laboratory 
on a large Motor Launch. 


Pay of Um Iii4iatt SoUBanu 

On January 1 , 1017, important cottosss&sns to 
the Indian soldier were aimoimoea. In addition 
to receiving free rations (squlvaleiit, in the case 
of a sepoy, to about Bs . 8-8 per month) Inman 
officers and non-commissioned officers are to 
benefit by largely increased pay. The ad- 
vantages thus secured are shown below, where 
tlie former rates per month and the new rates 
are contrasted : 



Former 

pay. 

In- 

creased 

pay. 


Es. 

Es. 

Bubodar-Major and Elsaldar 



Maior j 

150 

lao 

Bubadar, Eisaklar and Ees- 



saldar 

100 

120 

Jamadar 

50 

60 

Havildar and Dafadar 

18 

20 

Kaik and Lanes Dafadar . . 

16 

17 


The Increase in ordinary penslmis is also very 
substantial. It has to be noted that formerly 
a sepoy or sowar couM not retire on pension on 
the completion of 15 years’ service unless ho 
were Invalided, when he received Es. 5 per 
month, whereas in future he may retire in wo 
ordinary way after 16 years on Es. 5 per month. 
Under the old system . wain, the sowar or sepoy 
received a pension 01 Es. 4 per month on the 
complotlon of 18 years' service, while the new 
rate will be Es. o. The increases In the case 
of other ranks are shown below ; 




For- 

— 


Ber- 

mer 

ITew 

— 

vice. 

rates. 1 

rates . 


Years. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Lance* Dafadar and Eaik 

18 

1 

5 

7 

Dafadar and Tlavlldar . . 

{ 18 
( 21 

7 

P 

0 

11 

Jamadar .. •. 

! 20 

1 24 

16' 

20 

24 

80 

Bisaldar-Mafor, Bubadar- 

r ^ 

so 

40 

Ma^. 

Etaamar, Eessaidar and 

< 28 

85 

40 

45 

55 

Bnbndar. 

1 




The officers in the last category formerly had 
to serve 32 years to reach the maximum pMskm 
which was then Es . 50 per month. 


In addition to the above, there has been a 
pronounced onhacncement In the special pensions 
granted to those who are not eligible for 
^dintry’* pensions, and who nay he d b e te ged 
on the rooonuneodation ef a Mient hoard 
owlag to physical or mon i al weakneas due On 
canscB beyond their own eontioL 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The attiio«noe»ient, made at the Delhi Durbar 
la 1911, thatta Miure Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross gare satisfaction which 
wag In^ieaeed during the War by the award of 
that decoration to the following : — 

Sepoy Khudadad, 129th Baluchis. — On ftl^t 
OctobCT 19H, at Holleboke, Belgium, the Bri- 
tiidi officer in charge of the dptachment having 
been wounded, and the other gun put out of 
action by a shell. Sepoy Khudadad, though him- 
•self wounded remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the guu detadiment had 
been kilted. 

Kaick Darwan Sing Kegl, l-39th Gaihwal 
Kifies.-'For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubert, 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches, and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to pndi round eaoli siiccesslve traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and nfles at 
the closest range. 

Jamadar Mir D.'ist, 5.")tli Coke’s Rifies. — For 
most conspicuous bravery and great ability at 
Ypres on 26th April 191 when lie led his pla- 
toon with great gallantry during the attack, and 
afterwards coUeotod various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no Britisli Olllccrs were lelt) aud 
kept them under liis eommand until the retiring- 
mont was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day di'^plaved n'lnarkable 
courage in helping to carry eight British and 
Indian Ofti'^ers into salc'ty, wlilLst ('xpo^cd to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 2-.3rl Gurkha Rifles.— 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German tienehes soutli ol Mauquls- 
sart. When himat If W'ouiultd, on the 25th Sep- 
tember lOlo, he found a badly wmunded soldier 
of the 2nd Leiet'stersliire Regiment behind the 
first lino German treneh, and thougli urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, he lenmined 
with him all day aud night. In the early morn- 
a»g of the 26tli September, in misty Weather, he 
brought him out tlu-ougli the German wire, and, 
leaving him In a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurklias 
one after the other. He then Went back In 
broad daylight for the Britisli soldier and 
brought him in also, c^irrying him most of the 
way aud being at most points under the enemy’s 
Are. 

lAnce-Kaick Lala, 41st Dogras — Finding a 
British Officer of another regiment lying close 


to the enemy he diaggcd him into a tenspoiinry 
ihelter, whkh he htmsolf bad lOAdit, and in 
which he had already bandaged four Woimded 
mem After bandaging hia wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded. Ihe 
enemy Were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and It seemed certain death to go out 
in ttiat direction, but Lance-Kaik Lala insisted 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his back at once. When 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till Just before dark, when 
he returned to the shelter After dark ho carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning With a stretcher, 
carried back ills Adjutant. He set a magni- 
flclcnt example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 

Sepoy Owtta Singh, 9fh Bhopal Infantry. — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty In leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who Was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wounii and then dug cover for him With 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer, 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side, lie then, under cover of darkness, w<»t 
back for assistance, and brought the oflicef 
into safety. 

Kaick Bliahamad Khan, Pimjubis— For moat 
conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gun section In an exposed position In 
front of and covering a gap in our new line with- 
in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. Ho beat off thn^o counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-lianded aftci all his rntm, 
except two belt-fllli rs, had become casualtKs. 

For throe hours he hc*ld tlie gap under very 
heavy flro whlh' if was bdngmade s(‘CUtp. 
When his gun was knoclv«*d out by hostile fire 
ho aud ids two belt-fllb rs la id their ground With 
rifles till ordered to withdraw. 

Witli tlirce men gent to assist liim he then 
brought bock Kis gun, ammunition, and one 
severely Wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed altfu- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 

But for his great gallantry and determination 
our line must ha\e h(*en penetmted by the 
enemy. 
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PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


The following regulations conoeming passports 
were Issned in 1916 : — 

1. Aphlloations for Indian Passports must 
be made In the proscribed form, and submitted 
cither direct or through the local authority — (a) 
in the case of a resident in British India, to the 
Local Government or Local Administration 
oonoemed; (6) in the case of a resident in a 
Native State, to the Agent to the Govemor- 
Oeneral or Political Eesident concerned. 

2. The charge for au Indian Passport is Be. 1. 

3. Indian Passports are granted to — (a) 
Natural-bom British subjects; (6) wives and 
widows of such persons ; (r) Persons naturalized 
in the United Kingdom. In the British Colonies 
or in India; and (a) Subjects of Native States 
in Ladia. A married woman is deemed to bo 
a subject of the State of which her liusband 
is for tm> time being a subject. 

4. Passports are granted upon the produc- 
tion of a declaration by the applicant in the pre- 
scribed form ol application verified by a declara- 
tion made by a Politicol Ojjicer, Magistrate, Justice 
of the Peace, Police Office t not below the mnk of 
Superintendent or Notary Public, resident in 
India. 

6. If tlic applicant i or a Passport be a Natur- 
alised British subject, the certlfleato of naturali- 
zation must be forwarded with the form of appll- 
oation to the Officer empowered to grant the 
Passport. It will be returned with the Passport 
to the applicant through the person wlio may 
have verified the declaration. Naturalized 
Brltsh subjoctls will be described as such, in 
their Passports, which m' 111 be issued subject to 
the ncccssnrj qualifications. 


6. Small duplicato unmounted iffiotoaruphs 
of the applicant (and wife, if to be inegmd) 
must bo forwarded with the application for a 
Passport, one of which must be certified on tbc 
back by the peiYon verifying the declaration 
made in the apidlcatlon form. 

7. Indian Passports are not available beyond 
two years from the date of issue. They may 
be renewed, in India only, for four further 
periods of two years cacli after which fresh 
Passports must be obtained. The fee for eacli 
renewal is Ec. 1. 

8. Passports cannot be issued or renewed 
on behalf of persons already abroad ; such 
persons should bo told to apply for Passports 
to the London Foreign Office or nearest l^itish 
Mission or Consulate. Passports must not be 

I sent out of India by post. 

9. In the case of an applicant for a Passport 
bi'ing unable to write Engl sh a transcription 
in English should be placed below the applicant’s 
vernacular signature In tlie form of application. 
In the case of an Illlterato person, a thumb 
impres‘»ion should be substituted for a signature 
on the form of application, wlilch should be 
c( rtiflod by the person verifying the declaration. 

Travellers are hereby infonned that vieif'i 
and endorsements granted on jMissports by the 
Government of Bombay uil), in future, be 
charged for as under 

J>e foi a iui>(t on a foreign passpoit, 2. 

I'er foi an endorsnnont on a British p-ass* 
. Bf'. 1. 


THE WAR LEAGUE. 


The Wai League was lorim d In Karachi at 
a public meeting hold at the Khalikdina Hall 
on aoth November, The following 

n'solution which was movtMl by the lion. Mr. 

M. do P, Webb, (M.E.,soeonded by Mr. Jamshetl 

N. E. Mehta and support-cd by several speakers, 
exi]^inB its aims : — 'lids Meeting of the Citizens 
of Karachi is of opinion that it is dtslrable 
to oreatc n War Ijcngiic witli tlie lollowiug 
objects : — 

(1) To Organise and conendrate the efforts 
and TCBOurces ot whose who. thougli unable to 
prooced to the battle front, are nevertheless 
anxious to assist Governmi nt In every posslb t 
way in reptdling tlie enemies of civilisation, 
ana in restoring the Pax Britannica. 

(2) To enlig^iten those wlio have not liad 
opportunities of following closely tlie causes 
that have led up to the War, as to tlie true facts 
of the world-situation, tlie main incidents of 
the War itself, its cost in human life and material 
sacrifloes, its inevitable oomrse and cud, and, 
the desiiablUty of helping actively to bring 
about the quickest po^bk downfall and eX' 
termlnatlGii ol tbs enemy invaders. 

The Oeutnd Committee at pfeient oonslfts 
of the Hon, Sir Ibmhlm BalUmtoola, O.LS., 


Bombay; the Hon Mum M ihomcd Shafl, (M. L 
I.Ahorc ; the Hon. Mr. Ghulam M. Bhurgri, 
Hyderabad (Sind); the Hon. Sheik Ghulam 
Hussein llidnyatullah, Hyderabad (Sind); 
tho Hon Mr. Harehandrai Vishindass, Karachi : 
Messrs. Jehangir H. Xothari, E. L. Price and 
M. dt P. Webb, (’ I E , Hon. (Iilef Secretary, 
Karaelii. 

Six Honorary briretarles deal with the 
affalih of tile Jiiague throughout India. Thu 
ll’«r League Joarmil is the official organ of 
the lioague. Several local Divisions (each 
with its own Ih-esideut, CViramlttee and Secre- 
tary) have bten formed throughout northern 
India. 'J’iie Karachi Division has carried on 
an active campaign to popularise the sale of 
British five per cent. Exchequer Bonds, and 
several lakhs of ruiiees have been remitted 
Ithrou^i the League for this purpose. Tho 
total remittances from India throucfii aU sources 
fox investment in War Loans and Exiffiequer 
aouffi} are estimated to exceed two mwons 
stm^ay to date. The League has well over a 
Mimd members on its books including 

“ most prominent offiom of Govein* 

In. 




The Ministry. 


The foUowing ebows the holders of the chief offices in the last Minist^ and in the ne^ Miais- 
try so far as at present announced. The names of those constituting the CoalitlOB Ministry when 
it came to an end^are printed In Roman characters^ and those of Ministers who left it or were trans- 
ferred during its exist^ce are given in italics . An asterisk is prefixed to the names of Iffnistcn 
constituting the Cabinets ; — 


Coalition Ministby. 


Njcw Ministry, 


Prime Minister 
First Lord of the Troasurery 
Minister without portfolio 
Minister without portfolio 
Lord Chancellor . . . • 

Lord Pros, of the Council . . 
Lord Privy Seal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Secretaries of State ; 

Homo Affairs . . . . 


Foreign Affairs 
Colonies . . 


Minister of Munitions . « • . 

Minister of Labour . . 

Pensions Minister 

Minister of Blockade 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

Food Controller 

supping Controller 
PreJdent of the Board of Trade .. *MB. Runuman (L) .. 

President of the Local Qovornmeut 

Board *Mb. Long (U) 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter Churchil (L) 

♦MR. McKinnon Wood (L> 
Cliief Secretary for Ireland , . *M.t. Birrell (L) 

♦MR.H. B.DUKB (U) .. 

Secretary for Scotland « . . . *Mr. McKtnnon Wood (L) 

♦Mr. Tennant (L) 

Prosidont of tiio Board of Agricul- 
ture *Lord Selborne (XJ) . . 

♦Lord Crawford (U) 

First Commissioner of Works . . *MR. HARCOURX (L) . . 

]^esideut of the Board of Educa* 
tirni . • . . . . . . *Mr, Senderton (Lab) . . 

♦Lord Crewe (L) 
Attorney- General .. .. * Sir E. Canon iV) 

Sir F. B. Smith (U).. 

Postmaster- General Mr. H. Samuel (L) 

MR. J. A. Pease (L) 

Solicitor- General SirF.E. Smith (U) . , 

Sir G. Cave (U) 

Parliamentary Under Secretaries — 

Home Afluis MR. W. Brace (Lal^ . . 

Foreign Affairs .. •• «. Lord Bobert Cecil (V) 

Lord newton (U) . . 

Cokmies .. .. .. MR. StebitMaitlano (U) 

India .. LORD IsunexoN (L) .. 

Mr* TMiMMf(li) 

War •• .f •• •. LOBBHlEBYdJ) 


Prosidont of tiio Board of Agricul- 
ture 


First Ck)mmJssioner of Works 
President of the Board of Educa* 
tion 


Attorney- General 


Postmaster- General . 
Solicitor- General . 


♦MR. Asquith (L) 

♦Lord lansdowne (U) 

•Lord Buckmaster (L) 
♦Lord Crewe (L) 

♦Lord Curzon (U) .. 

♦Mr . McKenna (L) . . 

*Sir J. Simon (L) • • 

♦Mr. H. Samuel (L) . , 
♦Viscount Grey(L) .. 
♦Mr. Bonar Law (U) 

♦Mr. Chamberlain (U) 
*Lord KUohener 
♦MR. Lloyd George (L) 
*Mr. JUoyd George (L) 
♦Mr. Montagu (L) 


♦Lord E. Cecil (U) 
♦MR Baliour (U) 


•Mr. Lloyd George. 
* Lord Milner. 

♦Mr. Henderson, 
Lord Finlay. 
♦Lord Curzon. 

Lord Crawford. 
♦Mr. Bonar Law. 


Sir George Cave, 
Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Long. 

Mr. Chamberlain 
Lord Derby. 


DR. Addison. 

Mr. Hodge. 

Mr. G. Barnes. 
Lord U. Cecil. 

Sir E. Carson. 
Lord Dhvonport. 
Sib j. P. Maolay. 
Sib a. Stanley. 

Lord Ehondda. 


Sir F, Cawley, 


MR. Munro. 


Mr. it. E. Proihero. 
Sir a. Mond. 


Mr. H. a. l. Fisher. 
Sir F. B. Smith. 

Mr. A. Illingworth. 
Mr. Gordon Hswart. 


Hr. stbel-Maitland. 
Loro isungton. 

Mh. 1. 1. MAOPBRifioir. 
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Commit MiOTsiRr, 


Ntw JlTNlsnit. 


Fiaaaciiil 8»cjitkim 

To the Treasury . . •« •. 

To the War Office 
To the Admiralty . . . . 

Civil Iiord of the Admiralty 

Parliamentary Secretariob 

Board of Trade 

Local Govt . Board . • 

Board of Agriculture 

Board of Education 

Munitiona 

Food Control Dept. 

Air Board 

Faymaster-Oeueral .« «. 

Assistant Poitmaster* General 

Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury .. JOInt 

Lords Commissioner of theTrc^isui 


Mr, Montagu (L) 

Mu. McKinnon Wood (L) .. 
Me. H. W. Foestee (U) 

DE. Macnamaea (L) .. 

The Duke of Devonshire (U). . 
Loed LyTTON(U) .. 

Me. Peetyman (U) . . 

Mr . Hayes Fibhee ( U) 

Mr. Acland (1A 
Me. Herbert Lwm (L) 

DE. Addison (L) 


Jjord Newton (V) 

Me. Henderson (Lab) 

,|dR. Pike Peabe (U) . . 

( Me. Gulland (L) . . 

1 Lord EdmundTalbot (U). . 

y 

ME. G H. iU)BERa'fi (Lab) . 
Mr. Howard (L) 

Mr. Bridoeman (U) . . 

ME. WALTER Be A (uni>aid) (L) 

I 


SCOTLAND. 

Lord Advotaio I Me. Munbo (L) 

Solicitor* Qoifiral | Me. Moeibon (L) 


Lord Lieutenant 

Lord Chancellor .. .. «. 

Attorney. General 

Solicitor* General 

Vlce-Pres.of Depar. of .Agriculture 


IRELAND. 

Lord Wimbornk (L) . . 

SIR I. J. O’Brien (L) 

Mr. John Gordon (U ) 

MR. J. O’CONNOSl (L) 

Mr. T. W. Bussell (L) . 


HOUSEHOLD APPOINTMENTS 


Lord Steward 

Treasurer of tlio Househt^d 
Com[>trollcr of the Hou-ohold 


Lord Cliamberlaia 

Vice*Chamborlalu ot the Household 
WrtS'in-Waittng j— 


Captain of tlie Gentlemca*at Arms. 
Captahi mt the Ymmw of tha 

Guard 

Master of the Some 


Lord farquhar (U) . . 

Mr. Jambs llorutU) 

Mb. Charles Kobbrt (L) .. 
(And Chairman National 
Health la^uraute Joint 

Committee) 

Lord sandhttbst (L) 

Mr. A.C. Beok<L) .. 

Lord HESsesm iD 
lord ALLENDAtB (L) 

LORD STANMORR (L) . . 

LORD BANKSBOROUQU 

Lord Valicntia(U) .. 

Lord Hylton (C) .. 

Lord colsbrook (L) 

Lord SnmiLD (U) « . 

< Lord tsamsmsu) f l) 


Ms. S. H. Lbver. 

Mb. Forster. 

DR. Maonamara. 

MR. Peetyman. 

Me. O.H. KoDEErs. 

MR. Hayes Fisher. 

SIR B. Winjrey. 

Mr. Herbert laswis. 

Sib L. Wortuinoton EvANb 
and MR. Kellaway. 

Oafi. €. Bathurst. 

Major Baird. 

Sir J. Ck)MPTON BIOSETT. 
MR. PzRE Pease. 

Lord Fdmcnd TALBDt and 
the Hon. Nril mncRosE. 


Mr. S. f. lioPE. 


Me. Pratt. 


ME. J A. Clyde. 
Mr. Moribon, 


Lord Wimboene. 
Sir 1 J. O’Beiln, 


Lord faequhab. 

Col. James Craig. 
SIR Kdwin Cornwall. 


liOED SANDHUES'L 
Mr. Beck. 

Loed Hbrschell. 
Lord Kenyon. 

Lord Stanmobe. 

Lord BlNKSBOROtJQHi 

Lord valentu. 

‘ Lord Hylton. 

Loro Colebrooke. 

Lord Sufitbld. 

Lord CBBsmiuUiD.. 



Racing. 


7n 


Calcutta. I 

The Oovenioir'g Cup. Diatanoo If miles. — 
(kneral Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 
Klltoi (Ofit. 12lb«.), Bowley . . . . i 

Mr. Lauder’s Second Edition (8st. 11b.), 

Stokes 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior’s Manilla 
(78t. Tibs., carried 7gt. mbs.), A Hoyt .. 3 
Mr. Bartlect’a Santa Barbara (Tst-. 21b8.), 

Japheth . . 4 

Indian Grand National. Blstanrc 3 miles. — 

M^. Goculdass* First Venture (Ost. 21bs., 
carried Ost. Slbs.), Northmoro .. ..1 

Mr. Curtis Hayward’s Pilot (9st. 31bs.), 

Williamson 2 

Sir. J. D. Scott’s Sea Lad (9st, Qlbs.), 

Barker 3 

Mr. Goculdass’ Solution (list. 21 bs ), A. ' 

Hoyt 4 

Prince of Wales Plate. Distance 1 mile — ' 

Mr. Thaddeus’ Evett (Oat.), E. Huxley . . 1 
Mr. Hartigan'a Martinet (Tst. Gibs., cariicd 

Tst. 6Ibs.), Billett 2 

Maharaja of Gwalior’s V1<U (6»t., carried 

6«it. 101 bs.), Japheth 3 l 

Mr. Heath’s Orloff (Sst. 1 lb ), Bowie y . . 4 

Macplierson Cup. Distance St Tyeger course. — ^ 
Mr. Goculdass’ Matchlock (8st. Tibs.), i 

Whalley 1 

Mr. Goculdass' KniRhi-s Key (Sst. 8lbs.), ' 

W. Huxley 2 

M. H. General Nawabzada Obaidulla Kiiau’s 
Spencer (Tst. Olbs., carried Tst. Olbs ), 

Wing 3 I 

Mr. R. R. S.'s Silver Balm (Ost. 21bs ), F. 

Templeman 4 

The Metropolitan. Distance 6 furlongs.-— 

Mr. Lauder’s Symrox(Tst lOlbs.), Stokes . . 1 
Mr. R. R. S.’s Criton (Sst, Tibs.), Temple- 

man 2 

Mr. Thaddeus’ pastime (Tst. lllbs.), Wing. 3 

Mr. Ainsworth’s Vanity Box (8st. Gibs ) . . 4 

Merchants’ Plate. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. Lauder’s Second Edition (8»t. ISlbs.), 

Stokfs 1 

Mr. Goculdass’ Matchlock (Ost. 21bs.), 

W. Huxley 2 

Gtmcral Nawab 2 aida Obaidulla Klian’s i 

hptmeer (8st. 11b.), Bowley . . . . 3 

Mr. Thaddeus’ Frcdie (6st. Tibs , eaiTi*‘d 

Tst.), Thompson 4 

Tile Govemer's Cup. Distance If miles. — 

Mr. M. Goooldas* Matchlock (8st. Tibs.) 

W. Huxley 1 

Mr. Wilton Bariieet’s Santa Barbara (Tst 

lOlba.) Lynch 2 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ IU)ya] AmbUion (8st. 

4 

Mr. W. Sttunder's deeond Bdltlon (Tit. 

llIbf,)caiTJed TSit ISlbs.) Wjrig .. 4 


Barraek|M»re. 

pony Derby. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Powers Go On (list. Tibs.), Mr. Gull- 

ford 1 

Mr. D&ss’ post Entry (Ost. 2rbs.). Chowthj . . 2 

Mir. Galstaun’s Roseleaf (list. 11b.), Lass- 

down 8 

Stewards’ Cup. IMstanoe 5 furlongs. — 

Mr. D. Hunter’s Mckinney (9st.), Menetl- 

age 1 

Mr. Glastaun’s Castle Vlte (lOst. 121bg.), 

Guilford ..2 

Mr. C. Lyddon’s TallaWah (Sst. lllbs.), 
NandLal 3 


Bombay. 

The Byculla Club Cup. Distance 1 J mtleB. — 
Mi\ R. R. S.’s Magyar (Ost. 41bs.), P. Tem- 
pleman 1 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 
Kiltoi (lost. 41b8.), Bowley . . . . 2 

Mr. Wilton Bartleet’s St. Andrews (Sst. 

41b9.), Trenoweth 8 

Mr. M. Goculdass' Matchlock (Sst. Olbt.y, 

W. Huxley 4 

The Grand Western Handicap. Distance 
about 1 mile 1 furlong — 

Mr. Kelso’s Vanadium (Sst. Wbs.), Tre- 

nowoth 1 

Mr. R. R. S.’s Bandit (Tst. lOlbs.), PuUln.. 2 
Mr. J. Mer Yen’s Derslngbam (gst.>, HIH . . 3 
Mr. E. R. S’g Silver Balm (9st. ISlbs.), 

F. Templeman 4 

The Turf Club CHip. Distance li mUcs.— - 
General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 

Purity (Sst. 81 bs.), Hardy 1 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 
Singer (Ost. Tibs.), Bowley . . . . 2 

Mr. All bin Talib’s Black Malik (Tst.), 

Mujeod 3 

Mr. R. E. S.'s Majbur (9st. 8 lbs.), F. 

'Templeman 4 

The Malabar Hill Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. R. R. S.’s Patrick (Sst. Wbs.), F. 

'J'cinplrman . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ Evett (9st. SIbs.), 

Firtb .. ..2 

Mr. J, Mtrven’g Dirsingham (ftst. Slb«.), 

Mitchell 3 

Mr. AL Goculdass’ Polish (dst. 81bg.), 

Whalley 4 

The Bombay (3ty Plate. Distance about 
If miles (U miles scale), — 

Mr. R. 11, 8 '8 Magyar (Sst. lllbs,), Pnllin . . 1 
Mr. R. E. 8 ’s Silver Balm (9st. 81 bi.), F. 

Templeman 2 

General Nawabzada ObakluUa Khan’s 
Kiltoi (Ost. lOlbs.), Bowky .. .,3 

Air. J. Merven’s Dersingham (dst. 8lba.), 
Mitchell 


The Willlngdon Plate. Diitanoe about T 
furlongs. — 

Mr. T. M. Thoddem* Pastime (Sst. 4 Uni.), 
Firth 


Mr. R. B. ».*• CMton («rt. 41b».), PtfOin 
Genetal Nawabiada OhaldnOi Xb, 
Muriel (Sst. Fiistooiifi||| 


X 

fi 

n 
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Ur. J. t. AUmrarth’i me Jspbeth. . 4 

The Bombay Derby. Diitanoe li miles. — 
iSamn, u. Goculdaes and P. Mathradam* 
Bparrov Hawk (98t. Slbe.), W. Hnxley. . 1 
Mr. R, R. S.'s MajbtiT (Ont. 21bs.), F. 

Templeman 2 

Mr. Dara Cowasjeo's Terror (8st. Slbs.), 

F. Hardy 8 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Klian'g 
Singer (98t. Tibs.), Bowloy . . . . 4 

The Mansheld Plate. Distance 6 fnrlongs. — 

Mr. R. R. S.'s Bandit (8st. 91b8.), F. 1 

Templeman 

Mr. Heath's Roseville (Sst. Gibs.). Bowley . . 2 
Mr. J. L. Ainsworth’s Carpentia (Tst.), 


Harrigou 3 j 

Mr. J. Xt. Ainsworth’s Vanity Box (Tst. 

ISlbs.), Buckley .. 4 

The Flying Plate. Distance G furlongs. — 

Mr. R. R. S.’s l»atrick (Ost. ]21bs.), F. 

Templeman 1 

Captain J. J. Hilliard’s Lakmc (Sst. 11b ), 

T'ronoweth 2 

Mr. M. Gocnldass* Forward III (9st. 21 bs.), 

Barrett 3 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 

Motor Wrap (Ost.), Harrison . . . . 4 

The Second Dealers' Plate. Dlsttmce about 
1 mllo.—- 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan's 

Aurora (Sst. 41bg.), Purtoosingh . . .. 1 

Messrs. A. Nanjee and Valljco Moosajee’s 
Gazal (dst. Slbs.), Barrett .. ..2 

Mr. R. R. S.’g Angler (Tst. Gibs.), Pullln . . 3 


The Tom Lo Mesurier Plate. Distance about 
T furlongs. — 

Mr. R. R. S.’g Thank you (Qst. 11b), F. 

Templeman 1 

Mr. R. H. Gahagan’s Wolllngton (Ost.) 

21b8.), A. Templeman 2 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 
Polish (Sst. Olbs.), Bowley .. ..3 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Klmn’s Ruby 
f'lsh (Tst. 41bs.), Purtoosingli . . . . 4 

Ulio Melton Plate. Distance 0 furlongs. — 
Messrs. M. Ooculdass and P. Mathradass* 
Crusader (Sst. 101 bs.), F. Hardy . . . . 1 

General Kawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 

Aurora (9st.), Bowley 2 

Messrs. A. Kanjee and Valljoe Moosajec’s 

Gazal (9st.), Barett 3 

Mr. Cecil’s Planet (Ost.), Zamil .. ..4 

^‘he Gaye Plate. Distance about IJ miles. — 
Messrs. M. Goculdass and P. Mathradass’ 
Sparrow Hawk (9st. 121b8,), W. Huxley. . 1 
Mr. Heath's Ajax (Cat. Slbs., carried Ost. 

lllbs.), Japheth 2 

General Kawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 
Purity (Sst. 121bB.), Bowley . . . . $ 

Mr. Data Cowasjeo’s Terror (Sst. Olba.), 

Hardy 4 

The^ Gough Memoiial Plate. Dlstanoe 6 

Hr. H. ^etaastr*! 8a|dan (Sat. 4lb«.), 
T>eiio#e(b 4. •• 1 


Mr. A. J. Do Souza’s Maaaal (Sst.) Baitet « . 2 
General Rawabsada Obaidulla Ehan’z 

Polish (Sst. lib.), Bowley 3 

Mr. T. Harrison’s Mat-hat-Balg (Sst, Slbi.), 

Harrison .. .. 4 

King Emperor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile, — 

Mr. R. R. S.’s Silver Balm (9st. 8 lbs.) F. 

Templeman 1 

Mr. 1^1. Goculdass’ Salandm (Sst. Tibs.) W. 

Huxley 2 

Raikut of Baikanthpur’s Bydand (Ost. Mbs, 
Buckley .. ,. .. .. ,.3 

Mr. Thaddeu’g Evett (Sst, 811 bs.) Ruiz .. 4 
Burdwan Chp. R. 0. and distance 
Mr. Goculdass’ Polltinn (lOst. 181bs.) North* 

more 1 

Mr. A. Coningham’s Blackmailer (9st. lOlbs.) 

Clark 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Screamei (Ost. lOlbs.) Scott * . ^ 
The Viceroy’s Cup. Distance IJ miles. — A. 
Mr. R. R. B.’h Bachelor’s Wedding (Ost, 

Slbs.) Ruiz 1 

Mr. R. R. Magyar (Sst. Slbs.) F. Tern* 

1 leman ? 

Mr. WadJai’w J'i/ama (Sst. 11 lb«.) Barrett.. 3 
Raikut of BalKantbpoic’s Bydand (Ost.) 

Buckley . . 4 

International Pony Plate. Distance T fur- 
longs. — 

Mr. Goculdass Olrsy’s Advice (Ost. ISlbs.) 

W. Huxley 1 

Mrs. John Pctei’s Regal Sally (Sst. Slbs., 
carried Sst. Olbs.) F. Templeman *, 2 
Mr, Butler's Nareb (Ost. lOIbs.) Firth . . 3 

Poona. 

The Western India Stakes. Distance 1 J miles.— 
Messrs. Heath and Arthur’s Jove(8st. Slbs.), 

J. Trenoweth 1 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Sunfirc (Ost. Slbs.). W., 

Huxley 2 

Mr, Pitt'b lYlpIe Alliance (Gst. 2 lbs., carried 

dst. nibs.), Lynch 8 

Mr. Heath’s Silver Thrush (Sst. 41bR.), F. 

Hardy 4 

The Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. R. R. S.’s Silver Balm (Sst. 101 bs.), Ruiz. 1 
General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 
Klltol (Ost. 31b8.), Bowley . . . . 2 

Messrs. Heath and Gold’s Joyoug Gard 

(Tst. Olbs.), Purtoosingh 3 

Mesars. Heath and Arthm’g Jove (Tst. Olbs.), 

Harrison 4 

The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance miles. — 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 
Kiltol (Ost. Olbs.), Bowley . . . . 1 

Mr. J. Mervent’s Dersingham (8gt, Whs.), 

Buckley 2 

Mr. R. R. 8.’8 Silver Balm (Oat. 

F, Tdmplexitgn «. «* «• 8 

Mir. H^^^uWam* Simllre (int. 181hs.), 
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Tbt pap. E. 0. and Diitance 

1&. A.. A. Miahoined^ Beymt (Set. eibs.)* 

J.BoIi .. .. 1 

Mr.E.E.S/8Kayld(88t.61b8.),r. Hardy.. 2 
Messrs. M. Goculdaggand F. Mathuradaes* 
BAiby Mine (Tst. Slbs.), Lynch . . . . 3 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s Gold 
IMsh II (9st. 21bs.), Bowley .. ..4 

The Turf Club Cup. Distance miles. — 

Mr. E. H. Gahagan's Section (Bst. ]21bg.), 

Lynch 1 

Mr. All bln Talib’s Maazool G^te Black 
Malik) (Tat. 71b8.), Mu jecd .. ..2 

Mr. Heath’s Makbiil (Tat. 71bs.),Bing8t{ad . . S 
Mr. E. E. S.’s Longboat (ftat. eibn.), Fiillin . . 4 

Poona Derby, Distance 1 i milt s — 

Mr. E, E. S.’a Longboat (Sat. aibs.). Hardy 1 
Messrs . Goculdass and Mathiiradass’ Royal 


CJourt (Sst. fllbs.), Purtooslngh . . . . 2 

Mr. All bln Talib’s Black Malik {Sai. Mbs ), 

Eulz 3 

Mr. 8. A. Wahed’s Blatk Hussar (Sst. Dlb-^.), 
Buckley 4 

St. Leger Plate. Di-tauce R. C. and a distance — 

Messrs. Heath and Arthur’s Jove (8st. 41 bs ), 

F. Hardy 1 

Mr. Wilton Bartleet’s Santa Barbara (O^t. 

'Hbs., carried Ost. lllbs ), Lynch . . . . 2 

Mr. E. E. S.’s Mag>’ar (Ost. Olbs.), F. ’JVm- 

pleman 3 

Mr, GoculduHs’ MatelUoek (78t. 71bs , 
rurtoosingli 4 


'J'ho Poona Plate. Distance alxjut 5 furlongs. — 
Mr. M. Goculdass’ Verge (Ost. 131bs ), Collis. 1 
Mr. E. E. 8. ’fa Patrick (Ost. Slbs.), F. Tein- 

plenian 2 

Captain 3. J. Hilliard’s Lakinc (8fat. lib., 
carried Sst. 21b8.) J. Ruiz . . . . g 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Primrose Morn {7st. 
lOlbs.), Bowley 4 

H. H. the first Aga Khan's C^ommemoration 
Plato. Distance li miles. — 

General Kawabzada Obaidulla Kliun’s Gold 
Fish II (Sst. Tibs.), Bowley . . . . 1 

Mr. E. E. S.’s Longboat (Sst. Tibs.), PulJIn . 2 
Mr. E. E. S.% Majbur (9st. 11b.), F. Tem- 

pleman 3 

Mr. AH bln Talib’s Black Malik (Sst. Slbs.), 

J. Euiz 4 

The Aga Sbamshndiu Plate. Distance 7 fur* ! 
longs. — 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Primrose Mom (Sst. 51bs.), 

W. Huxley .1 

Messrs. £. 0. Banishaw and A. Nanjee’s 
PaotomJine U (8«t.), Bowley .. ..2 

D..PftUoiUee*8 Badiaat (ftatt. Olbs.), 

, 8 

B, E S.> OtHod (Sst* 2lb8.)» PuUiii . . i 


Ute Stand Plate. Distance t 
Mr. E.’ E. S.**! Sitter Balm (Ost. mi».% 

F. Tomideman «« t 

Mr. Heath’s Silver Thni8h(88t. Tibs.), Hardy, t 
Mr. Wilton Bartleet’s St. Andrews 

Olbs ), W. Huxley 8 

Mr. J. L. Alnnsworth’s Vanity Box (7st. 
Slbs.), Lynch 4 

Arab C^iampion Plate. Distance E. C. and 
distance. — 

Mr. E. E. S.’s Kayid (Sst. 121b8.), Ihdlln . . 1 
Mr. R. R. S.’s Majbur (Ost. 3lbs.), P. Tern- 

pieman 2 

General Kuwabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 
Singer (Sst. ISlbs.), Bowley * . . . 8 

Gtneral Kawabzada Obaidulla Khan’s 
Purity (Ost. Slbs. ), Collis .. * ..4 

Ganeshkhind Plate. Distance 0 furlongs. — 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Primrose Mom (7st. 

ISlbs.), Purtoosingh 1 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ Polish (Sst 121b8.), W. 

Huxley 2 

Messrs. A. Xanjee and Raznshaw’s IPantO- 
mime II (Sst. 41bs.), Bowley .. . . 3 

Capt. J. Hillard’s T^kme (Sst. Dibs.), Barrett. 4 

Arab Pony Derby. Distance 0 furlongs,-*- 
Mr. R. R. S.’s Zukl Pasha (Ost. 21bs.), F. 

'I'l mplcman i 

Mr. All bin Talib’s Tammooz (Sst. 121bs.), 

Barri>tt . . . . 2 

Mr. Shaik Esmail's Advance (Sst. 4Ib8.). 

Purtoosingh 3 

Aga Mirza Ahmed and Mr. A. W, Essa’s 
Bahlool (Ost. 2lbs ), Buckley . . . . 4 

The Dealers’ New Plate. Distance li miles. — 
Mr. 8. A. Wahed’s Pcactinaker (Tst. ISlbs,), 

Buckley ..1 

General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan's 
Aurora (Ost. 101 bs.), Bowley *. ..2 

Messrs. A. Nanjl and V. Moosaji's Gazal 

(Sst. lOlbs.), Barrett 8 

Mr. Cecil’s Planet (Sst. 101 bs.), Trahan . . 4 

Cecil Gray Plate, Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Messrs. A. Nanjec and Y. Moosajee’s Gazal 
(Sst. mbs.), F. Tcmpleman .. . . 1 

Mr. P. Stewart’s Fairy Gold (Sst. Tibs.), 

Barrett 2 

Mr. Cecil’s Planet (Ost. ), J. Trenoweth . . 3 

Mr. R. R. S.’s Angler (Tst. ISlbs.), Pullin . . 4 

Meerut. 

Governor* Geueral’s Cup. Distance miles, — 

Bfr. Hajee Oosman Salt’s Aubrey (Ost. Slbs.), 


Sbumsudin I 

H, H. Maharajah of Patiala’s Dick Tnrplii 
, (Ost.Slbs.L Qoiim .. .. •* •* 2 

Sirdar Jewan Shsgh's Major* General (Ost. 
Mbs.), Kortbinere .. #• *.8 



xmmg. 




Ihftkon firiiMa £Ux#^ Bud Gub <Mh 

fflbfO.I1rfr .. 4 

Binyal CSftlcuttA Turf Club Plate. Distance 

lnUJe.— 

M. K Watson’s Silver Memory, (Sst. 31bt ), 

carried 8st. 4Ib?.). iraban 1 

Sirdar Jewan Singh’s 3Jene8, (Ost. Tibs.), 

Hulz 2 

Tlwlfore Sripal SIngli’s Falcum, (Sst. Slbs), 

Mosuudin 3 i 

Captain Wei i» holt’s Pat’s Pet (Tst. carried , 
< (^.), Jai^th . . . . . . . . 4 

Meerut Silver Vase. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. R. Skinner’s Mubrook') 

(8ft. 13ib«.), ’frahan . . f>Dead heat. 
Captain Wcatherall’8 NaJ- 
ml (Sst. Olbs.), Vick J 

Sirdar Jlwim Sink’s The Winner, (lOst. 

101b8.bTluiz 3 

Thakoro Sripal Singh’s 'i'habashlr, (Sst. 
eibs.), Buckley 4 

Jodlipur Cup. Distance 1} miles. — 

Mr. V. Holland’s Pat lllulono (Qat. Olbs.), 

Eulz .. .. 1 

Major A. Watson’s Silver Mc'mory ^lOst. 

31b».), Trahan 2 

(^aptain Waiilioll’s Pats Pet (Sst. 2 lbs., 

carried Sst. Slbs.), (Juiim 3 

Captain Body’s Monsoon (lOgt. 51bs.), 
Captain Bernard .. .. .. ..4 


RawalpindL 

I’unjab Army Cup Cliase. Distance 3 miles — 
Captain II. M. 'NVllaon’s Harmony (list. 

lOlbs.), Owner 1 

Brigadier- General Baldwins’ Laelien (list. 

lOlbs.), Owner 2 

Captain S. Tuck’s (Ullobdit (JOst. Slbs.), 
Hallowcs . . . . . . , . , . 


Rangoon- I 

Etmgoon Derby. — I 

Mr. Ma. Saw’s J£aung Kyoe (late Sein Aung). 1 
Mr. Maung lira Gywe’s Mya Sin . . . . 2 

Mr. Maimg Kan YaU’s Karka • . . - 3 

Lahore. 

Lalifire Ceaarcwitch. Distance 2 milts. — 
Captains Weldon and (^airno's Larko Lodge 

(7at. Mbs.), Abdul Wahid 1 

Mr. A. Watson’s Silver Memory (Sst. ISibs., 

carried 9st. 21bs.), Trahan 2 

Major Teed’s Pat’s Pet (8st.'21bs. carried 
Ost. Olbs.), Melsoin 8 

l4ithiare St. liCdger. Distau(‘e mile. — 


laekoMT. 


Civil Service Cup. Distance 6 fuzIOBii.*- 

Mr. Goculdnss’ Symptom! (Ost. ISlbs.), 

Whailey ,. 1 

Mr. Walin’s Lady Bunny (Sat, Slbs.), 

W. Southall 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala’s 
Dick I’urpin (Sst. Tibs.), Quinn . . . . y 

His Highness the Maliamla of Patiala’s 
Little Wonder (6st. 91bs., (»rried Sst. 

mbs.), Japheth . . . . . . . . 4 

Lucknow Derby. Distance mile.— 

Mr. Yunis Sait's Glendook (Sst. 21bs.), 

Stokes 1 

His HighiK'sa the Mahanija of Patiala’s 

Mil (Ost.), Quinn 2 

Sirdar .TeWan Singh’s Menes ■) 

(Sst. nibs.), W. Huxley . . SDead heat . 
IMr Galstaun’s Molglbby (Sst I 
Olbs.) J 


Stewards’ Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Sirdar Jewan Singh Menes (Sst. lOlbs.), 

W. Huxley 1 

Mr. M. Yunus’ Glendook (8st. 21bs.), Stokes. 2 
Mr. J. C, Galstauii’s Molglbby (8st. 41 bs.), 

Wing 8 

Col. ^iusH(‘nden’8 Dancing Mistress (Sst. 

81 bs., carried Sst. 51 bs,), I'rahoar. . .. 4 

Great OudU Handicap. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Sirdar Jewan Singh’s Hyrim (Ost. 91bs.), 

W. Huxley 1 

Sirdar JeWau Singh’s The Winner (lOst. 

81bs.), Mr. Holland . . . . 2 

Kour Samanj Sing's Alibaba (Sst. Slbs., 

carried Sst. Slbs,), Tralian 

Mr ]lo,sHco’s lluix^rt (list. Tibs.), Whailey. . 4 

Secunderabad. 

Secunderabad Cup. Distance II miles. — 

Mr. J. Crawford's Monsoon (Ost. 7 lbs.), 

Southall I 

Mr. Tarrant’s Witham (Ost. 5 lbs.), Pratt. . 2 
Major A. I. Walker’s Prince Merv (Sst.), 
M(‘lsom . . ‘J 

Miliiiiry Purse, Distance E. C.— 

Mr T. Manak's Iron Chclt (12 ttt.), Mr. 

Branfoot 1 

Major Khusni Jimg’s Ameer AsWad (10 st. 

Olbs.), Owner 2 

Mr. M. Nazir Beg’s Nazeer (lOst.), Mr. 
Gr^-en . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Gough Memorial Plak\ DlslAnee OfurlougH.— 


Mk iJimad Khan’s Badial (Ost. carried 

9st. Mbs.), Quinn 1 

(MbMln ]>. W. Bmoe’s Jloradora (Ost. 

. IBlbi.), (Captain Byrso .. .. ..2 

Captain D. Vaniencn’s GadWell (Ost. 121b0. 
carried lOst. 2ibs.>, 'Prahau , . . . S 


Colonel Dvsaraj Urs’ Good Hope (10 st.), 

Melsom 1 

Mr. D. C. Branfoot’fl Lulu (0 at 3 lb«0; 
BouthaU .. 2 

Dr. Ahmed Mirza’s May Mom (10 Bt<)^ „ 

AfsiW lg»r yang 8 


tliwn Tennis, 
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Gwalior. 


Spiat, 


Sclndia Cup. Plttwoe S ftirlougs.-^ 

Mr. M. Goculdas* Symptoms (lOst.), W. 

Huxley 1 

H. H. General Nawabfada Obaidulla Ktion's 
Arlington (9st. ISlbe.), Harriion . . . . 2 

Mr. Galstaun’s Pier <8st. Tibs.), Wing .. 3 
Hour Suroam Sink's Maori King (7at. 
Tibs., carried Tst. Slbs.), J. SouthhaU . . 4 
Gwalior Derby. Distance ml lea.— 

H. H. Maharajah Scindia^s Vidi (lOst.), W. 

Huxley . . . . . , . . . . 1 

Mr. V. Holland’s Pat Malone (Tst. 121b8.), 

Harrison 2 

Mr. Oalstaun’s Molgibby (Rat. Slbs.), Wing . . 3 

Grand Pony Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Sirdar Sant Singh Chachi’s Lady Larygen, 

(Ost. Slbs.), T. Bhahan 1 

Khan Bahadur Mohomed Israr Hooaan and 
H. H. Genl. Kawabyada Obaidulla 
Khan's Imperialist (lOst. Slbs.), Har- 
rison . . 2 

Captain S. Robinson’s Given (8st. ]21bs.), 
Crowden 3 


Pol nts Cup. Dl stance 6 furlongs.'— 

His Hll^ess General Nawabrada Obaidulla 
Khan’s Arlington (Ost. lllbs.), Bowlcy.. 1 


His Highness the Maharajah of Patiala's 
Grey Ll^it (ftst. lllbs.), Mason . . 


Captain Weatherall’s Lady' 
tyrlc (Tst. Slbs., carried 
Tst. 61bs.) . . 

His Highness the Maliara- 
iah Patiala’s LU4^1e Won- 
der (CsT ISlbs ), Japetb . J 


•Dead heat. 


9 


Autumn* 


Scindia <^p. Distapee 7 fuylongs,— 

Messrs, f* Gards and M. GocuhtiM' 
lAtmiation (Tst. 10 lbs.), PurtposliMP) * • 
H. H. MaliraJa of Gwalior’s Vldl (8st. 

A. I'enipleman 

Mr. J. Galstaun’s Oreiiesa (8st. 121bs.), Hull. 
H. H. Maharaja of Gwalior's Twa BrUN^ 
(9st.), Trahan 


1 

2 

9 

4 


Western India Turf Club Plate. Distance 
6 furlongs, — 

Mr. F. Garda's Kisam-ul Mulk (8st. 121bs.), 

Trahan 1 

Mr. Holland's Bahlool (Ost. 41bs.), Owner . . 2 
General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan's 
Mohscl (8st. Tibs.), Cbllfs .. ..3 

Messrs. Bislmn Naraln and Goverdhnn Pers* 
had’s Selim (6st., carried Tst. 11b,), A. 
Wahid 4 


Bhopal Chip. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

Mr. y. ArilPs Valiant (9st. Sibs.), Trahan. . 1 
Messrs. E. Ramsbaw’s and Y. Stewart’s 
Kestrtl IT. (Tst. Slbs.), Harrison.. .. 2 
Mr. R. II. S.’s Block Flight (Sat 11b.), Pur- 

too^ingh 3 

H. H. General Nawabzada Obaidulla Khan's 
Indian Api>le (Tst 21bs.), Coths . . . . 4 

Central India Plate. Distance U miles. — 

H. H. General Nawabiada Obaidulla Klin’s 
St Mbans (Ost. ITlbs., carried Tst. lib.), 

Coins I 

H. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior’s Philan- 
thropist (Dst. .''dbs.), Trahan . . . . 2 

Mr. Goculdass’ Pretty flood Sort (9st. 21b8.), 
Purtooslnirh 3 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Simla. 

Open Championships. — 

Men's Singles — Oretn beat Major Knowles. 
Mixed Doubles — Mrs. Gracey and Deane beat 
Mil. Stead and Lamsden. 

Men’s Doubles — Maharaja Singh and Green 
beat Major Knowles and Martin. 

Ladies* Singles— Miss Powder beat Mrs. 
Uracey. 

Aiinaodale Gymkhana Tournament- 
Men’s Doubles.—Maharaj Singh and Green. 

Mixed Doubles. — Mr. and Mrs. Heatlicotr*. 

Bengal. 

OaicuMa Jouxnament.— 

iteSJea— fibemed»u. 

Mixed Doubles— E. M. Atkinson and Mn. 
Leslie Jones. 


Ladies’ Sin git 8 — Mrs. Marsfaiill. 

Men’s Doubles — Atkinson and Deane. 

Bombay. 

Western India Tournament. — 

Men's Singles— Ranga Eao. 

Men’s Doubles— Clilnmulgand and Fyjscr. 
Mixed Doubles— Mr. and Mrs. England. 

O. I. P. Railway Tournament. — 

Men’s Singles— Mr. F. Langdon of Kagpnr.. 

Men’s Doublesi — Messrs. Henderson* and 
Brown of Igatpurl. 

Mixed Doubles.-t-Mrs. T. W. Bonner and Ut. 
A. B. Williams of Parcl. 

Couder Touniament.— 

V. V. Bhadkamker and R. A. Wagic 




MM. 

Au&'tt&l Touin&fiieSLt.— 

Powell. 

Men’s ''oublea— Kunwar Maharaj Sini^ and 
C. M. Coatca, 

Mixed Doubles — Captain and Mrs. Condon. 
Delhi Club Touraainent.— 

Dadles* Handicap Singles' — Mrs. V. Beadon. 
Ladies' Handicap Doubles — Mrs. Chitty and 
Miss Boyd. 

Men’s Open Singles— Mr. 11. Powell, 
jyfon's Handicap Doubles — Major Bimbiu-y 
and Mr. Moucrieif Smith. 

Allxed Handicap Doubles— Mins I*. Currie 
and Major Bun bury. 

Punjab. 

l^ahore Tournament. — 
lAdles’ Singles— 3Iiss Bowder. 

Men's Singles— Atkinson. 

Mixed Doubles— Bitchle and Miss Bowder. 

Bangalore. 

Ciymkliana Tournament. — 

Men’s Singles— Siccdluua Murti, 


Doahtof-attn Mnaihir m< 1 B«j, 

Fomm. 

I Hindu Gymkhana Tournament.— 

' Singles— Wagle. 

Doubles— Mrs. Sarafand Lele. 

Poona Gymkliaua Tournament.— 

Men’s Singles.— Mr. IVicnd. 

Mens’ Doubles.— Major Whellan and (.aj)! 
Carr. 

Mixed Doubles.-- Mr. Heating and Mrh 
Parker. 

Poona Open Tournament. — 

Men’s Singles. — Major Whellan. 

M^'ii’s Doubles. — Whellan and Hastings 

Karachi. 

Annual Tournament. — 

Men’s Singles. — A. F. Thorpe. 

Men’s Doubles. — A. F. Thori)e and F. G 
Travers. 

Mixed Doubles— A. F. 'Thorpe and A. Js 
Other. 


POINT-TO-POINT RACES. 


Bombay. 


Mr. Lowndes’ “ Flyaway.” ,, i^t Mr. Hearson’s ‘‘ Down South ” .. 3rd 


Mr. Stilenmn’b '* Rob Roy." . . . . 2nd 1 Mr. Dart on Mr. Bower’s ” Barbara.” 4th 

PAPERCHASING. 


Calcutta. 

Miss Damiuno’s Kalokotroiii, Mr. Roddick 
up, by three-quarters of a length. Miss Dainlano 
won the average cup with seven places to her 


credit, counting 52 points. Next comes Mr. 
Erie Hayward with 6 places (27 points) and 
Mr. J. Hutchinson With 5 places (18 points) 
third. 


Rawalpindi 'J'ouriiannnt. — 
Peshawar Vale Hunt 
21st Lancers .. .. 


POLO. 

I The Wanderers 
Meerut Tournament. — 


..14 goals 


Lucknow (Chil Service) Tournament. — 7tb Hussars A ” 

7th Hussars . . . . , , , . 3 goals Bhopal Lanrers 


5 goa Is 
4 goals 


HOCKEY. 


Bel^itou Toimianiiut (Calcutta) — , Elton Tournament (Bombay). — 

B. G. Association (Lucknow) . . 2 goals. I B. E. 8. Schools 1 goal 

Calcutta Customs \ goal. Cathedral H. School JVtV. 


Aga £han Tournament (Bombay) — Bangalore Tournament— 

Aligarh College goals North Lanes Regt 6 goals 

'The Hornets | M.andS. M Railway .. .. m, 

FOOTBAU. 


Indian Football Association 
North Staffordshire Regt. 
Calcutta Football Club 


Shield (Calcutta). — [ Owing to the war it was decided not to run 
o Rover’s Tournament and the BMrwood 

' ** League In Bombay. The Durand TovmihtDt 

• . . . 1 goal I (Simla) was^libandancd also. 



Wireiess Td^aphy, 


m 

GOLF. 


Bombay. 


OoatlexDeti. — 

Captains Cup.— 

S. 0. Mould 1 

T. A. Andrew •• •• .. ..2 

President's Cup. — 

B. P. Scott 1 

B. E. Coombs 2 

Challenge Shield and Ck>ld Medal. — 

P. L. Muir 1 

Capt. Bigby . . • . . • . . . . 2 

Bombay Cup. — 

F. L.Mulr .. 1 

E Ferrers Niekol^on 2 

Naslk Cup. — 

P. E Aitchlson 1 

J. A. Clierry 2 

Handicap Cup — 

T. A. Andrew ♦ . 1 

E. E. Coombs 2 

Handicap Foursomes — 

Greaves and Coombs « . . * . . 1 

Bigby and Cherry 2 


Silver Medal for best loiind - 
B P. Scott 82 


I AUied Palm.— 


Mr. and Mrs. Greaves. 

Ladies. — 

Bombay Bangle.— 

Mrs. Mould til 

Mrs. Pirrie and Miss TJndcrhUl . . • . 2 

Silver Medal.— 

Mrs. A. V. Anderson « . . * • . 1 

Mrs Kelson 2 

Stroke Competition. — 

Mrs. PIrrIe 1 

Mrs. Mould . . . . • . « • » . 2 

Handicap Foursomes — 

Mrs. A. V. Andeison and Mrs. Altchlson . . 1 
Mrs Mould and Mrs. Harrison • . , . 2 

Putting Comi^tition — 

Mrs. Hairison * . 1 


I Mrs. GK)Tdon and Miss Underhill . . 2 

I Calcutta. 

A«ilan Cup — 

, Mr. J. D. Gathoral : Mr. E A. Watson and 
1 Mr. J. Scvio3(tIea). 

Ladles’ Championship — 

Mrs. Hoi>e Stewart ; Mr^. Lamond Walker. 


CRICKET. 


Quadrangular Touniamcnt.— 

rinal match between Presidency and Parsls 
abandoned on Ing to heav>' rain. 


Harris Shield (Bombay) — 

Kew English School beat Robert Money 
School by an Innings and 87 runs 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY, 


The annual report of the Indian Telegraph 
Department for 1916-16 states that the number 
of wireless stations in India and Burma has In- 
creased from 9 in 1910-11 to 19 In 1915-16 
The number of messages dealt with In the 
latter year by the nine coast stations was 
83,719. 

Licences to Officers — The Government 
of India have decided that the granting of 
licences to military officers in respect of wlrclest 
telegraph apparatus used for experlmente) 
purposes shall be regulated by the fol 
lomng general prlnclphs: (1) When an 
officer conducts experiments in wireless tele 
graphy in his official capacity at the expense 
of Government no licenee is required, but only 
exeeutive penffisslon, which may be given so 
far St the Teienaph De^rtmcnt is concerned 
by^ihe DlieotoH^ensrs), Posts and Telegraphs. 

(2) When an officer carries <m ei^^ments 
Si a indlvldnal at his own expense, he 


must obtain a licence. If the approval of the 
military authorities is required to what he 
proposes to do, he should obtain such approval 
b'fore the Director-General, Posts and Tele* 
graphs, is approached. The licence will then 
be submitted by the Director-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, for the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


(3) With reference to the above, attention 
is drawn to the necessity for applying for 
licences to own and use wireless telefl^phy 
apparatus or installations, experimental or 
otherwise. Applications for suen licences will 
be submitted through the Chief of the General 
Staff and will contain particulars legaidliuB 
the apparatus showing (a) system it is propOM 
to employ, (b) maximum range of slgnawni 
with ap|gicant*B own receiving apparatus, 
power (current and voltage), (g) source m 
power. 




Chronicle of the year 19ia 

JANUARY. 


Ist.-^Brocliunalion Day. Indian Sonotot 
IM inoinded <Hie G.C.8.I. (General Sir ^au- 
champ Dnfl, O.-m-C.in In&X fonf 
(Mr Stoynlng ^erley, Member of the India 
Oonhcll, fc. % V, Lovett, I.C.S.. United 
ProvmcoB ; Mr. ». W. Gttlira, ft«Ment of the 
Bailway Board, and H. H. the Mabaiai Bhairon 
fttogh oi Bikaner); four C.8.I., one G.C.I.E. 
(B. H. the Mahstaja of Jhtiid), One K.C.I.E. 

E. Levinge^ Member of the Excentive 
Council, Behar and Orisaa), twenty-sevin C.I.E., 
one K.O.B. ( Major- Gkmeral Pliayre), nine 
Military C;B. and two Civil C.B. and sevtn 
il&ilghthoods, conferred upon Mr, Justice 
If. Holm Wood, Bengal Dr. Kailash Cliandra 
Basu, Calcutta, Mr. Marshall Reid, Bombay 
Bftba Gurbftksh Singh Bedl, Punjab, Mr. W.B. 
Hunter, Madras, Mr. Justice E. M. D. C. Chamier, 
Allahabad, and Mr. II. J. W. Try. lately of the 
India Omce. 

The Home Honours List Included Lord 
Ourzon ,(to be K. G ) ; Hlr John Jardlne (to be 
Baronet); and 81r James Dunlop- Smith (to be 
K.C.V.O.) 


General session of All -India Moslem League, 
la Bombay, having been broken upon December 
81, adjourned meeting wag held In Taj Mahal 
Hotel, only members ot lyoaguc and reporters 
being admitted. Tlie bugineM programme of 
the Bossion was then carried out. A commlth'o 
was appointed to frame “a scheme of reforms*’ 
to confer With other political organisations 
regarding it, paying due regard “ to the need 
and interests of the Mussalmans of India,*’ 
the committee to report to the council of the 
LcnRgtto In time for thi ir scheme to bo presented 
at the xkoxt annual sessions. A resolution 
recording the delibcTate opinion of the League 
"that in the interests of the Mussalman com- 
munity It Is absolutely necessary that the 
principle of communal representation be extend- 
ed to all self-governing public bodies," was 
carried by a large majority. The Hon. Haja 
Bahlb of Mahmudabad was elected president 
of the League, Mr. 8yed Wazler Hasan re- 
eloch'd Hon. Secretary and Messrs. Mahoi¥K!>d 
Musakhan and Azar All, honorary Jolnt-secre- 
tarloR. 


H. E. the Governor of Bombay, accompanied 
Ivy LAdy ‘Wllllni^on, arrived in the course of a 
tow in Sind at Khahrpttr, on a viiit to H. H. the 
Mir. 


4th.^lt WAS annouDood that of 601 people 
Oh board the P. and 0. stj^amer Persia, which 
was torpedoed In the Mediterranean by a 
sulnuafine on Dooember 80, 160 wiwe saved 
and that between 20,000 and 80,000 bags of 
mailt addietsed to Egypt and tx^la were lost. 

B. the Governor of Bombay at 

Stmohl. 


9lh.^Anntla} vepoH by Mr. C. £. MaUett 
oOttoemt^ Indian ttudento in Engtaad, 
litlMd. It tnowud that the nucleus of a voiun* 
Uaf eontlngeat for ambuia&cc workai the front 
had beon tomod darfnglOU by Indian tiudeato 
In London, 272 student* having become enroUed 


Volunteer Ambutanee (o.« 
udiilo 215 officers and men were at one SI 
another actively omployod. time or 

k Generali Aylmer, Yotme. 

hustond and Kemball defeated tbi iWkTon 
both banks of the Tigris near Sheik Saad. 

H. I. M the Tsar of Knssia sent a telefram 
of congratulation through the Grand Duke 
Nicholas to General Blf John Klxflfl, on the 
sUceoBs of the operations in Mesop^mla. 

0th.— Officially, announced Mtat Gallipoli 
had been evacuated, the only casualty among 
the French and British troops during the 
operation being one British soldier wound^. 

10th.— General Sir Percy Lak^ Chief of 
Staff, and Brigadier General Omey Shore, 
Director of Staff Duties, Indian Army Head- 
quarters, left Delhi for the Perrsfan' Golf on 
field service, Sir Percy Lake having been ap- 
pointed to command in Mesopotamia in gucce^* 
slon to General Nixon. 


13th — ^The Turks on the Tigris Were attacked 
by General Aylmer at Grab. 26 miles down the 
stream from Kut-al-Amaran, and compelled 
to letlre, closely pressed by the British forces. 

14th — Notified In the Gazette of India, 
regarding 1916 l.C.S. examination " that 
any person who has joined since the 4th of 
August, 1914, or may join during the present 
war, the Array or Navy or Boyal Marines, or 
lias rendered, or may render, during the same 
period actual military service In the Special 
Eeserve or Tcrrltoriol Force, Boyal Naval 
Besorve or Boyal Naval Volunteer BeserVe, 
may, If eligible in point of age \mder the regu- 
lations as they now stand for admission to the 
examination or competition held in 1916, 3916, 
1917 (but over ago fn 1916, 1917 or 19ia res- 
pectividy) deduct from his actual age at the 
time of the examination of competition held in 
1916, 1917 or 1018. as the case may be, (a) the 
actiml period of such service if it has not exceed- 
ed three months, (5) one year If the actual period 
of service has exceeded three months. No can- 
didate will be allowed to deduct more than one 
year from his actual age *’ 


16th — Announecd In Delhi that H. M. the 
King-Emperor, on the recommendation ol the 
l^me Minister, had been pleased to ^ptdflt 
Frederic John Kapler Thestgei^ Baron Cuetos- 
ford, G.C.M.G.,ag Viceroy and Govemor-Geneial 
of India In succession to Rls Excellency the 
Bight Hon’ble Gharlcs, Baron Hardfn^ 
Penshorst, P.C., G.C.B., etc. Lord dtshnsford 
left Bombay for EnMand by tlie mall 
steamer on the same day, batbif been 
In India since November, 1014, aerviBg 
AS A captain In the ffivt battalion 4m Dflfwt- 
shire rrgiment and subsequently In tlia HGi 
Dorsetshire reghnent. 

ITtii.— B. fi. the Vkeroy haviag leiegndilwd 
toH. LM. the I^iOf of Britain eel tb ia t ic n 
of the Busstan New Yeui, M uPRi annQiiaiert 
thatEla ExeeUea^ had Metiyid the 
fepty from Bb lia|iity>-^I fief 

.you to ooisVey to the Oovefflttefi 



Ckm uU U jMiflr 


7^ 








fdtt^fied by yotff^le*»» 

And to you my cordial gwtltuoc*— 

NTcacrtAi." 


18th. — Judicial Committee of the Ptl\y 
COfHietl nesttmed slttinp. There tfere on the 
llflt of cages twenty-one Indian appeals— six 
frmt Bengal ; fottr from Madras j three from the 
Ifoith-Wcst R'OTmees ; three from liower 
Burma ; two from Bombay ; two from Oudh ; 
and one from the Punjab. 

19th. — Twenty-nine snrvivors of the P. and 
0. g.B. Persia torpedoed In the Mediterranean 
arrived In Bombay by the P.and O.a.s. Medina. 


fWh.— 'H. B. the Govemcff of Bombay presi- 
ded an Chancellor at special convocation of 
Bombay ITnlversity called for porpose of con- 
ferring degree of Doctor of Laws on Mr. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji. 




TurlM ■urrooading him l»d i»oM tttt 
Of tfiolrttradietgf tegtmalrfim sdriyof 
eompdlsd to istf» 8,000 yMds, 

Slat.— Preliminary meeting of leadMigaiMicts 
of Bombayr to aonslder what atepa shoald be 
taken to matK cl^’s appreoialKm o< seivfcea 
rendered by H. B. Lora Hardings to " " 
and the Empire— decided to reuuUltlois 
to call public meeting. 




H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor of Behar and 
Orissa unveiled statue of H. E. the Viceroy 
in newly laid-out Hardinge park at Bankiporc, 
proceedings being under direction of local 
Bardtnge Memorial Committee presided over 
by Maharaja of Barbhanga. 


]>eath announced of Sir Clemeuta tfarhham, 
the great geographer, whose family had many 
links with India and who Introdnm olnclmna 
(quinine) Into India In the late fifties. 


FEBRUARY. 


2nd — Sudden death announced of Prince 
JusRUf Izxc'ddin, heir-apparent of Sultan of 
Turkey. Reports left no doubt tluit ho Was 
murdered because of Mg resistance to German 
Emperor's conspiracy against Turkey 

4th. — H. E. the Go^(mo^ of Bombay and 
party at Dhrangadhra. 

H. E. the Viceroy laid foundation stone of 
Hindu University at Benares. Maharaja of 
Dnrblianga, President of University Committee, 
read an adidress in Which he stated that cnoi- 
tributions to University funds now amounted 
to close nprni one crorc of rupees, iucludhag 
capitalised value of annual grants sanctioned 
by Ruling Prinees to which the Government 
of India bad added annual grant of one lakh of 
jupees, H. E. the Viceroy in an encouraging 
speech declared It to be policy of Government 
of India to do all within their power and means 
to multiply number of universities throuifiiout 
India. 


Hon. Hfir. Claude Hill, Revenue Member of 
H. E. the Viceroy's Executive Council, opened 
an s^cultural educational conference at Pusa. 

6th. — H. E. the GoV( mor of Bombay at 
Jamnagar. 

7th. — math meeting of Board of Agriculture 
opened Its gittings at Pusa, Mr. Coventry. 
Agricutural Adviser to tlie Govern racut of 
India, presiding. 

8th. — H. E the Governor of Bombay at 
Rajkot. 

9th.— H. E. the Governor of Bombay at 
Ooudal and Junagadh. 


10th.— H. £. the Governor of Bengal unveiled 
in Belvedere GMdens, Calcutta, a statue of 
XfOtd Cmrion presented to Victoria Memmlal 
Hall by dir R. D. Pattanl. Large and infinential 
iithetlBg of ladies and gentlemen. Sir Pra- 
Mihgiilier in long speech warmly oulogMng 
Lord Curaen'i work in India. 


X. 1dm Rinf-Einperor reeeired at 
vaiaM loyal addfml 1mm twbdy- 

voiet o s m t Mka wfuUkM hMi 

KfomAtd m wmam. ir» Raimied 


ttie presence of tliose Sirdars “as a symbol 
of the unity of the Empire “ and expressed 
himself deeply touched, saying that all his 
subjects were fif^tlng for a common heritage, 
"for the llbertieg of tlie Empire were put Into 
the scale and with them the liberties Which 
India lias enjoyed imder our rule, and which 
please God idle will enjoy in increasing measure- 
ment as she advances in the path of iOoial 
lmproV(>ment and political oxiH'rlonee." 

12tb. — H. E tlvc Governor of Bombay at 
Palitana. 

14th.— BC. E. the Governor of Bombay at 
Bhavnagar. 

loth.— Russian winter campaign on the 
Caucasus front culminated in the capture of 
Erzemm. the great Turkish stronghold In the 
centre of the Armenian plateau and th«^ key 
to the Turkish north-eastt'm defences. Huge 
booty and largo number of prisoners taken. 

17th. — K E. the Viceroy opened new Lady 
nardlngo Medical College for womin in Hew 
city of Delhi. 

19tli. — The Hon. Lieut. -Colonel Bhr John 
Ramsay, £.0.1. K , C.8 I., .^'Bt to the Gover- 
nor-General in Baluchistan, at annual provi&dai 
durbar at Sibl pointed out the m^hievous 
manner in which Germany had obtained control 
of the Government of Turkey throu^ the 
machinations of a few Turks who were notori- 
ously in no way Inituenced by reUgfotu motives, 
and how Germany had enaeavomed to catkse 
outbreaks in Persia * while ho also showed how 
much stronger the ajlfes were thasi the AUstro- 
Giiman Powers and how Inevitable was 
Germany's eventual overthrow. 


20th.— Lord Cttclmsford sworn in as Privy 
Councillor. 





m. a. 0. D. BMdtege, IMittlct and Beidou at thsun'M^ttiV tjr nmf\3m th» 
Judge, Tilddnopoly, ftitaJly stubbed by ^ 

Mutomedun oumed 6^d IsmuO, while ft>t!ig 2(tth.— -H. E. the Tl^roy invested H. H. 

to hli court. Maharaja of Jodhpur with ndluf powers. 

28rd.— The Portuguese authorities at Goa, 27tb.— P. and 0. 8.B. BfaM carrying pas- 
under instructions from Portugal, seised a sengers and mails, was sunk of Dover at eleven 
number of Gk^rman and Austrian merdiant o’clock in the morning; 64 passengers saved 
steamers which took refuge at Marmugao on out- out of 110 and altogether 200 out of full corn- 
break of war, plemcnt of 411, 

MARCH. 


lBt~The Hon Sir William Meyer, Finance 
Member of the Government of India, presented 
annual budget to Imperial Legislative Council, 
Delhi. Financial statement showed Imperial 
deficit £2,100,000, provincial deficit £600,000, 
making total deficit £2,700,000. Sir William 
budgetted for surplns of £1,052,000 In ensuing 
year, Involving new taxation on customs and 
liquor amounting to £2,150,000, extra salt 
duty £600,000 and graduated increase In income- 
tax, £900,000, making a total of £3,650,000 
from new taxation. It was also announced 
that Government would raise a loan of not 
less than £ 4 million in India and that subscrip- 
tions to It would carry privilege of converting 
equivalent amounts of or 8 per cent, paper 
on favourable terms. 

2nd.— Death of Sir Chinubhoy Madhavlal, 
of Ahmcdabad, the first Hindu Baronet. 

7th —Imperial Legislative Council, Delhi. 
H. E. the Comtnandcr-in -Chief introduced 
Bill for trial by court-martial of foreigners for 
offences against the defence of India and Bill 
was passed through all its stages. Hon. Sir 
William Meyer presented Select Committee 
report on Tariff Amendment Bill required by 
the Budget and important debate took place 
concerning Indian fiscal policy, especially 
With rcf^rd to the duty on cotton goods, after 
Which Bill passed. Hon. Sir W. Meyer also 
presented Select Committee report on Income- 
Tax Bill, and this also passed after interesting 
debate. 

8th.— Scries of attacks made on Turkish 
position at Es Sinn, on right bank of Tiuls. 
six miles from Eut-al-Amara, but none reached 
Its objective. 

9th. — Imperial Legislative Council. Hon 

Finance Member opened first stage of discussion 
on financial statement. Hon. Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola moved reduction by £600,000 
of estimate for salt revenue, so as to retain 
rate of taxation at Ee. 1 per maund as 
at present. Amendment lost. Hon. Mr. 
guiendianath Bannerji moved resolution pro- 
viding that grant to province of Bengal be 
taerea^ by rupees six lakhs for anti-malarial 
opoiatioas. Hon. Sir Sankaron Hair opposed 
r«Kdution on ground that this was matter for 
provincial government. It was withdrawn 
by mover, who, in response to similar argument 
by Sir Sonkamn Hair, also withdrew resoltttlan 
iiroviding for gnsot of three lakhs of rupees for 
e^ppiag Oalcntta Hnivetiity OtfitegB of Soienoe. 
Bum. Ooiide SPU iatrodao^ badgst 
Bevenas sad Agrtenitaral Deportment, oad 
Hoa- Ssahana IfaSr the Bi^oatiim sootHm 


of Budget, Hon. Sir WilUam Clark presenting 
sections concerning Commerce and Industry 
Department. Dr. M. H. Banneriee moved 
recommendation to give medical students 
special course to qualify for ordinary medical 
practice in rural areas. This was accepted. 

18th. — Bombay Legislative Council, Bombay. 
Hon. Mr. Carmichael presented financial state • 
ment ; debate opened. Prevailing note in 
budget was retrenchment. 

Bengal I/gislative Council met in Calcutta 
Central Provinces Legislative Council at 
Hagpur, and United Provinces Legislative 
Council at Liicknow, annual financial statement 
being presented In each case. 

14th — Bombay Legislative Council. Hon 
Mr. W. D. Sheppard moved first reading of 
Bill further to Amend Bombay Medical Act, 
1012. Bill passed tlirough all stages. Him. 
Mr. V. F. ^tel moved recommendation for 
creation of civil court for town and island of 
Bombay for suits not exceeding Bs. 5,000 in 
value. H. E the President pointed out that 
term of Council expired at end of present sessions 
so that even if resolution were passed it would 
lisvc to be brought In afresh, In new Council 
before action could be taken on it. His Excel- 
lency promised that if resolution were with- 
drawn Government would consider the Whole 
sttnatlon and make fullest inquiry Into the 
subject. After some discussion an amended 
resolution was agreed to. Two resolutions by 
non -official members specifying method of 
utilising donation of Eg. 8 lakhs given by Sir 
Mahomed Yusuf Sodagar stood on paper, but 
H. E the President said Government intended 
to consult wishes of donor as to disposal of 
money and resolntions were not proceeded 
with. 

Puniab Legislative Council met at Lahore, 
financial statement presented. 

16th. — Imperial Legislative Council, Delhi 
Ports Act Amendment Bill passed. Hon. Sir 
Pardey Lukis moved consi^ration of report 
of Select Committee on Bill to prevent grant 
to unqualified persons of titles implying quall- 
ftcattons in western medical science and assump- 
tion and use by such persons of such tltlM, 
and after lengthy debate the Bill os amended 
by Select Committee was passed. Hon. Ur. 
Asad All Khan moved reeommendatieB that 
Govemmfnt of India in oonsultatlon kwal 
governments should Investigate possildllty 
of placing andent and Indigenous system of 
medlcfne og sdentlflc basis and tnewmiig thsir 
usefulnesB, and after considesahls dsbm flc 
proposition, which wm snppoi^ by Ihtdey 


Oomoll reeommettds to the Qoveznor- 
In Ooanoil that stem betaken by tiie 
Govemment lor the ezhlbltioD of official war 
ffime an<| that facilities be given to students 
in Government institutions to see them 
and that encouragement be giv^n to visual 
iustruetJon/* 

Bombay Legislative Council. Hon. Dewan 
Bahadur E. E. Oodbole moved resolution 
recommending inquiry with view to action 
being taken to check minute sub-di vision of 
agricultural lands. After comprehensive debate 
resolution was lost. Hon. Mr. Belvl moved 
recommendation to revoke Government noti- 
fication of previous October in so far as it 
excluded oifences or attempts to commit, or 
abetment of, offences cognisable by Sessions 
Court from jurisdiction of Jurors in Btdgaum 
district, but after long debate resolution was 
negatived by 26 votes to 10 Eesolution by 
Hon. Mr. Godbole in favour of investigations 
regarding water power available In Inside ncy 
was agreed to Council also accepted resolution 
by Hon. Mr. Paranjpye in favour of change of 
rules and forma of High Court whereby Hlgji 
Court pleader might be enabled to fppeai 
in matters of ordinary jurisdiction from which 
they are at present debarred. 

Public meeting of cltlzfns of Bombay, In 
Town Hall, to record appreciation of great 
services rendered by Lord Hardin ge as Viceroy 
of India and to consider what steps should 
bo taken to accord him fitting honour on occa- 
sion of bla departure from Bombay and to 
preserve his memory, lit solution of appreci- 
ation was passed and committee was appointed 
to raise memorial to Lord Hardlnge in Bombay. 

16th. — Bombay Legislative Council Hon. 
Bao Bahadur G K. Satho moved recommend- 
dation to Government to give financial assls-i 
tance to mimicljpalitits — lost, llesolutiou by 
Hon. Sir Jamseyeo Jdeebhoy in favour of 
appointment of Parsl Coroner to preside over 
inquests of Bombay Parsis was, after debate, 
withdrawn. Eesolution by Hon Mr. B. 8 
Xaroat in favour of extension of system ot 
advisory excise committees for districts and 
rural areas was accepted. Proposition by 
Hon. Mr. N. M. Samarth recommending re- 
conversion of rural schools into full primary 
schools at least in all large villages was lost, i 
as also was proposition by Hon. Rao Saheb 
V. 8. Kaik recommending opening of Eanarcse 
tdmary schools in parts of Shclapur district. 
Hon. Moulvie Eamiddin Ahmed moved ro* 
commendation that number of free student- 
ships in Government High schools be Increased 
to at least 15 per cent, Dlmctor of Public In- 
itraction said all Government high schools 
wore already quite full and expense involved 
in carrying out proposed scheme would obstruct 
certain necessary reforms, but proposition was 
carried by 18 votes to 17. Coimcll passed 
leacfiution of regret at death of Sir Chinubbal 
Madbavla], Bart. 

l9tb.*-Yaoht Sunbeam formally presented 
ta Govemmeittat Bombay by Lord Biassey tor 
m fit iiotpEti i^tp. 


<4 lfr< Vtthaldat 

of afid elder iMser 

Lalubbai Smldfit. 

ISth.— L1errf>.Gove»PCTOf the United Pyoidinfiaa 

of ^ £emS!al^]^^lf 

which been built and furnished at cost of m fi 

lakhs. 


2l8t. — ^Imperial Legislative Council. Djlbf, 
Hon. Sir William Meyer presented budget for 
1916-17, which showed tnat imperial deficit 
prevlouBly announced was decreased by £192,000 
and Provincial deficit by £93,000. Sir WUfiain 
next introduced Bill further to Amend the 
Indian Paper Currency Act of 1910, which Was 
passed. lion. Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
introduced Bill to Amend the Indian Eegistra- 
tion Act of 1908 and moved that it bo refenrod 
to Select Committee— agreed Hon. Pandit 
Malaviya next introduced Bill to Amend Trans- 
fer of Property Act of 1 882 and BUI was sent 
to Select Committee. Hon. Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola moved resolution recommending 
Governor Geneialin-Councll to appoint com- 
mittee of officials and non -officials to consider 
and report what measures should bo adopted 
for growth and development of industries in 
India After several non-official members 
had spoken in support of motion Hon Sir 
lHUlliam Clark announced that upon recom- 
mendation of Government of India HisMaJestty’fl 
Government liad approved appointment of 
[commission on the subject, consisting of Sir 
Thomas Holland, as chairman, and goven or 
( jght other meml^rs to be selected from among 
businessmen, experts and officials, of whom 
three would be Indians. 


22nd.— Imperial L( gitdatlvc Council : Hon 
Mr Surendranath Banerjea moved tliat Calcutta 
University be placed on same footing as those 
of Madras and Bombay in respect of relations 
bi tween Calcutta Unlvtrsity and the head of 
the local Govcruimnt for purposes of adminis- 
tration and control After lengthy debate 
resolution was accepted. 

I 28rd — Government of Bihar and Orissa 
issued re-assuring statement explaining recent 
! unrest at Oraon, in Cbota Nagpur. It appeared 
I movement was originally religious and social, 
but developed into prayers at secret meotin&s 
invoking tbe German Kaiser and in some acts 
of violence and witch-hunting, several supposed 
vritches being brutally murdered Movement 
died down with harvesting of the winter crops, 
which were unusually go<^. 

Death of Lord Scarsdale, lather of Lord 
Curzon of Eedleston. 

24th — Imperial Legislative Council. H. E. 
the Viceroy, before commencement of jwocjeed* 
fngs, unveiled marble busts of late Efir John 
Jenkins and Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson in 
vestibule of Council Chamber Hon. Sir Viliam 
Clark, on behalf of the Hon 'ble members, con- 
veyed to H. E the Viceroy Couneirs hearty 
congratulations on the bestowal npon him by 
H. M. the Elng-Empcror of Order of the Garter 
8**veral non-ofllclaf members supported Sir 
William. Main boslnoss was disenMioo of 
budget and after tlifs H. E. the Viceroy <|6tfvered 
long and comprehensive farewell addmas, 
dealing with large number of current quest}one, 







lUttOim jEOMt importtoi belni MiM flic»l 

poUey. thMd«ftl of Indlfa self mm 
tbe luace of India in the Smioe. 

B. the Viceroy received farewell 


of On^ at Vieeregel liOdge, Delhi* and attended 
farewell ptrdcn party given In his honour by 
non*offloial members of Legislative Gouncu, 
who pfeaeated farewell address prepared by 
All-In^ Farewell Oommittee, address being 


y^ad Iqfr jgibll )|*uiTht1.lWitih 

The crofs«Chininel atmwf itiMi. eati 
Indian and OdonM maw, wm tenedoed i 
out warning ^ a Ck»nm snbflmrfie 
eroesing from Ifhigkind to IVanee* Them were 
950 passengers on board, all of whom aere 
saved. 

Slst. — H. E. the Viceroy left Delhi, en route 
for Bombay and England. 


APRIL. 


2nd.-~Lord Hardlnge arrived In Bombay. 
His Excellency spent morning visiting wounded 
In various war hospitals and In evening attended 
divine service at Cathedral. 

8rd.— Lord Hardlnge received at Government 
House, Bombay, fare well addresses from Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce and Indian Merchants* 
(liamber and Bureau, both of which paid glowing 
tributes to high statesmanship which bad 
characterised hlg Viceroyalty. His Excellency 
In afternoon attended special convocation of 
University of Bombay, when honorary degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him. Subsequently 
public garden party was held in University 
wdens* when His Excellency received addresses 
from Sir /amsetji on behalf of cltisens of Bombay 
and from representatives of following districts 
in Bombay Fresldoncy;— Karachi, Thar and 
FarKar, Upper Sind frontier, Hyderabad 
(Sind), Ahmedabad, Surat, Faaeb Mahals, 
Kalia, Xhana, Satara, Abmednagsr, Sholapur, 
Dharwar, Kolaba, Batnagiri, and Kanara. 
Proceedings were marked by great cordiality, 
and Lord Hardlnge was visibly affected by the 
warmth of feeling shown towards him. In the 
evening H. E. the Governor and Lady Willing- 
don gave farewell dinner porty at Government 
House, over seventy guests being present. 

^th.-^-Lord Cbelmsfor^ Viceroy-designate, 
acoomparied by Lady Chelmsford and three 
of their daughters, arrived at Bombay, and 
received, on landing at Apollo Bunder, address 
of wbloomo by Bombay Municipality. Lord 
Chelmsford subsequently received at Govern- 
ment House addresses by OwDiber of Commerce 
and Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau. 
At 6-fiO p.in., Ixkrd Chelmsford, accompanied 
by Lord WlUiniploii. proceeded to the Secre- 
tariat and assumed office as Viceroy and dover- 
nor-Oeneral in presenoe of bis Executive Couneti, 
Lady Chelmsford, aceompanled by Lady WUltoc • 
don, visited war hospitals during day. Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady (^Imsford and 
Giehr retinue left Bombay for Delhi at niiht. 

Lord Hardlnge embarked irom Apollo Bunder 
on board F. and 0. ss. Ambia for itoglaod at 
4-90 pjn. His Excellency arrived at Bunder 
in state and was received with rousing cheers 
from a very large assembly. A farewell addreu, 
wani^ eulogising Lord Hardinge’s vjoeroyalty 
and Mdsbing him godspeed, was presented by : 
Bombay MnnloipBUty, being read by tbea 
Chairman, Mr. thunilol V. Mebta. Hie Ex- 
ocUency spoke with mudr feeling in leply, 
and fdtor Slaking hands vdtb large number m 


of heartfelt regret, 


5th.~-Iteports received of entbuMastic and 
popular demonstrations in all parts of Portuguese 
possessions in India on declaration of wur by 
Portugal against Germany, 

General Lake reported from Mesoj^mia 
that at 5 a.m., Tigris corps attacked Turkish 
positi<m at Umm-el-Hennah, on south bank of 
Tigris, about 18 miles below Kut-el-Amara. 

Capture of Turkish position st FalahJyah, on 
northern bank of Tigris, offlolally reported. 
Eeports also received of great dlfBcultles now 
besetting the aru^ on Tigris, as result of heavy 
rain and rising floods. 

6th.— Their ExceUencles the Viceroy and 
Lady Chelmsford with their dauihiters and 
His Excellency’s personal staff arrived at Delhi 
and Were given public reception. 

Ttli.^DcIhl Municipality presented address 
of welcome to H. E. the Viceroy, and Lord 
Chelmsford in rerty said he had made a point 
of paying Delhi his first public official vlMt in 
India, inasmuch as H. M. King-Emperor had 
made that city the capital of India. 

8tb.— Death of 81r Colin Scott-Moncrieff. 
K.C 8.1 , K.C.M.G , Who performed distinguished 
services in India as an inlgatioo engincor. 

llth. — There was published letter ^ted 
4 from H. B. Hardlnge to Lady 
WiUln^on, in which His Excellency deedawd 
himself foreatly touched by wonderful generow 
of Bombay peoplo who had responded to his 
appeal for funds for Lady Hardlnge 5|Bdk»l 
Hospital for Women at Deffii. and asked wtnt 
as there was balaoee of fnndsleft over in Bombay 
it should be retained with view to opening 
permanent maternity home in city, named 
^ The Lady Hardlnge Memorial Home **. 

Extraordinary meeting of sbarcholdeis of 
Alliance Bank of glmla, in gimla, conffimed 
arrangement recently mi^ by the dhwet^te 
for amal^matloo with Punjab Ba nk ing Com- 
pany. 

H. E. the Viceroy arrived at Calcutta and 
received address welcome from Munidpaltty. 

18th.— H, E. the Viceroy paid number of 
visits to Calcutta institutions and attended 
large reception given in his honour at Govern- 
ment House in the evening. 

Bombay Municipal Corpomtion passed lusohi’ 
tion, which was warmly supported by numerm 
speakers, expressing high appreciation of Very 
valuable servioes rendered by Mr. F. E. CSadell, 
&L&* LO.S.. tp 6ity hi iUtdapacttyffii 

oflice. Letter was read from wvenunent 



Cl Mr. 8. If. 

M.V.Oi, tM€., to bo Mwilolpal CommlaeloiMaf 
m p* CftM’s Ai^pointmeni ai Chid Bocretary 
to ^vonunent. 


14th.— meeUttg of Bombay Mlllow- 
ners' Association. DisousBion of annual report 
('hlofly dealt with excise duty and position of 
India within the Empire in ri'gard to fiscal 
policy. 

16th. — Hon. Mr. W. D. Shepard and Mrs. 
Sheppard left Bombay for England on Mr. 
Sheppard’s retirement from Bombay Executive 
Council in order to assume duty as Member of 
India Council. 


17tfa. — British forces commanded by General 
Gorrlnge stormed and carried strong Turkish 
nositions at Belt lessa, on right bank of Tigris, 
thus bringing British line to within four miles 
of Tnrklsli position at E& Sinn, the key to Kut- 
el-Amara. 


18th. — Turks on Tigris launched repeated 


counter-attacks against advance of British 


loroesi but wen »pulmd with imvyjiamu 

20tb.— Their Eioellenoies the Ylctitof mi 4 
ZAdy Cbehnsford aoiTed in Simla. 

Announced ty Gpvemment of ln4i* 

Mr. T. 0. Uvgaeu, Acting Folttical Aieml At 
Makran and commandant of Makran Xevy 
Corps, and Second-Lientenant O. B. Borgt, 
I.A.E.O., attached to the corps, had been shot 
dead at Mand, in Makran, by two Bind tribes- 
men, brothers of well-known outlaw. Levies 
promptly avenged their deaths by killing the 
two assassins. 

29th. — Surrender of Kut as result of exhaus- 
tion of supplies. All guns and ammiinltloo 
were destroyed. The captured force consisted 
of 2,970 British troops and 6,000 Indian troops, 
and followers. 

80tb. — Government of India announced it 
no longer ncocssary to maintain scheme announ- 
ced on March 25th, 1915, for controlling export 
of wheat. 


MAY. 


1st. — Results of last elections to new Bombay 
L(.‘gislative Council declan d. 

2nd. — Syed Ismail, who murdered Mr. H. 0. B. 
Uardlngc, District and Sessions judge, Trlchl- 
nopoly, sentenced to death by Sessions Court 
of Tanjore. 

6Ui.— Sir Thomas Holland arrived in India 
to initiate work of Commission on Indian 
Industries. 

8tlJ. — Indian Consolidation Act Amendment 
Bill passed first reading in House of Lords. 

16th. — News was published that Portuguese 
Government had sent orders to Governor of 
Nova Gro directing liim to Introduce compulsory 
military service, and tlrnt the Governor, con- 
sidering measure imsuitable lor Indian conoitions 
had refrained to promulgate it and made re- 
presentations to Lisbon authorities. 


Irfidy Willingdon left Bombay for England 
on some months’ leave, and before leaving was 
recipit nt of small presentatiem from BTomen’s 
Branch of Bombay Bresidency War and Belief 
ITind. 

24th.— India Bill passed second reading in 
House of Lords. 

Empire Day celebrated by all communities 
throughout India. 

20th.— Nevrs published that Bear- Admiral 
Sir Bosslyn Wemyss appointed to sueceed 
Vice-Admiral 8ir Bichard Bclrse in command 
of Bast Indies Squadron, 

29th.— P. and O. ss. Caledonia arrived in 
Bombay eight hours overdue, having been 
delayed by most furious cyclone reported 
during many years. 


JUNE. 


3rd. — King’s birthday Honours list included : 
— Three 0. B. (Brig. -General L. C\ DuustervIUc, 
I.A.; Col. E.W.H. Cox, I A. ; and Col. H. 
Kennedy, LA.); two K.C S.I. (the lion. Mr. A. 
G. CJardew, Member of Council of Governor 
of Madras ; Lleut.-Coi Sir Hugh Daly, lately 
Resident In Mysore and Chief Commissioner, 
Coorg) ; one honorary C.8.I. (Sheikh of Koweit) ; 
five C.S.L (Mr. L. Bobertson, Secretary to 
Government of Bombay - Hon. Mr. J. 0. Cum- 
ming, Cadef Secretary to Government of Bengal ; 
Lte<d.-Col. 8. H. ApUn, l.A. ; Sir James Du 
Boulay, C.S., lately Private Secretary to Viceroy 
and Hon. Mr. J. B. Wood, C.S. (Foreign Secre- 
tary to Government of India); one honorary 
K.C.LK.<8baikof Mohammerah) ; five K.C.LE. ; 
oim additional K.C.I.E. for War Services (Hon. 
Captain Malik Umar I^yat EJian, of £ato); 
twenty-throe ai.£.; nine additional C.LE. 
for War Services; seven Knighthoods (Mr, 
0. B. ibnpBra. Madras; Dr. Stanley Beed and 
Mr. Mm 9. Bombay: B:an. Mr. F. fi, 
Stewart and Hon. Mr. Justice C. W. CSiitty, 


Calcutta • Hon, Mr. M, W. Binning, Rangoon 
and Mr. It. S. Hl^ct, Agent, B. I. By.). 

5tb. — Earl Kitchener and l)Js staff drowned 
in H. M. 8. Hampsliire, which struck a mine 
off Orkney Islands while en route to Jluisia, 
wlUthcr Lord Kitchener was iux)oecdtog on a 
special mission. 

8th. — Details issued of new Government 
of India four per cent. Cem version Loan of six 
crores, or twelve crores if the second six croreg 
were offered by the public. 

9th.— Be volt against Turkey begun in weeteni 
and Central Arabia under the Grand Sheriff of 
Mecca, who proclaimed Arabian independence. 

I2th.— Death of Mr. Howard fleniinan, 
Hot editor of The Fioneer. at Simla, after bejug 
on Pwneer staff for over thirty years. 

News pubUihcd of important new dimovatry 
of radium depoaltg in Singar eatatc, near Gaya, 

Bengal. 
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20tb.-~Bombay Legiriative Council, Poona. 
PMaentatton ol revised budget and debate 
thereon. 

2l6t.— Bombay Legislative Ooundl; Bill 
further to amend City of Bombay Municipal 
Act introduced and after .long discussion read 
first time and referred to Select Committee. 

22nd, — Kews received that revolt of Grand 
Sheriff of Mecca had resulted in capture of 
Mecca, Jeddah and Tajf, with guns and troops, 

JULY 

3rd. — Extraordinary general meeting of sliare- 
holders, Alliance Bank of Simla, at Simla, 
unanimously confirmed provisional arrange- 
ment for amalgamation with Delhi and London 
Bank on a basis of purclmso of all shares of that 
Bank at the price of £20 for each £26 fully paid 
up share, Alliance Bank creating further Its. 20 
lakhs of preference shares to enable this to be 
done. 

Bailway Board Issued circular to the Cliamhcrs 
of Commerce and Trades Associations Inviting 
their opinions concerning question of State, as 
compared with Compmy, management of rail- 
ways. 

7th. — Obituary: Sir Edward Buck, K.C.S.I.. 
late I.C.S. 

8th.— Public meeting in Bombay Town llall 
to protest against certain clauses in Government 
of India Consolidation Act Amendment Bill. 

loth. — Belgian Children’s Day celebrated 
throughout schools of Bombay Pn'sldency and 
elsewhere in Didia, substantial subscriptions 
betog obtained for Belgian children. 

16th. — Kt'inalniug forts at Mooca n-ported to 
have surrtndercd to the Sheriff, 28 oificerB, 

1,100 men, four guns and large quantity of War 
material and mimitions being captured, making 
total of ton field guns, two mountain guns, 
fifteen machine guns, lUO oiUcers, 2,500 soldiers 
and 160 civil officers cai)tm:cd since Indeix'nd- 
once proclaimed. 

10th. — Karachi received seven inches of rain, 
the equivalent of a whole year’s normal rainfall, 
Within four hours. Much damage done. 


MiedtziA being closely beJseged, and all oOttmtiBi- 
cations to tbs Hsdjailn hands of BhocUt* 

2eth.— H. E. the Goveiwor of Bombsy pf c- 
sidod at annual durbar of Sirdars of the Beocaa , 
at Poona, and made lengthy speech. 

30th. — Deputy Superintendent, Basanta 
Kumar Chatterjee, Intelligence Branch, C.I.D , 
shot dead at Bhowanlpore by a party (ff five 
young Bengalees. 


17th. — Htavy storm off Ceylon coasf. Over 
I 600 fishermen driven seaward and perished. 

20th. — Sir Victor Horsley died of heat-stroke 
in Mesopotamia, Whither ho had gone for active 
medical service as a volunteer. 

House of Commons adopted a motion moved 
by Sir Edward (^rson and accepted by Goveni- 
meut that committees be appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of operations in the Dardanelles 
and Me 80 ix)tamla. 

Mr. Lloyd George, Secretary of State for War, 
announced in the House of Commons a revision 
of arrangements between Government of India 
and War Office wltli regard to Mesopotamia, 
stating that War Office Would take over control 
of forces In Mesopotamia and of organisation 
and supplying of those forces. Debates on 
Mc 80 i)otamian camiwign took place in botli 
Houses of Parliament. 

25th.— Bombay Legislative Coimell, Poona. 
Bill further to amend the City of Bombay 
Municipal Act passeil. Bills further to amend 
the Bombay Abkari Act, 1878, and the City of 
Bombay Police Act, 1002, introduced and re- 
ferred to Select Couiiiiittoes. Private resolu- 
tions. 

26th. — Hallway Congest ion Conference op<ui- 
ed in Calcutta, the Hon. Sir George Barnes jm'- 
siding. Delegates from all parts of India, 
attended. 

29tli. — Obituary: The Hon. Justice Sir 
Dinsha D Davar, Bombay High Court. 

31st.— Obituary ; Sir W. S. 8. Bisset, 
K.C.LE., B.E., Chairman of the B. B. & C. I. 
Hallway, Loudon. 


AUGUST. 


Ist. — Govcrnincnt of India announced that all 
obstaclcB in way of pilgrimage in Mecca liad been 
removed, thou^ shortage of shipping in Bombay 
would be serious obstacle to pilgrims. 

2ad. — Hon. Sir William Meyer, Finance Mem- 
ber of Government of India, and Hon. Sir 
George Banies, Member of Commerce and 
Industry, accompanied by Hon. Mr. C. E. Low, 
Secretary for Commerce and Industry, met 
B^bay Qiamber of Oommmerce and Bombay 
Indian Merchants* diamber and Bureau, with 
whom they had important discussions on trade 
questions oonnocted with the War and in parti- 
eular the problem of India’s fiscal position after 
the War. 

4th.— IntcrcosMon services in connexion with 
second onnivei*8ary of Gn'at Britain's entry 


Into war htld in placets of worship of all creeds 
and races throughout India. 

6th. — Preliminary note on inquiry by Indian 
Industrial CommisMon issued by Government 
of India. 

10th. — Bombay Presidency Branch, Imperial 
Indian Relief Fund, issued report for six months 
ended Juno 30th. showing that total amount 
expended within tne six months was R«. 7,00,614 
closing balance being Rs. 32,71,044, of Which Bs. 
15 lakliB Was earmarked for '^ccroy’s Central 
Fund. Fresh subscriptions during ball yw 
amounted to Bs. 6,65,124. 

12th.— Mr. Bal Qimgadhar TUak wias boond 
over by Mr. G. W. Hatch, 'istrict Maglibate, 
Poona, in his own recognlttnoo l«r Ba. 20,000, 
and those of two sureties f<» Ba. 10A>^ 
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to be d good bebovioor for one year, prooeed- 
Infli bat^ beeoDi InstHmted on speedtea deli- 
vered by Ux, Tnak in Belganm and elsewhere. 

14th.--BepQtt of reeent Belgian Childrens 
Bay coUectioDB In Bombay Presidency showed 
that Bs. 76,112 were subscribed. 

Secretary of State Informed Commons that 
report of Vincent Committee on conditions In 
Mesopotamia, would not be published pending 
Inqni^ of Mesopotamia Commission. 

15th. — Bombay tTnlverslty annual convoca- 
tion: H.B. the Governor, as Chancellor, prt sided 
and Bov. Dr. D. Macklchan, Vice-Chancellor, 
delivered annual address. 

First meeting of the court of the Hindu Uni- 
versity, Benares, Maharajah of Benares presid- 
ing, owing to unavoidable absenec of the Pro- 
Chancellor, H. H. Maharajah Scindla, 

16th. — Central Provinces Legislative Council 
assembled for first time in fine new council hall 
at Xagpnr. First business was of tm veiling of 


portrait of Hon. Sir Eeginald Craddooh ptonen- 
ted by Hon. Mr. Dadabhoy. who in apcNMii 
warmly eulogised Sir Beglnald's servlees to the 
Central provinces. 

2l8t. — Annotmeed that General Sir Bean« 
champ Duif, Commander-ln -Chief in India, 
was being recalled to England to give evidenee 
before Mesopotamia Commission and that 
Lieutenant-General (temporary Peneral) Sir 
0. C. Monro, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., had been ap- 
pointed Commandcr-ln-Chicf In India. 

24th. — H. E. Governor of Bengal made speech 
at Dacca, in which he defended Bengal Govern- 
ment's action under Defence of India Act In 
view of dangerous i)Olitical situation In Bengal . 

26th. — Grand Sheriff of Mecca issued procla- 
mation explaining his revolt by denouncing 
Turkish misrule, surrender of Turkish Govern* 
ment to German control and abandonment by 
Young Turks of the doctrines of Islam. 

£7th.— Buuianjft doelared vmr on Austria. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1st.— Hta\y Gauges floodh. — Twonty-flvt Mi- 
lages reported swept away in Northeni India. 

Lieut. -Governor of Punjab In speech to his 
JiCgislatlvo Council, in Simla, rcN lowed the 
supression of the revolutionary conspiracy In 
Central Punjab in early part of year and paid 
tribute to the loyal and splendid ]^rt played by 
the Punjab in tlio war. 

2nd. — Obituary : Sir John Lamb(rt, K G.I E , 
I.C.S., retired, formerly Commissioner of Cal- 
cutta and member of Bengal Legislative Council. 

5th. — Iropedal Legislative Council, Simla, 
H. E. the Viceroy presiding. Lord Cliclmsford, 
In an opening speech, reviewed the general out- 
look at great length and declared time Was In- 
opportune for discussing “certain failures In 
administration which were alleged to have 
occurred in connection with the Mcsoiiotamla 
campaign.'* His Excellency described in detail 
the great part which the Indian Army liad played 
In various fields of warfare. 

0th. — Eev, H, Ilostcns, S.J., St, XaVier’s 
(College, Calcutta, in paper before Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, referred to the tradition that 
Akbar, Emperor of India 1642-1605, had a 
Christian Wife. He advanced reasons for be- 
lieving this lady was not an Indian convert to 
Christianity, but an Armenian, named Maryam 
Kamani Begum. He pointed out that among 
mimerous questions Involved were whether she 
was mother of Emperor Jehangir, who succeeded 
Akbar, for Jehangir called his mother Maryam 
Zamanl, and win ther she was ab o mother of 
Akbar's third son Prince Danyal, whose mother 
was also called Bibi Maryam. 

Out of 160 recmlts accepted for Bengali 
JXmbie Oompany to be attached to the 46tb 
Panjabis about ICO left Calcutta by train for 
VowAtsm for training and active service, this 
^etoig Unit batdb 


8th. — Eleven ollucrs, 11 MotUcal Establish- 
ment and 305 sick and wounded prisoners pass- 
ed through Basra in hospital ships on rouM to 
India, In exchange for sick and wotmded Turks 
this being the second batch exchanged under 
agreement wJfh Turkish authorities, 

18th. — Aunouncecl tliat Mr. A. B. Marten, 
Barrister-at-law, 1 ad been appointed Puisne 
Judge of Bombay High Court in succession to 
Hon, Mr. Justice Davar deceased. 

19th. — Imperial Legislative Council, Simla, 
H. E. the Viceroy presiding. Hon. Mr. G. E. 
Lowndes introduced an amending Bill required 
by the institution of a Hl^ Court at j^tna. A 
bill to consolidate enactments relating to Indian 
Steam vessels was introduced. A Bill to amend 
the Lunacy Act, 1912, was, on motion of Sir 
Eeginald Craddock, considered and passed. 
Select Committee's report on Disposition Of 
Property Bill presented. 

27th. — General Sir Ik am hampDuff, Command- 
er-In-Chief In India, sailed from Bombay for 
England. 

Imperial Legislative Coiuicll, Simla. Be- 
poaling and amending Bill Introduced by the 
Hon. I4iw Member at last Session and Bill to 
make provision In connection With the present 
war with respect to Bills of exchange jMtyable 
outside British India, were passed. Hon. Sir 
Sankamn Hair introduced Patna University 
Bill. Hon. Mr. C. H. Sctalvad's Disposition it 
Property Bill was, on report of Select Committee, 
passed. 

28th.—Obitnary : Most Bov. Dr. Hentum 
Jurgens, Eoman Catholic Arch bishop of Bombay. 

80th. — Annual meeting, Bombay Indian Mer- 
chants* Chamber and Bureau, intereatlhg 
discnsittm regarding Indlftp trade after the war. 
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l8t.— Agency of P. & 0. S. N. Company In 
Bombay transferred to MesBrs. Macklnnon 
I^fackenrle and Company, the old F. <fe 0. OfBco 
nfiombay bring closed, but yiiolc staff engaged 
bdng transferred. 

4th.*-~General Sir Charles Monro, new Com- 
man(ier>ln>CiBef in India, arrived at Bombay 
*rom England and left again same day by sea 
For Basra. 

Otb.— Ckneral Sir Boanchamp TVnft Issned 
'areweH order to Army in India on rchnqnisMng 
Jorniutwader-in -Chlefsnlp. 

9tti . — Heavy floods reported in Assam, the 
trhole of Ochar district, numerous other vilh^es 
md several tea gardens and greater portion 
)f Silohai town being under ^ater. 

10th. — Yu vara j of Mysore appointed Pro- 
Caiancellor ot the now Mysore University. 

lltb. — ^Following meeting In Bombay in 
March, which resolved to erect memorial statue 
o Lord Ilardingc In Bomiiay. app<‘ai issued for 
iubBcri])tions ; also announced tlat several 
arge subscriptions already received, including 
lls. 60,000 from Nijcani, Rh. 25,000 fi-ora Ma- 
mraja Selndia, lis. 15,000 from Maharaja of 
Dhar and lls 10,000 from Mahamja llolkar. 

H. B. the Governor of Bombay and Lady 
fV'llUngdon arrived at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, 
IS guests of Their Exeelloneies Viceroy and 
[rfidy Chelmsford. 

14tb. — General Sir Percy fiake’s despatches 
lescribing operations of tl»e Indian Lxpcdltion- 
kry Voreo in Mesopotamia, from January 19 
o April 30, which period included the attempts 
o relieve Kut and the fall of Kut, publislitd 
11 (iazette of India. 

H. H. the Mahamja of Bikaner uiivtlled at 
llkanir canopied marble statue of His late 
iiidmess Maharaja Dungar Binghji Baliadur, 
ormer ruler of Bikaner, who is regarded as 
ho founder of the modem father of tie 

eformed adminlstmtiou and orgnnlM'r oi good 
iitcrual government. 

Jdth,-— Details published in Times of India of 
»ewly formed Klver-craft Board, appointed 
inder Hailway Bonnl to organize Indian 


shipbuilding for ptupoees of meeting siver- 
craft requli-eracttfa to the fullest posilbfo extent. 
(Mr. Cochran, of Bum & Co., Calcutta, ap- 
pointed Chairman, On nomination of Indian 
Engineering Association). 

18th.— Madras Hig^ Court dismissed appH- 
eatlon by Mrs. Anno Besant against Presidency 
Magistratt'^s order requiring her to deposit 
security with regard to the paper New Ind^. 

21st — 16th Bombay Provincial Corference, 
Ahmcdabad. 

22nd — Obituary: Sir Jacob Sassoon, Bart. 

26th. — Obituary: Sir John Mulr-Mackenale, 
K.0.8 L, M.R.A.S., who servcd in the I.C.S. from 
1870 to 1910. 

28th. — Indian Industrial Commission assem- 
bled at Delhi to begin recording evidence. 

30th. — Confereuco of Indian Princes and 
Chiefs at Dellii under Presidency of Gackwar 
of Baroda, the siuiior Prince pnsent. Viceroy, 
in opening spcccJi, said tliat in times to come 
“ some constitutional assembly mlglit grow out 
of these conferences”, but “for the present I 
would ask you to cont(’nt youiself with the 
presale but useful task ot advising the Govern- 
ment of India on certain specific matters. . . .We 
may, I think, have the future to decide for 
itself the question of constitutional development 
as It arises. ” Gaekwar, in replying for Princes 
and Chiefs, said they cherished a hope of future 
development on constitutional lines, for with 
the inarch of the times It was in their opinion 
”of tire utmost importance to ourselves, our 
States and our iHoplc that we should Iiave a 
regularly assigned and d< finite place in the 
constitution of the Empire and indeed that 
there should at an early date conic into existence 
an Institution which we liave consistently 
advocated, such as a e>ouncil or assembly of 
Princes formed on proper lines, where im- 
iwrtant questions concerning ouiwlvcs can be 
discussed and settled.” Ills Highness stated 
that the Princes and Chiefs also aspired, repre- 
senting as they do an area of onc-thlid of the 
Iiuilan Empire and one-fonrth of its entire 
population, “to have a voice In tlie settlement 
thereof. ” 


NOVEMBEiU 


2nd. — H. E. the new Commander-ln-Chlef 
a India, Licuf^snant-General Bir CliarlfB Monro, 
l.O.B., landed at Bombay, having visited Meso- 
totamia on the way out from England. 

6th. — P. d: O, steamer Arabia torpedot'd and 
ttttk Without warning in Mediterranean, on 
lomoward voyage. Arabia carried 437 pas- 
mgera, of whom lOft wore women and children, 
iMt h^vy malla. All passengers saved; all 
ww saved except two engineers, believed 
Hied by the explosion. Malls and vahiable 
argo tost, 

Ttti.— Eeports foeelved that hoA^ rain having 
dlta ift JtemMl and Ouddiilli dUtrtets, 
Ca|^, many t\mn overflowfl^lMid timks 
canaTs buisi, so tl^t sqme ^0 JflUafra wem 


flooded, several lives lost, great damage done 
and much dlstrc'ss caused. 

9th — Bombay High Court, on application of 
Mr. B. G, Tilak, set aside tne order by Poona 
District Magistrate binding Mr. I’ilak over to 
l>e of good behaviour for one year on account 
of political speeches delivered by him in Marathi 
in the districts. 

■ nth. — Viceroy and Lady Chelmsford visited 

Jaipur. 

Uth. — ^Despatch by Lientena&t-OcBeml Bir 
Percy Lake on operations of Indiaii Bxpedi- 
tionuy Eofod la Sfesopotamla Ma Afd) 80 
to Avgust 27, wtMa Oenemi Laim ml tvfvl rim d 

command, published in Gdesffs of . 



Chmmete 44 ^ Z916. 
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uni.— nMHT m* XA*r OMkufMi ^ 

U<Ul»ur. 

X7tbr-0ieat War Sale and I!ate in Bombay* 
for tbe benefit otf Bombay Women'g Braneh 
War and Belief Fund, opened with auction 
sale of cotton bales subscribed by numerous 
danom. Hipest price for one bale was Bs. 
12,300 and total amount realised was Bs. 
1,4 b, 112. 

IStij. — Viceroy and Lady Chelmsford at 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

23rd. — Bombay Municipal Corporation, at 
instance of Provincial Government, acting 
on motion of Government of India, adopted 
amendment to Municipal Act, ho as to disqualify 
other than British subjects or subjects of any 
State in India Irom being electors or candidates 
for seats on the Municipality. 


fhtiwwMBiwii fid 

Appobitinfiiit ol Oonunittee under ChalnDJHMbf p 
(« Mr. Sfer to Ingulre Into and report npoia 
organization and system of administxatiQa m 
Buildings and Boads Branch, P. W. B., irttb 
object of deciding whether it can bo Iropovea 
and rendered more economical and emclenK 
especially with reference to encouragement of 
private enterprise, further decentralisation, 
education, training, etc. 

20th. — Chib for Military Ifurses in Bombay 
opened In Admiral’s House. 

27tli, — Great War Sale and Fete in Bombay 
culminated in net profit of Bs. 5,04,454. 

H. E. The Viceroy accompanied by Lady 
Chelmsford opined the new High Court at 
Allahabad. 


DECEMBER. 


2nd. — H. E. The Viceroy and party arrived 
at Eaugoon, on visit to Burma. 

4th. — Bombay Legislative Council, Bombay, 
H. E. the Governor presiding. Bill further to 
amend the City of Bombay Police Act read 
second time and finally passed into law. Select 
Committee’s report on Bill further to amend 
Bombay Abkarl Act, 1878 (in order to clicck 
illicit distlUatiott of liquor from Mhowra fiowers 
in Kaira district), t«iad second time, after lengthy 
debate. 

6th.— Bombay Legislative Council Abkarl 
Bill passed. Bill further to amend Bombay 
Port Trust Act, Bombay District Municipal 
Act and Bombay Local Boards Act read first 
time and referred to Select Committees. 

6th. — Bombay Legislative Council Bill to 
amend law for luspection and management of 
boilers and prime movers in the Presidency of 
Bombay read first time and referred to Select 
Committee. Some private resolutions dealt 
with. 


7th. — Bombay Legislative Council. Private 
resolutions. 

Abmedabad Fete for benefit of Women’s 
Branch of Bombay Presidency War and Belief 
Fund opened. 

8th. — Death announced of Sir J. B. Lyall, 
K. 0 . 8.1 ,G.c.l.K. 

12th.— Obituary. General Sir George Luck* 
K C.B. 

16th. — Thebaw, ST'klng of Mandalay* died at 
Eatnaglrl Irom heart and kidney trouble, hav- 
ing beeniu exile since 1885, 

22ud. — H. E the Viceroy and party arrived 
at Calcutta for a short stay after their visit to 
Burma. 

26th.— Indian Natioiml Congress opened at 
Lucknow, Babu Amblka Cliaran Muzumdar 
presiding. 

30th.— All-India Moslem League opened at 
Lucknow. 
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Indian Stamp Dntles. 


Us. a. 


Acknowledgment of Debt ox. U? 20 .. 0 1 

Affidavit or Dedaration 10 

AfffcemeM or Memo, of Agreement, 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
of exchange 0 2 


(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a maximum 
of Re. 10, a. 1 for every Ra. 10,000 
or piurt. 

(o) If not otherwise provided for .. 0 8 

Appotfitment in execution of a power . . 15 0 

Aftitdei of Association of Company . . 2S 0 
AHieUi of Clerkship 250 0 

Awardt any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. Where the value does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, same duty as a Bond. 

In any other case 5 0 

BiU of ExchaKkge or Promissory Note 
payable on demand 0 1 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not m<we than one year after daoi er 
sight — Not exc. Rs. 200, a. 3 ; oif Rs. 
200, not exc. Rs. 400, a. 0 ; exc. Rs. 400, 
not exc. Rs. 600, a. 9 ; exc. Rs. 600, not 
exc. Rs. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Rs. 800, not exc, 
Bs. 1,000, a. 16 ; exc. Rs. 1,000, not exc. 
Rs. 1,200, R. 1 a, 2 ; cxc. Rs. 1,200, not 
exc. Rs. 1,600, R. 1 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 1,600, 
not exc. Rs. 2,600, Rs. 2, a. 4 ; exc. Rs. 
2,600, not exc. Rs. 6,000, Rs. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Rs. 6,000, not exc. Rs. 7,600, Rs. 6 a. 12 ; 
exc. Rs. 7,600, not cxc. Rs. 10,000, Rs. 9 ; 
exc. Bs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 16,000, Rs. 
18 a. 8 ; cxc. Rs. 16,000, not exc. Bs. 
20,000, Rs. 18 ; exc. Rs. 20,000, not exc. 
Rs. 25,000, Rs. 22 a 8 ; exc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc. Rs. 30,000, Rs. 27 ; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs. 80,000, Rs. 9. 

Where payable at more than one year 
after date or sight, same duty as a 


Bond. Rs. a. 

BiU 0 / Lading 0 4 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not 6 X 0 . Rs. 10 0 2 

£xo. Bs. 10, but not exc. Rs. 50 ..04 

Exc. Bs. 60, but not exc. Rs. 100 , . 0 8 

Dp to Bs. 1,000, every Rs. 100 ..08 

For every B«. 600 or part, beyond 
Bs. 1,000 2 8 


Bond, AimdniHf^tion, Chutomtt SoonrUy 
•r Mmkgage Deed — ton amount not 
exceeding Bs. 1,000, same duty as a 
Band. 


Rs. a. 


In any other case 6 0 

CameUation 5 o 

Certificate or other Dofiimcnt lolating to 
Shares 0 1 

Charier Party 10 

Cheque 0 1 

Composition — Deed 10 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Rs. 60 . . . ..08 

Exceeding Rs. 50, not exceeiling 
Rs. 100 10 

For every Rs. 100 in excess of Rs. 100 
up to Rs. 1,000 1 0 

For every Rs. 500, or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1,000 5 0 

Copy or Ertraet — If the original was not 
cliargeable with duty, or if duty with 
whicii it was chaig(‘able does not 
exceed 1 Rupee.. 0 8 

In any other case 10 


Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed one rupee 
—The same duty as is payable on the 


original. In any other case . . . . 10 

Delivery Order 0 1 

Entm in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil 600 0 

In the ease of an Attorney .. ..250 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship ., 6 0 

Divorce . . . . . . ..10 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or confeiring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt 10 0 


Lease — Wheic rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium 18 paid, for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond tor whole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same os Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual r nt 
which would be paid or dollvored for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
BO long ; in perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rente paid in res^t of first 
60 years. Where there ie premium 
and no rent, tame as Conveyance for 
amount of premium; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyasee for amount 
of Piemliim, and same duty aa Lease 
wtAont presdmn. 
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B«. a. 


,e((«r— Allotarntt 01 Share) 

0V6dit • a • • » • 

Lioetiad 


0 

0 

10 


\imo* of Assoeiatlon of Company^U 
aocompatUed by Articles of Association 15 


If not 80 accompanied .. ..40 

Notarial Act 1 


iote or Memo, intimating the purchase 

or salo— 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


(d) Of any Goods exceeding In value 
Et.20 0 2 

(6) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value £s. 20 — 


Sutdect to a maximum of Es. 10, a. 1 
for every Es. 10,000, or part, 
fofe of Proteet by a Ship’s Master . , 0 8 
Partnership — Where the capital does not 

exceed as. 500 2 8 

In any other case 10 0 

Dissolution of 6 0 


Es, a. 

In cm at « by one Com- 

pany wMh another^ of du^ 
able in respect of the orIgInAl man- 
raaee, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 E. 

Power of Attorney-^ 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
In relation to a single transaction or 
for admitting execution of one or 
mmre such documents . . . . 0 8 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 0 8 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above 10 

Authorising not more than 6 persons 
to act jointly and severally In more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 6 0 


Policy Of Insurance — 

(1) . Sea — Where premium does not 

exceed rate of 2a., or i per cent, of 
amount insured 0 1 

In any other case for Es. 1,600 or part 
thereof . . 0 1 

(2) . For time — For every Rs. 1.000 or 

part insured, not exc. 6 months . . 0 2 
Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months 0 4 


If drawn in duplicate, for each part: — 
Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(8). Fire — When the sura insured does 


not exceed Es. 5,000 0 8 

In any other case 1 0 


In respe^ of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy— One 
half of the duty payable In respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amoimt, if any, chargeable under 
Art. 63 {Receipt). 

(4) . Accident and Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only ..0 1 

In any other ease — ^for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
In the case of any single aocideot or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Es. 1,000, and also where 
amount exo. Es. 1,000, for every 
Es. 1,000 or part 0 2 

(5) . Life, or other Inswance, not sped- 
JtooUy prooidoi fer-^ 

For every sam insured not exceed- 
ing Es. 250 0 2 

For every sum insured exceeding 
Es. 250 but not exceeding 

Es. 500 0 4 

For every sum of Eg. 1,000 in 
excess d Es. 500 .. 0 6 

If drawn iu dupUeatc^ for each 
part—* 

Hdf the above rates. 


Authorising more than 5 but not more 

10 persons to act . . . , 10 0 

When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any Im- 
movable property — The same duty m a 
Conceytmee for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 


authorised 10 

Protest of BUI or Note 10 

Proxy . , 0 1 

Receipt lor value exc. Es. 20 . . ..01 

Shipping Order 0 1 


Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs. 6 The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

Transfer Of Shares — One Half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance^If duty on such does oot 
exceed Es. 6— The duty with which 
such Bond, Ac., Is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-iease-«Tbe 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration ^ual to the amount of the con- ^ 
slderatioa for the transfer. 

TruA, Deolaratioo of — Same dnty as a 
Bond (or a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding 15 0 

Eevocatlon of-^tto, but not exceed- 

Ifif 10 6 

Ifamitif for thode 0 4 
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I^oteign Momys. 


FOt^N MONEYS, AND THEIB ENOUSB miVAlEim. 


FULL EXCHANGE VALUES. 

£ B. d. 

.( wiortca— (United States) Eagle ,, 2 1 1 
Dollar of 100 Cents .. ..042 

Cent 0 0 OJ 

JrffffUine . — Peso , . . . ,,08 ll| 

Austria — Silver Crown . . , . 0 0 10 

10 Ereutzers or 20 Hellers . . 0 0 2 

Belgium — Gold Ton-Franc Piece . . 0 7 llj 

Silver Five Franc 0 8 lli 

,, Franc 0 0 oj 

Chilian , — Peso 0 16 

Denmark^ Norway and Sweden — 0 1 IJ 

Krone 100 Ore — 1 Krone. 

Egvpl — £E of 100 Piastres . . . , 1 0 35 

One Piastre . . (about) . 0 0 2| 
France — Gold Twenty -Franc Piece . 0 16 lOj 
Silver Five-Franc Piece . . . . 0 3 ll| 

Franc 0 0 0] 

Germany — (New Coinage). — 

Gold 20-Mark Piece . . , . 0 19 7 

•tA rt n ni 

Sl/ver B 

” j ;; 

2 ftialer PIcoos 

1 Piece 0 

Greece — Twenty-Drarhinai Gold 

Piece 0 

One Drachma (silver) . . . . 0 

Holland — Ton Florins (Gulden) . . 0 

Florin (Gulden) 0 


‘ £ 
0 
0 
0 


Jndith^l Rupee (varying in value) 

' t ” :: : 

Since 1899 the Sovereign has been 
legal tender at the ratio of 15 rupees 
to the £ sterling (=i«. 4d, the rupee). 

1 Italy^Qold 20-Llre Piece . . . . 0 16 

« 5 „ ., ..0 8 

One Lira (Silver) 0 

Japan — Gold 20 Yen Pieces . , 2 
I Silver 60 Sen Pieces . . . . 0 

I Value in exchange — 1 Yen%100 Sena 

Peru. — Sol, Silver 0 

Portugal — Gold Milreis . . . . 0 

Silver Half Mllrios 0 

100 Reis 

I Russia — Half Imperial 
Silver Rouble 
Ten KmieclcR 

Spain — (Gold) — 26 Pesetas . . 

(Silver) — 6 Pesetas 
2 

i 1 Pesta 0 0 

The Peseta— 100 Centimes. (Centimes). 


0 
0 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
0 0 
0 15 
0 2 
0 0 
0 19 
0 8 
0 1 


10 

XU 

4 


H 

W 

i{ 

li 

9! 

11 

6 

n 


Switzerland — Gold 20-Franc Piece 
Silver 6-Franc Piece 
„ Franc 
Turkey — Gold Mcdiidld 
Silver MejidM 
Piastre 


0 15 
0 ,3 
0 0 
0 18 
0 3 
0 0 


ECLIPSES IN 1917. 


Oi th( Sun, Voui , of tlio Moon, T hree. 

T. .Tanuahy 8. Total Eclipse of the Moon 
V/slble in (Viitral and Western Euiof»e, K. 'W 
Africa, the Atlantic, Ainrrica, the PacifU, N.l. 
of Asia, and E. of Australia 

h. tu 

Moon enteiH sliadow ,. '> 60 a.ni 
Total eclipse begins ..7 0 ,, 

,, ,, ends ..8 20 ,, 

Moon lea>cssliadow ..9 ,39 „ 

IT. January 23. Partial Eclipse of tin , 
Sun. On the S.E. Coast of England the Eclli)S( 
ends at sunrise. Visible on the Contii ent off 
Kuropc, except West of aline from Almcria 
through Havre and Vadso, in X. Africa and in 
\sla, except X. and E of Sibc'ria and E. of a 
line from Karachi to Visa. ' 

li. wi. Long. lAtt. } 

Eclipse begins . .5 43 a.in. in 18® E 28® X i 

., ends ..0 13 „ „ 96® E 00® N | 

ITT. dUNK 19. Partial l^cllpse of the Sun. 
Visible In N. and W. of Canada, X. of Seandl- 
ii*vvii, Russia, Siberia and the Arctic regions. 

h. m. Long. Lat. 

Eclipse begins . . 11 3(\ in 119® W 63® X 
ends .. 2 50 p.ni. ,, 73® E 46® N 

IV. JUXY 4. Total Eclipse of the Moon. 
Visible in Asia (except the N.E ), Australia,] 
Africa, Europe and S. Arnerlca. i 


h. ni. 

Moon enters shadow .. 7 62 p.in. 

Total ocllpsc begins . . 8 61 , , 

,, ,, ends . . 10 27 , , 

Moon leaves shadow . . 11 25 , , 

V. .Tuly 19. Partial Eclipse ol the Siin 
Vi‘iible only In tlic Antaivtie. 

h. m. Long. Lat. 

Eclipse biglns .. 1 56a.m. in 04® E 53® S 
, , ends . . 3 28 , , , , 124® E 09® 8 

VI. December 14. Annular Eclipse of the 
Sun. Annular t)Iin8e visible only in the Antarc- 
tic; mrtlnl eclipse in E.and S.of 8. America and 
8, W. of Australia. 

h. m. Long. Lat. 

Eclipse begins . . 7 10 a.m.ln 86® W 85® 8 
Central eclipse liegins.S 44 ,, 88® W 59® S 

,, ,, ends.. 10 10 .. ,,166®E56®S 

M ..11 44 „ ., lor E ai* S 

At Perth, W. A. Eclipse begins at ^ 16m p.m. 

Standard Time. 

^aI. DBCEMOER28. Total Eclipse of the 
Moon. Visible In X. and 8. America, the Pacific 
Eastern Asia and Australia. 

h, m. 

Moon outers shadow ..8 6 a.m. 

Total edlpBC begins ..0 88 ,, 

„ „ ends *. 0 65 

Moon leaves shadow . . 11 27 ,, 

The time standaid used is Chwvtch ixiean 
Mmc, tmless otherwlsestated. 



iBiUan T1]B«. 


eha^io ofiSiMton. mUi 

juSwaytlmewaskeptonaU the «ii4 

eaoh centre of pnpolatioa kept Its own local 

timd. which waa not based on any oommrn 
BoienUOo principle and waa divorced from the 
atandaxda of all other countries. Tt waa with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up In 
1004, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and tiuroufi^ them to all local bodies, a long 
lett^ which reviewed the situation and made 
soggestions for the future. The essential points 
in this letter are indicated below : 

<ln India we have already a standard time, 
which Is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It Is tlie Madras local 

time, whi^ is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5b. 21m. 
10s. In advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 

n m local time Is used upon the railways 
egraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relaticm to Greenwich time. 

**Th< Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Bcientiflc Soeietless, b^th in 
l^a and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Boyal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes* — Mhe 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 


to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5 1 
hours east of Greenwich would be au improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements; but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Green wicn in the west, and 6 hours in advance 


in the east of India, would be preferable.’ 

••Now if India wew connected with Europe 
by a oontlnuooB series of civilised nations witli 
their continuous railway systems all of wtiich had 
adopts the European hour-zone sy'stem, it would 
be Imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suf^tloa. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
hot to follow the examnle of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- ! 
come aocustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Hadrss time of the railways; and the substitu- 


tion- for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway i 
authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
fofiOwed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
It Is oeitain that the double standard would 
puule the latter Rr<'atly; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the ueoepmee of the former instead Of the 
^t$sr ^ generaiiy over a large part of 

The one great advantage wbldi me second 


pomesies over the oHeismtlve l§, thit tttte 
the former, the differeaoe between looaf m 
iiandard lime can never exceed half an hoar; 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta^ 
But this iuconvenlenoe is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 

‘It is proposed, therefore, to put on all tiic 
railway ana tetoaph clocks in India by 8m. 
50s. They would then represent a time 5 i 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, whicli 
would be known as Indian Standard Tine: 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning tnat the 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively: — Dibrugarh 51 8., Shillong 88 
3., Calcutta 24 3., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F., Bombay 39 F., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta 62 F. 

“This standard time would be as much as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that cwf 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely; Rangoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time sliould be adopted 
in Burma. It Is proposed, howeve^ that In- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Tima as at 

S resent, which is 6h 24m. 47s. in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be one hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6| hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97° 30’ E. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time Into tJmplo relation, both with 
European and witli Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other coui tries. 

“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telcgraplis for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter which 
must be left to the local community in eaoh case.” 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of tJiis proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
tliat were entertained If Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt It. Calcutta decided to retain Its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes m advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the MuDicipailty. SubsoouentJy the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, by which the Muniolpal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the let 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India fir'ere put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time; but In Bombay local time is 
retained only In the clocks whi^ are maintained 
by the HuiucImU^ and in the establlihments 
of some orthiMilB wdus. Eteewbero Standard 
Time is unlvemt 



Hie Cfllflndm. 


A lull CatoadarwUlbt found «it tb* btghming 
Of tbb boob. BfUMT Mre fiw dotaSIt 9t 
otbex €il«iid«n to hm la Xodla. 

Tbe Calendar Is lo accordance wUb 

tlie ojrstem arrange i.D* 8S8. TUe Calendar 
datfis from the Creation, which is fixed as 
8,760 years and 8 montbs before the beginning 
of the Christian Era ; the year Is bnni*8<gar. 

Xbe IfoAammahm, or era of the Kejira, 
dates from the day alter Mahomet’s flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July l&, 622 k.J>, Xhe months are bnnar. 


The year was derived tod a 0O«toa* 
tioa of the B^fira and fiafovat years by toe 
Older of Ahhar^ ft Is EuoiHMfar. !!Fhe B»ngt$i 
yeer seems also to have been at m 

ttoie to the MeHto> but the la^ of He hstog 
ficfar made it loee ix days each year. 

The iSomeof era dates from 57 a.c., aii4 Is 
Luni-solar. The months are divided Into -two 
fortaitoto-^'audi, or bright* and boM, or dark. 
Saohiortol^tcoatains 15 tithls, which Camisti 
the dates of ttie civil days given In oiir 
caiendars. 
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7 
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10 
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13 

27 
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July 

29 
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•• 

17 
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18 
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11 
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Asbura and MoUurrum 
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20 

27 

Chaitra 8ud 15 
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7 
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28 

28 
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15 
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Biiaravan Vad 18 
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17 

18 
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^ »> 
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,, January 
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n 




an 
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21 

flamvat 8ari (Adluk 

i 

21 
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heptemhor 27 

Bhadarva bud i) 

I ” 

and 

J toober 

26 

27 

Jtonjtoaa (Adhtk 
had 5) 

BhadadP^'a 


22 

8babadat-e-lmam Husan 


12 

KartikSttd.l5 


. November fid 
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Public Services Commission. 


The reTOrt of the Public Services Commission 
(see p. Ei07) was publlslipd in January, 1917. 
It is a large blue book of 520 pages . The actual 
report of the Commissioners, witli their rocom- 
meadatloQs,run8 to «5 pages, but the annexures 
covering the various departments occupy ilOO 
es. Special minutes relating to the report 
members who sign it take up 22 pages, 
while a long minute, which really constitutes a 
separate report, by Mr. Abdur Rahim, of the 
Madras High Court, who regrets he has been 
unable to agree in the tenor of report or accept 
the more important of the conclusions of the 
commissioners, runs to no fewer tlian 94 pages . 

Conclusions. — The Commission at the end of 
their report thus sum up tlieir conclusions : — 

At the end of the \arIoua annexures to our re- 
port we have summarised in detail the recommen- 
dations which we have made with regard to each 
service. The proposals we have put forward for 
increased expenditure have been framed with- 
out regard to the prior claims of tlie present 
war on the resources of the country, and may 
need to be jdven effect to gradually. Otherwise 
we have taken Into account the existing situ- 
ation. The mall* conclusions to whicli wo have 
come are as follows : — 

(i) Where it is necessary to organise Uio 
puDilc services into higher and lower branches, 
thlB should be arranged on tlie basis of the work 
which they are required to do, and not, as is now 
in some Instances Uie case, of the race of, or the 
salaries drawn by, their members, or any such 
artificial distinction (paragraphs 24 to 26). 

(u) Ofilcera promoted from a lower Into a 
hi^er service should ordinarily be given the 
same opportunities as officers who have been 
directly recruited aud should be eligible on 
their merits for appointment to any post in 
their service. Both classes of ofiicerB should be 
shown on the same list and should take seni- 
ority amongst themselves from their date of 
entry on the list. Except in the case of the 
Indian civil service all promoted ofilcers should 
also be made full members of the service Into 
which they are promoted (paragraph 27). 

(Hi) The practice of employing military ofll- 
cers on civil duties should be contiaued in the 
medical, public works, railway, and survey of 
departments, and subject to the condi- 
tions stated Military officers should also be 
eliglUe for appointment to the mint depart- 
ment. Elsew^re the practice of recruiting 
them should be allowed to die out, but this 
should take ifiace gradually in the case of the 
civil service in Burma (paragraph 28). 

(iv) The practice of employing members of 
the Indian civil service in other departments 
ahonld be cemtinned in the post office, and 
In the Northern India salt revenue, Indian 
finance and customs departments. Such officers 
stiOQld also ooutUme to supervise the work of 
the land reeotda (BurtniO* regtstration, salt 
and excise, and survey (Madras) depaortmenta^ 


They should no longer be appointed directors of 
agriculture, but rural commlssioner&hlps should 
be created and be manned from their ranks* 
The Inspector-generalships of police should no 
more be recruibnl for in the Indian civil service, 
but Indian civil servants, should continue to 
bo eligible for these appointments subject to the 
claims of qualified police officers (paragraph 29) 

(i;) The ser vi ces whl ch lie betw een the lilgher 
and the subordinate services should no longer 
be de.xignated “ provincial" services. If they 
are organised provlncinlly they should ordina- 
rily bear the name of their province ; for exam- 
ple, the Madras civil service, the Bombay police 
service, and so on. If they are under the Gov- 
ernment of India the terms class I and class 
II should be used for the two services. These 
terms should also be used in the education de- 
partment (paragraph 30). 

(vi) The services for which recruitment is 
now mar^e normally In India should continue 
to be recruited for in that country. The In- 
dian finance department should bo added to thta 
category. The military finance department 
should be similarly treated, if there are no 
military considerations to the contrary. Even- 
tually, similar action should be taken with the 
customs department, but for the present some 
recruitment in Europe for this deportment 
should be permitted. The remaining services 
for which recruitment is now made wholly in 
Europe, or partly in Europe and partly In India, 
should bo divided into three main groups. In 
the first should be placed the Indian civil service 
and the police department, in which It should be 
recognised that a preponderating proportion of 
the officers should be recruited in Europe. In 
the second should come services like the educa- 
tion, medical, public works and so on, In which 
there are grounds of policy for continuing to 
have in the personnel an admixture of both 
western and eastern elements. For these services 
arrangements should be made for recruitment In 
both countries. In the tlurd -ahould be placed 
certain scientific and technical services, such as 
the agi'lcultural and civi i vet ennarj depaifments, 
etc., for the normal requirements of which It 
should be the aim to recruit eventually In India, 
To tills end educational institutions should be 
developed In India on a level with those now 
existing in Europe so as to produce the necessary 
supply of candidates (paragraphs 31 and 32). 

(vii) No system of state scholarships will 
provide a suitable method for Increasing the 
number of non-Europeans lu the public ser- 
vices (paragraph 36). 

(viii) IQ certain services arrangements should 
be made for the appointment of a minimum 
number of Indians, but this should not be made 
a general practice for fear that the minimum 
may come to be regarded as a maximum (park* 
graph 36). 

(iir) To secure an Increase in the number et 
non-Europeans employed, so far as this Is net 
obtatuad autowMeelly by the proposals made 
With reiiuDd^^^uation and the place fit 
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PuUk Services Commissi^ 


«|pollitiDeAt» dlfleie&t methods should he toh 
lowed In different servleesr as detailed in the 
MmexQies. Bmaklng generally, technical in- 
fttltutions in mdia should he created or ex- 
pftndtd y pfovision should be made for adver- 
vacancies; Indian nicmbers should be 
appointed to serve on the committies which will 
advise on the selection of recruits; and, final- 
ly, the statistics relating to the employment of 
members of the various communities should Ik 
puhllsbed every ten years (paragrah 30). 

(<el The question of the extent to which the 
seiTJoes should be manned by the direct recruit- 
ment of untried olHccrs and by the promotion 
of experienced officers from an inferior service 
should be settled separately for each service, as 
explained in the various annexurcs. But in 
every case opportunities should be created fox 
young men, and direct recruitment should be 
encouraged wherever possible (paragraph 37). 

(opi) In the present conditions of India no 
general system of competitive examinations as | 
a means of entry to the public services is suit- i 
but where such a method exists it should 
omlnarily be maintained (paragraph 42). 

(asii) "V^hon nominating direct recruits foi 
admission to the services the authorities in 
India should act with the advice of committers 
Which should not be purely departmental in 
character, but should contain persons in touch 
with educational institutions, and should also 
have a non-official and an Indian element. 
Itabliclty should be given to all vacancies, and 
applicants should be forbidden to bring outside 
pressure to bear on Individual members of the 
committees. A similar procedure should be fol- 
lowed in England. Candidates for services re- 
cruited in India should ordinarily possess mini- 
mum educational qualification. This need not 
be Identical for all candidates, but the standard 
for all should he the same (paragraph 44). 

(apiii) In recruiting specialists care should be 
taken to draw upon the widest possible field 
(paragraph 45). 

(xfv) Arrangements can best be made for 
communal representation In India by the exer- 
cise of the powers of Ooveniment under the 
system of nomination in-oposed. No hard and 
fast rule or proportion is suitable (paragraph 46). 

(«e) Except where otherwise provided , direct 
fet^its should be on probation for two years. 
A probationary course in England should be 

J tiven only to recruits for the Indian civil and 
Orest services, and in the latter only for so 
long as recruits are taken from Europe. As 
ihc schools of forestry of the United Kingdom 
«ro developed, recruits from Europe should be 
taken from them (paragraph 47). 


The question of training requlns to 
be considered for each service separately, as 
axpiained In the various annexureg. Inter-pro- 
Vinoia) conferences of officers responsible for the 
irmlning of recruits should be encouraged (para- 
-Craph 48). 


(miii In fixing the salaries of their employes, 
0ovemmmt should pay so much and so much 
only as is neoeisaiy to obtain loomlta of the 
right stamp, and to maJntaui them in sneh a 
^degios ol eomfoBt and dtjpMty m vil) ihiah) 


!ss.isi,wa{£isKiit;.r" 

cremental scale of salaries on the compartment 
system. Where this Is done the rules with 
regard to acting allowances should be revised 
(paragraphs tOand 61). 


(xicc) Exchange coxnpensatfen 
should no longer be paid, but generally speakli^ 
the amounts now drawn on this account should' 
be added to the salaries of officers (paragraph 52). 


(XX) The salaries to be paid to Buropoans 
and statutory natives of India resp^lvely 
should be settled for each service separately and 
ordinarily in accordance with the prlncij^e set 
out in item xvii above, and not on any generall 
consideration of race or place of reomitinent. 
In services in which different rates are found to» 
be suitable they should be fixed on the merits* 
of each case, and no proportion should bo laid 
down generally as between the amounts payable 
to the two classes of officers. In services the 
normal remiliemtnts of which will eventually 
be met in India, the standard scale of salaries 
should be that considered suitable for statutory 
natives of India , and special rates should be fixed 
for Europeans for so long as they are recruited. 
In certain services in which equality of pay has 
long been an established practice this should be 
maintained. In other services officers should 
be brought to an equality in the administratho 
ranks, and earlier in the education departirent. 
As a special case statutoiy natives of India 
recruited In Europe should be paid as Europeans 
(paragraphs 68 to 57). 

(xxi) The salaries to be paid to officers should 
bo as stated in the various annoxures. For re- 
cruits in India from the ordinary graduate 
class, or their equivalent amongst members of 
the domiciled community, a general scalerising 
from Ks. 250 to Ks. 500 a month should be 
introduced . Beyond this there should be selec- 
tion scales of posts suitable to the circumstance 
of each service . For services requiring hi^r 
initial qualifications higher rates should be 
adopted (paragraph 68). 

(icxit) The necessary steps should be taken 
to keep the cadres of the services up to a strength 
sufficient to cope with the work to be done 
(paragraph 61). 



PM/dUe Servtces CommisstoH. 


73 ^ 


An eipert oommittee slioiild be »p- 1 
to Blmpltfy the present travelling! 
alloirnaoe ralee, to consider their snffl^ienry 
tor everyday purposes, and to revise the claasl* 
floid/lon of ofl^rs. Immediate measures should 
be taken to reimburse ofOoers for all reasonable 
charges incurred by them on transfer from 
one station to another, whether personal to 
themselves or on behalf of their families and 
household establishments (paragraphs 66 to 
# 81 . 

(xm) The rules as to house allowance should 
be revised on the lines indicated (paragraph 69) 

(^erri) A Burma allowance should be given 
on the terms stated (paragraph 70) 

{xxvii) Free passages should be given to 
omcers of the services specified (paragraph 71) 

(*rrit{) Inefficient officer should bo com- 
pulsorily retired (paragraph 72) 

(mix) Officers who are subject to the opera- 
tion of article 469 of the civil service regula- 
tions should be retired at the age of 65, unless 
Govemnisnt, in their sole discretion, decide to 
grant an extension of service (paragraph 73) 

(xm) There should bo separate Euronean 
service and Indian service leave rules to re- 
gulate the taking of iong leave. Speaking 
generally, officers recruited under Kuropc'an 
conditions of 8t(>ary should be 8ubjc(t to the 
European, and others to the Indian service 
leave rules (paragraphs 77 and 78) 

(xim*) The European service leave rules 
should be simplified, and greater fatilities for 
leave on higher pay should bo given by allowing 
privilege leave to be accumulated up to lour 
months and furlough to be commuted subject 


to the restriotions stated (paragraph# 70 and 

80 ). 

(xxxii) The sterling amounts of the aliow* 
anoes payable under the European servieo 
leave rules should stand to the rupee amon^ 
in the proportion of 18 to 16 (paragraph 81). 

(dsmii) The Indian service leave rules 
should be simplified ; officers subject to 
should be allowed to accumulate prlvile^ 
leave up to four months, and the allowances 
permissible should bo Increased to the extent 
stated (paragraphs 82 and 83). 

{mxii}) The rules relating to study leave 
should bo revised ; the arrangements for de» 
puting officers to study particular problems 
should be made more elastic, and faciUties 
should be given to officers on leave to stu^ 
voluntarily such problems as interest them 
(paragraphs 84 to 86) 

(xxxd) With the exceptions specified a 
officers should be under the same pi'nsion rules; 
all should serve normally for thirty years, but 
those recruited after the ago of twenty-five in 
the services noted should be granted the con- 
cessions Indicated, and all should be able to 
retire o’^tionally on a reduced pension after 
twenty-flvo years’ sorviee . Government should 
bo able U) retire any oflLer after this period 
(paragraph 87 to 91) 

(xxxvi) The maximum limits of pension 
should be increased on the conditions stated 
and special additional pensions of amount 
stated should bo drawn by the officers noted 
(paragraphs 92 and 93). 

(xxxm,i) A scheme for a general family pen- 
sion fund, or for sep irate funds for different 
classes of offi ers, should be worked out on a 
self supporting basis (paragraph 96). 
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Of Gas Engine Fame. 

A SK any engineer what he thinks of 
/A the Crossley Gas Engine and Cross- 
^ley engineering in general. His 
reply will convince you that when the 
Crossley Motor Car is on the Indian 
Market — which will be immediately after 
the War — the Crossley will be the one and 
only Car for you. For more than half 
a century the word “Crossley” has spelled 
engineering efficiency. Some would say 
engineering genius ; for the part Cross- 
leys have played and are playing to-day 
in assisting the British and the Allied 


1 


Governments is unique — a part which 
would certainly not have been entrusted 
to any House but one of indisputable 
world-wide reputation. 

Wait for the Crossley “After-the-War ” 
Motor Car. You’ll be glad you did. 
It will be worth waiting for. 

Resident Agent in India ; 

F. W. BARLOW, 

8, DHURUMTOLLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 
Agents for the Province of Bengal: 

A. MILTON & Co., 

156, DHURUMTOLLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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r-MUIR 


Manufactures are renowned for 
Durability, Reliability and 
Comparative Cheapness. 

The following are available in a large assortment 


and variety : — 

Canvas. 

Carpets. 

Casement Cloths, all colours. 
Ceiline Cloths. 

Chowka. 

Clothing. 

Cords, Riding. 
Counterpanes. 

Cricket Screens. 

Dammer. 

Dosutls, all colours. 

Drill, White and Khaki. 
Druggets, Dancing. 

Durries. 

Dusters. 

Farash. 

Flannelettes. 

Ground 5heets. 

Haversacks. 

Holdalls. 

Horse Bandages. 

Horse Clothing. 

Indigo Sheetings. 

Jharans. 

Kit Bags. 

Kullah Caps. 

Mattresses. 

Newar. 

Paulins. 


Pillow Cases. 

Press Cloths. 

Pugrie Cloths, white and 
coloured. 

Pugrie Fringes. 

Punkha Frills. 

Purdahs, Durrie. 

Ropes. 

Serviettes. 

Sheetings, all colours. 
Sheets, Bed. 

Sheets, Table. 

Shirtings. 

Soiled Clothes Bags. 

Stable Requisites. 

Syces Suits. 

T. Cloths. 

Table Cloths. 

Tennis Screens. 

Tents. 

Tickings, Bed. 

Toilet Cover Material. 
Towels, Turkish, Honey* 
comb and Huckaback. 
Twills, White, Striped end 
Khaki. 

Valises. 

Webbing. 


Muir Mills Company, Ltd., 
Cawnpore. 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta) . . 531 

Asoica, King of India 2 

Assam administration .. .. .. 74 
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—border tribes 149 

Chief Commissioner of . . . . 74 

—communications 73 

—-Ecclesiastical Department . . . . 543 

-Educational Department . . . , 74 

—Judicial Department 501 

—l and tenure 73 

-manufactures, trade 73 

minerals, mines 73 

—Native StatM under 107 

— OflaciaJs 74 

^population 72 

— -rainfall 74 

schools 74 

Aartstant Superintendents of police . . 595 

Association, Bombay MillownerR’ . . 362 

——Cotton Trade 363 

European Jute Dealers’ .. .. 314 

Grain Merchants* 363 

— -Indian Eesearch Fund . . . . 436 

Jute Mills 814 

^Native Piece-Goods 868 

— —Nursing 490 

Asylums, Hospitals and Dispensaries . . 442 

—Leper 551 

— -LunatijC 442 

Auckland, Lord 8 
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Australasian Baptist Missionary Socys. . . 548 
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.. 266 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


“PREMIER” PETROL 
AIR GAS 

for LIGHTING and CGGKING. 

Specially adapted fdr use in India. 

The Premier Machine has a longer record of success 
than any other plant advertised to-day, and is more 

COMPACT, SIMPLE, SAFE and RELIABLE. 

An ideal light from yoiir own Gas Planfp brilliant 
though soft and restful to the eye, produced from 
ORDINARY MOTOR SPIRIT. 

No engine — automatic in action — always ready. Half the 
cost of Lamps, Electricity, or Acetylene. No trouble, no 
smell, no dirt, no acids, no residue. The perfect 
system for Houses, Bungalows, Stores, Schools, Hotels, 
Churches, Railway Stations, Public Buildings. 

There is nothing better for Indian requirements, large or 

small. 


Sizes : 10 to 200 LIGHTS (50 c.p.) 

A BRITISH INVENTION. 

BRITISH MAKE. 

Agencies given to firms with facilities for 
carrying out Installations. 

Export Office t 

H. C. ROBOTTOM & Co., 

Successors, 

4, LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, 
E. O. 
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547 ^Department 41 
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Bharatpnr State 89 

State .. 
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Low 8t Bonar, Ltd. 

DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 






PATENT ELASTIC 
FIBRE-LINED COTTON 
BAGS, JUTE BAGS. 
WOOL PACKS, &c. 

F.teoU No «404« and No. 18073. 

Securinr abtcdute 
parity <K contents. 


Manufacturers of 
Sacks and Bags of 
Linen. Cotton 8c Ju|e. 

for all purposes^ also of 

Waterproof Canvas 8c 
Tarpaulings. 

spectallp prepared for different 
Climates, 









DAMP-PROOF BAGS, 


WATERPROOF BAGS, 


FIREPROOF BAGS, 
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Largest British Makers of 

GALVANISED SHEETS 


Manufacturers of 

BLACK and 
GALVANISED 
CORRUGATED 


SHEETS 

and 

RIDGING. 



Manufacturers of 

STEEL NAIL 
STRIPS and 
SHEETS. 


CUT NAILS. 
TACKS and 
SHEET BARS. 


Mahers of the well-known SlaleyC' own" Brand. 


JOHN SUMMERS & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


SHOTTON, Chester. 
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APVBRTnOSliPNT. 


BfDlAN MERCHANTS should Indent throngh 

GEO. ROGERS 


Otbid Address I 
POCAHONTAS, 
LONDON. 


135, Fenchnrch St, E.C. codM: 

A. B. C. Sth EdlUon, 

LONDON, ENGLAND, uebebs- 


for 

Iron and Steel 

Bars 

Bods 

Angles 

Tsse 

fihannels 

Bhssts 

Platss 

Moops, etc., 
sto. 

Lead 

•ilSSt 

Pips 

Pig 

Miscellaneous 

Anchors 

Anvils 

Asbestos 

Banvas 

Copper 

FIrebrIoks 

Baivanized 

Bhssts 


Bolts and Nuts 
Rivets 
Shovels 
Tinplates 

Wire, ail deeoription 
Boiler Tubes, eto. 
Black and Galvanised 
Gas Tubes, eto. 
Red Steam Tubes 
and Fittings 
Hammer 
Wire Ropes 
Buckets 

Ralnwatsr Pipes 

Specialists in supply of 

Mill Stores 
Asbestos Cement 
Sheets 

Asbestos Cement 

Engineering Supplies 
BSitlngi Leatheri 
Hair Balata 
PalntSi Oils and 
Vamiehee. 


JF you are visiting 
London please 
call upon us. Our 
Officers and Staff are 
at your disposal. 

|F you are interest- 
ed in any line of 
goods Made in 
England, but not 
mentioned in these 
pages 

Write Direct 
to 

QEO. 

ROGERS, 

*33> Fenchurch 

St., LONDON. E.C. 


Merchants should write for 

ROGERS* EXPORT LIST & BUYERS GUIDE 


COPIES NAILED FBEE ON APPLICATION. 
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Heat Lassitude! 

iOSPHORUS— the Nerve and Brain Food— and Pure MUk proteid, which 
feed each individual body cell with Nitrogen, are the constituents which 

ft 


THE BRmSH'&NEmmO 


the ideal Tonic Food for those suffering from Heat Lassitude and the allied 
nervous conditions brought about by residence in Hot Climates. This 
Preparation is prescribed by the leading Doctors throughout the World in 
cases of Nervous Exhaustion, Nervous Debility, Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Anaemia, &c., especially indicated in convalescence from Typhoid, Malaria, 
and Enteric Fever. 

Sold by alt Chemisfs and ^ajaars ihrouyhoul Itte World. 

Sole Agents for India, Burma, Ceylon, and the near East, Moore’s Agency 
(J. Mutray & Co. Ltd.), Calcutta P O. Box 346; Bombay P.O. Box *16; 
Madras P.O. Box si6 




BRONZE POWDER. 



BRONZE, Aluminium, 



and Silver -Bronze 


. II ^ 

> 

Powder, 

|l ^ 

GOLD and METAL 


■1 , . 'r 

LEAF, 



GOLD ENAMEL, &c. 


/or all requirements. 


v' - 

GEORGE WATSON&GO. 



HEAD Officts • 



68 Barton Arcade, 



Manchester, 



Est. 1878. England. 

Works : Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Manchester. 
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STEEL PIPES 
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For, Gao, Water, Steam, Air, Sewage, Oil, &o. 


Screwed and Coupled Tubes. 
Steam Pipe Installations. 
Hydraulic Mains, Rams. 
Loose Flange Tubes. 


Iron and Steel Boiler Tubes. 
Solid-Drawn Steel Tubes. 
Boring and Casing Tubes. 
Inserted Joint Tubes. 

(For Lead and Tarn ) 


Tubular Steel Poles for Tramway, Telegraph, and €leclrlc 
Light Standards. 

Ashford^s Patent Tube Well Strainers for Irrigation, Town 
and Village Water Supply. 


STEEL PLATES. 


Purser’s Patent Cocks. 


STEEL PLATES, 


STEWARTS - ILOTDS, U 


41 Oswald Street, GLASGOW. 
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Advertisement. 



ENGLAND’S MOST DURABLE PLUGS. 


T hese well-known plugs are 
made throughout in one 
purely British factory ; 
each and every one carries a fair 
and square British guarantee 
without time limit ; and their 



prices compare most favourably. 
May we send you our catalogue ? 


Makers 


THE SPHINX MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Department L., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


jH ^la 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 

INCORPORATING T. C. & E. C. JACK, LTD. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 

LONDON, EDINBURGH, BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA. 

N ELSON’S Educational Works have long been 
recognized in Scholastic Circles throughout the 
British Empire and indeed wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, as the best produced, most capably 
edited and most handsomely bound and illustrated school 
books published. 

The Indian Educational Authorities are unanimous in 
their praise and the majority of Nelson’s Works — many 
of which have been specially compiled to meet Indian 
requirements— are in daily use in the Schools and Colle- 
ges of the Peninsula, Burma and Ceylon. 

Catalogues and full information regarding all Nelson’s 
Publications can be had on application to 

The Manager, Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 

“ The Times of India, BOMBAY and CALCUTTA. 
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MOVBRtlS&M^HT. 


JOSEPH SANKEY & SONS, Ltd.. 


BILSTON, ENGLAND 



Tinned or Enamelled. 



Oblong, Sbg. Square, 870. 


DesifUi^ in JABDINIERES. 




“ NEPTUNE ‘ 
BBAND. 



Hollow-Ware 

FRYING PANS 
BASINS BAKES 
CULLENDERS 
SAUCEPANS 
KETTLES 
SHOVELS, &c. 

Tinned & Enamelled. 

Art Ware 

WAITERS 
CRUMB SETS 
CANDLESTICKS 
JUGS 

COAL BOXES, 

etci 


Wrought Irofl Rice Bowls and Motor Carriers. 


indents through English Merchants. 
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THE 


“THRESH” DISINFECTORS. 

^HESE Disinfectors, which are well known in India, 
meet every requirement of Sanitation and con- 
venience. They are made in a number of different 
designs, both fixed and portable, the latter being arranged 
for horse or bullock draught. A special light portable 
Thresh Disinfector is supplied to the Indian Govern- 
ment. Attention is drawn to the following types : — 

“Thresh” Current Atmospheric Steam Disinfectors, 

Steam Heated or Furnace Heated, fixed or portable. 

“Thresh” Current Low Pressure Steam Disinfectors, 

Steam Heated or Furnace Heated, fixed or portable. 

“ Delepine Jones” Current Pressure Steam Disinfectors, 

Steam Heated. 

“Thresh” Emergency Disinfector, for small institutions 
The “Mackenzie” Spray, for Wards, Schools, Ac. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY, 

C LOSELY allied with the subject of Disinfection is 
that of Laundry work. We are makers of up-to- 
date Laundry Machinery of the highest class, and can 
supply complete Installations or Single Machines to 
meet the requirements of Commercial, Public, and 
Private Laundries. 


Enquiries I nviied. 

SUMMERSCALES, LIMITED, 

Contractors to the War Office^ Admiralty^ India Office^ &*c, 

4 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER. 
LONDON. 

Cables: Rinsing, London. Code ABC 5th £d. 
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Best for Wear — Best for Grip. 

Write for Price and full particulars to 
the Sole Agents for India and Rangoon^ 

Wilkinson 6 Co., 

7, Old Court Street CALCUTTA. 
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Marsland, Price & Co., 

LIMITED. 


Reintorood ConorotB 
Speolallats, Sanitary 
and ConatruGtIonal 
Engineers ^ ^ 


Nesbit Road, Mazagon, BOMBAY. 



Agents for— 

Twyford's Sanitary Fittings. 

Adam’s Sewage Installations. 

Asbestos Slates. 

Asbestos Sheets. 

Corrugated Asbestos Sheets. 

Congo Never Leak Roofing. 

John Williams’ Malleable Sashes. 

Fenner & Alder’s Paints and Distempers. 
Trussit Reinforcement. 

Expanded Metals 
Twisted Bars. 
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ADVERTtSSMENT. 


THE TAJ MAHAL HOTEL, 

BOMBAY. 

Specially pdai^ for an Easteni eUmate and 
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